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TO    THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE 

JOHN     LORD     SOMMERS, 

BARON     OF    EVE  SHAM. 


MY     LORD, 

I   Should  not  act  the  part  of  an  impartial  Spectator,  if  I  dedicated 
the  following  Papers  to  one  who  is  not  of  the  moil  consummate  and 
moil  acknowledged  merit. 

None  but  a  perfon  of  a  finifticd  character,  can  be  the  proper  patron 
of  a  work,  which  endeavours  to  cultivate  and  poliih  human  life,  by- 
promoting  virtue  and  knowledge,  and  by  recommending  vvhatioever 
may  be  either  ufeful  or  ornamental  to  fociety. 

I  know  that  the  homage  I  now  pay  you,  is  offering  a  kind  of  vio- 
lence to  one  who  is  as  felicitous  to  fhun  applaufe,  as  he  is  arduous 
to  dcferve  it.  But,  my  Lord,  this  is  perhaps  the  only  particular,  in 
\\hich  your  prudence  will  be  always  diiappointed. 

While  juftice,  candour,  equanimity,  a  zeal  for  the  good  of  your 
country,  and  the  mod  perfuafive  eloquence  in  bringing  over  otliers 
to  it,  are  valuable  diilindions,  You  are  not  to  expect  that  the  public 
will  fo  far  comply  with  your  inclinations,  as  to  forbear  celebrating 
fuch  extraordinary  qualities.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  have  endeavoured 
to  conceal  your  (hare  of  merit,  in  the  many  national  fervices  which 
you  have  effected.  Do  what  you  will,  the  prelent  age  will  be  talking 
of  your  virtues,  though  poiterity  alone  will  do  them  juitice. 

Other  men  pafs  through  oppofuions  and  contending  interelh  in  the 
ways  of  ambition;  but  your  great  abilities  have  been  invited  to  pmver, 
and  importuned  to  accept  of  advancement.  Nor  is  it  Itrange  that  this 
fhould  happen  to  your  Lordfhip,  who  could  bring  into  the^fervice  of 
your  Sovereign  the  arts  and  policies  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  as 
well  as  the  mod  exact  knowledge  of  our  own  cor.ftiiution  in  particular, 
and  of  the  interefts  of  Europe  in  general;  to  which  1  mull  alfo  add,  a 
certain  dignity  in  yourfelf,  that,  to  fay  the  leafl  of  it,  has  been  always 
equal  to  thofe  great  honours  which  have  been  conferred  upon  you. 

It  is  very  well  known,  how  much  the  Church  owed  to  you  in  the 
mod  dangerous  day  it  ever  faw,  that  of  the  arraignment  of  it's  pre- 
lates; and  how  far  the  civil  power,  in  the  late  and  prefent  reign,  has 
been  indebted  to  your  counfels  and  wifdom. 

But  to  enumerate  the  great  advantages  which  the  public  has  re- 
ceived from  your  adminiilration,  would  be  a  more  proper  work  for  au 
hiilory  than  for  an  addrefs  of  this  nature.- 

Your 


iv  DEDICATION. 

Your  Lord/hip  appears  as  great  in  your  private  life,  as  in  the  moft 
important  offices  which  you  have  borne.  I  would  therefore  rather 
chufe  to  fpeak  of  the  pleafure  you  afford  all  who  are  admitted  into 
your  converfation,  of  your  elegant  tafte  in  all  the  polite  parts  of 
learning,  of  your  great  humanity  and  complacency  of  manners,  and 
of  the  iurprizing  influence  which  is  peculiar  to  you,  in  making  every 
one,  who  converfes  with  your  Lordlhip,  prefer  you  to  himfelf,  with- 
out thinking  the  Jefs  meanly  of  his  own  talents.  But  if  I  mould  take 
notice  of  all  that  might  be  obferved  in  your  Lordlhip,  I  mould  have 
nothing  ne\y  to  fay  upon  any  other  character  of  diftindlion.  I  am, 


My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfhjp's  moil  obedient, 

mofl  devoted,  humble  Servant, 
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N«  I.    THURSDAY,    MARCH    i,   1710-11. 

NON  FUMUM  EX  FULGORl,  SED  EX  FUMO  DARE  LUCEM 

COCITAT,  UT  SPECIOSA  DEH1NC  MIRACULA  PROMAT. 

HOR.  ARS  POET.  VER.  143, 


ONE  WITH  A  FLASH  BEGINS,  AND  ENDS  IN  SMOKE? 

TME  OTHER  OUT  OF  SMOKE  BRINGS  GLORIOUS  LIGHT, 
AND  (WITHOUT  RAISING  EXPECTATION  HIGH) 


SURPRIZES  US   WITH   DAZZLING    MIRACLES. 


ROSCOMMON. 


I  Have  obferved,  that  a  reader  feldom 
perufes  a  book  with  pleafure,  till  he 
knows  whether  the  writer  of  it  be  a 
black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  cho- 
leric diipohtion,  married  or  a  bachelorj 
with  other  particulars  of  the  like  na- 
ture, that  conduce  very  much  to  the 
right  understanding  of  an  author.  To 
gratify  this  curiofity,  which  is  fo  na- 
tural to  a  reader,  I  defign  this  paper 
and  my  next  as  prefatory  difcourfes 
to  my  following  writings,  and  fhall 
give  fome  account  in  them  of  the  feveral 
perfons  that  are  engaged  in  this  work. 
As  the  chief  trouble  of  compiling,  di- 
gefting,  and  correcting,  will  fall  to  my 
fhare,  I  muft  do  mylelf  the  juftice  to 
open  the  work  with  my  own  hiftory. 

I  was  born  to  a  fmall  hereditary  eftate, 
which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Tillage  where  it  lies,  was  bounded  by 
the  fame  hedges  and  ditches  in  William 
the  Conqueror's  time  that  it  is  at  pre- 
fent,  and  has  been  delivered  down  from 
father  to  fon  whole  and  entire,  without 
the  Icfs  or  acquilition  of  a  fingle  field 


or  meadow,  during  the  fpaceof  fix  hun- 
dred years.  There  runs  a  llory  in  the 
family,  that  when  my  mother  was  gone 
with  child  of  me  about  three  months, 
me  dreamt  that  me  was  brought -to -bed 
of  a  Judge:  whether  this  might  proceed 
from  a  law-fuit  which  was  then  de- 
pending in  the  family,  or  my  father's 
being  a  jultice  of  the  peace,  I  cannot 
determine}  for  I  am  not  fo  vain  as  to 
think  it  prefaged  any  dignity  that  I 
mould  arrive  at  in  my  future  life,  thougk 
that  was  the  interpretation  which  the 
neighbourhood  put  upon  it.  The  gra- 
vity of  my  behaviour  at  my  very  firft 
appearance  in  the  world,  and  all  the  time 
that  I  fucked,  feerned  to  favour  my 
mother's  dream;  for,  as  flie  has  often 
told  me,  1  threw  away  my  rattle  before 
I  was  two  months  old,  and  would  not 
make  ufe  of  my  coral  until  they  had 
taken  away»the  bells  from  it. 

As  for  the  reft  of  my  infancy,  rh.  -.• 
being  nothing  in  it  remarkable,  I  fi\\\\ 
pafs  it  over  in  filence.  I  find,  that, 
during  my  nonage,  I  had  fhe  ;• 

tion 
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tlon  of  a  very  fallen  youth;  but. was  al- 
ways a  favourite  of  my  fchooimailer, 
who  ufed  to  lay,  '  that  my  parts  were  fo- 
•  lid,  and  would  wear  well/  I  had  not 
been  long  at  the  univerfity,  before  I  di- 
ftinguilhed  myfeif  by  a  moft  profound 
filencef  for  during  the  fpace  of  eight 
years,  excepting  in  the  public  exerciies 
of  the  college,  I  icarce  uttered  the  quan- 
tity of  an  hundred  words;  and,  indeed, 
do  not  remember  that  I  ever  fpolcc  three 
fenten«es  together  in  my  whole  life. 
Whilft  I  was  in  this  learned  body,  I 
applied  myfeif  with  fo  much  diligence 
to  my  (Indies,  that  there  are  very  few 
celebrated  books,  either  in  the  learned 
or  the  inur.v.!  ii  tongue;,  which  I  am  not 
acqu-.: 

death  of  my  father,  I  was 
refolved  to  travel  into  foreign  countries  j 
and  therefore  left  the  univerfity,  with 
the  ch:ira£ler  of  an  odd,-  unaccountable 
fellow,  that  had  a  great  deal  of  learning, 
if  I  would  but  (hew  it.  An  inlatiable 
thirft  after  knowledge  carried  ms  into 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  which 
there  was  any  thing  new  or  Ih'ange  to 
be  feen;  nay,  to  fuch  a  degree- was  my 
curioilty  railed,  that  having  read  the 
controverfies  of  fome  great  men  con- 
cerning the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  I  made 
a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo,  on  purpoie  to 
take  the  meaiure  of  a  pyramid;  and  as 
foon  as  I  had  let  myiflf  right  in  that 
particular,  returned  to  my  native  coun- 
try with  great  fatisfaclior.. 

ve  parted  my  lati  ;r  years  in  this 

City,  where  lam  frequently  feen  in  moil 

public  places,  though  there  are  not  above 

half  a  dozen  of  my  lelcft  friends  that 

know  me;  of  whom  my  next  paper  (hall 

give  a  more  particular  account.    There 

is  no  place  of  general  re  fort,  wherein  I 

dp  not  often  ;»pearancej  fome- 

!  a:n  teen*  thrulling  my  head  into 

a  round  of  politicians  at  Will's,  and 

'•  h   great    attention    to    the 

•ves   that  are   made  in  thole  lit- 

.L-nces.      Sometimes    I 

a  pipe  at   Child's,    and   whil.r. 

to   nothing   but    the 

-.verliear    the    converlktion 

Me  in   the    room.      I    ap- 

;  s  at  St.  James's 

s   join    the 

inner 

;  who  conies  theVe  to 
and  i:  is  like  will-  very 

•     .-i;-,,    the  ;. 
•-o  bolu  of  Drury 


Lane  and  the  Haymarket.  I  have  been 
taken  for  a  merchant  upon  the  Exchange 
for  above  the£e  ten  years,  and  fometimes 
pals  for  a  Jew  in  the  aflembly  of  ftock- 
jobhers  at  Jonathan's.  In  fhort,  wherever 
I  fee  a  clufter  of  people,  I  always  mix 
with  them,  though  I  never  open  my 
lips  but  in  my  own  club. 

Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a 
fpe&ator  of  mankind,  than  as  one  of 
the  fpecies;  by  which  means  I  have  made 
myfeif  a  fpeculative  ftatefman,  foldier, 
merchant,  and  artifan,  without  ever 
meddling  with  any  practical  part  in  life. 
I  am  very  well  verfed  in  the  theory  ofa 
hufband  or  a  father;  and  candifcern  the 
errors  in  the  ceconomy,  bufmefs.  and 
diverfiori  of  others,  better  than  thofe 
who  are  engaged  in  them;  as  ftanders- 
by  difcover  blots,  which  are  apt  to 
eicape  thofe  who  are  in  the  game.  I 
never  efpoufed  any  party  with  violence, 
and  am  refolved  to  cbfcrve  an  exaci 
neutrality  between  the  Wings  andTo- 
':nkfs  I  mail  be  forced  to  declare 
myfeif  by  the  hoftilities  or  either  fide. 
In  fhort,  I  have  a<5ted  in  all  the  parts  of 
my  life  as  a  looker-on,  which  is  the 
character  I  intend  to  preierve  in  this 
paper. 

I  have  given  the  reader  juft  fo  much 
of  my  hiltory  and  character,  as  to  let 
him  fee  I  am  not  altogether  unqualified 
for  the  bufinefs  I  have  undertaken .  As 
for  other  particulars  in  my  life  and  ad- 
ventures,  I  mall  infert  them  in  follow- 
ing papers  as  I  fiiall  fee  occafion.  In 
the  mean  time,  when  I  conhder  how 
much  I  have  feen,  read,  and  heard,  I 
begin  to  blame  my  own  taciturnity;  and 
Imce  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  communicate  the  fulnefs  of  my  heart 
in  fpeech,  I  am  refolved  to  do  it  in 
writing,  and  to  print  myielf  out,  if 
poiTible,  before  I  die.  I  have  been  often 
told  by  my  friends,  that  it  is  pity  fo 
many  ufeful  diicoveries  which  I  have 
made  fiiould  be  in  the  pofllffion  of  a 
fiient  man.  For  this  re-.iion,  therefore, 
I  fiiall  publifti  a  meet-  full  of.  thoughts 
every  morning,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
contemporaries;  and  if  I  can  any  way 
contribute  to  the  diverfion  or  improve- 
ment of  the  country  in  which  I  r.ve,  I 
fliall  leave  it,  when  I  am  lummoned  out 
of  it,  with  the  fecret  fatisfuction  of  tnink- 
ing  t'.:at  I  have  net  lived  in  vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points 
vhich  i  have  r.ot  fpcken  to  in  this  pa- 
per j  and  which,  for  fevcral  important 
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I  muft  keep  to  my  (elf,  at  leaft 
for  fome  time:  I  n;t  i!i,  an  account  of 
rnvn;;;  ;ny  lodgings.  I 

muft  confefs,  v  m y  reader 

in  any  thing1  that  is  reaibnable;  but  as 
for  thefe  three  particulars,  though  I  am 
fenfible  they  mi<';ht  Und  very  much  to 
the  embellifhment  of  my  paper,  I  can- 
not yet  come  to  a  refolution  of  commu- 
nicating them  to  the  public.  They 
would  indeed  draw  me  out  of  that  ob- 
fcurity  which  J  have  enjoyed  for  many 
years,  and  expoi'e  me  in  public  places 
to  feveral  falutes  and  civilities,  which 
have  been  always  very  dil'agreeable  to 
me;  for  thegreatelt  pain  I  can  fufFer  is, 
the  being  talked  to,  and  being  flared  at. 
It  is  for  this  reafon  likewifc,  that  I 
Jceep  my  complexion  and  drels  as  very 
great  fecrets;  though  it  is  not  impoffible 
l>ut  I  may  make  diicoveries  of  both,  in 


the  progrefs  of  the  work  I  have  under- 
taken. 

r  having  been  thus  particular  upon 
myfclf,  I  fliall  in  to-morrow's  paptr 
.n  account  of  thofe  gentlemen  who 
are  concerned  with  me  in  this  work:  for, 
as  I  have  before  intimated,  a  plan  of  it 
and  concerted,  as  all  other  mat- 
ters of  importance  are,  in  a  club.  How- 
is  mv  friends  have  engaged  me  to 
ftSnd  in  the  front,  thofe  who  have  a  mind 
to  correfpond  with  me,  may  direct  their 
letters  to  the  Speftator,  at  Mr.  Buck- 
ley's, in  Little  Britain.  For  I  mufl 
further  acquaint  the  reader,  that  though 
our  club  meets  only  on  Tuefdays  and 
Thnrfdays,  we  have  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  fit  every  night  for  the  infpe£lion 
of  all  fuch  papers  as  may  contribute  t» 
the  advancement  of  the  public  weal. 


N°  II.    FRIDAY,    MARCH  2. 

AST   ALII   SEX 
ZT  PLURES   UNO  CONCLAMANT    ORE.  JuV.  $AT.   7.     V.  167. 

SIX  MORE  AT  LEAST  JOIN   THEIR   CONSENTING   VOICE. 


THE  firft  of  our  fociety  is  a  gentle- 
man of  Worcefterfhire,  of  ancient 
defcent,  a  baronet,  his  name  Sir  Roger 
de  Coveriey.  His  great  grandfather  was 
inventor  of  that  famous  country-dance 
which  is  called  after  him.  All  who 
know  that  mire  are  very  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  parts  and  merits  of  Sir  Ro- 
ger. He  is  a  gentleman  that  is  very 
lingular  in  his  behaviour,  but  his  fm- 
gularitiefi  proceed  from  his  good  fenie, 
and  are  contradictions  to  the  manners 
of  the  world,  only  as  he  thinks  the  world 
is  in  the  wrong.  However,  this  hu- 
mour creates  him  no  enemies,  for  he 
does  nothing  with  fournefs  or  obftinacy; 
and  his  being  unconfinal  to  modes  and 
forms  makes  him  but  the  readier  and 
mere  capable  to  pleafe  and  oblige  all 
who  know  him.  When  he  is  in  town, 
he,-  lives  in  Soho  Square.  It  is  faid,  he 
keeps  himlelf  a  bachelor,  by  reafon  he 
was  crcfl'ed  in  love  by  a  perverfe  beau- 
tiful widow  of  the  next  county  to  him. 
Before  this  disappointment,  Sir  Roger 
was  what  you  call  a  fine  gentleman, 
had  often  nipped  with  my  Lord  Ro» 
cheiter  and  Sir  George  Etherege,  fought 
a  duel  upon  his  firtt  coming  to  town, 
3gd  kicked  Bully  Dawfen  in  a  public 


coffee-houfe  for  calling  him  youngller. 
But  being  ill  ufed  by  the  above-men- 
tioned widow,  he  was  very  ferious  for 
a  year  and  a,  half;  and  though,  his  tem- 
per being  naturally  jovial,  he  at  laft  got 
over  it,  he  grew  careleis  of  himfeif,  and 
never  drafted  afterwards.  He  continues 
to  wear  a  coat  and  doublet  of  the  fame 
cut  that  wqre  in  fafhion  alf  the  time  of 
his  repulfe,  which  in  his  merry  humours, 
he  tells  us,  has  been  in  and  out  twelve 
times  fince  he  firft  wore  it.  It  is  faid 
Sir  Roger  grew  humble  in  his  defires 
after  he  had  forgot  this  cruel  beauty, 
infomuch  that  it  is  reported  he  has  fre- 
quently offended  in  point  of  chaftity 
with  beggars  and  gyplies:  but  this  is 
looked  upon  by  his  friends  rather  as 
matter  of  raillery  than  truth.  He  is  now 
in  his  fifty-fixth  year,  chearful,  gay, 
and  hearty;  keeps  a  good  houfe  both  ia 
town  and  country;  a  great  lover  of  man- 
kind; but  there  is  fuch  a  mirthful  call 
in  his  behaviour,  that  he  is  rather  be- 
loved than  efteemed.  His  tenants  grow 
rich,  his  fervants  look  fatisfied,  all  the 
young  women  profefs  love  to  him,  ana 
the  young  men  are  glad  of  his  company ; 
when  he  comes  into  a  houfe,  he  calls  the 
by  their  names,  and  talks  nil 
B  /the 


the  way  np-ftairt  to  a  vifit.  I  muft  not 
omit,  that  Sir  Roger  is  a  juftice  of  the 
quorum;  thathe  fills  the  chair  at  n  qur.r- 
ter-feHion  with  g.eat  abilities,  and  three 
months  ago  gained  ur.iverfal  applaufe 
bv  explaining  a  paftage  in  the  game- 
aft. 

The  gentleman  next  in  efteem  and 
authority  among  us,  is  ariother  bache- 
lor, who  is  a   member  of  the  Inner- 
Temple;  a  man  of  great  probity,  wit, 
and   under/landing}  but  he  has  chofen 
his  place  of  refidence,  rather  to  obey  the 
••ion of  an  old  hwmourfome  father, 
in  puifuit  of  his  own  inclinations. 
He  was  placed  there  to  fuidy  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  is  the  mo  ft  learned  of 
any  of  the  houfe  in  thofe  of  the  Itage. 
Ariftotle  and  Longinus  are  much  better 
underftocd  by  him  than  Littleton  or 
Coke.     The  father  fends  up  every  poft 
<jueftior.s  relating  to  marriage-articles, 
leafes,  and  tenures,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; all  which  queftions  he  agrees  with 
an  attorney  to  anfwe.'  ar.d  take  care  of 
in  the  lump.     He  is  ftudying  the  paf- 
fions  themfelves,  when  he  fhould  be  en- 
quiring into   the  debates  among  men 
which  urife  from  them.     He  knows  the 
argument  of  each  of  the  orations  of  De- 
mofthenes  and  Tully;  but  not  one  cafe 
in  the  reports  of  our  own  courts.     No 
one  ever  took  him  for  a  fool,  but  none, 
except  his  intimate   friends,   know  he 
has   a   great  deal  of  wit.     This  turn 
makes   h'm  at  once  both  difmterefted 
and  agreeable:  as  few  of  his  thoughts 
are  drawn  from  bufmefs,  they  are  moft 
of  them  fit  for  convocation.     His  tafte 
of  books  is  a  little  too  juli  for  the  age 
he  lives  in;  he  has  read  ail,  but  approves 
of  very  few.     His  familiarity  with  the 
cultoms,  manners,  actions,  and  writings 
of  the  ancients,  makes  him  a  very  deli- 
cate obferver  of  what  occurs  to  him  in 
the  prefent  world.     He  is  an  excellent 
critic,  and  the  time  cf  the  play  is  his 
hour  of   bufmefs;   exaclly  at   five   he 
pafcs  through  New  Ir.n,croffes  through 
Rufiel  Court,  and  takes  a  turn  at  Will's 
till   the  play  begins;   he  has  his  fhoes 
rubbed  and  his  p-?ri\vig  powdered  at  the 
barber's  as  you  go  into  .the  Kofe.     It  is 
for  the  good  of  the  audience  when  he  is 
at  a   play,  for  the  aftors  have  an  am- 
bition to  pleafe  him. 

^The  ,  crfon  rf  next  conflderation,  is 
Sir  Andrew  Frccnort,  a  merchant  of 
great  eminence  in  the  city  of  London j  a 
peribn  of  indefatigable  induftry,  ftnmg 
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reafon,  and  great  experience.  His  no-? 
tions  of  trade  are  noble  and  generous, 
and  (as  every  rich  man  has  ufually  fome 
fly  way  of  jefting,  which  would  make 
no  great  figure  were  he  not  a  rich  man) 
he  calls  the  fea  the  Britifh  Common. 
He  is  acquainted  with  commerce  in  all 
it's  parts,  and  will  tell  you,  that  it  is  a 
ftupid  and  barbarous  way  to  extend  do- 
minion by  arms;  for  true  power  is  to  be 
got  by  arts  and  induftry.  Ha  will  often 
argue,  that  if  this  part  of  our  trade  were 
well  cultivated,  we  fhould  gain  from 
one  nation;  and  if  another,  from  ano- 
th,er.  I  have  heard  him  prove,  that  di- 
ligence makes  more  lafting  acquifitions 
than  valour,  and  that  fiotli  has  ruined 
more  nations  than  the  fword.  He  abounds 
in  feveral  frugal  maxims,  arnongft  which 
the  greateft  favourite  is—'  A  penny 
*  faved  is  a  penny  got,'  A  general 
trader  of  good  fenle  is  pleafanter  com- 
pany than  a  general  fcholar;  and  Sir 
Andrew  having  a  natural  unaffecled  elo- 
quence, the  pe»fpicijify  of  his  difcourfe 
gives  the  fame  pleafure  that  wit  would 
in  another  man.  He  has  made  his  for- 
tunes himfelfj  and  fays  that  England 
may  be  richer  than  other  kingdoms,  by 
as  plain  methods  as  he  himfelf  is  richer 
than  other  men;  though  at  the  fame  timq 
I  can  fay  this  of  him,  that  there  is  not  a 
point  in  the  compafs  but  blows  home  a 
fhip  in  which  he  is  an  owner. 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  club-room 
fits  Captain  Sentry,  a  gentleman  of  great 
courage,  good  undemanding,  but  in- 
vincible modefty.  He  is  one  of  thofe 
that  deferve  very  well,  but  are  very  auk- 
ward  at  putting  their  talents"  uitirin  the 
obiervation  of  li  .  id  take  no- 

tice of  them.  He  was  i'oine  years  a  cap- 
tain, and  behaved  him  (elf  with  great 
gallantry  in  feveral  engagements,  and 
at  feveral  fieges;  but  having  a  fmall 
eftate  of  his  own,  and  being  next  heir 
to  Sir  Roger,  he  has  quitted  a  way  of 
life  in  which  no  man  can  rife  iuitably  to 
his  n:erit,  who  is  not  fomething  of  a 
courtier,  as  well  as  a  folder.  1  have 
heard  him  often  lament,  that  in  a  pro- 
feiHqn  where  merit  is  placed  in  fo  con- 
fpieuous  a  view,  impudence  mould  get 
the  better  of  moil  /.-n  he  has 

talked  to  this  purpofe,  I  never  heard 
him  :r.akea  icrur  expreifion,  but  frankly 
confefs  that  he  left  the  world  becaufe 
he  was  not  fit  for  it.  A  ilric"l  honefiy, 
and  an  even  regular  behaviour,  are  in 
themfelves  obftaclcs  to  him  that  muft 
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through  crowds,  who  endeavour 
it  the  fame  end  with  himklf,  tlu- 

.Miimander.      He  will    howi  | 
his  way  of  talk  excule  generals,  for  not 
flilpoiiii!;  according  t<>  rt,  or 

inquiring  into  it;  *  F  ,  '  th:it 

*  great  man  who   has  a  mind  to  help 
4  me,  has  as  many  to  break  through  to 

*  come  at  me,  as  I  have  to  come  at 
«  him."     Therefore    he  will  co-- 

that  the  man  who  would  m  il 

•ily  in  a  military  w.t    . 
over  all  falfe  modeltv;  and  afiiil  l 

:^ainft   the   importunity  o! 

in  his 

own  vindication. 

cowardice  to  be  backward  in  averting 
what  you  ought  to  expert,  as  it  is  a 
military  fear  to  be  How  in  attacking 
when  it  is  your  duty.  With  this  can- 
tlour  does  the  gentleman  fpeak  of  him- 

.1  others.  The  fame  franknefs 
runs  through  allJiis  convcrfation.  The 
military  part  of  Ins  life  has  furniflied 
him  with  many  adventures,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  which  he  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
company;  for  he  is  never  overbearing, 
though  accultomed  to  command  men  in 
the  utmoit  degree  below  him;  nor  ever 
tod  obiequions,  from  an  habit  of  obey- 
ing men  highly  above  him. 

But  that  our  fociety  may  not  appear  a 
fet  of  humourifts,  unacquainted  with  the 
gallantries  and  pleafures  of  the  age,  we 
have  among  us  the  gallant  Will  Honey- 
comb; a  gentleman  who  according  to  his 

ihould  be  in  the  decline  of  his  lifej 
but  having  ever  been  very  careful  of  his 
perfon,  and  always  had  averyeafy  for- 
tun-j,  time  has  made  but  a  very  little 
imprefiion,  either  by  wrinkles  on  his 
forehead,  or  traces  in  his  brain.  His 
perfon  is  well  turned,  of  a  good  height. 
He  is  very  ready  at  that  fort  of  difcourfe 
with  which  men  ufually  entertain  wo- 
men. He  has  all  his  life  drefled  very 
well,  and  remembers  habits  as  others  do 
men.  He  can  fmile  when  one  fpeaks  to 
him,  and  laughs  eafily.  He  knows  the 
hiftory  of  every  mode,  and  can  inform 
you  from  which  of  the  French  king's 
wenches  our  wives  and  daughters  had 
this  manner  of  curling  their  hair,  that 
way  of  placing  their  hoods;  whole  frail- 
ty was  covered  by  fuch  a  lort  of  petti- 
coat, and  whofe  vanity  to-  ihew  her  foot 
made  that  part  of  the  drefs  fo  fhort  in 
i'uch  a  year.  In  a  word,  all  his  con- 
VcrfAtion  and  knowledge  have 


other  men  of  his 
•  hat  luch  a, 

cafion;  he  will  uii  \.>u,  when  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  danced  at  court,   i 

nother  was 
vith  him  at  the  head  cf  his  troop 

In  all  thefe  import 

lations,  he  has  ever  about  the  fame  time 
:  1  a  kind  glance  or  a  blow  of  a 

Ian  fVorn  fome  celebrated  beauty,  mo- 
t  Lord  fuch-a-one.    It" 
you  fpeak  of  a  young  commoner  that 
laid  a  lively  thing  in  the  houfe,  he  ftarts 
up — '  He  has;  good  blood   in  his  veins; 
Tom  Mirabell  begot  him;  the  rogue 
cheated  me  in  that  affair,  that  \ 
fellow's  mother  ufed  me  more  like  a 
than  any  woman  I  ever  made 
.aces  to.'     This  way  of  talking 
of  his  very  much  enlivens  the  converfa- 
tion  among  us  of  a  more  fedate  turn; 
and  I  find  there  is  not  one  of  the  com- 
pany, but  myfelf,  who  rarely  fpeak  at 
all,  but  fpeaks  of  him  as  of  that  fort  of 
man  who  is  ufually  called  a  well-bred 
fine  gentleman.     To  conclude  his  cha- 
racter, where  women  are  not  concern- 
ed, he  is  an  honeft  worthy  man. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account 
him,  'whom  I  am  next  to  fpeak  of,  as 
one  of  our  company;  for  he  vifits  us  but 
feldom,  but,  when  he  does,  it  adds  to 
every  man  elfe  a  new  enjoyment  of  him- 
felf.  He  is  a  clergyman,  a  very  philo- 
fophic  man,  of  general  learning,  great 
fanclity  of  life,  and  the  mod  exact 
good-  breeding.  He  has  the  misfortune 
to  ba  of  a  very  weak  conftitution,  and 
confequently  cannot  accept  of  fuch  cares 
and  bufmels  as  preferments  in  his  func- 
tion would  oblige  him  to;  he  is  there- 
fore among  divines  what  a  chamber- 
counfellor  is  among  lawyers.  The  pro- 
bity of  his  mind,  and  the  integrity  of 
his  life,  create  him  followers;  as  being 
eloquent  or  loud  advances  others.  He 
feldom  introduces  the  fubjecl  he  fpeaks 
upon;  but  we  are  fo  far  gone  in  years, 
that  he  obferves  when  he'is  among  us, 
an  earneftnefs  to  have  him  fall  on  fome 
divine  topic,  which  he  always  treats 
with  much  authority,  as  one  who  has 
no  interefts  in  this  world,  as  one  who 
is  battening  to  the  object  of  all  his  wiflies, 
and  conceives  hope  from  his  decays  and 
infirmities.  Thci's  are  my  ordinary  com- 
panions, R 
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jfcT   Q.UO    QJUISQJUE   FERE  STUDIO   DEVINCTUS 
AUT    Q_UIBUS   IN    REBUS   MULTUM   SUMUS   ANTE    MORATI,' 
ATQ^UE   IN    Q_UA   RAT  TONE   FUIT   CON  TENT  A    MAGIS   MENSj 
IN   SOMNIS   EADZM   PLERUM(fcUE  VIDEMUR   OSIRE. 

LUCR.  L.  4.  v.  95$« 

•————WHAT   STUDIES   PLEASE,    WHAT   MOST   DELIGHT, 

AND  FILL  MSN'S  THOUGHTS,  THEY  DREAM  THIM  O^ER  AT  NIGHT. 

CREECH, 


IN  one  of  my  late  rambles,  or  rather 
{peculations,  I  looked  into  the  great 
hall  where  the  bank  is  kept,  and  was 
'rot  a  little  pleafed  to  fee  the  directors, 
feeretaries,  and  clerks,  with  all  the  other 
members  of  that  wealthy  corporation, 
ranged  in  their  feveral  ftations,  accord- 
ing to  the  parts  they  aft  in  that  juft  and 
regular  ceconomy.  This  revived  in  my 
memory  the  many  difcourfes  which  I  had 
both  read  and  heard  concerning  the  de- 
cay of  public  credit,  with  the  methods  of 
rettoring  it,  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
have  always  been  defective,  becaufe  they 
have  always  been  made  with  an  eye  to 
feparate  interefts,  and  party  principles. 

The  thoughts  of  the  day  gave  my 
mind  employment  for  the  whole  night, 
fo  that' I  fell  infenfibly  into  a  kind  of 
methodical  dream,  which  difpofed  all  my 
contemplations  intoavifion  or  allegory, 
or  what  elfe  the  reader  fliall  pleafe  to 
call  it. 

Methought  I  returned  to  the  great 
hall,  where  I  had  been  the  morning  be- 
fore, but,  to  my  furprife,  inftead  of  the 
company  that  I  left  there,  I  faw,  to- 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  a  beau- 
tiful virgin,  feated  on  a  throne  of  gold. 
Her  name  (as  they  told  me)  was  Public 
Credit.  The  walls,  inftead  of  being 
adorned  with  pictures  and  maps,  were 
hung  with  many"  acts  of  parliament 
written  in  golden  letters.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall  was  the  Magna  Charta, 
with  the  aft  of  uniformity  on  the  right- 
hand,  and  the  aft  of  toleration  on  the 
left.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  was 
the  aft  of  fettlement,  which  was  placed 
full  in  the  eye  of  the  virgin  that  fat  upon 
the  throne.  Both  the  (ides  of  the  hall 
were  covered  with  fuch  afts  of  parlia- 
ment as  had  been  made  for  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  public  funds.  The  lady  feem- 
ed  to  let  an  unfpeakable  value  upon  thefe 
:  pieces  of  furniture,  inforauch  that 
flie  often  refreflied  her  eye  with  them, 


and  often  fmiled  with  a  fecret  pleafure 
as  {he  looked  upontKem;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  {hewed  a  very  particular  un- 
eafmeis,  if  fhc  faw  any  thing  approach- 
ing that  might  hurt  them.  She  appear- 
ed indeed  infinitely  timorous  in  all  her 
behaviour:  and,  whether  it  was  from  the 
delicacy  of  her  constitution,  or  that  me 
was  troubled  with  vapours,  as  I  was 
afterwards  told  by  one  \yjio  I  found  was 
none  of  her  well-wimers,  me  changed 
colour,  and  ftartled  at  every  thing  {he 
heard.  .  She  was  likewife  (as  I  after- 
wards found)  a  greater  valetudinarian- 
than  any  I  had  ever  met  with  even  in 
her  own  fex,  and  fubjeft  to  fuch  mo- 
mentary confumptions,  that,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  flie  would  fall  away 
from  the  molt  florid  complexion,  and 
the  moft  healthful  ftate  of  body,  and" 
wither  into  a  {keleton.  Her  recoveries 
were  often  as  fudden  as  her  decays,  info- 
much  that  me  would  revive  in  a  moment 
out  of  a  waiting  diftemper  into  a  habit 
of  the  higher!  health  and  vigour. 

I  hadvea-y  foon  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  thefe  o4uick  turns  and  changes 
in  her  conltitution.  There  fat  at  her 
feet  a  couple  of  feeretaries,  who  received 
every  hour  letters  from  ail  parts  of  the 
world,  which  the  one  or  the  other  of 
them  was  perpetually  reading  to  her; 
and,  according  to  the  news  fhe  heard, 
to  which  {he  was  exceedingly  attentive, 
{he  changed  colom',  and  discovered  many 
fymptoms  of  health  or  ficknefs. 

Behind  the  throne  was  a  prodigious 
heap  of  bags  of  money,  which  were  piled 
upon  one  another  fo  hi.-Ji  that  they 
touched  the  cieKng.  The  floor,  on  her 
right- hand  and  on  her  left,  was  covered 
with  vaft  fums  of  gold  that  rofe  up  in 
pyf&mids  on  cither  Vide  cf  her:  but  this 
I  did  not  fo  much  wonder  at,  when  I 
heard,  upon  inquiry,  that  {he  had  the 
fame  virtue  in  her  touch,  which  the 
poets  tell  w$  a  Indian  kirg  was  former- 
ly 
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II 


-.ml  tint  me  coi'; 

;.ito  that  pre- 
cious metai. 

After  a  liitl'-  dizrlr  nfufed 

ht,  which 

!,  iho  doors  f[t\ 

.f  a  dozen  of  the 
molt  hideous  phantoms  that  I  h 

They    c.mic    in  two    bv   two,    though 
matched   in  the  mol'  •  man- 

ner, and  mingled  together  in  a  kind  of 
!  IK:  tc.irn1-  to  defcribe 
their  hal  its  and  pcribns;  for  wh;. 
fon,  I  (hall  only  inform  nr 
the  firrt  couple  were  Tyranir 

•ud  A- 

;,  the  third,  the  Genius  of  a  Com- 
monwealth, and  a  young  tjian  of  about 
r.vent  It  of  age,  whole  name 

I  could  not  learn.  He  had  a  (word  m 
his  right-hand,  which  in  the  dance  he 
often  Dnmdiflied  at  the  Aft  of  Settle- 
ment; and  a  citizen,  who  ftood  by  me, 
whiipered  in  my  ear,  that  he  faw  a 
fponge  in  his  left-hand.  The  dance  of 
io  many  jarring  natures  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  fun,  moon,  and  earth,  in  the  Re- 
i ,  that  danced  together  for  no  other 
end  but  to  eclipfe  one  another. 

The  reader  will  eafily  fuppofe,  by 
v/hat  has  been  before  laid,  that  the  lady 
on  the  throne  would  have  been  almoft 
frighted  to  diftra&ion,  had  me  feen  but 
anyone  of  thefefpeftres;  what  then  muft 
have  been  her  condition  when  fhe  law 
them  all  in  a  body?  She  fainted  and  died 
away  at  the  fight— 

Et  r.equejam  cc'.r  eft  w'tjlo  candirc  rubcr'r, 
AVc  vir  qu<£.  tnodo  vljaplacebant^ 

.AVc  corpui  remanet — 

OVIB.  MIT.  t.  3.  v.  491. 


Her  f 

Her  blooming  cheeks  aflame  a  palid  taint, 
..-r  lorm  regains* 

.e  was  as  great  a   clunjre  in  the 
hill   of  money-bags,  and  i  - 

money,  ti 

:to  fo  many  empty  bags,  that  I 

now   found  not  above  a   tj;.;h   part  of 

ith  money.    The 

lvlt  n  e,  and 

;s  that 

•  .-ally  filled  with  money,  ha  , 
n  up  with  air,  and  called  into  my 
.  y  the  bags  full  of  wind,  which 
Homer  tells  us  his  hero  received  as  a 
prefent  from  ^Eolus.     The  great  heaps 
of  gold  on  either  fide  the  throne  now 
red  to  be  only  heaps  of  paper,  or 
little  piles  of  notched  fticks,  bound  up 
together  in  bundles  like  Bath-faggots. 

Whilft  I  was  lamenting  this  ludden 
defolation  that  had  been  made  before 
me,  the  whole  fcene  vanimed:  in  th« 
room  of  the  frightful  fpcftres,  there  now 
entered  a  fecond  dance  of  apparitions, 
very  agreeably  matched  together,  and 
made  up  of  very  amiable  phantoms. 
The  fid*  pair  was  Liberty  with  Mo- 
narchy at  her  right-handj  the  fecond 
was  Moderation,  leading  in  Religion^ 
and  the  third  a  perfon  whom  I  had 
never  feen,  with  the  Genius  of  Great 
Britain.  At  the  firft  entrance  the  lady- 
revived,  the  bags  fwelled  to  their  former 
bulk,  the  piles  of  faggots  and  heaps  of 
paper  changed  into  pyramids  of  gui- 
neas: and  for  my  own  part,  I  was  f*> 
tran (ported  with  joy,  that  I  awaked, 
though,  I  mult  confers,  I  would  fain 
have  fallen  nfleep  again  to  have  clofed 
wy  vifion,  if  I  could  have  done  it. 


N°  IV.     MONDAY,  MARCH  5. 

— — EGREGII  MORTALEM   ALTIQJJE   STT.ENTT? 

HOR.S'AT.  6<    L.  2. 

ONE  OF    UNCOMMON   S2LENCE   AND    RESERVE. 


AN  author,  when  he  firft  appears  in 
the  world, 

has  nothing  to  think  of  but  his  per- 
formances. With  a  gen:!  lhare  of  this 
vanity  in  my  heart,  1  made  it  my  bu- 
fmelV  .  to  liften  after 

my  QWU  fv'  .    I  have  Jbruetimei 


met  with  circumftances  which  dfd  not 
difpleafe  me,  I  have  been  encov.- 
by  others  which  gave  me  as  much  mor- 
in.  It  is  incredible  to  think  how 
empty  I  have  in  this  time  obfer red  fbme 
part  of  the  fpecies  to  be,  what  mere 
blank  -  when  they  firil  come 

abroad 
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abroad  in  the  morning,  how  utterly 
they  are  at  a  ftand  until  they  are  fet  a- 
going  by  fome  paragraph  in  a  news- 
paper:  fuch  perfons  are  very  acceptable 
to  a  young  author,  for  they  defire  no 
more  "in  anv  thing  but  to  be  new  to  be 
agreeable.  If  I  found  confolation  among 
fuch,  I  was  as  much  difquieted  by  the 
incapacity  of  others.  Thefe  are  mor- 
tals who  have  a  certain  curiofity  without 
power  of  refleclion,  and  perufed  my 
papers  like  fpeftators  rather  than  read- 
ers. But  there  is  fo  little  pleafure  in  en- 
quiries thatfo  nearly  concern  ourfelves, 
(it  being  the  worft  way  in  the  world  to 
fame,  to  be  too  anxious  about  it)  that 
upon  the  whole  I  refolved  for  the  future 
to  go  on  in  my  ordinary  way;  and  with- 
out too  much  fear  or  hope  about  t;he 
bqfmefs  of  reputation,  to  be  veiy  care- 
ful ofthedefignof  myaftions,  but  very 
negligent  of  the  confequences  of  them. 
It  is  an  endlefs  and  frivolous  purfuit 
to  aft  by  any  other  rule  than  the  care  of 
fatisfying  our  own  minds  in  what  we 
do.  One  would  think  a  filent  man,  who 
concerned  himfelf  with  no  one  breath- 
ing, (hould  be  very  little  liable  to  mif- 
interpretations;  and  yet  I  remember  I 
was  once  taken  up  for  a  Jefuit,  for  no 
other  reafon  but  my  profound  taciturni- 
ty. It  is  from  this  misfortune,  that  to  be 
out  of  harm's  way,  I  have  ever  fmce 
affecled  crowds.  He  who  comes  into 
afTemblies  only  to  gratify  his  curiofity, 
and  not  to  make  a  figure,  enjoys  the 
pleafures  of  retirement  in  a  more  exqui- 
lite  degree  than  he  pofTibly  could  in  his 
clofet;  the  lover,  the  ambitious,  and 
the  mifer,  are  followed  thither  by  a 
worfe  crowd  than  any  they  can  with- 
draw from.  To  be  exempt  from  the 
pa  (lions  with  which  others  are  torment- 
ed, is  the  only  pleafing  folitude.  I  can 
very  juftly  fay  with  the  ancient  fage— 
v  1 ,1-11  never  lefs  alone  than  when  alone.' 
As  I  am  infignificant  to  the  company 
in  public  places,  and  as  it  is  vifible  I 
do  not  come  thither,  as  mod  do,  to 
(hew  myfelf ;  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all 
•who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance, 
and  have  often  as  kind  looks  from  well- 
drefled  gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  a  poet 
would  beftow  upon  one  of  his  audience. 
There  are  fo  many  gratifications  attend 
this  public  fort  of  obfcurity,  that  fome 
little  diftaftes  I  daily  receive  have  loft 
t1  e  r  anguifhj  and  I  did  the  other  day, 
without  the  leaft  difpleafure,  overhear 
one  fay  of  me— '  That  ftrange  fellow 3' 


and  another  anfwer — '  I  have  ': 
'  the  fellow's  face  thefe  twelve  years, 
'  and  fo  muft  you;  but  I  believe  you 
'  are  the  firft  ever  aflced  who  he  was/ 
There  are,  I  muft  confefs,  many  to 
whom  my  perfon  is  as  well  known  as 
that  of  their  neareft  relations,  who  give 
themfelves  no  farther  trouble  about  call- 
ing me  by  my  name  or  quality,  but 
fpeak  of  me  very  currently  by  Mr. 
What  d'ye  call  him. 

To  make  up  for  thefe  trivial  difad- 
vlntages,  I  have  the  high  fatisfaclion 
of  beholding  all  nature  with  an  unpre- 
judiced eye;  and  having  nothing  to  do 
with  men's  paflions  or  interefts,  I  can 
with  the  greater  fagacity  confider  their 
talents,  manners,  failings,  and  merits. 

It  is  remarkable  that  thole  who  want 
any  one-  fenfe  pofiefs  the  others  with 
greater  force  and  vivacity.  Thus  my 
want  of,  or  rather  refignation  of,  fpeech, 
gives  me  all  the  advantages  of  a  dumb 
man.  I  have,  methinks,  a  more  than 
ordinary  penetration  in  feeingj  and  flat- 
ter myielf  that  I  have  looked  into  the 
higheft  and  loweft  of  mankind,  and 
make  fhrewd  guelTes,  without  being  ad- 
mitteu  to  their  converfation,  at  the  in- 
moft  thoughts  and  reflections  of  all 
whom  I  behold.  It  is  from  hence  that 
good  or  ill  fortune  has  no  manner  of 
force  towards  affecling  my  judgment. 
I  fee  men  flourifhing  in  courts,  and 
languishing  in  jails,  without  being  pre- 
judiced from  their  circumftances  to  their 
favour  or  di (advantage;  but  from  their 
inward  manner  of  bearing  their  condi- 
tion, often  pity  tl  e  profperous,  and  ad- 
mire the  unhappy. 

Thofe  who  converfe  with  the  dumb, 
know  from  the  turn  of  their  eyes,  and 
the  .changes  of  their  countenance,  their 
fi-ntiments  of  the  objefts  before  them. 
I  have  indulged  my  filence  to  fuch  an 
extravagance,  that  the  few  who  are  in- 
timate with  me,  anfwer  my  fmiles  with 
concurrent  fentences,  and  argue  to  the 
very  point  I  ihaked  my  head  at,  without 
my  Ipeaking.  Will  Honeycomb  was 
very  entertaining  the  other  night  at  » 
play,  to  a  gentleman  who  fat  on  his 
right-hand,  while  I  was  at  his  left. 
The  gentleman  believed  Will  was  talk- 
ing to  himfelf,  when  upon  -my  looking 
with  great  approbation  at  a  young  thing 
in  a  box  before  us,  he  faid — *  I  am 
'  quite  of  another  opinion.  She  has,  I 
«  allow,  a  very  pleating  afpeft,  but  me- 
'  thinks  that  fnnpiicity  in  her  counte- 
«  nance 
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*  nance  is  rather  childifli  than  innocent/ 
When  I  oblerved  her  a  fecond  time,  he 
laid — *  I  grant  her  drel's  is  very  hecom- 

,  but  perhaps  the  merit  of  that 
choice  is  owing  to  her  mother;  for 
though,'  continued  he,  «  I  allow  a 
beauty  to  be  as  much  common 
the  elegance  of  her  drel's,  as  a  \vit  for 
that  of  his  language;  yet,  if  (he  rns 
fto!en  the  colour  of  liu-  ribbands  fioin 
another,  or  had  adirtce  about  her 
trimmings,  1  (hall  hot  allow  her  the 
praife  of  diets,  any  more  than  I  would 
call  :m  author.'  When  I 

threw  •  Y.if'U  tin-  next  woman 

to  her,  Will  fpoke  what  I  looked,  ac- 
cording to  his  romantic  imagination,  in 

;nner. 

'  Behold,  you  who  dare,  thatcharm- 
virginj  behold  the  beauty  of  her 
,n  chaltiied  by  the  innocence  of 

*  lur  thoughts.    Chaftitj",  good-nature, 

*  and  affability,  are  the  graces  that  play 

*  in  her  countenance;  me  knows  me  is 
'  hamlfome,  but  (he  knows  fhe  is  good. 
'  Confciuus  beauty  adorned  with  con- 
f  fcious  virtue!     What  a  fpirit  is  there 
'  in  thofeeyes!  What  a  bloom  in  that 
'  perfon!  How  is  the  whole  woman  ex- 
'  prefTed  in  her  appearance!  her  air  has 
'  the  beauty  of  motion,  and  her  look 

*  the  force  of  language.' 

It  was  prudence  to  turn  away  my  eyes 
from  this  object,  and  therefore  I  turned 
them  to  the  thoughtlefs  creatures  who 
make  up  the  lump  of  that  fex,  and  move 
a  knowing  eye  no  more  thnn  tbe  por- 
traitures of  infignificant  people  by  crdi- 
-. -.aimers,  which  are  but  pictures 
of  pictures. 

Thus  the  working  of  my  own  mind 
is  the  general  entertainment  of  my  life; 
I  never  enter  into  the  commerce  of  dif- 
courfe  with  any  but  my  particular  friends, 
zmd  not  in  public  even  with  them.  Such 
an  habit  has  perhaps  raifed  in  me  un- 
common reflections  ;  but  this  effect  I 
cannot  communicate  but  by  my  writ- 
ings. As  my  pleafures  are  alinort 
wholly  confined  to  thofe  of  the  fight,  I 
take  it  for  a  peculiar  happinefs  that  I 
have  always  had  an  eafy  and  familial- 
admittance  to  the  fair-fex.  If  I  never 
praifed  or  flattered,  I  never  belyed  or 
rvntradifted  them.  As  tht-fe  compofe 
:  c  world,  and  aie,  by  the  juft 


complaifance  and  gallantry  of  eur  na- 
tion, the  more  powerful  part  of  our 
people,  I  mall  dedic.r  icrable 

(hare  of  thele  my  (peculations  to  their 
iervicc,  and  (hall  lead, the  young  through 
all  the  becoming  duties  of  virginity, 
marriage,  and  widowhood.  When  it 
is  a  woman's  day,  in  my  works,  I  ihail 

.our  at  a  (tile  and  air  luitable  to 
their  underltanding.  When  I  fay  this, 
I  muft  be  underitood  to  mean,  : 

(hall  not  lower  but  cxrdt  the  fubjecls  I 

upon.     DK  their  enter- 

tainment, is  not  to  be  dcbafed  but  re- 
fined. A  man  may  appear  learned 
without  talking  fentences,  as  in  his  or- 
dinary gefture  he  difcovers  he  can  dance 
though  he  does  not  cut  capers.  In  a 
wordf  I  (hall  take  it  for  the  great  eii 
gjory  of  my  work,  if  among  reafonable 
women  this  paper  may  furnirti  tea-table 
talk.  In  order  to  it,  I  fhall  treat  on 
matters  which  relate  to  females,  as  they 
are  concerned  to  approach  or  fly  from 
the  other  fex,  or  as  they  are  tied  to  them 
by  blood,  intereft,  or  affection.  Upon 
this  occafion  I  think  it  but  reafonable 
to  declare,  that  whatever  fkill  I  may 
have  in  (peculation,  I  fhall  never  be- 
tray what  the  eyes  of  lovers  fay  to  each 
other  in  my  prefence.  At  the  fame 
time  I  (hall  not  think  myfelf  obliged, 
by  this  promile,  to  conceal  any  falfe 
protellations  which  I  obferve  made  by 
glances  in  public  aflemblies ;  but  en- 
deavour to  make  both  fexes  appear  in 
their  conduct  what  they  are  in  their 
hearts.  By  this  means,  love,  during 
the  time  of  my  fpeculations,  (h'all  be 
carried  on  with  the  fame  (incerity  as  any 
other  affairs  of  lefs  confideration.  As 
this  is  the  greater!:  concern,  men  (hall 
be  from  henceforth  liable  to  the  greateft 
reproach  for  misbehaviour  in  it.  Falfe- 
hpod  in  love  (hall  hereafter  bear  a  blacker 
afpec~t,  than  infidelity  in  friendmip,  or 
villainy  in  bufmefs.  For  this  great  and 
good  end,  all  breaches  againll  that  no- 
ble paiTion,  the  cement  of  fociety,  (hall 
be  feverdy  examined.  But  this,  and  all 
other  matters  loofely  hinted  at  now,  and 
iii  my  former  papers,  fhall  have  their 
'proper  place  in  my  following  difcourfes; 
tl»e  preient  writing  is  only  to  admonifh 
the  world,  that  they  fhall  not  find  me 
aji  idle  b'-t  a  bufy  Spectator.  R 
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N°V.    TUESDAY,    MARCH  6, 

SfZCTATUM  ADMISSI  RISUM   TENEATIS?  HoR>   AR 

ADMITTED   TO  THE   SIGHT,  WOU'D    YOU  NOT   LAVCH? 


AN  Opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  ex- 
travagantly lavifh  in  it's  decora- 
tions, as  it's  only  defign  is  to  gratify  the 
fenfes,  and  keep  up  an  indolent  attention 
in  the  audience.  Common  fenfe  how- 
ever  requires,  that  there  mould  be  RO- 
thing  in  the  fcenes  and  machines  which 
may  appear  childifh  and  abfurd.  How 
would  the  wits  of  King  Charles's  time 
have  laughed  to  have  feen  Nicolini  ex- 
poled  to  a  tempeft  in  robes  of  ermine, 
and  failing  in  an  open  boat  upon  a  Tea 
of  pafteboard?  What  a  field  of  raillery 
would  they  have  been  let  into,  had  they 
heen  entertained  with  painted  dragons 
fpitting  wild-fire,  enchanted  chario's 
drawn" by 'Flanders  mares,  and  real  caf- 
cades  in  artificial  landflcips?  A  little 
/kill  in  criticifm  would  inform  us,  that 
fhadows  and  realities  ought  not  to  be 
mixed  together  in  the  fame  piece ;  and, 
that  the  fcenes  which  are  defigned  as  the 
reprefentations  of  nature,  fhouldbe  filled 
with  refemblances,  and,  not  with  the 
things  themfelves.  If  one  would  repre- 
fcnt  a  wide  champain  country  filled  ^vith 
herds  and  flocks,  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  draw  the  country  only  upon  the 
fcenes,  and  to  croud  feveral  parts  of  the 
flage  \\ith  fheep  and  oxen.  This  is 
joining'  together  inconfiftencies,  and 
making  the  decoration  partly  real  and 
partly  imaginary.  I  would  recommend 
what  I  have  fajd  here  to  the  directors, 
as  well  as  to  the  admirers  of  our  mo- 
dern opera. 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  ftreets  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  I  faw  an  ordinary  fel- 
low carrying  a  cage  full  of  little  birds 
upon  his  fhoulder;  and,  as  I  was  won- 
dering with  myfelf  what  ufe  he  would 
put  them  to,  he  was  met  very  luckily  by 
an  acquaintance,  who  had  the  fame  cu- 
riofity.  Upon  his  aiking  him  what  he 
had  upon  his  moulder,  he  told  him  that 
he  had  been  buying  fparrows  for  the 
opera.  *  Sparrows  for  the  opera,"  fays 
his  friend,  licking  his  lips,  '  what,  'are 
?  they  to  beroarted?' — *  No,  no,'  fays 
the  other, '  they  are  to  enter  towards  the 


«  end  of  the  firll  aft,  and  to  fly  about 
'  the  ftage.' 

This  irrange  dialogue  awakened  my 
cuiiofity   fo    far,    that    I    immediately 
bought  the  opera,   by  which   means  I 
perceked-that  the  fparrows  were  to  aft 
the  part  of  finging- birds  in  a  delightful 
grove;  though  upon  a  nearer  .enquiry  I 
found  the  fparrows  put  the  fame  trick 
upon  the  audience,  that  Sir  Martin  Mar- 
all    practifed   upon    his   miftrefs;    for 
though  they  flew  in  fight,  the    mufic 
proceeded  from  a  conibit   of  flagelets 
and  birds-calls  which  were  planted  be- 
hind the  fcenes.     At  the  fame  time  I 
made  this  difcovery,   I  found  by  the 
difcourfe  of  the  actors,  that  there  were 
great  defigns  on  foot  for  the  improvement 
of  the  opera;  that  it  had  been  propofed 
to  break  down  a  part  of  the  wall,  and 
to  furprife  the  audience  with  a  party  of 
an  hundred  horfe;  and  that  there  \vas 
actually  a  project  of  bringing  the  New 
River  into  the  houfe,  to  be  employed  in 
jetteaus   and  water-works.     This  pro- 
ject, as  I  havefince  heard,  is  poftponed 
till  the  fummer  feafon;  when  it  is  thought 
the  coolnefs  that  proceeds  from  foun- 
tains and  cafcades  will  be  more  accept- 
able and  refreshing  to  people  of  quality. 
In  the  mean  time,   to  find  out  a  more 
agreeable  entertainment  for  the  winter 
feafon,   the  opera  of  Rinaido  is   filled 
with  thunder^ and  lightning,  illumina- 
tions and  fire-works;  which  the  audience 
may  look  upon  without  catching  cold, 
and  indeed,   without  much  clanger  of 
being  burnt;  fcr  there  are  feveral  en-  • 
gines  filled  with  water,  and  ready  to 
play  at  a  minute's  warning,  in  cafe  any 
fuch  accident  mould    happen.     How- 
e?er,  as  I  have  a  very  great  friend/hip 
for  the  owner   of  this  theatre,  I  hope 
,  that  he  has  been  wife  enough  to  infure 
his  houfc  before  he. would  let  this  opera 
be  acted  in  it. 

It  is  co  wonder  that   thofe   fcenes 
/hould  be  very  furpriiing    which  were 
contrived  by  two  poets  of  different  na- 
tions, and  raifed  by  two  magicians  of 
different 
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different  fexes.    Armich  (as  we  are  told 
in   the  argument)   w;;s  an  Amazonian 
.  ami   poor  Suvniur   C 

i  ions  reprc- 

fentrd)    a    Chiiltian    conuu 
Chriltiano.)     I  mult  confefs  I  rr 
much  puzzled  to  find  how  an  Amazon 
fhould  he  verlL-d  in  the  black  art;  or  how 
a  good  Chnllinn,  for  fuch  is  the  part  of 
the  magician,  fliould  cka!  with  the  devil. 

To  coniiHer  the  poet  after  tli.- 
juror,  I  fhall  give  you  a  tallc  of  ihe  Ita- 
lian fi\>m  the  tirlt  lines  of  1 
Eccoti,  beni^iio  Iclton^  unparto  dipocbe 
fert, .  i'.to iii  nottf,  non  e  pero 

abortodiii  t'ctre 

figliod  I'ar- 

najj'o.—  i, tin- birth 

of  a  fe  •  '.•  ,h  it. 

be  t!i  of  th«  night,  is  not 

the  abortive  of  clarkncls,  but  will 
make  itfelf  known  to  be  the  Ton  of 
Apollo,  with  a  certain  rar  of  Par- 
nalfus.'  He  afrc; -wards  pr-n^eds  to 
call  Mynheer  Handel  the  Orpheus  of 
,j,  and  to  acquaint  us,  in  the 
fame  funlimity  o{'  itile,  that  he  com- 
;his  opera  in  a  fortnight.  Such 
•  wits  to  whofe  taftes  we  fo  am- 
bitioufly  conform  ourfelves.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  the  HP. tit  writers  among  the 
modern  Italians  exprcls  themlclves  in 
fuch  a  florid  fjrm  of  words,  and  fuch 
tedious  circinnlocutions,  as  ajv  nfed  by 
none  but  pedants  in  our  own  country; 
and  at  the  fame  time  fill  their  v/iv 
with  fuch  poor  imaginations  and  con- 
reits,  as  our  youths  are  afhamed  of  be- 
fore they  have  been  two  jv 
univerfity.  S^mc  may  !-e  apt  to  think 
that  it  is  the  uiricrence  of  genius  which 
produc  ence  in  the  works  of 

the  two  nati'.v.o;  but  to  mew  there  is 
nothing  in  :  :  look  into  the 

writings  of  the  old  Italians,  fuch  as 
Cicero  and  Virgil,  we  fhall  find  that 
the  Engli/h  writers,  in  their  way  of 
thinking  and  exprelnng  themfelves,  re- 
lemble  thole  authors  much  mere  thanr 
the  modern  Iwiluus  prcteud  to  du.  And 


as  for  the  poet  himfclf,  from  whom  the 

ni  of  this  o) 

intinr.  .,:h  Momit-ur  H 

that  o  il  is  worth  all  the 

clincant  01  1  aflb. 

But  to  return  to  tin  rhcre 

have  ;  •  my  flights  of  tliem  let 

loofe. in  this  opera,  thai  ^d  tl'.e 

houic  will  never  get  rid  of  them;  and 
that  in  ot!i<  r  pb.ys  they  may  make  their 

g  and  in. 
n  flying  in  a  lady's 
N  r,  or  perching  upon  a  king's 
throne;    bolides     the     inconveniencies 
winch  the  lu-.ids  t>t   the  audiences  may 
fometimes  fuirer  from  them.     I  am  cre- 
dibly informed,  that  there  was  once  a 

of  carting  into  an  opera  tL 
of  Whittington  and  his  cat,  and  ' 
order  to  it,  th^re  had  been  got  together 
'.  quantity  of  mice;  but  Mr. Rich, 
the   proprietor  of   the   playhouie,    \<-\y 
f.rud.-ntly  confiderrd  that  it  we  • 

.!>le  for  the  cat  to  kill  them  all, 
and  that  consequently  thepi-ince^ 
ftagc   :.  is  much   infeltc.i  wich 

mice,  as  the  prince  of  the  ifland  w.. 
fore  the  cat's  arrival  upon  it;  for  . 
reafon   iie  would  not  permit   it    to   he 
acted  in  his  houfe.     And  indeed  I  can- 
not blame  him;  for,  as  he  faid  ve; 
upon  that  cccafion,  I  do  not  hear  that 
any  of  the  performers  in  our  opera  pre- 
tend  to  equal  the  famous   pied  piper, 
who  made  all  the  mice  of  a  great  town, 
in  Germany  follow  his  mufic,    and  by 
that'  means  cleared   the  place  of  : 
little  noxious  animals. 

Before  I  difmifs  this  paper,  I  nnill 
inform  my  reader,,  that  I  hear  ther. 
treaty  on  foot  with  London  and  Will; 
(who  will  be  appointed  gardeners  of 
the  playhonfe)  to  furnifh  the  opera  of 
Rinaldo  and  Arm  id  a  with  an  orange- 
grove;  and  that  the  next  time  it  is  a 
the  iinging-binls  will  be  peribnated  by 
tom-ti;s;  the  undertakers  being  refbived 
e  neither  pains  nor  money  for  the 
..tion  of  the  2U.1.. 
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N°  VI.    WEDNESDAY,    MARCH  7. 

CREDEBANT   HOC   GRANDE   NEFAS,  ET   MORTE  PIANDUM, 

SI  JUVENIS   VETULO  NON   A  SS  VR  R  EXER  A  T,  jvy    gAT> 

'TWAS  IMFIOUS  THEN  (so  MUCH  WAS  AGE  REVER'D) 

JTOR   YOUTH   TO  KEEP   THEIR    SEAT,  WHEN  AN  OLD   MAN   APPEAR'r>. 


I  Know  no  evil  under  the  fun  fo  gre.it 
as  the  abufe  of  the  -.nderftantiing, 
and  yet  there  is  no  one  vice  more  com- 
mon. It  has  diffufed  itfelf  through  both 
fexes  and  all  qualities  of  mankind;  and 
there  is  hardly  that  perfon  to  be  found, 
who  is  not  mere  concerned  for  the  re- 
putation of  vi- it  and  ienie,  than  honefty 
and  virtue.  But  this  unhappy  affe6ta- 
tion  of  being  wife  rather  than  honeft, 
witty  than  good-natured,  is  the  fource 
of  moft  of  the  ill  habits  of  life.  Such 
falfeimpreflions  are  owing  to  the  aban- 
doned writings  of  men  of  wit,  and  the 
auk  ward  imitation  of  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. 

For  this  reafon  Sir  Roger  was  faying 
Jaft  night,  that  he  wae  of  opinion  none 
but  men  of  fine  parts  deferve  to  be 
hanged.  The  reflections  of  fuch  men 
are  fo  delicate  upon  all  occurrences 
•which  they  are  concerned  in,  that  they 
fhould  be  expofed  to  more  than  ordinary 
infamy  and  punifhment  for  offending 
:i  fuch  quick  admonitions  as  their 
own  fouls  give  them,  and  blunting  the 
iine  edge  of  their  minds  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  they  are  no  more  fhocked  at 
vice  and  felly,  than  men  of  flower  ca- 
pacities. There  is  no-  greater  monfter 
in  being,  than  a  very  ill  man  of  great 
parts:  he  lives  like  a  man  in  a  palfy, 
with  one  fide  of  him  dead.  While  per- 
haps heenjoys  the  fatisfaftion  of  luxury, 
of  wealth,  of  ambition,  he  has  loft  the 
tafte  of  good-will,  of  friendfhip,  of  in- 
nocence. Scarecrow,  the  begjy.:r  in 
Lincoln's-  Inn-Fields,whodifabledhim- 
felf  in  his  right  leg,  and  afks  alms  all 
day  to  get  himfelf  a  warm  fupper  and  a 
trull  at  night,  is  not  half  fo  defpicable 
a  wretch  as  fuch  a  man  of  fenie.  The 
beggar  has  no  relifh  above  fcnfations; 
he  rinds  reft  more  agreeable  than  mo- 
tion; and  while  he  has  a  warm  fire  and 
his  doxy,  never  reflects  that  he  deferves 
to  be  whipped.  <  Every  man  who  ter- 
'  minates  his  fatisfaitions  and  enjoy- 
f*  within  the  fupply  of  his  own 
'  neceffities  and  paflions,  is/  lays  Sir 


Roger,  '  in  my  eye,  as  poor  a  rogue  as 
Scarecrow.  But,'  continued  he, '  for 
the  lofs  of  public  and  private  virtue, 
we  are  beholden  to  your  men  of  parts 
forfoothj  it  is  with  them  no  matter 
what  is  done,  fo  it  be  done  with  an 
air.  But  to  me,  who  am  fo  whimfical 
in  a  corrupt  age  as  to  aft  according 
to  nature  and"  reafon,  a  felfifh  man, 
in  the  moft  mining  circumftance  and 
equipage,  appears  in  the  fame  condi- 
tion with  the  fellow  above-mentioned, 
but  mo  re  contemptible,  in  proportion 
to  what  more  he  robs  the  public  of, 
and  enjoys  above  him.  I  lay  it  down 
therefore  for  a  rule,  that  the  whole  man 
is  to  move  together j  that  every  action 
of  any  importance,  is  to  have  a  pro- 
fpe6l  of  public  good;  and  that  the 
general  tendency  of  our  indifferent 
aclions  ought  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  reafon,  of  religion,  of  good- 
breeding;  without  this  a  man,  as  I  be- 
fore have  hinted,  is  hopping  inftead  of 
walking,  he  is  not  in  his  entire  and 
proper  motion.' 

While  the  honeft  knight  was  thus 
bewildering  himfelf  in  good  ftarts,  I 
looked  attentively  upon  him,  which 
made  him,  I  thought,  collecl  his  mind 
a  little.  '  What  I  aim  at,1  fays  he, '  is 
to  reprefent,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  to 
polifli  our  underftandings  and  neglect 
our  manners,  is  of  all  things  the  melt 
inexcuiable.  Reafon  fhould  govern 
paflion,  but  inftead  of  that,  you  fee, 
it  is  often  fubfervicnt  to  it;  and  as 
unaccountable  as  one  would  think  it, 
a  wife  man  is  not  always  a  good  man. 
This  degeneracy  is  not  only  the  gift 
of  particular  perfons,  but  at  fome 
times  of  a  whole  people ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  appear  upon  examination,  that 
the  moft  polite  ages  are  the  leaft  vir- 
tuous. This  may  be  attributed  to 
the  folly  of  admitting  wit  and  learn- 
ing as  merit  in  themielves,  without 
confidering  the  application  of  them. 
By  this  means  it  becomes  a  rule,  not 
fo  muchto  regard  what  we  do,  as  how 

*  w« 
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*  we  do  it.     But  this  falfe  beauty  will 

*  not  pafs  upon  men  of  honeft  minds 
«  and  true  tafte:    Sir  Richard  Black  - 
'  more  fays,  with  as  much  good  fenfe  as 
'  virtue — "   It  is  a  mighty  dishonour 
"  and   fhame   to  employ  excellent  fa- 
"  ctilties  and  abundance  of  wit  to  hu- 
"  mour  and  pleafc  men  in  their  vices 
"  and    follies.      The  great  enemy  of 
"  mankind,    notwithstanding  his   wit 
"  and   angelic    faculties,    is    the    nioft 
"  i)  lious  being  in  the  whole  creation." 
'  He  goes  on  loon  after  to  fay  very  gc- 

*  neroully,  that  he  undertook  the  writ- 
'  ing  of  his  poem  "  to  refcue  the  Mules 
"  out  of  the  hands  of  ravilhers,  to  re- 
"   Itore  them  to  their  fwcet  and  chafte 
"  maniions,  and  to  engage  them  in  an 
"  employment  fuitable  to  their  dignity." 
'  This  certainly  ought  to  be  the  pur- 
'  pofe  of  every  man  who  appears    in 
'  public,  and  whoever  does  not  proceed 

*  upon    that   foundation,    injures    his 
'  country  as  faft  as  he  fucceeds  in  his 

*  (hulies.     When  modefty  ceafes  to  be 
'  the  chief  ornament  of  one  fex,  and 
'  integrity  of  the  other,  fociety  is  upon 
'  a  wrong  bafis,  and  we  (hall  be  ever 

*  after  without  rules  to  guide  our  judg- 
'  ment  in  what  is  really  becoming  and 
'  ornamental.     Nature  and  reafon  di- 
'  reft  one  thing,    paifion  and  humour 

*  another:  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the 
'  two  latter,  is  going  into  a  road  that  is 
'  both  endlefs  and  intricate;   when  we 
'  purfue  the  other,  our  paffage  is  df- 

*  lightful,  and  what  we  aim   at  eafiiy 

*  attainable. 

*  I  do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at 
'  prefentas  polite  a  nation  as  any  in  the 

*  world  j  but  any  man  who  thinks  can 
1  eafiiy  fee,  that  the  affectation  of  be- 

*  ing  gay  and  in  fafhion,  has  very  near 
'  eaten  ug  our  good  fenle  and  cur  reli- 
«  gion.     Is  there  any  thing  fo  juft,  as 

*  that  mode  and  gallantry  mould   be 
'  built  upon  exerting  ourfelves  in  what 
'  is  proper  and  agreeable  to  the  infti- 
<  tutions  of  jultice  and  piety  among  us? 

*  And  yet  is  there  any  thing  more  com- 


*  mon  than  that  we  run  in  perfect  con* 

*  tradition  to  them?  All  which  is  fup- 

*  ported  by  no  other  pretenfion,   than 
c  that  it  is  done  with  what  we  call  a 
'  good  grace. 

*  Nothing  ought  to  be  held  laudable 
'  or  becoming,  but  what  nature  itlllf 
'  fhould  prompt  us  to  think  fo.  Re- 
'  fpi-cl  to  all  kind  of  fuperiors  is  found • 
'  ed,  methinks,  tipon  inllincl;  and  yet 

*  what  is  fo  ridiculous  as  age?     I  make 
1  this  abrupt  tranlition  to  the  n 

'  of  this  vice  more  than  any  other,  in 
'  order  to  introduce  a  little  Itory,  whicli 

*  I  think  a  pretty  inftance  that  t!. 

'  polite  age  is  in  danger  of  being  the 
'  molt  vicious. 

'  It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a 
'  public  representation  of  fome  play  ex- 
'  hibited  in  honour  of  the  common- 
'  wealth,  that  an  old  gentleman  came 
'  too  late  for  a  place  fuitable  to  his  age 
'  and  quality.  JMany  of  the  young 
'  gentlemen  who  obferved  the  difficulty 
'  and  confufion  he  was  in,  made  figna 
'  to  him  that  they  w»uld  accommodate 
f  him  if  he  came  where  they  fat:  the 
'  good  man  buftled  through  the  crowd 
'  accordingly;  but  when  he  came  to 

*  the  fatt  to  which  he  was  invited,  the 

*  jeft  was  to  fit  clofe,  and  expafe  iiim, 
'  as  he  ftood  out  of  countenance,  to  the 

*  whole   audience.      The    frolic  went 
'  round  all  the  Athenian  benches.    But 
'  on  thofe  occafions  there  were  alfo  par- 
'  ticular  places  a(]ic,'ned  for  foreigners: 
'  when  the  good  man  Ikulked  toward* 
'  the  boxes  appointed  for  the  Lacede- 

*  monians,  that  honeft  people,  moiv  vir- 
'  tuous  than  polite,    rofe  up  all  to  a 
'  man,  and  with  the  greateft  refpe<5lre- 
'  ceived  him  among  them.     The  Athe- 
'  nians  being  fuddenly  touched  with  a 
'  fenfe  of  the  Spartan  virtue,  and  their 
'  own  degeneracy,  gave  a  thunder  of 
'  applaufe;  and  the  okl  man  cried  out— 
"  The  Athenians  underftand   whit  is 
"  good,  but  the  Lacedemonians  prac- 
«'  tifcit." 
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N°VII.    THURSDAY,    MARCH  8. 

SOMNIA,  TERRORES  MAGICOS,  MIRACULA,  SAGAS, 
KOCTURNOS  LEMURES,  POR  T  £  N  T  AQ.U  E   THESSALA  RIDES? 

HOR.  £p.  ii, 

VISIONS,   AND   MAGIC   SPELLS,    CAK   YOU  DESPISE, 
AND  LAUGH  AT   WITCHES,    GHOSTS,  AND  PRODIGIES? 


aoS. 


GOING  yefterday  to  dine  with  an 
old  acquaintance,  I  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  find  his  whole  family  very 
much  dejected.  Upon  afking  him  the 
occafion  of  it,  he  told  me  that  his  wife 
had  dreamt  a  ftrange  dream  the  night 
before,  which  they  were  afraid  por- 
tended fome  misfortune  to  themfelves  or 
to  their  children.  At  her  coming  into 
the  rqom  I  obferved  a  fettled  melancholy 
in  her  countenance,  which  I  mould  have 
been  troubled  for,  had  I  not  heard  from 
whence  it  proceeded.  We  were  no 
fooner  fat  down,  but  after  having  locked 
upon  me  a  little  while — «  My  dear,'  lays 
ftie,  turning  to  her  hufband,  '  you  may 
'  now  fee  the  ftranger  that  was  in  the 

*  candle  laft  night/     Soon   after  this, 
as  they  began  to  talk  of  family  affairs, 
a  little  boy  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table 
told  her,   that  he  was  to  go  into  join- 
hand  on  Thurfday.     *  Thurfday!'  fays 
/he,  '  no,  child,   if  it  pleafe  God,  you 

*  mall  not  begin  upon  Childermas-day; 
'  tell  your  wri.ting-m  after  that  Friday 
'  will  be  fnon  enough.'     I  was  reflect- 
ing with  myfelf  on  the  oddnefs  of  her 
fancy,  and  wondering  that   any  body 
would  eftabliih  it  as   a  rule  to  lofe  a 
day    in    every  week.     In  the  midft  of 
thefe  my  mufings,   me  defired  me  to 
reach  her  a  little  fait  upon  the  point  of 
my  knife,  which  I  did  in  fuch  a  trepida- 
tion and  hurry  of  obedience,  that  I  let 
it  drop  by  the  way;  at  which  me  imme- 
diately ftartled,  and  faid  it  fell  towards 
her.     Upon  this  I  looked  very  blank; 
and,  pbferving  the  concern  of  the  whole 
table,   began  to  confider  myfelf,  with 
fcme  confufion,   as  a  perfon  that  had 
brought    a    diiafter    upon    the    fami- 
ly.     The   lady,    however,  recovering 
heyfelf  after  a 'little  fpace,  faid  to  her 
hufband,  with  a  figh— 4  My  dear,  mif- 

*  fortunes   never  come  fmgle.'      My 
friend,  I  found,  acted  but"an  urider- 
part  at  his  table,  and  being  a  man  of 
more  good -nature  than  understanding, 
thinks  hii..nl''  obliged  to  fall  in  with 


all  the   paflions  and  humours   of  hi* 
yoke- fellow:  *  Do  not  you  remember, 
child,'    fays   me,  *  that  the  pigeon-' 
houfe  fell  the  very  afternoon  that  our 
carelefs  wench  fpilt  the  fait  upon  the 
table?' — '  Yes,'  fays  he,  *  my  dear, 
and  the  next  poft  brought  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Almanza.'    The 
reader  may  guefs  at  the  figure  I  made 
after  having  done  all  this  mifchief.     I 
difpatched  my  dinner  as  foon  as  I  could, 
with  my  ufual  taciturnity;  when,  to  my 
utter   confufion,    the    lady  feeing   me 
quitting  my  knife  and  fork,  and  laying 
them  acrofs  one  another  upon  the  plate, 
deiired  me  that  I  would  humour  her  fo 
far  as  -to  take  them  cut  of  that  figure, 
and  place  them  fide  by  lide.     What  the 
abfurdity  was  which  I  had  committed  I 
did  not  know,  but  I  tuppofe  there  was 
fome  traditionary  fuperitition  in  it;  and 
therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  lady  of 
the  houfe,  I  difpofed  of  my  knife  and 
fork  in  two  parallel  lines,  which  is  the 
figure  I  mall  always  lay  them  in  for  the 
future,  though  I  do  not  knavv  any  rea- 
fon  for  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  fee 
that  a  perfon  has  conceived  an  averfion 
to  him.  For  my  own  part,  I  quickly 
found,  by  the  lady's  looks,  that  (he  re- 
garded me  as  a  very  odd  kind  of  fellow, 
with  an  unfortunate  afpect.  For  which 
reafon  I  took  my  leave  immediately  after 
dinner,  and  withdrew  to  my  own  lodg- 
ings. Upon  my  return  home,  I  fell  into 
a  profound  contemplation  on  the  evils 
that  attend  thefe  fuperftitious  follies  of 
mankind;  how  they  fubject  us  t*>  ima- 
ginary afflictions,  and  additional  for- 
rows,  that  do  not  properly  come  within, 
our  lot.  As  if  the  natural  calamities 
of  life  were  not  fufficientfcr  it,  we  turn 
the  moft  indifferent  circumftances  into 
misfortunes,  and  fuffer  as  much  from 
trifling  accidents  as  from  real  evils.  I 
have  known  the  mooting  of  a  ftar  fpoil 
a  night's  reft;  and  have  feen  a  man  in 
love  grow  pale  and  lofe  his  appetite, 

upon. 
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upon  the  plucking  of  a  merry-thought. 
A  fcreech-owl  at  midnight  has  alarmed 
a  family  more  than  a  band  of  robbers; 
ie  voice  of  a  cricket  hath  ttruck 
molt-  i.-iror  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion. 
hi  ngfoinconfiderable,  which 
rway  nor  app-  u-  dreadful  to  an  iiu 
tion  ih  it  i^  filial  with  omer 

.     A  ruitv  nail,  or  a  ^. 
ihoot  up  in")  pro  ; 

ce  in  a  mixt  af- 

lull  of  noil'c  and  mirth, 

\vhni  on  :\  fudden    an    old  wom:;n  im- 

luclcily  obierved  there  was  thirteen  of  us 

.par.v.  This  rcnvrlc  fti 

f'omuch  th.it  one   or   two  of  the  Indies 
.omj  but  a 

:  of  mine  t ..  tlr.u  one  of 

our   remak-   companions  was   big  with 
child,  ullinntvl   t.-.cre  v  'en  in 

the  room,  and  that,  inltead  of  p<  ; 
ing  one  of  the  company  mould 
plainly  foretold  one  of  them  Ihould  be 
born.'    Had  not   my  friend  found  this 
expedient  to  break  the  omen,  I  queftion 
not  but  half  the  women  in  the  company 

fallen  lick  that  very  night. 
An  old  maid,  that  is  troubled  with 
the  vapours,  produces  infinite  dithirb- 
anccs  of  thi*  kind  among  her  friends 
and  neighbours.  I  know  a  maiden 
aunt,  of  a  great  family,  who  is  one  of 
mtiquated  Sibyls,  that  forebodes 
an<4  prophdies  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other.  She  is  always  feeing  ap- 
paritions, and  hearing  deathwatch 
•was  the  other  day  almoft  frighted  out  of 
her  wits  bv  the  great  houfe-dog,  that 
howled  in  the  (lable  at  a  time  when  me 
lay  ill  of  the  tooth -ach.  Such  an  extra- 
vagant call  of  mind  engages  multitudes 
of  people  not  only  in  impertinent  terrors, 
but  in  fupernumerai  y  duties  of  life;  and 
arifes  from  that  fear  and  ignorance  which. 


are  natural  to  the  foul  of  man.  The 
horror  with  which  we  entertain  the 
thoughts  of  death  (or  indeed  of  any  fu~ 
lure  evil)  and  the  urn,  u*s  ap- 

proach, fill  a  melancholy  nunJ  with  in- 
numerable apprehenlions  und  lufpicions, 
and  conftqututly  diipofe  it  to  the  oblcr- 

<-•<?  and 
if  chief  con- 
cern o(  -vils  of 
life  by                                    ,  uilolbphy;  it 
is  the  employmt                    ,  to  multiply 
.uperftition. 

For  my  own   part,   I  fliouid  be  very 
much  .vd  with  thi* 

divining  quality,  though  it  mould  in- 
form me  truly  of  every  thing  thai  can 
beta!  me.  I  would  not  anticipate  the 
rc>ifli  of  any  hnppinefs,  nor  feel  the 
weight  of  any  mifery,  before  it  aclua'ly 
arri 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortify! 
foul  againft  theft-  gloomy  prefag-. 
terrors  of  mind,  :.  ,  by.Iecuijng 

to  myfeif  the  friendfliip  and  proteclioa 
of  that  Being  who  difpofes  of  events, 
and  governs  futurity.  lie  fees  at  on?; 
view,  the  whole  thread  of  my  exiihnce, 
not  only  that  part  of  it  which  I  have  al- 
ready palled  through,  but  that  which 
runs  forward  into  ail  the  depths  of  eter- 
nity. When  I  lay  me  down  to  deep,  I 
recomi,  It-  to  his  rare;  \vhcnl 

awake,  I  give  myfeif  up  to  his  direction. 
iis  that  threaten  me,  I 
will  look  up  to  him  for  help,  and  quef- 
tion  not  but  he  will  eiti.-v  avert  them, 
or  turn  them  to  my  advantr.g'j.  Though 
I  know  neither  the  time  nor  the  manner 
of  the  death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not  at  alj 
felicitous  about  it;  becaufe  I  am  fure 
that  he  knows  them  both,  and  thp.t  he 
will  not  fail  to  comfort  and  fupport  me 
under  them. 


N°  VIII.    FRIDAY,    MARCH  9. 

AT   VFNVS  OBSCURO   GRADIENTES   AKP.E    SFPSIT, 

ET  MULTO  NEBULA:  CIKCUM  PEA  runir  AMICTIT, 

CERNERE   ME    QJJ1S   EOi  Vl  R  C  .  JE  N  .  I. 

THtY   MARCH   OBSCURE,    FOR   VENVS   KINDLY   SHROUGS 
•WITH   MISTS   THEIR    PERSQNS,    AND  INVOLVES  IN    CLOUDS. 

Dr.  YD  EN. 


I  Shall  here  communicate  to  the  world 
a  couple;  of  letters,  which  I  believe 
i?viil  giv«  the  reader  *.s  good  an  cuter » 


feinment  as  any  that  Tarn  able  to  furnifh 
him  with,  and  therefore  mall  make  no 
apology  tor  them, 
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TO    THE    SPECTATOR,  &C. 


J  Am  one  of  the  directors  of  the  So- 
•*•  ciety  for  the  reformation  of  manners, 
and  therefore  think  myfelf  a  proper  per- 
fon  for  your  correlpondence.  I  have 
thoroughly  examined  the  prefent  ftate  of 
religion  in  Great  Britain,  and  am  able 
to  acquaint  you  with  the  predominant 
vice  of  eveiy  market- town  in  the  whole 
ifland.  I  can  tell  you  the  progrefs  that 
virtue  has  made  in  all  our  cities,  bo- 
roughs, and  corporations ;  and  know 
ss  well  the  evil  practices  that  are  com- 
mitted in  Berwick  or  Exeter,  as  what 
is  done  in  my  own  family.  In  a  word, 
Sir,  I  have  my  correfpon dents  in  the  re  - 
rhoteft  parts  of  the  nation,  who  fend  me 
up  punctual  accounts  from  time  to  time 
of  all  the  little  irregularities  that  fall 
under  their  notice  in  their  feveral  di- 
flricls  and  divifions. 

I  am  no  lefs  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticular quarters  and  regions  of  this  great 
town,  than  with  the  different  parts  and 
difti  ibutions  of  the  whole  nation.  I  can 
cielcribe  every  parifh  by  it's  impieties, 
and  can  tell  you  in  which  of  our  ftreets 
Jewdnefs  prevails,  which  gaming  has 
taken  the  poffeffion  of,  and  where  drunk- 
en nefs  has  got  the  better  of  them  both. 
When  I  ?.m  difpofed  to  raife  a  fine  for 
the  poor,  I  know  the  lanes  and  alleys 
that  are  inhabited  by  common  fwearers. 
When  I  would  encourage  the  hofpital 
of  Bridewell,  and  improve  the  hempen 
manufacture,  I  am  very  well  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  haunts  an  1  reforts  of  fe- 
male night-walkers. 

After  this  fhort  account  of  myfelf,  I 
muft  let  you  know,  that  the  deiign  of 
this  paper  is  to  give  you  information  of 
a  certain  irregular  afiembly,  which  I 
think  falls  very  properly  under  your  ob- 
lervation,  efpecially  fmce  the  perfons  it 
is  coippofed  of  are  criminals  too  confi- 
derable  for  the  animadveriions  of  our  ib- 
ciety.  I  mean,  Sir,  the  Midnight  Ma'lk, 
which  has  of  late  been  very  frequently 
held  in  one  of  the  moft  confpicuous  parts 
of  the  town,  and  which  I  hear  will  be 
continued  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments. As  all  the  perfons  who  com- 
pofe  this  iawlefs  afTembly  are  mafked, 
we  dare  not  attack  any  of  them  in  our 
vPay,  left  we  fhould  lend  a  woman  of 
quality  to  Bridewell,  or  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  Counter:  bcfides  thata 


their  numbers  are  fo  very  great,  that  f 
am  afraid  they  would  be  able  to  rout  oar 
whole  fraternity,  though  we  were  ac- 
companied with  all  our  guard  of  con* 
ftables.  Both  tkefe  reafbns,  which  fe- 
cure  them  from  our  authority,  make 
them  obnoxious  to  yours;  as  both  their 
difguife  and  their  numbers  will  give  no 
particular  perfon  reafon  to  think  himfeif 
affronted  by  you. 

If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  rules 
that  are  obferved  by  this  new  fociety  are 
wonderfully  contrived  for  the  advance- 
ment of  cuckoldom.  The  women  either 
come  by  themfelves,  or  are  introduced 
by  friends,  who  are  obliged  to  quit 
them,  upon  their  firft  entrance,  to  the 
converfation  of  any  body  that  addrefles 
himfeif  to  them  .  There  are  feveral  rooms 
where  the  parties  may  retire,  and  if  they 
pleafe,  mew  their  face*  by  confent. 
Whifpers,  fqueezes,  nods,  and  embraces, 
are  the  innocent  freedoms  of  the  place. 
In  fhort,  the  whole  defign  of  this  libi- 
dinous afTembly  feems  to  terminate  in 
affignations  and  intrigues;  and  I  hope 
you  will  take  effeftuaf  methods  by  your 
public  advice  and  admonitions,  to  pre- 
vent fuch  a  promifcuous  multitude  of 
both  fexes  from  meeting  together  in  fo 
clandeftine  a  manner.  lam,  your  hum- 
ble fervant,  and  fellow-labourer, 

T.  B. 

Not  long  after  the  perufal  of  this  letter 
I  received  another  upon  the  fame  fub- 
jeft;  which,  by  the  date  and  ftile  of  it, 
I  take  to  be  written  by  fome  younar 
Templar. 


MIDDLE   TEMPLE, 

a  man  has  been  guilty  of 
any  vice  or  folly,  I  think  the  beft 
atonement  he  can  make  for  it,  is  to  warn 
others  not  to  fall  into  the  like.  In  or- 
der to  this  I  muit  acquaint  you,  that 
fome  time  in  February  laft  I  went  to  the 
Tuefday's  mafquerade,  Upon  my  firft 
going  in  I  was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen 
female  Quakers,  who  feemed  willing  to 
adopt  me  for  a  brother;  but  \ipon  a  nearer 
examination,  1  found  they  were  a  fifter- 
hood  of  coquettes  difguifed  in  that  pre- 
cife  habit.  I  was  foon  after  taken  out 
to  dance,  and,  as  I  fancied,  by  a  wo- 
man of  the  firft  quality,  for  me  was 
very  tall,  and  moved  gracefully.  As 
foon  as  the  minuet  was  over,  we  ogled 
one  another  through  our  ma&sj  and  as 

I  am 
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very  well  read  in  Waller,  I  repeat- 
jic  four  following  vencs  out 
,;n  to  Vam!:' 

The  heedle/s  lover  docs  not  know, 
Whole  eyes  they  are  that  wound  him  foj 
But  confounded  with  thy  art, 
Inquires  her  name  that  has  his  heart. 

nmced  thefe  words  with  fuch  a 
;iie  reafbn  to 

told  me  that  fhe  hoped  my  lace  was  not 
akin  to  my  tongue;  and  lookim. 

»f «  •oivm-t  on  the  baclc  ; 
it.   I  v 

;  from 

i-»;n  to  another  with   all  the  gal- 
hntries  I  could 

[Brought  things  to  fo  happv  an  iiiue,  that 

irate  meeting  the  next 

without  pap;e  or  footman,  coach 

ipagc.     My  heart  danced  in  rap- 


tures,  but  I  had  not  1I-. 

- 

good  realbn  to  wilh  that  I  hud  continued 
tiue    to    my   Kumdrcfs.     I    I'.nve   fincc 
i  very  gn  . 

- 

cully  \\liom  Tue  has  palled  hcriirir"  tipou 

• ,  you  fee  how  I  have  mif- 
.r  a  Juno; 

BC  (holt-  who  m  <y  j*>ii- 
as    vain  young    coxcombs    as    i 
I  do  i:: 
Sir,  your  molt  humble  admirer, 

B.  L. 

:"tcn  to  rifit  the  next  mafqnerade 

.     in   the    fai  u-    at 

•t;  and  til!  thc:^  fuall  fufpend 

':;mcnt  of   this   midnight 

tamment.  C 


N°  IX.     SATURDAY,    MARCH  10. 

TIGRIS   ACIT   RAHIDA   CUM    T1CRIDI   PACKM 
rZKI'ETUAM,    S/EVIS   INTIR    SE   CONVtMT    V*S1S. 

Juv.  SAT.  sv.  16*. 


I  c  r  R  WITH  T  I  r,  r.  R  ,  B  F.  A  R  WITH  *  r.  A  ? ,   YOU  r.  L 

N    LEAGUES   OFFENSIVE   AND  "UiFZNSIVX 


Mis  faid  to  be  a  fociabJe  ani- 
n>j);  and,  as  an  inftance  of  it, 
..y  oblerve,  that  we  take  all  occa- 
;:id  prcLcnces  of  forming  on. 
into  thofe  little    no6!unuil    aflemblies, 
which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Clu'-'S.   When  a  Jet  cf  r.^cr.  hn«.i  them- 

:-^ree  i)i    nny   j>a: 'tirul.ir,   :" 
• 

into  a  kind  of  fr  t  r  om~e 

or  tv,  account  of 

i\\c':\  :\  ';!ancc.     I  know 

*  cooiukrable   i  n,  in  which 

of  fit   men,  t! 
not  cc 
pofe,    to    er.tctrtain    o. 

the    club   met    v 

• 

other  Ky  a  p^ir  ol 

'.lent  club  coniii 
->i,  he 

he  ihi 


TATE. 


force  his  way  thrcuu! 

•AJI  oj>en  T»J; 
:;,  on:l    he  was  faluu 

• 

• 

ove  thrac  • 
In   oppofition   to   this    f- 

crows 

. 

to  thwart  the   c  'uulky 

brethren,  whom  : 

they  worked  them 

I 
. 
tion;  that  t: 

••f  the 

like  rabbits,  one  . 

- 
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after  the  return  of  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, and  admitted  into  it  men  of  all 
qualities  and  profeinons,  provided  they 
agreed  in  the  i  urn  a  me  of  King,  which, 
as  they  imagined,  fufficiently  declared 
the  owners  of  it  to  be  altogether  un- 
tainted with  republican  and  aritimo- 
jiarchical  principles. 

A  Chriitian  name  has  likewife  been 
often  ufed  as  a  badge  of  diftinclion,  and 
made  the  occafion  of  a  club.  That  of 
the  George's,  which  ufed  to  meet  at  the 
fign  of  the  George  on  St.  George's  day, 
and  fwear  before  George,  is  ill  11  freih 
in  every  one's  memory. 

There  are  at  preient  in  feveral  parts 
of  this  city  what  they  call  Street  Clubs, 
in  which  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the 
fireet  converfe  together  every  night.  I 
remember,  upon  my  enquiring  after 
lodgings  in  Ormond  Street,  the  land- 
lord, to  recommend  that  quarter  of  the 
town,  told  me,  there  was  at  that  time  a 
very  good  club  in  it;  he  alfo  told  me, 
•upon  farther  difcourfe  with  him,  that 
two  or  three  noify  country-iquires,  who 
were  fettled  there  the  year  before,  had 
confiderably  funk  the  price  of  houfe- 
rentj  and  that  the  club  (to  prevent  the 
like  inconveniences  for  the  future)  had 
thoughts  of  taking  eveiy  houfe  that  be- 
came vacant  into  their  own  hands,  till 
they  had  found  a  tenant  tor  it,  of  a  10- 
ciable  nature,  and  good  converfation. 

The  Hum-Drum  Club,  of  which  I 
was  formerly  an  unworthy  member,  was 
made  up  of  very  honeft  gentlemen,  of 
peaceable  difpofitions,  that  ufed  to  fit 
together,  fmoke  their  pipes,  and  fay  no- 
thing till  midnight.  The  Mum  Club, 
as  I  am  informed,  is  an  inftitution  of 
the  fame  nature,  and  as  grear  an  enemy 
to  noife.  * 

After  thefe  two  innocent  focieties,  I 
cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  very  mif- 
chievous  one,  that  was  erecled  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second;  I 
mean  the  Club  of  Duellifts,  in  which 
none  was  to  be  admitted  that  had  not 
fought  his  man.  The  prefident  of  it 
was  faid  to  have  killed  half  a  dozen  in 
fmgle  combat;  and  as  for  the  other  mem- 
bers, they  took  their  feats  according  to 
the  number  of  their  llain.  There  was 
likewife  a  fide- table,  for  fuch  as  had 
only  drawn  blood,  and  mewn  a  laudable 
ambition  of  taking  the  rirft  opportu- 
nity to  qualify  themielves  for  the  firft 
table.  This  club  confuting  only  of 
men  of  honour,  did  not  continue  long, 


moft  of  the  members  of  it  being  put  to 
the  fword,  or  hanged,  a  little  after  it's 
inftitution. 

Our  modern  celebrated  clubs  are 
fou nded  upon  eating  and  drinking,  which 
are  points  wherein  moft  men  agree,  and 
in  which  the  learned  and  illiterate,  the 
dull  and  the  airy,  the  philoibpher  and 
the  buffoon,  can  ail  of  them  bear  a  part. 
The  Kit-Cat  Helf  is  faid  to  have  taken 
it's  original  from  a  mutton-pye.  The 
Beaf- Steak,  and  Oftober  Clubs,  are 
neither  of  them  averfe  to  eating  and 
drinking,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment 
of  them  from  their  refpeftive  titles. 

When  men  are  thus  knit  together  by 
a  love  of  fociety,  not  a  fpirit  of  faction, 
and  do  not  meet  to  cenfure  or  annoy 
thofe  that  are  abfent,  but  to  enjoy  one 
another;  when  they  are  thus  combined 
for  their  own  improvement,  or  for  the 
good  of  others,  or  at  leaft  to  relax  them- 
felves  from  the  bulinefs  of  the  day,  by 
an  innocent  and  chearful  converfation, 
there  may  be  ibmething  very  ufeful  in 
thefe  little  initiations  and  eftablifh- 
ments. 

I  cannot  forbear  concluding  this  paper 
with  a  fcheme  of  laws  that  I  met  with 
upon  a  wall  in  a  little  alehoufe:  how  I 
came  thither  I  may  inform  my  reader  at 
a  more  convenient  time.  Thefe  laws 
were  enabled  by  a  knot  of  artifans  and 
mechanics,  who  ufed  to  meet  every 
night;  and  as  there  is  ibmething  in  them 
which  gives  us  a  pretty  picture  of  low 
life,  I  ihall  tranfcribe  them  word  for 
word. 


RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  THE 
TWO-PENNY  CLUB,  ERECTED  IN 
THIS  PLACE,  FOR.  THE  PRESER- 
VATION OF  FRIENDSHIP  AND 
GOOD  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

I.  EVERY  member  at  his  firft  coming 
in  mail  lay  down  his  two-pence. 

ii.  Every  member  mall  fill  his  pipe 
out  of  his  own  box. 

III.  If  any  member  abfents  himfelf, 
he  mail  forfeit  a  penny  for  the  ufe  of  the 
club,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  ficknefs  or  im- 
prifonment. 

IV.  If  any  member  fwears  or  curfes, 
his  neighbour  may  give,him  a  kick  upon 
the  fhins. 

v.  If  any  member  tells  ftories  in  the 
club  that  are  not  true,  he  mall  forfeit 
for  every  third  lye  an  halfpenny. 

vi.  If 
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If  any  member  ftrikes  another 
fully,  he  fhall  pay  his  club  for 
him. 

vn.  If  nny  member  brings  his  wife 
into  the  club,  he  fhall  pay  for  wh. 
(he  drinks  or  finokes. 

vin.  II"  any  member's  wi  fe  comes  to 
tVtch  him  home  from  the  club,  flic  (lull 
fpvak  to  him  without  the  door. 

ix'.  If  any  member  calls  another 
cuckold,  he  fhall  be  turned  out  «f  the 
club. 

x.  None  fhall  be  admitted  into  the 
cluU  that  is  of  the  fame  trade  with  any 
aeinber  of  it. 


None  of  the  club  fhull  have  hi* 
float hs  or  ihoes  matte  or  mended,  but 
by  a  brother- me  i 

xii.  No'Non-'uior  ih.ill  be  capable  of 
being  a  UK;; 

The  m.nality  of  this  little  tlub   it 
guarded    by  fuch    wlioN-fmuc  l;m 
penalties,  that  I  queftion   not  but  my 
Itader  will  be  as  well  pleafcd  with  them, 
•vuuld  ha\-'  'i  the  Leges 

i.lijn,  tin-   regu- 
of  an  old  Roman  club  civ 
Liplius,  or  the  rules  of  a  Sympolium  in 
an  ancient  Greek  author.  C 


N°  X.    MONDAY,   MARCH  12. 


WON   AL1TER    Q.UAM   QJJJ   ADVERSO   VIX    FLUMINE    LEMBVM 

REMIGIIS  SUBIGIT:  si  BRACHIA  FORTE  REMISIT, 

AT  QJJZ  ILLUM  IN  PR.«ECEPS  PHONO  RAPIT  ALVEUS  AMNI. 

VIRG.  GEORG.  I.  VSR.  tci. 

so  THE  BOAT'S  BRAWNY  CREW  THE  CURRENT  STEM, 
AND,  SLOW  ADVANCING,  STRUGGLE  WITH  THE  STREAM: 
BUT  IF  THEY  SLACK  THEIR  HANDS,  OR  CEASE  TO  STRIVE, 
THEN  DOWN  THE  FLOOD  WITH  HEADLONG  HASTE  THEY  DRIVE. 

DRYDF.  N. 


IT  is  with  much  fatisfaftion  that  I 
hear  this  great  city  enquiring  day  by 
day  after  thefe  my  papers,  and  receiving 
my  morning  lectures  with  a  becoming 
ferioulhefs  and  attention.  My  publifher 
tells  me,  that  there  are  already  three 
ihoufand  of  them  diftributed  everyday; 
ib  that  if  I  allow  twenty  readers  to  every 
paper,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  model* 
computation,  I  may  reckon  about  three  - 
(core  thoufand  difciples  in  London  and 
Weftmiulter,  who  I  hope  will  take 
care  to  ditiinguifh  themfelves  from  the 
thoughtlefs  herd  of  their  ignorant  and 
wnattentive  brethren.  Since  I  have 
railed  to  myfelf  fo  great  an  audience,  I 
(hall  fpare  no  pains  to  make  their  in- 
ftru6l\on  agreeable,  and  their  diverfion 
\ilcful.  For  which  reafons  I  fhall  en- 
deavour to  enliven  morality  with  wit, 
and  to  temper  wit  with  morality,  that 
my  readers  may,  if  poflible,  both  ways 
find  their  account  in  the  fpeculation  of 
the  day.  And  to  the  end  that  their  vir- 
tue and  difcrelion  may  not  be  fhort, 
traniient,  intermitting  ftartsof  thought, 
I  have  refolved  to  refrefli  their  memo- 
ries from  day  to  day,  till  I  have  reco- 
ihem  out  of  that  defperate  (late  of 
fke  and  folly  into  which  the  age  is  fal- 


len. The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a 
iingle  day,  fprouts  up  in  follies  that  arc 
only  to  be  killed  by  a  conltant  and  af- 
iiduous  culture.  It  was  faid  of  Socra- 
tes, that  he  brought  philofophy  down 
from  Heaven,  to  inhabit  among  men; 
and  I  fliall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  laid 
of  me,  that  I  have  brought  philofophy 
out  of  clofets  and  libraries,  f'chools  and 
colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  aflera- 
blies,  at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee- houfes. 

I  would  therefore  in  a  very  particular 
manner  recommend  thefe  my  /peculations 
to  all  well- regulated  families,  that  let  a- 
partan  hour  in  every  morning  for  tea  ami 
bread  and  butter;  and  would  earned ly 
advife  them  for  their  good  to  order  this 
paper  to  be  punctually  ferved  up,  and 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  tea- 
equipage. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  obferves,  that  a 
well-written  book,  compared  with  it's 
rivals  and  antagonifts,  is  like  Mofes's 
ferpent,  that  immediately  fwallowed  up 
and  devoured  thofe  of  the  ./Egyptians. 
I  fhall  not  be  fo  vain  as  to  think,  that 
where  the  Spectator  appears,  the  other 
public  prints  will  tan ilhj  but  fliall  leave- 
it  to  my  readers  consideration,  whether 
it  is  not  much  better  to  be  let  into  the 
D  knowledge 
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knowledge  of  one's  felf,  than  to  hear 
.iicovyor  Poland;  and 
to  aniufe  ourfelves  with  fuch  writings  as 
tend  to  the  wearing  out  of  ignorance, 
faffion,  and  prejudice,  than,  fuch  as  na- 
turally conduce  to  inflame  hatreds,  and 
make  enmities  irreconcilable? 

In  the  next  place  I  would  recommend 
this  paper  to  the  daily  peruial  of  thole 
gentlemen  whom  I  cannot  but  conhuer 
as  my  good  brothers  and  allies,  I  mean 
the  fraternity  of  fptclators,  -who  live  in 
the  world  without  having  any  thing  to 
do  in  it;  and  either  by  tl)e  affluence  of 
their  fortunes,  or  lazinefs  of  their  dif- 
pof'tions,  have  no  other  buftnefs  with 
the  reft  of  mankind,  but  to  look  upon 
them.      Under   this   clafs  of  men  are 
comprehended  all  contemplative  Trade  f- 
men,  titular  Phyficians,  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Templars  that  are  not 
given  to  be  contentious,  and  Statefmen 
that  are  out  of  bufmefs;  in  fnort,  every 
one  that  conilders  the  world  as  a  thea- 
tre, and  defi res  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  thole  who  are  the  actors  on  it. 
There  is  another  fet  of  men  that  I 
muft  likcwife  lay  a  claim  to,  whom  I 
.tteiy  called  the  Blanks  of  fociety, 
.'together  unfurnished  with 
till  the  buiinefs  and  converlaticn 
.   day  has  fupplied  them.     I  have 
comidered  thefe  poor  fouls  with 
of  great  coinmiferation,  when  I 
!  them  aiking  the  firft  man 
:.ave  met  \vith,  whether  there  was 
any  news  fiirrhig?  and  by  that  means 
...gether  materials  for  think- 
ing.    Thefe  needy  perfons  do  not  know 
:  of,  till  about  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  for  by  that  time  they 
•.ooc'i  judges  of  the  weather, 
7  the  wind  fits,   and 
j  Dutch  mail  be  come  in. 
at  the  mercy  of  the  firft  man 
meet,  and  are  grave  or  imperti- 
.!!  the  day  long,  according  to  the 
.3  which  they  have  imbibed  in  the 
I  would  earnefcly  intreat  them 
not  to  flir  out  of  their  chambers  till  they 
have  read  this   paper,   and  do  prcmife 
that  I  will  daily  inftil  into  them 
fuch  found  an<j  wholefome  fentiments,  as 
fhali  have  a  good  effecl.on  their  conver- 
fation  for  the  enfuing  twelve  hours. 

But  there  are  none  to  whom  this  paper 
will  b§  more  ufeful  than  to  the  female 
world.  I  have  often  thought  there  has 
not  been  fufficient  pains  taken  in  finding 


out  proper  employments  and  divsrflons 
for  the  fair  ones.     Their  amufements 
feem  contrived  for  them,  rather  a.-, 
are  women,  than  as  they  are  realt : 
creatures;  and  are  more  adapted  to  the 
fex  than  to  the  fpecies.     The  tr 
their  great  fcene  of  bufinefs,  and   the 
right  adjuiting  of  their  hair  the  pr 
employment  of  their  lives.    The  i  . 
of  a  fuit-of  ribbons  is  reck 
good  morning's  work;  and  if  they  maka 
an  excuriion   to  a  mercer's  or   a 
(hop,  fo  great  a  fatigue  makes  them  un- 
fit for  any  thing,  elfe  all  the  day  after. 
Their  more  ferious  ccc  •  e  few- 

ing  and  embroidery,  and  •their  grestteft 
drudgery  the  preparation  of  jell  its  and 
fweet- meats.  This,  I  fay,  is  the  ftate 
cf  ordinary  women  ;  though  I  know 
there  are  multitudes  of  thole  of  a  more 
elevated  life  and  convocation,  that  move 
in  an  exalted  fpherc  of  knowledge  and 
virtue,  that  join  all  the  be-uities  of  the 
mind  to  the  ornaments  of  drea-. 
infpire  a  kind  of  awe  and  refpecl,  as 
well  as  love,  into  thei 
I  hope  to  increafe  thr  I"  thefe 

by  pu:  'rich  I 

•  s  ersdeavoii.  an  in- 

nocent if  not  an   improving  entertain- 
ment, and  by  t! 

the  minds  of  my  female  readers   from 
greater  triiles.     At  tli. 
would  fain  give  feme  finifhing  touches 
to  thofe  which  are  already  the  mou 
tiful   pieces   in   human    nature,  I   fiiall 
endeavour  to  point  out  ail  thofe  imper- 
fections that  are  the  blemilhes,  as  well 
as  thofe  virtues  which  are  the  e 
lifliments,   of  the  fex.      In   the 
while  I  hope  thefe  r  .  aders, 

who  have  fo  much  time  on  the:/  h 
will  not  grudge  throwing  away  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  a  day  on  this  paper,, 
iince  they  may  do  it  without  any  hin- 
drance to  bulinefs. 

I  know  feveral  of  my  friends  snd 
well-wifhers  are  in  great  pain  fcr  me, 
left  I  mould  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the 
fpirit  of  a  paper  whieh  I  oblige  myfeif 
to  furnifh  every  day;  but  to  make  them 
eafy  in  this  particular,  I  will  promife 
them  faithfully  to  give  it.  over  as  foou, 
as  I  grow  dull.  This  I  know  will  be 
matter  of  great  raillery  to  the  fmall  witsj 
who  will  frequently  put  me  in  mind  of 
my  promife,  deflre  me  to  keep  my  worda 
affure  me  that  it  is  high  time  to  give 
over,  with  many  other  tittle  pleafan tries, 

of 
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let  t!-,em  rci 

.:;y  cave: 
piece  > 
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AR  !  per- 

oi 
, 
in  th:< 

or  in- 

himii  .    ;nd  hor  converfation  is 

lb  mix  J  prudence,  that 

•oth  tv>  the  young  and 
old.       Her    behaviour    i?    very    frank, 
without   being  in  the    leaft   blameable; 
(he  is  out  of  the  track  of  any 
amorous  or  ambitious  purfuits  of  her 
entertain  her  with  ac- 
counts of  themielves  very  freely,  whe- 
ther they  concern  their  paffions  or  their 

Its.     I  m.ulc  her  a  vifit  this  after- 

noon,  having  been  formerly  introduced 

honour  of  her  acquaintance  by 

mv  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  has 

Ud  upon    her  to  admit  me  fome- 

nito  heraflembly,  as  a  civil  inof- 
fenhve  man.  I  found  her  accompanied 
with  one  perfon  only,  a  common- place 

,  who,  upon  my  entrance,  aioie, 
and  after  a  very  flight  civility  fat  down 
again  ;  then  turning  to  Arietta,  puriu- 
ed  his  difcourfe,  which  I  fouivi 
xipon  the  old  topic  oi  conftajicy  in  love. 
He  went  on  with  great  facility  in  re- 
peating what  he  talks  every  day  of  his 
life;  and  with  the  ornaments  of  iniig- 
nificant  laughs  and  gdlurcs,  enforced 
his  arguments  by  quotations  out  of 
plays  and  longs,  which  allude  to  the 
perjuries  of  the  fair,  and  the  general 
levity  of  women.  Methought  he  ft  rove 
to  fliine  more  than  ordinary  in  his  talk- 
ative way,  that  he  might  infult  my  ii- 
lence,  and  diltinguilh  himfelf  before  a 
woman  of  Aiictta's  talte  and  under- 
ftanding.  Sne  had  often  an  inclination 
to  interrupt  him,  but  could  find  no  op- 
portunity, tVfUlv  larum  ce.ifed  of  itielf ; 
whichitdidnot  till  he  had  : 
murdered  the  celebrated  i\ 
Ephehan  matron. 


URA    COI.UMBAS. 
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Arietta  fcemed  to  regard  this  piece  of 
raillery  as  an  outrage  done  to  her  fex$ 

letfd  1  have  always  oi'. 
women,  whether  out  of  n   niL.-r  regard 
to  their  honour,  or  w!. 
cannot  tell,  are   n  i  icheii 

with  thoi'e  general  afperlions  which  are 
caft  upon  their  fex,  than  men  are  by 
what  is  laid  of  theirs. 

When  ihe  had  a  little  recovered  her- 
felf  from  the  ferious  anger  ihe  was  in, 
flic  replied  in  the  following  manner. 

.,  when  I  confider  how  per- 
fe6Uy  new  all  you  have  faid  on  this 
fubjecl  is,  and  that  the  flory  you  havs 
given  us  is  not  quite  two 
years  old,  I  cannot  bur  think,  it  a 
piece  of  preiumption  to  difpute  with 
you  j  but  your  quotations  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  fable  of  ihc  Lion  and  the 
Man.  The  man  walking  with  that 
noble  animal,  (hewed  him,  in  the 
orientation  of  human  fupcrioritv,  a 
fign  of  a  man  killing  a  lion.  Upon 
which  the  lion  faid  very  juftly  —  "  We 
lions  are  none  of  us  painters,  el:. 
could  mew  a  hundred  men  killed  by 
lions,  for  one  lion  killed  by  a  n> 
You  men  arc  writers,  and  can  repre- 
fent  us  women  as  unbecoming  as  you 
pleale  in  your  works,  while  we  "are 
unable  to  return  the  injury.  Yen 
havi  twice  or  thrice  oMlrved  in  your 
dilourfe,  that  hypccrify  is  the 
foundation  of  our  education;  and  that 
an  ability  to-  dinl-mhie  ov;r  affeclions 
is  a  profl-fied  part  of  cur  bree 

ipr.'i'L  :  down  the  wntii', 

all  ag'.s,  by  authors,  who  leave  behind 
them  memorials  of  their  ref«ntment 
againft  tl'.e  fcorns  of  particular  vo- 
men,  in  ir  the  whole 

Suchawr. 
the  celebrated  P.. 
the  p.. 

^ 
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of  the  Ephefian  lady;  but  when  we 
confider  this  queltion  between  the 
fexes,  which  has  been  either  a  point 
of  difpute  or  raillery  ever  fince  there 
were  men  and  women,  let  \is  take 
facls  from  plain  people,  and  from 
fuch  as  have  not  either  ambition  or 
capacity  to  ernbeilim  their  narrations 
with  any  beauties  of  imagination.  I 
was  the  other  day  amufmg  myfelf  with 
Ligon's  account  of  Barbacfoesj  and 
in  aniwer  to  your  well-wrought  tale, 
I  will  give  you,  (as  it  dwells  upon  my 
memory)  cut  of  that  honeft  traveller, 
in  his  fifty- fifth  page,  the  hiltory  of 
Inkle  and  Yarico. 

'  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,    of  London, 
aged  twenty  years,  embarked  in  the 
Downs  on  the  good   (hip  called  the 
Achilles,  bound  for  the  Weft  Indies, 
on  the  i6th  of  June,  1647,  'm  O1'der 
to  improve  his  fortune  by  trade  and 
merchandife.      Our   adventurer  was 
the  third  fo'n  of  an  eminent  citizen, 
who  had  taken  particular  care  to  inftil 
into  his  mind  an  early  love  of  gain, 
by  making  him   a  perfecl  mafter  of 
numbers,    and    confequently   giving 
him  a  quick  view  of  lols  and  advan- 
tage, and  preventing  the  natural  im- 
pulies  of  his  paflions,  by  prepoifeffion 
towards  his  interefts.     With  a  mind 
thus  turned,  young  Inkle  had  a  per- 
fon  every  way  agreeable,  a  ruddy  vi- 
gour in  his  countenance,  ftrength  in  his 
limbs,  with  ringlets  of  fair  hair  loofely 
flowing  on  his  moulders.     It  happen- 
ed, in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  tkat 
the  Achilles,    in   fome  diftrefs,    put 
into  a  creek  on  the  main  of  America, 
in  fearch  of  provifions.     The  youth, 
who  is  the  hero  of  my  ftory,  among 
others  went  afhore  on  this  occafion. 
From  their  firlt  landing  they  were  ob- 
ilrved  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  hid 
dumleives  in  the  woods  for  that  pur- 
pole.  The  Ep.glifh  unadvisedly  march - 
>  reat  dillance  from  thelhore  into 
the  country,  and  vv^re  intercepted  by 
the  natives,    who    flew    the   greattlt 
number  of  them.      Our  adventimr 
d  among  others,  by  flying  into 
T.     Upon  his  coming  into  a  re- 
pathlefs  part  of  ihe  wood, 
i',  tired,  and  breath- 
hillock,  when  an  In- 
u  from  a  thicket  be- 
i;im.     After   the   firil  furprizc, 
:ly  agreeable  to 
European   vvag 


highly  charmed  with  the  limbs,  fea- 
tures, and  wild  graces  of  the  naked 
American;  the  American  was  no  lef* 
taken  with  the  drefs,  complexion,  and 
fliape  of  an  European,  covered  from 
head  to  foot.  The  Indian  grew  im- 
mediately enamoured  of  him,  and 
confequently  felicitous  for  his  prefer  - 
vation.  She  therefore  conveyed  him 
to  a  cave,  where  Ihe  gave  him  a  de- 
licious repaft  of  fruits,  and  led  him  to 
a  ftream  to  flake  his  thirft.  In  the 
midft  of  thefe  good  offices,  me  would 
fometimes  play  with  his  hair,  and  de- 
light in  the  oppoiition  of  it's  colour 
to  that  of  her  ringers;  then  open  his 
bofom,  then  laugh  at  him  for  cover- 
ing it.  She  was,  it  feems,  a  perfon 
of  diilinftion,  for  me  every  day  came 
to  him  in  a  different  drefs,  of  the  moft 
beautiful  fhells,  bugles,  and  bredes. 
She  likewife  brought  him  a  great 
many  fpoils,  which  her  other  lovers 
had  prefented  to  her,  fo  that  his  cave 
was  richly  adorned  with  all  the  fpotted 
(kins  of  beafts,  and  moft  party-co- 
loured feathers  of  fowls,  which  that 
world  afforded.  To  make  his  con- 
finement more  tolerable,  fhe  would 
carry  him  in  the  duflc  of  the  evening, 
or  by  the  favour  of  the  moon -light, 
to  unfrequented  groves  and  folitudes, 
and  fhew  him  where  to  lie  down  in 
fafety,  and  fleep  amidft  the  falls  of 
waters,  and  melody  of  nightingales. 
Her  part  was  to  watch  and  hold  him 
awake  in  her  arms,  for  fear  of  her 
countrymen,  and  awake  him  on  oc- 
cafions  to  confult  his  fafety.  In  this 
manner  did  the  lovers  pafs  away  their 
time,  till  they  had  learned  a  languag« 
of  their  own,  in  which  the  voyager 
communicated  to  his  miftrefs,  how 
happy  he  fhould  be  to  have  her  in  his 
own  country,  where  me  fhould  be 
clothed  in  fuch  filks  as  his  waiftcoat 
was  made  of,  and  be  carried  in  houfes 
drawn  by  hories,  without  being  ex- 
po fed  to  wind  and  weather.  All  this 
he  promifed  her  the  enjoyment  of, 
without  fuch  fears  and  alarms  as  they 
were  tormented  with.  In  this  tender 
coiTjipondence  thefe  lovers  lived  for 
fevcral  months,  when  Yarico,  in- 
ftrufted  by  her  lover,  difcovered  a 
veffel  on  the  coaft,  to  which  me  made 
;U;  and  in  the  night,  with  the 
;»i  molt  joy  and  fatisfa&ion,  accompa- 
nied him  to  a  fhip's  crew:  of  his  coun- 
t» yrnen,  bound  for  Barbadoes.  When 
<  a  veflel 
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a  veifel  from  the  main  arrives  in  that 
ifland,  it  leems  the  planters  come 
down  to  the  ftiorc,  where  there  is  an 
immediate  market  ot"  the  Indians  and 
other  Haves,  38  with  us  of  horfes  and 
oxen. 

«  To  be  fliort,  Mr.  Thomas  Ir.klc, 
now  coining  into  Knglim  territories, 
n  krioully  to  reflect  upon  his  lofs 
of  time,  and  to  weigh  with  himfelf 
how  many  days  interett  of  his  money 
he  had  loft  during  his  itay  with  Yarico. 
This  thought  made  the  young  man 
very  penlive,  and  careful  what  account 
he  mould  be  able  to  give  his  friends  of 
his  voyage.  Upon  which  confedera- 


tion, the  prudent  and  frugal  young 
man  Ibid  Yarico  to  a  Barbadian  : 
chant;  notwithstanding  the  poor  girl, 
to  commilli  ate  her  condition,  told  him 
that.':  -Ji  child  by  him;  but 

he  only  made  ulc  of  that  information 
to  rife  in  his  demands  upon  the  pur- 

1        f         i 

cbaJ 

I  was  fo  touched  with  this  ftory 
(wliich  I  think  fhould  be  tlwiyi  a  coun- 
terpart to  ti.  on)  that  I 
left  the  room  with  tears  in  my  eyes; 
which  a  woman  of  Arietta's  goo.i 
did,  I  am  lure,  take  for  greater  applaule, 
than  any  compliments  I  could  make 
her.  R 
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1  ROOT   THE    OLD   WOMAN  FROM   MY    TREMBLING    HEART. 


AT  my  coming  to  London,  it  was 
fome   time  before   I   could    fettle 
myfelf  in  a  houfe  to  my  liking.     I  was 
forced  to  quit  my  firft    lodgings,    by 
rtafon  of  an  officious  landlady,  that 
would  be  afking  me  every  morning  how 
I  had  flept.     I  then  fell  into  an  honelt 
family,    and    lived    very   happily   for 
above  a  week;  when  my  landlord,  who 
was  a  jolly  good-natured  man,  took  it 
into  his  head  that  I  wanted  company, 
and   therefore  would  frequently  come 
into  my  chamber  to  keep  me  from  being 
alone.     This  1  bore  for  two  or  three 
days;  but  telling  me  one  day  that  he 
was  afraid  I  was  melancholy,  I  thought 
it  was  high  time  for  me  to  he  gone,  and 
accordingly  took  new  lodgings  that  very 
night.     About  a  week  after,   I  found 
my  jolly  landlord,  who,  as  I  faid  be- 
fore, was  an  honeft  hearty  man,  had 
put  me  into  an  advertisement  of  the 
Daily  Courant,  in  the  following  words: 
Whereas  a  melancholy  man  left  his 
lodgings  on  Thurfday  laft  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  was  afterwards  feen  go- 
ing towards  Iflinirton;  if  anyone  can 
give  notice  of  him  to  R.  B,  fifhmonger 
in  the  Strand,  he  mall  be  veiy  well 
rewarded  for  his   pains.'     As  I  am 
the  belt  man  in  the  world  to  keep  my 
own  counfel,  and  my  landlord  the  fifh- 
monger  not  knowing  my   name,  this 
accident  of  my  life  was  never  difcovered 
to  this  very  day. 

I  am  now  fettled  with  a  widow  wo- 


man, who  has  a  great  many  children, 
and  complies  yrith  my  humour  in  ereiy 
thing.  I  do  not  remember  that  we 
have  exchanged  a  word  together  thefe 
five  years;  my  coffee  comes  into  my 
chamber  every  morning  without  afking 
for  it;  if  I  want  fire,  I  point  to  my 
chimney;  if  water,  to  my  bafon;  upon 
which  my  landlady  nods,  as  much  as 
to  fay  fhe  takes  my  meaning,  and  im- 
mediately obeys  my  figna's.  She  has 
likewife  modelled  her  family  fo  well, 
that  when  her  little  boy  offers  to  pull 
me  by  the  coat,  or  prattle  in  my  face, 
his  eldeil  filter  immediately  calls  him 
off,  and  bid*  him  not  difturb  the  gen- 
tleman. At  my  firft  entering  into  the 
family,  I  was  troubled  with  the  civility 
of  their  riling  up  to  me  every  time  I 
came  into  the  room;  but  my  landlady 
obferving  that  upon  thefe  occafions  I 
always  cried  P'fh,  and  went  out  again, 
has  forbidden  any  fuch  ceremony  to  be 
ufed  in  the  houfe;  fo  that  at  prefent  I 
walk  into  the  kitchen  or  parlour  with- 
out being  taken  notice  of,  or  giving 
any  interruption  to  the  bufinefs  or  dif- 
courfe  of  the  family.  The  maid  will 
afk  her  miltrcfs,  though  I  am  by,  whe- 
ther the  gentleman  is  ready  to  go  to 
dinner,  as  the  miftrefs  (who  is  indeed 
an  excellent  houfewife)  1'colds  at  the 
fervants  as  heartily  before  my  face  as 
behind  my  back.  In  Ihort,  I  move  up 
and  down  the  houfe,  and  enter  into  all 
companies  with  the  fame  liberty  as  a 

cat, 
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cat,  or  any  other  domefh'c  animal,  and 
am  as  little  fufpefted  of  telling  any 
thing  that  I  hear  or  fee. 

I  remember  hit  winter  there  were  fe- 
veral  young  girls  of  the  neighbourhood 
fitting  about  the  fire  with  rny  landlady's 
daughters,  and  telling  ftories  of  fpirits 
and  apparitions.  Upon  my  opening  the 
door,  the  young  women  broke  off  their 
difcourfe;  but  my  landlady's  daughters 
telling  them  that  it  was  nobody  but 
the  gentleman,  (for  that  is  the  name 
which  I  go  by  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  well  as  in 'the  family)  they  went  on 
without  minding  me.  I  fen  ted  rny  Pelf 
by  the  candle  that  ftood  on  a  table  at 
one  end  of  the  room;  and  pretending  to 
read  a  book  that  1  took  out  of  my  pocket, 
heard  feveral  dreadful  ftorics  of  ghofts 
as  pale  as  alh.es  that  had  flood  at  the 
feet  of  a  bed,  or  walked  over  a  church- 
yard by  moon-light;  and  of  others  that 
had  been  conjured  into  the  Red  Sea,  for 
difturbing  people's  reft,  and  drawing 
their  curtains  at  midnight;  with  many 
other  old  women's  fables  of  the  like  na- 
ture. As  one  fpirit  rat  fed  another,  I 
obferved  that  at  the  end  of  every  ftory 
the  whole  company  doled  their  ranks, 
and  crowded  about  the  fire.  I  took  no- 
tice in  particular  of  a  little  boy,  who 
v/cks  fo  attentive  to  every  ftory,  that  I 
am  miitaken  if  he  ventures  to  go  to 
bed  by  himfelf  this  twelvemonth.  In- 
deed they  talked  fo  long,  that  the  ima- 
ginations of  the  whole  afTembly  were 
manifeftly  crazed,  and,  I  am  fure,  will 
be  theworfe  for  it  as  long  as  they  live. 
I  heard  one  of  the  girls,  that  had  looked 
fipon  me  over  her  moulder,  alking  the 
company  how  loRg  I  had  been  in  the 
loom,  and  whether  I  did  not  look  paler 
than  I  ufed  to  do.  This  put  me  under 
feme  apprehenfions  that  I  mould  be 
forced  to  explain  myfelf  if  I  did  not 
retire;  for  which  reafon  I  took  the  can- 
dle in  my  hand,  and  went  up  into  my 
chamber,  not  without  wondering  at  this 
unaccountable  weakness  in  reafonable 
creatures,  that  they  fhould  love  to  afto- 
nifh  and  terrify  one  another.  Were  I 
a  father,  I  mould  take  a  particular  care 
to  preferve  n\y  children  from  thefe  little 
horrors  of  imagination,  which  they  are 
apt  to  contraft  when  they  are  young, 
and  are  not  able  "to  fhake  off  when  they 
are  in  years.  I  have  known  a  foldier 
that  has  entered  a  breach,  affrighted  at 
h:s  own  fhadovr,  and  look  pale  upon  a 
little  fcratching  at  his  door,  who  the 


"ore  had  marched  up  againft  a 
battery  of  cannon.  There  are  inftancei 
of  perfons,  who  have  been  terrified  even 
to  difrraclion,  at  the  figure  of  a  tree,  or 
the  (baking  of  a  bullrufh.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  I  look  upon  a  found  imagina- 
tion as  the  greateft  bleffing  of  life,  next 
to  a  clear  judgment  and  a  good  con- 
fcience.  In  the  mean  time,  iince  there 
are  very  few  whofe  minds  are  not  more 
or  lefs  fubjeft  to  thefe  dreadful  thoughts 
and  appreheniions,  we  ought  to  arm 
ourfelves  againft  them  by  the  dictates 
of  reafon  and  religion,  {  to  pull  the  old 
1  woman  out  of  our  hearts,'  (as  Perfms 
expreflfes  it  in  the  motto  of  my  paper) 
and  extinguifh  thofe  impertinent  no- 
tions which  we  imbibed  at  a  time  that 
we  were  not  able  to  judge  of  their  ab- 
furdity .  Or  if  we  believe,  as  many  wife 
and  good  men  have  done,  that  there  are 
fuch  phantoms  and  apparitions  as  thofe 
I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  let  us  endea- 
vour to  eftablifh  to  ourfelves  an  intercft 
in  Him  who  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole 
creation  in  his  hand,  and  moderates 
them  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  im- 
pofllble  for  one  being  to  break  loofe 
upon  another  without  his  knowledge 
and  permiflion. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in 
opinion  with  thofe  who  believe  that  all 
the  regions  of  nature  fwarm  with  fpi- 
rits; and  that  we  have  multitudes  of 
fpeclators  on  all  our  actions,  when  we 
think  ourfelves  moft  alone;  but,  in- 
ftead  of  terrifying  myfelf  with  fuch  a 
notion,  I  am  wonderfully  pleafed  to 
think  that  1  am  always  engaged  with 
fuch  an  innumerable  fociety,  in  fearch- 
ing  out  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  and 
joining  in  the  fame  confort  of  praife 
and  adoration. 

Milton  has  finely  defcribed  this  mixed 
communion  of  men  and  fpirits  in  para- 
dife;  and  had  doubtlefs  his  eye  upon 
a  verfe  in  old  Heficd,  which  is  almoft 
word  for  word  the  fame  with  his  third 
line  in  the  following  paiTage: 

•—-Nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 
That  Heav'n  would  want  fpeftators,  God 

want  praife: 

Millions  of  fpi  ritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unfeen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we 

fleep: 

All  thefe  with  ceafelefs  praife  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.     How  often  from  the 

fteep 

Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Ceiiftial  voices  to  the  midrfight  air, 

Solej 


,,u-.l,vM.rn<>. 
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S  le.  or  refponfive  each  to  ofj."r's  • 

;  their  great  Creator5    Or't  in  b.in4s 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  r 


with  ;  -  • 

.  thought*  TO 

c 


XIII,    THURSDAY,    MARCH  15. 


DIC   MIHJ,    !  I    KIA?    •<   ' 
WJCRI   YO 

'TMiER  I  f  hte 

A    years,  has  a;. 

: i ient  to  the  toA-n  tli.in 
colini'.;  cuinbat  with  a  Lion 
nun  kit,  winch  i, 

i,    to   the  : 

.  i    tlii-  nob 
• 
in  it  rumoui 

•U'd,     rind     is    Hill 

i  by  many  in  belli  galleries,  that 

.<-.uiii  he  :i  ta:i\/"lu';i  tl-nt  from  the 
Tov/er  every  opcin  night,  in  order  to 
b<j  killed  by  Hydafpec.  This  report, 
though  altogether  groundless,  fo  uni- 

y  prevailed  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  pltiyhoulc,  that  fomc  of  th*  moft 

'.  politicians  in  thole  parts  of  the 
audience  gave  it  out  in  whifper,  that  the 
Lion  was  acouiin-german  of  the  Tiger 
who  made  his  ap.  ICing  Wil- 

liam's days,  -and  that  the  Itage  would 
be  lupplied  with  lions  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  during  the  whole  icflion.  Many 
Jikewiie  were  the  conjectures  of  the 
treatment  which  this  Lion  was  to  meet 
with  from  the  hands  of  Signior  Nicolini: 
fome  fuppofed  that  he  was,. to  fubdue 
him  in  recitative,  as  Orpheus  ufed  to 

ihe  wild  bealls  in  his  time,  and 
afterwards  to  knock  him  on  the  head; 
fume  fancied  that  the  Lion  would  not 
pretend  to  lay  his  paws  upon  the  hero, 
by  reafon  of  the  received  opinion,  that 
a  Lion  will  not  hurt  a  Virgin:  feveral, 
\vho.  pretended  to  have  feen  the  opera  in 
Italy,  had  informed  their  friends,  that 
tbe  Lion  was  to  aft  a  part  in  High- 
Dutch,  and  roar  twice  or  thrice  to  a 
thorough -bafs,  before  he  fell  at  the  feet 
of  Hydafpss.  To  clear  up  a  matter 
that  was  fo  variously  reported,  I  have 
made  it  my  bulinefs  to  examine  whether 
this  pretended  Lion  is  really  the  favage 
he  appears  to  be,  or  only  a  counterfeit. 
But  before  I  communicate  my  difco- 
veries,  I  mull  acquaint  the  reader,  that 
upon  my  walking  behind  the  fcenes  laft 


MART. 


- 
, 
and,  ' 

I, ion    ran', 

Lion,  very  much  1m ; 

toM  IIH-,  in  .  iat  1  might 

i  plea  fed;  *  For. 
he,  •  I  do  not  intend  to  hurt  any 

,!:ed  him  very  kindly,  and  , 
by  him;  and  in  a  little  lime  ai':-. 
him  leuj)  upon  the  (tage,  and  acl  his 
part  with  very  great  appiauu:.  It  has 
been  ohferved  by  feveral,  that  the  Lion 
has  changed  his  manner  of  acting  twice 
or  thrice  fmcehis  fiiltappep.rance;  which 
will  net  let. in  Itrange,  when  I  acquaint 
•  ier  that  the  Lion  has  been  changed 
upon  the  audience  three  feveral  tin.es. 
,The  firit  Lion  was  a  Candle- fnutier, 
who  being  a  fellow  of  a  telly  ( i 
temper,  overdid  his  part,  and  would 
not  I'.ifter  himfelf  to  l>e  killed  fo  eaiily 
as  he  ought  to  have  done;  belides,  it 
waaobfervcd  of  him,  that  he  grew  move 
fui'ly  every  time  he  came  out  of  the 
Lion;  and  having  dropt  fome  words  in 
ordinary  converfation,  as  if  he  had  not 
fought  his  belt,  and  that  he  fufterei 
himfelf  to  be  thrown  upon  his  back  in 
the  fcuffte,  and  thnt  he  would  wredlv 
with  Mr.  Nicolini  for  what  he  pi 
out  of  his  Lion's  fkin,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  difcard  him;  and  it  is  verily 
believed,  to  this  day,  that  had  he  been 
brought  upon  the  ftage  another  time,  he 
would  certainly  have  done  mifchief. 
•/as  objected  againft'the  firft 
Lion,  that  he  reared  himfelf  fo  high  upon 
his  hinder  paws,  and  walked  in  ib  ereft 
a  poftxire,  that  he  looked  more  like  an 
old  Man  than  a  Lion. 

The  lecond  Lion  was  a  Taylor  by 
trade,  who  belonged  to  the  playhoufe, 
and  had  the  character  of  a  mild  and 
peaceable  man  in  his  profeffion.  If  the 
former  was  too  furious,  this  was  too 
flieepifb,  for  his  partj  infomuch  that, 

after 
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after  a  flioit  medeft  walk,  upon  theftage, 
he  would  fall  at  the  firft  touch  of  Hy- 
dafpes,  without  grappling  with  him, 
and  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  fhew- 
ing  his  variety  of  Italian  trips:  it  is 
faid  indeed,  tliat  he  once  gave  him  a  rip 
in  his  flefh- coloured  doublet;  but  this 
was  only  to  make  work  for  himfelf, 
in  his  private  character  of  a  Taylor.  I 
mull  not  omit  that  it  was  this  fecond 
Lion  who  treated  me  with  fo  much  hu- 
manity behind  the  fcenes. 

The  acting  Lion  at  prefent  is,  as  I 
am  informed,  a  Country  Gentleman, 
who  (does  it  for  his  diveriionj  but  de- 
ftres  his  name  may  be  concealed.  He 
fays  very  handfomely,  in  his  own  ex- 
cufe,  that  he  does  not  a6l  for  gain;  that 
he  indulges  an  innocent  pleafure  in  it; 
and  that  it  is  better  to  pals  away  an 
evening  in  this  manner,  than  in  gaming 
and  drinking;  but  at  the  fame  time  fays, 
with  a  very  agreeable  raillery  upon  him- 
felf,  that  if  his  name  mould  be  known, 
the  ill-natured  world  might  call  him  the 
Afs  in  the  Lion's  fkin.  This  gentle- 
man's temper  is  made  of  fuch  a  happy 
mixture  of  the  mild  and  the  choleric, 
that  he  outdoes  both  his  predecefibrs , 
and  has  drawn  together  greater  au- 
diences than  have  been  known  in  the 
memory  of  man. 

I  nruft  not  conclude  my  narrative, 
without  taking  notice  of  a  groundlefs 
report  that  has  been  raifed,  to  a  gentle- 
man's difadvantage,  of  whom  I  mull 
declare  myfelf  an  admirer;  namely,  that 
Signior  Nicolini  and  the  Libn  have  been 
feen  fitting  peaceably  by  one  another, 
and  fmoking  a  pipe  together  behind  the 
fc'enes;  by  which  their  common  enemies 
would  infmuate,  that  it  is  but  a  fliam 
comfcat  which  they  reprefent  upon  the 
ftage;  but  upon  enquiry  I  find,  that  if 
any  fuch  correfpondcnce  has  parted  be- 
tween them,  it  was  not  till  the  combat 


was  over,  when  the  Lion  was  fo  he 
looked  upon  as  dead,  according  to  the 
received  rules  of  the  drama.  Befides, 
this  is  what  is  practifed  every  day  in 
Weftminfter  Hall,  where  nothing  is 
more  ufual  than  to  fee  a  couple  of  law- 
yers, who  have  been  tearing  each  other 
to  pieces  in  the  court,  embracing  one 
another  as  foon  as  they  are  out  of  it. 

I  would  not  be  thought,  in  any  part 
of  this  relation,  to  reflect  upon  Signior 
Nicolini,  who  in  acting  this  part  only 
complies  with  the  wretched  tafte  of  his 
audience;  he  knows  very  well,  that  the 
Lion  has  many  more  admirers  than 
himfelf,  as  they  fay  of  the  famous  equef- 
trian  ftatue  on  the  Pont-Neuf  at  Paris, 
that  more  people  go  to  fee  the  horfe, 
than  the  king  who  fits  upon  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  gives  me  a  juft  indigna- 
tion to  fee  a  peribn  whofe  action  gives 
new  majefty  to  kings,  refolution  to  he- 
roes,  and  foftnefs  to  lovers,  thus  finking 
from  the  greatnefs  of  his  behaviour, 
and  degraded  into  the  character  of  the 
London  'Prentice.  I  have  often  wifhed, 
that  our  tragedians  would,  copy  after 
this  great  mafter  in  action.  Could  they 
make  the  fame  ufe  of  their  arms  and 
legs,  and  inform  their  faces  with  a& 
fignificant  looks  and  paflions,  how  glo- 
rious would  an  Englifh  tragedy  appear 
with  that  action,  which  is  capable  of 
giving  a  dignity  to  the  forced  thoughts, 
cold  conceits,  and  unnatural  exprefiions 
of  an  Italian  opera!  In  the  mean  time, 
I  have  related  this  combat  of  the  Lion, 
to  mew  what  are  at  prefent  the  reigning 
entertainments  of  the  politer  part  of 
Great  Britain. 

Audiences  have  often  been  reproached 
by  writers  for  the  coarfenefs  of  their 
tafte;'  but  our  prefent  grievance  does 
not  feem  to  be  the  want  of  a  good  tafte, 
but  of  common  fenfe. 

C 


N°XIV.    FRIDAY,   MARCH  16. 

HIS,    INFEL1X,    EXUE   MONSTRIS, 

OVID.  MET.  i.  4.  VER. 

WRETCH  TH\T   T»OU  ART?   PUT  OFF   THIS  MONSTROUS  SHAPE. 


I  Was  reflecting  this  morning  upon 
the  fpuit  and  humour  of  the  public 
diveriions  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  and 
thofe  of  the  prefent  time;  and  lamented 
to  royfeif,  that,  though  in  thofe  days 


they  neglected  their  morality,  they  kept 
up  their  good  fenfe;  but  that  the  Beau 
Monde,  at  prefent,  is  only  grown  more 
childifn,  not  more  innocent,  than  the 
former..  While  I  was  in  this  train  of 
thought, 
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thought,  an  odd  fellow,  whofe  face  I 

.it  the  play-houfe,   gave 

me  the  following  letter  with  thefe  words, 

«  Sir,  the  Lion  prefents  his  humble  fcr- 

'  vice  to  you,  and  defired   me  to  give 

into  your  own  hands.' 

»ROM    MY     DtN    IN    TH*    HAYMARKET, 

MARCH   15. 
•  IR, 

T  Have  read  all  your  papers,  and  have 
•*•  ftiflcd  my  refentment  againft  your  re- 
flections upon  operas,  till  that  of  this 
ih  you  plainly  infim'ate,  that 
Signior  Grimaldi  and  mylelf  haw 
reipondence  more  friendly  than  is  con- 
iiitcnt  with  the  valour  of  his  character, 
or  the  fiercencfs  of  mine.  I  dcfire  you 
!  for  your  own  fake  forbear  fuch 
intimations  for  the  future;  and  mutt  fay 
it  is  a  great  piece  of  ill-nature  in  you, 
to  (hew  fo  great  an  cfteem  for  a  foreigner, 
and  to  difcourage  a  Lion  that  is  your 
own  countryman i 

I  take  notice  of  your  fable  of  theLiort 
and  Man,  hut  am  fo  equally  concerned 
in  that  matter,  that  I  (hall  not  be  offend- 
ed to  whichsoever  of  the  animals  the  Su- 
periority is  given.  You  have  mifrepre- 
•fented  me,  in  faying  that  I  am  a  country 
gentleman,  who  aft  only  for  my  diver- 
iion;  whereas,  had  I  (till  the  fame  woods 
to  range  in  which  I  once  had  when  I 
Nvas  a  fox-hunter,  I  fhould  not  refign 
my  manhood  for  a  maintenance;  and 
a  flu  re  you,  as  low  as  my  circumftances 
are  at  prefent,  I  am  fo  much  a  man  of 
honour,  that  I  would  fcorn  to  be  any 
bead  for  bread  but  a  Lion. 

Yours,  &c. 

I  had  no  fooner  ended  this,  than  one 
of  my  landlady's  children  brought  me 
in  feveral  others,  with  fome  of  which  I 
fhall  make  up  my  prefent  paper,  they 
all  having  a  tendency  to  the  fame  fub- 
•.  iz.  the  elegance  of  our  prefent 
iiiverfions. 

SIR,  COVTNT   GAkDZK,    MAR.  1}. 

Y  Have  been  for  twenty  years  under  - 
Sexton  of  this  parifh  of  St.  Paul's 
Covent  Garden,  and  have  not  miffed 
tolling  in  to  prayers  fix  times  in  all  thofe 
years;  which  office  t  have  performed  to 
my  great  fatisfnftion,  till  this  fortnight 
laft  paft,  during  which  time  I  find  my 
congregation  take  the  warning  of  my 
bell,  morning  ".n>l  ewnip.p;,  to  go  to  a 
:  wrth  by  one  Powell  un- 


der the  Pia?zas.  By  this  means,  I  have 
not  only  loft  my  two  uiftomers, 
I  ufed  to  place  for  fixpence  a-  piece 
againft  Mrs.  Rachtl  Eyebright,  but 
Mrs.  Rachel  herfelf  is  gone  thither  alfo. 
There  now  appear  among  us  none  but  a. 
few  ordinary  people,  who  tome  to  chin  ch 
only  to  fay  their  praters,  fo  that  I  have 
no  work  worth  fytaking  of  but  o.i 
Sundays.  I  have  placed  my  fon  at  the 
Pnz?as,  to  acquaint  the  ladies  that  the 
bell  rings  for  church)  and  that  it  ftands 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  garden;  but  they 
only  laugh  at  the  child. 

I  delne  you  would  lay  this  before  all 
the  world,  that  I  may  not  be  made  fuch 
a  tool  for  the  future,  and  that  Punchi- 
nello may  choofe  hours  lefs  canonical. 
As  things  are  now,  Mr.  Powell  has  a 
full  congregation,  while  we  have  a  very 
thin  houfe;  which  if  you  can  remedy, 
you  will  very  much  oblige>  Sir, 


The  following  epiftle  I  find  is  from 
the  undertaker  of  the  Mafqueradc. 


- ... , 

T  Have  obferved  the  rules  of  my  mafque 
•*•  fo  carefully  (in  not  inquiring  into 
perfons,)  that  I  cannot  tell  whether  you 
were  one  of  the  company  or  not  laft 
Tucfday;  but  if  you  were  not,  and  ftill 
defign  to  come,  I  defire  you  would,  for 
your  own  entertainment,  pleafe  to  ad- 
monifh  the  town,  that  all  perfons  indif- 
ferently are  not  fit  for  this  fort  of  diver* 
fion.  I  could  wifh,  Sir,  you  could  make 
them  underftand,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  acl- 
ing  to  go  in  mafquerade,  and  a  man 
fhould  be  able  to  fay  or  do  things  pro- 
per for  the  drefs,  in  which  he  appear?. 
We  have  now  and  then  rakes  in  the  ha- 
bit of  Roman  fenators,  and  grave  pol:- 
ticians  in  the  drefs  of  rakes.  The  mis- 
fortune of  the  thing  is,  that  people  drefs 
themfelves  in  what  they  have  a  mind  to 
be,  and  not  what  they  are  fit  for.  There 
is  not  a  girl  in  the  town,  but  let  her  have 
her  will  in  going  to  a  mafque,  and  fh«j 
fhall  drefs  as  a  mepherdefs.  But  let  mt 
beg  of  them  to  rzzd  the  Arcadia,  or 
fome  other  good  romance,  before  .they 
appear  in  any  fuch  character  at  my  houfe^ 
The  laft  day  we  prefented,  every  body 
was  fo  rafhly  habite.i,  that  when  they 
came  to  (peak  to  each  other,  a  nymph 
with  a  crook  had  not  a  word  to  fay  but 
in  the-  pert  tfile  of  the  pit  bawdry  ;  and 
a  man  in  the  habit  of  a  philosopher  was 
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fpeechlefs,  till  an  occafion  offered  of 
exprefiing  himfelf  in  the  refute  of  the 
tyring-  rooms.  We  had  a  judge  that 
danced  a  minuet  with  a  Quaker  for  his 
partner,  while  half  a  dozen  harlequins 
flood  by  as  fpectators  ;  a  Turk  drank 
me  off  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  a  Jew 
cat  me  up  half  a  ham  of  bacon.  If  I 
can  bring  my  defign  to  bear,  and  make 
the  mafquers  preferve  their  characters  in 
my  afifemblies,  I  hope  you  will  allow 
there  is  a  foundation  laid  for  more  ele- 
gant and  improving  gallantries  than  any 
the  town  at  prefent  affords}  and  confe- 
quently,  that  you  will  give  your  appro- 
bation to  the  endeavours  of,  Sir, 

Your  moil  obedient  humble  fcrvant, 

I  am  very  glad  the  following  epiftle 
obliges  me  to  mention  Mr.  Powell  a  fe- 
cond  time  in  the  fame  paper;  for  indeed 
there  cannot  be  too  great  encouragement 
given  to  his  ikill  in  motions,  provided 
he  is  under  proper  restrictions, 


SIR, 
*T* 


E  Opera  at  the  Hay-market,  and 
that  under  the  Little  Piazza  in  Co- 
vent  Garden,  being  at  prefent  the  two 
leading  diverfions  of  the  town,  and  Mr. 
Powell  profeffing  in  his  advertifements 
to  fet  up  Whittington  and  his  Cat  againft 
iRinaldo  and  Armida,  my  curiofity  led 
me  the  beginning  of  laft  week  to  view 
both  thefe  performances,  and  make  my 
observations  upon  them. 

Firlt  therefore,  I  cannot  but  obferve 
that  Mr.  Powell  wifely  forbearing  to 
give  his  company  a  bill  of  fare  before- 
.hard,  every  fcene  is  new  and  unexpect- 
ed ;  whereas  it  is  certain,  that  the  un- 
der takers  of  the  Hay  market,  having 
raifed  too  great  an  expe£!ation  in  their 
printed  opera,  very  much  diiappoint  the 
audience  on  the  ftage. 

The  King  of  Jerusalem  is  obliged  to 
come  from  the  city  on  foot,  inftead  of 
being  drawn  in  a  triumphant  chariot  by 
white  horfes,  as  my  opera-book  had 
profnifed  me;  and  thus  while  I  expected 
Armida's  dragons  mould  rufh  forward 
towards  Argantes,  I  found  the  hero  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Arnridn,  and  hand  her 
out  of  her  coach.  We  had  alfo  but  a 
very  fhort  allowance  of  thunder  and 
lightning;  though  I  cannot  in  this  place 
omit  doing  juftice  to  the  boy  who  had 
the  direction  of  the  two  painted  dragons, 
»iitl  made  them  fpit  fire  and  frnoke  j  he 


flafhed  out  his  rofin  in  fuch  j'uft  propor- 
tions and  in  fuch  due  time,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  conceiving  hopes  of  his  be- 
ing one  day  a  moft  excellent  player.  I 
law  indeed  but  two  things  wanting  to 
render  his  whole  action  compleat,  I 
mean  the  keeping  his  head  a  little  lower, 
and  hiding  his  candle. 

I  obferve  that  Mr.  Powell  and  the 
undertakers  had  both  the  fame  thought, 
and  I  think  much  about  the  fame  time, 
of  introducing  animals  on  their  feveral 
ftages,  though  indeed  with  very  different 
fuccefs.  The  Sparrows  and  Chaffinches 
at  the  Haymarket  fly  as  yet  very  irre- 
gularly over  the  ftage;  and  inftead  of 
perching  on  the  trees  and  performing 
their  parts,  thefe  young  actors  either  get 
into  the  galleries,  or  put  out  the  candles  ; 
whereas  Mr.  Powell  has  fo  well  difci- 
plined  his  Pig,  that  in  the  firft  fcene  he 
and  Punch  dance  a  minuet  together.  I 
am  informed  however,  that  Mr.  Powell 
refolves  to  excel  his  adverfaries  in  their 
own  way;  and  introduce  Larks  in  hi» 
next  opera  of  Sufanna,  or  Innocence 
Betrayed,  which  will  be  exhibited  next 
week  with  a  pair  of  new  Elders. 

The  moral  of  Mr.  Powell's  drama 
is  violated,  I  confefs,  by  Punch's  na- 
tional reflections  on  the  French,  and 
King  Harry's  laying  his  leg  upon  the 
Queen's  lap  in  too  ludicrous  a  manner 
before  fo  great  an  aflembly. 

As  to  the  mechanifm  and  fcenery, 
every  thing  indeed  was  uniform  and  of 
a  piece,  and  the  fcenes  were  managed 
very  dextroufly;  which  calls  on  me  to 
take  notice,  that  at  the  Haymarket  the 
undertakers  forgetting  to  change  their 
fide-fcenes,  we  were  prefented  with  a 
profpect  of  the  ocean  in  the  midft  of  a 
delightful  grove ;  and  though  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  ftage  had  very  much  con- 
tributed to  the  beauty  of  the  grove,  by 
walking  up  and  down  between  the  trees, 
I  muft  own  I  was  not  a  little  aftonifhed 
to  fee  a  well-drefled  young  fellow,  in  a 
full-bottomed  wig,  appear  in  the  midit 
of  the  fea,  and  without  any  vifible  con- 
cern taking  fnuff. 

I  fliall  only  obferve  one  thing  farther, 
in  which  both  dramas  agree;  which  is, 
that  by  the  fqueak  of  their  Voices  the 
heroes  of  each  are  eunuchs ;  and  as  the 
wit  in  both  pieces  is  equal,  I  muft  pre- 
fer the  performance  of  Mr.  Powell,  be- 
caufe  it  is  in  our  own  language*  I 
a®,  fcc,  K 
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N«  XV.     SATURDAY,   MARCH  17. 

TARVA  LEVES  CAflUNT  ANIMOS 

OVID.  ARS  AM.  i.   159. 

LIGHT   MIKDS  ARE  FLEAS'D  WITH  TRIFLES. 


WHEN  I  was  in  France,   I  uild 
to  gaze  with  great  aitonifhmcnt 
at  the  Splendid  ,    and  party- 

coloured  habits,  ot'  that  fantaftk  nation. 

one  day  in  particular  contemplat- 
ing a  lady,  that   fat  in  a  coach  a 

;ildcd  Cupi  !>,    and  finely  ; 
with  the   1  -Mid  Adonis. 

Thee.  by  fix  milk-white 

horfes,  an- 1  '.  md  with  the  lame 

number  of  ;  ;i.     Juft  be- 

fore the  lady  w,  re  a  couple  of  beautiful 
pages  that  were  thick  among  the  harnefs, 
and  by  their  gay  dreflcs  and  fmiling 
features,  lock-d  like  the  elder  brothers 
of  the  little  boys  that  were  carv; 
painted  in  every  corner  of  the  coach. 

The  l.ily  w.s  the  unfortunate  Cle- 
anthe,  who  afterwards  gave  an  occafion 
to  a  p.  vholy  novel.  She  had 

for  11 ,  received  the  addrdtes 

of  a  gentleman,  whom  ufter  a  long  and 
intim;!1  ince  Hie  forfook,  upon 

the  account  of  this  mining  equipage, 
which  had  been  offered  to  her  by  one  of 
great  riches  but  a  crazy  constitution. 
The  eircumftancet  in  which  1  law  her, 
were,  it  teems,  the  difguifes  only  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  a  kind  of  pageantry 
to  cover  diltrefs  ;  for  in  two  months 
after  me  was  carried  to  her  grave  with 
the  fame  pomp  and  magnificence;  being 
lent  thither  partly  by  the  lofs  of  one 

md  partly  by   the   poflefiion  of 
another. 

I  have  eften  reflected  with  myfelf  on 
this  unaccountable  humour  of  woman- 
kind, of  being  fmitten  with  every  thing 

ih.-r.vy  and  fuperficialj  and  on  the 
numberlefs  evils  that  befal  the  lex  from 
::d  difp'iiition.  I  my- 
felf  remember  a  young  lady,  that  was 
very  warmly  fulicited  by  a  couple  of 
importunate  rivals,  who,  for  fcveral 
months  together,  did  all  they  could  to 
recommend  rlu.-mlelves  by  complacency 
of  behaviour,  and  agreeablenels  <  ; 

•M.    At  length,  when  the  compe- 

lubtful,  and  the  lady 
teniuned,  in  her  choice,  one  of  the  young 


lovers  luckily  bethought  himfclf  of  add- 
ing a  fupei ;  !  .ce  to  his  liverie$t 
which  had  fogo<  :hat  he  mar- 
ried her  the  vti  : »er. 

The  ufual  converfation  of  ordinary 
h  chei  ilhes  this  natural 
wcaknefs  of  being  taken  with  outfide 
and  appearance.  Talk  of  a  new-mar- 
ouple,  and  you  immediately  hear 
whether  they  keep  their  coach  and  fix, 
or  eat  in  plate;  mention  the  name  of  an 
abfent  lady,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you 
learn  fomcthing  of  her  gown  and  petti- 
coat. A  ball  is  a  great  help  to  difcourfe, 
and  a  birth  day  furnimes  converlation 
for  a  twelvemonth  after.  A  furbelow 
of  precious  ftones,  an  hat  hutto»ed  with 
a  diamond,  a  brocade  waiftcoat  or  pet- 
ticoat, are  Handing  topics.  In  fhort, 
they  confider  only  the  drapery  of  the 
fpecies,  and  never  cait  away  a  thought 
on  thofe  ornaments  of  the  mind  that 
make  perfons  illuftrious  in  themfelvcs 
and  ufeful  to  others.  When  women  are 
thus  perpetually  dazzling  one  another's 
imaginatioas,  and  filling  their  heads  with 
nothing  but  colours,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  are  more  attentive  to  the  fupei  ficiai 
parts  of  life  than  the  folid  and  fubftan- 
tial  bledings  of  it.  A  girl  who  has 
been  trained  up  in  this  kind  of  conver- 
fation,  is  in  danger  of  every  embroidered 
coat  that  comes  in  her  way.  A  pair  of 
fringed  gloves  may  be  her  ruin.  In  a 
word,  lace  and  ribbons,  ftlver  and  gold 
galloons,  with  the  like  glittering  gew- 
gaws, are  Co  many  lures  to  women  of 
weak  minds  or  low  educations,  and 
when  artificially  difplayed,  are  able  to 
fetch  down  the  moft  airy  coquette  from 
^the  wildeft  of  her  flights  and  rambles. 

True  happinefs  is  of  a  retired  nature, 
and  an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noife;  it 
arifes,  in  the  fir(t  place,  fiom  the  en- 
joyment of  one's  felf ;  and,  in  the  next, 
fr-»n  the  friendship  and  converfation  of 
'.:lc&  companipns;  it  loves  made 
and  folitude,  and  naturally  haunts  groves 
and  fountains,  fields  and  meadows:  in 
,  it  feels  every  thing  it  wants  with- 
E  a  in 
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in  itfelf,  and  receives  no  addition  from 
multitudes  of  witnefies  and  fpeclators. 
On  the  contrary,  falfe  happinds  loves 
to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the  eyes 
of  the  world  upon  her.  She  does  not 
receive  any  iatis  faction  from  the  ap- 
plaufes  which  me  gives  herfelf,  but  from 
the  admiration  which  me  raifes  in  others. 
She  flourishes  in  courts  and  palaces, 
theatres  and  airernb!ies,and  has  noexilt- 
ence  but  when  ilie  is  looked  upon. 

Aurelia,  though  a  woman  of  great 
quality,  delights  in  the  privacy  of  a 
eountrv  life,  and  paflfes  away  a  great 
part  of  her  time  in  her  own  walks  and 
gardens.  Her  hulband,  who  is  her  bo- 
fom  friend  and  companion  in  her  foli- 
tucies,  has  been  in  love  with  her  ever 
fmce  he  knew  her.  They  both  abound 
with  good  lenfe,  confummate  virtue,  and 
a  mutual  efteem;  and  are  a  perpetual  en- 
tertainment to  one  another.  Their  fa- 
mily is  under  fo  regular  an  ceconomy, 
jn  it's  hours  of  devotion  andrepaft,  em- 
ployment and  diverhon,  that  it  looks 
like  a  little  commonwealth  within  itfelf. 
They  oftea  go  into  company,  that  they 
may  return  with  the  greater  delight  to 
one  another;  and  fometirnes  live  in  town, 
not  to  enjoy  it  fb  properly  as  to  grow 
weary  of  it,  that  thev  may  renew  in 
thcmfelves  the  relifh  of  a  country  life. 
By  this  means  they  are  happy  in  each 
other,  beloved  by  their  children,  adored 
by  their  fervant?,  and  are  become  the 
envy,  or  rather  the  delight,  of  all  that 
Jcnow  them. 

How  different  to  this  is  the  life  of 
Ful  via!  flie  confulers  her  hulband  as  her 
ftewardj  and  looks  upon  difcretion  and 
good  houfewiffcry  as  little  domeftic  vir- 
tues, unbecoming  a  woman  of  quality. 
She  thinks  life  lolt  in  her  own  family, 
and  fancies  herfelf  out  of  the  world 
when  ftic  is  not  in  the  ring,  the  play- 


houfe,  or  the  drawing-room j  (he  ljve§ 
in  a  perpetual  motion  of  body,  and  reft- 
leffnefs  of  thought,  and  is  never  eafy  in 
any  one  place,  when  me  thinks  there  is 
more  company  in  another.  The  miffing 
of  an  opera  the  firft  night  would  be  more 
afflicting  to  her  than  the  death  of  a  child. 
She  pities  all  the  valuable  part  of  hex- 
own  fex,  and  calls  every  woman  of  a 
prudent,  modeft,  and  retired  life,  a  poojr- 
fpirited  unpolimed  creature.  What  a 
mortification  would  it  be  toFulvia,if  (he 
knew  that  her  letting  herfelf  to  view  is 
but  expofmg  herfelf,  and  that  ihe  grows 
contemptible  by  being  conipicuous! 

I  cannot  conclude  my  paper,  without 
obiervir.g,  that  Virgil  has  very  finely 
touched  upon  this  female  pafTion  for 
dref^and  mow,  in  the  character  of  Ca- 
milla j  who,  though  me  feems  to  have 
maken  off  all  the  other  weaknefl'es  of  her 
fex,  is  ftill  defcribed  as  a  woman  in  this 
particular.  The  poet  tells  us,  that,  after 
having  made  a  great  (laughter  of  the  ene- 
my, me  unfortunately  caft  her  eye  on  a 
Trojan,  who  wore  an  embroidered  tu- 
nic, a  beautiful  coat  of  mail,  with  a 
mantle  of  the  fineft  purple.  «  A  golden 
'  bow,'  fays  he,  *  hungupon  his  moulder} 
'  his  garment  was  buckled  with  a  gold- 
*  en  claip;  and  his  head  was  covered  with 
'  an  helmet  of  the  fame  (hining  metal.* 
The  Amazon  immediately  iingled  out 
this  well-dreffed  warrior,  being  feized 
with  a  woman's  longing  for  the  pretty- 
trappings  that  he  was  adorned  with— 

—-'Totumquc  inc&uia  per  ag-sven 
Fcernlneo  fr'ada  et  f pallor  um  atdcbat  amore» 
/£N.  ii.  v£R.'7Sia 

This  heedlefs  purfuit  after  thefe  glitter- 
ing trifles,  the  poet  (by  a  nice  concealed 
moral)  reprefents  to  have  been  the  de- 
ftruclion  of  his  female  hero. 


N°  XVI.     MONDAY,   MARCH  iq. 

CTJOD  VERUM  ATQ^UE   DXCENS   CURO  IT  ROGO,  ET   OMNIS   IK    HOC  SUM, 

HOR.  1.  Er.V. 


•WHAT   RIGHT,  WHAT   TRUE,    WHAT   FIT  WE    JUSTLY   CALL, 
1ZT   THIS  BE  ALL  MY   CARE — f  OR  THIS  JS  ALL. 


POPE. 


I  Have  received  a  letter,  defiriaf  me  latelv  feen  at  the  Rainbow  Coffee-houfe 

to  be  very  iatirical  upon  the  little  in   Fleet  Street;   a  third  lends  me  an 

Muff  that  is  now  in  fafhion;  another  in-  heavy  complaint  againft  fringed  Gloves, 

forms  me  of  a  pair  of  filver  Garters  TO  be  brjef,  there   is  fcarce  an  orna,- 

buckled  below  tiie  knee,  that  have  been  ment  of  either  fex  which  one  or  other 
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of  my  correfpondents  has  not  inveighed 

t  with  fome  bitternei's  and  :• 

.,1    to    my   obltrvition.       I 

•i  all,  inform  my  r 

that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  fink  the 
dignity  of  this  my  paper  with  reflections 
upon  red-heels  or  top-knots,  but  rather 
to  enter  into  the  paflions  ot  mankind, 
^nd  to  correct  th^i  ilnturjcnts 

that  give  birth  to  all  thole  little  extra- 
vagancies which  appear  in  their  outward 
M.I  luhaviour.    Foppifh  and  t'.m- 
tallic  ornaments  are  only  indications^ of 
vice,  not  criminal  in  thomlclvcs.     Ex- 
:.   vanity  in  the  mind,  and   \ou 
naturally  retrench  the  little  fuperfluities 
of  garniture  and  equipage.     Tin- 

•  ill  fall  of  thtmielm  when  the 

c-s  them  is  deltn> 

I  fhall  thiM-efore,  as  I  b  i\.-  In, I,  ap- 
ply my  remedies  to  the  fir:- 
principles  of  an  affected  dn  is,  without 
ling  to  thedrds  itfclf;  though  at 
the  fame  time  I  mud  own,  th.it  I  have 
thoughts  of  creating  an  officer  under  me, 
to  IK-  intituled — *  The  Cenforof  Small 
*  Wares,'  and  of  allotting  him  one  day 
in  a  wix-k  t\»r  the  execution  of  fuch  his 
orhce.  An  operator  of  this  nature  might 
aft  under  me  with  the  fame  regard  as  a 
lurgeon  to  a  phylicianj  the  one  might 
he  employed  in  healing  thofe  blotches 
and  tumours  which  break  out   in   the 
body,  while  the  other  is  fweetening  the 
blood  and   rectifying   the  conftitution. 
To  fpeak   truly,  the  young  people  of 
both   fexes   are  fo  wonderfully  apt  to 
Ihoot  out  into  long  fwords  or  fweeping 
trains,  bufhy  head-dreffes,  or  full-bot- 
tomed periwigs,  with  feveral  other  in- 
cumbrances  of  drefs,  that  they  ftand  in 
nee<l  of  being  pruned  very  frequently, 
left  they  mould  be  oppreiled  with  orna- 
ments, and  over- run  with  the  luxuri- 
ance of  their  habits.     I  am  much  in 
doubt,  whether  I  mould  give  the  pre- 
ference to  a  Quaker  that  is  trimmed  clofe 
and  almoft  cut  to  the  quick,  or  to  a 
Beau  that  is  loaden  with  fuch  a  redund- 
ance of  excreiccnces.     I  mult  therefore 
deiire  my  correfpondents  to  let  me  know 
how  they  approve  my  project,  and  whe- 
ther they  think  the  erecting  of  fuch  a 
petty  cenforfnip  may  not  turn  to  the  emo- 
lument of  the  public}  for  I  would  not 
do  any  thing  of  this  nature  rafhly  and 
without  advice. 

There  is  another  fet  of  correfporidents 
to  whom  I  mud  addrcfs  myfelf  in  the 
tlcond  place5  I  mean  iucU  as  fill  their 


letters  with  private  fcandal  and  black 
accounts  of  particular  per  funs  ar. 

The  world   is   ib  full  of  ill- 
,  that  I  have  lampoons  lent  me 
;>le  who  cannot  fpell,  and  fatires 
compoled  by  thofe  who  fcarce  kno\<. 
to  write.    By  the  laft  poll  in  paiti 

••d  a  packet  of  Icandal  which  i» 
not  legible;  and  have  a  whole  bundle  of 
in  women's  hands  that  are  full  of 
Mots  and   calumnies,    inlbmuch,    that 
when   I    Ice    the    name  C:clia,  Phillis, 
,  or  the  like,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
fcrawl,    I  conclude   on   courfc   that  i{ 
me  fome  account  of  a  fallen  vir- 
gin, a  faithlefs  wife,  or  an  amorous  \vir 
dow.    I  mult  therefore  inform  thele  my 
correipondents,  that  it  is  not  my  defign 
to    he  a    publifher    of    intrigues    an4 
cuckoldoms,  or  to  bring  little  infamous 
ftories  out  of  their  prefent  lurking-holt-* 
into  broad  day-light.     If  I  attack  the 
vicious,  I  fliall  only  fet  upon  them  in  a 
body;  and  will  not  be  provoked,  by  the 
worlt  ufage  I  can  receive  from  others,  to 
make  an  example  of  any  particular  cri- 
minal.    In  fliort,  I  have  fo  much  of  a 
Drawcanfir  in' me,  that  I /hall  not  pafs 
over  a  fmgle  foe  to  charge  whole  armies. 
It  is  not  Lais  nor  Silenus,  but  the  Har- 
lot and  the  Drunkard,  whom  I  fliall  en-  ' 
deavour  to  expofe;  and  fhall  confider 
the  crime  as  it  appears  in  a  fpecies,  not 
as  it  is  circumltancbd  in  an  individual. 
I  think  it  was  Caligula  who  wimed  the 
whole  city  of  Rome  had  but  one  neck, 
that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow. 
I  fliall  do,  out  of  humanity,  \vhat  th/it 
emperor  would  have  done  in  the  cruelty 
of  his  temper,  and  ftim  every  ftroke  at 
a  collective  body  of  offenders.     At  the 
fame  time  I  am  very  fenfible,  that  no- 
thing fpreads  a  paper  like  private  ca- 
lumny and  defamation;  but  as  my  fpe- 
culations  are  not  under  this  neceffity, 
they  are  not  expofed  to  this  temptation. 
In  the  next  place,  I  muft  apply  my- 
felf to  my  party  correfpondents,  who 
are  continually  teazing  me  to  take  no- 
tice of  one  another's  proceedings.  How 
often  am  I  afked  by  both  fides,  if  it  is 
pofftble  for  me  to  be  an  unconcerned 
fpeclator  of  the  rogueries  that  are  com- 
mitted !;y  the  party  which  is  oppofite  to 
him  that  writes  the  letter?    About  two 
days  fmce  I  was  reproached  with  an  old 
Grecian  law,  that  forbids  any  man  to 
Hand  as  a  neuter  or  a  looker-on  in  the 
divihons  of  his  country.     However,  as 
vry  fenijble  my  paper  would  loie 
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it's  whole  effect,  fliould  it  run  into  the 
..•s  of  a  party,  I  flrall  take  care  to 
keep  clear  of  every  thing  which  looks 
that  way.  If  I  can  any  way  affuage 
private  inflammations .  or  allay  public 
ferments,  I  fhail  a— •>  y  nyfelf  to  it  with 
inyutraoft  endeavours ;  but  will  never 
let  my  heart  reproach  me  with  having 
done  any  thing  towards  increafing  thole 
feuds  arid  animofities  that  extinguifh  re- 
ligion, deface  government,  and  make  a 
nation  miferable. 

What  I  have  faid  under  the  three  fore- 
going heads  v/ill,  I  am  afraid,  very 
much  retrench  the  mnrber  of  my  corre- 
fpondents:  I  fhall  therefore  acquaint  my 
reader,  that  if  he  has  ftarted  any  hint 
which  he  is  not  :ible  to  purf.v;  if  he  has 
met  with  any  furprinr.g  ftory  which  he 
does  not  know  how  to  tell;  if  he  has 
difcovered  any  epidemical  vice  which  has 
}  my  observation,  or  has  heard 
of  any  uncommon  virtue  which  he 
would  defire  to  pubiiHij  in  mort,  if  he 
has  any  materials  that  can  furnifh  out 
•an  innocent  diverfion,  I  (hall  promife 
him  my  belt  afliftance  in  the  working  of 
them  up  for  a  public  entertainment. 

This  paper  my  reader  will  find  was 
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intended  for  an  anfwer  to  a  multitude  of 
correipondentSj  but  I  hope  he  will  par- 
don me  if  I  fingle  out  one  of  them  in 
particular,  who  has  made  me  fo  very 
humble  a  requeft,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
complying  with  it. 

TO    THE    SPECTATOR. 

STR,  MARCH  15,  IJIO-TI, 

T  Am  at  prefent  fo  unfortunate,  as  to 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mind  my 
own  bufmefsj  and  therefore  beg  of  you 
that  you  will  be  pleaied  to  put  me  into 
fome  fmall  poft  under  you.  I  obferve 
that  you  have  appointed  your  printer 
and  publifhcr  to  receive  letters  and  ad- 
vertiiements  for  the  city  of,  London}  and 
mail  think  myfelf  very  much  honoured 
by  you,  if  you  will  appoint  me  to  take 
in  letters  andadvertifements  for  the  city 
of  Weftminiler  and  the  dutchy  of  L?n- 
cafter.  Though  I  cannot  promife  to  fill 
fuch  an  employment  with  fuffictent  abi- 
lities, I  will  endeavour  to  nuke  up  with 
induftry  and  fidelity  what  I  want  in 
parts  and  genius.  I  am,  Sir,  yourmcft 
obedient  ieryant, 
C  CHARLES  LILLIE, 


N*  XVII,     TUESDAY,  MARCH  20. 


•TETRt'M  ANTE  OMNIA  VULTUM. 

Juv.  SAT.  x.  191, 

•A   VISAGE   ROUGH, 


PEFOKM'D,  UNKEATVK  0f 


DRYDEN. 


SINCE  our  perfons  are  not  of  our 
own  making,  when  they  are  fuch  as 
appear  defective  or  uncomely,  it  is,  me- 
thinks,  an  honeft  and  laudable  fortitude 
to  dare  to  be  uglyj  at  leall  to  keep  our- 
felves  from  being  abafhed  with  a  con- 
Icioufnefs  of  imperfections  which  we 
cannot  help,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
guilt.  I  would  not  defend  an  haggard 
beau  for  pafling  away  much  time  at  a 
glafs,  and  giving-  foftnefTrs  and  langViiftt- 
ing  graces  to  deformity;  all  I  intend  is, 
-that  we  ought  to  be  contented  with  our 
countenance  and  ihape,  fo  far,  as  never 
to  give  ourfelves  an  unsafy  refleclion  on 
ihat  f;ibk:t.  It  is  to  the  ordinary  people, 
who  are  not  accuftomed  to  make  very 
proper  remarks  on  any  occafion,  matter 
.it  if  a  man  enters  with  a 
prominent  pair  of  fhculders  into  an  af- 
-,  or  is  diftinguifhed  by  an  expan- 
fion  c:  ;r^;-uth,  01  cbliquity  of  aipecl, 


It  is  happy  for  a  man,  that  has  anv  •>/ 
thefe  oddneiles  about  him,  if  he  can 
be  as  merry  upon  himfelf,  as  others  arc 
apt  to  be  upon  that  occaiion;  when  he 
can  poiTefs  himfeif  with  fuch  a  chearful- 
nefs,  women  and  children,  who  are  at 
firft  frighted  at  him,  will  afterwards  be 
as  much  pleaied  with  him.  As  it  is 
barbarous  in  others  to  railly  him  for  na- 
.tural  defects,  it  is  extremely  agreeable 
when  he  can  jert  upon  himfelf  for  them, 
Madame  Maintenon's  firrl  hufband 
wss^n  hero  in  this  kind,  and  has  drawn 
many  pleafantries  from  the  irregularity 
of  his  Shape,  which  he  defcribes  as  very 
much  refemhling  the  letter  Z.  He  di- 
verts himfelf  likewile,  by  reprefenting 
to  his  reader  the  make  of  an  engine  and 
ynillv,  with  which  he  ufed  to  take  off 
his  hat.  When  there  happens  to  be 
any  thing  ridiculous  m  a  vifage,  and 
the  owner  of  it  thinks  it  an  aipeft  of 
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. 

. 

upon  '. 

v    oiled  V- 
!    II  ill    ot" 

Shcat:  ,  Tuck. 

There  is,    .  incident?    > 

kept  v,; 

tlcrnds  and  k-nhlnlity  in  this  j- 
oneofthe  grratert  \vc.ik  IK  !Vcs  <t 
love.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  a  little 
unhappy  in  the  mould  of  my  fact, 
is  not  quite  fo  long  as  it  is  broad:  whe- 
ther this  anight  not  partly  arilcfroru  my 
opening  my  mouth  much  ieldomer  than 
other  people,  and  by  cenfcqutnce  not 
fo  much  lengthening  the  fibres  of  my 
viiage,  I  am  not  atleil'ure  to  determine. 
However  it  be,  I  have  been  often  put 
out  of  countenance  by  the  fhortnefs  of 
my  face,  and  was  formerly  at  great 
pains  in  concealing  it  by  wearing  n  pe- 
riwig with  an  high  forctop,  and  letting 
-row.  But  now  I  have  tho- 
ruughly  got  over  this  delicacy,  and 
could  be  contented  with  a  much  (hotter, 
provided  it  might  qualify  me  for  a 
member  of  the  Merry  Club,  which  the 
following  letter  gives  me  an  account  of. 
I  have  received  it  from  Oxford;  and  as 
it  abounds  with  the  fpirit  of  mirth  and 
good-humour  which  is  natural  to  that 
place,  I  flull  fet  it  down  word  for  word 
as  it  came  to  me. 

MOST   PROFOUND   SIR, 

TT  AV  ING  been  very  well  entertained 
•*••*•  in  the   laft   of  your    Speculations 
that  I  have  yet  feen,  by  your  fpccimen 
Clubs,  which  I  therefore  hope  you 
will  continue,  I  mall  take  the  li! 
furnifh   you  with    a    brief  account  of 
iuch  a  one  as  perhaps  you  I- 
in  all  your  travels,  unlefs  it  was  your 
fortune    to  touch   upon    fome    of  the 
woody  parts  of  the  African  continent, 
in  your  voyage  to  ovfiom  Gram: 
There   have    a  rote    in    thi*    ur 
(long  fmce  you  left  us  without 
any  thing)  fevci 

domadsl  focieties,as  :'     .  (.  lv»!i, 

the  Witty  Club,  ami,  U.IK 
the   Handlbme  Club;    as    a    burlefque 
upon  which,  a  cc:'j;n    merry  i 


in  ma: 

•  the 
n,  (as 

•d   a 

}   but 

.ies  of  the  C 

uled,  *  The 

'  Aft  of  Deformity.''  A  claufe  or  two 
of  which  I  ihall  trnnfmit  to  you. 

i .  That  no  peribn  whatfoever  (hall  be 
admitted  without  a  vifible  queerity  in 
his  afpeft,  or  peculiar  caft  of  counte- 
nance; of  which  the  pixfulent  and  offi- 
r  the  time  being  are  to  determine, 
and  the  prcfidcnt  to^  have  the  carting 
voice. 

n.  That  a  fingular  regard  be  had, 
upon  examination,  to  the  gibbofity  of 
the  gentlemen  tint  offer  themfelves  as 
founders  kinfmen;  or  to  the  obliquity 
of  tkeir  figure,  in  what  fort  foever. 

in.    That    if  the  qxiantity  of  any 
man's  nofe  be  eminently  miscalculated^  ' 
whether  as  to  length  or  hmtdth,    \\c 
fhall  have  a  juil  pretence  to  be  elected. 

Laftly,  That  if  there  mall  be  two  or 
more  competitors  for  the  fame  vric 
cateris  paribus,  he  that  has  the  thickcit 
fkin  to  have  the  prefei 

Every  frefh  member,  \tpon  his  firft 
night,  is  to  entertain  the  company  with 
a  difh  of  cod-fim,  and  a  fpeecfi  in  praife 
of  ^Elbp;  whofe  portraiture  they  have 
in  full  proportion,  or  rather  clifpropor- 
tion,  over  the  chimney;  and  their  tlelign 
is,  as  foon  as  their  funds  ai'e  fufficient, 
to  purchafc  the  heads  oi'Therfites,Duns 
Scoius,  Scaron,  Hudibras,  and  the  Old 
Gentleman  in  Oldham,  with  all  the  ce- 
1  ill  faces  of  antiquity,  as  furni- 
ture for  the  Club-room. 

As  they  !  i  been  profefled 

admirers  of  the  other  lex,  ib  they  unx- 
nimoufly  declare  that  they  will  give  all 
pollible  encouragement  to  fuch  as  will 
t;4:e  the  benefit  cf  the  ftatute,  though 

I  to  do  it. 

The  worthy  prefident,  who  is  their 
moft  devoted  champion,  has  lately  fhevrn 
me  two  copies  of  veri'es  compx>it 

.jiian  of  this  fociety;  the  rirft,  a 

.!e  inlcribeil   to   Mrs. 

Touchwood,  upon  the  Ipfc  of  her  two 

fore 
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fore-teeth;  the  other,  a  panegyric  upon 
Mrs.  Andiron's  left-moulder.  Mrs. 
Vizard,  he  fays,  fince  the  Imali-pox,  is 
grown  tolerably  ugly,  and  a  top  loalt 
sn  the  club;  but  I  never  heard  him  fo 
lavifh  of  his  fine  things,  as  upon  old 
Nell  Trot,  who  conftantly  officiates  at 
their  table  ;  her  he  even  adores  and  ex- 
tols as  the  very  counter-part  of  Mother 
Shipton.  '  In  Aunt,  Nell/  fays  he,  «  is 
*  one  of  the  extraordinary  works  of  na- 
'  turej1  but  as  for  complexion,  fhape, 
and  features,  fo  valued  by  others,  they 
are  all  n^ere  outfide  and  fymmetry, 
which  is  his  averfion.  Give  me  leave 
to  add,  that  the  preficlent  is  a  facetious, 
pleafant  gentleman,  and  never  more  fo, 
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than  when  he  has  got  (as  he  calls  *em) 
his  clear  Mummers  about  him;  and  he 
often  prctefts  it  does  him  good  to  meet 
a  fellow  with  a  right  genuine  grimace 
in  his  air  (which  is  fo  agreeable  in  the 
generality  of  the  French  nation;)  and, 
as  an  inftance  of  his  fmceiity  in  this 
partic Mi.ir,  he  gave  me  a  fight  of  a  lill 
in  his  j-ocket-book  of  all  of  this  clafs, 
who  for  thefe  five  years  have  fallen  un- 
cfer  his  obfervation,  with  himielf  at  the 
head  of  'em,  and  in  the  rear  (as  one  of 
a  promifing  and  improving  afpscl,)  Sir, 
your  obliged  and  humble  fervant, 

ALEXANDER  CARBUNCLE. 
OXFORD, 
MARCH  12,  1710.  R 


N°  XVIII.    WEDNESDAY,   MARCH  21* 


•  E QJU I T 1 5   <^UOQ_UE    JAM  MIGRAVIT   AS   AURI   VOLUPTAS 

OMNIS  AD  INCERTOS   OCULOS,    ZT   GAUDIA  VANA. 

HOR.  EP.  ii.  v.  187. 

BUT  NOW  OUR  NOBLES  TOO  ARE  TOPS  AND  VAIN, 
NEGLECT  THE  SENSE,  BUT  LOVE  THE  PAINTED  SCENE. 

CREECH, 


IT  5-s  my  defign  in  this  paper  to  de- 
liver down  to  pofterity  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  Italian  opera,  and  of  the 
gradual  progrele.  which  it  has  made 
upon  the  Englifh  ftage;  for  there  is  no 
queftion  but  our  great  grand -children 
\vill  be  very  curious  to  know  the  reafon 
why  their  forefathers  \ifed  to  fit  together 
like  an  audience  of  foreigners  in  their 
own  country,  and  to  hear  whole  plays 
afted  before  them  in  a  tongue  which 
they  did  not  underftand. 

Arfinoe  was  the  firll  opera  that  gave 
us  a  tnfte  of  Italian  mufic.  The  great 
fuccefs  this  opera  met  with  produced 
fome  attempts  of  forming  pieces  upon 
Italian  plans,  which  fhoukl  give  a  more 
,1  and  reafonable  entertainment 
than  what  can  be  met  with  in  the  elabo- 
rate trifles  of  that  nation.  This  alarm- 
ed the  poetafters  and  fiddlers  of  the 
to\vn,  who  were  ufed  to  deal  in  a  more 
ordinary  kind  of  ware;  and  therefore 
laid  down  an  eftablifhed  rule,  which  is 
received  as  fuch  to  this  day,  That  no- 
thing is  capable  of  being  well -let  to 
mufic,  that  is  not  ronienie. 

This  maxim  was  no  fooner  received, 
but  we  immediately  fell  to  tranflating 
the  Italian  operas;  and  as  there  was  no 
£i-e;it  danger  of  hurting  the  fenfe  of  thole 


extraordinary  pieces,  our  authors  would 
often  make  words  of  their  own,  which 
were  entirely  foreign  to  the  meaning  of 
the  paflages  they  pretended  to  tranflatej 
their  chief  care  being  to  make  the  num- 
bers of  theEnglifli  verfe  anfwer  to  thofe 
of  the  Italian,  that  both  of  them  might 
go  to  the  fame  tune.  Thus  the  famoui 
long  in  Camilla— 

Barbara  Ji  flntendot  &c» 

Barbarous  woman,  yes,  I  knowyour  mean* 
ing— 

which  exprefles  the  refentments  of  an 
angry  lover,  was  tranflated  into  that 
Englifh  lamentation — 

Frail  are  lover's  hopes,  Scc» 

And  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  fee  the 
moft  refined  perfons  of  the  Britifli  na- 
tion dying  away  and  languiming  to 
notes  that  were  filled  with  a  fpirit  of  rage 
and  indignation.  It  happened  alfo  very 
frequently,  where  the  fenfe  was  rightly 
tranflated,  the  neceflary  tranfpofition  of 
words,  which  were  drawn  -out  of  the 
phrafe  of  one  tongue  into  that  of  ano- 
ther, made  the  mufic  appear  very  abfurd 
in  one  tongue  that  was  very  natural  in 
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the  other.    I  remembcrm  Italian  verfe 

that  runs  thus,  wo.d  for  word— 
And  turn'd  my  rage  into  pityj 

whlcli  the  Englilh  for  rhyme  lake  tranf- 

,'  — 
And  into  pity  turn'd  my  rage. 

By  this  means  the  fuft  notes,  that  were 
adapted  to  Pity  i;  ::,  ft-11  upon 

the  word  R-igc  in  the  !'.::;  Jilh;  and  the 
angry  founds,  that  wen  tuned  to 
in  the  original,  to  exprefs 

pity  in  the  trim  flat  ion.  It  oftentimes 
Happened  likewife,  tint  the  fineft  notes 
in  the  air  fell  upon  the  moll  inligmiicant 
words  in  the  fcntnice.  I  havi-  known 
the  word  And  purfm-d  through  the 
whole  gamut,  have  been  entertained 
with  nv.mv  a  melodious  The-,  and  have 
hoard  the  moft  beautiful  graces,  quavers, 
and  divifions  bellowed  upon  Then,  For, 
and  From;  to  the  eternal  honour  of  our 
Englilh  particles. 

The  next  Itep  to  our  refinement,  was 
the  introducing  of  Italian  Actors  into 
our  opera;  who  fung  their  parts  in  their 
own  language,  at  the  lame  time,  that 
our  countrymen  performed  theirs  in  our 
native  tongue.  The  king  or  hero  of 
the  play  generally  fpuke  in  Italian,  and 
his  Haves  anlwered  him  in  Knglilh:  the 
lover  frequently  made  his  court,  and 
gained  the  heart  of  his  princefs,  in  a 
language  which  Ihc  did  not  underlined. 
»uld  have  thought  it  very  dirH- 
cult  to  have  carried  on  dialogue  :ii'u  r 
this  manner,  without  an  interpreter  be- 
tween  the  perfons  that  con  veiled  toge- 
ther; but  this  was  the  itate  of  tin 
li/ii  llasje  for  about  three  \<- 

At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of 
underltanding  half  the  opera;  and  there- 
fore, to  eafe  tlK'mfehvs  entisdv  . 
fatigue  of  thinking,  have  fj  oi\l 
at  prefent,  that  the  whole  opera  is  per- 
formed in  an  unknown  tongue.  We 
no  longer  undcrftand  the  language  of 
our  own  ftage;  inibmuch  that  I  have 
often  been  afraid,  when  I  have  feen  our 
Italian  performers  chattering  in  the  ve- 
hemence of  action,  that  they  have  been 
calling  us  names,  and  abufmgus  among 
themfelves;  but  I  hope,  fmce  we  do  p".t 
fuch  an  entire  Confidence  in  them,  they 
will  not  talk  againlt  us  before  our  faces, 
though  they  may  do  it  with  the  fame 
fatetv  as  if  it  were  behind  our  backs. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  forbear 
thinking  how  naturally  an  hiltoriun 


'.wo  or  three  hundred  yenr?  hence, 
and  does  not  know  th 

,    will   mak  lowing 

r:on:    *   In   the   beginning  of  the 

i  century,  tl  tongue 

, 

were  a6ted  on  the  pub- 
'  lie  llage  in  that  laiuv 

be  fcriou* 

in  the  confutation  of  an   ablurd.ty  that 

(hews  ittelf  at  the  rh;  It  does 

•nt  any  great  nv.aiure  of  L 

f  this  moi, 

tice;  but,  wliat  makes  it  more  aitonifh- 
is  not  the  talu  .  !c,  but 

of  perfons  of  the  greatell  ptliteneis, 
which  has  i-i{:ibli(!u.: 

If  the  I  ill  tans  have  a  m-nius  formuGc 

. 

gc:;ius  t\,\-  other  performances  of  a  much 
.  nature,  and  capable  of  giving 
the  mind  a  much  nobler  enteriainment. 
Would  one  think  it  was  poilible  (at  a 
time  when  an  author  lived  tiiat  was  able 
to  write  the  Phiedra  and  Hippoiitus) 
for  a  people  to  be  fo  ftupidly  fond  of  the 
Italian  op<;ra,  as  fcarce  to  give  a  third 
day's  hearing  to  that  admirable  tragedy  ? 
JVIullc  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  en- 
tertainment ;  but  if  it  would  take  the 
entire  porTeftion  of  cxir  cars,  if  it  would 
make  us  incapable  of  hearing  fenle,  it" 
it  would  exclude  arts  that  have  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  the  refinement  of 
human  nature;  I  muft  confels  I  would 
allow  it  no  better  quarter  tlv.'n  P!.: 
done,  who  bunifhes  it  out  of  his  com- 

alth. 

At'preitnt,  our  notions  of  mime  are 
fo  very  uncertain,  that  wo  do  not  knov* 
what  it  is  we  like;  only,  in  gene; 
are  tr.-  '.at  is 

n ot  E ngl  i  Ih ;  lo  be  i t  o f .  i  ow th., 

let  it  be  Italian,  French,  or  High-Dutch, 
it  is  the  fame  thing.  In  fhorr,  ourEng- 
liih  mullc  is  quite  nwtcd  out,  and  no- 
thing yet  pimlcd  in  it's  &-;ul. 

XV  hen  a  royal  palace  is  burnt  to  the 
ground,  every  man  is  at  liK-rtv  to  pre- 
lent  his  plan  for  a  now  one;  and  t 
it.  be  but  it.diftVreiv.ly  put    • 
may  furniili  (l-veral  hir.ts  that  may  be  of 
ufe  to  a  good  architect.     I  (l<a!i  tnke  the 
fame  liberty,   in  a  fol !>•.-••-..;   p-ij 
giving  my  opinion  upon  the   hit- 
iiuific;  which  I  fhall  lay  do'.vn  only  in 
a  problematical  manner,'  to  be  cc. 
ed  br  thole  who  are  mailer*  in  the  art. 

C 
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N°  XIX.     THURSDAY,    MARCH  22. 


D-I    BBNE    FECERUN'T,    INOPIS  ME  <!»_TJ  O  D  QJJ  E   PUSILM 
FINXEKUNT    ANIMI,    RAKO    £T    P£R   PAUCA    LOQJJENTIS. 

HOR.  SAT.  IT.   I.  17. 

THANK   HEAVEN    THAT  MADE  ME  OF  AN    HUMBLE   MJNDJ 
TO  ACTION   LITTLE,    LESS  TO  WORDS  INCLINED! 


OBSERVING  one  peifon  behold 
another,  who  was  an  utter  ftranger 
to  him,  with  a  ca(l  of  his  eye,  which, 
methought,  exprefled  an  emotion  of 
heart  very  different  from  what  could  be 
railed  by  an  object  fo  agreeable  as  the 
gentleman  he  looked  at,  I  began  to  con- 
fider,  not  without  fome  fecret  ibrrow, 
the  condition  of  an  Envious  Man.  Some 
have  fancied  that  envy  has  a  certain 
magical  fovcein  it,  and  that  the  eyes  of 
the  envious  have  by  their  fafcination 
blafted  the  enjoyments  of  the  happy. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  fays,  fome  have  been 
fo  curious  as  to  remark  the  times  and 
feafons  when  the  ftroke  of  an  envious 
eye  is  moft  effectually  pernicious,  and 
have  obferved  that  it  has  been  when  the 
perfon  envied  has  been  in  any  circum- 
ftance  of  glory  and  triumph.  At  fuch 
a  time  the  mind  of  the  pro'perous  man 
goes,  as  it  were,  abroad,  among  things 
without  him,  and  is  more  expoled  to 
the  malignity.  But  I  (hall  not  dwell 
tipon  fpeculations  fo  abftracted  as  this, 
or  repeat  the  many  excellent  things 
which  one  might  collect  out  of  authors 
upon  this  miferable  affection;  but,  keep- 
ing in  the  road  of  common  life,  con- 
fider  the  envious  man  with  relation  to 
thefe  three  heads,  his  pains,  his  reliefs, 
and  his  happinefs. 

The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all 
occalions  which  ought  to  give  him  plea- 
iiire.  The  relifh  of  his  life  is  inverted; 
and  the  objects  which  adminiller  the 
highelt  fatisfaction  to  thole  who  are  ex- 
empt from  this  paffion,  give  the  quickeft 
pangs  to  perfons  who  are  fubject  to  it. 
All  the  perfections  of  their  fellow- crea- 
tures are  odious ;  youth,  beauty,  va- 
lour, and  wifdom,  are  provocations  of 
their  difpleafure.  What  a  wretched  and 
apoilate  Hate  is  this !  To  be  offended 
xvith  excellence,  and  to  hate  a  man  be- 
caufe  we  approve  him  !  The  condition 
of  the  envioiisman  is  the  molt  emphati- 
cally miferable;  he  is  not  only  incapable 
•f  jrejpicing  in  another's  merit  or  fuc- 


cefs,  but  lives  in  a  world  wherein  all 
mankind  are  in  a  plot  againft  his  quiet, 
by  Ihulying  their  own  happinefs  and 
advantage.  Will  Profper  is  an  honeft 
tale-bearer;  he  makes  it  his  bufmefs  to 
join  in  convocation  with  envious  men. 
He  points  to  fuch  an  hand  fome  young 
fellow,  and  whifpers  that  he  is  lecretly 
married  to  a  great  fortune;  when  they 
doubt,  he  adds  circumltances  to  prove 
ir;  and  never  fails  to  aggravate  their 
diltrefs,  by  afTuring  them,  that,  to  his 
knowledge,  he  has  an  uncle  will  leave 
him  fome  thoufands.  Will  has  many 
arts  of  this  kind  to  torture  this  fort  of 
temper,  and  delights  in  it.  When  he 
finds  them  change  colour,  and  fay  faint- 
ly they  wifli  fuch  a  piece  of  news  is  true, 
he  has  the  malice  to  fpeak  fome  good  or 
other  of  every  man  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

The. reliefs  of  the  envious  man  are 
thofe  little  blemi flies  and  imperfections 
that  difcover  themfelves  in  an  illuftrious 
character.  It  is  matter  of  great  confo- 
lation  to  an  envioxis  perfon,  when  a 
man  of  known  honour  does  a  thing  un- 
worthy himfelf;  or  when  any  action 
which  was  well  executed,  upon  better 
information  appears  fo  altried  in  it's 
circumltances,  that  the  fame  of  it  is  di- 
vided among  many,  inftead  of  being  at- 
tributed to  one.  This  is  a  fecret  fatis- 
f act  ion  to  thefe  malignants;  for  the  per- 
fon, whom  they  before  could  not  but 
admire,  they  fancy  is  nearer  their  own 
condition  as  foon  as  his  merit  is  fliared 
among  others.  I  remember  fome  years 
ago  there  came  out  an  excellent  poem 
without  the  name  of  the  author*  The 
little  wits,  who  were  incapable  of  writ- 
ing it,  began  to  pull  in  pieces  the  fup- 
poled  writer.  When  that  would  not 
do,  they  took  great  pains  to  fupprefs 
the  opinion  that  it  was  his.  That  again 
failed.  The  next  refuge  was  to  fay  it 
was  overlooked  by  one  man,  and  many 
pages  wholly  written  by  another.  An 
hwneft  fellow,  who  fat  among  a  clutter 

of 
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of  them  in  debate  on  this  fubjecl,  cried 
«vit — '    lit-i.ricinen,  if  you  are  lure  none 

•  u  voiiilrlvts    li.ul  an   hand  in   it, 

,IT  but  wht  ir  you  wne,    whoeu  i 

»   \v"it   it.'      Hut  the  molt  ulual  UicCi.ur 

envious,    in   cafes   of   namelefs 

ID  this  kind,  is  to  keep  th. 

it"  pollible,  unfixed,  ant!  by  that 
means  to  hinder  the  reputation  ot"  it 
fvom  tailing  upon  any  particular  perfon. 
Vo\l  liv  an  envious  iii.iil  r  L  ,u  lip  his 
countenance-,  if,  in  the  rclntion  of  any 
man's  s;iv.it  hapmnels  in  onrpoii •• 
mention  Ir.-  unealinefs  in  anothi  r.  Wl.eu 
he  hems  fucli  a  one  is  very  rich  he  tunu 
pale,  hut  recovers  when  vuu  add  that 
lie  lias  many  children.  In  a  word,  the 
only  lure  way  to  an  envious  man's  fa- 
vour, is  not  to  dill  i  \ 

Kut  if  we  coiifuLr  the  envious  man  in 
delight,  it  i-  like  reading  the-  (cat  of  a 
<,:ant  in  :\  romance,  the  magnificence  ot 
his  houfc  con  hits  in  the  many  limbs  of 

hoin  he  has  llain.  If  any  who 
promised  themielves  fucccfs  in  any  un- 
common undertaking  mifcarry  in  the 
,)t,  01  he  that  aimed  at  what  would 
have  been  ufehil  and  laudable,  meets 
with  contempt  and  derillon,  the  envious 
man,  under  the  colour  of  hating  vain- 
glory, can  fmile  with  an  inward  wan- 
fs  of  lie  art  at  the  ill  eifcit  it  may 


have  upon  an  honrft  ambition  for  the 
future. 

•  hlv  ronfidered  the  na- 
ture of  this  oallion,    1  have  made   it  my 
(huly  to  avoid  the  envv  that  . 
to   me  fiom  thele  my  Iju  eui 
if  1  am  not  nu'ltakcn  in  mylclf,  I  think 
I    have   a  genius    to    elcape    it.      Upon 
hearing  in  a  cofFee-hou  ny  pa- 

pers commemled,  I  immediately  apj>re- 
liended  the  envy  that  would  Ij'iiiii;  fiom 
that  applaule;  and  th.  :  a  de- 

li option  of  my  face  the  n-.-x: 

n  for 
wit,  to  i eli Lin  my 

I  hope,  may  give  Jome  calc  tu 
thofc  unhappy  gentlemen,  who  do  me 
the  honour  to  torment  theinfclve*  upon 
the  account  of  this  my  paper.  As  their 
cafe  is  very  deplorable,  -ind  il 
companion,  I  (hall  fbim-times  be  dull,  in 
pity  to  tbem,  and  will  from  time  to 
turn-  adminifter  coulblations  to  them  by 
fuither  dilcoveries  on  my  perfon.  In 
the  mean  while,  il:  any  one  (ays  the 
Spectator  has  wit,  it  may  be  fome  relief 
to  them  to  thinjc  that  "he  docs  not  ilu  w 
it  in  company,  And  if  any  one  praifes 
his  morality,  thev  may  comfort  them- 
felves  liy  confidering  tiiat  his  face  is 
none  of  the  longelt, 


N°  XX.     FRIDAY,    MARCH  23. 


THOU   DOG  IN   FOREHEAD!- 


AMONCJ  the  other  hardy  under- 
takings which  I  have  propoled  to 
mytclf,  that  of  thv,  correction  of  Iinpu- 

iswhat  I  have  very  much  at  heart. 
This  in  a  particular  manner  is  my  pro- 
vince as  Spectator;  for  it  is  generally 
an  olfence  committed  by  the  eyes,  ami 
that  aguinil  iuch  as  the  oftenders  y.-ould 
perhaps  never  have  an  opportuniy  of 
iimuing  any  other  way.  The  follow- 
ing letter  is  a  complaint  of  a  young 
lady,  who  fets  forth  a  treipafs  of  this 
kind,  with  that  command  of  herfelf  as 
befits  beauty  and  innocence,  and  yet 
with  fo  much  fpirit  as  iufficiently  ex- 
prertes  her  indignation.  The  whole 
tranfa&ion  is  performed  with  the  eyes; 
a'ul  the  crime  is  no  lei's  than  employing 

in  Iuch  a  manner,  as  to  divert  the 
eyes  of  others  from  the  belt  ufe  they 


HUM.  IL.  i.  225. 
POPE. 

can  make  of  them,  even  looking  up  To 
Heaven. 

SIR, 

^p  H  T  R  E  never  wns,  I  believe,  nn  ac- 
cepfii.ie  man  but  had  fome  auk- 
ward  imitators.  F.ver  iince  the  Specta- 
tor appeared,  have  1  )-einaik(.d  a  kind 
of  men,  whom  I  chufe  to  call  t- 
that,  without  any  regard  to  time, 
or  mode(ty,  diiluib  a  large  company 
with  their  impertinent  r 
make  up  a  proper  allembly  for  a  puppet- 
fliow  or  a  bear-garden;  but  devout  lup- 
plicants  and  attentive  he: . n r-:.  are  the 
audience  one  ought  toexpecH  inchurclu  . 
I  am,  Sir,  member  of  a  fmall  pious 
congregation  near  one  of  thv  north 
ot  this  citv;  much  the  greaur 
part  of  us  indeed  are  frmaks,  and  uicd 
lr  a  to 
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to  behave  cmrfelves'  in  a  regular  atten- 
tive manner,  till  very  lately  one  whole 
aifle  has  been  difturbed  with  one  of" 
thefe  inonftrous  Starers;  lie's  the  head 
taller  than  any  one  in  the  church}  but, 
for  the  greater  advantage  of  expofing 
him  felt*,  Stands  upon  a  halToc,  and  com- 
mands the  whole  congregation,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  devouteft  part 
of  the  auditory}  for  what  with  bluShing, 
confufion,  and  vexation,  we  can  neither 
mind  the  prayers  nor  fermon.  Your 
unimadverSion  upon  this  infolence  would 
be  a  great  favour  to,  Sir,  your  moft 
humble  fervant,  g  Q 

I  have  frequently  feen  of  this  fort  of 
fellows,  and  do  not  think  there  can  be 
a  greater  aggravation  of  an  offence, 
than  that  it^is  committed  where  the 
C'imivial  is  protected  by  the  Sacred  neis 
of  the  place  which  he  violates.  Many 
i!-.ns  of  this  fort  might  be  very 
juftly  made  upon  this  kind  of  behaviour; 
but  a  Starer  is  not  ul'uaily  a  perfon  to 
bi1  convinced  by  the  re.'fon  of  the  thing, 
and  a  fellow  that  is  capable  of  /hewing 
an  impudent  front  before  a  whole  con- 
gregation, and  can  bear  being  a  public 
fptc'bicle,  is  not  fo  eafily  rebuked  as 
to  amend  by  admonitions.  If  therefore 
my  correfpondent  does  not  inform  me, 
that  within  feven  days  after  this  date 
the  barbarian  does  not  at  leaft  Stand 
upon  his  own  legs  onlv,  without  an 
eminence,  my  friend  Will  Profper  has 
promifed  to  take  an  haiToc  opposite  to 
him,  and  ftare  againft  him,  in  defence 
of  the  ladies.  I  have  given  him  di- 
rections, according  to  the  moil  exact 
rules  of  optics,  to  place  himielf  in  luch 
a  manner,  that  he  Shall  meet  his  eyes 
wherever  he  throws  them;  I  have  hopes 
that  when  Will  confronts  him,  and  ail 
the  ladies,  in  whofe  behalf  he  engages 
him,  cait  kind  looks  and  wiShes  of  luc- 
cefs  at  their  champion,  he  will  have 
feme  fhame,  and  feel  a  little  of  the  pain 
he  has  fo  often  put  others  to,  of  being 
out  of  countenance. 

It  has  indeed  been  time  out  of  mind 
generally  remarked,  and  as  often  la- 
mented, that  this  family  of  Starers  have 
infe'ted  public  aSTemblies}  and  I  know 
no  other  way  to  obviate  fo.great  an  evil, 
except,  in  the  cafe  of  fixing  their  eyes 
upon  women,  fome  male  friend  will 
take  the  part  of  fuch  as  are  under  the 
o^preSlion  of  impudence,  and  encounter 
the  eyes  of  the  Starers  wherever  they 


meet  them.  While  we  Suffer  our  wo » 
men  to  be  thus  impudently  attacked, 
they  have  no  defence,  but  in  the  end  to 
call  yielding  glances  at  the  Starers  j 
and,  in  this  cafe,  a  man  who  has  no 
fenfe  of  Shame  has  the  fame  advantage 
over  his  miftrefs,  as  he  who  has  no  re- 
gard for  his  own  life  has  over  his  ad- 
verfary .  While  the  generality  of  the 
\vorld  are  fettered  by  rules,  and  move  by 
proper  and  juit  methods ;  he,  who  has  no 
relpeft  to  any  of  them,  carries  away  the 
reward  due  to  that  propriety  of  beha- 
viour, with  no  other  merit  but  that  of 
having  neglected  it. 

I  take  an  impudent  fellow  to  be  a  fort 
of  outlaw  in  good-breeding,  and  there- 
fore what  is  laid  of  him  no  nation  or 
perfon  can  be  concerned  for.  For  this 
reaibn,  one  may  be  free  upon  him .  I 
have  put  my  Self  to  great  pains  in  confi- 
deiing  this  prevailing  quality  which  we 
call  impudence,  and  have  taken  notice 
that  it  exerts  itle-lf  in  a  different  man- 
ner according  to  the  different  foils  where- 
in fucli  Subjects  of  thefe  dominions,  as 
are  mafters  of  it,  were  born.  Impu- 
dence in  an  Englishman  is  fallen  and 
infolent;  in  a  Scotchman  it  is  untracla- 
ble  and  rapacious;  in  an  Iriflunan  ab- 
furd  and  fawning;  as  the  courfe  of  the 
world  now  runs,  the  impudent  English- 
man behaves  like  a  Surly  landlord,  the 
Scot  like  an  ill- received  guelt,  and  the 
Irishman  like  a  ftranger  who  knows  he 
is  not  welcome.  There  is  Seldom  any 
thing  entertaining  either  in  the  impu- 
dence of  a  South  or  North-Briton;  but 
that  of  an  Irishman  is  always  comic:  a 
true  and  genuine  impudence  is  ever  the 
effect  of  ignorance,  without  the  leaft 
fenSe  of  it;  the  belt  and  moft  fucceisful 
Starers,  now  in  this  town,  are  of  that 
nation;  they  have  ufually  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Stature  mentioned  in  the 
above  letter  of  my  correfpondent,  and 
generally  take  their  tlands  in  the  eye  of 
women  of  fortune;  inlbmuch  that  I 
have  known  one  of  them,  three  months 
after  became  from  plough,  with  a  tole- 
rable good  air  lead  out  a  woman  from 
a  play,  which  one  of  our  own  breed, 
after  four  years  at  Oxford,  and  two  at 
the  Temple,  would  have  been  afraid  to 
look  at. 

I  cannot  tell  how  to  account  for  it, 
but  thefe  people  have  ufually  the  pre- 
ference to  our  own  fools,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  fillier  part  of  womankind.  Per- 
haps it  is  that  an  English  coxcomb  is 

feldom 
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ftldom  fo  obfcquious  as  an  Irifli  one; 
and  when  ti  ""P  's  vil''- 

hle,  an  abfurdity  'in  the  w.ty  toward  it 

.(iven. 

lint  thoi-  l.iwnright  impu- 

dent, an>l  ir  >  on   without  irruption  that 

rated, 

I   among  us  who 
,  impudence  with  an    air  of    hu- 
mour, and  think  to  carry  off  the  molt 
inexrulable  of  all  faults  in  the  world, 
with  no  other  apology  than  faying  in  u 


4* 

gay  tone — '  I  put  an  impudent  face 
'  upon  the  matter.'  No;  no  man  fhall 
be  allowed  the  advantages  of  impudence, 
who  is  confcious  that  he  is  fuch;  if  he 
knows  he  is  impudent,  he  may  as  well 
bcotherwife;  :in  I  it  mall  be  expefted 
that  he  blufh,  when  he  lees  he  makes 
another  do  it.  For  nothing  can  atone 
for  the  want  of  modelty;  without  which 
beamy  is  ungraceful,  and  wit  deteit- 
able.  K 


N°XXI.     SATURDAY,    MARCH  24. 

•——LOCUS  EST  ET  PLURIBUS  UMBRIS.         HuK.  Jr.  5    V. 
THERE'S  ROOM  ENOUGH,  AND  EACH  MAY  BRING  HIS 


I  Am  fometimes  very  much  troubled, 
when  1  reflect  upon  the  three  great 
profcrfions  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Phy- 
lic;  how  they  are  each  of  them  over- 
burdened with  practitioners,  and  filled 
with  multitudes  of  ingenious  gentlemen 
that  Itarve  one  another. 

We  may  divide  the  clergy  into  ge- 
n.-rals,  field  •. Hirers,  and  fubalterns. 
Among  the  firlt  we  may  reckon  bi- 
(hop^t  deans,  and  archdeacons.  Among 
the  lecojv.l  are  doctors  of  divinitv,  pre- 
bendaries, and  all  tlr.it  wear  icarves. 
The  re  i  under  the 

fubal terns.  As  tor  the  firlt  clafs,  our 
c.-mltitution  preienvs  it  from  any  re- 
dundancy of  incumbents,  notwithitand- 
up;viror$  are  mnnberlefs.  Upon 
a  itrict  calculation,  it  is  found  that  there 
lias  been  a  great  exceeding  of  late  years 
in  the  fecond  divilion,  h:veral  brevets 
{  been  granted  for  the  converting 
of  1'ubaheMis  into  fcarf-ofiicersj  info- 
much  that  within  inv  memory  the  price 
of  luteltring  is  railed  above  two-pence 
in  a  y  ml.  As  for  the  fubal  terns,  they 
are  not  to  In-  numbered.  Should  our 
once  cuter  into  the  corrupt  prac- 
tice of  the  laity,  by  the  fplitting  of  their 
freehold-,  tlu-y  would  be  able  to  carry 
molt  of  the  elections  in  England. 

The  body  of  the  law  is  no  lefs  in- 
cumbered  with  fupi-rftuous  members, 
that  are  like  Virgil's  army,  which  he 
tells  us  was  ib  crouded,  many  of  them 
Bet  room  to  uie  their  weapons. 
This  prodigious  fociety  of  men  may  be 
divided  into  the  litigious  anil  peaceable. 
Under  the  fivft  are  comprehc-ndeU  ail 
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thofe  who  are  carried  down  in 
fulls  to  Weltminller  Hall,  every  morn- 
ing in  term-time.  Martial's  delciiption 
of  this  fpecies  of  lawyers  is  full  of  hu- 
mour— 

Iras  ft  i-crla  locint. 

'  Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and 
*  anger;'  that  are  more  or  Ids  paflionnto 
according  as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and 
allow  their  client  a  quantity  of  wrath, 
proportionable  to  the  fee  which  they  re- 
ceive from  him.  I  mult  however  ob- 
ferve  to  the  reader,  that  above  three 
parts  of  thole  whom  I  reckon  among 
the  litigious  are  ftich  as  are  only  quar- 
relfome  in  th>  ir  lv:  ins,  and  have  no  op- 
portunity of  iluwing  their  pafllon  at  the 
bar.  Neverthcleis,  as  they  do  not  know 
what  itrifes  may  arile,  they  appear  at 
the  Hall  every  day,  that  they  may  fhew 
themfelves  in  a  readmeis  to  enter  the 
li(ts,  whenever  there  ihali  be  occafion 
for  them. 

The  peaceable  lawyers  are,  in  the  firft 
place,  many  of  the  benchers  of  the  fe- 
veral  inns  of  court,  who  fi-em  to  be  the 
dignitaries  of  the  law,  and  are  endowed 
with  thole  qualifications  of  mind  that 
accomplish  a  man  rather  for  a  ruler 
than  a  pleader.  Thefe  men  live  peace- 
ably in  their  habitations,  eating  once  a 
day,  and  dancing  once  a  year,  for  the 
honour  of  their  refpective  focieties. 

Another  numbclefs  branch  of  peace- 
able lawyer  voung  men,  who, 
being  placed  Jt  iht  inns  of  roun  in  ol- 
der to  Ihidy  the  l.uvs  of  their  country, 
freajient  the  plavhoulV  more  than  Welt- 
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niinfter  Hall,  and  are  feen  in  all  public 
aficmblies,  except  in  a  court  of  jultice. 
J  fhall  f;iy  nothing  of"  thofe  filent  and 
hui'y  multitudes  that  are  employed  with-  • 
in  doors  in  the  drawing  up  of  writings 
and  conveyances;  nor  of  thofe  greater 
numbers  that  palliate  their  want  of  bu- 
ilnef*  with  a  pretence  to  fuch  chamber- 
practice. 

jf,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into 
the  profefHon  of  phyfic,  we  (hall  find  a 
moft  formidable  body  of  men;  the  fight 
of  them  is  enough  to  make  a  man  fe- 
riousj  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  when  a  nation  abounds  in 
phyficians,  it  grows  thin  of  people.  Sir 
William  Temple  is  very  much  puzzled 
to  find  out  a  reafon  why  the  northern 
hive,  as  he  calls  it,  does  not  fend  out 
fuch  prodigious  fwarms,  and  over-run 
the  world  with  Goths  and  Vandals,  as 
It  did  formerly;  but  had  that  excellent 
author  obferved  that  there  were  no  itu- 
clents  in  phyfic  among  the  fubiecls  of 
Thor  and  Woden,. and  that  this  fcience 
very  much  flourimes  in  the  north  at 
prefent,  he  might  have  found  a  better 
iblution  for  this  difficulty  than  any  of 
thofe  he  has  made  ufe  of".  This  body 
of  men  in  our  own  country  may  be  de- 
fcribed  like  the  Britifh  army  in  Ctelar's 
time;  fome  of  them  thy  in  charior 
forne  on  foot.  If  the  infantry  do  lefs 
execution  than  the  charioteers,  it  is  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  be  carried  fo  loon 
into  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  dif- 
patch  fo  much  bufmefs  in  fo  fhort  a 
time.  Befides  this  body  of  regular 
troops,  there  are  ftragglers,  who,  with- 
out being  duly  lifted  and  enrolled,  do 
infinite  mifchief  to  thofe  who  are  fo  un- 
lucky as  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

There  are,  befides  the  above-men- 
tioned, innumerable  retainers  to  phyfic, 
who  for  want  of  other  patients,  amufe 
themfelves  with  the  ftifling  of  cats  in 
an  air-pump,  cutting  up  dogs  alive,  or 
impaling  of  infecl?  upon  the  point  of  a 
r.eedle  for  microfcopical  observations; 
ivefides  thofe  that  are  employed  in  the 
gathering  of  weeds,  and,  the  chafe  of 


butterflies;  not  to  mention  the  cockle- 
fhell  merchants  nnd  fpider-catchers. 

When  I  confider  how  each  of  thcfe 
-profeflions  are  crouded  with  multitudes 
that  leek  their  livelihood  in  them,  and 
how  many  men  of  merit  there  are  in 
each  of  them,  who  may  be  rather  fa'ui 
to  be  of  the  fcience,  than  the  profellion; 
I  very  much  wonder  at  the  humour  of 
parents,  who  will  not  rath/:'  chufe  to 
place  their  fens  in  a  way  of  life  where 
an  hoiierl  induihy  cannot  but  thrive, 
than  in  fixations  where  the  greateft  pro- 
bitv,  learning,  and  good  fenfe,  may  mif- 
Hov/  many  men  are  country- 
curates,  that  might  have  made  them- 
•elves  aldermen  of  London,  by  a  right 
improvement  of  a  froaller  fum  of  mo- 
ney than  what  is  ulually  laid  out  upon 
a  learned  education?  A  fober  frugal 
perfon,  of  flender  parts  and  a  flc 
prehenfion,  might  have  thrived  in 

upon  phyfic;  as  a  man 
would  be  well  enough  pleafed  to  buy 
filks  of  one,  whom  he  would  not  ven- 
ture to  ft  el  his  ptilfe.  Vageilius  is  care- 
ful, ihulious,  and  obliging,  but  •- 

'led;  he  has  not  a  Mngle 

client,   but  might  have  had   abundance 

The  misfortune  is,  that 

lake  a  liking  to    a    particular 

profeflion;  ami  therefore defire  their  lor-s 

liny  be-  ot  it;  whereas,  in  fo  great  an 

r.nVir  of  life,   they  mould   confider  the 

genius  ur.d    abilities   of  their  chikireiij 

more  than  their  own  inclinations. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading 
nation,  that  there  are  very  few  in  it  la 
dull  and  heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed 
in  ftations  of  life,  which  may  crjve  then* 
an  opportunity  of  making  their  for- 
tunes. A  well-regulated  commerce  is 
not,  like  law,  phyfic,  or  divinity,  to  be 
cverltocked  with  hands;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  flourilhes  by  multitudes,  and 
gives  employment  to  all  it's  profefTors. 
Fleets  of  merchant- men  are  fo  manv 
fquadrons  of  floating  fhops,  that  vend 
our  wares  and  manufactures  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  find  out 
chapmen  under  both  the  tropics. 
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;onc  t 


•\VHATE\TR    CONTKAnrCTS 

I  H  \  1  K    CAN 


.  nurusoni. 

IloR,    AkS    1JOF  7 


.  F  !.  If  VE. 


ufua  of  the 

audier..  ;no\ir 

relatii 

• 

tnrfs  of  ti:  ulil  not  be- 

exhibited.      There  i*,   v.  TV  litrle  which 
.!:.  human  life,  or  is  a  pii  hire  of 
:  is  regarded   In 

pal  t  of  til-.-  coin;-. 

dUratfied  from  otir  entertainment** 

O-ir  miit'-i  •  5,   and 

our  admiration  the  wonder  of   idiots; 
flic  litch    improbable)  monltroi; 
incoherent  dreams,  could  not  go  oft' as 
il   only  without   the   utmoii 
fcorn  and  c  imr  even  \vith  the 

ition.     But' 
correspondent's  w 

inun  - 

ner  than  any  diicouife  of  :  i 

fhall  therefore  give  them  to  my 
with  only  this  preparation,  that  t'r 

\  that  I  lie  bulincls 

of  playing  is  now  lb  nvwapvd,  that  you 
aiv  not  to  he  furprifed  when  I  f.iy  or.e 
or  two  of  t!u  in  .ire  rational,  others  fen- 
limv  and  ve^er.itivi:  a  others 

wholly  ii\unitnatc.  I  fhall  not  place  thole 
as  I  have  named  them,  hut  as  they  have 
precedence  in  the  opinion  of  their  audi- 
ence. 

MR.   STFC  TATOR, 

"y  ^^^  having  hccn  Co  humble  as  to 
take  notice  of  theepinMcs  of  other 
auimals,  emholilens  me,  who  am  the 
\viKt  hoar  that  was  killed  by  Mrs.  Tofts, 
to  reprelint  to  yon,  that  I  think 
hardly  ufed  in  not  having  the  p^rt  of  the 
lion  in  Hydafpcs  jiwn  to  me.  It  would 
have  been  but  a  natural  itcp  for  me  to 
have  perfonated  that  r.oble  creature,  af- 
ter having  behaved  myillf  to  iatisfaclion 
in  the  part  above-mentioned;  but  that 
of  a  lion  is  too  great  a  chai  .ufter  for  one 
that  never  tr^.i  .L.  ftage  bcforw  bu. 


two  !c     .       '      •."•)»•   thi?   iirtlc  ix." 

•      • 
i  . 

i  an  hand,    i 
1  but  iuli  put  on  my 

:  inns  were  fucli, 
that  beholding  her  ere  ft  mien,  hearing 

:e,  and  altonifl. 

hci  gi.  ,    I  could  no: 

«ip  tt;   .  .  d   t:ercenels,  but  died 

man.     1  uni,  Sir,  your  molt  hum- 
ble fe.  .  ,-.- 

THOMAS  PR< 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

'ylilS  is  to  let  you  underlhnJ,  that 
the  pi:'-  i  reprcientation  of 

the  world  in  nothing  lb  much  as  in  thi« 
particular,  tliat  no  one  riles  in  it  accord- 
ing to  his  merit.      I  have  acled   ftveral 
f  houfhold-ftulf  with  gr. 
for  many  years:   I  a;n  one  of  th? 
men  in  the  hangings  in  the  Emperor  of 
tlie  Moon:  I  have  twice  performed  thr 
third    chair  in  an  Kugliih 

•liearfed  the  pump  in  the  Fortune- 
r«.      I  am   r.o-v  rr<nvn   old,  and 
hope  you  will  recommend   me  fo  eftec- 
tually,  as  that  I  may  •  :v;  be- 

fore I  go  off  tlu  wliich   vou 

will  do  a  great  a8  of  charity  to  your 
moit  humble  feivant, 

WILLIAM  SCRENS. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

TjNderftunding  that  Mr.  Serene  has 
W  writ  to  you,  and  deiired  to  be  railed 
from  dumb  and  Itill  parts;  I  ochre,  if 
you  give  him  motion  or  Ipicch,  that  you 
would  advance  ine  in  my  way,  and'  let 
m<_  keep  on  in  what  I  humbly  p 
I  am  a  matter,  to  wit,  in  rcprell  i-mng 
hum  in  and  (till  life  to^.-ii'.er.  I  ivave 
liberal  times  acled  one  of  th.'  fined 
pots  in  the  lame  opera  wherein 
crene  is  a  chair;  therefore  upon 
his  promotion,  mjucit  that  1  may  juc- 
cve-d  Ivm  in  tht:  hangings,  with  my 
h.ir.d  in  tl;c  crunge-tivts.  Your  hum- 


ble iervunt, 


RALPH  ?i.\:ri.E. 
B  R  LT  .<.  v 
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PRt'RY   1AN«,    MARCH  24,  I7IO-1I. 
SIR, 

T  Saw  your  friend  the  Templar  this 
•*•  evening  in  the  pit,  and  thought  he 
looked  very  little  pleafed  with  the  repse- 
fentation  of  the  mad  fcene  of  the  Pil- 
grim. I  wifh,  Sir,  you  would  do  us 
the  favour  to  animadvert  frequently  up- 
on the  falfe  tafte  the  town  is  in,  with  re- 
lation to  plays  as  well  as  operas.  It  cer- 
tainly requires  a  degree  of  undeiitand- 
ing  to  play  juftlyj  but  fuch  is  our  con- 
dition, that  we  are  to  fufpend  our  reafon 
to  perform  our  parts.  As  to  fcenes  of 
tnadnefs,  you  know,  Sir,  there  are  no- 
bit  initances  of  this  kind  in  Shakefpeare ; 
but  then  it  is  the  difturbance  of  a  noble 
mind,  from  generous  and  humane  re- 
fentments;  it  is  like  that  grief  which  we 
have  for  the  deceale  of  our  friends;  it 
is  no  diminution,  but  a  recommendation 
of  human  nature,  that  in  fuch  incidents 
paffion  gets  the  better  of  reafon;  and  aU 
we  can  think  to  comfort  ourfelves,  is 
impotent  againft  half  what  we  feel.  I 
v/ill  not  mention  that  we  had  an  idiot 
in  the  fcene,  and  all  the  fenle  it  is  re- 
prefented  to  have  is  that  of  luft.  As 
for  myfelf,  who  have  long  taken  pains 
in  perfonating  the  pafiions,  I  have  to- 
night a6led  only  an  appetite.  The  part 
I  played  is  thirft,  but  it  is  reprefentecl 
as  written  rather  by  a  drayman  than  a 
poet.  I  come  in  with  a  tub  about  me, 
that  tub  hung  with  quart-pots,  with  a 
full  gallon  at  my  mouth.  1  am  afhamed 
to  tell  you  that  I  pleafed  very  much, 
and  this  was  introduced  as  a  madnels; 
but  fure  it  was  not  human  madnefs, 
for  a  mule  or  an  afs  may  have  been  as 
dry  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  moft  obedient  and  humble  fervant. 

TROM  THE   SAVOY  IN  THE   STRAND 
MR.  SPECTATOR, 

TF  you  can  read  it  with  dry  eyes,  I  give 
A  you  this  trouble  to  acquaint  you,  that 
J  am  the  unfortunate  King  Latinus, 


and  believe  I  am  the  firft  prince  that 
dated  from  this  palace  fmce  John  of 
Gaunt.  Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  all 
human  greatnefs,  that  I,  who  lately 
never  moved  without  a  guard,  am  now 
prefTed  as  a  common  foldier,  and  am  to 
fail  with  the  firft  fair  wind  againft  my 
brother  Lewis  of  Fiance.  It  is  a  very 
hard  thing,  to  put  off  a  character  which 
one  has  appeared  in  with  apptaufe;  this 
I  experienced  fmce  the  lofs  of  my  dia- 
dem; for,  upon  quarrelling  with  ano- 
ther recruit,  1  {poke  my  indignation  out 
of  my  part  in  recitative— 


•Moft  audacious  flave, 


Dar'ft  thou  an  angry  monarch's  fury  brave? 

The  words  were  no  fooner  out  of  my 
mouth,  when  a  feik-ant  knocked  me 
down,  and  afked  me  if  I  had  a  mind  to 
mutiny,  in  talking  things  nobody  un- 
derftood.  You  fee,  Sir,  my  unhappy 
circumftances;  and  if  by  your  mediation 
you  can  procure  a  fubfuiy  for  a  prince, 
(who  never  failed  to  make  all  that  be- 
held him  merry  at  his  appearance)  you 
will  merit  the  thanks  of  your  friend, 

THE  KING  OF  LATIUM. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

FOR    THE   GOOD   OP    THE   PUBLIC. 

WITHIN  two  doors  of  the  Mafque- 
rade  lives  an  eminent  Italian  chirurgeon, 
arrived  from  the  Carnival  at  Venice, 
of  great  experience  in  private  cures. 
Accommodations  are  provided,  and  per- 
ions  admitted  in  their  mafquing  habits. 

He  has  cured  (ince  his  coming  thither, 
in  lefs  than  a  fortnight,  four  Scara- 
mouches, a  Mountebank  Doftor,  two 
Turkifh  Baflas,  three  Nuns,  and  aMor- 
ris.-Dancer. 

Venienti  occurrite  morbo. 

N.  B.  Any  perfon  may  agree  by  the 
great,  and  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  year. 
The  do&or  draws  teeth  without  pulling 
off  your  maik.  R 
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««VJT    ATROX    VOLrrFVS,    NFC    T  E  T.  I   CONSPICIT    US  Q^U  A  M 
AUCTOREM,   NEC    QJJO   SE    ARDtNS   1MMITTEKE   J»OSSI  I. 

VIRC.  /Es.  ix.  410. 

FIERCE    VOLSCfNS   FOAMS    WITH    RACK,    AND   G  A  7-  1  N  G   ROUND 

DESCRY'n    NOT    HIM,    WHO   GAVE    THE    FATAL    WOUNPj 

NOR   KNEW   TO   FIX   REVENGE.     »•         "'  DRYDEN. 


THERE  is  nothing  that  more  he- 
trays   a   bafe   ungenerous   fpirit, 
than  the  giving  of  lee  ret  (tabs  to  a  man's 
reputation.    Lampoons  and  fat  it 
are  written  with  wir  and  fpirit,  arc  like 
poifoned  darts,  which  not  only  inflift  a 
1     wound,    hut   make   it   incurable.     For 
this  reafon  I  am  very  much   troubled 
\vhcn  I  fee  the  talents  of  humour  and 
ridicule  in  the  poffeffion  of  an  ill-natured 
man.     There  cannot  be  a  greater  gra- 
tification to  a  barbarous  and  inhuman 
wit,  than  to  ftir  up  forrow  in  the  heart 
of  a  private  perfon,  to  raife  uneafmefs 
among  near  relations,    and  to  expofe 
whole  families  to  derifion,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  remains  unfeen  and  undif- 
covered.      If,    Kefides  the  accompli  fh- 
ments  of  being  witty  and  ill-natured,  a 
man  is  vicious  into  the  bargain,  he  is 
one  of  the  moft  mifchievous  creatures 
that  can  enter  into  a  civil  fociety.     His 
fatire  will  then  chiefly  fall  upon  thofe 
who  ought  to  be  the  moft  exempt  from 
it.    Virtue,  merit,  and  every  thing  that 
is  praifeworthy,  will  be  made  the  fubject 
of  ridicule  and  buffoonery .     It  is  im- 
poffible  to  enumerate  the  evils  which 
arife  from  thefe  arrows  that  fly  in  the 
dark;  and  I  know  no  other  excufe  that 
is  or  can  be  made  for  them,  than  that 
the  wounds  they  give  are  only  imagi- 
nary, and  produce  nothing  more  than 
a  fecret  lhame  or  forrow  in  the  mind  of 
the  fuffering  pcribn.     It  muft  indeed  be 
conferled,  that  a  lampoon  or  fatire  do 
not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder; 
but  at  the  fame  time,   how  many  are 
there  that  would  not  rather  lofe  a  confi- 
derable  fum  of  money,  or  even  life  itfelf, 
than  be  fet  up  as  a  mark  of  infamy  and 
derifion?  and  in  this  cafe  a  man  fhould 
confider,    that  an  injury  is    not  to  be 
meafured   by  the  notions  of  him  that 
gives,  hut  of  him  who  receives  it. 

Thofe  who  can  put  the  beft  counte- 
nance upon  the  outrages  of  this  nature 
which  are  offered  them,  are  not  without 
their  fecret  anguifh.  I  have  often  ob- 


1  n  paffage  in  Socrates's  behaviour 
at  his  (Latb,  in  a  li-.dit  wherein  none  of 
the  critics!;  red  it.  That  ex- 

t  man,  entertaining  his  friends  a 
little  before  he  drank  the  bowl  of  poifon, 
difcourfe  on  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  at  his  entering  upon  it,  fays, 
that  he  does  not  believe  any  the  moft 
comic  genius  can  cenfure  him  for  talk- 
ing upon  fuch  a  fubjeft  at  fuch  a  time. 
This  paffage,  I  think,  evidently  glances 
upon  Ariftophanes,  who  writ  a  comedy 
on  purpofe  to  ridicule  the  difcourfes  of 
that  divine  philofopher.  It  has  been 
obfejved  by  many  writers,  that  Socrates 
was  fo  little  moved  at  this  piece  of  buf- 
foonery, that  he  was  feveral  times  prefent 
at  it's  being  a£led  on  the  ftage,  and 
never  exprefled  the  leaft  refentment  of  it. 
But  with  fubmiffion,  I  think  the  remark 
I  have  here  made  fliews  us,  that  this 
unworthy  treatment  made  an  impreffion 
upon  his  mind,  though  he  had  been  too 
wife  to  difcover  it. 

When  Julius  Caefar  was  lampooned 
by  Catullus,  he  invited  him  to  a  flipper, 
and  treated  him  with  fuch  a  generous  ci- 
vility, that  he  made  the  poet  his  friend 
ever  after.  Cardinal  Mazarine  gave  the 
fame  kind  treatment  to  the  learned 
Quillet,  who  had  reflected  upon  his  emi- 
nence in  a  famous  Latin  poem.  The 
cardinal  fent  for  him,  and  after  fome 
kind  expoftulations  upon  what  he  had 
written,  allured  him  of  his  efteem,  and 
difmifled  him  with  a  promife  of  the  next 
good  abbey  that  fhould  fall,  which  he 
accordingly  conferred  upon  him  in  a  few 
months  after.  This  had  fo  good  an  ef- 
fe£l  upon  the  author,  that  he  dedicated 
the  fecond  edition  of  his  book  to  the 
cardinal,  after  having  expunged  the  paf- 
fages  which  had  given  him  offence. 

Sextus  Qmntus  was  not  of  fo  gene- 
rous and  forgiving  a  temper.  Upon  hi* 
being  made  pope»  the  ftatue  of  Pafquin 
was  one  night  dreffed  in  a  very  dirty 
fliirt,  with  an  excufe  written  under  it, 
that  he  was,  forced  to  wear  foul  linen, 
O  becaufc 
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becaufehislaundrefswasmadeaprincefs. 
This  was  a  reflexion  upon  the  pope's 
filter,  who,  before  the  promotion  of  her 
brother,  was  in  thofe  mean  circumftances 
that  Pafquin  reprefented  her.  As  this 
pafquinade  made  a  great  noife  in  Rome, 
the  pope  offered  a  confiderable  Aim  of 
money  to  any  perfon  that  mould  difco- 
ver  the  author  of  it.  The  author  rely- 
ing upon  his  Holinefs's  genercfity,  as 
alfo  on  feme  private  overtures  which  he 
had  received  from  him,  made  the  difco- 
very  himlelf;  upon  which  the  pope  gave 
him  the  reward  he  had  promifed,  but  at 
the  fame  time,  to  difable  the  fatirift  for 
the  future,  ordered  his  tongue  lo  be  cut 
out,  and  both  his  hands  to  be  chopped 
off.  Aretine  is  too  trite  an  inftance. 
Every  one  knows  that  all  the  kings  in 
Europe  were  his  tributaries.  Nay,  there 
is  a  letter  of  his  extant,  in  which  he 
makes  his  boafts  that  he  had  laid  the 
Sophi  of  Perfia  under  contribution. 

Though  in  the  various  examples 
which  I  have  here  drawn  together, 
thefe  feveral  great  men  behaved  them- 
felves  very  differently  towards  the  wits 
of  the  age  who  had  reproached  them  j 
they  all  of  them  plainly  mewed  that  they 
were  very  fenfible  of  their  reproaches, 
and  confequently  that  they  received  them 
as  very  great  injuries.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  never  truft  a  man  that  I 
thought  was  capable  of  giving  thefe  fe- 
cret  wounds;  and  cannot  but  think  that 
he  would  hurt  the  perfon,  whole  repu- 
tation he  thus  affaults,  in  his  body  or  in 
his  fortune,  could  he  do  it  with  the  fame 
fecurity.  There  is  indeed  fomething 
very  barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the  or- 
dinary fcribblers  of  lampoons.  An  in- 
nocent young  lady  (hall  be  expofed,  for 
an  unhappy  feature.  A  father  of  a  fa- 
jnilv  tinned  to  ridicule,  for  fome  do- 
mcltic  calaiVNty-  A  wife  be  made  un- 
eafy  all  hrr  life,  for  a  mifmterpreted 
v/oid  or  action.  Nay,  a  good,  a  tem- 


perate, and  a  juft  man,  mall  be  put  out 
of  countenance  by  the  reprefentation  of 
thofe  qualities  that  mould  do  him  ho- 
nour. So  pernicious  a  thing  is  wit, 
when  it  is  not  tempered  with  virtue  and 
humanity. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedlefs  incon- 
fiderate  writers,  that  without  any  ma- 
lice have  facrificed  the  reputation  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintance,  to  a  cer- 
tain levity  of  temper,  and  a  filly  ambi- 
tion of  dilUnguifhing  themfelves  by  a 
fpirit  of  raillery  and  fatire;  as  if  it  wer« 
not  infinitely  more  honourable  to  be  a 
good-natured  man,  than  a  wit.  Where 
there  is  this  little  petulant  humour  in  an 
author,  he  is  often  very  mifchievous 
without  defigning  to  be  fo.  For  which 
reafon  I  always  lay  it  down  a*  a  rule, 
that  an  indifcreet  'man  is  more  hurtful 
than  an  ill-natured  one;  for  as  the  lat- 
ter will  only  attack  his  enemies,  and 
thofe  hewiflies  511  to,  the  other  injures 
indifferently  both  friends  arid  foes.  I 
cannot  forbear,  on  this  occafion,  tran- 
fcribing  a  fable  out  of  Sir  Roger 
TEftrange,  which  accidentally  lies  before 
me.  *  A  company  of  waggifh  boys 
were  watching  of  frogs  at  the  fide  of 
a  pond,  and  (till  as  any  of  them  put 
up  their  heads,  they  would  be  pelting 
them  down  again  with  ftones.  "  Chil- 
'  dren,"  lays  one  of  the  frogs,  "  you 
'*  never  confider,  that  though  this  may 
*  be  play  to  you,  it  is  death  to  us." 

As  this  week  is  in  a  manner  fet  apart 
and  dedicated  to  ferious  thoughts,  I  (hall 
indulge  myfelf  in  fuch  Speculation*  as 
may  not  be  altogether  unfuitable  to  the 
feafon;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  the 
fettling  in  ourfelves  a  charitable  frame 
of  mind  is  a  work  very  proper  for  the 
time,  I  have  in  this  paper  endeavoured 
to  expofe  that  particular  breach  of  cha- 
rity which  has  been  generally  overlook- 
ed by  divines,  becaufe  they  arc  but  few 
who  can  be  guilty  of  it.  C 


N°  XXIV.    WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  28. 

ACCURRIT   <^UIUAM   NOTUS   MIHI   NOMINE   TANTUMJ 
ARREPTA«S.UE   MANU,  QJJID   AGIS,    DULCISS1ME   RERUM? 

HOR.  SAT.  I.  ix.  3, 

COMES  U?  A  FOP  (l  KNEW  HIM  BUT  BY  FAMl) 

AND  SEIZ'D  MY  HAND,   AND  CALI/D  ME  BY  MY  NAME— 

-»~MY  DEAR!-T-HOW  OOST? 

fort  of  converfation,  and  yet  have  an 
impertinent  ambition  of  appearing  with 
thofe  to  whom  they  are  not  welcome. 


THERE  are  in  this  town  a  great 
•number  of  insignificant  people, 
who  are  by  no  means  fit  for  the  better 
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If  you  walk  in  the  Park,  one  of  them 
will  certainly  ioin  with  you,  though  you 
are  in  company  with  laches ;  if  you 
drink  a  bottle,  they  will  find  your  haunts. 
What  makes  fuch  fellows  the  more  bur- 
ilenibme,  is,  that  they  neither  offend  nor 
pleafe  fo  far  as  to  be  taken  notice  of  for 
either.  It  is,  I  prelume,  for  this  red- 
ion,  that  my  correfpondents  are  wil- 
ling by  my  means  to  be  i  id  of  them.  The 
two  following  letters  are  writ  by  perfons 
•who  fuffer  by  fuch  impertinence.  A 
worthy  old  bachelor,  who  fets  in  for  his 
dofe  of  claret  every  night  at  fuch  an 
hour,  is  teazed  by  a  fwaim  of  them; 
who,  becaufe  they  are  lure  of  room  and 
good  fire,  have  taken  it  in  their  heads 
to  keep  a  fort  of  club  in  his  company; 
though  the  fober  gentleman  himlelf  is 
an  utter  enemy  to  fuch  meetings. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

TH  E  averfion  I  for  fome  years  have 
had  to  clubs  in  general,  gave  me  a 
pcrfeft  relifti  for  your  fpeculation  on 
tlint  fubjcft;  bur  I  have  fince  been  ex- 
tremely mortified,  by  the  malicious 
v.-orld's  ranking  me  amongft  the  fup- 
porters  of  fuch  impertinent  afTemblies.  I 
beg  leave  to  ftate  my  cafe  fairly;  and 
that  done,  I  mall  expecl  redrefs  from 
your  judicious  pen. 

I  am,  Sir,  a  bachelor  of  fome  ftand- 
ing,  and  a  traveller;  my  bufmefs,  to 
confult  my  own  humour,  which  I  gra- 
tify without  controlling  other  people's; 
I  have  a  room  and  a  whole  bed  to  my- 
felf;  and  I  have  a  dog,  a  fiddle,  and  a 
gun;  they  pleafe  me,  and  injure  no  crea- 
ture alive.  My  chief  meal  is  a  fupper, 
which  I  always  make  at  a  tavern.  I  am 
conftant  to  an  hour,  and  not  ill- hu- 
moured; for  which  reafons,  though  I 
invite  nobody,  I  have  no  fooner  flipped, 
than  I  have  a  crowd  about  me  of  that 
fort  of  good  company  that  know  not 
whither  elfe  to  go.  It  is  true  every  man 

fays  his  mare;  yet  as  they  are  intruders, 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  be  the  only 
fpeaker,  or  at  lead  the  loudeft;  which  I 
maintain,  and  that  to  the  great  emolu- 
ment of  my  audience.  I  fometimes  tell 
them  their  own  in  pretty  free  languagej 
and  fometimes  divert  them  with  merry 
tales,  according  as  I  am  in  humour.  I 
am  one  of  thole  who  live  in  taverns  to 
a  great  age,  by  a  fort  of  regular  intem- 
perance; 1  never  go  to  bed  drunk,  but 
always  fluttered;  I  wear  away  very  gen- 
tly, am  apt  to  be  peevifb,  but  never  an- 


gry. Mr.  Speclntor,  if  you  have  kept 
various  company,  you  know  I!K 
every  tavern  in  town  fonu-  old  humourill: 
or  other,  who  is  matter  of  the  houfe  at 
much  as  he  that  keeps  it.  The  drawers 
are  all  in  awe  of  him;  and  all  the  cuf- 
toruers,  who  frequent  his  company,  yield 
him  a  fort  of  comical  obedience.  I  do 
not  know  but  I  may  be  fuch  a  fellow  as 
this  myfelf.  But  I  appeal  to  you,  whe- 
ther this  is  to  be  called  a  club,  becaufe 
fo  many  impertinents  will  break  in  upon 
me,  and  come  without  appointment? 
Clinch  of  Barnet  has  a  nightly  meeting, 
and  (hows  to  every  one  that  will  come 
in  and  pay;  but  then  he  is  the  only  ac- 
tor. Why  mould  people  mifcal  things? 
If  his  is  allowed  to  be  a  concert,  why 
may  not  mine  be  a  lecture?  However, 
Sir,  I  fubmit  it  to  you,  and  am,  Sir, 
your  moft  obedient,  &c. 

THO.  KIMBOW. 

coon  SIR, 

Y  O  U  and  I  were  prefied  againft  each 
•*•  other  la  ft  winter  in  a  crowd,  in 
which  uneafy  pofture  we  fuffercd  toge- 
ther for  almoil  half  an  hour.  I  thank 
you  for  all  your  civilities  ever  fince,  in. 
being  of  my  acquaintance  wherever  you 
meet  me.  But  the  other  day  you  pulled 
off  your  hat  to  me  in  the  Park  when  I 
was  walking  with  my  millrefs.  She  did 
not  like  your  air,  and  laid  Ihe  wondered 
what  ftrange  fellows  I  was  acquainted 
with.  Dear  Sir,  confider  it  is  as  much  as 
my  life  is  worth,  if  me  mould  think  we 
were  intimate;  therefore  I  earneftly  in- 
treat  you  for  the  future  to  take  no  man- 
ner of  notice  of,  Sir,  your  obliged  hum- 
ble fervant, 

WILL.  FASHION. 

A  like  impertinence  is  alfo  very  trou- 
blefome  to  the  fuperior  and  more  intelli- 
gent part  of  the  fair-fex.  It  is,  it  fcems, 
a  great  inconvenience,  that  thofe  of  the 
meaneil  capacities  will  pretend  to  make 
vifits,  though  indeed  they  are  qualified 
rather  to  add  to  the  furniture  of  the 
houfe,  by  filling  an  empty  chair,  than 
to  the  converfation  they  come  into  when 
they  vifit.  A  friend  of  mine  hopes  for 
redrefs  in  this  cafe,  by  the  publication 
of  her  letter  in  my  paper;  which  .me  thinks 
thofe  me  would  be  rid  of  will  take  to 
themfelves.  It  feems  to  be  written  w  th 
an  eye  to  one  of  thofe  pert  giddy  ur  - 
thinking  girls,  who  upon  the  recom- 
mendation only  of  an  agreeable  pcilun, 
G  a  and 
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and  a  fafhionable  air,  take  themfelves 
to  be  upon  a  level  with  women  of  the 
greateft  merit. 

MADAM, 

T  Take  this  way  to  acquaint  you  with 
•*•  what  common  rules  and  forms  would 
never  permit  me  to  tell  you  otherwife; 
to  wit,  that  you  and  I,  though  equals 
in  quality  and  fortune,  are  by  no  means 
fuitable  companions.  You  are,  it  is 
true,  very  pretty,  can  dance,  and  make 
a  very  good  figure  in  a  public  arTembly; 
.but,  alas,  Madam,  you  muft  go  no  fur- 
ther; diftance  and  filence  are  your  beft 
recommendations  $  therefore  let  me  beg 
of  you  never  to  make  me  any  more  vifits. 
You  come  in  a  literal  fenfe  to  fee  one, 
for  you  have  nothing  to  fay.  I  do  not 
fay  this,  that  I  would  by  any  means  lofe 
your  acquaintance}  but  I  would  keep 
it  up  with  the  ftricteft  forms  of  good- 
breeding.  Let  us  pay  vifits,  but  never 
lee  one 'another.  If  you  will  be  fo  good 
as  to  deny  yourfelf  always  to  me,  I  fhall 
return  the  obligation  by  giving  the  fame 
orders  to  my  fervants.  When  accident 
makes  us  meet  at  a  third  place,  we  may 
mutually  lament  the  misfortune  of  never 
finding  one  another  at  home,  go  in  the 
fame  party  to  a  benefit-play,  and  fmile 
at  each  other,  and  put  down  glades  as 


we  pafs  in  our  coaches.  Thus  we  m$y 
enjoy  as  much  of  each  other's  friendfhip 
as  we  are  capable:  for  there  are  fome 
people  who  are  to  be  known  only  by 
fight,  with  which  fort  of  friendflfip  I 
hope  you  will  always  honour,  Madam, 
your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

MARY  TUESDAY. 

P.  S.  I  fubfcribe  myfelf  by  the  name 
of  the  day  I  keep,  that  my  fupernume- 
rary  friends  may  know  who  I  am. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

To  prevent  all  miltakes,  that  may 
happen  among  gentlemen  of  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  who  come  but  once  a 
week  to  St.  James's  Coffee-houfe,  either 
by  mifcalling  the  fervants,  or  requiring 
fuch  things  from  them  as  are  not  pro- 
.perly  within  their  refpective  provinces; 
this  is  to  give  notice,  that  Kidney,  keeper 
of  the  book-debts  of  the  outlying  cuf- 
tomers,  and  obferver  of  thofe  who  go 
oft' without  paying,  having  religned  that 
employment,  is  fucceeded  by  John  Sow- 
ton;  to  whofe  place  of  enterer  of  mef- 
fages  and  firft  coffee-grinder,  William 
Bird  is  promoted;  and  Samuel  Burdock 
comes  as  (hoe-cleaner  in  the  room  of 
the  faid  Bird.  R 


N'XXV.    THURSDAY,    MARCH  29. 


-  /ECKESCITOUEMEDENDO.  VIR  G  .  ^ 

AND   tICKENS  »Y   THE    VERY  MEANS  OF    HEALTH. 


X  JI.  46. 


THE  following  letter  will  explain 
itfelf,  and  needs  no  apology, 

si*, 

I  Am  one  of  that  fickly  tribe  who  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Valetudinarians  j  and  dp  confels  to  you, 
that  I  firft  contracted  this  ill  habit  of 
body,  or  rather  of  mind,  by  the  ftudy 
of  phyfic.  I  no  fooner  began  to  perufe 
books  of  this  nature,  but  I  found  my 
pulfe  was  irregular  j  and  fcarce  ever 
read  the  account  of  any  difeafe  that  I 
did  not  fancy  myfelf  afflicted  with. 
Doctor  Sydenham's  learned  Treatife  of 
Fevers  threw  me  into  a  lingering  heftfc, 
which  hung  upon  me  all  the  while  I 
was  reading  that  excellent  piece.  I 
then  applied  myfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  fe- 
veral  authors,  who  have  written  upon 
phthiikal  diitempers,  and  by  that  means 


fell  into  a  confumption;  till  at  length? 
growing  very  fat,  I  was  in  a  manner 
fhamed  out  of  that  imagination.  Not 
long  after  this  I  found  in  myfelf  all  the 
fymptoms  of  the  gout,  except  pain ;  but 
was  cured  of  it  by  a  Treatife  upon  the 
Gravel,  written  by  a  very  ingenious  au- 
thor, who  (as  it  is  ufual  for  phyficians 
to  convert  one  diftemper  into, another) 
eafed  me  of  the  gout  by  giving  me  the 
ftone.  I  at  length  ftudied  myfelf  into  a 
complication  of-  diftempers;  but  acci- 
dentally taking  into  my  hand  that  in- 
genious difcourfe  written  by  Sanctorius, 
I  was  refolved  to  direct  myfelf  by  a 
fcheme  of  rules,  which  I  had  collected 
from  his  obfervations.  The  learned 
world  are  very  well  acquainted  with 
that  gentleman's  invention;  who,  for 
the  better  carrying  on  of  his  experi- 
ments, contrived  a  certain  mathematical 

fhair, 


Urn,  XvVl!  . 
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thair,  which  was  Co  artificially  hung 
upon  fprings,  that  it  would  weigh  any 
thing  as  well  as  a  pair  of  fcules.  By 
this'  means  he  discovered  how  many 
ounces  of  his  food  palled  by  pcdpira- 
tion,  what  quantity  of  it  was  turned 
into  nourifhment,  and  how  much  went 
v  the  other  channels  and  dithi- 
butions  of  nature. 

Having  provided  myfelf  with  this 
chair,  I  uled  to  ftudy,  eat,  drink,  and 
n  it;  inlomuch  that  I  may  be  faid, 
f,-i-  thcfe  thixe  l.ilt  years,  to  h;:ve  lived 
in  a  pair  of  fcau-s.  I  tom^ito  mylilf, 
wlicn  I  am  in  full  health,  to  ; 
two  hundred  weight,  falling  ihort  of  it 
about  a  pound  after  't,  an. I 

txceedmo-  it   as  much  after  a  very  full 
meal  5  Ib  that  it  is  my  continual  employ- 
ment .to  trim  the  balar,  n  thefe 
'latilc  pounds  in  my  coriltitution. 
In  my  ordinary  meals  I  fetch  myfelf  up 
to  two  hundred  weight  and  half  a  pound; 
and  if,  after  having  dined,  1  h'nd  myfelf 
fall  (hort  of  it,  I  drink  jurt  ib  much  fmail- 
beer,  or  eat  fuch  a  quantity  of  bread,  as 
is   fufKtient  to  make  me  weight.     In 
my  greateft  excefles  I  do  not  tranfgrefs 
more  than  the  other  half-pound;  which, 
for  my  health^  lake,    1  do   the    firtf 
Monday  in  every  month.     As  loon  as 
I  find   myfelf  duly  poifed  after  dinner, 
I  walk  till  I  have  perfpired  tfve  ounces 
and  four  fcruples;  and  when  I  difcover, 
by  my  chair,  that  I  am  fo  far  reduced, 
I   fall  to  my  books,   and  ftudy  away 
•  three  ounces  more.    As  for  the  remain- 
in*  parts  of  the  pound,  I   keep  no  ac- 
count of  them.     I  do  not  dine  and  fup 
by  the  clock,   but   by  my  chair;    for 
when  that  informs  me  my  pound  of 
food  is  exhausted,  I  conclude  myfelf  to 
be  hungry,  and  lay  in  another  with  all 
diligence.     In  my  days  of  abftinence  I 
lofe  a  pound  and  an  half,   and  on  fo- 
lemn  fails  am  two  pounds  lighter  than 
on  other  days  in  the  year. 

I  allow  myfelf,  one  night  with  ano- 
ther, a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fleep  with- 
in a  few  grains  more  or  lefs;  and  if 
upon  my  rifmg  I  find  that  I  have  not 
confumed  my  whole  quantity,  I  take 
out  the  reft  in  my  chair.  Upon  an  exacl: 
calculation  of  what  I  expended  and  re- 
ceived the  laft  year,  which  I  always 
regitter  in  a  book,  I  find  the  medium 
to  be  two  hundred  weighF,  ib  that  I 
cannot  difcover  that  I  am  impaired  one 
ounce  in  my  health  during  a 
twelvemonth.  And  yet,  Si*',  notwith- 


ftanding  this  my  great  care  to  ballaft 
myfelf  equally  every  d:iy,  a 
my  body  in   it's   prop. -; 
that  I   find  my  felt"  in  :\  l.c; 
guifhing  condition.      My    c< 
is  grown   very  fallow,  low, 

and    my    body     hydro] 
therefore  beg  you,   Sir,  T  m« 

as  your  patient,   and  to  gi\v 
certain  .  m    thole  I 

rved,  and   you  will 
very  n. 

Your  humble  fervant. 

This  letter  puts  me  in  mind  cf  a* 
Italian   epitaph  written   on   the  monu- 
ment of  a  Valetudinarian;  '  Stavo  ben, 
*  ma  perjlar  MegiiQ,fto  qui:*  which  it 
is  impolfiblc  to  tranllate.     The  fear  of 
death    often    proves  mortal,    and   lets 
people  on  methods  to  fave  their  lives, 
which  infallibly  deftroy  them.     This 
is  a  reflection  made  by  (btr.e  hiflorians, 
upon  obfc-Tving   that    there   are   many 
more  thoulands   killed  in  a  flight  than 
in  a  battle;  and  may  be  applied  to  thofe 
multitudes  of   imaginary   iick   peribns 
that  break  their  conftitutions  by  phyfic, 
and  throw  t'nemielves  into  the  arms  of 
death,    by  endeavouring  to  efcapV   it. 
This  method   is   not  only  dangerous, 
but  below  the  practice  of  a  reasonable 
creature.     To  confult  the  prefervation 
of  life,  as  the  only  end  of  it;  to  make 
our  health  our  bufmefs;    to  engage  in 
no  aclion  that  is  not  p:ut  of  a  i 
or  courfe  of  phyfic;  are  purpofes  fo  ab- 
je£t,  fo  mean,  ib  unworthy  human  na- 
ture, that  a  generous  foul  would  rather 
die  than  fubmit  to  them.     Beetles,  that 
a  continual  anxiety  for  life  vitiates  all 
the  rtliflv-s  of  it,    and  cafts   a  gloom 
over  the  whole  face  of  nature;  as  it  is 
impoflfible  we  fliould  take  delight  in  any 
thing  that  we  are  every  moment  afraid 
of  lofing.  . 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here 
iaid,  that  I  think  any  one  to  blame  for 
taking  clue  care  of  their  health.     On  the 
contrary,  as  chcarftilr.efs  of  mind,  and 
capacity  for   buf.nefs,    are   in   a 
meafure  the  effects  of  a  well -to. 
conttitution,  a  man  cannot  be 
much  pains  to  cultivate  and  pr.  .:  rve  ir. 
But  this  care,  which  we  are  p.vinptr  I 
to,  not  only  by  common   frn&,  but  by 
duty  and  inltinft,  ihould  never  engag'e 
us  in  LIK,'.. 

preheniior.s,  and  imaginary  dill. 
which  urc  nuiujal  to  every  man 
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more  anxious  to  live  than  how  to  live. 
In  fhort,  the  prefervation  of  life  fhould 
be  only  a  fecondary  concern,  and  the 
direction  of  it  our  principal.  If  we 
have  this  frame  of  mind,  we  fhall  take 
the  beft  means  to  preferve  life,  without 
being  over  felicitous  about  the  event; 
and  fliall  arrive  at  that  point  of  felicity 
which  Martial  has  mentioned  as  the 
perfection  of  happinefs,  of  neither  fear- 
ing nor  wifhing  for  death. 

"in  anfwer  to  the  gentleman,  who 
tempers  his  health  by  ounces  and  by 
fcruples,  and,  inftead  of  complying  with 
thofe  natural  felicitations  of  hunger  and 
thirft,  drowfinefsorlove  of  exercife,  go- 
verns himfelf  by  the  prefcriptions  of  his 
•hair,  I  ftiall  tell  him  a  fhort  fable. 
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Jupiter,'  fays  the  mythologift,  '  to 
reward  the  piety  of  a  certain  country- 
man, promifed  to  give  him  what- 
ever he  would  afk.  The  country- 
man defired  that  he  might  have  the 
management  of  the  weather  in  his 
own  eftate:  he  obtained  his  requeft, 
and  immediately  distributed  rain, 
fnow,  and  funfhine,  among  his  feveral 
fields,  as  he  thought  the  nature  of  the 
foil  required.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  he  expected  to  fee  a  more  than 
ordinary  crop,  his  harveft  fell  infi- 
nitely fhort  of  that  of  his  neighbours; 
upon  which,'  fays  the  fable, «  he  de- 
fired  Jupiter  to  take  the  weather  again 
into  his  own  hands,  or  that  otherwife 
he  fhould  utterly  ruin  himfelf.' 


N°XXVL    FRIDAY,   MARCH  30. 

PALLlDA   MORS   ^EQJJO  PULSAT  PEDE  PAUPERUM  TABERNAS 

RRGUMQ_UE  TURRES.       O   BEATE   SESTI, 
YITJE   SUMMA   BREVIS  SPSM  NOS   VETAT   INCHOARE    LONGAM. 

JAM  TE   PREMET   NOX,  FABBL.ZQ/UE   MANES, 
ET  DOMUS   EXILIS  PLUTONIA  Ho*.   OD.  I.    IV.  I3« 

WITH  EQJTAL  FOOT,  RICH   FRIEND,  IMPARTIAL    FATE 
KNOCKS  AT    THE   COTTAGE,  AND   THE   PALACE   GATE: 

I.IFE'8  SPAN  FORBIDS  THEE  TO  EXTEND  THY  CARES, 

AND  STRETCH  THY  HOPES  BEYOND  THY  YEARS! 
NIGHT  SOON  WILL  SEIZE,  AND  YOU  MUST  QJJICKLY  GO 

TO  STORY'D  GHOSTS,  AND  PLUTO'S  HOU»E  BELOW.  CREECH. 


WH  E  N  I  am  in  a  ferious  humour, 
I  very  often  walk  by  myfelf  in 
We'ftminfter  Abbey;  where  the  gloomi- 
nefs  of  the  place,  and  the  ufe  to  which 
it  is  applied,  with  the  folemnity  of  the 
building,  and  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind 
with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or  rather 
thoughtful nefs,  that  is  not  difagreeable. 
I  yefterday  pafled  a  whole  afternoon  in 
the  church-yard,  the  cloiilers,  and  the 
church,  amufing  myfelf  with  the  tomb- 
ftones  and  infcnptions  that  I  met  with 
in  thofe  feveral  regions  of  the  dead. 
Moft  of  them  recorded  nothing  elfe  of 
the  burled  perfon,  but  that  he  was  born 
upon  one  day,  and  died  upon  another: 
the  whole  hiftory  of  his  life  being  com- 
prehended in  thofe  two  circumftances, 
that  are  common  to  all  mankind.  I 
could  not  but  look  upon  theie  regifters 
of  exigence,  whether  of  brafs  or  mar- 
ble, as  a  kind  of  fatire  upon  die  de- 
parted per  for,  s;  who  had  left  no  other 
memorial  of  them,  but  that  they  were 
born  and  that  they  died.  They  put 
Sue  in  j»indx>f  IfevcraJ  perfoas  mentioned 


in  the  battles  of  heroic  poems,  who  have 
founding  names  given  them,  for  no 
other  reafon  but  that  they  may  be  killed, 
and  are  celebrated  for  nothing  but  be- 
ing knocked  on  the  head. 


uu'/csv  TS  Me^ovla  TE 


TE.     HoM, 


Glaucitmauey  Mtdontaque,  Tberjilocbumque. 

VlRG. 

Glaucus,  and  Medon,  and  Therfilochus, 

The  life  of  thefe  men  is  finely  defcribed 
in  Holy  Writ  by  '  the  path  of  an  ar- 
'  row,'  which  is  immediately  clofed  up 
and  loft. 

Upon  ray  going  into  the  church,  I 
entertained  myfelf  with  the  digging  of  a 
grave;  and  law  in  every  fhovel-full  of 
it  that  was  thrown  up,  the  fragment  of 
a  bone  or  fkull  intermixed  with  a  kind 
of  frefh  mouldering  earth  that  Ibme  time 
or  other  had  a  place  in  the  compofition 
of  an  human  body.  Upon  this  I  began 
to  conlider  with  myfelf  what  innumera- 
ble multitudes  of  people  lay  confufed 
together  under  the  pavement  of  that 
anciem  cathedral  j  how  men  and  wo- 
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men,  friends  and  enemies,  priefts  and 
fuldiiTS,  monks  and  prebendaries,  were 
crumbled  amongft  one  another,  and 
blended  together  in  the  fame  common 
bow  beauty,  itrength,  and  youth, 
with  old-age,  weaknefs,  and  deformity, 
Jay  undiltinguimed  in  the  fame  pro- 
mifcuous  heap  of  matter. 

After  having  thus  furveyed  this  great 
magazine  of  mortality,  as  it  were  in  the 
lump;  I  examined  it  more  particularly 
by  the  accounts  which  I  found  on  fe- 
veral  of  the  monuments  which  an 
in  every  quarter  of  that  ancient  fabric. 
Some  of  them  were  covered  with  fuch 
extravagant  epitaphs,  that  if  it  were 
poflible  for  the  dead  perfon  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  them,  he  would  blufli  at 
the  prailes  which  his  friends  have  be- 
ftowed  upon  him.  There  are  others  fo 
exceflively  modeft,  that  they  deliver  the 
character  of  the  perfon  departed  in  Greek 
or  Hebrew,  and  by  that  means  are  not 
umlerftood  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  In 
the  poetical  quarter,  I  found  there  were 
poets  who  had  no  monuments,  and  mo- 
numents which  had  no  poets.  I  ob- 
ferved  indeed  that  the  prefent  war  had 
filled  the  church  with  many  of  thefe 
uninhabited  monuments,  which  had 
been  creeled  to  the  memory  of  perfons 
whofe  bodies  were  perhaps  buried  in 
the  plains  of  Blenheim,  or  in  the  bofom 
of  the  ocean. 

I  could  not  but  be  very  much  de- 
lighted with  feveral  modern  epitaphs* 
which  are  written  with  great  elegance 
of  expreflion  and  juftneis  of  thought, 
and  therefore  do  honour  to  the  living  as 
well  as  the  dead.  As  a  foreigner  is 
very  apt  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the  ig- 
norance or  politenefs  of  a  nation  from 
the  turn  of  their  public  monuments  and 
infcriptions,  they  mould  be  fubmitted 
to  the  peru  fa  I  of  man  of  learning  and 
genius  before  they  are  put  in  execution. 
Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel's  monument  has 
very  often  given  me  great  offence;  in- 
ftead  of  the  brave  rough  Englifh  admi- 
ral, which  was  the  dirtingui/hing  cha- 
of  that  plain  gallant  man,  he  is 
reprefented  on  his  tomb  by  the  figure  of 
,  d  re  fled  in  a  long  periwig,  and 
repofmg  himfelf  upon  velvet  cufhions 
under  a  canopy  of  itate.  The  infcrip- 
tion  is  anfwerable  to  the  monument; 
for  inftead  of  celebrating  tHe  ma.nv  re- 


markable actions  he  had  performed  in 
the  fervice  of  his  country,  it  acquaints 
us  only  with  the  nr.<nuer  of  his  death, 
in  which  it  was  impofTiblr  f,,r  him  to 
n-ap  any  hoimur.  The  Dutch,  whom 
apt  to  defpife  for  want  of  ge- 
nius, mew  an  infinitely  greater  tafte  of 
antiquity  and  poiitencfs  in  their  build- 
ings, and  works  of  this  nature,  thaR 
what  we  meet  with  in  thofe  of  our  own 
country.  The  monuments  of  their  ad- 
mirals, which  have  been  creeled  at  the 
public  cxpcnce,  reprefent  them  like 
themfelves;  and  are  adorned  with  roltral 
crowns  and  naval  ornaments,  with  beau- 
tiful feftoons  of  fea-weed,  (hells,  and 
coral. 

But  to  return  to  our  fubjcft.  I  have 
left  the  repofitory  of  our  Englifli  kings 
for  the  contemplation  of  another  day, 
when  I  mail  find  my  mind  difpofcd  for 
fo  lerious  an  amufcment.  I  know  that 
entertainments  of  this  nature  are  apt  to 
i  ail'e  dark  and  difmal  thoughts  in  timo- 
rous minds,  and  gloomy  imaginations} 
but  for  my  own  part,  though  I  am  al- 
ways ferious,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
to  be  melancholy;  and  can  therefore 
take  a  view  df  nature,  in  her  deep  and 
folemn  fcenes,  with  the  fame  plenliire  as 
in  her  moft  gay  and  delightful  ones. 
By  tj]is  means  I  can  improve  myfelf 
with  thofe  objcfts,  which  others  confi- 
der  with  terror.  When  I  look  upon 
the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion 
of  envy  dies  in  mej  when  I  read  the 
epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordi- 
nate'defire  goes  out;  when  I  meet  with 
the  grief  of  parents  upon  a  tomb-ftone, 
my  heart  melts  with  companion ;  when 
I  fee  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themfelves, 
I  confider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for 
thofe  whom  we  muft  quickly  follow; 
when  I  fee  kings  lying  by  thofe  who  de- 
pofed  them,  when  I  confider  rival  wits 
placed  fide  by  fide,  9r  the  holy  men 
that  divided  the  world  with  their  con- 
telts  and  difputes,  I  reflect  with  forrovv 
and  aftoniflunent  on  the  little  competi- 
tions, factions,  and  debates  of  mankind. 
When  I  read  the  feveral  dates  of  the 
tombs,  of  fomfe  that  died  yelterday,  and 
fome  fix  hundred  years  ago,  I  confider 
.  that  great  day  when  we  mall  all  of  us 
be  contemporaries,  and  make  our  ap- 
pearance together. 

C 
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N°  XXVII.     SATURDAY,    MARCH  31, 


t?T   NOX   LON'GA,   Q_UI3US    MENTITUR   AMIGA,   DIESQJJI 

I.ONGA  VIDETUR    OPUS    DEBENTIBUSJ    U  T   P I G  E  R    ANN  US 

PUPILLIS,   QJJOS  DURA   PREMIT   CUSTODIA  MATRUM: 

SIC    MIHI    TARDA   FLUUNT    I  N  G  R  A  T  A  Q_U  E    TEMPORA,   Q_U  X.   SPEM 

C  0  N  S  1  L  I  U  M  QJJ  E    MORANTUR    ACENDI   GNAVITER    ID,   OJJ  0  D 

Jf.  Q_U  E   PAUP£RIBUS    PRODE5T,   LOCUPLET.IKUS   J£  Q^J  E  j 

JEOJJE   NEGLECTUM   PUEXIS   SENIBUSQ_UE    NOCEBIT. 

HOR,  EP.  I.  I.  28. 

IMITATED. 

LONG  AS  TO  HIM,  WHO  WORKS  FOR  DEBT,  THE  DAY; 
LONG  AS  THlSNIGHT  TO  HER,  WHOSE  LOVE'S  AWAYj 
LONG  AS  THE  YEAR'S  DULL  CIRCLE  SEEMS  TO  RUN, 
XVHEN  THE  BRISK  MINOR  PANTS  FOR  TWENTY-ONE: 
SO  SLOW  T  H '  UNPROFITABLE  MOMENTS  ROLL, 
THAT  LOCK  UP  ALL  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  MY  SOULJ 
THAT  KEEP  ME  FROM  MYSELF,  AND  STILL  DELA^ 
LIFE'S  INSTANT  BUSINESS  TO  A  FUTURE  DAY: 
THAT  TASK,  WHICH  AS  WE  FOLLOW,  OP.  DESPISE, 
THE  ELDEST  IS  A  FOOL,  THE  YOUNGEST  WISE: 
WHICH  DONE,  THE  POOREST  CAN  NO  WANTS  ENDURE} 
AND  WHICH  NOT  DOPCE,  THE  RICHEST  MUST  BE  POOR. 


fT"*H'ERE  is  Scarce  a  thinking  man 
JL  in  the  world,  who  is  involved  in 
the  bufineis  or  it,  hut  lives  under  a 
fecret  impatience  of  the  hurry  and  fa- 
tigue he  lutrers,  and  has  formed  a  refo- 
lution  to  fix  himfelf,  one  time  or 
in  iuch  a  Hate  as  is  iui  table  to  the  end 
of  his  being.  You  hear  men  every  day 
in  converfation  prof  els  that  all  the  ho- 
nour, power,  and  riches,  which  they 
pr.mofe  to  themlelves,  cannot  give  fa- 
Uon  enough  to  reward  them  for 
half  the  anxiery  they  undergo  in  the 
purfuit  or  poiTcfiion  of  them.  While 
men  are  in  this  temper,  which  happens 

rrequently,  b.ow  inconfiftent  ai'e 
they  with  rhemicives!  They  are  wea- 
ried with  the  toil  they  bear,  but  cannot 
find  in  their  hearts  to  relinquifh  it;  re- 
tirem.-nt  is  what  they  want,  but  they 
cannot  betake  femfeives  to  it:  while 
mt  after  fhade  and  covert,  they 
£1:11  afFecl  to  appear  in  the  moft  glitter- 
ing fcenes  of  iife^  but  Hire  this  is  b\it 
juii  as  reafonahle  as  if  a  man  (houid  call 
for  moi-e  lights,  when  he  has  a  mind  co 
go  to  lleep. 

Since  then  it  is  certain  that  our  own 
hearts  deceive  us  in  the  love  of  the 
world,  and  that  we  cannot  command 
ourlelves  enough  to  refign  it,  though 
we$  every  day  \vifh  ourfelves  difengaged 
from  it's  allurements^  let  us  not  (land 

a  formal  taking  of  leave,  bit  t  wean 


ourfelves  from  them,  while  we  are  in 
the  midft  of  them. 

It  is  certainly  the  general  intention 
of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  ac- 
fh  this  \v6rk,  and  live  according 
to  their  own  approbation,  as  foon  as 
they  poflibly  can ;  but  fince  the  dura- 
tion of  life  is  fo  uncertain,  and  that  has 
been  a  common  topic  of  difcourfe  ever 
fmce  there  was  fuch  a  thing  as  life  itfelf, 
how  is  it  poiTible  that  we  (liould  defer  a 
moment  the  beginning  to  live  according 
to  the  rules  of  reafon? 

The  man  of  bufinefs  has  ever  fome 
one  point  to  carry,  and  then  he  tells 
himfelf  heMl  bid  adieu  to  all  the  vanity 
of  ambition ;  the  man  of  pleafure  re- 
folves  to  take  Jiis  leave  at  leaft,  and 
part  civilly  with  his  mirtrefs:  but  the 
ambitious  man  is  entangled  every  mo- 
ment in  a  frem  purfuit,  and  the  lover 
fees  new  charms  in  the  object  he  fancied 
he  could  abandon.  It  is  therefore  a  fan- 
taftical  way  of  thinking,  when  we  pro- 
mife  ourfelves  an  alteration  in  our  con- 
duct from  change  of  place,  and  differ- 
ence of  circumftances;  the  fame  paffions 
will  attend  us  wherever  we  are,  till  they 
are  conquered}  and  we  can  never  live  to 
our  fatisfa&ion  in  the  deepeft  retirement, 
un-lefs  we  are  capable  of  living  fo  in 
fome  meafure  amidft  the  noife  and  bufi- 
nefs of  the  world. 

I  have  ever  thought  men  were  better 
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known,  by  what  could  he  obferved  of 
them  from  a  perul'nl  of  their  private  let- 
ters, than  any  other  way.     My  friend 
,ian,  the  other  thy,  upon  le- 
urfe  with  him  concerning  the 
i-  of  procrattination,  g 

from    perl'ons    with 
!.vcs  in  great  friendlhip  and 
intimacy,  accoiu 
ing  and  good  fenic  of   hi> 
The  firft   is    from  a   man  of  bulinels, 
who  is  his  convert ;  the  fecund  fi 
of  whom  he  conceives  good  hopes;    the 
third  from  one  who  is  in  no  Mute  at  all, 
but  carried   one  way  and  another  by 
flails. 


I  Know  not  with  what  words  to  ex- 
prefs  to  you  the  fenie  I  have  of  the 
high  obligation  you  have  laid  upon  me, 
in  the  penance  you  enjoined  me  of  doing 
fome  good  or  other  to  a  peribn  of  worth 
every  day  I  live.  The  itation  I  am  in 
furnifhes  me  with  daily  opportunitics«f 
this  kind  ;  and  the  noble  principle  with 
which  you  have  infpircd  me,  of  benevo- 
lence to  all  I  have  to  deal  with,  quick- 
ens my  application  in  every  thing  I  un- 
dertake. When  I  relieve  merit  from 
diicountenance,  when  I  aflift  a  friend- 
lei's  perfon,  when  I  produce  concealed 
worth,  I  am  dii'pleaied  with  myielf,  for 
having  defigncd  to  leave  the  world  in 
order  to  be  virtuous.  I  am  lorry  you 
decline  the  occaiions  which  the  condi- 
tion I  am  in  might  afford  me  of  enlarg- 
ing your  fortunes  ;  but  know  I  contri- 
bute more  to  your  fatisfa&ion,  when  I 
acknowledge  I  am  the  better  man,  from 
the  influence  and  authority  you  have 
over,  Sir,  your  moil  obliged  and  molt 
humble  iervant, 

R.  O. 


I 


SIR, 

Am  intirely  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  what  you  were  plealed  to  fay  to  me, 
when  I  was  laft  with  you  alone.  You 
told  me  then  of  the  filly  way  I  was  in  ; 
but  you  told  me  fo,  as  I  faw  you  loved 
me,  otherwife  I  could  not  obey  your 
commands  in  letting  you  know  my 


thoughts  fofinccrely  ns  I  do  at  p: 
'   I  know  the  cieature  for  whom  I  refign 
'  ib  much  of  my  charafter,'  is  all  that 
ncr  j   but  then  the  niflrrhat 
lometbing   in   her    fo  undeii»nmg   and 
hannleis,  that  her  guilt  in  one  kind  dil- 
:tj.|K  .i-.s  by  the  companion  of  her  inno- 
cence in  another.     Will  you,    virtuous 
.How  no   alteration  of  offences? 
Mull  dear  Chloe  be  tailed  by  the  hard 
pt-ople  give  to  common 
womei  tin-   luleimi  piomife  I 

nig  to  you  the  ftate  of 
my  mind,  after  your  kind  admonition  j 
and  will  endeavour  to  get  the  better  of 
this  fondnefftj  which  makes  me  fo  much 
her  humble  Iervant,  that  I  am  almoll 
aihamed  to  fubfcribe  myielf  youi  , 

T.  D. 

tia, 

Hp  H  E  R  E  is  no  ftate  of  life  fo  anxious 
as  that  of  a  man  who  does  not  live 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  rea- 
fon.  It  will  leera  odd  to  you,  when  I 
aflure  you  that  my  love  of  retirement 
firlt  of  all  brought  me  to  court  j  but 
this  will  be  no  riddle,  when  I  acquaint 
you  that  I  placed  myielf  here  with  a.de- 
fign  of  getting  ib  much  money  as  might 
enable  me  to  purchafea  handibme  retreat 
in  the  country.  At  prefent  my  circum- 
itances  enable  me,  and  my  duty  prompts 
me,  to  pafs  away  the  remaining  part  of 
my  life  in  fuch  a  retirement  as  I  at  firft 
propofed  to  myfelf ;  but  to  my  gre?t 
misfortune  I  have  intirely  loft  the  relifh 
of  it,  and  fhould  now  return  to  the 
country  with  greater  reluclance  than  I 
at  tirft  came  to  court.  I  am  ib  unhap- 
py, as  to  know  that  what  I  am  fond  of 
are  trifles,  and  that  what  I  negleft  is  of 
the  greaterl  importance:  in  fliort,  I  find 
a  contert  in  my  own  mind  between  rea- 
fon  and  fafhion.  I  remember  you  once 
told  me,  that  I  might  live  in  the  world 
and  out  of  it  at  the  fame  time.  Let  me 
beg  of  you  to  explain  this  paia  iox  more 
at  large  to  me,  that  I  may  con!"  >rm  my 
life,  if  pofTible,  both  to  my  duty  and 
my  inclination.  I  am,  your  moft  hum* 
ble  ftrvant, 

R.  B, 


H 
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S£MPJ£R   ARCVM 


TENDIT  APOLLO. 


HOK.  CD.  II.  x.  19. 

ICOR  DOES  APOLLO  ALWAYS  BEND  HIS    BOW. 


I  Shall  here  prefent  my  reader  with  a 
letter  from  a  projector,  concerning 
a  new  office  which  he  thinks  may  very 
much  contribute  to  the  embellimment  of 
the  city,  and  to  the  driving  barbarity 
out  of  our  flreets.  I  confider  it  as  a  fa- 
tire  upon  projectors  in  general,  and  a 
lively  pifture  of  the  whole  ait  of  mo- 
dern criticifm. 


|-AB  SERVING  that  you  have 
^  thoughts  of  creating  certain  officers 
under  you,  for  the  infpeclion  of  feveral 
petty  enormities  which  you  yourfelf  can- 
not attend  to  ;  and  finding  daily  abfur- 
dities  hung  out  upon  the  fign-pofts  of 
this  city,  to  the  great  fcandal  of  foreign- 
ers, as  well  as  thofe  of  our  own  coun- 
try, who  are  curious  fpeftators  of  the 
fame ;  I  do  humbly  propofe  that  you 
would  be  pleafed  to  make  me  your  fu- 
perintendant  of  all  fuch  figures  and  de- 
vices as  are  or  (hall  be  made  ufe  of  on 
this  occafion  ;  with  full  powers  to  rec- 
tify or  expunge  whatever  I  fhall  find 
irregular  or  defective.  For  want  of  fuch 
an  officer,  there  is  nothing  like  found 
literature  and  good  fenfe  to  be  met  with 
i,i  thofe  objects,  that  are  every  where 
thrufting  themfelves  out  to  the  eye,  and 
endeavouring  to  become  vifible.  Our 
ftreets  are  filled  with  blue  boars,  black 
fwans,  and  red  lions j  not  to  mention 
flying  pigs  and  hogs  in  armour,  with 
many  other  creatures  more  extraordi- 
nary than  any  in  the  defarts  of  Afric. 
Strange !  that  one  who  has  all  the  birds 
and  beads  in  nature  to  choofe  out  of, 
mould  live  at  the  fign  of  an  Ens  Rati- 
onis  ! 

My  firft  taflc  therefore  mould  be,  like 
that  of  HercuJjs,  to  clear  the  city  from 
monfters.  In  the  fecond  place  I  would 
forbid,  that  creatures  of  jarring  and  in- 
congruous natures  mould  be  joined  to- 
gether in  the  fame  fign;  fuch  as  the  Bell 
and  the  Neafs- tongue,  the  Dog  and 
Gridiron.  The  Fox  and  Goofe  may  be 


fuppofed  to  have  met,  but  what  has  the 
Fox  and  Seven  Stars  to  do  together  ? 
And  when  did  the  Lamb  and  Dolphin 
ever  meet,  except  upon  a  lign-poit  ? 
As  for  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  there  is  a 
conceit  in  it  j  and  therefore  I  do  not  in- 
tend that  any  thing  I  have  here  laid 
mould  affect  it.  I  mull  however  obferve 
to  you  upon  this  fubicft,  that  it  is 
ufualfor  a  young  tradrfman,  at  his  firft 
fetting-up,  to  add  to  his  own  fign  that 
of  the  mafter  whom  he  ferved  ;  as  the 
hufband,  after  marriage,  gives  a  place 
to  his  miftrefs's  arms  in  his  own  coat. 
This  I  take  to  have  given  rife  to  many 
of  thofe  abfurdities  which  are  committed 
over  our  heads  ;  and,  as  I  am  inform- 
ed, firft  occafioned  the  three  Nuns  and 
a  Hare,  which  we"  fee:  ib  frequently  join- 
ed together.  I  would  therefore  eftablifh 
certain  rules,  for  the  determining  how 
far  one  tradefman  may  give  the  fign  of 
another}  and  in  what  cafes  he  may  be 
allowed  to  quarter  it  with  his  own. 

In  the  third  place,  I  would  enjoin 
every  (hop  to  make  ufe  of  a  fign  which 
bears  fome  affinity  to  the  wares  in  which 
it  deals.  What  can  be  more  inconfiftent, 
than  to  fee  a  Bawd  at  the  fign  of  the 
Angel,  or  a  Tailor  at  the  Lion  ?  A 
Cook  mould  not  live  at  the  Boot,  nor 
a  Shoe-maker  at  the  Roafted  Pig 5  and 
yet,  for  want  of  this  regulation,  I  have 
feen  a  Goat  fct  up  before  the  door  of  a 
perfumer,  and  the  French  King's  Head 
at  a  Sword -cutler's. 

An  ingenious  foreigner  obferves,  that 
feveral  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  value 
themfelves  upon  their  families,  and 
overlook  fuch  as  are  bred  to  trade,  bear 
the  tools  of  their  forefathers  in  their 
coats  of  arms.  I  will  not  examine  how 
true  this  is  in  faft  j  but  though  it  may 
not  be  necefTary  for  pofterity  thus  to  fet 
up  the  fign  of  their  forefathers,  I  think 
it  highly  proper  for  thofe  who  actually 
profefs  the  trade,  to  mew  fome  fuch 
marks  of  it  before  their  doors. 

When  the  name  gives  an  occafion  for 
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an  ingenious  lign-poft,  I  would  likewife 
advife  the  owner  to  take  that  opportu- 
nity of  letting  the  world  know  who  he 
is.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  for 
the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon  to  have 
lived  it  (he  iign  of  the  Trout;  for  which 
iv.ilua  flic  IMS  creeled  before  her  houfe 
the  figure  of  the  fifh  that  is  her  name- 
fake.  Mr.  Bell  has  likewife  diftin- 
guifhed  hinifelf  by  a  device  of  the  fame 
nature  :  and  here,  Sir,  I  muft  beg  leave 
to  obferve  to  you,  that  this  particular  fi- 
gure of  a  bell  has  given  occafion  tofeve- 
ral  pieces  of  wit  in  this  kind.  A  man 
of  your  read  ing  mult  know,  that  Abel 
Drugger  gained  great  applaufe  by  it  in 
tho  time  of  Ben  Jonfon.  Our  apocry- 
phal heathen  God  is  alfo  reprefented  by 
this  figure  ;  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  dragon,  makes  a  very  handfome  pic- 
ture in  ll-veral  of  our  ftrcets.  As  for 
the  Bell-favage,  which  is  the  fign  of  a 
favage  man  (landing  by  a  bell,  I  was 
formerly  very  much  puzzled  upon  the 
conceit  of  it,  till  I  accidentally  fell  into 
the  reading  of  an  old  romance  tranflated 
out  of  the  French;  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  very  beautiful  woman  who 
was  found  in  a  wildernefs,  and  is  called 
in  the  French,  La  belle  Sauvage;  and 
is  every  where  tranflated  by  our  coun- 
trymen the  Bell-Savage.  This  piece  of 
philofophy  will,  I  hope,  convince  you 
that  I  have  made  fign-pofts  my  ftudy, 
and  -confequently  qualified  myfelf  for 
the  employment  which  I  folicit  at  your 
hands.  But  before  I  conclude  my  let- 
ter, I  muft  communicate  to  you  another 
remark  which  I  have  made  upon  the 
fubjeft  with  which  I  am  now  entertain- 
ing you,  namely,  that  I  can  give  a 
ftirewd  guefs  at  the  humour  of  the  inha- 
bitant by  the  fign  that  hangs  before  his 
door.  A  furly  choleric  fellow  gene- 
rally makes  choice  of  a  Bear ;  as  men 
of  milder  difpofitions  frequently  hve  at 
the  Lamb.  Seeing  a  Punch-bowl  painted 
upon  a  fign  near  Charing-  Crols,  and 
Very  curioufly  garniflied,  with  a  couple 
•f  angels  hovering  «vw  it  and  iqueex- 


ing  a  lemon  into  it,  I  had  the  curiofity 
to  aflc  after  the  mailer  of  the  houfe,  and 
found,  upon  enquiry,  as  I  had  guefied 
by  the  little  agremens  upon  his  fign, 
that  he  was  a  Frenchman.  I  know, 
Sir,  it  is  not  requifite  for  me  to  enlarge 
upon  thefe  hints  to  a  gentleman  of  your 
great  abilities;  fo  humbly  recommend- 
ing myfelf  to  yoiir  favour  and  patron- 
age, I  remain,  &c» 

I  (hall  add  to  the  foregoing  letter, 
another  which  came  kto  me  by  the  fame 
penny-poll. 

FROM     MY     OV.'N      APARTMENT      NEAR 
CH  AKING-CROSS. 

HONOURTO  SIR, 

TT  A V I N G  heard  that  this  nation  is 

a  great  encourager  of  ingenuity,  I 
have  brought  with  me  a  rope- dancer  that 
was  caught  in  one  of  the  woods  belong- 
ing to  the  Great  Mogul.  He  is  by 
birth  a  monkey ;  but  fwings  upon  a 
rope,  takes  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  drinks 
a  glafs  of  ale,  like  any  reafonable  crea- 
ture. He  gives  great  fatisfaftion  to  the 
quality}  and  if  they  will  make  a  fub- 
fcription  for  him,  I  will  fend  fora  bro- 
ther of  his  out  of  Holland  that  is  a  very 
good  tumbler  ;  and  alfo  for  another  of 
the  fame  family  whom  I  defign  for  my 
Merry- Andrew,  as  being  an  excellent 
mimic,  and  the  greateft  droll  in  the 
country  where  he  now  is.  I  hope  td 
have  this  entertainment  m  a  readinefs  for1 
the  next  winter ;  and  doubt  not  but  it 
will  pleafe  more  than  the  opera  or  pup- 
pet-fliow.  I  will  not  fay  that  a  monkey 
is  a  better  man  than  fome  of  the  opera- 
heroes  ;  but  certainly  he  is  a  better  re- 
prefentative  of  a  man,  than  the  moft  ar- 
tificial compofition  of  wood  and  wire*- 
If  you  will  be  pleafed  to  give  me  a  good 
word  in  your  paper,  you  (hall  be  every 
night  a  fpe&ator  at  my  mow  for  no- 
thing. 

I  am,  &c. 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


N'  XXIX.    TUESDAY,    APRIL  3. 

— —  SERMO   LINGUA    CONC1NNUS   UTRAOJJE 
SUAVIOR   !    UT   CHIO  NOTA  SI  COMMISTA   FALERN  I  EST. 

HOR.  SAT.  I. 

BOTH  TONGUES    UNITED   SWEETER  SOUNDS  PRODUCE, 
LIKE   CHIAN    MIX'D    WITH    THE   7ALEKNIAN   JUICE. 


THERE  is  nothing  that  has  more 
ftartled  our  Englifh  audience,  than 
the  Italian  Recitative  at  it's  firft  entrance 
upon  the  ftage.  People  were  wonder- 
fully furpriled  to  hear  generals  tinging 
the  word  of  command,  and  ladies  deli- 
vering meflages  in  mufic.  Our  coun- 
trymen could  not  forbear  laughing  when 
they  heard  a  lover  chanting  out  a  billet- 
doux,  and  even  the  iuperlcription  of  a 
letter  fet  to  a  tune.  The  famous  blun- 
der in  an  old  play  of  *  Enter  a  king 
'  and  two  fiddlers  folus,*  was  now  no 
longer  an  abfurdity  ;  when  it  was  im- 
poftible  for  a  hero  in  adefart,  or  a  prin- 
$efs  in  her  clofet,  to  fpeak  any  thing 
unaccompanied  with  muiical  inltru- 
ments. 

But  however  this  Italian  method  of 
afting  in  Recitative  might  appear  at 
firft  hearing,  I  cannot  but  think  it  much 
more  juft  than  that  which  prevailed  in 
our  Englifh  opera  before  this  innova- 
tion ;  the  transition  from  an  air  to  reci- 
tative mufic  being  more  natural,  than 
the  parting  from  a  long  to  plain  and  or- 
dinary fpeaking,  which  was  the  com- 
mon method  in  Purceirs  operas. 

The  only  fault  I  find  in  our  prefent 
practice  is  the  making  ufe  of  the  Italian 
Recitative  with  Englifti  words. 

.  To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter, 
I  mutt  obferve,  that  the  tone,  or,  as 
the  French  call  it,  the  accent  of  every 
nation  in  their  ordinary  fpeech  is  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  every  other 
people.;  as  we  may  fee  even  in  the  Welfh 
and  Scotch,  who  border  fo  near  upon 
us.  By  the  tone  or  accent,  I  do  not 
mean  the  pronunciation  of  each  parti- 
cular word,  but  the  found  of  the  whole 
fentence.  Thus  it  is  veiy  common  for 
an  Englifh  gentleman,  when  he  hears 
a  French  tragedy,  to  complain  that  the 
aclors  all  of  them  fpeak  in  a  tone  j  and 
therefore  he  very  wifely  prefers  his 
own  country  in',  n,  not  confidering  that 
a  foreignt-r  complains  ®f  the  fame  tone 
IA  an  Englifh  aclor. 


For  this  reafon,  the  recitative  ran  fie, 
in  every  language,  mould  be  as  diffe- 
rent as  the  tone  or  accent  of  each  lan- 
guage ;  for  otherwife,  what  may  pro- 
perly expreis  a  paffion  in  one  language, 
will  not  do  it  in  another.  Everyone 
who  has  been  long  in  Italy  knows  very 
well,  that  the  cadences  in  the  Recitativo 
bear  a  remote  affinity  to  the  tone  of  their 
voices  in  ordinary  converfation,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  are  only  the  ac- 
cents of  their  language  made  more  mu- 
fical  and  tuneful. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation,  or 
admiration,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  if  one 
may  fo  call  them,  which  referable  their 
accents  in  difcourfe  on  fuch  occafions, 
are  not  unlike  the  ordinary  tones  of  an 
Englifh  voice  when  we  are  angry  :  in- 
fomuch  that  I  have  often  feen  our  audi- 
ences extremely  miftaken  as  to  what  has 
been  doing  upon  the  ftage,  and  expecl- 
ing  to  fee  the  hero  knock  down  his  mef- 
fcnger,  when  he  has  been  alking  him  a 
qudtion  j  or  fancying  that  he  quarrels 
with  his  friend,  when  he  only  bids  him 
good -morrow. 

For  this  reafon  the  Italian  artifts  can- 
not agree  with  our  Englifh  muficians, 
in  admiring  Purcell's  compofitions,  and 
thinking  his  tunes  fo  wonderfully  adapt- 
ed to  his  words;  becauie  both  nations 
do  not  always  exprefs  the  fame  pafiions 
by  the  fame  founds. 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion, 
that  an  Englifh  compoier  mould  n«t 
follow  the  Italian  recitative  too  fervile- 
ly,  but  make  ufe  of  many  gentle  devia- 
tions from  it,  in  compliance  with  his 
own  native  language.  He  may  copy 
out  of  it  all  the  lulling  foftnefs  and 
Dying  Falls,  as  Shakefpeare  calls  them, 
but  fhould  (till  remember  that  he  ought 
to  accommodate  himfelf  to  an  Englifh 
audience;  and  by  humouring  the  tone 
of  our  voices  in  ordinary  conversation, 
have  the  fame  regard  to  the  accent  of 
his  own  language,  as  thofe  perfons  had 
to  their's  whom  he  profeffes  to  imitate. 

It 
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It  is  obfei  ved  that  feveral  of  the  Tinging 
birds  of  our  own  country  learn  to 
fweeten  tlu-ir  voices,  and  mellow  the 
iKirflmeis  of  their  natural  notes,  by 
ilng  under  thofe  that  come  from 
warmer  climates.  In  the  lame  manner 
I  would  allow  the  Italian  opera  to  lend 
our  Englifh  mufic  as  much  as  may  grace 
and  Ibftcn  it,  but  never  intirely  to  an- 
nihilate and  deltroy  it.  Let  the  infu- 
fion  he  as  ftrongas  you  pleafe,  but  Hill 
let  the  fubject-matterof  it  be  Englifh. 

A  compofer  mould  fit  his  mufic  to 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  conlider 
that  the  delicacy  of  hearing,  and  talk* 
of  harmony,  has  been  formed  upon  thofe 
founds  which  every  coxmtry  abounds 
with:  in  fliort,  that  mufic  is  of  a  rela- 
tive nature,  and  what  is  harmony  to  one 
tar,  may  l>e  ditlbnance  to  another. 

The  lame  ohfcrvations  which  I  have 
made  upon  the  recitative  part  of  mufic, 
HI  ay  be  applied  to-"all  our  longs  nnd  airs 
in  general. 

-iorBaptiftLully  acted  like  a  man 
•f  (t-nie  in  this  particular.  He  found 
tlit  French  mufic  extremely  defective, 
and  very  often  barbarous :  however, 
knowing  the  genius  of  the  people,  the 
humour  of  their  language,  and  the  pre- 
judiced ears  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  did 
not  pretend  to  extirpate  the  French  mufic 
and  plant  the  Italian  in  it's  ftead  j  but 
only  to  cultivate  and  civilize  it  with  in- 
numerable graces  and  modulations  which 
he  borrowed  from  the  Italian.  By  this 
means,  the  French  mufic  is  now  perfect 
in  it's  kind  j  and  when  you  fay  it  is  not 
fo  good  as  the  Italian,  you  only  mean 
that  it  does  not  pleafe  you  fo  well;  for 
there  is  fcarce  a  Frenchman  who  would 
not  wonder  to  hear  you  give  the  Italian 
&ich  a  preference.  The  mufic  of  the 
French  is  indeed  very  properly  adapted 
to  their  pronunciation  and  accent,  as 
their  whole  opera  wonderfully  favours 
the  genius  ot  fuch  a  gay  airy  people. 
The  chorus  in  which  that  opera  abounds 
gives  the  parterre  frequent  opportunities 
•f  joining  in  concert  with  the  ftage. 


This  inclination  of  the  audience  to  finjj 
along  with  the  aftors,  fo  prevail*  with 
'hat  I  have  lumctiincs  known  the 
performer  on  the  Hage  do  no  more  in  a 
celehrated  fong,  than  the  clerk  of  a 
pari fli -church,  who  ferves  only  to  raife 
the  pfalm,  and  is  afterwards  drowned 
in  the  mufic  of  the  congregation.  Every 
actor  that  comes  on  the  Itage  is  a  beau. 
The  queens  and  heroines  are  fo  painted, 
that  they  apprar  as  mddy  and  cherry- 
cheeked  as  milk-maids.  The  flKphciils 
are  all  embroidered,  and  acquit  them- 
felves  in  a  ball  better  than  our  Englifli 
dancing-mafters.  I  have  feen  a  couple 
of  rivers  appear  in  red  (lockings;  and 
Alpheus,  inftead  of  having  his  head  co- 
vered with  fedge  and  hull-nifties,  mak- 
ing love  in  a  fair  full-bottomed  peri- 
wig, and  a  plume  of  feathers;  but  with 
a  voice  fo  full  of  makes  and  quavers, 
that  I  fhould  have  thought  the  murmurs 
of  a  country  brook  the  much  more  agree- 
able  mufic. 

I  remember  the  laft  opera  I  faw  in 
that  merry  nation,  was  the  Rape  of 
Proferpine,  where  Pluto,  to  make  th« 
more  tempting  figure,  put  himfelf  in*a 
French  equipage,  and  brings  Afcala- 
phus  along  with  him  as  his  vr.let  de 
chambre.  This  is  what  we  call  folly 
and  impertinence;  but  what  the  French 
look  upon  as  gay  and  polite. 

I  mall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have 
here  offered,  than  that  mufic,  architec- 
ture, and  painting,  as  well  as  poetry 
and  oratory,  are  to  deduce  their  laws 
and  rules  from  the  general  fenfe  and 
tafte  of  mankind,  and  not  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  thofe  arts  themfelves;  or  in 
other  words,  the  tafte  is  not  to  conform 
to  the  art,  but  the  art  to  the  tafte.  Mu» 
fie  is  Hot  defigned  to  pleafe  only  chro« 
matic  ears,  butall  that  are  capable  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  harfh  from  difagrreable  notes. 
A  man  of  an  ordinary  ear  is  a  judge 
whether  a  paffion  is  expreffed  in  proper 
founds,  and  whether  the  melody  of  thofe 
founds  be  more  or  lefs  pleafing. 

C 
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N°  XXX.    WEDNESDAY,   APRIL  4. 

SI,    MIMNERMUS   TTTI  CENSET,    SINE   AMORE    JOCISQJJE. 
NIL   1ST   JUCUNDUMj    VIVAS   IN   AMORE  JOCISOJJE. 

HOR.  £F.  I.  vi*  56. 

IF    NOTHING,    AS  MTMNERMUS   STRIVES   TO  PROVE, 
CAN    E'ER    BE   PLEASANT    WITHOUT    WANTON    LOVE, 
THEN   LIVE  IN   WANTON    LOVE,    THY   SPORTS  PURSUE. 


ONE  common  calamity  makes  men 
extremely  affect  each  other,  though 
they  differ  in  every  other  particular.  The 
paffion  of  love  is  the  moft  general  con- 
cern among  men;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear 
by  my  laft  advices  from  Oxford,  that 
there  are  a  fet  of  fighers  in  that  univer- 
fity,  who  have  creeled  themfelves  into 
a  fociety,  in  honour  of  that  tender  paf- 
fion. Thcfe  gentlemen  are  of  that  fort 
of  inamoratos,  who  are  not  fo  very 
much  loft  to  common  fenfe,  but  that 
they  underltand  the  folly  they  are  guilty 
of;  and  for  that  reafon  feparate  them- 
felves from  all  other  company,  becaufe 
they  will  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  talking 
incoherently,  without  being  ridiculous 
to  any  but  each  other.  When  a  man 
comes  into  the  club,  he  is  not  obliged 
to  make  any  introduction  to  his  dif- 
courfe,  but  at  once,  as  he  is  feating 
himfelf  in  his  chair,  fpeaks  in  the  thread 
of  his  own  thoughts — '  She  gave  me  a 
*  very  obliging  glance,  fhe  never  looked 
'  fowell  in  her  life  as  this  evening;'  or 
the  like  reflection,  without  regard  to 
any  other  member  of  the  fociety;  for  in 
this  aflembly  they  do  not  meet  to  talk  to 
each  other,  but  every  man  claims  the 
full  liberty  of  talking  to  himfelf.  In- 
ftead  of  fnuff- boxes  and  canes,  which 
are  ufual  helps  to  difcourfe  with  other 
young  fellows,  thefe  have  each  fome 
piece  of  ribbon,  a  broken  fan,  or  an 
old  girdle,  which  they  play  with  while 
they  talk  of  the  fair  perfon  remembered 
by  each  refpective  token.  According 
to  the  reprefentation  of  the  matter  from 
my  letters,  the  company  appear  like 
fo  many  players  rehearfing  behind  the 
fcenes;  one  is  fighing  and  lamenting  his 
deftiny  in  befeeching  terms,  another 
declaring  he  will  break  his  chain,  and 
another  in  dumb-mow  ttriving  to  exprefs 
his  paffion  by  his  gefture.  It  is  very 
ordinary  in  the  aflembly  for  one  of  a 
fuddea  to  rife  and  make  a  difcourfe  con- 


CREECH. 

cerning  his  paffion  in  general,  and  de- 
fcribe  the  temper  of  his  mind  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  the  whole  company  fliall 
join  in  the  defcription,  and  feel  the  force 
of  it.  In  this  cafe,  if  any  man  has  de- 
clared the  violence  of  his  flame  in  more 
pathetic  terms,  he  is  made  prefident  for 
that  night,  out  of  refpect  to  his  Aiperior 
paffion. 

We  had  fome  years  ago  in  this  town 
a  fet  of  people  who  met  and  drefled  like 
lovers,  and  were  diftrnguimed  by  the 
name  of  the  Fringe-glove  Clubj   but 
they  were  perfons  of  fuch  moderate  in- 
tellects, even  before  they  were  impaired 
by  their  paffion,  that  their  irregularities 
could  not  furnifh   fufficient  variaty  of 
folly  to  afford  daily  new  impertinenciesj 
by  which  means  that  inftitution  drop- 
ped.    Thefe  fellows  could  exprefs  their 
paflion  in  nothing  but  their  drefs;  but 
the  Oxonians  are  fantaftical  now  they 
are  lovers,  in  proportion  to  their  learn- 
ing and  underltanding  before  they  be- 
came fuch.     The  thoughts  of  the  an- 
cient poets  on  this  agreeable  phrenzy, 
are  tranflated  in  honour  of  fome  modern 
beauty j  and  Chloris  is  won   to-day  by 
the  fame  compliment  that  was  made  to 
Lefbia  a  thoufand  years  ago.     But  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  the  patron  of  the 
club  is  the  renowned  Don  Quixote.  The 
adventures  of  that  gentle  knight  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  fociety,  un- 
der the  colour  of  laughing  at  the  paffion 
and  themfelves  j  but  at  the  fame  time, 
though  they  are  fenfible  of  the  extrava- 
gances of  that  unhappy  warrior,  they 
do  not  obferve,  that  to  turn  all  the  read- 
ing of  the  beft  and  wifeft  writings  into 
rhapfodies  of  love,  is  a  phrenzy  no  lefs 
diverting  than  that  of  the  aforefaid  ac- 
compliflied    Spaniard.      A    gentleman 
who,  I  hope,  will  continue  his  corre- 
fpondence,   is  lately  admitted  into  the 
fraternity,    and  fent  me  the  following 
letter. 
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M*, 

SINCE  I  finJ  you  take  notice  of 
clubs,  I  beg  leave  to  give  you  an 
account  of  one  in  Oxford,  which  you 
have  no  where  mentioned,  and  perhaps 
never  heard  of.  We  diltinguilh  our- 
!>y  the  title  of  the  Amorous  Club, 
are  all  votaiics  of  Cupid,  and  admirers 
ot  the  fair- lex.  The  realon  that  we  are 
fo  little  ki-own  in  the  world,  i*  the  fe- 
crecy  which  we  are  obliged  to  live  under 
in  the  univcrfity.  Our  constitution  runs 
counter  to  that  of  the  place  wlu-uin  we 
:,M  in  love  tin-re  aie  no  doctors, 
and  we  all  profefs  fo  hii;h  paluon,  that 
we  admit  of  no  graduates  in  it.  Our 
president  ihip  is  beitowcci  according  to 
the  dignity  of  paffiom  our  number  is 
unlimited;  and  our  Statutes are  like  thofe 
of  the  Druids,  recorded  in  our  own 
breaits  only,  and  explained  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  company.  A  milhefs,  and 
a  pom.  in  lu-r  pra  lc,  will  introduce  any 
candidate;  without  the  latter  no  one  can 
be  admitted;  for  he  that  is  not  in  love 
enough  to  rhyme,  is  unqualified  for  our 
fociety.  To  Speak  disrespectfully  of  any 
woman  is  expulsion  from  our  gentle  fo- 
ciety. As  we  are  at  preSent  all  of  us 
gown-men,  inttead  of  duelling  when 
we  are  rivals,  we  drink  together  the 
health  of  our  miltrefs.  The  manner  of 
doing  this  Ibmetimes  indeed  creates  de- 
bates ;  on  fuch  occafions  we  have  re- 
tourfe  to  the  rules  of  love  among  the 
ancients. 


. 
MAMT.  l:m..  i.  71. 

Six  cups  to  Naevia,  to  Juftina  fcven. 


'J'his  method  of  a  glsfs  to  every  letter 

of  In  i  namr,  <;«.c.ilioiu-d  the  other  night 
a  dispute  of  l^inc  warmth.  A  vomig 
It  nit  :it,  who  is  in  love  with  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Dimple,  was  fo  uiweafonable  as  to 
,,th  under  the  nameof  Kli/.t- 
betha;  which  lo  t  the  club, 

that  by  common  confent  we  retrenched 
it  to  Betty.  We  look  upon  a  man  as 
no  company,  that  does  not  ligh  live 
time-  in  a  qvm  tcr  of  an  hour;  and  look 
upon  a  member  as  very  abfurd,  that  is 
fo  much  himfi'lf  as  to  make  a  direcl  an- 
(wer  to  a  queftion.  In  fine,  the  whole 
alfembly  is  made  up  of  ablent  men,  th;.t 
is,  of  fuch  perfons  as  have  loft  their  lo- 
cality, and  whole  minds  and  bodies 
never  keep  company  with  one  another. 
As  I  am  an  unfortunate  member  of  this 
diftra6ted  fociety,  you  cannot  expecl  a 
very  regular  account  of  it;  for  which 
reafon,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  that 
I  fo  abruptly  Subscribe  myfelf,  Sir,  your 
moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

T.  B. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Albina,  who 
has  fix  votaries  in  this  club,  is  one  of 
your  readers. 


XXXI.     THURSDAY,    APRIL   5, 


SIT   MIHI   FAS   AUDITA   LOOJJI 


VlRO. 


VI.    266. 


WHAT  J  HAVE  HEARD,  PERMIT  ME  TO  RELATE 


LAST  night,  upon  my  going  into 
a  coftee-houfe  not  for  from  the 
Haymarket  theatre,  I  diverted  myfelf 
for  above  half  an  hour  with  overhearing 
thedifcourfe  of  one,  who,  by  the  fhab- 
binefs  of  his  drefs,  the  extravagance  of 
his  conceptions,  and  the  hurry  of  his 
fpeech,  I  difcovered  to  be  of  that  fpecies 
who  are  generally  diltinguimed  by  the 
title  of  Projectors.  This  gentleman, 
for  I  found  he  was  treated  as  fuch  by 
his  audience,  was  entertaining  a  whole 
table  of  lirteners  with  the  project  of  an 
opera,  which  he  told  us  hud  not  coil 


him  above  two  or  three  mornings  in  the 
contrivance,  and  which  he  was  ready  to 
put  in  execution,  provided  he  might 
find  his  account  in  it.  He  faid,  that 
he  hat!  obferved  the  great  trouble  and 
inconvenience  which  ladies  were  at,  in 
travelling  up  and  down  to  the  feveral 
fhows  that  are  exhibited  in  different 
quarters  of  the  town.  The  dancing 
monkies  are  in  one  place;  the  puppet- 
mow  in  another;  the  opera  in  a  third; 
not  to  mention  the  lions,  that  are  al- 
moft  a  whole  day's  journey  from  the 
politer  part  of  the  town.  By  this  means 

people 
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people  of  figure  are  forced  to  lofe  half 
the  winter  after  their  coming  to  town, 
before  they  have  feen  all  the  ftrange 
fights  about  it.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
great  inconvenience,  our  projector  drew 
out  of  his  pocket  the  fcheme  of  an  opera, 
entitled,  *  The  Expedition  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  ;'  in  which  he  had.  dilpof- 
ed  all  the  remarkable  mows  about  town 
among  the  icenes  and  decorations  of  hit 
piece.  The  thought,  he  confeffed,  was 
not  originally  his  own,  but  that  he  had 
taken  the  hint  of  it  from  feveral  per- 
formances which  he  had  feen  upon  our 
ftage;  in  one  of  which  there  was  a  raree- 
ibow;  in  another,  a  ladder-dance;  and 
in  others  a  pofture-man,  a  moving  pic- 
ture, with  many  curiofities  of  the  like 
nature. 

The  Expedition  of  Alexander  opens 
with  his  confulting  the  Oracle  at  Del- 
phos,  in  which  the  dumb  conjurer,  who 
has  been  vifited  by  fo  many  perfons  of 
quality  of  late  years,  is  to  be  introduced 
as  telling  him  his  fortune:  at  the  fame 
time  Clinch  of  Barnet  is  reprefented  in 
another  corner  of  the  temple,  as  ringing 
the  bells  of  Delphos,  for  joy  of  his 
arrival.  The  tent  of  Darius  is  to  be 
peopled  by  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon, 
where  Alexander  is  to  fall  in  love  with 
a  piece  of  wax-work,  that  reprefents  the 
beautiful  Statira.  When  Alexander 
conies  into  that  country  in  which  Quin- 
tus  Curtius  tells  us  the  dogs  were  fo 
exceeding  fierce  that  they  would  not  lofe 
their  hold,  though  they  were  cut  to 
pieces  limb  by  limb,  and  that  they  would 
hang  upon  their  prey  by  their  teeth  when 
they^  had  nothing  but  a  mouth  left,  there 
Is  to  be  a  fcene  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole, 
in  which  is  to  be  reprefented  all  the  di- 
verfions  of  that  place,  the  Bull-baiting 
only  excepted,  which  cannot  pcflibly  be 
exhibited  in  the  theatre,  by  reafon  of  the 
Ic'.vnefs  of  the  roof.  The  feveral  woods 
in  Afia,  which  Alexander  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  pafs  through,  will  give  the  au- 
dience a  fight  of  monkies  dancing  upon 
ropes  i  with  many  other  pleafantries  of 
that  ludicrous  fpecies.  At  the  fame 
time,  if  there  chance  to  be  any  ftrange 
animals  in  town,  whether  birds  or  beads, 
they  may  be  either  let  loofe  among  the 
woods,  or  driven  acrofs  the  itage  by  fome 
of  the  country  people  of  Aha.  In  the 
laft  great  battle,  Pinkethman  is  to  per- 
fonate  King  Porus  upon  an  elephant, 
•and  is  to  be  encountered  by  Powell,  re- 
prefeating  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  a 


dromedary,  which  nevertheless  Mi'. 
Powell  is  defired  to  call  by  the  name  of 
Bucephalus.  Upon  the  clofe  of  this 
great  decilive  battle,  when  the  kings  arc 
thoroughly  reconciled,  to  (hew  the  mu- 
tual friendfhip  and  good  correfpondence 
that  reigns  between  them,  they  both  of 
them  go  together  to  a-  puppet-mow,  in 
which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Powell,  junior, 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  difplaying 
his  whole  art  of  machinery,  for  the  dl- 
verfion  of  the  two  monarchs.  .  Some  at 
the  table  urged,  the  puppet-fhow  was 
not  a  fuitable  entertainment  for  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  and  that  it  might  be 
introduced  more  properly,  if  we  fuppofe 
the  conqueror  touched  upon  that  part  of 
India  which  is  faid  to  be  inhabited  by 
the  pygmies.  But  this  objection  was 
looked  upon  as  frivolous,  and  the  pro- 
pofal  immediately  over- ruled.  Our  pro- 
jector further  added,  that  after  the  re- 
conciliation of  thefe  two  kings,  they 
might  invite  one  another  to  dinner,  and 
either  of  them  entertain  his  gueft  with 
the  German  Artift,  Mr.  Pinkethman's 
Heathen  Gods,  or  any  of  the  like  diver- 
fions,  which  mall  then  chance  to  be  in 
vogue. 

This  project  was  received  with  very 
great  applatife  by  the  whole  table.  Upon 
which  the  undertaker  told  us,  that  he 
had  not  yet  communicated  to  us  above 
half  his  defign;  for  that  Alexander  be- 
ing a  Greek,  it  was  his  intention  that 
the  whole  opera  mould  be  acted  in  that 
language,  which  was  a  tongue  he  was 
fure  would  wonderfully  pleafe  the  ladies, 
efpecially  when  it  was  a  little  raifed  and 
rounded  by  the  Ionic  dialect;  and  could 
not  but  be  acceptable  to  the  whole  audi- 
ence, becaufe  there  are  fewer  of  them 
who  underftand  Greek  than  Italian. 
The  only  difficulty  that  remained,  was 
how  to  get  performers,  unlefs  we  could 
perfuade  fome  gentlemen  of  the  univer- 
fities  to  learn  to  fing,  in  order  to  qua- 
lify themfelves  for  the  ftage;  but  this 
objection  foon  vanifhed  when  the  pro- 
jector informed  us  that  the  Greeks  were 
at  prefent  the  only  muficians  in  the 
Turkim  empire,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  eafy  for  our  factory  at  Smyrna  to 
furnifh  us  every  year  with  a  colony  of 
muficians,  by  the  opportunity  of  the 
Turkey  fleet ;  «  Befides/  fiys  he,  «  if 
'  we  want  any  fingle  voice  for  any  lower 
'  part  in  the  opera,  Lawrence  can  learn 
«  to  fpeak  Greek,  as  well  as  he  does 
*  Italian,  in  a  fortnight's  time.1 

The 


THE  SPECTATOR; 


The  projector  having  thns  fettled  mat - 

,'thc  good  liking  of  all  that  heard 

him,  he  K-ft  his  U:tt  at  the  table,   and 

i  himfelf  before  the  lire,  where  I 

h.ul  unluckily  taken   my  Hand  for  the 

of  overhearing  what  he  fait!. 

i  he  had  uhlei  ved  me  to  be  more 

attentive  than  ordinary,   I  cannot  tell, 

but  he  hail  not  (tood  by  me  above  a 

v.iinute,  but  he  turned  Ihort 

me  on  a  hidden,  and  catching  me 

hy  a  button   of  my  coat,  attacked  me 

very  abruptly  after  the  following  man- 

les,   Sir,  I  have  heard  of  a 

extraordinary  g  nius  for  mulic 

in  Switzerland,  who  has  Ib 

'   llrong  a  (print;  in  his  lingers,  that  he 

'  can    make    the    !<o.;rd    of   an    organ 

'   found  like  a  drum  j  and  if  1  could  but 

ae  a   fubfcription   of  about  ten 


*  thoufand  pound  every  winter,  T 

*  undertake  to  fetch  him  over,  an 
1   lige  him  by  articles  to  fet 

'  ftage.1  After  this  he  looked  lull  in 
rny  face,  expecting  J  would  make  an 
anfwer;  when  by  good  luck,  a  gentle- 
m.in  that  had  entered  the  coffee- houie 
fmce  the  projector  applied  himfelf  to  me, 
hen  ing  him  talk  ot  his  Swifs  comjKtli- 
tions,  cried  out  with  a  kind  ot  laugh-* 
'  Is  our  mu Tic  then  to  receive  farther  im- 
'  provemenr*  from  Swit7erland?'  This 
alarmed  the  projector,  who  immediately 
let  go  my  button,  and  turned  about  to 
him.  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
the  diverfion  which  lecmed  to  be  made 
in  favour  of  me,  and  laying  down  my 
penny  upon  the  bar,  retired  with  ibmr 
precipitation.  C 


N°  XXXII.     FRIDAY,   APRIL  6. 

Kit   1LLI   LARVA   AUT   TRAGICIS  OPUS   ISIt   COTHURNIS. 

Ho*.  SAT.  x.  v.  64. 


HE    WANTS    NO   TRAGIC   VISOR    TO 
HIS    NATURAL    DEFORMITY   OF    KACK 


Till'   late  difcourfe  concerning  the 
Itatutesof  the  Ugly  Club,  having 
been  i  ived  at  Oxford,  that, 

contrary  to  the  Uriel  rules  of  the  fociety, 
they  have  been  Ib  partial  as  to  take  my 
own  teliimonial,  and  admit  me  into  that 
ieleft  body;  I  could  not  reitrain  the  va- 
nity of  publifliing  to  the  world  the  ho- 
nour which  is  done  me.  It  is  no  imall 
latisfaclion,  that  I  have  given  occailon 
for  the  prelident's  mewing  both  his  in- 
vention aiul  reading  to  luch  advantage 
as  my  correspondent  reports  he  did:  but 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  there  were  many 
very  proper  hums  and  paufes  in  his 
fnrangue,  which  lofc  their  uglinefs  in 
the  narration,  and  which  mv  conx-fpond- 
<-nt,  begging  his  pardon,  has  no  very 

h 


talent  anepalenting.  I  very  muc 
approve  of  the  contempt  the  fociety  has 
of  beauty  ;,  nothing  ought  to  be  laudable 
in  a  man,  in  which  his  will  is  not  con- 
cerned; therefore  our  Ibciety  can  follow 
nature,  and  where  fl.e  has  thought  fit, 
ere,  to  mock  herleif,  we  can  do 
fo  too,  and  be  merry  upon  theoccafion. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^UR  making  public  the  late  trou- 
ble  I  gave  you,  you  will  find  to  have 
the  occalion  of  this.  Who  fliould 


I  meet  at  the  coffee-houfe  door  the  other 
night,  but   my   old  friend   Mr.  Preli- 
dent?  I  law  fomewhat  had  pleafed  him; 
and  as  foon  as  he  had  caft  his  eye  upon 
me — *  Oho,   Doctor,    rare  news  from 
London,'  fays  he;  *  the  Spectator  his 
made  honourable  mention  of  the  club, 
(man)  and  published  to  the  world  his 
imcere  defire  to  be  a  member,  with  a 
recommendatory   defcription    of   his 
phi/:  and  though  our  constitution  has 
made  no  particular  provision  for  flioit 
faces,  yet,  his  being  an  extraord  nary 
cafe,  I  believe  we  (hall  find  an  hole  for 
him  to  creep  in  at;  for  I  allure  you  he 
is  not  a^ainlt  the  canon;  and  if  his 
fides  are  as  compact  as  his  joles,  lie 
need  not  dilguilc  himfelf  to  make  one 
of  us.*     I  prefently  called  for  the  pa- 
per, te   fee  how  you  looked  in   print; 
and  after  we  had  regaled   ourselves  a 
while  upon  the  pleafant  image  of  our 
profclyte,  Mr.  Prelident  told  me  I  flioul  J 
be  his  ftranger  at  the  next  night" 
where  we  were  no  fooner  comt,   and 
pipes  brought,  but  Mr.  Prefident 
an  harangue  upon  your  introduction  ro 
my  t-pilUe,  letting  Forth  with  no  I. 
lubil.ty  of  fpeecb  than  rirength  of  \  - 
that  .a  fpeculation  cf  this   nan;.- 
what  had  been  long  and  much  wanted  \ 
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and  that  hr  doubted  not  but  it  would  be 
of  ineftimable  value  to  the  public,  in  re- 
conciling even  of  bodies  and  fouls:  in 
compofmg  and  quieting  the  minds  of  men 
under  all  corporal  redundancies,  defi- 
ciencies, and  irregularities  whaifoeverj 
and  making  every  one  fit  down  content 
in  his  own  carcafe,  though  it  were  not 
perhaps  fo  mathematically  put  together 
as  he  cculd  wifh.  And  again,  how  that 
for  want  of  a  due  confideration  of  what 
you  firft  advance,  viz.  that  our  faces  are 
not  of  our  own  choofmg,  people  had 
been  tranfported  beyond  all  good-breed- 
ing, and  hurried  themfelves  into  unac- 
countable and  fatal  extravagances:  as, 
how  many  impartial  looking-glalles  had 
been  cenfured  and  calumniated,  nay, 
and  fometimes  fhivered  into  ten  thoufand 
iplinters,  only  for  a  fair  reprefentation 
of  the  truth?  How  many  headftrings  and 
garters  had  been  made  acceifary,  and  ac- 
tually forfeited,  oniy  becaufe  folks  muft 
needs  quarrel  with  their  own  fliadows? 
«  And  who,'  continues  he,  '  but  is 

*  deeply  fenfible,  that  one  great  Iburce 

*  of  the  uneafmefs  and  mifery  of  human 

*  life,  efpecially  amongft  thole  of  dif- 

*  tinilion,  arifes  from   nothing  in  the 
«  world  elfe,  but  too  fevere  a  contem- 

*  plation  of  an  indefeafible  contexture 

*  of  our  external  parts,  or  certain  na- 

*  tural  and  invincible  difpofiticns  to  be 

*  fat  or  lean?   When  a  little  more  of 

*  Mr.  Spectator's  philofophy  would  take 
'  off  all  this;  and  in  the  mean  time  let 
«  them  obferve,  that  there  is  not  one  of 

*  their  grievances  of  this  fort,  but  per- 

*  haps,  in  fome  ages  of  the  wcild,  has 

*  been  highly  in  vogue;  and  may  be  fo 

*  again;  nay,  in  fome  country  or  other, 
«  ten  to  onels  fo  at  this  day.    My  L^.dy 
«  Ample  is  the  moft  n.ifeiai  le  woman 

*  in  the  world,  purely  of  her  own  mak- 

*  ing;   me  even   grudges  herfelf  meat 

*  and  drink,  for  fear  the  fiiould  thrive 

*  by   them;    and  is  conftantly   crying 
«  out—'*  In  a  quarter  .of  a  year  more 
«(  I  (hall  be  quite  out  of  all  manner  of 
"  mape!"    Now  the  lady's  misfortune 

*  feems  to  be  only  this,  that  fhe  is  plant- 

*  ed  in  a  wrong  foil,  for  go  but  to  the 

*  other  fide  of  the  water,  it  is  a  jeft  at 
«  Harlem  to  talk  of  a  ihn'pe  under  eigh- 

*  teen  ftone.     Thefe  wife  traders  regu- 

*  late  their  beauties  as  they  do  their  but- 

*  ter,  by  the  pound;  and  Mils  Crofs, 

*  when  (lie  arrived  in  the  Low-  Coun- 
'  tries,    was    not   computed    to   be  fo 
«  handfome  29  Madam  Van  Bri&et  by 


'  near  half  a  tun.  On  the  other  hand, 
'  there  is  Squire  Lath,  a  proper  gcntle- 
'  man  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per 
'  annum,  as  well  as  of  an  unblameable 
'  life  and  converfation ;  yet  would  not 
'  I  be  the  efquire  for  half  his  eftate;  for 

*  if  it  was  as  much  more  he  would  freely 
'  part  with  it  all  for  a  pair  of  legs  to  his 
'  mind :  whereas  in  the  reign  of  our  firlt 
'  King  Edward  of  glorious  memory, 
'  nothing  more  modifh  than  a  brace  of 
'  your  fine  taper  fupporters;  and   his 
'  Majefty,  with  an  inch  of  calf,  ma- 
'  naged  aftairs  in  peace  and  war  as  laud- 
'  ably  as  the  braveft  and  moft  politic 

*  of  his  anceftors;  and  was  as  terrible 
'  to   his    neighbours   under  the   royal 

*  name  of  Long-manks,  as  Cceur  de 
'  Lion  to  the  Saracens  before  him.     If 

*  we  look  farther  back  into  hiftory,  we 
'  mall  find  that  Alexander  the  Great 
'  wore  his  head  a  little  over  the  left 
'  moulder;  and  then  not  a  foul  ftirred 
c  out  until  he  had  adjufted  his  neck- 
'  bone;  the  whole  nobility  addrefled  the 
'  prince  and  each  other  obliquely,  and 

*  all  matters  of  importance  were  con- 
'  certed  and  carried  on  in  the  Maceclo- 

*  nian  court  with  their  polls  on  one  fide. 
'  For  about  the  firft  century  nothing 
'  made  mere  noife  in  the  world  than 
'  Roman  notes,  and  thtn  not  a  word  of 
c  them  until  they  revived  again  in  eighty -^ 
'  eight.     Nor  is   it  fo  very  long  fince 
«  Richard   the  Third  fet  up  half  the 
'   backs  of  the  nation;  and  high  fhoul- 
'  ders,  as  well  as  high  noies,  were  the 

*  top  of  the  fafhion.     But  to  come  to 
'  oudelves,  gentlemen,  theugh  I  find 
'  by  my  quinquennial  obfervations,  that 
'  we  mall  never  get  ladies  enough  to 
1  make  a  party  in  our  own  country,  yet 
'  might  we  meet  with    better    fuccefs 

*  among  fome  of  our  allies.    And  what 
'  think  you  if  our  board  fat  fora  Dutch 
'  piece?  Truly  I  am  of  opinion,  that  as 
'  odd  as  we  appear  in  flefh  and  blood, 
'  we  mould  be  no  fuch  ftrange  things  in 

*  metzo-tinto.     But  this  projeeft  may 
'  reft  until  our  number  is  complete;  and 

*  this  being  our  election  night,  give  me 
c  leave  to  propofe  Mr.  Spectator.    You 
'  fee  his  inclinations,  and  perhaps  we 
'  may  not  have  his  fellow.' 

I  found  moft  of  them  (as  is  ufual  in 
all  fuch  cafes)  were  prepared;  but  one 
of  the  feniors  (whom  by  the  bye  Mr. 
Prefident  had  taken  all  this  pains  to 
bring  over)  fat  ftill,  and  cocking  his 
chin,  which  feemed  only  to  be  levelled 

at 
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at  his  tiofe,  very  grawly  declared,  that 
in  cale  lie  ha<l  had  fufficient  kno 
of  you,  no  man  I'hould  have  been  in.ue 
willing  to  have  lerved  you;  but  tint  he, 
;  always  had  regnrd  to 
his  <•  ,  as  well  a^ 

-:t;  and  he  did  not  know  lv.it 
thar   \v!    ni';>  ;t  he  a  handlbme  fellow; 
for  \\x\r  own  certificate,  it  was 
every  body's  hum;-.-!-,  to  IJK  ik  to, 
i'elves.  idi-nt  immediately  re- 

torted— '  A  handfome  fellow!  why  he 
'  is  a  wit,  Sir,  and  you  know  the 
'  proverb:'  and  to  cafe  the  old  gemle- 
man  of  his  fcruples,  cried,  that  for  mat- 
ter of  merit  it  was  all  one,  you  might 
wear  a  maik.  This  threw  him 
paule,  and  he  looked  driiious  of  three 
•  >  confider  on  it;  but  Air.  Prcli- 
dent  impioved  the  th«.iu  ht,  and  followed 
him  up  with  an  old  Itory,  that  wits  were 
privilr.  what  mafks  they  plcaf- 

ed  in  all  ages;  and  that  a  vizard  had 
been  the  conliant  crown  of  their  labours, 
which  was  generally  prefenied  them  by 


65 

the  hand  of  Tome  f.ityr,  and  fometime* 

of  Apollo  hitnlelf :  for  the  truth  of  which 

he  appealed  to  the  frontii'piece  of  . 

hooks,  and  particularly  to  the  Engli/h 

!,  TO  which  he  referred  him;  and 

only  added,  that  fuch  authors  were  the 

tiof  the  ancient*. 

Tim  cleared  up  all,  and  in  the  conclu- 
imn  von  were  chofe  probationer:  and 
Mr.  PivliJ'-nt  put  round  your  health «s 
fuch,  protcltins,  that  though  indeed  he 
talkc-i  ',  he  did  not  believe  all 

the  while  you  had  any  more  occafion  for 
it  than  the  cat- a- mountain;  fo  that  all 
you  have  to  do  now  is  to  pay  your  fees, 
which  here  arc  very  reaibnable,  if  you 
'  impolrd  upon:  and  you  may 
Hilc  youifeif  Informis  Societatis  Sociusr 
which  lam  defired  to  acquaint  you  with; 
and  upon  the  fame  I  beg  you  to  accept 
of  the  congratulation  of.  Sir,  your  ob- 


liged humble  icrvant, 

OXFORD, 
MARCH  21. 


A,C. 


NQ  XXXIII.    SATURDAY,   APRIL 


FFRVIDUS   TFCUM   PUF.B,    IT   SOLUTIS 
CRATI*:    BONIS,    PROPEOF.NTCLUE   NYMPHS, 
IT   PARUM   COMIS   SINE    T  £   JUVtNTAS, 
MERCURIUSOJJE. 


HOR.  OP.  I.  xxx*  5- 


THE   GRACES   WITH    THEIR    ZONES   UNLOOS  D, 
THE   NYMPHS   TH  E  IR    BE  AU  Tl  E  S   ALL    EXPOSED, 

FROM    EVERY    SPRING,    AND    EVKRY   PI.  AINJ 
THY   POWERFUL,   HOT,    AND   WINGED  BOY, 
AND    YOUTH    THAT'S   DULL    WITHOUT    THY   JOY, 

AND  MERCURY   COMPOSE    THY   TRAIN. 


CREECH. 


A  Friend  of  mine  has  two  daughters, 
whom  I  will  call  Lrctitia  and 
Daphne;  the  former  is  one  of  the  great- 
eft  beauties  of  the  age  in  which  fhe 
lives,  the  latter  no  way  remarkable  for 
any  charms  in  her  perfon.  Upon  this 
one  circumftance  of  their  outward  form, 
the  good  and  ill  of  their  life  feems  to 
turn.  Laetitia  has  not,  from  her  very 
childhood,  heard  any  thing  elfe  but 
commendations  of  her  features  and  com- 
plexion, by  which  means  me  is  no  other 
than  nature  made  her,  a  very  beautiful 
out-fide.  The  confcioufnefs  of  her 
charms  has  rendered  her  infupportably 
vain  and  in  (blent  towards  all  who  have 
to  do  with  her.  Daphne,  who  was  al- 
moit  twenty  before  one  civil  thing  had 
ever  been  laid  to  her,  found  herfrS  ob- 


liged to  acquire  fame  accomplishments 
to  make  up  for  the  want  of  thofe  attrac- 
tions which  ftie  faw  in  her  fitter.  Poor 
Daphne  was  feldom  fu Emitted  to  in  a 
debate  wherein  flie  was  concerned;  her 
difcourfe  had  nothing  to  recommend  it 
but  the  good  fea'e  of  it,  and  me  was 
always  under  a  neceflity  to  have  very 
well  confidered  what  fhe  was  to  fay  be- 
fore (he  uttered  it;  while  Ltrtitia  wa* 
liftcned  to  with  partiality,  and  approba- 
tion fat  in  the  countenances  of  thofe  Jhe 
converfed  with,  before  fhe  communi- 
cated what  (he  had  to  fay.  Thefecaufes 
have  produced  luitable  elfecls,  and  Lx- 
titiais  as  iniipid  a  companion,  as  Daphne 
is  an  agreeable  one.  Laetitia,  confident 
of  favour,  has  fhidied  no  arts  to  pleafe  j 
Daphne,  deipairing  of  any  inclination 
I  %  towai  da 
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towards  her  perfon,  has  depended  only 
on  her  merit.  Laetitia  has  always  fome- 
thing  in  her  air  that  is  fullen,  grave, 
and  difconfolate.  Daphne  has  a  coun- 
tenance that  appears  chearful,  open,  and 
unconcerned.  A  young  gentleman  law 
Lsetitia  this  winter  at  a  play,  and  be- 
"came  her  captive.  His  fortune  was  fuch, 
that  he  wanted  very  little  introduction 
to  fpeak  his  fentiments  to  her  father. 
The  lover  was  admitted  with  the  utmoit 
freedom  into  the  family,  where  a  con- 
ftrained  behaviour,  fevcre  looks  and 
diftant  civilities,  were  the  higheft  fa- 
vours he  could  obtain  of  Laetitia;  while 
Daphne  ufed  him  with  the  good-hu- 
mour, familiarity,  and  innocence  of  a 
filter}  infomuch  that  he  wouttl  often  fay 
to  her — *  Dear  Daphne,  wert  thou  but 
<  as  handfome  as  Laetitia — '  She  re- 
ceived fuch  language  with  that  ingenu- 
ous and  pleating  mirth,  which  is  natu- 
ral to  a  woman  without  delign.  He  ttill 
fighed  in  vain  for  Lsetitia,  but  found 
certain  relief  in  the  agreeable  converfa- 
tion  of  Daphne.  At  length,  heartily 
tired  with  the  haughty  impertinence  of 
Laetitia,  and  charmed  with  repeated  in- 
llances  of  good-humour  he  had  obferv- 
ed  in  Daphne,  he  one  day  told  the  latter, 
that  he  had  fomething  to  fay  to  her  he 
hoped  me  would  be  pleaied  with — 
'  Faith,  Daphne,1  continued  he,  '  I 
•  am  in  love  with  thee,  and  defpife  thy 
'  fitter  fmcerely.'  The  manner  of  his 
declaring  himfelf  gave  his  miltrefs  occa- 
iion  for  a  very  hearty  laughter.  *  Nay,' 
lays  he,  '  I  knew  you  would  laugh  at 
'  me,  but  I'll  afk  your  father/  He 
did  foj  the  father  received  his  intelli- 
gence with  no  lefs  joy  than  furprize, 
and  was  very  glad  he  had  now  no  care 
left  but  for  his  beauty,  which  he  thought 
he  could  cany  to  market  at  his  leifure. 
I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  has  pleat- 
ed me  fo  much  a  great  while,  as  this 
conqueft  of  my  friend  Daphne's.  All 
her  acquaintance  congratulate  her  upon 
her  chance-medley,  and  laugh  at  that 
premeditating  murderer  her  filter.  As 
it  is  an  argument  of  a  light  mind,  to 
think  the  worfe  of  ourfelves  for  the  im- 
perfections of  our  pcrfons,  it  is  equally 
below  us  to  value  ourfelves  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  them.  The  female  world 
ieem  to  be  almoft  incorrigibly  gone 
aftray  in  this  particular;  for  which  rea- 
fbn,  I  fhall  recommend  the  following 
extra6t  out  of  a  friend's  letter  to  the 
yrofeifed  beauties,  who  are  a  people  al- 


moft  as   unfufferabJe  a«    the  profeflevl 
wits. 

TLJONSIEUR  St.  Evremond  has 
concluded  one  of  his  cffays  with 
affirming,  that  the  laft  iighs  of  a  hand- 
fome woman  are  not  fo  much  for  the 
lofs  of  her  life  as  of  her  beauty.  Per- 
haps this  raillery  is  puriued  too  far,  yet 
it  is  turned  upon  a  very  obvious  remark, 
that  a  woman's  itrongeft  paflion  is  for  her 
own  beauty,  and  that  fhe  values  it  as 
her  favourite  dittinction.  From  hence 
it  is  that  all  arts,  which  pretend  to 
improve  or  preferve  it,  meet  with  i'o  ge- 
neral a  reception  among  the  fex.  To 
fay  nothing  of  many  faife  helps,  and 
contraband  wares  of  beauty,  which  are 
daily  vended  in  this  great  mart)  there 
is  not  a  maiden  gentlewoman  of  a  good 
family  in  any  country  of  South  Britain, 
who  has  not  heard  of  the  virtues  of 
May-dew,  or  is  unfurniflied  with  fome 
receipt  or  other  in  favour  of  her  com- 
plexion; and  I  have  known  a  phyfician 
of  learning  and  lenfe,  after  eight  years 
ftudy  in  the  univerfity,  and  a  courie  of 
travels  into  molt  countries  in  Europe, 
owe  the  hVft  railing  of  his  fortunes  to  a 
colmetic  warn. 

This  has  given  me  occafion  to  con- 
fider  how  fo  univerfal  a  difpoiition  in 
womankind,  which  iprings  from  a  laud- 
able motive,  the  defire  of  pleafing,  and 
proceeds  upon  an  opinion,  not  altoge- 
ther ground  lefs,  that  nature  may  be 
helped  by  art,  may  be  turned  to  their 
advantage.  And,  methinks,  it  would 
be  an  acceptable  ftrvice  to  take  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  quacks  and  pre- 
tenders, and  to  prevent  their  impofing 
upon  themfelves,  by  difcovering  to  them 
the  true  fecret  and  art  of  improving 
beauty. 

In  order  to  this,  before  I  touch  upon 
it  directly,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  lay 
down  a  few  preliminary  maxims,  viz. 

That  no  woman  can  be  handfome  by 
the  force  of  features  alone,  any  mor» 
than  fhe  can  be  witty  only  by  the  help 
of  fpeech. 

That  pride  deftroys  all  fymmetry  and 
grace,  and  affectation  is  a  more  terrible 
enemy  to  fine  faces  than  the  fcnall-pox. 

That  no  woman  is  capable  of  being 
beautiful,  who  is  not  incapable  of  being 
falfe. 

And,  that  what  would  be  odious  in 
a  friend,  is  deformity  in  a  miltrefs. 

From  thefe  few  principles,  thus  laid 
down, 
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down,  it  will  beeafy  to  prove,  that  the 
:  •   ,  ;    ifftfl  coniifts  in 

nnU-llifhing   tlie  who!  'V   the 

imenttof  virtuouf  aiul  com- 

- 

ih:tt  thole   '• 

'en  ex- 

1',  nrl  tin  i!:tv  ,.|'  I 

'  kind/   became    inimau-l,  and  are   in 
. 

thole  who  ieon  •> 
. 

m-al'iie  of  finilh- 

,  methinks,  a  !<• 

'  that  lex,  which  was  ux:itrd  to 
refine  the  joys,  and  iottcn  the  ( 
humanity,  by  the  moll  a-iveahK-  parti- 
cipation, to  conlulcr  them  merely  as  ob- 
ht.  This  is  abridging  them 
of  tlit  11  natural  extent  of  power,  to  put 
them  upon  a  level  with  their  pictures  at 
Knellci's.  How  much  nobler  is  the 
contemplation  of  beauty  heightened  by 
virtue,  and  commanding  our  cittern  and 
love,  while  it  draws  our  obiervation? 
How  faint  and  Ipiritlefs  are  the  charms 
of  a  coquette,  when  compared  with  the 
real  lovelinefs  of  Sophroma's  innocence, 
piety,  good-humour  and  truth;  virtues 
which  add  a  new  ibftnefs  to  her  lex, 
and  even  beautify  her  beauty!  That 

Mentis  which  muft  otherwifl-  have 
appeared  no  longer  in  the  model!  virgin, 
is  now  prelervcd  in  the  tender  mother, 
llie  prudent  iriend,  and  the  faithful 


Colours    artfully   fprcad   upon 

affec~l  the  heart;  and  !: 

• 
perfor, 

not  to  • 
\Vh'  ' 
defcribing  1 

1     . 

not  iv. 
by  her   lhape  or   ti-atuies,    but    ; 

r  mind  which  flione  in  them, 
and  gave  th  \verof  charming. 

Grace  was  in  all  'ncr  fteps,Hcav'n  in  hcrcye^ 
In  all  hergctturcb  dignity  and  love! 

Without  this  irradiating  power  th« 
proudeft  fair- one  ought  to  know,  what- 
ever her  glals  may  tell  her  TO  the  con- 
trary, that  her  molt  perfect  features  arc 
uninformed  and  dead. 

I  cannot  better  dole  this  moral,  than 
by  a  fhort  epitaph  written  by  Ben  Jon- 
fon,  with  a  fpirit  which  nothing  could 
infpire  but  fuch  an  objecl:  as  I  have  bc.-» 
describing-— 

Underneath  this  ftone  doth  lie 
As  much  virtue  as  cou'd  die. 
Which  when  alive  did  vigour  give 
To  as  much  beauty  as  cou'd  live. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

K.  i*. 
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PARCIT 

COCNATIS  MACUMS  SIMILIS  FERA.- 


Juv.  SAT.  xv.  159. 

TROM   SPOTTED  SKINS   THE   LEOPARD  DOES    REFRAIN.  TATE. 


THE  club  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, is  very  luckily  competed 
of  fuch  perfons  as  are  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent ways  of  life,  and  deputed  as  it 
were  out  of  the  molt  confpicueus  dalles 
ot  mankind:  by  this  means  I  am  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  greateft  variety  of  hints 
and  materials,  and  know  every  thing 
that  palTcs  in  the  different  quarters  and 
ilivifions,  not  only  of  this  great  city, 
but  of  the  whole  kingdom.  My  readers 
too  have  the  fatisradion  to  find  that 
there  is  no  rank  or  degree  among  them 
who  have  not  their  reprefentative  in  tin's 
•Jub,  and  that  there  U  always  fonu-body 


prefent  who  will  take  care  of  their  re- 
ipcrtive  interctts,  that  nothing  mav  !>c 
written  or  published  to  the  prejudice  or 
infringement  of  their  juft  rights  and 
privileges. 

I  hit  night  fat  very  late  in  company 
with  this  leleft  body  of  friends,  who 
entertained  me  with  ll-vcral  i> 
which  they  and  others  had  made  upon 
thele  my  (peculations,  as  alib  with  the 
various  luccefs  which  they  had  met  with 
among  their  ftveral  ranks  and  degrees 
of  readers.  V/511  Honeycomb  toid"  me, 
iu  the  fofteft  manner  he  could,  that  there 
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fnys  Will,  *  they  are  not  thofe  of  the 
'  molt  wit,')  that  were  offended  at  the 
liberties  I  had  taken  with  the  opera  and 
the  puppet- mow;  that,  fome  of  them 
were  likewife  very  much  furprized,  that 
I  fhould  think  fuch  ferious  points  as  the 
drefs  and  equipage  of  perfons  of  qua- 
lity, proper  fubje&s  for  raillery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  'took  him  up   fhort,  and  told 
him,  that  the  papers  he  hinted  at  had 
clone  great  good  in  the  city,   and  that 
all  their  wives  and  daughters  were  the 
better  for  them;  and  farther  added,  that 
the  whole  city  thought  themfelves  very 
much  obliged  to  me  for  declaring  my 
generous  intentions  to  fcourge  vice  and 
folly  as  they   appear  in   a  multitude, 
without  condefcending  to  be  a  publisher 
of  particular  intrigues  and  cuckoldoms. 
In  fhort,1  fays  Sir  Andrew,  *  if  you 
avoid  that  foolifh  beaten  road  of  fall- 
ing upon  aldermen  and  citizens,  and 
employ  your  pen  upor  the  vanity  and 
luxury  of  courts,    your  paper  mull 
needs  be  of  general  ufe.' 
Upon   this  my  friend   the  Templar 
told  Sir  Andrew,  that  he  wondered  to 
hear  a  man  of  his  lenfe  talk  after  that 
manner;  that  the  city  had  always  been 
the  province  for  iatire;  and  that  the  wits 
of  King  Charles's  tir.ie  jelled  upon  no- 
thing eife  during  his  who'e  reign.     He 
then  fliewed,  by  the  examples  of  Ho- 
race, Juvenal,    Boileau,    and   the  beft 
writers  of  every  age,  that  the  follies  of 
the  ftate  and  court  had  never  been  ac- 
counted  too   facred  for   ridicule,   how 
great  foever  the  per'bns  might  be  that 
patronized  them.     *  But  after  all,"  fays 
he,  *  I  think  your  raillery  h?.s  made  too 

*  great  an  excurfion,  in  attacking  leve- 

*  ral  perfons  of  the  inns  of  court;  and  I 

*  do  not  believe  you  can  mew  me  any 
'  precedent  for  your  behaviour  in  that 

*  particular.' 

My  good  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley,  who  had  faid  nothing   all  this 
while,  began  his  fpeech  with  a  Pirn! 
and  told  us,  that  he  wondered  to  fee  fo 
many  men  of  fenfe  fo  very  ferious  upon 
fooleries.     *  Let  our  good  friend,'  fays 
he,  *  attack  every  one  that  deferves  it; 
I  would  only  advife  you,  Mr.  Specta- 
tor,"1 applying  himfelf  to  me,  '  to  take 
care  how  you  meddle  with   country 
fquires;  they  are  the  ornaments  of  the 
English  nation;  men  of  good  heads 
and  found  bodies!  and  let  me  tell  you, 
fgme  gf  them  take  it  ill  of  you, 'that 


"  '  you  mention  fox-hunters  with  fo  lit- 
'  tic  refpecV 

Captain  Sentry  fpoke  very  fparingly 
on  this  occafion.  What  he  laid  was 
only  to  commend  my  prudence  in  not 
touching  upon  the  army,  and  advifed 
me  to  continue  to  a£t  diicreetly  in  that 
point. 

By  this  time  I  found  every  fubjecl:  of 
my  /peculations  was  taken  away  from 
me,  by  one  or  other  of  the  club;  and 
began  to  think  myfelf  in  the  condition 
of  the  good  man  that  had  one  wife  who 
tookdiilike  to  his  grey  hairs,  and  ano- 
ther to  his  black,  till  by  their  picking 
out  what  each  of  them  had  an  averfion 
to,  they  left  his  head  altogether  bald  and 
naked. 

While  I  was  thus  mufing  with  my- 
felf, my  worthy  friend  the  clergyman, 
who  very  luckily  for  me  was  at  the  club 
that  night,  undertook  my  caufe.  He 
told  us,  that  he  wondered  any  order  of 
perfons  mould  think  themfelves  too  con- 
fiderable  to  be  advifed;  that  it  was  not 
qxiality,  but  innocence,  which  exempted 
men  from  reproof;  that  vice  and  folly 
ought  to  be  attacked  wherever  they 
couid  be  met  with,  and  efpecially  when 
they  were  placed  in  high  and  confpi- 
cuous  flations  of  life,  He  further  add- 
ed, that  my  paper  would  only  ferve  to 
aggravate  the  pains  of  poverty,  if  it 
expofed  thofe  who  are  already 
depreffed,  and  in  fome  meafure  turned 
into  ridicule  by  the  meannefs  of  their 
conditions  and  circumftances.  He  af- 
terwards proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the 
great  ufe  this  paper  might  be  of  to  the 
public,  by  reprehending  thofe  vices 
which  are  too  trivial  for  the  chaftife- 
ment  of  the  law,  and  too  fantaftical  for 
the  cognizance  of  the  pulpit.  He  then 
advifed  me  to  profecute  my  undertaking 
with  chearfulnefs,  and  a/lured  me,  that 
whoever  might  be  difpleafed  with  we,  I 
ihould  be  approved  by  all  thofe  whofe 
praifes  do  honour  to  the  perfons  on 
whom  they  are  beftowed. 

The  whole  club  pays  a  particular  de- 
ference to  the  dilcourfe  of  this  gentle- 
man, and  are  drawn  into  what  he  fays, 
as  much  by  the  candid  ingenuous  man- 
ner with  which  he  delivers  himfelf,  as 
by  the  ftrength  of  argument  and  force 
of  reafon  which  he  makes  ufe  of.  Will 
Honeycomb  immediately  agreed,  that 
what  he  had  faid  was  right;  and  that 
for  his  part,  he  would  not  infift  upon 
the  quarter  which  he  had  demanded  for 

the 
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the  ladies.     Sir  Andrew  gave  up  the 
city  with    the    fame    tranknds.      I  he 
i.ir  would  not  itand  out;  and  was 
red  by  Sir  Roger  and', 
who  ail  agreed  that  I  Humid  In 

i-y  the  war  into  what  qi 
r.l;  provid'-d  I  continued  to  com- 
•!i  criminals  in   a  body,    and    to 
allault    the   vice    without   hurting  the 

Ml. 

This  debate,  which  was  held  for  the 
good  ol  d|  p"t  me  i»  '"ind  °f 

that  which  the  Roman  triumvir:' 
formv.  !  »"f   for  theii  delli no- 

tion. Itood   hard 

for  his  friend,  till  they  found  that  by 
this  means  they   Ihould  fpoil  th- 
fcription;  and  at  length,    niakin 
crince  of  all  their  acquaintance  am)  re- 
inilhed   out    a   very    decent 
execution. 

II  iving  thus  taken  my  refolutions  to 
nv.uch  on  boldly  in  the  caufe  of  virtue 
and  good  fenfe,  and  to  annoy  their  ad- 


s  in  whatever  degree  or  rank  of 
men  th 

.ie  to  ail  • ;.  dances 

that   lhall   Iv  ma  le  to  me  cu   this  ac- 
count,    it  PuHch  grows  extrr 
I  (hall  repi  imand  him  -.  if  the 

becomes  a  nurfcry  of  folly  and 
imp-  i -tin  -nee,  I  (hall  not  be  afraid  to 
ai.inmdvi-rt  upon  it.  In  mort,  if  I  meet 
wiih  any  thing  in  city,  court,  or  conn- 

.it  ihocks  modc'.ly  orgood-nrm- 
!  lhall  ule  my  utmoll  endeavour* 
to  make  an  example-  of  it.  I  mud 
vi  iy  particular  perfon, 
who  does  me  the  honour  to  be  a  reader 
of  tlm  paper,  never  to  think  himfelf, 
or  my  one  of  his  friends  or  enemies, 
aimed  at  in  what  is  laid:  for  I  promife 
him  never  to  draw  a  faulty  ch.: 
which  does  not  fit  at  leaft  a  thoufan  1 
people;  or  to  publifh  a  fmgle  paper,  that 
is  not  written  in  the  fpirit  of  benevo- 
lence, and  with  a  love  to  mankind. 
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JllSU    IJfrEPTO   RES    INEPTIOR    N  U  L  I.  A    FST.  MART. 

NOTHING   SQ   FOOLISH   AS    THE   LAUGH   OF    KOOLS. 


AMONG  all  kinds  of  writing,  there 
is  none  in  which  authors  are  more 
apt  to  mifcarry  than  in  works  of  hu- 
mour, as  there  is  none  in  which  they 
are  more  ambitious  to  excel.  It  is  not 
an  imagination  that  teems  with  mon- 
iters,  an  head  that  is  filled  with  i 

\\  conceptions,  which  is  capable  of 
furnifliing  the  world  with  divcrfions  of 
this  nature;  and  yet  if  we  look  into  the 
productions  of  feveral  wi  iters,  wlio  let 
up  for  men  of  humour,  what  wild  irre- 
gular fancies,  what  natural  cliliortions 
of  thought,  do  we  meet  with?  If  they 
fpcak  nonfenfe,  they  believe  they  are 
talking  humour;  and  when  they  have 

.  together  a  fcheme  of  i>l>;\!id  in- 
coiihitent  ideas,  they  are  not  able  to 
read  it  over  to  themfelves  without  laugh- 
ing. Thefe  poor  gentlemen  endeavour 
to  gain  thuMlelvcs  the  reputation 
and  humourilts,  by  fuch  monihous 
conceits  as  almoft  qualify  them  for  Bed- 
lam; not  considering  that  humour  mould 
always  lie  under  the  check  of  reai'on, 
and  that  it  requires  the  direction  of  the 
nicelt  judgment,  by  fo  much  more  as  it 
..  :t  boundleis 


ms.  There  is  a  kind  of  nature 
that  s  to  be  obfeivcd  in  this  fort  of 
competition*,  as  well  »5.  in  all  other; 
and  ;t  certain  regularity  of  thought 
which  mult  difcover  the  writer  to  be  a 
man  of  fenfc,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
appears  altogether  given  up  to  caprice. 
For  my  part,  when  1  nad  the  delirious 
mirth  of  an  unfkilful  author,  I  cannot 
be  fo  barbarous  as  to  divert  myfelf 
with  it,  but  am  rather  apt  to  pity  the 
man,  than  to  laugh  at  any  thing  he 
writes. 

The  deceafed  Mr.  Shad  well,  who  had 
himi'elf  a  great  deal  of  the  ta-.nt  which 
I  am  treating  of,  reprefents  an  empty 
rake,  in  one  of  his  plays,  as  very  much 
furpriied  to  hear  one  fay  that  breaking 
of  windows  was  not  humour;  and  I 
qiiettion  not  but  feveral  Englifh  readers 
will  be  as  much  (larded  to  hear  m.1  af- 
firm, that  many  of  thole  raving  inco- 
picces,  which  are  often 
.  under  odd  chimerical 

the  offspiings  of  a  diituu  - 
pered  brain,  than  works  of  humour. 

It  ii  indeed   much  eaik-r  to  dcfcribe 
what  is    not   humour,    than  what  is^ 
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and  very  difficult  to  define  it  otherwife 
than,  as  Cowley  has  done  wit,  by  ne- 
gatives. Were  I  to  give  my  own  no- 
tions of  it,  I  would  deliver  them  after 
Plato's  manner,  in  a  kind  of  allegory, 
and  by  fuppofing  humour  to  be  a  per- 
lon,  deduce  to  him  all  his  qualifica- 
tions, according  to  the  following  ge- 
nealogy. Truth  was  the  founder  of 
the  family,  and  the  father  of  Good 
Senfe.  Good  Senfe  was  the  father  of 
Wit,  married  a  lady  of  a  collateral  line 
called  Mirth,  by  whom  he  had  i flue  Hu- 
mour. Humour  therefore  being  the 
yo'ungeft  of  this  illuftrious  family,  and 
tiefcendcd  from  parents  of  fuch  different 
.difpofitions,  is  very  various  and  unequal 
in  his  temper;  IbmetJmes  you  fee  him 
putting  on  grave  looks  and  a  foleinn 
habit,  fometimes  airy  in  his  behaviour 
and  fantaftic  in  his  drefs;  infomuch  Mrat 
at  different  times  he  appears  as  lerious 
as  a  judge,  and  as  jocular  as  a  Merry  - 
Andrew.  But  as  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  the  mother  in  his  constitution,  what- 
ever mood  he  is  in,  he  never  fails  to 
make  his  company  laugh. 

But  lince  there  is  an  importer  abroad, 
who  takes  upon  him  the  name  of  this 
young  gentleman,  and  would  willingly 
pals  for  him  in  the  world  ;  to  the  end 
that  well-meaning  perfons  may  not  be 
impofed  upon  by  cheats,  I  would  defire 
my  readers,  when  they  meet  with  this 
'pretender,  to  look  into  his  parentage, 
auid  to  examine  him  ftriclly,  whether  or 
no  he  be  remotely  allied  to  Truth,  and 
lineally  dei'cended  from  Good  Senfe;  if 
not,  they  may  conclude  him  a  counter- 
feit. They  may  likewife  ditlinguilh  him 
by  a  loud  and  excefllve  laughter,  in 
which  he  feldom  gets  his  company  to 
ioin  with  him.  For  as  True  Humour 
'generally  looks  ferious,  while  every  bo- 
dy laughs  about  him;  Falfe  Humour  is 
always  laughing,  whillt  every  body 
about  him  looks  ferious.  I  (hall  only 
add,  if  he  has 'not  in  him  a  mixture  of 
both  parents,  that  is,  if  he  would  pafs 
lor  the  offspring  of  Wit  without  Mirth, 
or  Mirth  without  Wit,  you  may  con- 
clude him  to  be  altogether  fpurious, 
and  a  cheat. 

The  importer  of  whom  I  am  (peaking, 
deicends  originally  from  Fallhood,  who 
was  the  mother  of  Nonfenfe,  who  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  Ion  called  Frenzy, 
who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Folly,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
»f  Laughter,  on  whom  he  begot  that 


monftrous  infant  of  which  I  have  been 
here  (peaking.  I  flial!  fet  down  at  length 
the  genealogical  table  of  FaKe  Humour, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  place  under  it 
the  genealogy  of  True  Humour,  that 
the  reader  may  at  one  view  behold  their 
different  pedigrees  and  relations. 

* 

FALLHOOD. 
NONSENSE. 

FRENZY. LAUGHTER. 

FALSE  HUMOUR. 

TRUTH. 
GOOD  SENSE. 

WIT. MIRTH". 

HUMOUR. 

T.  might  extend  the  allegory,  by  men- 
tioning feveral  of  the  children  of  Falfe 
Humour,  who  are  more  in  number  than 
the  rands  of  the  fea,  and  might  in  par- 
ticular enumerate  the  many  fons  and 
daughters  which  he  has  btegot  in  this 
ifland.  But  as  this  would  be  a  very 
invidious  talk,  I  (hall  only  oblerve  in 
general,  that  Falfe  Humour  differs  from 
the  True,  as  a  monkey  does  from  a 
man. 

Firftofsll,  He  is  exceedingly,  given 
to  little  apifli  tricks  and  buffooneries. 

Secondly,  He  (b  much  delights  ,in 
mimickry,  that  it  is  all  one  to  him  whe- 
ther he  expoies  by  it  vice  and  folly,  lux- 
ury and  avarice ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
virtue  and  wifdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Thirdly,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky, 
infomuch  that  he  will  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  him,  and  endeavour  to  ridicule 
both  friends  and  foes  indifferently.  For 
having  but  (mail  talents,  he  muft  be 
merry  where  he  can,  not  where  he 
mould. 

Fourthly,  Being  intirely  void  of  rea- 
fon,  he  purfues  no  point  either  of  mo- 
rality or  inftru6lion,  but  is  ludicrous 
only  for  the  fake  of  being  fo. 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  any  thing 
but  mock-repreientations,  his  ridicule 
is  always  perfonal,  and  aimed  jd  the 
vicious  man,  or  the  writer ;  no"t  at  the 
vice,  or  at  the  writing. 

I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole 
fpecies  of  falie  humourifts;  but  as  one 
of  my  principal  defigns  in  this  paper  is 
to  beat  down  that  malignant  ipirit, 
which  dilcovers  itfelf  in  the  writings  of 
the  prefent  age,I  (hall  not  fcruple,  for  the 
future,  to  (ingle  out  any  of  the  (mall 
wits,  that  illicit  the  world  with  fuch 
competitions 
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compofitiot 

moril,   am.  only 


exce 


ention  •.. 
al  rule  I  : 

licit  nun  ought  to  look,  upon  !U:K. 


lc-r  an 


. 
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WEDNESDAY,     APRIL    u 


— — —  I  MM  AM  A  MONSTRA 
FERftRIMUS 


VIRC.  /EN.  in.   583. 

THINGS  THE    MOST  OUT   OT  NATURE  WE  ENDURE. 


I  Shall  not  put   myfelf  to  any  t 
pains   for  this  mi-nt, 

than  barely  to  puhii/h  the  letters  and  ti- 
i    the    phy-heu:e, 

with  the  minutes  I  hi-  ;jn  the 

my  conduct    in    r.!.  it  ion    to 


DRURY-LANE,    APRIL   9. 

TT  PON  reading  the  projecl  which  is  fet 

^   forth  in  one  of  your  late  papers,  of 

making  an  alliance  betweenall  the  bulls, 

bears,  ;   and    lions,  which  arc 

I  to  public  view  in  the 

cities  ol  Loud  ,:i  and  Welhninfter  j  to- 

with  the  other   wonders,  fhov/s, 

M'  you   in.. 
in  the  laid  : 

We,  the  chief  motors  of  this  play-houfe, 
i:.ll:it  upon  the  laid  delign.      It  is 
with  gieat  delight,  that  we  rxpe<5t  the 
execution  of  this  work;  and  in  order  to 
contribute  to  it,  we  have  .;iv.  n  warning 
to  all  our  gholts  to  get  their  livelihoods' 
*    •   they    can,    and    not    to    appear 
ambng  tit  after  day-break  of  the  x6th 
inftant.       V  ived  to  take   this 

opportunity  to  part  with  every  thing 
which  does  not  contribute  to  rh-  rcpre- 
ientation  of  human  life  j  and  fiiall  make 
gift  of  all  animated  utenfils  to 
your  projector.  The  hanging 
formerly  mentionexi  are  run  away;  as 
are  li  !et  of  chai1. 

which  two  legs 

through   the    Uoie  Tavern  at  tw 
morni  ,     you   will 

notice  to  the  town  th 
are  endeavouring  at  theie   regulations; 
nnd  that   we  intend  for  the  fuf 
(hew  no  monitors,    but   iv.un   who  arj 
converted  into  iucli  by  their  own  induf- 
try  and  affe&ation.  If  you  %%ill  pl-af'e  to 
•lie  houle  to-night,  you  v. 

ionic  un- 


nuural  apj>earance<;  which  art  in  vogue 
among  the  polite  and  well-bred.  I  am 
to  reprelent,  in  the  character  of  a  fine 
lady  dancing,  all  the  dittortions  which 
are  frequent  .ces  in  mien 

and  gefture.  This,  Sir,  is  a  fpecimcn 
of  the  method  we  (hall  take  to  expoie 
the  monfters  which  come  within  the  no- 
tice of  a  regular  theatre;  and  we  defire 
nothing  moregrois  may  be  admitted  by 
you  fpeftators  for  the  future.  We  have 
cafhiered  three  companies  of  theatrical 
Is,  and  defign  our  kings  mall  for 
the  future  make  love,  and  fit  in  council, 

it  an  army;  and  wait  on  In- 
directions whether  you   will  have  them 
reinforce  King  Poms,  or  join  the  troops 

^ccdon.      Mr.   Penkethma 
folves  to  coniult  his  Pantheon  of  hea- 
then gods  in  opposition  to  the  oracle  of 
D.-lphos,  and  doubts  not  but  he  fhail 
turn  the  fortunes   of   Porus,  wlieu  he 
perfonates  him.     I  am  delired  by   the 
company  to  inform  you,  they  they  fub- 
mit  it  to  your  cenfures;  and  {\\j\i 
you  in  greater  veneration  than  Hercules 
was  in   of  old,  if  you  can   dr;r_ 
Itrrs  i'rom  the  theatre;  and  think 
merit  will  be  as  much  greater  than  his, 
as  to  convince  is  more  than  to  co: 
I  am,  Sir,  your  moft obedient  (enrant, 

T.  D. 


I  acq-nin' 
i 

•  n  t   but  I  ihall 

o'>tiin  yov.r  pity  and    far;  i;r.       1 
!o  .many  years laft  palt  been  Thi. 
to  the piay-houiej  and    h.ive   not  only 
'rat  of  the  clouds 
;  jf  mine  in  the  theatre 

' 

have  v!.  n  the  ftage 

BolJ  Tliunda   in  ti. ; 
K 
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When  they  got  me  down  thus  low,  they 

it  fit  to  degrade-  me  further,  and 

make  me   a   ghoft.     I    was    contented 

\vith  this  for  thefe  two  lad  winters  ;  but 

•ny  their  tyranny   Itill    further, 

and  not   latisfied   that  I  am    banifhed 

from   above   ground,  tlv.-y   have  given 

me  to  underltand   that  I  am   wholly  to 

depart  their  dominions,  and  taken  from 

me  even  my  fubterrancous  employment. 

Now,  Sir,  what  I  defire  of  you  is,  that 

if  your  undertaker  thinks  fit  to  ufe  fire- 

arms, as  other  authors    have   done   in 

the  time  of  Alexander,  I  may  be  a  can  - 

non  againft  Porus,    or  elfe  provide   for 

the  burn  inf.  i  what 

other  method  you  fhrdl  think  fit. 

SALMONS  us 


The  petition  of  all  the  devils  of  the 
niiiy-houfe  in  behalf  of  themfelves  and 
fis,  letting  forth  their  expulfion 
from  thence,  with  certificates  of  their 
good  life  and  converlation,  and  praying 
relief. 

The  merit  of  this  ne  rition  referred  to 
Mr.  Chr.  Rich,  wlio  made  tl 

The  petition  of  the  Grave-digger  in 
Hamlet,  to  command  the  pioneers  in 
the  expedition  of  Alexander. 

Granted. 

The  petition  of  William  Bullock,  to 
pheftion  toPenkethman  the  Great, 

Granted. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  WIDOW  gentlewoman,  well  born 
both  by  father  and  mother's  fide,  being 
tiie  daughter  of  Thomas  Prater,  once 
an  eminent  practitioner  in  the  law,  and 
of  Letitia  Tattle,  a  family  well  known 
in  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  having 
been  reduced  by  misfortunes  to  wait  on 
I'everal  great  perfons,  and  for  lome  time 
to  be  teacher  at  a  boarding-fchool  of 
young  ladies,  giveth  notice  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  flie  hath  lately  taken  a  houie 
pear  Bloomlbury  Square,  commpdioufly 
vituated  next  the  fields,  in  a  good  air; 
ftic  teaches  all  iu;  u  of"  birds  ot' 


the  loquacious  kinds,  as  parrots,  ftar- 
lings,  magpies,  and  others,  to  imitate 
human  voices  in  greater  perfection  than 
ever  yet  was   practiled.     They  are  not 
only  inltrucled  to  pronounce  words  dif- 
tinclly,  and  in  a  proper  tone  and  accent, 
but  to  fpeak  the  language  with  great 
purity  and  volubility  of  tongue,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  fafhionable  phrafes  and 
compliments  now  in  ufe  either  at  tea-  • 
tanks    or  vifiting-days.      Thofe    that 
have  good  voices  may  be  taught  to  fmg 
the  newe(t  opera-airs,  and,  if  required, 
to  fpeak  either  Italian  or  French,  pay- 
ing fomething  extraordinary  above  the 
common    rates.      They   whole  friends 
are  not  able  to  pay  the  full  prices  may 
be  taken  as  half-boarders.     She  teaches 
Inch  as  are  deligncd  for  the  diveriion  of 
the  public,    and    to  a6l    in   inchanted 
woods  on  the  theatres,  by  the  great.    As 
often  obferved  with  much  concern 
how  ind«cent  an   education  is  uiually 
given  thefe  innocent  creatures,  which  in 
ibir.e  mealure  is  owing  to  their  being 
placed  in   rooms  next  the  ftrect,  where, 
to  the  great  offence  ofrhafte  and  tender 
ears,  they  learn  ribaldry ,  obfcenc  fongs, 
and  immodert  exprellions  from  paflen- 
gers,  and  idle   people,  as  alfo   to   cry 
fifh,  and  card-matches,  with  other  ufe- 
lefs  parts  of  learning  to  birds  who  have 
rich  friends;  flic  has  fitted  up  proper  and 
neat  apartments  for  them  in  the  back 
part  of  her  laid  houfe;  where  fhe  fuffeaw 
none  to  approach  them  but  herfelf,  and 
a  /ervant-maid  who  is  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  whom  (lie  provided  on  purpofe  to 
prepare    their   food    and   cleanfe   their 
cages;  having  found  by  long  experience 
how  herd  a  thing  it  is  for  thofe  to  keep 
filence  who  have  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and 
the  dangers  her  fcholars  are  expofed  to 
by  the  ftrong  imprefiions  that  are  made 
by  harfh  founds  and  vulgar  dialefts.    In 
mort,  if  they  are  birds  of  any  parts  or 
capacity,  flie  will  undertake  to  render 
them  fo  accomplished  in  the  compafs  of 
a  twelvemonth,    that  they  fhall  be  fit 
converlation  for  fuch  ladies  a-s  love  to 
chufe  their  friends  and  companions  out 
of  this  fyecies-,  R 
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N°  XXXVII.    THURSDAY,    APRIL    12. 

——-NON   II.  LA   COLO  CALATHISVE    MINTRV.E 
FOZMINEAS   ASS  U  ETA   MANUS 

VJRG.  /En.  vii.  805. 

U  N  B  R  r  D  TO  SPINNING,   IN   THX  LOOM  U  N  S  K  J  L  L '  D  . 

DRY UEN. 


SOME   months  ago,  my  friend  Sir 
Ro'  in    the   country,   in- 

r  to  me,  directed  to  a  cer- 
tain lady  whom  1  fluill  here  call  by  the 
name  of  Leonora,  and,  as  it  contained 

o  of  confequeoce,  dc fired  me  to 
deliver  it  to  her  with  my  o\vn  hand. 
Accordingly  I  waited  upon  her  lady/hip 
pretty  early  in  the  morning,  an<l  was 

:   by  her  woman  to  walk  into  her 
lady's  library,  till  fuch  time  as  (he  was 
in  a  ro:ulinefs  to  receive  me.     Tlu 
ibund  of  a  lady's  library  gave  me  :i 
curiofity  to  fee  it;  and  as  it  was  fome 
time  before  the  lady  came  to  me,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  turning  over  a   great 
many  of  her  books,  which  were  r. 

_r  in  n  very  beautiful  order.  At 
the  end  of  the  folios,  which  were  finely 
bound  and  gilt,  were  great  jars  of  china 
placed  one  above  another  in  a  very  noble 
piece  of  architecture.  The  quartos 
were  feparated  from  the  octavos  by  a 
pile  of  fmaller  veflUs,  which  rofe  in  a 
delightful  pyramid.  The  octavos  were 
bounded  by  tea-dimes  of  all  fhapes,  co- 
lours, and  fizes,  which  were  fo  difpofed 
on  a  wooden  frame,  that  they  looked 
like^one  continued  pillar  indented  with 
the  fined  ftrokes  of  fculpture,  and  Itain- 
ed  with  the  greateft  variety  of  dyes. 
That  part  of  the  library  which  was  de- 
figncd  for  the  reception  of  plays  and 
pamphlets,  and  other  loofe  papers,  was 
inclofed  in  a  kind  of  fquare,  confiding 
of  one  of  the  prettied  grotefque  works 
that  ever  I  faw,  and  made  up  of  fcara- 
mouches,  lions,  inonkies,  mandarines, 
trees,  (hells,  ?.nd  a  thoufand  other  odd 
figures  in  China-ware.  In  the  midft  of 
the  room  was  a  little  Japan- table,  with 
a  quire  of  gilt  paper  upon  it,  and  on  the 
paper  a  iilver  (huff-box  made  in  the 
/hape  ci  a  little  book.  I  found  there 
were  feveral  other  counterfeit  books  upon 
the  upper  (helves,  which  were  carved  in 
wood,  and  ferved  only  to  fill  up  the 
number  like  faggots  in  the  mutter  of  a 
regiment.  I  was  wonderfully  pleafoi 


with  fuch  a  mixt  kind  of  furniture,  as 
.  fuitable  both  to  the  lady 
and  the  fcholar,  and  did  not  know  at 
hrlt  whether  1  fl.ould  fancy  myfl-lf  ip  a 
grotto,  or  in  a  library. 

Upon  my  looking  into  the  books,  I 
found   there  were  fom°  few  which  the 
lady  had   bought  for  her  own  ufe,  but 
that  mod  of  then  had  been  got  together, 
tidier  becaufe  Hie  had  heard  them  ; 
ed,  or  becaufe  (he  had  leen  the  authors 
of  them.     Amon:1    Icyiral   that  I  exa- 
mined,   I  very  well  rembembei 
that  follow: 

Ggilby's  Virgil. 
Dryden's  Juvenal, 
Calfandra. 
Cleopatra. 
Aftroea. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Works. 
The  Grand  Cyrus;  with  a  pin  duck. 
in  one  of  the  middle  leaves. 
Pembroke's  Arcadia. 
Lockeof  Human  Underitandingj  with 
a  paper  of  patches  in  it. 
A  Spelling  Book. 

A  Dictionary  for  the  Explanation  of 
Hard  Words. 

Sherlock  upon  Death. 
The  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony. 
Sir  William  Temple's  Eflays. 
Father   Malebrar.che's   Search   after 
Truth,  trunflated  into  Englifh. 
A  Book  of  Novels. 
The  Academy  of  Compliments. 
Culpepper's  Midwifery. 
The  Ladies  Calling. 
Tales    in  Verfe,    by    Mr.    Durfey: 
bound  in  red  leather,  gilt  on  thelftack, 
and  doubled  down  in  feveral  places. 
All  the  Claflic  Authors  in  wood. 
A  let  of  Elzevirs  by  the  fame  hand. 
Clelia:  which  opened  of  itfelf  in   the 
place  that  defcribes  two    lovers    in    a 
bower. 

Baker's  Chronicle. 
Advice  to  a  Daughter. 
The  New  Atalantis,  with  a  Key  to  it. 
K  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Steele's  Chrifiian  Hero. 

A  Prayer  Book;  with  a  bottle  of 
Hungary  water  by  the  fide  of  it. 

Dr.  Sacheverell's  Speech. 

Fielding's  Trial. 

Seneca's  Morals. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

La  P'erte's  Inftruftions  for  Country 
Dances. 

I  was  taking  a  catalogue  in  my  pecket- 
book  of  thefe,  and  feveral  other  authors, 
,when  Leonora  entered,  and  upon  my 
preferring  her  with  the  letter  from  the 
knight,  told  me,  with  an  unfpeakable 
grace,  that  ihe  hoped  Sir  Roger  was  in 
good  health:  I  anfwered.  Yes,  for  I 
hate  long  fpeeches,  and  after  a  bow  or 
two  retired. 

Leonora  was  formerly  a  celebrated 
beauty,  and  is  ftill  a  very  lovely  wo- 
man. She  has  been  a  widow  for  two 
or  three  years,  and,  being  unfortunate 
in  her  firft  marriage,  has  taken  a  refo- 
lution  never  to  venture  upon  a  fecond. 
She  has  no  children  to  take  care  of,  and 
leaves  the  management  of  her  eftate  to 
niv  t^ood  friend  Sir  Roger.  But  as  the 
mind  naturally  finks  into  a  kind  of  le- 
thargy, and  falls  aileep,  that  is  not  agi- 
tated by  fome  favourite  pleafures  and 
purfuits,  Leonora  has  turned  all  the  paf- 
lions  of  her  lex  into  a  love  of  books  and 
retirement.  She  converfes  chiefly  with 
men,  as  fhe  has  often  laid  herfelf,  but 
it  is  only  in  their  writings}  and  admits 
of  very  few  male  vilitants,  except  my 
friend  Sir  Roger,  whom  Hie  hears  with 
great  pleafure,  and  without  fcandal.  As 
her  reading  has  lain  very  much  among 
romances,  it  has  given  her  a  very  par- 
ticular turn  of  thinking,  and  di (covers 
itfelf  even  in  her  houle,  her  gardens, 
and  her  furniture.  Sir  Roger  has  en- 
tertained me  an  hour  together  with  a  de- 
fcription  of  her  country- leat,  which  is 
fituafcd  in  a  kind  of  wildernefs,  about 
an  hundred  miles  diftant  from  London, 
and  looks  like  a  little  inchanted  palace. 
The  rocks  about  her  are  fhaped  into 


artificial  grottos  covered  with  v. 
bines  and  jefTamines.  The  woods  are 
cut  into  fhady  walks,  twitted  into  bow- 
ers,  and  filled  with  cages  of  turtles. 
The  fprings  are  made  to  run  among 
pebbles,  and  by  that  means  taught  to 
murmur  very  agreeably.  They  are 
likewife  collected  into  a  beautiful  lake, 
that  is  inhabited  by  a  couple  of  fwans, 
and  empties  itfelf  by  a  little  rivulet 
which  runs  through  a  green  meadow, 
and  is  known  in  the  family  by  the  name 
of  The  Purling  Stream.  The  knight 
likewife  tells  me,  that  this  lady  preferves 
her  game  better  than  any  of.  the  gentle- 
men in  the  country;  '  Not,'  fays  Sir 
Roger,  '  that  (he  lets  fo  great  a  value 
upon  her  partridges  and  pheafants,  as 
upon  her  larks  and  nightingales.  For 
fhe  fays  that  every  bird  which  is  killed 
in  her  ground,  will  fpoil  a  concert, 
and  that  me  mall  certainly  mifs  him 
the  next  year.* 
When  I  think  how  oddly  this  lady  is 
improved  by  learning,  I  look  upon  har 
with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  pity. 
Amidft  thefe  innocent  entertainments 
which  fhe  has  formed  to  herfelf,  how 
much  more  valuable  does  fhe  appear 
than  thofe  of  her  fex,  who  cm  ploy  them- 
felves  in  diverfions  that  are  lefs  reafon- 
able,  though  more  in  fafhion?  What 
improvements  would  a  woman  have 
made,  who  is  fo  fufceptible  of  impref- 
fions  from  what  fhe  reads,  had  fhe  been 
guided  to  fuch  books  as  have  a  tendency 
to  enlighten  the  underftanding  and  rec- 
tify the  paiTior.s,  as  well  as  to  thole 
which  are  of  little  more  ufe  than  to  di- 
vert the  imagination? 

But  the  manner  of  a  lady's  employing 
herfelf  ufefully  in  reading  fhall  be  the 
fubjecl  of  another  paper,  in  which  I  de- 
fign  to  recommend  fuch  particular  books 
as  may  be  proper  for  the  improvement 
of  the  fex.  And  as  this  is  a  fubjecl  of 
•  nice  nature,  I  fhall  defire  my 
correfpondents  to  give  me  their  thoughts 
upon  it,  C 
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N°  XXXVIII.    FRIDAY,    APRIL  13, 


— — CUPIAS   NON   PLACUISSE    MM1S. 
ONE  WOU'D   NOT   PLEASE   TOO   MUCH, 


MART. 


A  Late  converfation  which  I  ft  11  into, 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
fcrving  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in  a  very 
handfome  woman,  and  as  much  wit  in 
an  ingenious  man,   turned  into  defor- 
mity in  the  one,  and  abfurdity  in  the 
other,  by  the' mere  force  of  affeftuti<  n. 
The  fair-one  had  fume-thing  in  her  per- 
fon  upon  which  her  thoughts  were  fixed, 
that  the  attempted  to  (hew  to  advantage 
;  y  look,  word,  and  geiture.    The 
gentleman  was  as  diligent  to  do  juitice 
to  his  firu-  parts,  HO  the  lady  to  Iwr  K.m- 
teons  form:  you  might  ice  his  imagina- 
tion on  the  ftrctch  to  find  out  fern 
uncommon,  and  what  they  call  bngh  ,  to 
entertain  her;  while  Hie  wri;'.:d  herfclf 
into  as  many  different  poftures  to  engage 
him.    When  flic  laughed,  her  lips  were 
to  fever  at  a  greater  diltance  than  ordi- 
nary, to  iuew  her  teeth;  her  fan  was  to 
point  to  fomewhat  at  adiftance,  that  in 
the  reach  (he  may  difcover  the  round- 
nefs  of  her  arm;  then  (he  is  utterly  mif- 
taken  in  what  Hie  law,  fails  back,  fmiles 
at  her  own  folly,  and  is  fo  wholly  dif- 
compofed,  that  her  tucker  is  to  be  ad- 
jnik'd,  her  bofom  expofed,  and  the  whole 
woman  put  into  new  airs  and  graces. 
While  (he  was  doing  all  this,  the  gal- 
lant had  time  to  think  of  fomething  very 
plcalant  to  fay  to  her,  or  make  fome 
unkind  obfervntion  on  fome  other  lady 
to  feed  her  vanity.     Theie  unhappy  ef- 
fecls  of  affectation,  naturally  led  me  to 
look  into  that  ftrange  ftate  of  mind  which 
fo  generally  difcolours  the  behaviour  of 
molt  people  we  meet  with. 

Thelearned  Dr.  Burnet,  inhisTheory 
of  the  Earth,  takes  occafion  to  obferve, 
that  every  thought  is  attended  with  con- 
fcioufnefs  and  reprefentativends;  the 
mind  has  nothing  prefented  to  it  but 
what  is  immediately  followed  by  a  re- 
flection or  confcience,  which  tells  you 
whether  that  which  was  fo  prefente  '  is 
graceful  or  unbecoming.  This  a6l  of 
the  mind  difcovers  itfelt  in  the  gefture, 
by  a  proper  behaviour  in  thofe  whole 
confcioulhefs  goes  no  further  than  to 
direcl  them  in  the  juft  progrefs  of  their 
pi  dent  thought  or  a&ionj  but  betrays 


an  interruption  in  every  fecond  thought, 
when  the  confcioulhcfs  is  employed  in 
too  fondly  approving  a  man's  own  con- 
ceptions-: which  fort  of  confcioufnefs  is 
what  wo  call  affeclation. 

As  the  love  of  pruile  is  implanted  in 
our  bofoms  as  a  ftrong  incentive  to  wor- 
thy actions,  it  is  a  very  difficult  ta(k  to 
get  above  a  defire  of  it  for  things  that 
fhould  he  wholly  inditt  men, 

whofe  hearts  are  fixed  upon  the  pi- 
they  have  in  the  confcioufnefi  that  they 
are  the  objecls  of  love  and  admiration, 
are  ever  changing  the  air  of  their  coun- 
tenances, and  altering  the  attiti.de  of 
their  bodies,  to  (hike  the  hearts  of  the 
beholders  with  new  fenlV  of  their  beauty. 
The  drcfling  part  of  onr  fex,  whofe 
minds  are  the  fame  with  the  fillier  part  of 
the  other,  are  exactly  in  the  like  uneafy 
condition  to  be  regarded  for  a  well-tied 
cravat,  an  hat  cocked  virh  an  unufual 
briflcnefs,  a  very  well  chof-.n  coat,  or 
other  inftances  of  merit,  which  they  are 
impatient  to  fee  unobferved. 

But  this  apparent  *. flfe  cli'tion,  arifuig 
from  an  ill -governed  cor.lcioufnds,  is 
not  fo  much  to  be  wondered  at  in  fuch 
loofe  and  trivial  minds  as  thefe;  but 
when  you  fee  it  reign  in  characters  of 
worth  and  diftii.ftion,  it  is  what  you 
cannot  but  lament,  not  without  fome 
indignation.  It  creeps  into  the  heart  of 
the  wife  man  as  well  as  that  cf  the  cox- 
comb. When  you  fee  a  man  of  fenfe 
look  about  for  applaufe,  and  difcover 
an  itching  inclination  to1  be  commend- 
ed; lays  traps  for  a  little  incenfe,  even 
from  thole  whole  opinion  he  values  in 
nothing  but  his  own  favour;  who  is 
fafe  ag;iinft  this  weaknefs?  or  who 
knows  whether  he  is  guilty  of  it  or  not? 
The  bell  way  ro  get  clear  of  fuch  a  light 
fondnefs  for  appiaufe,  is  to  take  all  pof- 
fible  care  to  throw  off  the  love  of  it  upon 
occafions  that  are  not  in  themlelves 
laudable,  but  as  it  appears,  we  hope  for 
no  pt.iife  from  them.  Of  this  nature 
are  all  n  men's  perfons,  drefs, 

and  bx  nentj  which  will  na- 

turally be  vvi;  nirfc  attractive  if  we  think 
not  of  them,  but  loie  their  force  in  pro- 
portion 
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n  to  our  endeavour  to  make  them 
luch. 

When  our  confcicufnefs  turns  upon 
the  main  delign  of  Hie,  and  our  thoughts 
.ployed  upon  the  chief  purpofe 
either  in  buiinefs  or  pleafure,  we  mall 
never  betray  an  affe&ation,  for  we  can- 
not be  guilty  of  it;  but  when  we  give 
the  pafiicn  for  praile  an  unbridled  li- 
beity,  our  pleafure  in  little  perfections 
robs  us  of  what  is  due  to  us  for  great 
>  and  worthy  qualities.  How 
excellent  fpeeches  and  h'oneft  ac- 
tions' are  loft,  for  want  of  being  indif- 
ferent where  we  ought?  Men  are  op- 
prefied  with  regard  to  their  way  of  ipeak- 
ing  and  acting,  ir.ftead  of  having  their 
thoughts  bent  upon  what  they  Ihould 
do  or  fay;  and  by  that  w*r<ns  bury  a 
capacity  for  great  things  by  their  fear 
of  failing  in  indifferent  things.  This, 
perhaps,  cannot  be  called  affectation; 
hut  it  has  fume  tinclure  of  it,  at  leaft  fo 
far,  as  that  their  fear  of  erring  in  a 
thing  of  no  confequence,  argues  they 
would  be  too  much  pieafed  in  perform- 
ing it. 

It  is  only  from  a  thorough  difregard 
to  himfelf  in  i'uch  particulars,  that  a 
nan  can  a6l  with  a  laudable  fuffi.  ' 
his  heart  is  fixed  upon  one  point  in 
nun  its  no  errors,  be- 
c:uife  he  thinks  nothing  an  error  but 
\v!r<t  deviates  from  that  intention. 

The  wild  havoclc  affectation  makes 
in  that  part  of  the  world  which  fhould 
be  moit  polite,  is  vilible  wherever  we 
turn  our  eyes:  it  pu flies  men  not  only 
into  irapeytinencies  in  conversation,  but 
Decries.  At 

. .r  it  toimentts  the  bench,  whole 
bufinefs  it  is  to  cut  off  all  fuperfluities 
in  what  is  fpoken  before  it  by  the  prac- 
\vrll  as  feveral  little  pieces 
of  iii-uil'.ce.  \vhich  urife  from  the  law  it- 
fclf.  I  have  leen  it  make  a  man  run 
from  the  purpofe  before  a  judge,  who 
\v3s,  when  at  the  bar  himfelf,  fo  dole 
and  logical  a  pkader,  that  with  all  the 
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pomp  of  eloquence  in  his  power,  he 
never  fpoke  a  word  too  much. 

It  might  be  borne  even  here,  but  it 
oft;n  afcends  the  pulpit  itfelf:  and  the 
declaimer,  in  that  facred  place,  is  fre- 
quently fo  impertinently  witty,  fpeaks 
of  the  laft  day  itfelf  with  fo  many 
q'.iaint  phrales,  that  there  is  no  man  who 
understands  raillery,  but  muft  refolve  to 
lin  no  more:  nay,  you  may  behold  him 
fcmetimes  in  prayer,  for  a  proper  de- 
livery of  the  great  truths  he  is  to  utter, 
hurobie  himfelf  with  fo  very  well-turned 
a  phr.ife,  and  mention  his  own  unwor- 
riiinefs  in  a  way  fo  very  becoming,  that 
the  air  of  the  pretty  gentleman  is  pre- 
ferved,  under  the  lowlinels  of  the 
preacher. 

I  flnll  end  this  with  a  fliort  letter  I 
writ  the  other  day  to  a  witty  man,  over- 
run with  the  fault  I  am  fpeaking  of. 

DEAR    SIR, 

T  Spent  fome  time  with  you  the  other 
•*•  dav,  and  muft  take  the  liberty  of  a 
friend  to  tell  you  of  the  unfufrerable 
affeclation  you  are  guilty  of  in  all  you 
fiv  and  do.  When  I  gave  you  an  hint 
of  it,  you  alked  me  whether  a  man  is  to 
be  cold  to  what  his  friends  think  of  him  ? 
No;  but  prail'c  is  not  to  be  the  enter  - 
t:»inmer,t  of  every  moment ;  he  that  hopes 
for  it  muft  be  able  to  fufpend  the  pof- 
leiTlon  of  it  till  propo  periods  of  life,  or 
death  itftlf.  If  you  would  not  rather 
be  commended  than  be  piaife-worthy, 
contemn  little  merits;  and  allow  no 
man  to  be  fo  free  with  you,  as  to  praili? 
you  to  your  face.  Your  vanity  by  this 
will  want  it's  food.  At  the 
fame  time  your  pamon  for  efteem  will 
be  more  fully  gratified;  men  will  praife 
you  in  their  actions:  where  you  now 
e  one  compliment,  you  will  then 
receive  twenty  civilities.  Till  then  you 
will  never  have  of  either,  further  than, 
Sir,  Your  humble  fervant. 
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N«  XXXIX.     SATURDAY,    APRIL    M. 

s   A    FERO,   UT   PI.  AC  EM    GENUS    I  R  R  I  T  A  B  I  L  E    VATUM, 
CUM    SCR1BO 


HOK.   E/«.   II.    II. 


IMITATED. 

MVCH    DO   1   SUFFER,  MUCH,  TO   KEEP    IN   PEACE 

THIS   JEALOUS,  WASPISH,  WRONG-HIAD,RHIMING    RACE, 


Porr, 


AS  a  perfeft  tragedy  is  the  noblefl 
production  of  human  nature,  I'D 
it  is  capable  of  giving  the  miiul  one  of 
the  molt  delightful  and  molt  impr< 
fntertainmcnts.  *  A  virtuous  man,' 
fays  Seneca,  *  Iti  :h  mistor- 

*  tunes,    is    fuch  gods 

•  might  look  upon  with  pleafurtV  and 
fucl^a  pleasure   it   is  which  one  meets 
with  in  the  representation  ot  a  well- 
written    tragedy.     Diverfions    of   this 
kind   wear  out   of  our  thoughts  every 
thing  that    is  mean  and  little.     They 
cherilh  and  cultivate  that  humanity  which 
is  the  ornament  of  our  nature.     They 
ib  ft  en  infolence,   foothe  affliction,   and 
fubduc  the  mind  to  the  difpenfations  of 
providence. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  in  all 
the  polite  nations  of  the  world,  this  part 
of  the  drama  has  met  with  public  en- 
couragement. 

The  modern  tragedy  excels  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome  in  the  intricacy  and 
difpofition  of  the  fable;  but,  what  a 
Chrittian  writer  would  be  afhamed  to 
own,  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  it  in  the 
moral  part  of  the  performance. 

This  I  may  (hew  more  at  large  here- 
after; and  in  the  mean  time,  that  I  may 
contribute  fomething  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  Englifh  tragedy,  I 
lha'l  take  notice,  in  this  and  in  other 
following  papers,  of  fome  particular 
parts  in  it  that  Leem  liable  to  exception. 

Aritlotle  obierves,  that  the  Iambic 
verfe  in  the  Greek  tongue  was  the  mod 
proper  for  tragedy;  becaufe  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  lifted  up  the  difcourfe  from 
prole,  it  was  that  which  approached 
nearer  to  it  than  any  other  kind  of 
verfe.  '  For/  lays  he,  f  we  may  ob- 
'  ferve  that  men  in  ordinary  dilcourfe 
'  very  often  fpeak  Iambics,  without 
'  taking  notice  of  it.'  We  make  the 
;amc  obfervation  of  our  Englifh  blank 
,  which  often  enters  into  our  com- 
mon difcourfe,  though  we  do  not  at- 
tend to  it,  and  is  fuch  a  due  medium 


ii  rhyme  and  mofe,  that  it  : 
wonderfully  adapted  ID  \\.\\ -/.ly.       I  am 

,n  rhyme  ;  which  is  as  abl'urd  in 
Knglifh,  as  a  tragedy  of  Hexameters 
\\.nild  Lave  been  in  Greek  or  Latin. 
The  folecifm  is,  I  think,  (till  greater 
in  thole  plays  that  have  ibme  fccnei  in 
ihymc  and  ibme  in  blank  verfe,  which 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  two  K 
languages;  or  where  we  fee  form-  parti- 
cular fimilies  dignified  with  rhyme,  at 
the  lame  time  that  every  thing  aKnif. 
them  lies  in  blank  verfe.  I  would  net 
however  debar  the  poet  from  concluding 
his  tragedy,  or,  if  he  pleafes,  c/uiv  aM. 
ot  it,  with  two  or  three  couplets,  which 
may  have  the  fame  effect  as  an  air  in  the 
Italian  opera  after  a  long  recitative, 
and  give  theaclor  a  graceful  exit.  ]><•- 
fides,  that  we  fee  a  diverfity  of  numbers 
in  ibme  parts  of  the  old  tragedy,  in  or- 
der to  hinder  the  ear  from  being  tired 
with  the  fame  continued  modulation  of 
voice.  For  the  fame  reafon  1  do  not 
diflikethe  fpeeches  inourEnglim  tragedy 
that  dole  with  an  Hemiitic,  or  half 
verle,  notwithstanding  the  peifon  who 
ipeaks  after  it  begins  a  new  verfe,  with- 
out filling  up  the  preceding  one:  nor 
with  abrupt  paufes  and  breakings-off 
in  the  middle  of  a  verfe,  when  they  hu- 
mour any  paflion  that  is  expreiTed  by 
it. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  fubiecl,  I  muft 
obierve  that  our  Englifh  poets  have  fuc- 
ceeded  much  better  in  the  (tile,  than  in 
the  fentiments  of  their  tragedies.  Their 
language  is  very  often  noble  and  fono- 
rous,  but  the  fenfe  either  very  triflinp; 
or  very  common.  On  the  contrary,  iii 
the  ancient  tragedies,  and  indeed  iu 
thofe  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  though 
the  expreMions  are  very  great,  it  is  the 
thought  that  bears  diem  up  and  fwells 
them.  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  a 
noble  fcntiment  thet  is  deprefled  with 
homely  language,  infinitely  before  a 
vulgar  one  that  is  blown  up  with  all  the 

found. 
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fount!  and  energy  of  expreffion.  Whe- 
ther this  defect  in  oiu  tragedies  may 
-.irilefrom  want  of  genius,  knowledge, 
or  experience  in  the  writers,  or  from 
their  compliance  with  the  vicious  tatte 
of  their  readers,  who  are  better  judges 
of  the  language  than  of  the  fentiments, 
and  confequently  relifh  the  one  more 
than  the  ether,  I  cannot  determine. 
But  I  believe  it  might  rectify  the  con- 
duel  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other, 
if  the  writer  laid  down  the  whole  con- 
texture of  his  dialogue  in  plain  Englifn, 
before  he  turned  it  into  blank  verfe;  and 
if  the  reader,  after  the  perufal  of  a 
fcene,  would  confider  the  naked  thought 
of  every  fpeech  in  it,  when  diverted  of 
all  it's  tragic  ornaments.  By  this  means, 
without  being  impoied  upon  by  words, 
we  may  judge  impartially  of  the 
thought,  and  conlider  whether  it  be 
natural  or  great  enough  for  the  peribn 
that  utters  it,  whether  it  deferves  to 
ftiine  in  fuch  a  blaze  of  eloquence,  or 
fliew  itfelf  in  fuch  a  variety  of  lights  as 
are  generally  made  ufe  of  by  the  writers 
of  our  Englifli  tragedy. 

I  muft  in  the  next  place  obferve,  that 

when  our  thoughts  are  great  ami  jurt, 

they  are  often  obfcured  by  the  founding 

phrafts,  hard    metaphors,    and   force.  I 

cxprefTions  in  which  they   are  cloathed. 

Shakefpeare  is  often.  very  faulty  in   this 

particular.     There  is  a  fine  obfervation 

in  Arittotle  to  this  purpofe,  which  I 

have  never  feen  quoted.     '  The  expref- 

fion/  fays  he,  *  ought  to  be  very  much 

laboured  in  the  una&ive  parts  of  the 

fable,  as  in  deicriptions,  Similitudes, 

narrations,  and  the  likej  in  which  the 

opinions,  manners,    and  paffions   of 

men   are  not   reprefented  ;  for   thefe, 

namely   the  opinions,  manners,  and 

paflions,  are  apt  to  be   obfcured  by 

pompous   phrafes   and    elaborate  ex- 

prellions.'     Horace,  who  copied  mod 

of  his  criticifms  after  Ariftotle,  feems  to 

have  had  his  eye  on  the  foregoing  rule, 

in  the  following  verfes  : 

EtTragteus  plerurnque  Jclet  fermone  pedeftri  : 
Tdepl'us  el  Pfleus,  cumfauper  ttexuluterque, 


P»  -.in  it  atnpullas  et  $c 

K\  cunt  cor  Jfeftanth  tetig'iJJ'e  quercla. 

ARS  POET.  VER.  95. 
Tragfdians  roo  lay  by  their  ftate  to  grieve: 
Peleus  and  Telephus,  exii'd  and  poor, 
Forgot  their  fwtljing  and  gigantic  words. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Among  our  modern  Englifh  poets, 
there  i?  none  who  \v;s  Uemx  turned  for 


tragedy  than  Lee;  if,  inftead  of  favour- 
ing the  impetuolity  of  his  genius,  he 
had  restrained  it,  and  kept  it  within  it"s> 
proper  haunds.  His  thoughts  are  won- 
derfully Anted  to  tragedy,  but  frequent- 
ly lort  in  fuch  a  cloud  of  words,  that  it 
is  hard  to  fee  the  beauty  of  themj  there 
is  an  infinite  fire  in  his  works,  but  fo 
involved  in  fmoke,  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  half  it's  luftre.  He  frequently 
fucceeds  in  the  pafTionate  parts  of  the 
tragedy,  but  more  particularly  where  he 
fiackenshis  efforts,  and  eafes  the  (tile  of 
thofe  epithets  and  metaphors,  in  which 
he  fo  much  abounds.  What  can  be 
more  natural,  more  foft,  or  more  paf- 
iionate,  than  that  line  inStatira's  fpeech, 
where  flia  defcribes  the  charms  of  Alex- 
ander's converfation? 

Then  he  would  talk — Good  gods!   how  he 
would  ta>k ! 

That  unexpected  break  in  the  line, 
and  turning  the  description  of  his  man- 
ner of  talking  into  an  admiration  of  it, 
is  inexpreffibly  beautiful,  and  wonder- 
fully fuitcd  to  the  fond  character  of  the 
perfon  that  fpeaks  it.  There  is  a  fim- 
plicity  in  the  words,  that  outfhines  the 
utmoft  pride  of  expreflion. 

Otwny  has  followed  nature  in  the 
language  of  his  tragedy,  and  therefore 
fhines  in  the  pafTionate  parts  more  than 
any  of  our  Englifli  poets.  As  there  is 
fomething  familiar  and  domdiic  in  the 
fable  of  his  tragedy,  more  than  in  thofe 
of  any  other  poet,  he  has  little  pomp, 
bur  rreat  force  in  his  expreflions.  For 
which  reafon,  though  he  has  admirably 
fucceeded  in  the  tender  and  melting 
part  of  his  tragedies,  he  fometimes  falls 
into  too  great  a  familiarity  of  phrife 
in  thofe  parts,  which,  by  Ariltotle's  rule, 
ought  to  have  been  railed  and  fupported 
by  the  dignity  of  expreffion. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  others,  that 
this  poet  has  founded  his  tragedy  of  Ve- 
nice Preferved  on  fo  wrong  a  plot,  that 
the  greateft  characters  in  it  are  thofe  of 
rebels  and  traitors.  Had  the  hero  of  his 
play  difcovered  the  fame  good  qualities 
in  the  defence  of  his  country,  that  he 
(hewed  for  it's  ruin  and  fubverfion,  the 
audience  could  not  enough  pity  and 
admire  him}  but  as  he  is  now  rep re - 
fented,  we  can  only  fay  of  him  what  the 
Roman  hiftorian  fays  of  Catiline,  that 
his  fall  would  have  been  glorious  (Jipro 
Patriafic  concidijj'et')  had  he  fo  falleii 
in  the  &rvi«e  of  his  country. 

C 
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N°  XL.    MONDAY,    APRIL  16. 

AC   NE   FORTE   PUTES,   ME,   OJJ  K.  FACERt    IP»E    RT.CUSEM, 
CUM   RECTE    TRACTENT   ALII,   LAODARE    M  A  I.  I  G  N  E  j 
1LLE   PER    EXTENTUM    FUNEM   M I H I   POS8«   VIDETUR. 
IRE   POETA,  MEUM   QV1   PKCTU8   1NAMTER    ANCIT, 
1RRITAT,  MULCET,  FALSIS   TERRORJBUS   1MPLET, 
WT  MAGUS;    ET   MODO  ME   THESIS,  MODO  PON1T    ATHENI8. 

.<.£?.  II.  I.    208. 
IM  ITATt  D. 

VET   LEST   YOU  THINK   I  RAtLV   MORI   THAN   TEACH, 
OR  PRAISE  MALIGNLY  ARTS   I    CANNOT   REACH, 
I.ET    ME  FOR   ONCE    PRESUME  T*  INSTRUCT    THE    TIMES, 
TO  KNOW  THE  POETFROM    THE  MAN  OF    RHYMES. 
'TIS  HE,  WHO  GIVES  MY   BREAST  A   THOUSAND  PAINS, 
CAN    MAKE   ME    FEEL  EACH   PASSION    THAT  HE  FEIONSi 
ENRAGE,  COMPOST, WITH   MORE    THAN    MAGIC    ART, 
\VITH   PITY,  AND    WITH    TERROR,  TEAR   MY    HEART} 
AND   SNATCH    ME,   o'ER    THE    EARTH,   OR   THRO'THE    AIR, 
TO  THEBES,  TO  ATHENS,  WHEN   HE   WILL,   AN P  WHERE.  Po*JE. 


THE  Engjlifli  writers  of  tragedy  are 
polll-Hed  with  a  notion,  that  when 
they    reprefcnt  a  virtuous  or  innocent 
perfon  in   diltrefs,  they  ought   not  to 
leave  him  till  they  have  delivered  him 
out  of  his  troubles,  or  made  him  tri- 
ximph  over  his  enemies.     This  error 
they  have  been  led  into  by  a  ridiculous 
doclrine  in  modern  criticifm,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  an  equal  diftribution  of 
rewards  and  punimments,  and  an  im- 
partial   execution    of  poetical   juftice. 
Who  were  the  firft  thateftablifhed  this 
rule  I  know  not;  but  I  am  fure  it  has 
no  foundation  in  nature,  in  reafon,  or 
in  the  practice  of  the  ancients.    We  find 
that  good  and  evil  happen  alike  to  all  men 
on  this  fide  the  grave;  and  as  the  prin- 
cipal defign  of  tragedy  is  to  raife  com- 
miferation  and  terror  in  the  minds  of 
the  audience,  we  mall  defeat  this  great 
end,  if  we  always  make  virtue  and  in- 
nocence happy  and  fuccefsful.     What- 
ever crofles  and  difappointments  a  good 
man  fufters  in  the  body  of  the  tragedy, 
they  will  make  but  fmall  impreffion  on 
our  minds,  when  we  know  that  in  the 
laft  a6l  he  is  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  his 
wifhes  and  defires.     When  we  fee  him 
engaged  in  the  depth  of  his  afflictions, 
we  are  apt  to  comfort  ourfelvcs,  becauie 
we  are  fure  he  will  find  his  way  out  of 
them;  and  that  his  grief,  how  great  fo- 
ever  it  may  be  at  prefent,  will  ibon  ter- 
minate in  gladnefs.     For  this  reafon  the 
ancient  writers  of  tragedy  treated  men 
in  their  plays  as  they  are  dealt  with  in 


the  world,  by  making  virtue  fometimes 
happy  and  fometimes  miferable,  as  they 
f(.;und  it  in  the  fable  which  they  made 
choice  of,  or  as  it  might  affecl  their 
audit  nee  in  the  moft  agreeable  manner. 
AriltotJe  confulers  the  tragedies  that 
were  written  in  either  of  theft:  kinds, 
and  obierves,  that  thofe  which  ended 
unhappily  had  always  pleafed  the  peo- 
ple, and  carried  away  the  pri/c  in  th<? 
public  difputes  of  the  ftage,  from  thofe 
that  ended  happily.  Terror  and  com- 
mifcration  leave  a  nleaiing  anr;uifli  in 
the  mind;  and  fix  the  audience  in  fuch 
a  ferious  compofure  of  thought,  as  is 
much  more  lafting  and  delightful  than 
any  little  tranfient  Mart  of  joy  and  fa- 
tisfaclion.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
more  of  our  Englifh  tragedies  have 
fucceeded,  in  which  the  favourites  of  the 
audience  fink  under  their  calamities, 
than  thofe  in  which  they  recover  them- 
felves  out  of  them.  The  bed  plays  of 
this  kind  are  the  Orphan,  Venice  Prc- 
ferved,  Alexander  the  Great,  Thebdo- 
fius,  All  for  Love,  Oedipus,  Oroonoko, 
Othello,  &c.  King  Lear  is  an  admira- 
ble tragedy  of  the  fame  kind,  as  Shake- 
fpeare  wrote  it;  but  as  it  is  reformed 
according  to  the  chimerical  notion  of 
poetical  juitice,  in  my  humble  opinion 
it  has  loll  half  it's  beauty.  At  the 
fame  time  I  muft  allow,  that  there  are 
very  noble  tragedies,  which  have'  been 
framed  upon  the  other  plan,  and  have 
ended  happily;  as  indeed  molt  of  the 
good  tragedies  which  have  been  \ 

L  line* 
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fince  the  ftarting  of  the  above-mentioned 
eriticifm,  have  taken  this  turn:  as  the 
Mourning  Bride,  Tamerlane,  UlyiTes, 
Phaedra  and  Hippolitus,  with  moll  of 
Mr.  Dryden's.  I  muft  allb  allow,  that 
fnany  of  Shakefpeare's,  and  feveral  of 
the  celebrated  tragedies  of  antiquity, 
are  caft  in  the  fame  form.  I  do  not 
therefore  difpute  againft  this  way  of 
writing  tragedies,  but  againft  the  criti- 
cifm  that  would  eftablifh  this  as  the 
only  method :  and  by  that  means  would 
very  much  cramp  the  Englifh  tragedy, 
and  perhaps  give  a  wrong  bent  to  the 
genius  of  our  writers. 

The  tragi-comedy,  which  is  the  pro- 
duel  of  the  Englifh  theatre,  is  one  of 
the  moft  monftrous  inventions  that  ever 
entered  into  a  poet's  thoughts.  An 
author  might  as  well  think  of  weaving 
the  adventures  of  J£neas  and  Hudi- 
bras  into  one  poem,  as  of  writing  fuch 
a  motley  piece  of  mirth  and  fonow. 
But  the  abfurdity  of  thefe  performances 
is  fo  very  viiible,  that  I  fliall  not  infift 
upon  it. 

The  fame  objections  which  are  made 
to  tragi-comedy,  may  in  fome  meafure 
be  applied  to  all  tragedies  that  have  a 
double  plr,t  in  thsm;  which  are  likewife 
more  frequent  upon  the  Englifh  itage 
than  upon  any  other;  for  though  the 
grief  of  the  audience,  in  fuch  perform- 
ances, be  changed  into  another  paflion, 
as  in  tragi-comedies;  it  is  diverted  upon 
another  object,  which  weakens  their 
concern  for  the  principal  action,  and 
breaks  the  tide  of  furrow,  by  throwing 
it  inio  different  channels.  This  incon- 
venience, however,  may  in  a  great  mea- 
fure be  cured,  if  not  wholly  removed, 
by  the  Ikilful  choice  of  an  under-plot, 
\vhich  may  bear  fuch  a  near  relation  to 
the  principal  defign,  as  to  contribute 
towards  the  completion  of  it,  and  be 
concluded  by  the  lame  cataftrophe. 

There  is  alib  another  particular, 
which  may  be  reckoned  among  theble- 
rmfhes,  or  rather  the  falfe  beauties,  of 
ourEnglifti  tragedy:  I  mean  thofe  par* 
ticular  Ipeeches  which  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  rants.  The 
warm  and  paflionate  parts  of  a  tragedy 
»re  always  the  moll  taking  with  the  au- 
dience; for  which  re?.fon  we  often  fee 
the  players  pronouncing,  in  all  the  vio- 
lence of  action,  feveral  parts  cf  the  tra- 
gedy which  the  author  writ  with  great 
temper,  and  deiigned  that  they  fhguld 


have  been  fo  acted.  I  have  fcen  Powell 
very  often  raife  himfelf  a  loud  clap  by 
this  artifice.  The  poets  that  were  ac- 
quainted with  this  fecret,  have  given 
frequent  occafion  for  fuch  emotions  in 
the  actor,  by  adding  vehemence  to  words 
where  there  was  no  paifion,  or  inflaming 
a  real  paflion  into  fuftian.  This  hath 
filled  the  mouths  of  our  heroes  with 
bombaft;  and  given  them  iuch  fenti- 
ments,  as  proceed  rather  from  a  fwelling 
than  a  greatnefs  of  mind.  Unnatural 
exclamations,  curies,  vows,  blafphe- 
mies,  a  defiance  of  mankind,  ai 
outraging  of  the  gods,  frequently  pafs 
upon  the  audience  for  towering  thoughts, 
and  have  accordingly  met  with  infinite 
applaufe. 

I  (hall  here  add  a  remark,  which  I 
am  afraid  our  tragic  writers  may  make 
an  ill  ufe  of.  As  our  heroes  are  gene- 
rally lovers,  their  fwelling  and  blufter- 
ing  upon  the  ftage  very  much  recom- 
mends them  to  the  fair  part  of  their 
audience.  The  ladle;  'fully 

pleafed  to  fee  a  man  inlultingkir 
affronting  the  gods  in  one  Icenc,  and 
throwing  himfelf  at  the  fett  of  his  mif- 
trefs  in  another.  Let  him  behave  him- 
felf infolently  towards  the  men,  and 
abjectly  towards  the  fair-cnv,  anil  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  he  proves  a  favourite  of 
the  boxes.  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  feveral 
of  their  tragedies,  have  praclifed  this 

t  with  good  fuc. 

But  to  fliew  how  a  rant  pleafes  be- 
yond the  moft  juft  and  natural  thought 
that  is  not  pronounced  with  vehemence, 
I  would  defire  the  reader,  when  he  fees 
the  tragedy  of  Oedipus,  to  obferve  how 
quietly  the  hero  is  uiliuiffed  at  the  tnd 
of  the  third  act,  after  having  pronounced 
the  following  lines,  in  which  the  thought 
is  very  natural,  and  apt  to  move  com- 
paflion: 

To  you,  good  gods,  I  make  my  laft  appeal  j 
Or  clear  my  virtues,  or  my  crimes  reveal. 
If  in  the  maze  of  fate  1  blindly  run, 
And  backward  tread  thofe  paths  I  fought  to 

fhunj 

Impute  my  errors  to  your  own  decree: 
My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  is  free. 

Let  us  then  obferve  with  what  thunder- 
claps of  applaufe  he  leaves  the  ftage, 
after  the  impieties  and  execrations  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  act ;  and  you  will  won- 
der to  fee  an  audience  fo  curfed  and  fo 
pleafed  at  the  fame  time; 

O  that 
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that  as  eft  I  have  at  Athens  feen  ADVERTISEMENT. 

HAVING  fpoken  of  Mr.  Powell,  at 

[Where,  by  the  way,  there  was  no     fometimes  raiimg  himfelf  apj.laufe  from 

the  ill  tatte  of  an  audience;  1  mult  do 
him  the  juttice  to  own,  that  he  is  ex- 
cellently formed  for  u  ,  and, 
when  he  pleafes,  deferves  the  admiration 
of  the  beft  judges;  as  I  doubt  not  but 
he  will  in  the  Conqueft  of  Mexico, 
which  is  acted  for  his  own  benefit  to- 
morrow night.  C 


f     I1V.1V,>        *-*  J       i-«*v.         •'  —  j    7 

ftage  till  many  years  after  Oedi- 
pus.] 

The  ftage  arifc,  and  the  big  clouds  defcendj 
So  now,  in  very  deed  I  might  behold 

ml'rous  globe,  and  all  yon  marble  roof, 
Meet,  like  the  hands  of  Jove,  and  crufli  man- 
kind. 
For  all  the  elements,  &c. 


N°XLL     TUESDAY,    APRIL  17. 

TU    NON   INTENTA   RiFERTA   ES. 
80  FOUND,  IS  WORSE  THAN  LOST. 


OVID.  MET.  I.  654^ 
ADDISON. 


CO  M  PA  S  S I O  N  for  the  gentleman 
who  writes  the  following  letter, 
fliould  not  prevail  upon  me  to  fall  upon 
the  fair- lex,  if  it  were  not  that  I  find 
they  are  frequently  fairer  than  they 
ought  to  be.  Such  impollures  are  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  civil  fociety;  and  I 
think  his  misfortune  ought  to  be  made 
public,  as  a  warning  for  other  men  al- 
ways to  examine  into  what  they  admire. 

SIR, 

OUP  POSING  you  to  be  a  perfon  of 
^  general  knowledge,  I  make  my  ap- 
plication to  you  on  a  very  particular  oc- 
cafion.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  be  rid 
of  my  wife,  and  hope,  when  you  confi- 
der  my  cafe,  you  will  be  of  opinion  I 
have  very  juft  pretenfions  to  a  divorce. 
I  am  a  mere  man  of  the  town,  and  have 
very  little  improvement,  but  what  I  have 
got  from  plays.  I  remember  in  The 
Silent  Woman,  the  learned  Dr.  Cut- 
berd,  or  Dr.  Otter,  I  forget  which, 
makes  one  of  the  caufes  of  feparation 
to  be  Error  Perfonee,  when  a  man  mar- 
ries a  woman,  and  rinds  her  not  to  be 
the  fame  woman  whom  he  intended  to 
marry,  but  another.  If  that  be  law,  it 
is,  I  preiume,  exactly  my  cafe.  For 
you  are  to  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  that 
there  are  women  who  do  not  let  their 
hufbands  fee  their  faces  till  they  are 
married. 

Not  to  keep  you  in  fufpenfe,  I  mean 
plainly  that  part  of  the  lex  who  paint. 
They  are  fome  of  them  fo  exquiiitely 
Ikilful  this  way,  that  give  them  but  a 
ble  pair  or  eyes  to  fet  up  with,  and 
they  will  makebofom,  lips,  cheeks,  ard 
eyebrows,  by  their  own  induftry,  As 


for  my  dear,  never  man  was  Co  eria« 
mowed  as  I  was  of  her  fair  forehead, 
neck,  and  arms,  as  well  as  the  bright 
jet  of  her  hair;  but  to  my  great  afto- 
nifhment  I  find  they  were  all  the  effects 
of  art;  her  fkin  is  fo  tarnifhed  with  this 
practice,  that  when  me  firft  wakes  in  a 
morning,  fhe  fcarce  feems  young  enough 
to  be  the  mother  of  her  whom  I  carried 
to  bed  the  night  before.  I  (hall  take 
the  liberty  to  part  with  her  by  the  firll 
opportunity,  unlel's  her  father  will  make 
her  portion  fuitable  to  her  real,  not  her 
aflumed,  countenance.  This  I  thought 
fit  to  let  him  and  her  know  by  your 
means.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  mod  obedient,  humble 
fcrvant* 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  law,  or  thr 
parents  of  the  lady,  will  do  for  this 
injured  gentleman,  but  muft  allow  he 
has  very  much  juitice  on  his  fide.  I 
have  indeed  very  long  obferved  this  evil, 
and  diitinguifhed  thofe  of  our  women 
who  wear  their  own,  from  thofe  in  bor- 
rowed complexions,  by  the  Picts  and  the 
Britifh.  There  does  not  need  any  great 
difcernment  to  judge  which  are  which. 
The  Britilh  have  a  lively  animated 
afpect;  the  Picts,  though  never  fo  beau- 
tiful, have  dead  uninformed  counte- 
nances. The  mufcles  of  a  real  face 
fometimes  fwcll  with  foft  paflion,lu..Uen 
furprife,  and  are  flufhed  with  ag- 
confulions,  according  as  the  objects  be- 
fore them,  or  the  ideas  prefented  to 
them,  affect  their  imagination.  But  the 
Picls  behold  all  things  with  the  fume 
air,  whether  they  are  joyful  or  fad;  the 
lame  fixed  inlcnlilnlity  appears  upon  all 
L  a  cccaiions. 
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occalions.  A  Pi&,  though  me  takes 
all  that  joins  to  invite  the  approach  of 
,  is  obliged  to  keep  them  at  a  cer- 
tain ditlance;  a  figh  in  a  languishing 
if  fetched  too  near  her,  would 
(iiiiolve  a  feature;  and  a  kifs  fnatched 
by  a  forward  one,  might  transfer  the 
complexion  of  the  miftrefs  to  the  ad- 
mirer. It  is  hard  to  fpeak  of  thefe  falfe 
fair  ones,  without  faying  fomethingun- 
compbilant,  but  I  would  only  recom- 
mend to  them  to  confider  how  they  like 
coiriing  into  a  room  new-painted  ;  they 
may  alture  themfelves,the  near  approach 
of  a  lady  who  ufes  this  practice  is  much 
more  often  live. 

Will  Honeycomb  toid  us,  one  day, 
an  adventure  he  once  had  with  a  Pic\. 
This  lady  had  wit,  as  well  as  beauty, 
at  will ;  and  made  it  her  bufmefs  to  gain 
hearts,  for  no  other  reafon  but  to  railly 
the  torments  of  her  lovers.  She  would 
make  great  advances  to  infnare  men,  but 
without  any  manner  of  fcruple  break  off 
when  there  was  no  provocation.  Her 
ill-nature  and  vanity  made  my  friend 
very  eafily  proof  againft  the  charms  of 
her  wit  and  converfation;  but  her  beau- 
teous form,  5 11  (lead  of  being  blemimed 
by  her  falftiood  and  inconftancy,  every 
day  incieafed  upon  him,  and  me  had 
new  attractions  every  time  he  law  her. 
When  meobferved  Will  irrevocably  her 
flave,  file  began  to  ufehim  as  iuch,  and 
after  many  fteps  towards  fuch  a  cruelty, 
fhe  at  laft  utterly  baniflied  him.  The 
unhappy  lover  ft  rove  in  vain,  by  fervile 
epiftles,  to  revoke  his  doom;  till  at 
length  he  was  forced  to  tbe  laft  refuge, 
a  round  fum  of  money  to  her  maid. 
This  corrupt  attendant  placed  him  early 
in  the  morning  behind  the  hangings  in 
tier  mithelVs  dreflmg-room.  He  flood 
very  conveniently  to  obferve,  without 
being  feen.  The  Picl  begins  the  face 
ilie  deiigned  to  wear  that  day,  and  I 
have  heard  him  proteft  fhe  had  worked 
a  full  half  hour  before  he  knew  her  to 
'be  the  fame  woman.  As  loon  as  he 
faw  the  dawn  of  that  complexion,  for 
which  he  had  fo  long  languished,  he 
thought  fit  to  break,  from  his  conceal- 
ment, repeating  that  of  Cowley— 

Th'  adorning  thee  with  fo  much  art, 

Is  but  a  barb'rous  /kill; 
*Tis  like  the  poisVmg  of  a  dart, 

Too  apt  before  to  kill. 

The  Pift  ftood  before  him  in  the  ut- 
moft  confufion,  with  the  prettier*  fhiirk 
imaginable  on  the  finiihed  ikle  ef  her 


face,  pale  as  afhes  on  the  other.  Ho- 
neycomb feized  all  her  gallypots  and 
wafhes,  and  carried  off  his  handkerchief 
full  of  brufhes,  (craps  of  Spanim  wool, 
and  phials  of  unguents.  The  lady 
went  into  the  country,  the  lover  waa 
ciu-ed. 

It  is  certain  no  faith  ought  to  be  kept 
with  cheats,  and  an  oath  made  to  a  Picl 
is  of  itfelf  void.  I  would  therefore  ex- 
hort all  the  Britifli  ladies  to  fmgle  them 
out;  nor  do  I  know  any  but  Lindamira 
who  mould  be  exempt  from  difcoveryj 
for  her  own  complexion  is  fo  delicate, 
that  fne  ought  to  be  allowed  the  cover- 
ing it  with  paint,  as  a  punimment  for 
chufmg  to  be  the  worft  piece  of  art  ex- 
tant, inftead  of  the  mafterpiece  of  na- 
ture. As  for  my  part,  who  have  no 
expectations  from  women,  and  confider 
them  only  as  they  are  part  of  the  fpecies, 
I  do  not  half  fo  much  fear  offending  a 
beauty  as  a  woman  of  fenfe;  I  mall 
therefore  produce  feveral  faces  which 
have  been  in  public  this  many  years, 
and  never  appeared.  It  will  be  a  very 
pretty  entertainment  in  the  play-houfe, 
when  I  have  abolifhcd  this  cuftom,  to 
fee  fo  many  ladies,  when  they  fir  ft  lay 
it  down,  incog,  in  their  own  faces. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  a  pattern  for 
improving  their  charms,  let  the  fex  ftudy 
the  agreeable  Statirn.  Her  features  are 
enlivened  with  the  chearfulnefs  of  her 
mind,  and  good-humour  gives  an  ala- 
crity to  her  eyes.  She  is  graceful  with- 
out affecting  an  air,  and  unconcerned 
without  appearing  carelefs.  Her  hav- 
ing no  manner  of  art  in  her  mind,  makes, 
her  want  none  in  her  perfon. 

How  like  is  this  lady,  and  how  un- 
like is  a  Pict,  to  that  defcription  Dr. 
Donne  gives  of  his  mirtrefs  ! 

.    i        .Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks, and  fo  dirtinftly  wrought, 
That  one  would  almoft  fay  her  body  thought* 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  YOUNG  gentlewoman  of  about 
nineteen  years  of  age  (bred  in  the  family 
of  a  perfon  of  quality  lately  deceafed) 
who  paints  the  fintlt  flefh- colour,  wants 
a  place,  and  is  to  be  heard  of  at  the 
houie  of  Minheer  Grotefque,  a  Dutch 
painter  in  Barbican. 

N.  B.  She  Is  alfo  well-fkilled  in  the 
drapery-part,  and  puts  on  hoods,  and 
mixes  ribbons  -fo  as  to  fuit  the  colour* 
of  tl\e  face  with  great  art  and  fuccefs. 

N«  XUI. 
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N°  XLII.    WEDNESDAY,    APRIL  18. 

fiARGANUM   MVGIRX   PUTES   NEMUS,    AUT   MARE   TUSCUMJ 
TANTO  CUM   6TREPITU   LUDI   SPECTANTUR,    ET   ARTgS, 
PIVITI-KQ.UX   PEREGRINE)    O^UIBUS  OBLITUS   ACTOR 
CUM  STETIT   IN    SCENA,    CONCURRIT   DEXTERA   LJtVJt. 
DJXIT  ADHUC   ALIOJJID?    NIL   SANE.       QJUID    PLACBT   XRGO? 
4.ANA  TARXNT1NO   VIOLAS  IM1TATA   TKNENO. 

Hot.  Ep.II.   I. 

IMITATED. 

lOUD   AS  THE   NVOLVE8,    ON   ORCA*8   ITOBMT   STEEP, 

JIOWL   TO  THE   ROARINGS  OT    THE    NORTHERN    DEEP! 

SUCH   IS   THE  SHOUT,    THE    L  ON  G  -  APPL  A  U  BIN  G   NOTE, 

AT   (RUIN'S  HIGH    PLUME,    OR   OLDFIXLD*3  PETTICOAT) 

OR  WHEN  FROM   COURT  A   BIRTH-DAY   SUIT    BESTOW'O 

*INKS    THE    LOST   ACTOR   IN    THE   TAWDRT   LOAD. 

BOOTH  EN  TERS— WAR  K  !    THE    UN  1  V  ER  S  AL  V  X  Afc!  • 

BUT   HAS   HE  SPOKEN?— NOT    A  SYLLABLE.— — 

WHAT  SHOOK  THE  STAG-l,    AND    MADB    THE   PEOPLE    8TARE?<~ 

CATO'S  LONG  WIG,    F  LOW*R*D  G  0  W  W,    AN  D   L  AC  OJ/Z  B'D  C  H  A  I  K  . 

POPE 


ARISTOTLE  hasobferved,  that 
JTTL  ordinary  writers  in  tragedy  en- 
deavour to  raife  terror  and  pity  in  their 
audience,  not  by  proper  fentiments  and 
expreflions,  but  by  the  dreflfes  and  de- 
corations  of  the  ftage.  There  is  feme- 
thing  of  this  kind  very  ridiculous  in  the 
Englifh  theatre.  When  the  author  has 
a  mind  to  terrify  us,  it  thunders;  when 
he  would  make  us  melancholy,  the  ftage 
is  darkened.  But  among  all  our  tragic 
artifices,  I  am  the  moft  offended  at  thole 
which  are  made  ufe  of  to  infpire  us  with 
magnificent  ideas  of  the  perfons  that 
JpL-ak.  The  ordinary  method  of  mak- 
ing an  hero,  is  to  clap  a  huge  plume  of 
feathers  upon  his  head,  which  rifes  fo 
very  high,  that  there  is  often  a  greater 
length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of  his 
head,  than  to  the  foleof  his  foot.  One 
would  believe,  that  we  thought  a  great 
man  and  a  tall  man  the  fame"  thing. 
This  very  much  embarrafles  the  aclor, 
who  is  forced  to  hold  his  neck  extreme- 
ly lliff  and  fteady  all  the  while  he  fpeaks; 
and  notwithftanding  any  anxieties  which 
he  pretends  for  his  miftrefs,  his  country, 
or  his  friends,  one  may  fee  by  his  ac- 
tion, that  his  greatell  care  and  concern 
is  to  keep  the  plume  of  feathers  from 
falling  off  his  head.  For  my  own  part, 
when  I  fee  a  man  uttering  his  complaints 
under  fuch  a  mountain  of  feathers,  I 
am  apt  to  look  upon  him  rather  as  an 
unfortunate  lunatic,  than  a  diftrefled 
Jwi»»  As  thcfe  fuperfluous  oruaiuents 


upon  the  head  make  a  great  man,  a 
princefs  generally  receives  her  grandeur 
from  thofe  additional  incumbrances  that 
fall  into  her  tail ;  I  mean  the  broad 
fweeping  train  that  fellows  her  in  all 
her  motions,  and  finds  conftant  employ- 
ment for  a  boy  who  ihnds  behind  her 
to  open  and  fpread  it  to  advantage.  I 
do  not  know  how  others  are  affefted  at 
this  fight,  but  I  mull  confefs,  my  eye* 
are  wholly  taken  up  with  the  page's 
part;  and  as  for  the  queen,  I  am  not  fo 
attentive  to  anything  me  fpeaks,  as  to 
the  right  adjufting  of  her  train,  left  it 
mould  chance  to  trip  up  her  heels,  or 
incommode  her,  as  me  walks  to  and 
fro  upon  the  ftage.  It  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  very  odd  fpeclacle,  to  fee  a  queen 
venting  her  paflion  in  a  difordered  mo- 
tion,  and  a  little  boy  taking  care  all  the 
while  that  they  do  not  ruffle  the  tail  of 
her  gown.  The  parts  that  the  two  per- 
fons aft  on  the  ftage  at  the  fame  time, 
are  very  different  j  the  princefs  is  afraid 
left  fhe  fhould  incur  the  difpleafure  of  the 
king  her  father,  or  lofe  the  hero  her 
lovM'i  whilft  her  attendant  is  only  con- 
cerned left  fhe  mould  entangle  her  feet 
in  her  petticoat. 

We  are  told,  that  an  ancient  tragic 
poet,  to  move  the  pity  of  his  audience 
for  his  exiled  kings  and  diftrefled  he- 
roes, ufed  to  make  the  a&ors  reprefent 
them  in  drefles  and  cloaths  that  were 
thread  bare  and  decayed.  This  arti- 
fice for  moving  pity,  feems  as  ill-con- 

trived 
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triveii  as  that  we  have  been  {peaking  of 
to  infpire  us  with  a  great  idea  of  the 
perfons  introduced  upon  the  ftage.  "n 
fliort,  I  would  have  our  conceptions 
railed  by  the  rQ:,.-.-/  of  thought  and 
fublimitv  of  expreflion,  rather  than  by 
a  train  of  robes  or  a  plume  of  feathers. 
Another  mechanical  method  of  mak- 
incr  _/eat  men,  and  adding  diynity  to 
kings  and  queens,  is  to  accompany 
them  with  halberts  and  battle-  axes .  Two 
or  three  fhifters  of  fcenes,  with  the  two 
candle -fnuffers,  make  up  a  compleat 
body  of  guards  upon  the  Englifhftage; 
and  by  the  addition  of  a  few  porters 
drefled  in  red  coats,  can  reprefent  above 
a  dozen  legions.  I  have  fometimes  feen 
a  couple  of  armies  drawn  up  together 
upon  the  ftage,  when  the  poet  has  been 
tlifpofed  to  do  honour  to  his  generals. 
It  is  impoflible  for  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion to  multiply  twenty  men  into  fuch 
prodigious  multitudes,  or  to  fancy  that 
two  or  three  hundred  thoxifand  foldiers 
are  fighting  in  a  room  of  forty  or  fifty 
yards  in  compafs.  Incidents  of  fuch  a 
nature  mould  be  told,  not  reprefented. 


.  •  '  —JVon  tamcn  intus 

Dlfna  geri  promes  infccnam:  multaque  tcl'et 
Ex  oculis,  que  tncx  narret  facundia  pr<ff  r,s, 
HOR.  ARS  POET.  VER.  182. 

Yet  there  are  things  improper  for  a  fcene, 
"Which  men  of  judgment  only  will  relate. 

ROSCOMMON. 

I  mould  therefore,  in  this  particular, 
recommend  to  my  countrymen  the  ex- 
ample of  the  French  ftage,  where  the 
kings  and  queens  always  appear  unat- 
tended, and  leave  their  guards  behind 
the  fcenes.  I  mould  likewife  be  glad 
if  we  imitated  the  French  in  bamming 


from  our  ftage  the  noife  of  drums,  (rum- 
pets,  and  huzzas j  which  is  fometimes 
ib  very  great,  that  when  there  is  a  battle 
in  the  Hay  market  theatre,  one  may  hear 
it  as  farar.  Charing  Crofs. 

I  have  here  only  touched  upon  thofe 
particular?  which  are  made  ufe  of  to 
raife  anc  nger'-ndize  the  perfons  of  a 
tragedy;  and  mall  mew  in  another  pa- 
per the  feveral  expedients  which  are 
praftifed  by  authors  of  a  vulgar  genius 
to  move  terror,  pity,  or  admiration,  in 
their  hearers. 

The  taylor  and  the  painter  often 
contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  a  tragedy 
more  than  the  poet.  Scenes  affect  or- 
dinary minds  as  much  as  fpeeches;  and 
our  aclors  are  very  fenfible,  that  a  well- 
drefled  play  has  fometimes  brought  them 
as  full  audiences,  as  a  well-written  one. 
The  Italians  have  a  very  good  phrafe 
to  exprefs  this  art  of  impofing  upon  the 
fpeclators  by  appearances:  they  call  it 
the '  Fourberia  del  la  fcena — the  knavery 
'  or  trick  »0i  part  of  the  drama.'  But 
however  the  fliow  and  outfide  of  the 
tragedy  may  work  upon  the  vulgar,  the 
more  understanding  part  of  the  audience 
immediately  fee  through  it  and  defpife  it. 

A  good  poet  will  give  the  reader  a 
more  lively  idea  of  an  army  or  a  battle 
in  a  defcription,  than  if  he  a&nally  faw 
them  drawn  up  in  fquadrons  and  bat- 
talions, or  engaged  in  the  confufion  of 
a  fight;  Our  minds  fliould  be  opened 
to  great  conceptions,  and  inflamed  with 
glorious  fentiments,  by  what  the  after 
fpeaks,  more  than  by  what  he  appears. 
Can  all  the  trappings  or  equipage  of  a 
king  or  hero  give  Brutus  half  that  pomp 
and  majefty  which  lie  receives  from  a  few 
lines  in  Shakefpeare? 

C 


N*  XLIII.     THURSDAY,    APRIL    19. 

H«    TIB!   ERUNT   ARTESJ    PACIS<VUE   IMTPONERE   MOREM, 
PARCERE   SUBJECTIS,  ET    DEBEtLARE   SUPERBOS. 

VIRG.  ^EN.  vi.  ?5£ 

BE   THESE   THY   ARTS;    TO   BID   CONTENTION   CEASE, 
CHAIN    UP   STERN    WAR,    AND  GIVE   THE    NATIONS   PEACE} 
O'ER    SUBJECT   LANDS   EXTEND   THY   GENTLE    SWAY, 
AND    TEACH   WITH   IRON   ROD   THE   HAUGHTY    TO  OBEY. 

HERE  are  crowds  of  men,  whofe     them  to  be  led  by  fome  continual  ta/k 
JL     great  misfortune  it  is  that  they  .  or  employment.     Thefe  are  fuch  as  we 
were   not  bound    to   mechanic   arts  or     commonly  call   dull   fellows  j    perfons, 
trades  j  it  being  absolutely  neceffary  for     who  for  want  of  fomething  to  do,  out  of 

a  certain 
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a  certain  vacancy  of  thought,  rath 

curio: 

for  which:' 

you  a  notion  of  them  I- 

icnting  you  with 

man,  who  belon 

order  of  men,  jcii.lu.:, 


OXFORD,    APRIL    1$,     II  I. 
FOUR    O'CLOCK   IN    THE  M>  I 


TN  fomc  of  your  late  fjHTuhti 

*   find  fomc  Ik-  ••  i    hif- 

fhew  them  iii  ioMuvvhat  too  ludu1 

i  weighed  that  nutter, 
and  think  that  ih. 
tiations  may  bdi  M  in  iucli  af- 

i  lhail,  therefore,  forth- 
of  mankind,  (which,  I  trull,  yo; 

;ually  concerned  for)    propo.c  an 
inliitution  of  that  nature  for  example 

I  muft  confefs  the  defign  and  tranf- 
aftions  of  too  many  clubs  are  trifling, 
and  m.mifeftly  of  no  conference  to  the 
nation  or  public  weal:  thofe  I  will  give 
you  up.  But  you  muft  dome  then  the 
to  own,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
ulli'ul  or  1  uidable,  than  the  fcheme  we 
go  upon.  To  a1.  oid  nicknames  and  wit- 
ticifms,  we  call  ourfelves  The  11 
madal  Meeting:  our  prefident  continues 
ft,  and  Ibmetimes  four 
or  five:  we  are  all  grave,  ferious,  de- 
ilgning  men,  in  our  way;  we  think  it 
our  duty,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  take 
care  the  conititution  receives  no  harm  — 
Nt  quid  detriments  Res  capiat  pubiica  — 
To  cenfure  cloclrines  or  fails,  peifons 
or  things,  which  we  do  not  like;  to 
fettle  the  nation  at  home,  and  to  carry 
on  the  war  abroad,  where  and  in  what 
manner  we  lee  fit.  If  other  people  are 
not  of  our  opinion,  we  cannot  help  that. 
It  were  better  they  were.  Moreover, 
we  now  and  then  condefcend  to  direft, 
in  tome  meafure,  the  little  affairs  of  our 
own  univerlity. 

Verily,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  much 
offended  at  the  act  for  importing  French 
wines:  a  bottle  or  two  of  good  folid  edi- 
fying port  at  honelt  George's  m;ule  a 
night  chearful,  and  threw  oif  relerve. 
But  this  plaguy  French  claret  will  not 
only  coll  us  more  money,  but  do  us 
lefs  good:  had  we  been  aware  of  it,  be- 
fore it  had  gone  too  far,  I  mult  tcil  you, 
we  would  have  petitioned  to  be  heard 
upon  that  fubjccl.  But  let  that  pals. 


I  muft  let  you  know  likewife,  good 
Sir,  th 

piince's  march,  in  conjunction  with  in- 
to be  p:ilp:-Hy  againft  our  good- 
:>1  liking,  and,  for  all  M« 
nilt,  a   moil  dangerous   ir.; 

by  no  men 

that  forne  people  are  not  at  the  ' 
oi/r.  te  let- 

»m  for  a  politician, 
verfed  in  matters  oft!  to  fu- 

much,  as  a  per.  nd  of 

mine  tells  me. 

We  think  it    hit  clonv  tl«c 

bufmels  \\ith  die  malecontents  in  Hun- 
gary, and  mall  clap  up  a  peace  there. 

What  the  neutral  it  v  aimy  is  to  do, 
or  what  the  army  in  Flaiv.Jers,  and  \v!ut 
two  or  three  other  princes,  is  not  yet  fully 
determined  among  us:  and  we  wait  im- 
patiently for  the  coming-in  of  the  next 
Dyer,  who,  you  muft  know,  is  our  au- 
thentic intelligence,  our  Ariftotle  in  po- 
litics. And  it  is  indeed  but  fit  there 
fhould  be  fome  dernier  refort,  the  ab- 
folute  decider  of  ail  conn  overlies. 

We  were  lately  informed,  that  the 
gallant  trained-bands  had  patrolled  all 
night  long  about  the  ftreets  of  London: 
we  indeed  could  not  imagine  any  occa- 
fion  for  it,  we  gueilcd  not  a  tittle  on't 
aforehand,  we  were  in  nothing  . 
fecret;  and  that  city-tradtlmen,  or  their 
apprentices,  mould  do  duty,  or  \\ork, 
during  the  holidays,  we  thought  abfo- 
lutely  impoffible.  Bijt  Dyer  being  p0- 
fitive  in  it,  and  (bine  letters  from  otlu-r 
people,  who  had  talked  with  fome  who 
had  it  from  thofe  who  fhould  know, 
giving  fome  countenance  to  it,  the  chair- 
man reported  from  the  committee,  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  that  affair,  that 
it  was  poffible  there  might  be  fomething 
in  it.  I  have  much  more  to  lay  to  you, 
but  my  two  good  friends  and  n 
hours,  Dominic'rc  and  Slyboots,  ai 
come  in,  and  the  cotfee's  ready.  I  ;m, 
in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Spectator,  your 
admirer  and  humble  fervant, 

ABRAHAM  FROTH. 

You  may  obferve  the  turn  of  th«  ir 
minds  tends  only  to  novelty,  and  i.ot 
fatisf.icVion  in  any  thing.  It  would  be 
difappointment  to  them,  to  come  to  cer- 
tainty in  any  thing,  for  that  would 
gravel  them,  and  put  an  end  to  their 
inquiries,  which  dull  fellows  do  not 
make  for  in  formation,  but  for  exerciie. 
J  do  not  know  bui  thi*  may  be  a  \ery 

good 
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good  way  of  accounting  for  what  we 
frequently  fee,  to  wit,  that  dull  fellows 
prove  very  good  men  of  bufmefs.  Buli- 
nefs  relieves  them  from  their  own  natu- 
ral heavinefs,  by  furnifhing  them  with 
what  to  do;  whereas  bufmefs  to  mercu- 
rial men,  is  an  interruption  from  their 
real  exiftence  and  happinefs.  Though 
the  dull  part  of  mankind  are  harmlefs 
in  their  amufements,  it  were  to  be  wifh- 
Cd  they  had  no  vacant  time,  becaufe 
they  ufually  unde/take  fomething  that 
makes  their  wants  confpicuous,  by  their 
manner  of  fupplying  them.  You  mall 
feldom  find  a  dull  fellow  of  good  edu- 
cation, but  (if  he  happens  to  have  any 
leifure  upon  his  hands)  will  turn  his 
head  to  one  of  thofe  two  amufements, 
for  all  fools  of  eminence,  politics,  or 
poetry.  The  former  of  thefe  arts  is 
the  ftudy  of  all  dull  people  in  general; 
but  when  dulnefs  is  lodged  in  a  perfon 
of  a  quick  animal  life,  it  generally 
exerts  itfelf  in  poetry.  One  might  here 
mention  a  few  military  writers,  who 
give  great  entertainment  to  the  age,  by 
reafon  that  the  ftupidity  of  their  heads 
is  quickened  by  the  alacrity  of  their 
hearts.  This  constitution  in  a  dull  fel- 
low, gives  vigour  to  nonfenfe,  and 
makes  the  puddle  boil,  which  would 
otherwise  ftagnate.  The  Britifh  Prince, 
that  celebrated  poem,  which  was  wrt- 
ten  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, and  defervedly  called  by  the  wits 
of  that  age  incomparable,  was  the  effect 


of  fuch  an  unhappy  genius  as  we  «rft 
fpeaking  of.  From  among  many  other 
diftichs,  no  lefs  to  be  quoted  on  this 
account,  I  cannot  but  recite  the  two 
following  lines; 

A  painted  veft  Prince  Voltager  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  Pift  his  grandfire  won* 

Here  if  the  poet  had  not  been  vivaci- 
ous, as  well  as  ftupid,  he  could  not,  in 
the  warmth  and  hurry  of  nonfenfe,  have 
been  capable  of  forgetting  that  m  irher 
Prince  Voltager,  nor  his  grandfather, 
could  ftrip  a  naked  man  of  his  doublet; 
but  a  fool  of  a  colder  conftitution  would 
have  ftaid  to  have  flea'd  the  Pitt,  ^nd 
'made  buff  of  his  ikin,  for  the  wearing 
of  the  conqueror. 

To  bring  thefe  obfervations  to  fome 
ufeful  pvvrpofe  of  life,  what  I  would  pro- 
pole  fhould  be,  that  we  imitated  thofe 
wife  nations,  wherein  every  man  learns 
fome  handicraft-work.  Would  it  not 
employ  a  beau  prettily  enough,  if,  in- 
ftead  of  eternally  playing  with  a  fmiff- 
box,  he  fpent  fome  part  of  his  time  in 
making  one?  Such  a  method  as  this 
would  very  much  conduce  to  the  public 
emolument,  by  making  every  man  living 
good  for  fomething;  for  there  would 
then  be  no  member  of  human  fociety, 
but  woukl  have  fome  little  pretenfions 
for  fome  degree  in  it;  like  him  who 
came  to  Will's  Coffee-houfe  upon  the 
merit  of  having  writ  a  poly  of  a  ring. 


N°  XLIV.    FRIDAY,    APRIL    20. 


TU,  OJJID  EGO  ET  POPULVS  MECUM  DESIDERET,  AUDI. 

HOR.  ARS  POET.  VER,  153. 


>JOW  HEAR  WHAT   EV  RY  AUDITOR   EXPECTS. 


ROSCOMMON. 


AMONG  the  feveral artifices  which 
are  put  in  practice  by  the  poets  to 
fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  with  ter- 
ror, the  firft  place  is  due  to  thunder  and 
lightning,  which  are  often  made  ufe  of 
at  the  defcending  of  a  god,  cr  the  rifing 
pf  a  ghoft;  at  the  vanifhing  of  a  devil, 
or  the  death  of  a  tyrant.  I  have  known 
a  bell  introduced  into  feveral  tragedies 
with  good  effect;  and  have  feen  the 
whole  aflembly  in  a  very  great  alarm  all 
the  while  it  has  been  ringing.  But  there 
is  nothing  which  delights  and  terrifies 
our  Englim  theatre  fo  much  as  a  ghoft, 
tfpecially  when  he  appears  in  a  bloody 


fhirt.  A  fpectre  has  very  often  faved 
a  play,  though  he  has  done  nothing  but 
rtaiked  acrois  the  ftage,  or  rofe  through 
a  cleft  of  it,  and  funk  again  without 
fpeaking  one  word.  There  may  be  a 
proper  feafon  for  thefe  feveral  terrors; 
and  when  they  only  «ome  in  as  aids  and 
affiftances  to  the  pcet,  they  are  not  only 
to  be  excuied,  but  to  be  applauded. 
Thus  the  founding  of  the  clock  in  Ve- 
nice Preferved,  makes  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  audience  quake;  and  conveys  a 
ftronger  terror  to  the  mind  than  it  is 
pomble  for  words  to  do.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  ghoft  in  Hamlet  is  a, 
mailer -piece 
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tmfter- piece  in  it's  kind,  and  wrought 
up  with  all  the  circumftances  that  can 
,  itlui  .im-ntion  or  horror.     The 
mind  of  the  reader  is  wonderfully  pic- 
Mr  his  reception  byjUedifcourfes 
./cede  it:  his  dumK  behaviour  at 
his  fir  It  entrance  (hikes  the  imagination 
very  ihongly;  but  every  time  he  enters, 
he  is   Hill  mote  terrifying.     Who  can 
read  the  fpeech  with  which  young  Ham- 
let accolh  him,  without  trembling. 

Hon.  Look,  my  Lord,  it  comes! 

HAM.   Angels  and  minillcrs  of  grace  de- 
fend us! 

Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd, 
Bring  with  thec  airs  from  heav'n,  or  blafts 

from  hell} 

Be  thy  events  wicked  or  charitable; 
Thou  com'ft  in  fuch  a  qucftionable  fliape, 
That  I  will  fpeak  to  thee.  I'll  call  tneeHamlet, 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane.  Oh!  anfwerme, 
Let  me  not  bnrft  in  ignorance  ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearfed  in  death, 
Have  burft  their  cearments?    Why  the  fe- 

pulchre, 

Wherein  we  faw  thee  quietly  inurn'd, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 
To  caft  thee  up  again?  What  may  this  mean  ? 
That  thou  dead  coarfe  again  in  complete  fteel 
Revifit'ft  thus  the  glirnpfes  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous? 

I  do  not  therefore  find  fault  with  the 
artifices  above-mentioned  when  they  are 
introduced  with  (kill,  and  accompanied 
by  proportionable  fentiments  and  ex- 
preffions  in  the  writing. 

For  the  moving  of  pity,  our  principal 
machine  is  the  handkerchief;  and  in- 
deed, in  our  common  tragedies,  we 
fhould  not  know  very  often  that  the 
perfons  are  in  diftrefs  by  any  thing  they 
lay,  if  they  did  not  from  time  to  time 
apply  their  handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  of  baniming 
this  inftrumentof  forrow  from  the  ftage; 
I  know  a  tragedy  could  not  fubfift  with- 
out it :  all  that  I  would  contend  for,  is 
to  keep  it  from  being  mifapplied.  In  a 
word,  I  would  have  the  a£tor'$  tongue 
fympathize  with  his  eyes. 

A  difconfolate  mother,  with  a  child 
in  her  hand,  has  frequently  drawn  com- 
paflion  from  the  audience,  and  has 
therefore  gained  a  place  in  feveral  trage- 
dies. A  modern  writer,  that  obferved 
how  this  had  took  in  other  plays,  being 
refolved  to  double  the  diftrefs,  and  melt 
his  audience  twice  as  much  as  thqfe  be- 
fore him  had  done,  brought  a  princefs 
upon  the  ftage  with  a  Huh  bay  in  one 


hand  and  a  girl  in  the  other.  This  too 
had  a  very  good  effect.  A  third  poet, 
being  refolved  to  out-write  all  his  pic- 
deccflbn,  a  few  years  ago  introduced 
three  children  with  great  fuccefs:  and 
as  I  am  informed,  a  young  gentleman, 
who  is  fully  determined  to  break  the 
moft  obdurate  hearts,  has  a  tia^edy  by 
him,  where  the  firft  perfon  that  appears 
upon  the  ftage  is  an  affli6b:d  widow  in 
IKT  mourning-weeds,  with  half  a  dozen 
fuheilffs  children  attending  htr,  like 
thofe  that  ufually  hang  about  the  figvue 
of  Charity.  Thus  feveral  incidents,  that 
are  beautiful  in  a  good  writer,  become 
ridiculous  by  falling  into  the  hands  of 
a  bad  one. 

But  among  all  our  methods  of  moving 
pity  or  terror,  there  is  none   fo  abfurd 
and  barbarous,  and  what  more  expofts 
us  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  our 
neighbours,  than  that  dreadful  butcher- 
ing of  one  another,  which  is  fo  very  fre- 
quent upon  the  Englim  ftage.     To  de- 
light in  feeing  men  (tabbed,  poifoned, 
racked,  or  impaled,  is  certainly  the  fign  of 
a  cruel  temper:  and  as  this  is  often  prac- 
tiled  before  the  Britifh  audience,  feveral 
French  critics,  who  think  thefe  are  grate- 
ful fpeftacles  to  us,  take  occafion  from 
them  to  reprefent  us  as  a  people  that  de- 
light in  blood.     It  is  indeed  very  odd, 
to  fee  our  ftage  ftrowed  with  carcafes  in 
the  laft  fcene  of  a  tragedy;  and  to  ob- 
ferve  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  playhoufc 
feveral  daggers,  poniards,  wheels,  bowls 
for  poifon,  and  many  other  inftruments 
of  death.     Murders  and  executions  are 
always  tranfacted  behind  the  fcenes  in 
the  French  theatre;  which  in  general 
is  very  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  a 
polite  and  civilized  people:  but  as  there 
are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule  on  the 
French  ftage,  it  leads  them  into  abfurdi- 
ties  almoft  as  ridiculous  as  that  which 
falls  under  our  prefent  cenfure.     I  re- 
member in  the  famous  play  of  Corneille, 
written  upon  the  fubjec~l  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii;  the  fierce  young  hero  who 
had  overcome  the  Curiatii  one  after  an- 
other, inftead  of  being -congratulated  by 
his  fifter  for  his  viftory,  being  upbraid- 
ed by  her  for  having  (lain  her  lover,  in 
the  height  of  his  paflion  and  refentment 
kills  her.    If  any  thing  could  extenuate 
fo  brutal  an  action,  it  would  be  the  doing 
of  it  on  a  fudden,  before  the  fentiments 
of  nature,  reafon,  or  manhood,  could 
take  place  in  him.     However,  to  avoid 
public  bloodfhed,  as  Coon  as  his  paflion 
M  i» 
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is  wrought  to  it's  height,  he  follows  his 
fitter  the  whole  length  of  the  ftage,  and 
forbears  killing  her  till  they  are  both 
withdrawn  behind  the  fcenes.  I  muft 
eonfefs,  had  he  murdered  her  before  the 
audience,  the  indecency  might  have  been 
greater}  but  as  it  is,  it  appears  very  un- 
natural, and  looks  like  killing  in  cold 
blood.  To  give  my  opinion  upon  this 
cafe,  the  fact  ought  not  to  have  been 
reprefented,  but  to  have  been  told,  if 
there  was  any  occafion  for  it. 

It  may  rot  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader  to  fee  how  Sophocles  has  conduct  - 
ed  tragedy  under  the  like  delicate  cir- 
cumftances.     Oreftes  was  in  the  fame 
condition  with  Hamlet  in  Shakefpeare, 
his  mother  having  murdered  his  father, 
and  taken  porTeflion  of  his  kingdom  in 
confpiracy  with    the    adulterer.      The 
young  prince  therefore,  being  determin- 
ed to  revenge  his  father's  death  upon 
thofe  who  filled  his  throne,  conveys  him- 
1'elf  by  a  beautiful  ftratagem  into  his 
mother's  apartment,  with  a  resolution  to 
kill  her.     But  becauie  fuch  a  fpectacle 
would  have  been  too  mocking  for  the 
audience,  this  dreadful  refolution  is  exe- 
cuted behind  the  fcenes:  the  mother  is 
heard  calling  out  to  her  fon  for  mury; 
and  the  fonanfweringher,  that  (he  (hew- 
ed no  mercy  to  his  father;  after  which 
(he  fhrieks  out  that  (he  is  wounded,  and 
by  what  follows  we  rind  that  fhe  is  (Vain. 
I 'do  not  remember  that  in  any  of  our 
plays  there  are  fpeeches  made  behind  the 
fcenes,  though  there  are  other  inllances 
of  this  nature  to  be  met  with  in  thole  of 
the  ancients:  and  I  believe  my  reader 
will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  infinitely  more  affecting  in  this 
dreadful  dialogue  between  the  mother 
and    her   fon  behind  the  fcenes,   than 
could  have  been  in  any  thing  tran faded 
before  the  audience.     Oreftes  immedi- 
ately after  meets  the  ufurper  at  the  en« 
trance  of  his  palace;  and  by  a  very  hap- 
py thought  of  the  poet  avoids  killing 
him  before  the  audience,  by  telling  him 
that  he  mould  live  feme  time  in  his  pre- 
fent  bitternefs  of  foul  before  he  would 
difpatch  him,  and  by  ordering  him  to 
retire  into  that  part  of  the  palace  where 
he  had  (lain  his  father,  whofe  murder 
he  would  revenge  in  the  very  fame  place 
where  it  was  committed.   By  this  means 
the  poet  obferves  that  decency  which 
Horace  afterwards-eftablifhed  by  a  rule, 
of  forbearing  to   commit  parricides  or 
unnatural  murder*  before  tht  aiialien.ee. 


Nee  coram  ptfulo  Mtos  JlffJea  truciJct. 

ARS  POET.  VER.  185, 

Let  not  Medea  draw  her  murd'ring  knife, 
And  fpill  her  children*  blood  upon  the  ftage, 
ROSCOMMON. 

The  French  have  therefore  refined  too 
much  upon  Horace's  rule,  who  never 
deiigned  to  banim  all  kinds  of  death 
from  the  ftage;  but  only  fuch  as  had  too 
much  horror  in  them,  and  which  would 
have  a  better  effect  upon  the  audience 
when  tranfacted  behind  the  fcenes.  I 
would  therefore  Ftcommend  to  my  coun- 
trymen the  practice  of  the  ancient  poets, 
who  were  very  fparing  of  their  public 
executions,  and  rather  chofe  to  perform 
them  behind  the  fcenes,  if  it  could  be 
done  with  as  great  an  effect  upon  th« 
audience.  At  the  fame  time  I  muft  ob- 
ferve,  that  though  the  devoted  peribns 
of  the  tragedy  were  feldom  (lain  before 
the  audience,  which  has  generally  fome- 
thing  ridiculous  in  it,  their  bodies  were 
often  produced  after  their  death,  which 
has  always  in  it  fomething  melancholy  or 
terrifying;  fo  that  the  killing  on  the  ftage 
does  not  leem  to  have  been  avoided  only 
as  an  indecency,  but  alfo  as  an  impro- 
bability. 

Nee  pueres  coram  fcfulo  Medfa  trucidtt; 
Aut  bumanapalatn  coquat  exta  nefariutAtreui  \ 
Aut  in  avcm  Prague  v(rtatur)  Cadmus  ia  an- 

gut.tn: 

Quodcuuque  t,ftend\$  mlblj!ct  Incredulits  odi. 
HOR.  Axs  POET.  VER.  185. 

Medea  muft  not  draw  her  murd'iing  knife, 
Nor  Atreus  there  his  horrid  feaft  prepare: 
Cadmus  and  Progne's  metamorphcfis, 
(She  to  a  fwallow  turn'd,  he  to  a  fnake) 
And  whatfoever  contradicts  my  fenfe, 
I  hate  to  fee,  and  never  can  believe. 

ROSCOMMON. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  feveral 
dramatic  inventions  which  are  made  ule 
of  by  the  ignorant  poets  to  fupply  the 
place  of  tragedy,  and  by  the  (kilful  to 
improve  it;  Ibme  of  which  I  could  wifh 
intirely  rejected,  and  the  reft  to  be  ufed 
with  caution.  It  would  be  an  endlefs 
talk  to  confider  comedy  in  the  fame  light, 
and  to  mention  the  innumerable  (hifts 
that  fmall  wits  put  in  practice  to  raile  a 
laugh.  Bullock  in  a  (hort  coat,  and 
Norris  in  a  long  one,  feldom  fail  of  this 
effect.  In  ordinary  comedies,  a  broad 
and  a  narrow- brim  rued  hat  are  different 
characters.  Sometimes  the  wit  of  the 
frene  lies  in  a  ihouldevbelt,  and  fome- 
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times  in  a  pair  of  whlfkers.  A  lover 
running  about  the  llage,  with  his  head 
peeping  out  of  a  l>:irrcl,  was  tho 
very  good  jeit  in  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's time ;  and  invented  by  one  of  the 
ftrit  wits  of  that  age.  But  becaule  ri- 
dicule is  not  fo  delicate  as  companion, 


and  becaufe  the  objefts  that  make  ua 
laugh  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than 

thole  that  make  i.  re  is  a  much 

greater  latitude  lor   comic   than  tragic 
artifices,   and    by  conicquence   :i 
greater  indulgence  to  be  allowed  them. 

C 


N°  XLV.     SATURDAY,    APRIL 


NATIO  COM^DA   E8T-      ••     • 

Juv.  SAT.  in.  loo. 

THI  NATION  IS   A   COMPANY  OF   PLAY1RS. 


THERE  is  nothing  which  I  more 
dclire  than  a  fate  and  honourable 
peace,  though  at  the  lame  time  I  am  very 
npprehentive  of  many  ill  cowfequences 
that  may  attend  it.  I  do  not  mean  in 
to  our  politics,  but  our  manners. 
What  an  inundation  of  ribbons  and  bro- 
cades will  break  in  upon  us!  What  peals 
of  laughter  and  impertinence  (hall  we 
be  expofed  to!  For  the  prevention  of 
thefe  great  evils,  I  could  heartily  wifh 
that  there  was  an  a£l  of  parliament  for 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  French 
fopperies. 

The  female  inhabitants  of  our  ifland 
have  already  received  very  ftrong  Jm- 
preffions  from  this  ludicrous  nation, 
though  by  the  length  of  the  war,  as  there 
is  no  evil  which  has  not  fome  good  at- 
tending it,  they  are  pretty  well  worn 
out  and  forgotten.  I  remember  the  time 
when  fome  of  our  well-bred  country- 
women kept  their  valet-de-chambre,  be- 
caufe forfooth,  a  man  was  much  more 
handy  about  them  than  one  of  their  own 
fex.  I  myfelf  have  feen  one  of  thefe 
male  Abigails  tripping  about  the  room 
with  a  looking-glafs  in  his  hand,  and 
combing  his  lady's  hair  a  whole  moin- 
ing  together.  Whether  or  no  there  was 
any  truth  in  the'ftory  of  a  lady's  being 
got  with  child  by  one  of  thefe  her  hand- 
maids I  cannot  tell,  but  I  think  at  pre- 
fent  the  whole  race  of  them  is  extinft  in 
our  own  country. 

About  the  time  that  feveral  of  our 
fex  were  taken  into  this  kind  of  lervice, 
the  ladies  likewife  brought  up  the  famion 
of  receiving  vifits  in  their  beds.  It  was 
then  locked  upon  as  a  piece  of  ill-breed- 
ing for  a  woman  to  refufe  to  fee  a  man, 
becaufe  me  was  not  Itirring ;  and  a  porter 
would  have  been  thought  unfit  for  his 
place,  that  could  have  made  fo  aukwaid 


an  excufe.  As  I  love  to  fee  every  thing 
that  is  new,  I  once  prevailed  upon  my 
friend  Will  Ho  icycoinb  to  carry  me 
along  with  him  to  one  of  thefe  travelled 
ladies,  defiring  him,  at  the  lame  tim«^ 
to  prefent  me  as  a  foreigner  who  could 
not  fpeak  Englifh,  that  fo  1  might  not 
be  obliged  to  bear  a  part  in  the  difcourfe. 
The  lady,  though  willing  to  appear  un- 
dreft,  had  put  on  her  btft  looks,  and 
painted  herielf  for  our  reception.  Her 
hair  appeared  in  a  very  niie  diforder,  as 
the  night-gown  which  was  thrown  upon 
her  moulders  was  ruffled  with  great 
care.  For  my  part,  I  am  fo  Ihocked 
with  every  thing  that  looks  immodeft  in 
the  fair- fex,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
taking  off  my  eye  from  her  when  (he 
moved  in  her  bed,  and  was  in  the  greateft 
confufion  imaginable  every  time  (he  Itir- 
r«d  a  leg  or  an  arm.  As  the  coquettes, 
who  introduced  this  cuftom,  grew  old, 
they  left  it  off  by  degree?.;  well  know- 
ing that  a  woman  of  threefcore  may  kick 
and  tumble  her  heart  out  without  making 
any  impreffions. 

Sempronia  is  at  prefent  the  moft  pro- 
felt  admirer  of  the  French  nation,  but 
is  fo  modelt  as  to  admit  her  vilitants  no 
farther  thnn  her  toilet.  It  is  a  very  odd 
fightthat  beautifulcivature  makes, when 
(he  is  talking  politics  with  her  treffes 
flowing- about  her  (lioulders,  and  exa- 
mining that  face  in  the  glai's  which  docs 
fuch  execution  upon  all  the  male  (hinders- 
by.  How  prettily  does  (he  divide  her 
difcourfe  between  her  woman  and  her 
vifitantsi  What  fprightly  tranfitions 
does  (he  make  from  an  opera  or  a  fer- 
mon,  to  an  ivory  comb  or  a  pin-cufhion? 
How  have  I  been  pleafed  to  fee  her  in- 
terrupted in  an  account  of  her  travels, 
by  a  meflage  to  her  footman;  and  hold- 
ing her  tongue  in  the  midll  of  a  mo- 
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ral  reflexion,  by  applying  the  tip  of  it 
to  a  patch? 

There  is  nothing  which  expofes  a 
woman  to  greater  dangers,  than  that 
gaiety  and  airinefs  of  temper,  which  are 
natural  to  moft  of  the  fex.  It  mould 
be  therefore  the  concern  of  every  wife 
nnd  virtuous  woman,  to  keep  this 
fprightlinefs  from  degenerating  into  le- 
vity. On  the  contrary,  the  whole  dif- 
courfe  and  behaviour  of  the  French  is 
to  make  the  fex  more  fantaftical,  or,  as 
they  arepleafed  to  term  it,  *  more  awak- 
'  ened,'  than  is  confident  either  with 
virtue  or  difcretion.  To  fpeak  loud  in 
pxiblic  aflemblies,  to  let  every  one  hear 
you  talk  of  things  that  mould  only  be 
mentioned  in  private,  or  in  whifper,  are 
looked  upon  as  parts  of  a  refined  edu- 
cation. At  the  fame  time  a  blum  is 
unfafliionable,  and  filence  more  ill-bred 
than  any  thing  that  can  be  fpoken.  In 
fhort,  difcretion  and  modefty,  which  in 
all  other  ages  and  countries  have  been 
regarded  as  the  greateft  ornaments  of 
the  fair-fex,  are  confidered  Ss  the  in- 
gredients of  narrow  converfation  and 
family  behaviour. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at  the  tragedy 
of  Macbeth,  and  unfortunately  placed 
rnyfeif  under  a  woman  of  quality  that 
is  fmce  dead}  who,  as  I  found  by  the 
noife  me  made,  was  newly  returned 
from  France.  A  little  before  the  rifing 
of  the  curtain,  me  broke  out  into  a 
loud  folijoquy— *  When  will  the  dear 
*  witches  enter?'  and  immediately  upon 
their  firft  appearance,  aflced  a  lady  that 
lat  three  boxes  from  her,  on  her  right- 
hand,  if  thofe  witches  were  not  charm- 
ing creatures.  A  little  after,  as  Bet- 
terton  was  in  one  of  the  fined  fpeeches 
of  the  play,  (he  fliook  her  fan  at  another 
lady,  who  fat  as  far  on  her  left-hand, 
and  told  her  with  a  whifper  that  might 
be  heard  all  over  the  pit,  we  muft  not 
expect  to  fee  Balloon  to-night.  Not 
Jong  after,  calling  cut  to  a  young  ba- 
ronet by  his  name,  who  fat  three  feats 
before  me,  fhe  afked  him  whether  Mac- 


beth's  wife  was  ftill  alive;  and  before  lie 
could  give  an  anfwer,  fell  a  talking  of 
the  ghoft  of  Banquo.  She  had  by  this 
time  formed  a  little  audience  to  herfelf, 
and  fixed  the  attention  of  all  about  her. 
But  as  I  had  a  mind  to  hear  the  play,  I 
got  out  of  the  fphere  of  her  imperti- 
nence, and  planted  myfelf  in  one  of  the 
remoteft  corners  of  the  pit. 

This  pretty  childiflinefsof  behaviour 
is  one  of  the  moil  refined  parts  of  co- 
quetry, and  is  not  to  be  attained  in 
perfection  by  ladies  that  do  not  travel 
for  their  improvement.  A  natural  and 
unconftrained  behaviour  has  fomcthing 
in  it  fo  agreeable,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
to  fee  people  endeavouring  after  it. 
But  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  Ib  very  hard 
to  hit,  when  it  is  not  born  with  us,  that 
people  often  make  themfelves  ridiculous 
in  attempting  it. 

A  very  ingenious  French  author  tells 
us,  that  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  France, 
in  his  time,  thought  it  ill-breeding,  and 
a  kind  of  female  pedantry,  to  pronounce 
an  hard  word  right;  for  which  reafon 
they  took  frequent  occafion  to  ufe  hard 
words,  that  they  might  rtiew  a  politeness 
in  murdering  them.  He  further  adds, 
that  a  lady  of  fome  quality  at  court, 
having  accidentally  made  ufe  of  an  hard 
word  in  a  proper  place,  and  pronounced 
it  right,  the  whole  affembly  was  out  of 
countenance  for  her. 

I  muft  however  be  fo  juft  as  to  own, 
that  there  are  many  ladies  who  have 
travelled  feveral  thoufands  of  miles 
without  being  the  worfe  for  it,  and 
have  brought  home  with  them  all  the 
modefty,  difcretion,  and  good  fenfe,  that 
they  went  abroad  with.  As  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  great  numbers  of 
travelled  ladies,  who  have  lived  all  their 
days  within  the  fmoke  of  London.  I 
have  known  a  woman  that  never  was 
out  of  the  parifh  of  St.  James's  betray 
as  many  foreign  fopperies  in  her  car- 
riage, as  me  could  have  gleaned  up  in 
half  the  countries  of  Europe. 
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WON   BIN*  JUNCTARXJM   DISCO«DIA   SXM1NA  ftllOM 
THE  JARRING   SIIDI  OF   ILL-CON«O»  T«D  THINGS. 


OVID.  MCT.  i.  9. 


WH  K  N  I  want  materials  for  this 
paper,  it  is  my  cultom  to  go 
abroad  in  quell  of  game;  and  when  I 
inter  any  proper  fubjetf,  I  take  the  firft 
opportunity  of  letting  down  an  hint  of 
it  upon  paper.  At  the  fame  time  1  look 
into  the  letters  of  my  conefpondents, 
and  if  I  find  any  thing  fu^eltrd  in 
them  that  may  afford  matter  of  fpecu- 
l.ition,  I  likewife  enter  a  minute  t»t  it 
in  my  colleclion  of  materials.  By  this 
means  I  frequently  carry  about  me  a 
whole  flieet-full  of  hints,  that  would 
look  like  a  rhapfody  of  nonfenfe  to  any 
bedy  but  myfelf;  there  is  nothing  in 
them  but  obfcurityand  confufion,  rav- 
ing and  inconfiftency.  In  fhort,  they 
are  my  fpeculations  in  the  fir  ft  princi- 
ples, that,  like  the  world  in  it's  chaos, 
are  void  of  all  light,  diltinftion,  and 
order. 

About  a  week  fmce  there  happened 
to  me  a  very  odd  accident,  by  reaibn  of 
one  of  thefe  my  papers  of  minutes  which 
I  had  accidentally  dropped  at  Lloyd's 
Coffce-houfe,  where  the  auclions  are 
ufually  keot.  Before  I  mifled  it,  there 
was  a  duller  of  people  who  had  found 
it,  and  were  diverting  themfelves  with 
it  at  one  end  of  the  coffee-houfe:  it  had 
raifed  fo  much  laughter  among  them 
before  I  had  obfcrved  what  they  were 
about,  that  I  had  not  the  courage  to 
own  it.  The  boy  of  the  coffee-houfe, 
when  they  had  done  with  it,  carried  it 
about  in  his  hand,  afking  every  body 
if  they  had  dropped  a  written  paper; 
but  nobody  challenging  it,  he  was  or- 
dered by  thofe  merry  gentlemen  who 
had  before  perufed  it,  to  get  up  into  the 
auc~lion-pulpit,  and  read  it  to  the  whole 
room,  that  if  any  one  would  own  it, 
they  might.  The  boy  accordingly 
mounted  the  pulpit,  and  with  a  very 
audible  voice  read  as  follows: 


MINUTES. 


Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  country  feat — 

tor  J  hate  long  fpeeches— Query, 

if  a  good  Chriftian  may  be  a  Conjurer — 

Childermas-day,  Saltfcller,  Houfe-dog, 

Screech-owljCiicket— Mr.Thomas  In- 


kle of  London,  in  the  good  fhip  called 
the  Achilles.  Varico — Atgrfjcittjue  me- 
dendo—  Ghofts— The  Lady's  Library- 
Lion  by  trade  a  Tailor— Dromedary 
called  Bucephalus— Equipage  the  lady's 
fummum  bonum— Charles  Lillie  to  be 
taken  notice  of— Short  face  a  relief  to 
envy — Redundancies  in  the  thiee  pro- 
frflions — King  Latinus  a  recruit — Jew 
devouring  an  ham  of  bacon— Weft- 
miniU-r  Ablu-y — Grand  Cairo — Pio- 
craltination — April  Fools— Blue  Boars, 
Red  Lious,  Hogs  in  Armour— Enter  a 
King  and  two  Fidlersyo/w/— AdmifTion 
into  the  Ugly  Club— Beauty,  how  im- 
proveable— Families  of  true  and  falfe 
Humour — The  Parrot's  School -Mif- 
trefs — Face  half  Pia  half  Britifti — 
No  Man  to  be  an  hero  of  a  Tragedy  un- 
der fix  feet — Club  of  Sighers— Letters 
from  Flower- pots,  Elbow- chairs,  Tape- 
Ih  y-  figures,  Lion,  Thunder — The  Bell 
rings  to  the  Puppet- (how—  Old  Woman 
with  a  beard  married  to  a  fmock-faced 
boy—My  next  coat  to  be  turned  up 
with  blue— Fable  of  Tongs  and  Grid- 
iron—Flower Dyers — The  Soldier's 
Prayer — '  Thank  ye  for  nothing,'  lays 
the  Gallypot — Paclolus  in  Stockings, 
with  golden  clocks  to  them— Bamboos, 
Cudgels,  Drum- flicks— Slip  of  my 
Landlady's  eldell  Daughter — The  black 
mare  with  a  ftar  in  her  forehead — The 
Barber's  Pole  —  Will  Honeycomb's 
coat-pocket — Caefar's  behaviour  and  my 
own  in  parallel  circumilances— Poem 
in  Patch  -  work— Nulli  gratis  eji  per- 
cu/us  Achilles — The  Female  Conventi- 
cler — The  Ogle-mafter. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  made  the 
whole  coffee- houfe  very  merry;  fome  ot" 
them  concluded  it  was  written  by  a 
madman,  and  others  by  fomebody  that 
had  been  taking  notes  out  of  the  Spec- 
tator. One  who  had  the  appearance  of 
a  very  fubftantial  citizen,  told  us,  with 
feveral  politic  winks  and  nods,  that  he 
wifhed  there  was  no  more  in  the  paper 
than  what  was  exprefTed  in  it:  that  for 
his  part,  he  looked  upon  the  Dromedary, 
the  Gridiron,  and  the  Barber's  Pole,  to 
fignify  Ibmething  more  than  what  was 

ufually 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


ufually  meant  by  thofe  words;  and  that 
he  thought  the  coffee-man  could  not 
do  better  than  to  carry  the  paper  to  one 
of  the  fecretaries  of  llate.  He  further 
added,  that  he  did  not  like  the  name  of 
the  outlandifh  man  with  the  golden 
clock  in  his  (lockings.  A  young  Ox- 
ford fcholar,  who  chanced  to  be  with 
his  uncle  at  the  coffee-houfe,  difcovered 
to  us  who  this  Paclolus  was ;  and  by 
•that  means  turned  the  whole  fcheme  of 
this  worthy  citizen  into  ridicule.  While 
they  were  making  their  feveral  conjec- 
tures upon  this  innocent  paper,  I  reached 
out  my  arm  to  the  boy,  as  he  was  com- 
ing out  of  the  pulpit,  to  give  it  me; 
which  he  did  accordingly.  This  drew 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon 
me;  but  afterhavingcall  a  curfory  glance 
over  it,  and  (hook  my  head  twice  or 
thrice  at  the  reading  of  it,  I  twifted  it 
into  a  kind  of  match,  and  lit  my  pipe 
with  it.  My  profound  filence,  toge- 
ther with  the  fteadinefs  of  my  counte- 
nance, and  the  gravity  of  my  behaviour 
during  this  whole  tranfaclion,  raifed  a 
very  loud  laugh  on  all  fides  of  me;  but 
as  I  had  efcaped  all  fufpicion  of  being 
the  author,  I  was  very  well  fatisfied; 
and  applying  myfelf  to  my  pipe  and  the 
Poftman,  took  no  fa;  ther  notice  of  any 
thing  that  pa  fled  about  me. 

My  reader  will  find,  that  I  have  al- 
ready made  ufe  of  above  half  the  con- 
tents of  the  foregoing  paper;  and  will 
cafily  fuppofe,  that  thofe  fubjecls  which 
are  yet  untouched,  were  fuch  provifions 
as  I  had  made  for  his  future  entertain- 
ment. But  as  I  hav«  been  unluckily 
prevented  by  this  accident,  I  (hall  only 
give  him  the  Jetters  which  relate  to  the 
two  laft  hints.  The  firft  of  them  I 
fhould  not  have  publimed,  were  I  not 
informed  that  there  is  many  an  hufband 
who  fuffers  very  much  in  his  private 
affairs  by  the  indifcreet  zeal  of  fuch  a 
partner  as  is  hereafter  mentioned;  to 
whom  I  may  apply  the  barbarous  in- 
fcription  quoted  by  the  Bifhop  of  Sa- 
lifbury  in  his  travels;  *  Dum  minis  pi  a 
'  efl>  fafta  ejt  impia — Through  too 
'  mtrch  piety  fhe  became  impious." 


T  Am  one  of  thofe  unhappy  men  that 
are  plagued  with  a  Gofpel-goflfip,  fo 
common  among  Di (Tenters,  cfpecially 
friends.  Lectures  in  the  morning, 
church-meetings  at  noon,  and  prepara- 
tion-fermons  at  night,  take  up  fo  much 
of  her  time,  it  is  very  rare  me  knows 
what  we  have  for  dinner,  unlefs  when 
the  preacher  is  to  be  at  it.  With  him 
come  a  tribe,  all  brothers  and  fifters,  it 
feems;  while  others,  really  fuch,  are 
deemed  no  relations.  If  at  any  time  I 
have  her  company  alone,  (he  is  a  mere 
fermon  popgun,  repeating  and  difcharg- 
ing  texts,  proofs,  and  applications,  ib 
perpetually,  that  however  weary  I  may 
go  to-bed,  the  noife  in  my  head  will 
not  let  me  deep  till  towards  morning. 
The  mifery  of  my  cafe,  and  great  num- 
bers of  fuch  fufferers,  plead  your  pity 
and  fpeedy  relief,  othenvife  muft  ex- 
peft,  in  a  little  time,  to  be  lectured, 
preached,  and  prayed  into  want,  unlefs 
the  happineis  of  being  fooner  talked  to 
death  prevent  it.  I  am,  &c.  ^  Q 

The  fecond    letter   relating   to  the 
Ogl ing-Mailer,  runs  thus: 


MR.   SPECTATOR. 


T  Am  an  Irifli  gentleman,  that  have 
•*•  travelled  many  years  for  my  im- 
provement; during  which  time  I  have 
accompli (hed  myfelf  in  the  whole  art  of 
ogling,  as  it  is  at  prefent  praclifed  in  all 
the  polite  nations  of  Europe.  Being 
thus  qualified,  I  intend,  by  the  advice 
of  my  friends,  to  fet  up  for  an  ogling- 
mailer.  I  teach  the  church-ogle  in  the 
morning,  and  the  playhoufe-ogle  by 
candle-light.  I  have  alfo  brought  over 
with  me  a  new  flying  ogle  fit  for  the 
Ring;  which  I  teach  in  the  duflc  of  the 
evening,  or  in  any  hour  of  the  day  by 
darkening  one  of  my  windows.  I 
have  a  manufcript  by  me  cafled  '  The 
'  Compleat  Ogler,'  which  I  mail  be 
ready  to  mew  you  upon  any  occafion. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you  will  publifh 
the  fubllance  of  this  letter  in  an  adver- 
tifement.  and  you  will  very  much  oblige, 
C  Your,  &c. 


N»  XLVIL 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


N°XLVII.    TUESDAY,    APRIL  24, 


•  IDE,  SI   SAflS.   i 
LAUGH,  IF   YOU'RE  WISE, 


MART. 


MR.   Hobbcs,  in  his   difcourfe  of 
hum  in   nature,    which    in    my 
opinion,  is  much  the  bed  of  all 
his  works,  after  fome  very  curious  ob- 
>ns    upon    laughter,    concludes 
thus :  «  The  paifion  of  laughter  is  no- 
;  elfe   but  <>ry  arifing 

>.i  of  fome 

eminency  in  ourfrlves,  by  comparifon 
with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or 
our  own  formerly,  for  men  laugh  at 
the  follies  of  themfdves  paft,  when 
<>;ne  fmldcnly  to  remembrance, 
bring  with  them  any  pre- 
fent  dishonour/ 

According  to  this  author  therefore, 
when  we  hear  a  man  laugh  exceflively, 
inftead  of  faying  he  is  very  merry,  we 
to  tell   him   he  is   very   proud. 
And  indeed,  if  we  look  into  the  bottom 
ot"  this  matter,  we  'liall  meet  with  many 
itions  to  confirm  us  in  his  opi- 
nion.    Every  one  laughs  at  fomebody 
t  in  an   inferior  ftute  of  folly  to 

himfelf.  It  was  formerly  the  cuftom 
for  every  great  houfe  in  England  to  keep 
a  tame  fool  drelfed  in  petticoats,  that 
the  heir  of  the  family  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  joking  upon  him  and  di- 
verting himfelf  with  his  abfurdities. 
For  the  fame  reafon  idiots  are  ftill  in 
requeft  in  mod  of  the  courts  of  Ger- 
many, where  there  is  not  a  prince  of 
any  great  magnificence,  who  has  not 
two  or  three  drafted,  diftinguifhed,  un- 
difputed  fools  in  his  retinue,  whom  the 
reil  of  the  courtiers  are  always  breaking 
their  jefts  upon. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  more  famous 
for  their  induftry  and  application,  them 
for  wit  and  humour,  hangup  in  feveral 
of  their  ftreets  what  they  call  the  fign  of 
the  Gaper,  that  is,  the  head  of  an  idiot 
drefled  in  a  cap  and  bells,  and  gaping 
in  a  mod  immoderate  manner:  this  is  a 
Itanding  jeft  at  Amfterdam, 

Thus  every  one  diverts  himfelf  with 
fome  perfon  or  other  that  is  below  him 
in  point  of  underftanding,  and  triumphs 
in  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius,  whiltt 
he  has  tuch  objects  of  derifion  before 
Jli*  eye».  Mr,  Dennis  has  very  well 


exprcflcd  this  in  a  couple  of  humoroua 
lines,  which  are  part  of  a  tranflation  of 
a  latire  in  Monfieur  Boilc.au. 

Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  tongue  out  at  another, 
An-  (hakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother. 

Mr.  Hobbes's  reflexion  gives  us  the 
reafon  why  the  infignificant  people  above- 
mentioned  are  ftirrers-up  ot  laughter 
among  men  of  a  grofs  tafte;  but  as  the 
more  underftanding  Pa't  of  mankind 
do  not  find  their  rinbility  affecled  by 
fuch  ordinary  objefts,  it  may  be  worth 
the  while  to  examine  into  the  feveral 
provocatives  of  laughter  in  men  of  fu- 
perior  fenfe  and  knowledge. 

In  the  firft  place  I  mult  obferve,  that 
there  is  a  let  of  merry  drolls,  whom  the 
common  people  of  all  countries  admire, 
and  feem  to  love  fo  well,  '  that  they 
'  could  eat  them,"  according  to  the  old 
proverb;  I  mean  thofe  circumforaneous 
wits  whom  every  nation  calls  by  the 
name  of  that  difh  of  meat  which  it  loves 
beft.  In  Holland  they  are  termed  Pick  led 
Herrings}  in  France,  Jean  Pottages;  in 
Italy,  Miccaroniesj  and  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, Jack-Puddings.  Thefe  merry 
wags,  from  whatfoeverfood  they  receive 
their  titles,  that  they  may  make  their 
audiences  laugh,  always  appear  in  a 
fool's  coat,  and  commit  fuch  blunders 
and  miftakes  in  every  ftcp  they  take, 
and  every  word  they  utter,  as  thofe  who 
liften  to  them  would  be  afhamed  of. 

But  this  little  triumph  of  the  under- 
ftanding, under  the  difguife  of  laughter, 
is  no  where  more  vifible  than  in  that 
cuftom  which  prevails  every  where 
among  us  on  the  firft  day  of  the  prefent 
month,  when  every  body  takes  it  in  his 
head  to  make  as  many  fools  as  he  can. 
In  proportion  as  there  are  more  follies 
difcovered,  fo  there  is  more  laughter 
raifed  on  this  day  than  on  any  other  i& 
the  whole  year.  A  neighbour  of  mine, 
who  is  a  haberdafher  by  trade,  and  a 
very  fhallow  conceited  fellow,  malcet 
his  boafts  that  for  thefe  ten  years  fuc- 
ceflively  he  has  not  made  lefs  than  a 
hundred  April  fools.  My  landlady 
h&J  a  falling  out  with  him  about  a  foi  t- 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


night  ago,  for  fending  every  one  of  her 
children  upon  fome  fleevelefs  errand,  as 
flie  terms  it.  Her  eldeft  ion  went  to 
buy  an  halfpenny  worth  of  incle  at  a 
fhoemaker\s  j  the  eldell  daughter  was 
difpatched  half  a  mile  to  lee  a  monfter; 
and  in  fhort,  the  whole  family  of  inno- 
cent children  made  April  fools.  Nay, 
my  landlady  herielf  did  not  efcape  him. 
This  empty  fellow  has  laughed  upon 
tliefe  conceits  ever  fmce. 

This  art  of  wit  is  well  enough,  when 
confined  to  one  day  in  a  twelvemonth; 
but  there  is  an  ingenious  tribe  of  men 
fprung  up  of  late  years,  who  are  for 
making  April  fool&every  day  in  the  year. 
Thefe  gentlemen  are  commonly  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  name  of  Biters;  a  race  of 
men  that  are  perpetually  employed  in 
laughing  at  tho£e  miftakes  which  are  of 
their  own  production. 

Thus  we  fee,  in  proportion  as  one 
man  is  more  refined  than  another,  he 
chufes  his  fool  out  of  a  lower  or  higher 
clafs  of  mankind;  or,  to  fpeak  in  a 
more  philofophical  language,  that  fecret 
elation  and  pride  of  heart,  which  is  ge- 
nerally called  laughter,  arifrs  in  him, 
from  his  comparing  himfelf  with  an  ob- 
ject below  him,  whether  it  fo  happens 
that  it  be  a  natural  or  an  artificial  fool. 
It  is  indeed  very  poflible,  that  the  perfons 
we  Inugh  at  may  in  the  main  of  their 
characters  be  much  wifer  men  than  our- 
felves;  but  if  they  would  have  us  laugh 
at  them,  they  mull  fall  fliort  of  us  in 
thofe  refpects  which  ftir  up  this  pafllon. 

lam  afraid  I  mall  appear  too  abftract- 
ed  in  my  fpeculations,  if  I  mew  that 
when  a  man  of  wit  makes  us  laugh,  it 
is  by  betraying  fome  oddnefs  or  infirmity 
in  his  own  character,  or  in  the  repre- 
fentation  which  he  makes  of  others ;  and 
that  when  we  laugh  at  a  brute,  or  even 
at  an  inanimate  thing,  it  is  at  fome  ac- 


tion or  incident  that  bears  a  remote 
analogy  to  any  blunder  or  abfurdity  in 
reafonable  creatures. 

But  to  come  into  common  life;  I  (hall 
pafs  by  the  confederation  of  thofe  ftage 
coxcombs  that  are  able  to  (hake  a  whole 
audience,  and  take  notice  of  a  particu- 
lar fort  of  men  who  are  fuch  provoker» 
of  mirth  in  converfation,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  for  a  club  or  merry  meeting  to 
fubfift  without  them;  I  mean  thole  ho- 
ned gentlemen  that  are  always  expofed 
to  the  wit  and  raillery  of  their  well- 
wifhers  and  companions;  that  are  pelted 
by  men,  women,  and  children,  friends 
and  foes,  and,  in  a  word,  ftand  as  Butts 
in  converfation,  for  every  one  to  (hoot 
at  that  pleafes.  I  know  feveral  of  thefe 
Butts  who  are  men  of  wit  and  fenie, 
though  by  fome  odd  turn  of  humour, 
fome  unlucky  caft  in  their  perfon  or  be- 
haviour, they  have  always  the  misfor- 
tune to  make  the  company  merry.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  a  man  is  not  qualified  for 
a  Butt,  who  has  not  a  good  deal  of  wit 
and  vivacity,  even  on  the  ridiculous 
fide  of  his  character.  A  ftupid  Butt  is 
only  fit  for  the  converfation  of  ordinary 
people;  men  of  wit  require  one  that  will 
give  them  play,  and  beftir  himfelf  in  the 
abfurd  part  of  his  behaviour.  A  Butt 
with  thefe  accomplifliments  frequently 
gets  the  laugh  of  his  fide,  and  turns  the 
ridicule  upon  him  that  attacks  him. 
Sir  John  Falftaffwas  an  hero  of  this  fpe- 
cies,  and  gives  a  good  defcription  of 
himfelf  in  his  capacity  of  a  Butt,  after 
the  following  manner:  '  Men  of  all 
forts/  fays  that  merry  knight,  '  take 
a  pride  to  gird  at  me.  The  brain  of 
man  is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing 
that  tends  to  laughter  more  than  I 
invent,  or  is  invented  on  me.  I  am 
not  only  witty  in  myfelf,  but  the  caufe 
that  wit  is  in  other  men/ 


N°  XLVIII.    TUESDAY,    APRIL  25. 


•PER  MULTAS  AD1TUM   SIBI  SJBPE  FIGUXAS 


REPPtRlT- 


OVID.  MIT.  XIT.  65*, 


THRO*  VARIOUS  SHAPES  HE  OFTEN  FINDS  ACCESS* 


MY  correfpondents  take  it  ill  if  I 
do  not,  from  time  to  time,  let 
them  know  I  have  received  their  letters. 
The  moft  effectual  way  will  be  to  pub- 
lifh  fome  of  them  that  are  upon  impor- 


tant fubjects;  which  I  (hall  introduce 
with  a  letter  of  my  own  that  I  writ  a 
fortnight  ago  to  a  fraternity  who  thought 
fit  to  make  me  an  honorary  member. 


TO 


THE    SPECTATOR." 


TO  THE  PRERIDFNT  AND  FFI.LOWS 
OF  THE  UGLY  CLUB. 

MAY  IT   PLEASE   YOUR   DEFORMITIES, 

•  ivcrived  tlie  notification  of  the 

MI-   you   have  done  me,  in  ad- 

mitting me  into   your  fociety.     I  ac- 

knowledge  my  want  of  merit,  and  for 

th.it  reufoii  mall  endeavour  at  all  times 

t>  make  up  my  own  failures,  by  intro- 

and  recommending  to  the  club 

of  more   undoubted   qualifica- 

tions than  I  can  pretend  to.     I   Hull 

next   week   come   down    in   the    IKige- 

coach,  in  order  to  take  my  fi-:it  at  the 

.   and  drill  brim1;  with  me   a  c:\u- 

uf  each  lex.     The  pcrfons  I  mall 

pref'.-nt   to  vou,  are  an  old  Beau  and  a 

modern  IVK     If  they  are  not  fo  emi- 

m-ntlv  gifted  by  nature  as  our  aflembly 

S  give  me  leave  to  lay  their  ac- 

quired uglinefs  is  greater  than  any  that 

has  ever  appeared  before  you.  The  Beau 

has  varied  his  drefs  every  -day  of  his  life 

for  thefe  thirty  years  lad  pait,  and  ftill 

added  to  the  deformity  he  was  born  with. 

The  Pi6l  has  ftill  greater  merit  toward 

;id   has,   ever  fmce  flie  came   to 

of  difcretion,  deferted  the  hand- 

Ibme  party,  and  taken  all  pofllble  pains 

to  acquire  the  face  in  which  I  fhall  pre- 

fenther  to  your  confidcration  and  favour. 

I   am,    gentlemen,    your  moft  obliged 

humble  fervant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

P.  S.    I  defire  to  know  whether  you 
admit  people  of  quality. 


l. 

O 


SPECTATOR, 

fhew  you  there  are  among  us  of 
•*•  the  vain  weak  fex,  fome  that  have 
l>onefty  and  fortitude  enough  to  dare  to 
be  ugly,  and  willing  to  be  thought  foj 
I  apply  myfelf  to  you,  to  beg  your  in- 
tuiit  and  recommendation  to  t)ie  Ugly 
Club.  If  my  own  word  will  not  be 
taken,  though  in  this  cafe  a  woman's 
may,  I  can  bring  credible  witnefs  of 
my  qualifications  for  their  company, 
whether  they  infill  upon  hair,  forehead, 
«yes,  cheeks,  or  chin;  to  which  I  mull 
add,  that  I  find  it  eafier  to  lean  to  my 
left  fide,  than  my  right.  I  hope  I  am 
in  all  refpecls  agreeable;  and  for  hu- 
mour and  mirth,  I'll  keep  up  to  thcprefi- 
dom  himfclf.  All  the  favour  I'll  pretend 
.  that  as  I  am  the  firft  woman  tint 
>peared  defirous  of  good  company 
converfatioi.,  I  may  take 


and  keep  the  upper  end  of  the  table. 
Anil  indeed  I  think  th< v  v.;uit  a 
which  I  can  be  :u  ,  a  manner 

as  they  can  wifh.  I  ilefire  your  thoughts 
of  my  claim  as  foon  as  you  can.  Add 
to  my. features  the  length  of  my  face, 
which  is  full  half-yard;  though  I  never 
knew  the  realbn  of  it  till  you  gave  one 
for  the  fhortnefs  of  your  .  If  I  knew 
a  name  ugly  enough  to  belong  to  the 
above- deftribed  face,  I  would  feign 
one:  but,  to  my  unlpeakable  misfor- 
tuiu,  my  name  is  the  only  difagreeable 
prettincfs  about  me;  fo  pr'ythee  make 
one  for  me  that  fignifies  all  the  defor- 
mity in  the  world.  You  underftand 
Latin,  but  be  lure  bring  it  in  with  my 
being,  in  the  fmcerity  of  my  heart, 
your  mod  frightful  admirer,  and  fer- 
vant, 

HECATISSA. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Read  your  difcourfe  upon  affectation* 
•*•  and  from  the  remarks  made  in  it  ex- 
amined my  own  heart  fo  ftriclly,  that  I 
thought  I  had  found  out  it's  moft  fecret 
avenues,  with  a  refolution  to  be  aware 
of  you  for  the  future.  But  alas!  to  my 
ibrrow  I  now  underftand,  that  I  have 
feveral  follies  which  I  do  not  know  the 
root  of.  I  am  an  old  fellow,  and  ex- 
tremely troubled  with  the  gout:  but 
having  always  a  ftrong  vanity  towards 
being  plealing  in  the  eyes  of  women,  I 
never  have  a  moment's  eafe,  but  I  am 
mounted  in  high -heeled  fhoes  with  a 
glazed  wax-leather  inftep.  Two  days 
after  a  fevere  fit  I  was  invited  to  a 
friend's  houfe  in  the  city,  where  I  be- 
lieved I  mould  fee  ladies;  and  with  my 
ufual  complaifance  crippled  myfelf  to 
wait  upon  them.  A  very  fumptuous 
table,  agreeable  company,  and  kind  re- 
ception, were  but  fo  many  importunate 
additions  to  the  torment  I  was  in.  A 
gentleman  of  the  family  obferved  my 
condition;  and,  foon  after  the  Queen's 
health,  he  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole 
company,  with  his  own  hands,  degrad- 
ed me  into  an  old  pair  of  his  own  (hoes. 
The  operation,  befor  <fine  ladies,  to 
'me,  who  am  by  nature  a  coxcomb,  was 
fuffered  with  the  fame  reluclance  as  they 
admit  the  help  of  men  in  their  greateft 
extremity.  The  return  of  eafe  made 
me  forgive  the  rough  obligation  laid 
upon  me,  which  at  "that  time  relieved 
my  body  from  a  diltemper,  and  will  my 
nund  for  ever  from  a  folly.  For  the 
N  charity 
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charity  received,    I  return  my  thanks 
this  way. 

Your  mod  humble  fervant. 

SIR,  EFPING,   APRIL    l8. 

"\X7  E  have  your  papers  here  the  morn- 
ing  they  come  out,  and  we  have 
been  very  well  entertained  with  your 
laft,  upon  thefalfe  ornaments  of  perfons 
who  reprefent  heroes  in  a  tragedy. 
What  made  your  fpeculation  come  very 
feafonably  among  us  is,  that  we  have 
now  at  this  place  a  company  of  ftrollers, 
who  are  very  far  from  offending  in  the 
impertinent  fplendor  of  the  drama. 
They  are  fo  far  from  falling  into  thefe 
falie  gallantries,  that  the  ftage  is  here 
in  it's  original  fituation  of  a  cart.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  a£led  by  a  fellow 
in  a  paper  cravat.  The  next  day,  the 
Earl  of  Efiex  feemed  to  have  no  diftrefs 
but  his  poverty:  and  my  Lord  Fopping- 
ton  the  fame  morning  wanted  any  better 
means  to  fhew  himfelf  a  fop,  than  by 
wearing  ftocktngs  of  different  colours. 
In  a  word,  though  they  have  had  a  full 
barn  for  many  days  together,  our  itine- 


rants are  ftill  fy  wretchedly  poor,  that, 
without  you  can  prevail  to  fend  us  the 
furniture  you  forbid  at  the  play-houfe, 
the  heroes  appear  only  like  fturdy  beg. 
gars,  and  the  heroines  gipfies.  We 
have  had  but  one  part  which  was  per- 
formed and  dreffed  with  propriety,  and 
that  was  Juftice  Clodpate.  This  was 
fo  well  done,  that  it  offended  Mr.  Juf- 
tice Overdo,  who,  in  the  midft  of  our 
whole  audience,  was,  like  Qujxote  in 
the  puppet-  fnow,  fo  highly  provoked, 
that  he  told  them,  if  they  would  move 
companion,  it  mould  be  in  their  own 
perfons,  and  not  in  the  chara&ers  of 
diftrefied  princes  and  potentates:  he  told 
them,  if  they  were  fo  good  at  finding 
the  way  to  people's  hearts,  they  mould 
do  it  at  the  end  of  bridges  or  church- 
porches,  in  their  proper  vocation  of  beg- 
gars. This,  the  Juftice  fays,  they  mutt 
expect,  fince  they  could  not  be  content- 
ed to  act  heathen  warriors,  andfuch  fel- 
lows as  Alexander,  but  mult  prefume 
to  make  a  mockery  of  one  of  the  quo- 
rum. Your  fervant. 

R 
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i    •  HOMINEM  FAGINA  NOtTRA   SAPIT. 

MIN   AND   THEIR   MANNERS  I   DESCRIBE. 


MART, 


IT  is  very  natural  for  a  man,  who  is 
not  turned  for  mirthful  meetings  of 
men,  or  afTemblies  of  the  fair-fex,  to 
delight  in  that  fort  of  converfation 
which  we  find  in  coffee -houfes.  Here 
a  man  of  my  temper  is  in  his  element; 
for  if  he  cannot  talk,  he  can  ftill  be 
more  agreeable  to  his  company,  as  well 
as  pleafed  in  himfelf,  in  being  only  an 
hearer.  It  is  a  fecret  known  but  to 
few,  yet  of  no  fmall  ufe  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  that  when  you  fall  into  a  man's 
converfation,  the  firft  thing  you  mould 
confuler  is,  whether  he  has  a  greater 
inclination  to  hear  you,  or  that  you 
fhould  h:ar  him.  The  latter  is  the  moft 
general  dehre,  and  I  know  very  able 
flatterers  that  never  fpeak  a  word  in 
praife  of  the  perfons  from  whom  they 
obtain  daily  favours,  but  ftill  practifea 
fkilful  attention  to  whatever  is  uttered 
by  thole  wi^h  whom  they. con verfe.  We 
are  veiy  curious  to  obferve  the  behaviour 
•f  great  men  and  their  clients 5  but  the 


fame  paflions  and  interefts  move  men  in 
lower  fpheres;  and  I,  that  have  nothing 
elfe  to  do  but  make  obfervations,  fee  in 
every  parifh,  ftreet,  lane,  and  alley,  of 
this  populous  city,  a  little  potentate  that 
has  his  court  and  his  flatterers,  who  lay1 
fnares  for  his  affection  and  ftfvour  by 
the  fame  arts  that  are  practifed  by  me» 
in  higher  ftations. 

In  the  place  I  moft  ufually  frequent, 
men  differ  rather  in  the  time  of  day  in. 
which  they  make  a  figure,  than  in  any 
real  greatnefs  above  one  another.  I, 
who  am  at  the  coffee- houfe  at  fix  in  % 
morning,  know  that  my  friend  Beaver 
the  haberdafher  has  a  levee  of  more  tin- 
difTembled  friends  and  admirers,  than 
moft  of  the  courtiers  or  generals  of  Great 
Britain.  Every  man  about  him  has, 
perhaps,  a  newfpaper  in  his  hand;  but 
none  can  pretend  to  guefs  what  ftep  will 
be  taken  in  any  one  court  of  Europe, 
till  Mr.  Beaver  has  thrown  down  his 
pipe,  and  declare*  what  meafures  the 

Allicf 
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Allies  mud  enter  into  upon  this  new 
polhi: 

ver  has  the  audit  ion  of 

. 

quart; , 

liouffj 
fbme  ( 

. 

and  others 
owns  to  i 

•  cfign- 

,    walks,    objects 
and  laugh- 
. 

. 

•  r<>  the 

'irpofe 

One 

ng  virtu.', fos  take 
i;d  flippers,  wit!' 

»vn,  to  be  cnligns  of 
things  approach 
h  iui    Jhews 
,1  for  their 

.i  the  fupe- 

riority  among   thi-fr  piocecds  from  an 

.  'fhion  :  the 

ih-.iwbi.Try   1'ilh,  who 

,  the   it. It,  has,  it 

I   to  every  opera  this 

hit  winter,  and  ;  receive 

favours  from  one  of  t. 

ii  the  cl.iv  grows  too  bufy  for 
thefe  gentlemen  to  enjoy  any  longer  the 
pltafures  of  their  defhabille,  with  any 
maniKT  of  confidence,  they  give  place 
to  men  who  have  buiinefs  or  good  fenfe 
in  their  faces,  and  come  to  the  coffee- 
hot.fe  either  to  tranfacl  affairs  or 
converfation.  The  pu'fons  to  whole 
behaviour  and  difcourie  I  have  moft  re- 
gard are  fuc'n  as  are  between  thefe  two 
Ibrts  of  men;  fuch  as  have  not  Ipirits 
too  active  to  be  happy  and  well  pleafed 
in  a  private  condition,  nor  complexions 
too  warm  to  make  them  negle£l  the  du- 
ties and  relations  of  life.  Of  thefe  fort 
of  men  conlilt  the  worthier  part  of  man- 
kind; of  thefe  are  all  good  fathers,  ge- 
nerous brothers,  fmcere  friends,  and 
faithful  fubje&s.  Their  entertainments 
are  derived  rather  from  reafon  than  ima- 
gination; which  is  the  caufe  that  there 
is  no  impatience  or  inftability  in  their 
Ipccch  or  aclion.  You  fee  in  their 
countenances  they  are  at  home,  and  in 
quiet  jjoffeflionof  ihc  prdent  inllant,  as 


it  pafles,  without  defiring  to  quicken  it 
n,  or  profecut- 
1  hefe  are  the  men 
,,  and  ihoh-  little  com- 
munities which  we  exprefi  by  the  word 
Neighbourhoods. 

coffee  houfe  is  the  place  of  ren- 
dl  that  live  near  it,  who  are 
;rned  to  relifli  calm  and  01 

r  the  middle 

.c  day,  when   this  afl'cmbly 
.  meet  together.    He  enjoys  a  great 
fortuu  iy,  without  launching 

into  ( •  many  noble 

and  u;  ,  earing 

in   an\   .  •.      His  wif- 

dom  and   k  at  ferviceable  to 

all  that  think  fit  to  make  ufe  of 
and  in-  dies  the  office  of  a  council,  a 
judge,  an  executor,  and  a  friend,  to  all 
his  acquaintance,  not  only  without  the 
profits  which  attend  fuch  offices,  but 
alfo  without  the  deference  and  homage 
which  are  ufually  paid  to  them.  The 
giving  of  thanks  is  difpleafmg  to  him. 
The  gieateft  gratitude  you  can  fhew 
him,  is  to  let  him  fee  you  are  the  better 
man  for  his  fa-vices;  and  that  you  are 
as  ready  to  oblige  others,  as  he  is  to 
oblige  you. 

In  the  private  exigencies  of  his  friends 
he  lends,  at  legal  value,  confiderable 
fums,  which  he  might  highly  increafe 
by  rolling  in  the  public  ftocks.  He  does 
not  confider  in  whofe  hands  his  money 
will  improve  moft,  but  where  it  will  do 
moft  good, 

Eubulus  has  fo  great  an  authority  in 
his  little  diurnal  audience,  that  wliou 
he  (hakes  his  head  at  any  piece  of  pub- 
lic news,  they  all  of  them  appear  de- 
jecled;  and,  on  the  contrary,  go  home 
to  their  dinners  with  a  good  Itomach 
and  chearfulafpeft,  when  Eubulus  feems 
to  intimate  that  things  go  well.  Nay, 
their  veneration  towards  him  is  fo  great, 
that  when  they  are  in  other  company 
they  Ipeak  and  aft  after  him;  are  wife 
in  his  fentences;  and  are  no  fooner  fat 
do"-n  at  their  own  tables,  but  they  hope 
or  fear,  rejoice  or  c'efpond,  as  they  fa\v 
him  do  at  the  coffee- houfe.  In  a  word, 
every  man  is  Eubulus  as  foon  as  hi« 
back  is  turned. 

Having  here  given  an  account  of  the 
feveral  reigns  that  fucceed  each  other 
from  day-break  till  dinner-time,  I  Jhall 
mention  the  monarch;  of  the  afternoon 
on  another  occafion,  and  ftiut  up  the 
whole  leries  of  them  with  the  hiit 

N  a  Tom 
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Tom  the  Tyrant;  who,  as  firft  minifter 
of  the  coffee -houfe,  takes  the  govern- 
ment upon  him  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  and  gives 


his  orders  in  the  moft  arbitrary  manne 
to  the  fervants  below  him,  as  to  the  dil- 
pofition  of  liquors,  coals,  and  cinder  s. 

R 


N°L.    FRIDAY,   APRIL  27. 

KUNQJUAM  ALIUD   NATURA,    ALIUD   SAPJENTIA   DIXIT. 

Juv.  SAT.  xiv. 

GOOD    SENSE  AND   NATURE   ALWAYS   SPEAK   THE   SAME. 


WHEN  the  four  Indian  kings 
were  in  this  country  about  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  I  often  mixed  with 
the  rabble,  and  followed  them  a  whole 
day  together,  being  wonderfully  ftruck 
with  the  fight  of  every  thing  that  is  new 
or  uncommon.  I  have,  fmce  their  de- 
parture, employed  a  friend  to  make 
many  inquiries  of  their  laridlord  the  up- 
hohierer,  relating  to  their  manners  and 
converfation,  as  alib  concerning  the  re- 
marks which  they  made  in  this  coun- 
try: for,  next  to  the  forming  a  right 
notion  of  fuch  ftrangers,  I  mould  be 
ciefirous  of  learning  what  ideas  they  have 
conceived  of  us. 

The  upholfterer,  finding  my  friend 
very  inquifitive  about  thefe  his  lodgers, 
brought  him  fome  time  fmce.  a  little 
bundle  of  papers,  which  he  aflured  him 
were  written  by  King  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua 
Ram  Tow,  and,  as  he  fuppofes,  left 
behind  by  fome  miftake.  Thefe  papers 
are  now  tranflated,  and  contain  abund- 
ance of  very  odd  observations,  which  I 
find  this  little  fraternity  of  kings  made 
during  their  ftay  in  the  ifle  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. I  mail  prefent  my  reader  with  a 
fhort  fpecimen  of  them  in  this  paper, 
and  may  perhaps  communicate  more  to 
him  hereafter.  In  the  article  of  London 
are  the  following  words,  which  with- 
out doubt  are  meant  of  the  church  of 
St.  Paul. 

'  On  the  moft  rifing  part  of  the  town 
there  Hands  a  huge  houfe,  big  enough 
to  co:ita;n  the  whole  nation  of  which 
Ijam  king.  Our  good  brother  E  Tow  O 
Koam,  kingofth'e  Rivers,  is  of  opi- 
nion it  was  made  by  the  hands  of  that 
great  God  to  whom  it  is  tonfecrated. 
The  kin^s  of  Granajah  and  of  the 
Six  Nations  believe  it  was  created  v  ith 
the  earth,  and  produced  on  the  fame 
day  with  the  fun  and  moon.  But  for 
my  own  part,  by  the  belt  information 
I  could  get  of  this  matter,  I  am  apt 
to  think  that  this  prodigious  pile  was 


fafliioned  into  the  mape  it  now  bears 
by  feveral  tools  and  inftruments,  of 
which  they  have  a  wonderful  variety 
in  this  country.  It  was  probably  at 
firft  an  huge  mif-ihapen  rock  that 
grew  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
the  natives  of  the  country,  after  having 
cut  it  into  a  kind  of  regular  figure, 
bored  and  hollowed  with  incredible 
pains  and  induftry,  'until  they  had 
wrought  in  it  all  thofe  beautiful 
vaults  and  caverns  into  which  it  is  di- 
vided at  this  day.  As  foon  as  this 
rock  was  thus  cuvioufly  fcooped  to 
their  liking,  a  prodigious  number  of 
hands  muft  have  been  employed  in 
chipping  the  out-fide  of  it,  which  is 
now  as  fmooth  as  the  furface  of  a 
pebble }  and  is  in'feveral  places  hewn 
out  into  pillars  that  ftand  like  the 
trunks  of  fa  many  trees  bound  about 
the  top  with  garlands  of  leaves.  It  is 
probable  that  when  this  great  work 
was  begun,  which  muft  have  been 
many  hundred  years  ago,  there  was 
fome  religion  among  this  people:  for 
they  give  it  the  name  of  a  temple, 
and  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  de- 
figned  for  men  to  pay  their  devotions 
in.  And  indeed  there  are  feveral  rea- 
fons  which  make  us  think  that  the  na- 
tives of  this  country  had  formerly 
among  them  fome  fort  of  worfhip;  fov 
they  let  apart  every  feventh  day  as  fa- 
cred:  but  upon  my  going  into  one  of 
thefe  holy  houfes  on  that  day,  I  could 
not  obferve  any  circumrtance  of  devo- 
tion in  their  behaviour.  There  was 
indeed  a  man  in  black, who  was  mount- 
ed above  the  reft,  and  feemed  to  utter 
fomething  with  a  great  deal  of  vehe- 
mence; but  as  for  thofe  underneath 
him,  mftead  of  paying  their  worfhip 
to  the  Deity  of  the  place,  they  were 
moft  of  them  bowing  and  curtfying  to 
one  another,  and  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  them  fa  ft  afleep. 
*  The  Queeivaf  the  country  appoint- 

«  cd 
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ed  two  men  to  attend   us,  that  had 

nakethem- 

tcw  parti  - 

!;ut  we  loon  perceived  thefe 
nemies  to  one  another, 
ivs  agree  in  the 

KC  a  fhift  to  ga- 

out  of  one  of  them,  that  this 
:ted  with  a 

monttruus    kind   of   animals,    in   the 

of  men,  called  Whigs j  and  he 

;  told  us,  that  he  hoped  wefhould 

meet  with  none  of  them  in  our  way, 

for  that,   if  \\v  did,  they  would   he 

knock  us  down  for  "being  kings. 

ipreter  ufed  to 

'•.ind  of  animal  called 

a  monfter 

.d  would  treat  us  as 

ng  foreigners.     Thefe  two 

.    ..re  born  with   a 

,-.ithy  to  one  another,  and 

engage  when  they  meet  as  naturally 

as  the  elephant   and   the   rhinoceros. 

But  as  we  faw  none  of  either  of  thefe 

fpecic  pt  to  think  that  our 

us  with  mifreprefen- 

>ns,  and  amufed  us 

with  an  account  of  fuch  monlters  as 

illy  in  their  country. 
*  Ti.  we  made  a  fhift 

to  pick  out  from  the  difcourfe  of  our 
interpreters;  winch  we   put  together 
we  could,  being  able  to  un- 
ihiul    hut  there  a  word  of 

•hey  laid,  and  afterwards  making 
up  the  meaning  of  it  ai>.ong  ourU 
The  men  of  the  country  are  very  cun- 
ning and  ingenious  in  handicraft 
works,  but  withal  fo  very  idle,  that 
we  often  faw  young  lufty  raw-boned 
fellows  carried  up  and  down  the  ftreet 
in  little  covered  rooms  by  a  couple  of 
porters  who  are  hired  lor  that  fervice. 
Their  d:  el's  is  likewife  very  barbarous, 
for  they  almolt  ftrangle  themfelves 
about  the  neck,  ami  bind  their  bodies 
with  many  ligatures,  that  we  are  apt 
to  think  are  the  occafion  of  feveral 
diftemprrs  amonir  them,  which  our 
count  |«  tiff  ti"in.  Inllead 

of  thole  beautiful  feathers  with  which 
we  adorn  our  heads,  they  often  buy 
up  a  monftrous  bufli  of  hair,  which 
covers  their  heads,  and  falls  down  in 
£  hrjjc  Ikcce  below  ;hc  midd|c  of  their 


backs  j  with  which  they  walk  up  and 
down  the  ftreets,  and  arc  as  proud  of 
it  as  if  it  was  of  their  own  growth. 
'  We  were  invited  t»  one  of  their 
public  diverfions,  where  we  hoped  to 
have  feen  the  grtat  men  of  their  coun- 
try running  down  a  flag  or  pitching  a 
bar,  that  we  might  have  difcovered 
who  were  the  pei  lions  of  the  grcatcft 
abilities  among  them;  but  inliead  of 
that,  they  conveyed  us  into  a  huge 
room  lighted  up  with  abundance  of 
candles,  where  this  lazy  people  fat 
(till  above  three  hours  to  lee  feveral 
t  ingenuity  performed  by  others, 
who  it  feems  were  paid  for  it. 
'  As  for  the  women  of  the  country, 
not  being  able  to  talk  with  them,  we 
could  only  make  our  remarks  upon 
them  at  a  dilttr.ce.  They  let  the  hair 
of  their  heads  grow  to  a  great  length; 
but  as  the  men  make  a  great  fhow 
with  heads  of  hair  that  are  none  of 
their  own,  the  women,  who  they  fay 
have  very  fine  heads  of  hair,  tie  it  up 
in  a  knot,  and  cover  it  from  being 
feen.  The  women  look  like  angels, 
and  would  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
fun,  were  it  not  for  little  black  fpots 
that  are  apt  to  break  out  in  their  faces, 
and  fometimes  rife  in  very  odd  figures. 
I  have  obferved  that  thole  little  ble- 
mifhes  wear  oft*  very  foon;  but  when 
they  difappear  in  one  part  of  the  face, 
they  are  very  apt  to  break  out  in  ano- 
ther, inlbmuch  that  I  have  feen  a  fpot 
upon  the  forehead  in  the  afternoon, 
which  was  upon  the  chin  in  the  morn- 
ing/ 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  mew  the 
abfurdity  of  breeches  and  petticoats, 
with  many  other  curious  ohlervations, 
which  I  lhall  ivferve  for  another  occa- 
fion. I  cannot  however  conclude  this 
p  \()V.T,  without  taking  notice,  that  amidll 
thefe  wild  remarks  there  now  and  then 
appears  fomething  very  realbnable.  1^ 
cannot  likewife  forbear  ohlerving,  that 
we  are  all  guilty  in  fomemeafure  of  the 
fame  narrow  way  of  thinking,  which 
we  meet  with  in  this  abltracl  of  the  In- 
dian Journal,  when  we  fancy  the  cuf- 
toms,  drefles,  and  manners,  of  other 
countries,  are  ridiculous  and  extrava- 
gant, if  they  do  not  relemble  thofe  of 
OUF  own.  C 
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N°  LI.     SATURDAY,    APRIL  2*. 

TORQJJET  AB  CBSCENIS  JAM  NUNC  SERMONIBUS  AUREM. 

HOR.  EP.  II.  i.  1*7. 

HE  FROM  THE  TASTE  OBSCENE  RECLAIMS  OUR  YOUTH. 


MI.  SPECTATOR, 

MY  fortune,  quality,  and  perfon, 
are  fuch'as  render  me  as  conlui- 
cuous  ns  any  young  woman  in  town.  It 
is  In  my  power  to  enjoy  it  in  ail  it's  va- 
iiities,  but  I  have,  from  a  very  cartful 
education,  contracted  a  great  averfion 
to  the  forward  air  and  f am  ion  which  is 
pracHled  in  all  public  places  and  afiem- 
blies.  I  attribute  this  very  much  to  the 
ftile  and  tmnnei's  of  our  plays.  I  was 
laft  night  ;-.t  the;  I-uneral,  where  a  con- 
fident lover  in  the  play?  fpeaking  of  his 
mi'lrefs,  cries  out — '  O  that  Karrioi! 
*  to  fold  thefe  arms  about  the  wa 
«  that  beauteous,  (haggling,  and  :tt  iaft 
'  yi jliir.^  fair''  Such  an  image  as  this 
eught,  by  no  means£  to  be  preferited  to 
a  chafte  and  regular  audience.  I  expeft 
your  opinion  of  this  ffntence,  aiul  re- 
;  ition,  as  a 

lor,  the'conduc!  of  the  <: 
prefent  with  relation  to  chaftiiy  and  mo- 
tlefty.     1  am,  Sir,  your  coniUiU  , 
ar.d  well-wiiher. 

The  complaint  of  this  young  lady  is 
fo  jult,  that  the  offence  is  grois  enough 
to  have  difp'cafed  perfon s  who  cannot 
pretend  to  that  delicacy  and  modelty, 
of  which  fhe  is  miftrds.  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  faid  in  behalf  of  an  au- 
thor. If  the  audience  would  but  confi- 
der  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  fpright- 
Jy  dialogue  for  five  ails  together,  they 
would  allow  a  writer,  when  he  wants 
wit,  and  cannot  pleafe  any  otherwife, 
to  help  it  out  with  a  little  fmuttinefs. 
I  will  anfwer  for  the  poets,  that  no  one 
ever  writ  bawdry  for  any  ether  reafon 
but  dearth  of  invention.  When  the 
author  cannot  flrike  out  of  hinifelf  any 
raore  of  that  which  he  has  fuperior  to 
thofe  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  his  au- 
dience, his  natural  recourfe  is  to  that 
which  he  has  in  common  with  them; 
and  a  defcription  which  gratifies  a  fen- 
fual  appetite  will  pleafe,  when  the  au- 
thor has  nothing  about  him  to  delight  a 
refined  imagination*  It  is  to  fuch  a 
poverty,  we.  rnult  imjwte  this  and  all 


other  fen  fences  in  plays,  which  are  of 
this  kind,  and  which  are  commonly 
termed  lufcious  exprefiions. 

This  expedient,  to  fupply  the  defici- 
ences  of  wit,  has  been  ufed  more  oriel's, 
by  moft  of  the  authors  wlio  have  fuc- 
ceeded  on  the  fiage;  though  I  know  but 
one  who  has  proftiTedly  writ  a  play 
upon  the  bafis  of  the  defire  of  multiply- 
ing our  fpecies,  and  that  is  the  polite 
Sir  George  Ethei-ege;  if  I  under Itand 
what  the  lady  would  be  at,  in  the  play 
called  She  would  if  the  could.  Other 
poets  have,  here  and  there,  given  an  in- 
timation that  there  is  this  delign,  under 
all  the  difguifes  and  affectations  which 
a  lady  may  put  or, ;  but  no  author,  ex- 
c^pt  this,  has  made  fure  work  of  it,  and 
put  the  imaginations  of  the  audience 
upon  this  one  purpofe,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  coined v.  It  has 
always  fared  ace  .  for  whether 

it  be,  that  all  who  »o  to  this  piece  would 
if  they  could,  or  that  the  innocents  go 
to  it,  to  guefs  only  what  She  would  if 
She  could,  the  play  has  always  been 
well  received. 

It  lifts  an  heavy  empty  fen  fence, 
where  there  is  added  to  it  a  lafcivious 
gefture  of  body;  and  when  it  is  too  low 
to  be  raifed  even  by  that,  a  flat  meaning 
is  enlivened  by  making  it  a  double  one. 
\Vriters,  who  want  genius,  never  fail 
of  keeping  this  fecret  in  referve,  to  create 
a  laugh,  or  raife  a  clap.  I,  who  know 
nothing  of  women  but  from  feeing  plays, 
can  give  great  guefies  at  the  whole  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  fair-lex,  by  being  innocent- 
ly placed  in  the  pit,  and  ir.fulted  by  the 
petticoats  of  their  dancers;  the  advan- 
tages of  whofe  pretty  perfons  are  a  great 
help  to  a  dull  play.  When  a  poet  flags 
in  writing  lufcioui'V,  a  pretty  girl  can 
move  lafcivicuily,  and  have  the  fame 
good  confequence  for  the  author.  Dull 
poets  in  this  caie  u!e  their  audiences,  as 
dull  parafites  do  their  patrons;  when 
they  cannot  long  divert  them  with  their 
wit  or  humour,  they  bait  their  ear$ 
with  fomething  which  is  agreeable  to 
their  temper,  though  below  their  under-. 
{lauding. 
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landing.     Apicius  cannot  refift  being 
ui  an  account  ot 
»  i.Klms,  if  v 
r.iutyj  though  at  the 
U   d-i   not  :iw:ikc 
•      . 

juft  and   delicate  in 
.     Hut,    as   I  hive  before 
•  talk  to  the  man, 
th.in  to  the  man  of  Sl-nle. 

:vm:u  kable,  tint  the  writers   of 
.  .iming  are  belt  ikillrd  in  the  lul- 
cious  way      TL-  of  the  age 

have  done  wonders  in  this  kin<!  ; 
\%e  arc  oM'.'/ \l  to    tl'.v  lad)    •••• ' 
Ibrahim,   for  ir.ti\>  li;cin.,  a  \  ivyaratory 

,.inpe- 

rov  throws  his  handki 
tor   his  mitlivls   to   follow  him  into  the 
io.    It  mult 

be  co:  1'urkilh   majelly  went 

h  a  good  air,   but,   wethoup.ht, 
le  but  a  (ad   figure  who  waited 
without.    This  ii  ntl/woman, 

in  this  piece  of  bawdry  i  refined  upon  an 
author  of  the  lame  lex,    who,    in  the 
Rover,  makes  a  country  fquire  ftiip  to 
ATI  s.    But  Blunt  is  di (appointed ) 
and  the  Emperor  is  understood  to  goon 
utmofl.     The  pleafantry  of  itrip- 
imoi.t  naked  has  been  fmce  prac- 
1  it  mould  have  begun, 
very  fuccefsfully  at  Bartholomew  Fair. 
It  is  not  here  to  be  omitted,  that  in 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  female  com- 
•ns,   the  Rover  is  very  frequently 
errand  ;    as  I  take  it, 
above   once   every    acl.      This    is   not 
wholly  unna:ural  j    for,   they  fay,    the 
men-authors   draw  themfelves   in   their 
chief  characters,  and  the  women- writers 
may  be  allowed  the  fame  liberty.  Thus, 
as  the  male  wit  gives  his   hero  a   good 
fortune,  the  female  gives  her  heroine  a 
good  gallant,    at  the  end  of  the  play. 
But,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  play  one 
can  go  to,    but  the  hero  or  fine  gentle- 
man of  it  it  ruts  oft*  upon  the   fame  ac- 
count, and  leaves  us  to  confider  what 
good  office  he  has  put  us  to,  or  to  em- 
ploy ourfrlvcs  as   we  pleall.      To   be 
Slain,  a  man  who  frequents  plays  would 
.  vuy  refpec~lful  notion  of  himlelf, 
were  he  to  recollect  how  often  he  has 
been  i  imp  to  raviflting  tyrants, 

or  fuccefsful  rakes.  When  the  actors 
make  their  exit  on  this  good  occafion, 
:ie  lure  to  make  an  examining 
f.lance  from  the  pit,  to  fee  how  they 
relifli  what  paiTcs  j  and  a  few  lewd  fo«ls 


are  very   ready  to  employ  their  nlenrs 

looks. 

fome    lauKs    wholly    ahll-nt  then. 

never 
i.ould 

prove  too  lufcious   to  admit  their  going 
with  any  countenance  to  it  on  the  fecond. 
If  men  of  wit,    who  think  fit  to  write 
for  the  Ihge,  inltc.ul  ol  ]  way 

of  giving  delight,  won!,!  turn  their 
•  >n  raifing  it  from  fuch  gooj 
>  impulfes  as  ai'e  in  t' 
but  arc  choked  up  by  vic«:  :unl  luxury) 
;'ild  not  only  pit-all-,  but  befriend 
us  at  t!u-  fame  time.  ^  If  a  man 
mind  to  l>c  new  in  his  way  of  writing 
might  not  he  who  is  now  reprefenterl  as 
a  fine  gentlaman,  though  he  bctravs  the 
bonpur  and  bed  of  Ins  neighbour  ami 
friend,  and  lies  with  half  the  women  in 
the  play,  and  is  at  laft  rewarded  with 
her  of  the  heft  characlcr  in  itj  I  i ;1V, 
ujjon  giving  the  comedy  another  can\ 
might  not  fuch  a  one  divert  the  audience 
quite  as  well,  if  at  the  cataftrophe  he 
were  found  out  for  a  traitor,  and  met 
with  contempt  accordingly  ?  There  is 
feklom  a  peribn  devoted  to  above  one 
darling  vice  at  a  time,  fo  that  there  is 
room  enough  to  catch  at  inens  hearts  to 
their  good  and  advantage,  if  the  poets 
will  attempt  it  with  the  honefty  which 
becomes  their  characters. 

There  is  no  mm  who  loves  his  bottle 
or  his  miltrefs,  in  a  manner  fo  very 
abandoned,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  re- 
li flung  an  agreeable  charader,  that  is 
no  way  a  flave  to  either  of  thole  pur  I  u  its. 
A  man  that  is  temperate,  generous,  va- 
liant, chafte,  faithful  and  honelt,  may, 
at  the  fame  time,  have  wit,  humour, 
mirth,  good -breed  ing,  and  gallantry. 
White  he  exerts  thele  latter  qualities, 
twenty  occafions  might  he  invented  to 
mew  he  is  mafter  of  the  other  noble  \  ir- 
tues.  Such  chambers  would  fmite  and 
reprove  the  heart  of  a  man  of  fen  I  . 
he  is  given  up  to  his  pleafmes.  He 
would  lee  he  has  been  miftaken  all  this 
while,  and  be  convinced  that  a  found 
constitution  and  an  innocent  mind  are 
the  true  ingredients  for  becoming  and 
enjoying  life.  All  men  of  ti ; 
would  call  a  man  of  wit,  who  fhould 
turn  his  ambition  this  way,  a  friend  and 
benefaaor  to  his  country  5  but  I  am  at 
a  lofs  what  name  they  would  give  him, 
who  mak-.s  ufc  of  his  capacity  for  con! 
trary  purpdls,  R 
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N°  LIT.    MONDAY,    APRIL  30. 

•  MNES   UT   TECVM   MERITIS   PRO  TALIBUS   ANNOS 
IXIGAT,    ET  PULCHRA   FACIAT   TE  PROLE   PARENTEM. 

VlRG.    SEX.    I.    7$. 

TO  CROWN    THY  WORTH,    SHE    SHALL   BE   EVER    THINE, 
AND  MAKE   THEE   FATHER  OF   A   BEAUTEOUS   LINE. 


AN  ingenious  correfpondent,  like  a 
fprightly  wife,  will  always  have 
the  laft  word.  I  did  not  think  my  laft 
letter  to  the  deformed  fraternity  would 
have  occafioned  any  anfwer,  efpecially 
fince  I  had  promifed  them  ib  fudden  a 
vifit ;  but  as  they  think  they  cannot  mew 
too  great  a  veneration  for  my  perfon, 
they  have  already  fent  me  up  an  anfwer. 
As  to  the  propofal  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween myfelf  and  thematchlefsHecatifia, 
I  have  but  one  objection  to  it;  which  is, 
that  all  the  fociety  will  expecl  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  her  ;  and  who  can  be  fure 
of  keeping  a  woman's  heart  long,  where 
(he  may  have  fo  much  choice  ?  I  am  the 
more  alarmed  at  this,  becaxife  the  lady 
feems  particularly  f'mitten  with  men  of 
their  make. 

J  believe  I  mall  fet  my  heart  upon  her; 
and  think  never  the  worfe  of  my  miftrefs 
for  an  epigram  a  fmart  fellow  writ,  as 
he  thought,  againft  her  ;  it  dots  but  the 
more  recommend  her  to  me.  At  the 
fame  time  I  cannot  butdifcover  that  his 
malice  is  ftolen  from  Martial. 

Tafia  places,  aud'ita  places,  fi  «o«  •vidcare 
Tola  fldcesy  keutro,  Ji  vldearet  places. 

Whiift  in  the  dark  on  thy  foft  hand  I  hung, 
And  heard  the  tempting  Siren  in  thy  tongue, 
What  flames,  what  darts,  what  anguifh,  i 

endur'd  ! 
But  when  the  candle  enter'd  I  was  cur'd. 

"\7  OUR  letter  to  us  we  have  received, 
•*•  as  a  fignal  mark  of  your  favour  and 
brotherly  affection.  We  mall  be  heartily 
glad  to  fee  your  mort  face  in  Oxford; 
and  fince  thewifdom  ot  our  10giflature 
has  been  immortalized  in  your  Specula- 
tions, and  our  perfonal  deformities  in 
fome  fort  by  you  recorded  to  all  po- 
fterity ;  we  hold  ourfelves  in  gratitude 
bound  to  receive,  with  the  higheft  re- 
fpecl,  all  fuch  perfon s  as  for  their  extra- 
ordinary merit  you  (hall  think  Mt,  from 
time  to  time,  to  recommend  unto  the 
board.  As  for  the  Pi6tifh  damlel,  we 
hav*  an  eaiy-chair  prepared  at  the  upper 


end  of  the  table;  which  we  doubt  not 
but  (he  will  grace  with  a  very  hideous 
afpecl,  and  much  better  become  the  feat 
in  the  native  and  unaffecled  uncomeli- 
nefs  of  her  perfon,  than  with  all  the 
fuperficial  airs  of  the  pencil,  which,  as 
you  have  very  ingenioufly  obferved,  va- 
nifli  with  a  breath;  and  the  mod  innocent 
adorer  may  deface  the  flirine  with  a  fa- 
lutation,  and,  in  the  literal  fenfe  of  our 
poets,  fnatch  and  imprint  his  balmy 
kiffes,  and  devour  her  melting  lips:  in 
mort,  the  only  faces  of  the  Piftifh  kind 
that  will  endure  the  weather,  muft  be  of 
Dr.  Carbuncle's  die;  though  his,  in  truth* 
has  coft  him  a  world  the  painting;  but 
then  he  boafts  with  Zeuxes,  it  #ter~ 
nitatem  pingo ;  and  oft  jocofely  tells  the 
fair  ones,  would  they  acquire  colours 
that  would  ftand  killing,  they  mult  no 
longer  paint  but  drink  for  a  complexion  ; 
a  maxim  that  in  this  our  age  has  been 
purfued  with  no  ill  fuccefs;  and  ha* 
been  as  admirable  in  it's  effecls,  as  the 
famous  cofmetic  mentioned  in  the  Poll- 
man,  and  invented  by  the  renowned 
Britifh  Hippocrates  of  the  peftle  and 
mortar  ;  making  the  party,  after  a  due 
courfe,  rofy,  hale,  and  airy;  and  the 
beft  and  moft  approved  receipt  now  ex^ 
tant  for  the  fever  of  the  fpirits.  But  to 
return  to  our  female  candidate,  who,  I 
undcrftand,  is  returned  to  herfelf,  and 
will  no  longer  hang  out  falfe  colours; 
as  me  is  the  firft  of  her  fex  that  has  don* 
us  fo  great  an  honour,  (lie  will  certainly, 
in  a  very  mort  time,  both  in  profe  and 
verfe,  be  a  lady  of  the  mod  celebrated 
deformity  now  living;  and  meet  with 
admirers  here  as  frightful  as  h'.-rfelf. 
But  being  a  long-headed  gentlewoman, 
I  am  apt  to  imagine  (lie  has  fome  further 
defign  than  you  have  yet  penetrated; 
and  perhaps  has  more  mind  te  the  Spec- 
tator than  any  of  his  fraternity,  as  the 
perfon  of  all  the  world  (lie  could  like  for 
a  paramour:  and  if  fo,  really  I  can  lot 
but  applaud  her  choice;  and  mould  be 
glad  if  it  might  lie  in  my  power,  frj 
ft  an  amicable  accommodation  be- 
twixt 


twixt  two   faces   of  :  nt  ex- 

tremes, as  the  only  poilible  expedient, 
tomer 

•       :      .;!y  on   but  i 

!y  of  a  very 
fluent  elocution,  y  m  n^-d  not  frar  th.it 
lint   child    wi!!    l>«:    born    dumb, 
which 

ipprehenfive  of.  To  I 
with  you,    lean  ii-e  nothing  (hocking 
in  it;  for  though  like  a 

John-Apple,    yet    rts    a   lute  fr: 
mine,  who  at  iixry-li  1   on  a 

.tly,    in  the 
five  years  of  his  til 
|«  underitand,    that,    u«.  old  as 

!,  when  they  were  fir  it  married  Itc 
and  lus  Ip.Hife  could  make  bur  tou 

: 

tor,  that,  . 

iy  then    be   thought,    upon    tlvir 
r  and  flie  h:id 
-.-twixt  tht:n ;  and 
,  v  worthy  predeceilor,    Mr. 
Serjeant  Chin,  alv.-ays  m.iintained  to  be 
no  more  than  the  true   oval  pro-portion 
between  man  and  wife.  But  as  this  may 
be  a  new  thing  to  you,  who  have  hither- 
1  no  expe&atioJM  from  women,   I 
/hall  allow  you  what  time  you  think  fit 
.iilcr  on  ir^  not  without  ioiiu-  hope 
ng  at  hilt  youi'  t>  -eupon 

lubioined  to  mine,  and  whlrh  is  an  ho- 
nour much  defiR-d  by,  Sir,  vovir  HtlWed 
triend,  and  molt  humble  lervant, 

HUGH  GOBLIN,  Pnrfes. 
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following  letter  has  not  much  in 

it  ;  bur, 

.in  rn\  htarr  hi; 


)!vin^  tha: 

uiethe 
Isliyefpou: 

i ,  li  id  it  continiM  'bes't, 

no!v>dy   would    have   mir.tLd  it.      Now 

•X  cer- 
tain company  iaugheii  ly  up- 
on th- 

;  uth  on  it  is,   he  muft 
be  a  nnn  of  more  than  or.limry  con- 
that  could  Itand  it  out  y.gainft  fo 
much  comcdv,   and  not  do   a;>  we  did. 
i  in  the  world  lo 

far  lolt  to  all  good  lenle,  a<?  to  look  upon 
you  to  b.-  a  man  in  a  rhrc  of  folly  in- 
ferior to  himlelf.  Pray  tlitn,  how  do 
you  jultify  your  hyp;)thc(u  ol 

Your  molt  humble, 

THURSDAY,  THE  i6th  or  Q^_  R. 

THF.  MONTH  OF  FOOLS. 

TN  anfwer  to  your  letter,  I  muft  deflre 
you  to  recolleft  yourfelf;  and  you 
will  find,  that,  when  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  be  fo  merry  over  my  paper, 
you  laughed  at  the  Idiot,  the  Citirn  in 
C\  urtier,  the  Oaper,  the  Merry- An- 
divw,  the  Haberdafher,  the  Biter,  the 
Butt;  and  not  at  your  humble  lervant, 
R  THE  SPECTATOR. 


N'  LIII.     TUESDAY,    MAY  i. 

Al.iq.tJ  AN  DO    BONUS    DORMITAT    HOMEJtUS. 

HOR.  ARS  POET.  VIR.  359. 

HOMER    HJMSILF    WATH    BXEN   OBSJF.Rv'n    TO  HOB.  RoSjCOMMON. 


correfpondents  grow  fo  nume- 
rous,  that   I  cannot  avoid    fre- 
quently infcrting  their  applications  to  me. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  glad  I  can  inform  you,  that  your 
•*•  endeavours  to  adorn  that  lex,  which 
is  the  fairelt  part  of  the  vifible  creation, 
are  well  received,  and  like  to  prove  not 
unfuccefsful.  Thr  triumph  of  Daphce 
over  her  filter  Le;.;tia  has  been  the  fub- 
:  converfation  at  feveral  tea-tables 
where  I  have  been  prcfentj  and  I  have 
obfer-ved  the  fair  circle  not  a  little  pU  al'cd 
to  find  you  conlidering  them  as  reafou- 
^ktlr  creatures,  and  codeavturing  to  ba- 


niHi  that  Mahometan  cufton)  which  had 
too  much  prevailed  even  in  this  itlaijd, 
of  treating  women  as  if  they  liad  no 
fouls.  I  muft  do  them  thejufticc  : 
that  there  feems  to  l>e  nothing  wanting 
to  the  finifliing  of  thefe  lovely  pieces  of 
human  nature,  betides  the  turning  and 
applying  t!;  ir  ambition  properly,  and 

i  up  to  a  fenfe  of  what 
is  their  u ue  merit.    Epicletus,  that  plain 

-r,  as  little  as  he  had  of 
gallair-  in  to  have  underltood 

them,  as  well  as  the  polite  St.  Evremont, 
and  has  l»it  this  point  very  luckily. 
'  When  youn.T  women,'  fays  he,  '  ar- 
c  rive  at  a  certain  age,  they  Ktjr  them- 
O 
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felves  called  Miftreffes,  and  are  made 
to  believe  that  their  only  bufmels  is 
to  pleafe  the  men,  they  immediately 
begin  to  clrefs,   and  place   all   their 
hopes  in  the  adorning  of  their  perfons; 
it  is  therefore,'  continues  he,  *  worth 
the  while  to  endeavour  by  all  means 
to  make  them  fenfible,  that  the  honour 
paid  to  them  is  only  upon  account  of 
their  concluding  themiclves  with  vir- 
tue, modefty,  and  difcretion.* 
Now  to  puriue  the  matter  yet  further, 
and   to  render  your  cares  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  fair- ones  more  effec- 
tual, I  would  propofe  a  new  method, 
like  thofe  applications  which  are  faid  to 
convey  their  virtue  by  fympathy;  and 
that  is,  that  in  order  to  cmbellilh  the 
miftrefs,  you  mould  give  a  new  educa-; 
tion  to  the  lover,  and  teach  the  men  not 
to  be  any  longer  dazzled  by  falfe' charms 
and  unreal  beauty.     I  cannot  but  think 
that  if  our  fex  knew  always  how  to 
place  their  efteem  juftly,  the  ether  would 
not  be  fo  often  wanting  to  themfelves 
in  deferving  it.     For  as  the  being  ena- 
moured with  a  woman  of  fenfe  and  vir- 
tue is  an  improvement  to  a  man's  un- 
derftanding  and  morals,  and  the  pnffion 
is  ennobled  by  the  object  which  infpires 
it;  fo  on  the  other  fide,  the  appearing 
amiable  to  a  man  of  a  wife  and  elegant 
mind,  carries  in  itfelf  no  fmall  degree 
of  merit  and  accomplifhment.     I  con- 
clude therefore,  that  one  way  to  make 
the  women  yet  more   agreeable  is,  to 
make  the  men  more  virtuous.     I  am, 
Sir,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

R.  B. 

SIR,  APRIL  19. 

XT'  O  U  R  S  of  Saturday  laft  I  read,  not 
*  without  fome  refentmentj  but  I  will 
fuppofe,  when  you  fay  you  expecl  an 
inundation  of  ribbons  and  brocades, 
and  to  fee  many  new  vanities  which  the 
women  will  fall  into  upon  a  peace  with 
France,  that  you  intend  only  the  un- 
thinking part  of  our  fex;  and  what  me- 
thods can  reduce  them  to  rcafon  is  hard 
to  imagine. 

But,  Sir,  there  are  others  yet,  that 
your  inftruclions  might  be  of  great  ufe 
to,  who,  after  their  beft  endeavours,  are 
fometimes  at  a  lofs  to  acquit  themfelves 
to  a  cenfoiious  world;  I  am  far  from 
thinking  you  can  altogether  disapprove 
of  conversation  between  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, regulated  by  the  rules  of  ho- 
nour and  prudence j  and  haVe  thought 


it  an  obfervation  not  ill  made,  that,  where 
that  was  wholly  denied,  the  women 
loft  their  wit,  and  the  men  their  good- 
manners.  'Tis  fine,  from  thole  im- 
proper liberties  you  mentioned,  that  a 
fort  of  unditfinguifliing  people  mail  ba- 
nifh  from  their  drawing-rooms  the  beft- 
bred  men  in  the  world,  and  condemn 
thofe  that  do  not.  Your  ftating  this 
point  might,  I  think,  be  of  good  ufe,  as 
well  as  much  oblige,  Sir,  your  admirer 
and  molt  humble  fervant, 

ANNA  BELLA. 

No  anfwer  to  this,  till  Anna  Bella 
fends  a  defcrlption  of  thofe  (he  calls  the 
belt-bred  men  in  the  world. 

MR.    SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  a  gentleman  who  for  many  years 
•*•  laft  paft  have  been  well  known  to  be 
truly  fplenetic,  and  that  my  fpleen  ariiVs 
from  having  contracted  fo  great  a  deli- 
cacy, by  reading  the  beft  authors,  and 
keeping  the  moft  refined  company,  that 
I  cannot  bear  the  leaft  impropriety  of 
language,  or  rufticity  of  behaviour. 
Now,  Sir,  I  have  ever  looked  upon  this 
as  a  wife  diitemper;  but  by  late  obfer- 
vations  find  that  every  heavy  wretch, 
who  has  nothing  to  fey,  excufes  his 
dulnefs  by  complaining  of  the  fpleen. 
Nay,  I  faw,  the  other  day,  two  fellows 
in  a  tavern-kitchen  fet  up  for  it,  call 
for  a  pint  and  pipes,  and  only  by  guz- 
zling liquor  to  each  other's  health,  and 
wafting  fmoke  in  each  other's  face,  pre- 
tend to  throw  off  the  fpleen.  I  appeal 
to  you  whether  thefe  dishonours  are  to 
be  done  to  the  diftemper  of  the  great 
and  the  polite.  I  beieech  you,  Sir,  to 
inform  thefe  fellows  that  they  have  not 
the  fpleen,  becaufe  they  cannot  talk 
without  the  help  of  a  glafs  at  their 
mouths,  or  convey  their  meaning  to 
each  other  without  the  interpofition  of 
clouds.  If  you  will  not  do  this  with 
all  fpeed,  I  affure  you,  for  my  part,  I 
will  wholly  quit  the  difeafe,  and  for  the 
future  be  merry  with  the  vulgar.  I  am, 
Sir,  Your  humble  fervant. 

SIR, 

/T*HIS  is  to  let  you  underftand,  that 
-1    I  am  a  reformed  Starer,  and  con- 
ceived   a  deteftation  for   that  practice 
from  what  you  have  writ  upon  the  fub- 
ject.     But  as  you  have  been  very  fevere 
upon  the  behaviour  of  us  men  at  divine 
fervice,  I  hope  yeu  will  not  be  fo  ap- 
parently 
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patently  parti.il  to  the  women,  ai  to  let 
them  go  wholly  unob&nred.  If"  they 
do  every  thing  that  is  poffihfe  to  t 
our  ryes,  are  we  more  culpable  tli:m 
they,  for  looking  at  them ?  I  happened 
laft  Sunday  to  be  (hut  into  a  pew,  which 

ill  of  young  ladies  in  the  bloom 
of  youth  and  beauty.  When  the  fer- 
vice  began,  I  had  not  room  to  kneel  at 
the  ConfefTion,  but  as  I  flood  kept  my 
eyes  from  wandering  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  till  one  of  the  young  ladies,  who 
is  a  Peeper,  rclblved  to  bringdown  my 
looks,  and  fix  my  devotion  on  hfrfelf. 
You  are  to  know,  Sir,  that  a  Peeper 
works  with  her  hands,  eyes,  and  fan^ 
one  of  which  is  continually  in  motion, 
wKile  (lie  thinks  flie  is  not  actually  the 
admiration  of  fome  Ogler  or  Staivr  in 
the  congregation.  As  I  ftood,  utterly 
at  a  lols  how  to  behave  myfelf,  fur- 
rounded  as  I  was,  this  Peeper  fo  placed 
herfelf  as  to  be  kneeling  juft  before  me. 

•.played  the  moil  beautiful  bofom 
imaginable,  which  heaved  and  fell  with 
tome  fervour,  while  a  delicate  well- 
fhaped  arm  held  a  fan  orer  her  face.  It 
\va«  not  in  nature  to  command  one's 
eyes  from  this  objeft.  I  could  not 
avoid  taking  notice  alfo  of  her  fan, 
which  had  on  it  various  figures,  very 
improper  to  behold  on  that  occafion. 
There  lay  in  the  body  of  the  piece  a 
VCMHJS,  under  a  purple  canopy  furled 
with  curious  wreaths  of  drapery,  half 
naked,  attended  with  a  train  of  Cupids, 
who  were  bulled  in  fanning  her  as  (he 
flept.  Behind  her  was  drawn  a  Satyr 
peeping  over  the  filken  fence,  and  threat- 
Jning  to  break  through  it.  I  frequent- 
ly offered  to  turn  my  fight  another  way, 
l)tit  was  ftill  detained  by  the  fafcination 
of  the  Peeper's  eyes,  who  had  long 
pra&ifcd  a  (kill  in  them,  to  recal  the 
parting  glances  of  her  beholders.  You 
lie  my  complaint,  and  hope  you  will 
uke  thefe  milchievous  people,  thePeepers, 

,>ur  coniidcration:  I  doubt  not  but 


you  will  think  a  Peeper  as  much  more 
pernicious  than  a  Starer,  at  an  ambuf- 

I  to  be  feared  than  an  o|»cn 
afl'ault.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient  fervant. 

This  Peeper  ufmg  both  fan  and  eyes, 
to  be  considered 
accordingly. 

KING  LATIN  US  TO  THE  SPECTATOR, 
CREETI 

nr  HOUGH  fome  may  think  we  de- 
•*•  fcend  from  our  imperial  dignity,  in 
holding  correfpondence  with  a  private 
LitfeentOj  yet-,  ;\s  we  have  great  refpeft 
to  all  good  intentions  for  our  fervice, 
we  do  not  eltcem  it  beneath  us  to  return 
you  our  royal  thanks  for  what  you  pub- 
liflied  in  our  behalf,  while  under  con- 
finement in  the  inchanted  cattle  of  the 
Savoy,  and  for  your  mention  of  a  fub- 
fidy  tor  a  prince  in  misfortune.  This 
your  timely  zeal  has  inclined  the  hearts 
of  divers  to  be  aiding  unto  us,  if  we 
could  propofe  the  rn.ans.  We  have 
taken  their  good-will  into  coniidcration, 
and  have  contrived  a  method  which  will 
be  eafy  to  thofe  who  fhall  give  the  aid, 
and  not  unacceptable  to  us  who  receive 
it.  A  concert  of  mufir  (hall  be  prepared 
nt  Huherdafhers  Hall  for  Wednd'day 
the  ii/cond  of  May,  and  we  will  honour 
the  laid  entertainment  with  our  own 
prefence,  where  each  perfon  (hall  be  al- 
iefled  but  at  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence. 
What  we  expect  from  you  is,  that  you 
publilh  thefe  our  royal  intentions,  \vith 
injunction  that  they  be  read  nt  all  tea- 
tables  within  the  cities  of  London  ami 
Wrftminfter;  and  fo  we  bid  \ouheaiti- 
lyfarewel.  LATIN  us, 

Kingof  the  Volfcians. 

Given  at  our  court  in  Vinegar  Y:mU 
ftory  the  third  from  die  earth,  April  1 8» 

K 


N*  LIV.    WEDNESDAY,    MAY    i. 

— — — STRENUA  MOS  KXERCET  INERTIA. 

HoR.Er.I.xi.  28. 

LABORIOUS  IDLENESS  OUR  fOWCRC  CMPLOYI. 

il  R  following  letter  being  the  firft     could  not  but  do  myfelf  the  honour  of 
that    I   have   received   from    the     puMilhing  it.     It  gives  an  account  of  a 
univerUty    of    Cambridge,    I     newfeftofphifafopbers  which  has 

O  i  in 
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in  that  famous  refulence  of  learning; 
and  is  perha;  s  the  only  feel  this  age^is 
likely  to  produce. 

CAMBRIDGE,  APRIL   z6. 
MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T)ELIEVING  you  to  be  an  univer- 
•^  fal  encouragcr  of  liberal  arts  and 
fciencfcs,  and  ghd  of  any  information 
from  the  learned  world,  I  thought  an 
account  of  a  left  of  philofophers  very 
frequent  among  us,  but  not  taken  notice 
of,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  by  any 
writers  either  ancient  or  modern,  would 
not  be  unacceptable  to  you.  The  phi- 
lofophers of  this  feel  are  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  univerlity  called  Lowngers. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that,  as  in  many  other 
things,  fo  likewife  in  this,  the  ancients 
have  been  defective;  viz.  in  mentioning 
no  philofophers  of  this  fort.  Some  in- 
deed will  affirm  that  they  are  a  kind  of 
Peripatetics,  becaufe  we  fee  them  conti- 
nually walking  about.  But  I  would 
hive  thefe  gentlemen  coniider,  that 
though  the  ancient  Peripatetics  walked 
much,  yet  they  wrote  much  allbj  wit- 
Mel's,  to  the  furrow  of  this  feel,  A'.iltotle 
and  others:  whereas  it  is  notorious  that 
molt  of  our  profeflbrs  never  lay  out  a 
farthing  either  in  pen,  ink,  or  paper. 
Others  ait  for  deriving  them  from  Dio- 
genes* becaufe  feveral  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  feel  have  a  great  deal  of  the 
cvnical  humour  in  them,  and  delight 
much  in  funlhine.  But  then  again, 
Diogenes  was  content  to  have  his  con- 
itant  habitation  in  a  narrow  rub,  whiltt 
our  philofophers  are  fo  far  from  being 
of  his  opinion,  that  it  is  death  to  them 
to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  a 
good,  handfome,  convenient  chamber, 
but  for  half  an  hour.  Others  there  are, 
who  from  the  clearnefs  of  their  heads 
deduce  the  pedigree  of  Lowngers  from 
that  great  man,  I  think  it  was  either 
Plato  or  Socrates,  who  after  all  his  ftudy 
and  learning,  profefled,  that  all  he  then 
knew  was,  that  he  knew  nothing.  You 
eafily  fee  this  is  but  a  (hallow  argument, 
and  may  be  foon  confuted. 

I  have  with  great  pains  and  induftry 
made  my  obfervations,  from  time  to 
time,  upon  thefe  fagesj  and,  having  now 
all  materials  ready,  am  compiling  a 
treadle,  wherein  I  lhall  fet  forth  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  this  famous  feel,  toge- 
rher  with'their  maxims,  aulterities,  man- 
ner of  living,  &c.  Having  prevailed 
with  a  friend,  who  deligus  fhortly  to 


publifh  a  new  edition  of  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  to  add  this  treatile  of  mine  by  way 
of  fupplement;  I  (hall  now,  to  let  the 
world  fee  what  may  be  expected  from 
me,  firft  begging  Mr.  Spectator's  leave 
that  the  world  may  fee  it,  briefly  touch 
upon  fome  of  my  chief  obfcrvations, 
and  then  fubfcribe  myfelf  your  humble 
fervant.  In  the  firft  place,  I  fliall  give 
you  two  or  three  of  their  maxims:  the 
fundamental  one, upon  which  their  whole 
fylfem  is  built,  is  this,  viz.  That  time 
being  an  implacable  enemy  to  and  de- 
ftroyer  of  all  things,  ought  to  be  paid 
in  his  own  coin,  and  be  deftroyed  and 
murdered  without  mercy,  by  all  the 
wnys  that  can  be  invented.  Another 
favourite  faying  of  theirs  is,  That 
bufmefs  was  deligned  only  for  knaves, 
and  ftuJy  for  blockheads.  A  third 
feems  to  be  a  ludicrous  one,  but  has  a 
great  effecl  upon  their  lives;  and  is  this 
— '  That  the  devil  is  at  home/  Now 
for  their  manner  of  living:  and  here  I 
have  a  large  field  to  expatiate  in;  but  I 
fliall  refervc  particulars  for  my  intended 
difcourfe,  and  now  only  mention  one  or 
two  of  their  principal  cxtrcifes.  The 
elder  proficients  employ  themfelves  in 
infpecling  mores  homiaum  multorum,  in 
getting  acquainted  with  all  the  figns  and 
windows  in  the  town.  Some  are  ar- 
rived to  fo  great  knowledge,  that  they 
can  tell  every  time  any  butcher  kills  a 
calf,  every  time  an  old  woman's  cat  is 
in  the  ftrawj  and  a  thoufand  other  mat- 
ters as  important.  One  ancient  philo- 
fopher  contemplates  two  or  three  hours 
every  day  over  a  iun-dialj  and  is  true 
to  the  dial— 

As  the  dial  to  the  fun, 

Although  it  Be  not  ihone  upon. 

Our  younger  (Indents  are  content  to 
carry  their  (peculations  as  yet  no  farther 
than  bowling-greens,  billiard-tables, 
and  fuch  like  places.  This  may  ferve 
for  a  fkrtch  of  my  defign ;  in  which  I 
hope  I  lhall  have  your  encouragement. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours. 

I  muft  be  fo  jurt  as  to  obferve  L-havf 
formerly  leen  of  this  feel  at  our  other 
univerlity;  though  not  diftinguilhed  by 
the  appellation  which  the  learned  hifto- 
rian,  my  correfuondent,  reports  they 
bear  at  Cambridge.  They  were  ever 
looked  upon  as  a  people  that  impaired 
themfelves  more  by  their  ftricl  applica- 
tions to  tUc  rules  of  their  order,  than 

any 
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any  on 

hurt  them  uutlier  than 

-,  an- 1  funittiiue, 

all  ,,\\  neral  inability,  indo- 

n<  is,  and  a  eci  tain  ini- 
ice  of  the  place  they  arc  in,  with 
an  heavinefs    in  removing   to   another. 
The  Low n,  •   .lied  with 

merely  part  of  the  number  of  mankind, 
without  diftinguifhing  themielves  t'roin 
nmongit  them.  They  .id  ra- 

ther to  luft'er  their  time  to  jut's,  than  to 
fpcnd  it,  without  it-aid  to  tiv  j>alt,  or 

£1  of  the  future.  All  they  know 
of  life  is  only  tin- pieU-nt  inll.mt,  and  do 
not  talte  even  that.  Wlicn  one  of  this 

happens  to  be  a  man  of  fortune, 

i>cncc  of  hi  -.red  to 

his  coach  and  holies,   and  his  life  is  to 

1  bv  their  motion,  not  his 

own    '  tl   or   liitiVrings.     The 

chief  entertainment  one  ofthefe  philofo- 

,an  poffihly  propofe  to  himielf,  is 
to  get  a  relilh  ot'  drtfs.  This,  me- 
thinks,  might  diverlify  the  perfon  he  is 
weary  of,  bit  own  dear  felf,  to  himielf. 
I  have  known  thele  two  amufements 

one  of  thefe  philofophers  make  a 


'••It  figure  in  the  in  va- 

;uick  motion  of  his  ; 
out  of  it,  now  to  .     to  Tun- 

,   then  to   N  i  then 

to  London,  he  has  in  pi." 
biou^ht  it  ,to  p.i!s,  that  his  coach  and 
his  ho.  in  all 

thofe    places.      When    the    Lownger$ 
,  ir.iteaa  cf 

this  more  ele.-ant  way  o^   appearing  in 

the   polite  world,  retire  to  the  lieats  of 

:ually  join  a  pack 

,1  employ  i heir  »hys  in  de- 

^  tlx-i;  potiltry  from  foxes:  I  do 
not  know  any  other  method  that  any  uf 
this  order  has  ever  taken  to  make  a  noifc 
in  the  world;  but  1  /hall  inquire  into 
fuch  about  this  town  as  have  an , 
the  dignity  of  being  Lowngers  by  the 
force  cf  natural  parts,  withouj  having 
ever  feen  an  univerlity:  and  fend  my 
cbrreJpo&detot,  for  the  embellishment  of 
1m  book,  the  names  and  hiftory  of  thole 
who  pafs  their  lives  without  any  inci- 
dents at  all;  and  how  they  fhift  refftre- 
houfcs  antl  chocolate-houfes  from  htmr 
to  hour,  to  get  over  the  infupportnble 
labour  of  doing  nothing.  K 


N°LV.    THURSDAY,    MAY 


— — INTUS   IT    IN    JECORE    XCKO 
^ASCUNTU*   DOMINI 


PERS.  SAT.  v.  129, 


OUR    JASSION6  FLAY    THE  TYRANTS  JN   OUR   BREASTS. 


MOST  of  the  trades,  profefTions, 
and  ways  of  living  among  man- 
kind, take  their  original  cither  from  the 
Jove  of  plcafure,  or  the  fear  of  want. 
The  former,  when  it  becomes  too  vio- 
lent, degenerates  into  Luxury,  and  the 
latter  into  Avarice.  As  thef^  two  prin- 
ciples of  aclion  draw  different  ways, 
Perfius  has  given  us  a  very  humorous 
account  of  a  young  fellow  who  was 
roufed  out  of  his  bed,  in  order  to  be 
fent  upon  a  long  voyage  by  Avarice, 
and  afterwards  over-perfunded  and  kept 
at  home  by  Luxury.  I  fliall  fet  down 
th  the  pleadings  ofthefe  two  ima- 
ginary pt-ribns,  as  they  are  in  the  ori- 
Rinal,  with  Mr.  Dryden's  tranflation 
of  them. 

f>igfrfttrtii:furge,  \nqu\tAvarit\a\  eta 
Sxrgc.     A'ljMi.     lnjlat,furgty  inyuit.    ./Von 
quec.     Surgt. 


Ft  quid  ogax-.f   Rcgitjs?  fjperda*  <- 

ponto, 

C  jft*riurr,fltij<f>ast  bebcnum.  tbus^lul  . 
Tolle  recfns  primus  piper  ijititnte  catr.eh. 
Vcrtt  aliquid\   jura.       Sed  Jufitcr  auJitt. 

Ebeuf 

Barot  regtiftatum  d\v':f3  t^rctrdre  fallvam 
Ccntcn'.ut  peragtSy  Ji  •vi've  re  cum  jwetcndis* 
Jampucris  pilUm  jucdr.flu*  ct 


Ocyiif  ad  navftr::  nllcbfijt  quin  trab* 
JEvaeum  rapiat,  nifi  Jo/fri  tuxuria  ante 
S(dti£l:immone.it\auo  dtirdeinfantsuittQul? 
Qiid  tibi  vltf  calidcfub  / 
Itttumuit,  yuam  *<  r.  ..<na  cicut<e. 

Tun'rnirt  tranJUtjif  Ttbi  ttrtj  car.na! 
Caer.afittn  tnti/tr.?  Vtuntanum  q:tf  r. 


lit-fum  pictffJ/iJii, 
petlsf    Ut  nummi,  quit  bu  y... 


Nutrieras,  perag.int  avid^s  fuJarc  Jcunertf 
Indjlft'ftnto:  carpamui  duLle:  mflt., 
'      -  :;,  ^fjbuU 
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id  Sabean  incenfe,  take  ~\ 
hands,  from  the  tfr'd  ca-  I 
ck,  > 

t-haftethy  running  mar-  j 
te.  J 


Vvvt  memcr  leti.   Fugitbora:  hoc  quod  liquor, 

indi  eft. 
En  quid  agis?  D*p!icl  In  diverjum  f cinder  is 

kamc : 
Hunccinet  an  bunc  fequcri*?— — 

Whether  alone,  or  in  thy  hail  t's  lap, 
When  thou  wouldft  take  a  lazy  morning's  nap ; 
«  Up,  up,'  fays  Avarice;  thou  fnor'ft  again, 
Stretchert  thy  limbs,  and  yawn'ft,  but  all  in 

vain. 

The  rugged  tyrant  no  denial  takes; 
At  hiscornmandth'Hnvvillingfluggard  wakes. 

*  What  muil  I  do  ?'  he  cries:  •  What!' fays 

his  lord : 

*  Why  rife,  make  ready,   and  go  ftraight 

*  aboard t 

*  With  tifli  from   Euxine   feas,   thy  vefiel 

*  freight; 

«  Flax,  caftor,    Coan  wines,  the  precious 

4  wdght 
«  Of  pepper,  and  Sabean  incenfe,  take 

*  With  thy  own  hand 

*  mel  i  back 

*  And  with  poft 

*  kets  make 

*  Be  fure  to  turn  the  penny;  lye  and  fwear, 
'  Tii  uholfoir.e  I'm:   but  Jove,  thou  jay1  ft, 

«  will  hear. 

*  S;vcar»  fool, 'or  ftarvej  for  the  dilemma's 

4  even: 

*  A  tradefman  thou  !    and  hope  to  go  to 

*  heaven? 

Kdolv'd  for  fea,  the  flavcs  thy  baggage 

pack, 

K*c)>  faddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back: 
Not'hing  retards  thy  voyage,  now,  but  he, 
That  foft,  voluptuous  prince,  call'd  Luxury; 
And  he  may  aflc  this  civil  queftion;  *  Friend, 
«  Wh.it  doft  thou  make  a  fliipbaard  ?    To 

*  what  end? 

'   Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free? 
»  Stark,   flaring  mad,    that   thr>u   would'ft 

*  fmpt  the  fea  ? 

«  Cubb  d  in  a  cabbin,  on  a  mattrefs-laid, 
4  On  a  brown  George,  with  toufed-fwob- 

«  bers,  fed; 

<  Dead  wine,  that  ftinks  of  the  Borachio,  fup 
«  From  a  foul  jack,  orgreafy  maple  cup? 

*  Say,  would 'It  thou  bear  all  this,  to  raife 

*  thy  ftore, 

*  From  fix  P  th  hundred  to  fix  hundred  more? 

*  Indulge,  and  to  thy  genius  freely  give: 
'  For,  not  to  live  at  eale,  is  not  to  live: 

*  Death  ftalks  behind  thee,  and  each  flying 

«  hour 
'  Does  fome  loofe  remnant  of  thy  life  devour. 

*  Live,    while  thou  liv'ftj   for  death  will 

«  make  us  all 

*  A  name,  a  nothing  but  an  old  wife's  tale. 
«  Speak. :  wilt  thou  Avarice  or  Pleafure  choofe 

*  To  be  thy  lord  r  Take  one,  and  one  refufe.* 

When  a  government  flourimes  in  con- 
quells,  and  is  fecure  from  foreign  at- 
tacks, it  naturally  tails  into  all  theplea- 
fures  of  luxury;  and  as  thefe  pleaiures 


are  very  expenfive,  they  put  thofe  who 
are  addicted  to  them  upon  raiting  frefh 
fupplies  of  money,  by  all  the  methods  of 
rapacioufnefs  and  corruption;  fo  that 
avarice  and  luxury  very  often  become 
one  complicated  principle  of  action,  in 
thofe  whole  hearts  are  wholly  fet  upon 
cafe,  magnificence,  and  pleafure.  The 
molt  elegant  and  correct  of  all  the  Latin 
hiftorians  obferves,  that  in  his  time, 
when  the  moft  formidable  ftates  of  the 
world  were  iubdued  by  the  Romans,  the 
republic  funk  into  thofe  two  vices  of  a 
quite  different  natpre,  luxury  and  ava- 
rice: and  accordingly  defcribes  Catiline 
as  one  who  coveted  the  wealth  of  other 
men,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fquander- 
ed  away  his  own.  This  obfervation  on 
the  commonwealth,  when  it  was  in  it's 
height  of  power  and  riches,  holds  good 
of  all  governments  that  are  fettled  in  a 
ftate  of  cafe  and  profperity.  At  fuch. 
times  men  naturally  endeavour  to  out- 
mine  one  another  in  pomp  and  fplendor, 
and  having  no  fears  to  alarm  them  from 
abroad,  indulge  themfelves  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  pleafures  they  can 
get  in  their  pofleflion;  which  naturally 
produces  avarice,  and  an  immoderate 
purfuit  after  wealth  and  riches. 

As  I  was  humouring  myfelf  in  the 
fpeculation  of  thefe  two  great  principles 
of  action,  I  ceuld  not  forbear  throwing 
my  thoughts  into  a  little  kind  of  allt- 
gory  or  fable,  with  which  I  fhall  here 
preient  my  reader. 

There  were  two  very  powerful  tyrants 
engaged  in  a  perpetual  war  againfleach 
other:  the  name  ofthefirft  was  Luxury  j 
and  of  the  fecond  Avarice.  The  aim 
of  each  of  them  was  no  lefs  than  uni- 
verfal  monarchy  over  the  hearts  of  man' 
kind.  Luxury  had  many  generals  un- 
der him,  who  did  him  great  fervices,  as 
Pleafure,  Mirth,  Pomp,  and  Fafhion. 
Avarice  was"  likewife  very  ftrong  in  hit 
officers,  being  faithfully  ferved  by  Hun- 
ger, Induftry,  Care,  and  Watchfulness : 
he  had  likewife  a  privy  counfellor  who 
was  always  at  his  elbow,  and  whifper- 
ing  fomething  or  other  in  his  ear:  the 
name  of  this  privy-counfellor  was  Po- 
verty. As  Avarice  conducted  himfelf 
by  the  counfels  of  Poverty,  his  antago- 
nill  was  entirely  guided  by  the  dictates 
and  advice  of  Plenty,  who  was  his  firft 
counfellor  and  minifter  of  ftate,  that 
concerted  all  his  meafures  for  him,  and 
never  departed  out  of  his  fight.  While 
thefe  two  great  rivals  were  thus  contend- 
ing for  empire,  their  conqnefts  were  very 
various*  Luxury  got  pofTeffion  of  one 
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hevt,  and  Avarice  of  another.     The 
father  of  a  family   would  often 

!  under  the   banners  of  Av 

and    the    fon   under   thole   of  Luxuiy. 

The  wife  and  hulband  would  often  de- 

clare  themlclvcs   on   the    two    different 

,  the  fame  i>  i  k.n  would  very 

fide  with  one  in  his  youth,  and 
revolt  to  the  other  in  his  old  age.  In- 

-wile  men  of  the  won  i 
tcr:  but  alas  !    their  numbers   were  not 
confiderable.      At  length,   when   thele 
two  potentates  hail  wearied  then. 
with  waging  war  upon  one  auotlu 
agreed  upon  an    interview,    at   which 
neither  of  their  eounicllon  weie  to  be 
prefent.      It  it  Luxury 

the  parley,  and  a: 

the  endlefs   Itate  of  w.ir   in  which  they 

.-I,   told   his  enemy,   with  a 

frankncfs  of  heart  which  is  natural  t» 

him,  that  he  believed  they   two  fliould 

.  good  fiu-iuls,  were  it  not  for  the 
inltigations  of  Poverty,  that  pernicious 
couniellor,  who  made  an  ill  ule  of  his 
ear,  and  rilled  liim  with  groundlefs  ap- 
prehenlions,  and  prejudices.  To  this 
Avarice  replied,  that  he  looked  upon 


,  the  fu  ft  minifter  of  his  antago- 

niit,     to   be    a   lunch    ni<  ;c    dettruftive 

lounlclloi  than  P  -lut  hewa* 

.dlv  fuggefting  pleasures,  banifh- 

ing    uli   tin:  ns  againft 

i.ming 

thofe  principles  on  wUich  the  govern- 
in    order  to  an    .Accommodation,    they 
••  :  tint  each 
of  them  Iliould  i.: 

privy-co'.inlellvr.      When   things  were 
uttcd  towards   a   peace,  all 
other  differences  v-  connnodat- 

ed,  inlomuch  that  tor  the  future  they  re- 
iidved  to  live  as  good  friends  and  con- 
federates, and  to  fhaie  between  them 
whatever  conquers  weie  made  on  either 
fide.  Fcr  this  realbn,  we  now  find 
Luxury  and  Avarice  taking  pofleiTion  of 
the  lame  heart,  anil  dividing  the  fame 
pel  ion  between  them.  To  winch  I  (hall 
only  add,  that  fincc  the  diicarding  of 
the  counfellors  above-mentioned,  Ava- 
rice fupplics  Luxury  in  the  room  of 
Plenty,  as  Luxury  prompts  Avarice  in 
the  place  of  Poverty. 


N°  LVI.     FRIDAY,    MAY  4. 


.  >  I.  IC£S    ERR  ORE    SUO 
HAFPY   IN    THEIR    MISTAKE, 


LUCAN,  1.454- 


THK  Americans  believe  that  all 
creatures  have  fouls,  not  only  men 
and  women,  but  brutes,  vegetables,  nay 
even  the  molt  inanimate  things,  as  frocks 
and  Hones.  They  believe  the  fame  of 
all  the  works  of  art,  as  of  knives,  boots, 
looking- glalfesj  and  thnt  as  any  of  thvfe 
things  pcnth,  their  fouls  go  into  ano- 
ther world,  which  is  inhabited  by  the 
gholls  of  men  and  women.  For  this 
rtaibn  they  always  place  by  the  corpfe 
of  their  dead  friend  a  bow  and  arrows, 
that  he  may  make  ufe  of  them  in  the  other 
world,  as  he  did  of  their  wooden  bodies 
in  this.  How  abfurd  focvcr  fuch  an 
opinion  as  this  may  appear,  our  Euro- 
pean philofophers  have  maintained  feve- 
ral  notions  altogether  as  improbable. 
Some  of  Plato's  followers  in  particular, 
they  talk  of  the  world  of  ideas, 
entertain  us  with  fuhliances  and  beings 
no  lels  extravagant  and  chimerical. 
Many  Anftoteliuns  have  likewife  Ipoken 
<u  unintelligibly  of  their  fubitantial 


forms.  I  flinll  only  inftance  Albertus 
Magnus,  who  in  his  diflertation  upon 
the  loadftone  obferving,  that  fire  will 
deftroy  it's  magnetic  virtues,  tells  us 
that  he  took  particular  notice  of  one  as 
it  lay  glowing  amidft  an  heap  of  burn- 
ing coals,  and  that  he  perceived  a  cer- 
tain blue  vapour  to  arife  from  it,  which 
he  believed  might  be  the  fubftantial 
form,  that  is,  in  our  Weft  Indian  phrafe, 
the  Soul  of  the  loadftone. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Ame- 
ricans, that  one  of  their  countrymen  de- 
fcended  in  a  vilion  to  the  great  repofi- 
tory  of  fouls,  or,  as  we  call  it  here,  to 
the  other  world;  and  that  upon  his  re- 
turn he  gave  his  friends  a  diltinft  ac- 
count of  every  thing  he  law  among  thofe 
regions  of  the  dead.  A  friend  ot  mine, 
whom  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  pre- 
vailed upon  one  of  the  interpreters  of 
the  Indian  kings,  to  inquire  of  them, 
if  poilible,  what  tradition  they  have 
among  them  of  this  matterj  which,  as 

well 


no 
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veil  as  he  could  learn  by  many  quef- 
tions  which  he  afked  them  at  feveral 
times,  was  in  fubftance  as  follows: 

The  vilionary,  whofe  name  was  Mar- 
raton,  after  having  travelled  for  a  long 
fpace  under  an  hollow  mountain,  arrived 
at  length  on  the  confines  of  this  world 
of  fpirits,  but  could  not  enter  it  by  rea- 
fon  of  a  thick  foreit  made  up  of  bufhes, 
brambles,  and  pointed  thorns,  fo  per- 
plexed and  interwoven  with  one  another, 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  find  a  paflage 
through  it.  Whim  he  was  looking  about 
for  fome  track  or  path-way  that  might 
be  worn  in  any  part  of  it,  he  faw  an 
huge  lion  couched  under  the  fide  of  it, 
who  kept  his  eye  upon  him  in  the  fame 
pofture  as  when  he  watches  for  his  prey. 
The  Indian  immediately  ftarted  back, 
whilft  the  lion  role  with  a  fpring,  and 
leaped  towards  him.  '  Beihg  wholly  de- 
ftitute  of  all  other  weapons,  he  ftooped 
down  to  take  up  an  huge  rtone  in  his 
hand;  bxit  to  his  infinite  furprile  grafp- 
cd  nothing,  and  found  the  fuppofed  (lone 
to  be  only  the  apparition  of  one.  If  he 
was  dilappointed  on  this  fide,  he  was  as 
much  pleaied  on  the  ether,  when  he 
fovnd  the  lien,  which  had  leized  on  his 
lett-fiioulc!?r,  had  no  power  to  hurt  him, 
and  was  only  the  ghott  of  that  ravenous 
creature  whic1:  :t  appeared  to  be.  He 
no  fooner  got  rid  of  h>s  impotent  rr.  ,rv, 
but  he  marched  up  to  the  wood,  and 
after  haying  furveye.1  it  for  fomc  time, 
endeavoured  to  prels  into  one  part  of  it 
that  \vas  a  little  thinner  thr.n  the  reft; 
when  again,  to  his  great  iurprize,  he 
found  the  bufhes  msdc  r.3refiftar.c<:,  but 
he  walked  through  briers  and  bram./es 
wiih  the  fame:  eafe  as  through  the  open 
air^  and,  in  fliort,  that  this  whole  wood 
was  nothing  elfe  but  a  wood  of  fliades. 
lie  immediately  concluded,  that  this 
hu£e  thicket  of  thorns  and  brakes  was 
defigned  as  a  kind  of  fence  or  quick- 
ill  hedge  to  the  ghofts  it  inclofed;  and 
that  probably  their  foft  fubrtances  might 
be  torn  by  thele  fubtle  points  and 
prickles,  which  were  too  weak  to  make 
any  impreflions  on  fleQi  and  blood.  With 
this  thought  he  relblved  to  travel  through 
this  intricate  wood;  when  by  degrees 
he  felt  a  gale  of  perfumes  breathing  up- 
on him,  that  grew  ftronger  and  iweeter 
in  proportion  as  he  advanced.  He  had 
not  proceeded  much  further,  when  he 
obferved  the  thorns  and  briers  to  end, 
and  give  place  to  a  thoufand. beautiful 
green  trees  covered  with  bloitums  of  the 


t 


fineft  fcents  and  colours,  that  formed 
wildernefs  of  fweets,  and  were  a  ki 
of  lining  to  thofe  ragged  fcenes  which 
had  before  pafTed  through.  As  he  was 
coming  out  of  this  delightful  part  of 
the  wood,  and  entering  upon  the  plains 
it  encloled,  he  faw  feveral  horiemen 
rufhing  by  him,  and  a  little  while  after 
heard  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  dogs.  He 
had  not  liftened  long  before  he  faw  the 
apparition  of  a  milk-white  fteed;  with  a 
young  man  on  the  back  of  it,  advancing 
upon  full-llretch  after  the  fouls  of  about 
an  hundred  beagles  that  were  hunting 
down  the  ghoft  of  an  hare,  which  run 
away  before  them  with  an  unfpeakable 
fwiftnefs.  -  As  the  man  on  the  milk- 
white  fteed  came  by  him,  he  looked  up- 
on him  very  attentively,  and  found  him 
to  be  the  young  Prince  Nicharagua, 
who  died  about  half  a  year  before,  and 
by  reafon  of  his  great  virtues  was  at  that 
time  lamented  over  all  the  weftern  parts 
of  America. 

He  had  no  fooner  got  out  of  the  wood, 
out  he  was  entertained  with  fuch  a  land- 
fkip  of  fiowery  plains,  green  meadows, 
running  fticawrj,  fanny  hills,  and  ftiady 
vales,  as  w?re  not  to  be  reprefented  by 
his  oy,j?  e>:p»eflions,  nor,  as  he  faid,  by 
the  cor.ccp.icns  of  others.  This  happy 
peopled  with  innumerable 

5  of  (pints,  who  applied  them- 
h !  •  •  •  to  exr-i  cili- s  and  diverfions  accord- 
far,  '-ies  led  them.     Some  of 
them  were  tolling  the   figure  of  a  coit; 

were  pitching  the  fhadow  of  a 
b?.r;  others  were  breaking  the  apparition 
of  a  l.orle;  and  multitudes  employing 
themfelvcs  upon  ingenious  handicrafts 
with  i-*e  fouls  of  departed  utenfils;  for 
that  is  the  name  which  in  the  Indian 
language  they  give  their  tools  when  they 
are  birrnt  or  broken.  As  he  travelled 
through  this  delightful  fcene,  he  was 
very  often  tempted  to  pluck  the  flowers 
that  rofe  every  where  about  him  in  the 
greater!  variety  and  profufion,  having 
never  feen  feveral  of  them  in  his  own 
country;  but  he  quickly  found  that 
though  they  were  objects  of  his  fight, 
they  were  not  liable  to  his  touch.  He 
at  length  came  to  the  fide  of  a  great 
river,  and  being  a  good  fimerman  him- 
felf,  ftood  upon  the  banks  of  it  fome 
time  to  look  upon  an  angler  that  had 
taken  a  great  many  fliapes  of  fifties, 
which  lay  flouncing  up  and  dqwn  by 
him. 

1  fliould  have  told  my  reader,  that 

this. 
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Ill 


had  been  formerly  n. 

I  beauties  of  his 

v  whom  he  h:ul  llveral   cliil- 

.  famous  tor 

;,d  conttancy  to  one  anotlu-r, 
uins  to  this  day,  when  they 
ed  man  joy  of  his  wifr,  wim 
that  they  may  liva  together  like  .>. 
ton  an- 1  Yaratilda.  Marraton  had  not 
Itood  long  by  the  fifherman  when  he  law 
the  fhadow  of  his  beloved  Yaratilda, 
who  had  fur  fome  time  fixed  h> 
upon  him  before  hr  dilcovricd  he  : 
amis  wcie  Ih  etched  out  towards  him, 
floods  of  tears  ran  down  hi 
looks,  her  hands,  IUT  voice  called  him 
over  to  her;  and  at  the  fame  time 
ed  to  tell  him  that  the  river  was  unpall- 
able.  Who  can  defcribe  the  paillon  made 
uj>  of  iuv,  lonow,  love,  delire,  altonifh- 
nu-nf,  that  role  in  the  Indian  upon  the 
>t  his  dear  Yaratilda?  Ha  could 
expivls  it  hy  nothing  but  his  tears, 
which  ran  like  a  river  down  his  cheeks 
as  he  looked  upon  her.  He  had  not 
llood  in  this  pollure  long,  before  he 
plunged  into  the  dream  that  lay  before 
iiim;  and  finding  it  to  be  nothing  but 
the  phantom  of  a  river,  walked  on  the 
bottom  of  it  until  he  arofe  on  the  other 
fide.  At  his  approach  Yaratilda  flew 
into  his  arms,  whilrt  Marraton  wifhed 
himielf  difencumbered  of  that  body 
which  kept  her  from  his  embraces.  Af- 
ter many  queftions  and  endearments  on 
both  fides,  (he  conduced  him  to  a  bower 


which    flie   had  dreflcd  with   her 

v/ith  all  the  ornaments  that  could 
with  in  thofe  blooming  it 
She  had  made  it  gay 
tion,  and  was  every  d:tv  adding 
thing  new  to  it.     As  Manatcn 
aftonifiicd  at  the  til  >'.f  beauty  of 

her  habitation,  and  ravilhcd  with  the 
fragrant  y  that  came  fiom  every  j 
ratilda  told  him  that  (he  w 
paring  this  bower  for  his  reception,  at 
.nowing  that  his  piety  to  his  god, 
and  his  faithful  dealing  towards  men, 
would  certainly  bring  him  to  (hat  happy 
place,  whenever  his  life  fliould  be  at  an 
end.  She  then  brought  two  of  her  chil  • 
dren  to  him,  who  died  fome  years  be- 
fore, and  redded  with  her  in  the  lame 
delightful  bower;  advilinghim  to  breed 
up  thole  others  which  were  ftill  with  him 
in  luch  a  manner,  that  they  might  here- 
after all  of  them  meet  together  in  this 
happy  place. 

The  tradition  tells  us  further,  that  he 
had  afterwards  a  fight  of  thole  difmal 
habitations  which  are  the  portion  of  ill 
men  after  death ;  and  mentions  feveral 
molten  feas  of  geld,  in  which  were 
plunged  the  fouls  of  batbarous  Euro- 
peans, who  nut  to  the  (word  fo  many 
thou lands  of  poor  Indians  for  the  fake 
of  that  precious  metal;  but  having  al- 
ready touched  upon  the  chief  points  of 
this  tradition,  and  exceeded  the  mea- 
fure  of  my  paper,  I  fliall  not  give  any 
further  account  of  it.  C 
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PRJESTARE    POTEST    MULIER    GALEATA    PUDOREM, 
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J uv.  SAT.  vi.  251. 

WHAT  SF.NSK  OF  SHAME  IN  WOMAN'S  BREAiT  CAN  LIE, 

INVJR'D  TO  ARMS,  AND  HER  OWN  SEXTO  FLY?  DRY  DIN. 


WHEN  the  wife  of  Heaor,  in 
Homer's  Iliads,  difcourfes  with 
her  hufband  about  the  battle  in  which 
he  was  going  to  engage}  the  hero,  de- 
firing  her  to  leave  that  matter  to  his 
care,  bids  htrgo  to  her  maids  and  mind 
her  (pinning j  by  which  the  poet  inti- 
mates, that  men  and  women  ought  to 
•liemfelves  in  their  proper  fpheres, 
2nd  on  fuch  matters  only  as  are  fuitablc 
to  their  refpe&ive  lex. 

I  aiu  at  this  time  acquainted  with  a 
young  gentleman,  who  has  palled  a 
gr:at  part  of  his  life  in  tht  mirfcrv,  and. 


\ipon  occafion,  can  make  a  caudle  or  a 
fack-poflet  better  than  any  man  in  Eng- 
land. He  is  likewife  a  wonderful  critic 
in  cambric  and  iv.  -funs,  and  will  talk 
an  hour  togethc  pon  a  fweet-nu-:tt. 
He  entertains  hi.  mother  every  night 
with  obfervetions  that  he  makes  both  in 
town  and  court;  as  what  lady  mews  the 
nice  It  fancy  in  her  drcfsj  what  man  of 
quality  wears  the  faiiett  wig;  who  has 
the  fineft  linen,  who  the  pretrien1  fmiff- 
box,  with  many  othrr  the  like  onkus 
remarks,  that  may  be  rnavi*  In  £ood 
company. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  have  very  fre- 
y  the  opportunity  of  feeing  a  rural 
Andromache,  who  came  up  to  town  laft 
,   and  is  one  of  the  greateft  fox- 
in  the  country.     She  talks  of 
hounds  and  horfes,  and  makes  nothing 
•ing  over  a   fix -bar  gate.     If  a 
man  tells  her  a  waggifh  ftory,  fhe  gives 
him  a  pufh  with  her  hand   in   jeft,  and 
calls  him  an  impudent  dog:  and  if  her 
iervant  neglects  his  bunnefs,  threatens 
to  kick  him  out  of  the  houfe.     I  have 
heard  her,  in  her  wrath,  cail  a  fubftan- 
tial  tradesman  a  louiy  cur;  and  remenv 
ber  one  day,  when  fhe  could  not  think 
of  the  namj  cf  a  perfor,  |he  defcribed 
him,   in  a  inr-e   company   of  men   and 
ladies,  by  the  fellow  with  the   broad - 
ftioul 

If  thofe  fpeeches  and  a&ions,  which 
in  their  own  nature  are  indifferent,  ap- 
pear ridiculous  when  they  proceed  from 
a  wrong  fex,  the  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions of  one  fex  transplanted  into  ano- 
ther appear  black  and  mpnftrous.  As 
for  the  men,  I  (hall  not  in  this  paper 
any  further  concern  myfelf  about  them ; 
but  as  I  would  tain  contribute  to  make 
woman-kind,  winch  is  the  moft  beautiful 
part  of  the  creation,  intirely  amiable,  and 
wear  out  all  thofe  little  loots  and  ble- 
mifhes  that  are  apt  to  rife  among  the 
charms  which  nature  has  poured  out 
upon  them,  I  fhall  dedicate  this  paper 
to  their  ll-i  via.  The  fpot  which  I  would 
here  endeavour  to  clear  them  of,  is  that 
party -rage  which  of  late  years  is  very 
much  crept  into  their  converfation.  This 
is,  in  it's  nature,  a  male  vice,  and  made 
up  of  many  angry  and  cruel  paflions 
that  are  altogether  repugnant  to  the  foft- 
nefs,  the  mcddiy,  and  thofe  other  en- 
dearing qualities  which  are  natural  to 
the  fair- fex.  Women  were  formed  to 
temper  mankind,  and  foothe  them  into 
tendernefs  and  companion;  not  to  fet  an 
edge  upon  their  minds,  «nd  blowup  in 
them  ns  which  are  too  apt  to 

rife  of  their  cwn  accord.    When  I  have 
feen  a  pretty  mouth  uttering  calumnies 
and  invectives,  what  would  I  not  have 
10  have  ftopt  it?  How  have  I  been 
.td  to  lee  fume  of  the  nneft  . 
in  the   world  grow   pale,  and  tremble 
with  party-rage?  Camilla  is  one  of  the 
Duties  in  the  Britifh  nation, 
and  yet  values  herfelf  more  upon  being 
the  Virago  of  one  party,  than  upon  be- 
'ooth.     The  dear  crea- 
.  about  a  week  ago,  encountered  the 


fierce  and  beautiful  PenthefiJea  acrofs  a 
tea-table;  but  in  the  height  of  her  an- 
ger, as  her  hand  chanced  to  '.Yake  with 
the  earneftnefs  of  the  difpute,  fne  fcalded 
her  fingers,  and  fpilt  a  difh  of  tea  upon  her 
petticoat.  Had  not  this  accident  broke 
off  the  debate,  nobody  knows  where  it 
would  have  ended. 

There  is  one  confideration  which  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  to  all  my 
female  readers,  and  which,  I  hope,  will 
have  fome  weight  with  them.  In  fhort, 
it  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  bad 
for  the  face  as  party- zeal.  It  gives  an 
ill-natured  caft  to'the  eye,  and  a  dif- 
agreeable  fournefs  to  the  look}  beiides, 
that  it  makes  the  lines  too  ftrong,  and 
flumes  them  worfe  than  brandy.  I  have 
feen  a  woman's  face  breakout  in  heats, 
as  file  has  been  talking  againft  a  great 
lord,  whom  fhe  had  never  feen  in  ha- 
lite; and  indeed  never  knew  a  party- 
woman  that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelve- 
month. I  would  therefore  advife  all  my 
female  readers,  as  they  value  their  com- 
plexions, to  let  alone  all  difputes  of  this 
nature;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  I 
would  give  free  liberty  to  all  fuperan- 
nuated  motherly  parti  zans  to  be  as  violent 
as  they  pleaie,  iince  there  will  be  no 
danger  either  of  their  fpoiling  their  faces, 
or  of  their  gaining  converts. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  a  man 
makes  an  odious  and  deipicable  figure, 
that  is  violent  in  a  party;  but  a  woman 
is  too  iincere  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  her 
principles  with  temper  and  difcretion, 
and  to  act  with  that  caution  and  relcr- 
vednefs  which  are  requifite  in  our  fex. 
When  this  unnatural  zeal  gets  into  them, 
it  throws  them  into  ten  thoufand  heats 
and  extravagancies;  their  generous  fouls 
fet  no  bounds  to  their  love,  or  to  their 
hatred;  and  whether  a  Whig  or  a  Tory, 
a  lap-dog  or  a  gallant,  an  opera  or  pup- 
pet-mow, be  the  objeclof  it,  the  paflion, 
while  it  reigns,  engrofles  the  whole  wo- 
man. 

I  remember  when  Dr.  Titus  Gates 
was  in  all  his  glory,  I  accompanied  my 
friend  Will.  Honeycomb  in  a  vilit  to  a 
lady  of  his  acquain  ance.  We  were  no 
fooner  fat  down,  but  upon  caftirg  my 
eyes  about  the  room,  I  found  in  aim  oft 
every  corner  of  it  a  print  that  reprefented 
the  doctor  in  all  magnitudes  and  dimen- 
fions.  A  little  after,  as  the  lady  was 
difcourfing  my  friend,  and  held  her 
fnuff-box  in  her  hand,  who  fhould  I  fee 
in  the  lid  of  it  but  the  doclor?  It  was 

not 
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not  lontr  a 


I 

,    who  loves 
it  he  was  in 

•    ' 

• 

:,  ujul  looking  a 


Upon  i 

opening  of 

' 

Init  Hi 

to  tnki  h  he  did  accord  - 

c 
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UT   PICTURA   POESIS   ERIT- 


HOR.  ARS  POET.  VER.  361. 


POEMS   LIKE   PICTURES   ARE. 


NOTHING  is  fomuch  a.' 
anil  io  little  underftn. 
No  author  that  I  know  ot 
profclTedly  upon    it;     and   a 

n  of  it,  they  only 

.;  little 
ihort  ivfk-clioni>,  «  al  tleclama- 

I'.jurilhes,    witht-i. 
the  bottom  of  the  matter.      1 
fore  I  rtiall  perform  an  acceptable  work 
to  my   countrymen,  if  I  treat  at  large 
upon  this  fubject;^  which  I  (hall  endea- 
vour to  do  in   a   manner  fui table  to    it, 
that  I  may  not  incur  the  cenfure  which 

>us  critic  beftows  up 
had  written  a  treatife  upon  the  Sublime 
in  a. low  groveling  rlile.  I  intend  to  lay 
aGde  a  whole  week  for  this  undertaking, 
that  the  icheme  of  my  thoughts  may  not 
,i.l  interrupted j  and  I  dare 
promiie  myfelf,  if  my  readers  will  give 
me  a  week's  attention,  that  this  great 
city  will  be  vet  v  much  changed  for  the 
better  by  next  Saturday  night.  I  fliall 
endeavour  to  make  what  I  fay  intelli- 
gible to  ordinary  capacities;  but  if  my 
B  meet  with  any  paper  that  in  fome 
parts  of  it  may  be  a  little  out  of  their 
reach,  I  would  not  have  them  difcou- 
raged,  for  they  may  allure  themfelves 
the  next  (hall  be  much  clearer. 

As  the  great  and  only  end  of  thefe 
my  fpeculations  is  to  banifli  vke  and 


ignorance  out  of  the  territories  of  Great- 

.),     I  Ihall   endeavour  as  nr 
poffible  to  eftabli.1i  among  us  a  tarte  of 
polite  writing.     It  is  with  this  vu 

.ed  to  fet    : 

right  in  levera!  points  relating  to  ' 
and  Tia^a'.ic-*;    and  Hull  t 
time  impart  my  notions  of  Coin." 
I  think  they  may  tend  to  it's  ref:. 
and  perfection.   I  find 
that  t' 

upon  humour,     have  met  with   ;. 
kind  reception  t'n. 
hope  1  for  fiom  fuch  fubjecl  - 
reafon  I  fliall  enter  upon  my  prefent  un- 
dertaking with  j 

In  this,    and   one  or  two   ful' 
papers,    I   (hall  trace  out  the  hiii 
falfe  wit,    and  iliftinguifii    the    / 
kinds  of  it  as  they  have  prevailed  in  dif- 
ferent ages  of  the  world.     This  I  think 
the  more  ntceflary  at  prefenf,  bee- 
obferved  there  were  attempts  on  foot  laft 
winter  to  revive  fome  o:  iq'uated 

modes  of  wit  that  havt  been  Io. 
ploded    out  of  the   co 
letters.     There  v.  s  and 

panegyrics  handed  about  in  acroftic,  by 
which  means  fome  of  the  moft  arrant 
xindifputed  blockheads  al)out  the  town 
began  to  entertain  ambitious  thoughts, 
and  to  fet  up  for  polite  authors.  I  (hall 
thereto:  '.hole  many 

aits  of  falfe  wit,  in  which  a  write. 

P  a  not 
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rot  (hew  himfelf  a  man  of  a  beautiful 
genius,  but  of  great  induftry. 

The  firft  fpecies  of  falfe  wit  which  I 
have  met  with  is  very  venerable  for  it's 
antiquity,  and  has  produced  feveral 
pieces  which  have  lived  very  near  as 
long  as  the  ILad  inYif:  I  mean  thefe 
fhort  poems  piinied  among  the  minor 
Gre^k.  poets,  which  refemble  the  figure 
of  .10  e£g,  a  pair  of  wings,  an  ax,  a 
ihepherd's  pipe,  and  an  altar. 

As  for  the  hrft,  it  isa  little  oval  poem, 
and  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  Icho- 
lar's  egg.  I  would  endeavour  to  hatch 
it,  or,"  in  more  intelligible  language,  to 
tranflate  it  into  Engiim,  did  not  I  find 
the  interpretation  of  it  very  difficult;  for 
the  author  feems  to  have  been  more  in- 
tent upon  the  figure  of  his  poem,  than 
upon  the  fenfe  of  it. 

The  pair  of  wings  confift  of  twelve 
verfes,  or  rather  feathers,  every  verfe 
decreafmg  gradually  in  it's  meafure  ac- 
cording to  it's  fituation  in  the  wing. 
The  fubjecl  of  it,  as  in  the  reft  of  the 
poems  which  follow,  bears  fome  remote 
affinity  with  the  figure,  for  it  delcribes 
a  god  of  love,  who  is  always  painted 
with  wings. 

The  ax  methinks  would  have  been  a 
good  figure  for  a  lampoon,  had  the  edge 
of  it  confuted  of  the  molt  fatirical  parts 
of  the  work ;  but  as  it  is  in  the  original, 
I  take  it  to  have  been  nothing  elfe  but 
the  pofy  of  an  ax  which  was  confecrated 
to  Minerva,  and  was  thought  to  have 
been  the  fame  that  Epeus  made  life  of 
in  the  building  of  the  Trojan  horfej 
which  is  a  hint  I  fhall  leave  to  the  con- 
f.der  ition  of  the  critics.  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  thepoiy  was  written  original- 
ly upon  the  ax,  like  thole  which  our  mo- 
dern cu tiers  infcribe  upon  their  knives; 
and  that  therefore  the  pofy  ftill  remains 
in  it's  ancient  fhape,  though  the  ax  itielf 
is  loll. 

The  fhepherd's  pipe  may  be  faid  to 
be  full  of  mu fie,  for  it  is  compofed  of 
irine  different  kinds  of  verfes,  which  by 
their  feveral  lengths  refemble  the  nine 
flops  of  the  old  mufical  inftrument,  that 
is  likewife  the  fubjeclof  the  poem. 

Tne  altar  is  infcribsd  with  the  epitaph 
ofTrohas  the  fon  of  Hecuba;  which, 
by  the  w.iy,  makes  me  believe,  that  thefe 
falfe  pieces  of  \vif  are  much  more  ancient 
than  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  gene- 
rally afcribed;  at  leaft  I  will  never  be 
perfuaded,  that  fo  fine  a  writer  as  Theo- 
critus could  have  been  the  author  of  any 
fuch  fimple  works. 


It  was  impoflible  for  a  man  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  thefe  performances  who  was  not 
a  kind  of  painter,  or  at  leaft  a  defigncr: 
he  was  firft  of  all  to  draw  the  outline  of 
the  fubjecl  which  he  intended  to  write 
upon,  and  afterwards  conform  the  de- 
fcription  to  the  figure  of  his  fubiecl. 
The  poetry  was  to  contract  or  dilate 
itfelf  according  to  the  mould  in  which 
it  was  caft.  In  a  word,  the  verfes  were 
to  be  cramped  or  extended  to  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  frame  that  was  prepared 
for  fhem;  and  to  undergo  the  fate  of 
thofe  peribns  whom  the  tyrant  Pro- 
cruites  ufed  to  lodge  in  his  iron  bed;  if 
they  were  too  mort,  he  ft  retched  them 
on  a  rack;  and  if  they  were  too  long, 
chopped  off  a  part  of  their  legs,  till  they 
fitced  the  couch  which  he  had  prepared 
for  them. 

Mr.  Diyden  hints  at  this  obfolete 
kind  of  wit  in  one  of  the  following 
verfes  in  his  Mac  Flecno;  which  an  Eng- 
lifh  reader  cannot  underftand,  who  does 
not  know  that  there  are  thole  little  poems 
above-mentioned  in  the  (hape  of  wings 
and  altars. 

— Chufe  for  thy  command 
Some  peaceful  province  in  acroftic  land} 
There  may'ft  thou  wings  difplay,  and  altars 

raife, 
And  torture  one  poor  word  a  thoufand  ways. 

This  fafhion  of  falfe  wit  was  revived 
by  feveral  poets  of  the  laft  age,  and  in 
particular  may  be  met  with  among  Mr. 
Herbert's  poems;  and,  if  I  am  not  mif- 
taken,  in  the  tranflation  of  Du  Bartas. 
I  do  not  remember  any  other  kind  of 
work  among  the  moderns  which  more 
refembles  the  performances  I  have  men- 
tioned, than  that  famous  picture  of 
King  Charles  the  Pint,  which  has  the 
whole  book  of  Pi'alms  written  in  the 
lines  of  the  face  and  the  hair  of  the  head. 
When  I  was  laft  at  Oxford,  I  perufed 
one  of  the  whilkers;  and  was  reading 
the  other,  but  could  not  go  fo  far  in  it 
as  I  would  have  done,  by  reafon  of 
the  impatience  of  my  friends  and 
fellow-travellers,  who  all  of  them 
prefled  to  fee  fuch  a  piece  of  curio- 
fity.  I  have  fince  heard,  that  there 
is  now  an  eminent  writing  mafter  in 
town,  who  has  tranfcribed  all  the  Old 
Teftament  in  a  full- bottom ed  perri- 
wig;  and  if  the  famion  mould  intro- 
duce the  thick  kind  of  wigs  whieh  were 
in  vogue  fome  years  ago,  he  promifes 

to 
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to  add  two  or  three  fupernumerary  locks 
that  mall  coM'/m  all  the  Apocrypha. 
lie  ddi-ned  this  wig  originally  fur  King 
William,  having  dilpofed  of  the  two 
hooks  .  M  tin-  two  forks  of  the 

-;   hut  tint  gioriou«<  monarch  dy- 
ing before  the  wig  was  finiflied,  there 
ict-  Kft  in  it  for  the  face  of  any 
one  that  has  a  mind  to  purcha'e  it. 

:nrn  to  «,ur  :uic;ent  poems 
in  picture:;  1  would  humbly  propok-, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  modern  I'nntterers 
in  poetry,  tint  they  would  imitate  their 
brethren  among  the  ancirnts  in  thole- 
ingenious  devices.  I  have  commxini- 

•his  thought  to  a  young  poetical 
lover  of  my  acquaintance,  who  intends 
to  prefenr  his  milt i el's  with  a  copy  of 
verles  made  in  the  fhape  of  her  fan  ;  'tnd, 
if  he  tells  me  true,  has  already  finilhed 


tlv  thiee  firft  Iticks  of  it.     He  ha*  like- 
wife  promifed  me  to  get  the  mcafure  of 
h's   miftrelVs  marriage-finger,   v. 
deftgn  to  make  a  poly  in  the  fafbiontof 
a  ring,  which  (hall  exactly  fit  it. 

y  rafy  to  enlarge  upon  a  good 
hint,  that  I  do  not  queftion  l>ut  my  in- 
genious reader  will  apply  what  I  have 
laid  to  many  other  particulars;  and  that 

11  fee  the  town  filled  in  a  very  little 
time  with  poetical  tippets,  ha:. 

.  fmin-hoxcs,  and  the  like  female 
ornaments.  I  fliall  then  tore  conclude 
with  a  word  of  advice  to  thole  admira- 
ble Knglifh  authors  who  call  thcmlirlves 
Pindaric  writers,  that  they  would  apply 
themlelves  to  this  kind  of  wit  without 
lofs  of  time,  as  being  provided  better 
than  any  other  poets  with  verles  of  ::11 
fizes  and  dimensions.  C 


TUESDAY,    MAYS. 


MHIL  AGUNT, 
BUSY  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


SENECA. 


THERE  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  every  man  -vould  be  a 
wit  if  he  could;  and  notwithilanding 
pedants  of  a  pretended  depth  and  fo- 
lidity  are  apt  to  decry  the  writings  of  a 
polite  author,  as  Flafh  and  Froth,  they 
all  of  them  (hew  upon  occalion  that 
they  would  fpare  no  pains  to  arrive  at 
the  character  of  thole  whom  they  feem 
to  dtipile.  For  this  reafon  we  often 
find  them  endeavouring  at  works  of 
fancy,  which  coft  them  infinite  pangs 
in  the  production.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
a  man  had  better  be  a  galley- flave 
than  a  wit,  were  one  to  gain  that  title 
by  thofe  elaborate  trifles  which  have 
been  the  inventions  of  fuch  authors  as 
were  often  matters  of  great  learning  but 
no  genius. 

In  my  la  ft  paper,  I  mentioned  fome 
of  thofe  falle  wits  among  the  ancients, 
and  in  this  (hall  give  the  reader  two  or 
three  other  fpecies  of  them,  that  flou- 
lifhed  in  the  fame  early  ages  of  the 
world.  The  firft  I  fliall  produce  are 
the  Lipogrammatilts  or  Letter- droppers 
of  antiquity,  that  would  take  an  ex- 
ception, without  any  reafon,  againll 
fome  particular  letter  in  the  alphabet,  fo 
as  not  to  admit  it  once  into  a  whole 
poem.  One  Tryphiodorus  was  a  great 
mailer  in  this  kind  of  writing.  He 


compofed  an  Odyflrv  or  epic  poem  on 
the  adventures  of  Ulylfcs,  confuting  of 
four-and-twenty  books,  having  entire- 
ly banimed  the  letter  A  from'  his  firlt 
book,  which  was  called  Alpha,  as  Lu- 
cus  a  nan  Lucendo^  becaule  there  was 
not  an  Alpha  in  it.  His  fecond  book 
was  infcribedBeta  for  the.  lame  realbn. 
In  fhort,  the  poet  excluded  the  whole 
four-and-twenty  letiers  in  their  turns, 
and  fhewed  them,  one  after  another,  that 
he  could  do  his  bufmefs  without  them. 

It  mult  have  been  very  plealant  to 
have  fcen  this  poet  avoiding  the  repro- 
bate letter,  as  much  as  another  would  a 
falle  quantity,  and  making  his  elcape 
from  it  through  the  fevernl  Greek  dia- 
lects, when  he  was  prelled  with  it  in 
any  particular  lyllable.  For  the  molt 
apt  and  elegant  word  in  the  whole  lan- 
guage was  rejecled,  like  a  diamond 
with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  appeared  blemifhed 
with  a  wrong  letter.  I  llnll  only  ob- 
ferve  upon  this  head,  that  if  the  work  I 
have  here  mentiontd  had  been  now  ex- 
tant, the  Odyfley  of  Tryphiodorus,  in 
all  probability,  would  have  been  oftoncr 
quoted  by  our  learned  pedants,  than  the 
Odyfley  of  Homer.  What  a  perpetual 
fund  would  it  have  been  of  ohfolet* 
words  and  phrafes,  unulnnl  harbarifms 
and  rultkities,  abfunl  fpeliing 

compiica:.ul 
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.o  quef- 

tjon    hut   it    would   '  looked 

uuable  trea- 

*he  ancients 
>us   kind  of  concf.-ir, 

. 

a  R.1  >.'s  not  fink  a  letter  but 

!e  word,  !  ig  a  pifture 

.     When  Caefarwas  one  of 

the  miners   of  the    Roman    mint,    he 

placed   : IK, figure  of  an  elephant  upon 

of  the  public    money;  the 

vrord 

the  Punic  language.     This  was  artifi- 
contrived  by  Caefar,  becaufe  it  was 
not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  ftamp 
..•  coin  of  tbecom- 
.aith.  .   Cicero,  who  was  fo  called 
the  founder  m  his  family,   that 
•was    marked  on   the  nofe  vith  a  little 
\ren  like  a  vetch,  which  >?  Cicsr  in  La- 
tin, inftead  of  Marcus  'FuULus  Cicero, 
ordered  the  words  Marcus  Tulliut,  with 
if  a  vetrh  at  the  end  of  them, 
i  a  public  monument. 
This  was  done  probably  to  i'hcw  that 

me  or 

,  notwitrm.  -A  his 

•.tors  had  1  him 

i-r  we 
read    • 
marked  in 

thofe 

•;  been  the  names 

of  the  architects  who  by  the  laws  of 
their  count,  .  ver  -permitted  to 

c;    their  own   names  upon  their 
works.      For   the    fame   reaion    it    is 
^,  that  the  forelock  of  the  horfe, 
in  the  •  ••;e  of  Mar- 

cus  Aurel:  -.ts  nt  a  diftance 

the  fiiape  of  an  owi,  to  intimate  the 
country  of  the  ftatuary,  who.  in  all  pro- 
bability, v.-as  an  Athenian.  This  kind 
of  wit  was  Viry  much  .raong 

our  own  c<  r.bout  an  a 

fe  it  for  any 

oblique  reaibn,  as  the  ancients  above- 

hc  of 

ftances  that  may  be  given  of  tins  na- 
ture, I  (hall  produce  the  device  of  one 
Mr.  N  s  I  find  it  mentioned 

by  our  learned  Cambden  in  his  remains. 
Mr.  New-berry,  to  reprefent  his  name 
by  a  picture,  hung  up  at  his  door  the 
lign  of  a  yew-tree  that  had  feveral  ber- 
ries upon  it,  and  in  themidft  of  them  a 
grtat  golden  N  Imng  upon  a  bough  of 


the  tree,  which  by  the  help  of  a  little 
falfe  ipelling  made  up  the  word  N-ew- 

I  /hall  conclude  this  topic  with  a  Re- 
•  -.  hich  has  liee^  lately  hewn  out  of 
free- (lone,  and  c.  two  of  the 

portals  of  Blenheim  houfe,  being  the 
of  a  monllrous  iion  tearing  to 
a  little  cock.  For  the  better  un- 
derftanding  of  wliich  device,  I  mu ft  ac- 
quaint my  Englifn  reader  that  a  cock  ha* 
the  misfortune  to  be  called  in  L 
the  fa  me  word  that  fignifies  a  Frenchman, 
as  a  lion  is  an  emblem  of  the  Englifii 
nation.  Such  a  device  in  fo  ncble  a 
pile  of  building  looks  like  a  pun  in  an 
heroic  poem;  and  I  am  very  lorry  the 
.ous  architect  would  i'u (Fer- 
tile ftatuary  to  biemim.  his  excellent  plan 
with  fo  poor  a,  cohceit:  but  I  hope  what 
I  have  {aid  will  gain  quarter  for  the 
cock,  and  deliver  him  out  of  the  lion's 
paw. 

I   find  likewife  in  ancient  times  the 
conceit, of  making  an  echo  talk  fenfibly, 
and  give  rational  anfwers.  If  this 
be  excufable  in  any  writer,  it  w< 
in  Ovi  introduces  the  echo  as 

.vas   worn   away 
•ihing  but  a  voice.     The  L 

man  of  wit  and  genius, 

..1  a  dialogue  upon   this  filly 

of  an  echo 

;>  have  be-.  .iraor- 

dinary  lingx.  anfwers  the  per- 

fon  &\t  in  Latin,  Gtvtk,  and 

Hebrew,    according   as  fhe   found   the 
^  which  (he  was  to  repe:it  in  any 
of  thofe  lean:  ;es.      Hudibras, 

in  lidicule  of  this  faiie  kind  of  wit,  !ias 
defcribed  Orfm  bewailing  the  lofs  of  his 
bear  to  >  is  of  great 

viie  to  icveral  diltichs,  as  (he 

does  not  only  repeat  after  him,  but  helps 
out  his  verfe,  and  furnifhes   him  with 
hyrnes. 

He  rng^d,  and  kept  as  heavy  a  coil  as 
Stout  Hercules  for  lofs  of  Hylasj 
Forcing  the  vallies  to  repeat 
The  accents  of  his  fad  regret. 
Ke  beat  his  breaft,  and  tore  his  hair, 
For  lofs  of  his  dear  crony  bear, 
Th^t  echo  frcm  the  hollow  ground    ' 
His  doleful  \vallings  did  icfound 
More  wiftfully,    by  many  times, 
Than  in  fmall  poets  fplay-foot  rhymes, 
That  make  her,  in  their  rueful  itories, 
To  anfwerto  int'rogatories, 
And  moft  unconfcionably  depofe 
Things  of  which  ihe  nothing  knows: 

And 
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And  when  flic  has  faid  all  (he can  fay, 

-  I 

:  4  fop 

• 
• 

:!iy  quarrel  i 
. 

Mum 


Think'ft  thou  Will  no*  •  4ifli 

:. 


nakcs  tboeHy 


HOC   EfiT 
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15  IT   r  O  R   THIS   YOU   f>  A  I  N  THOSE    MEAGRE    T.  OOKS, 
.\CKIFICE    YOUR   D1N.NEK    TO    VuUR    BOOKS? 


SEVERAL    kinds  of  falie  wit  that 
vaniihrd   in  the  ivrii.ai  a:n-s  of  the 
world,  di  fcovered  themfelves  again  ia 

ae  of  mohkifh  ignorance. 
As  i  were  the  matters  of  all 

that  little  learning  which  was  then  ex- 
tant, and  had  their  whole   lives  difen- 
:    from  bniincis,    it   is  no  wonder 
in,  who  wanted 
•  incts, employed  many 
hours  in  the  compofuion  of'  fuch  tricks 

:,ing  as  required  in  is 
little   capacity.     I    have  feen   half  the 
I  tinned   into    Latin    rhymes  by 
JJeaux-Efprits  qf  that  daiic 
•vho  fays  in  his  preface  to  it,  that 
the  ^Eneid  wanted  nothing  but  thefweets 
of  rhyme  to  make  it  the  moft   \ 
work,    in  it's  kind.  I  have  likc-v, 
an  hymn   in  hexameters  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  rilk-d  a  whole  book,  < 
it  confuted  but  of  the  eight  following 
words. 

.  Virgo,  deft!,  q:tcttJiJtrat  Calo. 

.ut  as  many  virtues,   O  Vi: 
there  are  ftars  in  Heaven. 

I  upon  thefs 
•.xl  by  tha'. 
9  as  numerous 'as 
:i  they  ce]e- 
It  is  no  won  : 

Is,  did 
!  pieces 
. 


mutation  of  one  word  into  another,  or 

the  tu,  me  let  of  Icrrers  into 

difftrcnt  words  $  \vhich  rr.av  change  night 

into  day,  or  black  into  v  hit?,  if  Chance, 

;  the  god'i  >'  over 

;  its  of  con 

I  remember  a  wi:  '.iufion 

to  this  kind  of  w; 

-.rtedaad  h 
s  that  did  not  properly 

. 

n  the  anagram:::  name 

k  upon,  he  coi:1.".  nrit  as 

a  mine  not  broken  up,  which  will  not 
fliew  •  it  contains  till  he  (hall 

have  fpent  many  hours  in    the  fl-.»rch  of 
itj  for  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  find  out  one 
word  that  conceals  itfeif  in  r.iioth'.T,  and 
to  Examine  the  letters   in  all  the  • 
of  ftations  in  which  they  can  por,! 

1 .     I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman 

.'.•hen    this    kind  of  wit  was    in 

fathion,  en  ;  ..in  his  mif- 

'ncart  by  ir.     She  was  one  of  the 

finerl:  women  of  her  a^e,  and  knowir 

. 
The  lovrr  not  b  e  any 

f  M:u-y,  !• 

1   to  this   !  ,  con- 

it  into  I\ : 

r  half  a  yenr,  with  in- 

. 

.  Moll 

. 
.A  Booa  but  Boliun. 
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Ibi  emnis 


Efuju:  labor- 


The  lover  was  thunder-ftruck  with  his 
misfortune,  infomuch  that  in  a  little 
time  after  he  loft  his  fenfes,  which  in- 
deed had  been  very  much  impaired  by 
that  continual  application  he  had  given 
to  his  anagram. 

The  acroftic  was  probably  invented 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  anagram, 
though  it  is  impoflible  to  decide  whether 
the  inventor  of  one  or  the  other  were 
the  greater  blockhead.  The  fimple 
acroftic  is  nothing  but  the  name  or  title 
of  a  perfon  or  thing  made  out  of  the 
initial  letters  of  feveral  verfes,  and  by 
that  means  written  after  the  manner  of 
the  Chinele,  in  a.  perpendicular  line. 
But  befules  thefe  there  are  Compound 
acroftics,  when  the  principal  letters  ftand 
two  or  three  deep.  I  have  feen  fome  of 
them  where  the  verfes  have  not  only  been 
edged  by  a  name  at  each  extremity,  but 
have  had  the  fame  name  running  down 
like  a  feam  through  the  middle  of  the 
poem. 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the 
anagrams  and  acroftics,  which  is  com- 
monly called  a  chronogram.  This  kind 
of  wit  appears  very  often  on  many  mo- 
dern medals,  efpecially  thofe  of  Ger- 
many, when  they  reprefcnt  in  the  in- 
fcription  the  year  in  which  they  were 
coined.  Thus  we  fee  on  a  medal  of 
Guftavus  Adolphus  the  following  words 

«  CHRlSTVs  DUX  ERGO  TR.IVM- 

PHVs/  If  you  take  the  pains  to  pick 
the  figures  out  of  the  feveral  words,  and 
range  them  in  their  proper  order,  you  will 
find  they  amount  to  MDCXVVVII,  or 
1627,  the  year  in  which  the  medal  was 
ftamped;  for  as  fome  of  the  letters  dif- 
tinguifti  themf  elves  from  the  reft,  and 
ever- top  their  fellows,  they  are  to  be 
confidered  in  a  double  capacity,  both 
as  letters  and  as  figures.  Your  labo- 
rious German  wits  will  turn  over  a 
\v hole  di6lionary  for  one  of  thefe  Jnge- 
uious  devices.  A  man  would  think 
t!iey  were  fearching  after  an  apt  claflical 
term,  but  infttad  of  that  they  are  look- 
ing out  a  word  that  has  an  L,  an  M, 
or  a  D  in  it.  When,  therefore,  we 
meet  with  any  of  thefe  infcriptions,  we 
are  not  fo  much  to  look  in  them  for  the 
thought,  as  for  the  year  of  the  Lord. 

The  Bouts  Rimez  were  the  favou- 
rites of  the  French  nation  for  a  whole 
age  together,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it 


abounded  in  wit  and  learning.  They 
were  a  lift  of  words  that  rhyme  to  one 
another,  drawn  up  by  another  hand, 
and  given  to  a  poet,  who  was  to  make 
a  poem  to  the  rhymes  in  the  fame  order 
that  tiny  were  placed  upon  the  lift;  the 
more  uncommon  the  rhymes  were,  the 
more  extraordinary  was  the  genius  of 
the  poet  that  could  accommodate  his 
verfes  to  them.  I  do  not  know  any 
greater  inftance  of  the  decay  of  wit  and 
learning  among  the  French,  which  ge- 
nerally follows  the  declenfion  of  empire, 
than  the  endeavouring  to  reltore  this 
foolifh  kind  of  wit.  If  the  reader  will 
be  at  the  trouble  to  fee  examples  of  it, 
let  him  look  into  the  new  Mercure  Ga- 
lantj  where  the  author  every  month 
gives  a  lift  of  rhymes  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  ingenious,  in  order  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  public  in  the  Mercure  for 
the  fucceeding  month.  That  for  the 
month  of  November  laft,  which  now 
lies  before  me,  is  as  follows. 


Lauriers 

Guerriers 

Mufelte 

Lifette 

Cefars 

Etendars 

Houlettc 

Palette 


One  would  be  amazed  to  fee  fo  learned 
a  man  as  Menage  talking  ferioufly  on 
this  kind  of  trifle  in  the  following  paf- 
fage— 

'  Monfieur  de  la  Chambre  has  told 
me  that  he  never  knew  what  he  was 
going  to  write  when  he  took  his  pen 
into  his  hand;  but  that  one  fentence 
always  produced  another.  For  my 
own  part,  I  never  knew  what  I  mould 
write  next  when  I  was  making  verfes. 
In  the  firft  place  I  got  all  my  rhymes 
together,  and  was  afterwards  perhaps 
three  or  four  months  in  filling  them 
up.  I  one  day  mewed  Monfieur 
Gombaud  a  compofition  of  this  na- 
ture, in  which  among  others  I  had 
made  ufe  of  the  four  following  rhymes, 
Amaryllis,  Phillis,  Marne,  Arne, 
defiring  him  to  give  me  his  opinion 
of  it.  He  told  me  immediately,  that 
my  verfes  were  good  for  nothing. 
And  upon  my  afleing  his  reafon,  he 
f aid,  becaufe  the  rhymes  are  too  com- 
mon j  and  for  that  reafon  eufy  to  be 

*  put 
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critk 

.    whom    I    h'.v 

>!<!. 

• 

me/,  made  them  iu  !»:K  xcuf- 

able-,  .  which  th-jl 

uk-d  to   impute  on  their  lovers. 

Hut   when    :i    :;i:u'e   author,    like    him 

mentioned,  tafked  himfclf,  could 

• 

would  not  (MM    1,,.-  apt  to  believe  that  the 

author  played  booty,   and  did  not  make 

Ufl  he  I. .i.l  ti milled  his 

I   Hull  only  add,  that  this  piece  of 

n   finely  ridiculed  by 

Monfu-.ir  Sarafm,  in  a   poc-iu  intituled, 

•    !.i    Drt'.iite  dcs  Ilouts-Rimcz— -The 

'  Rout  of  the  Bouts-Rimcz.1 


>fwit 


. 
1 

in  the  power  of 
•nmend  it.    I  am 
i>  of  thofc  who 

,  do  it  more 
on  account  ot    ih 
than   of  the   parts  th 
admiration.      I  am  lure  I  have  heard 

J'lilpit,  drum  ecclrfiaftic, 

Was  beat  with  fift  iaftead  of  a  Mick— 

and 

There  was  an  ancient  fagc  philofopher 
Who  had  reau  Alexander  Rofs  over- 
more  frequently  quoted,  than  the  fineft 
pieces  of  wit  in  the  whole  poem. 
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DRYDEV. 


THERE  is  no  kind  of  falfe  wit 
which  has  been  to  recommended 
practice  of  all  ages,  a*  that  which 
coniilts  in  a  jingle  of  words,  and  U 
comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  Punning.  It  is  indeed  impoffible  to 
kill  a  weed,  which  the  foil  has  a  natu- 
ral difpofition  to  produce.  The  feed-; 
of  punning  are  in  the  minds  of  all  men; 
and  though  they  may  be  iuhdued  by 
veafon,  reflexion,  and  good  lenle,  tlu  y 
will  be  very  apt  to  moot  up  in  the 
Created  geniur.  that  is  not  broken  and 
cultivated  by  the  rules  of  art.  Imita- 
tion is  natural  to  us,  and  when  it  d.n  > 
not  raife  the  mind  to  poetry,  p:n 
murk,  or  other  more  noble  arts,  it  of- 

leaksout  in  puns  and  quibbles. 
Ariftotle,  in  the   eleventh  chapter  of 
his    book  of  Rhetoric,    defcrihes    two 
or  three  kinds  of  Puns,  which  he  calls 
i. um,  among  the  beauties  of  good 
-  liiing,  and  produces  inftances  >  I 
cut  of  lome  of  the  greatcft  authors  in 


the  Greek  tongue.  Ct'ce ro  has  fprinkled 
feveral  of  his  works  with  Puns,  and  in 
his  book,  where  he  lays  down  the  rules 
of  oratory,  quotes  abundance  of  fay- 
ings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which  alfo  upon 
examination  prove  arrant  Puns.  But 
the  age  in  which  the  Pun  chiefly  flou- 
riflied,  was  the  reign  of  King  James  the 
Firft.  That  learned  monarch  was  him- 
felf  a  tolerable  Pur.ilc-r,  and  made  very 
few  bifhops  or  privy- counfellors  that 
Ot  fome  time  or  other  fignalized 
themfelves  by  a  Ll.i.ch,  or  a  conun- 
drum. It  was  therefore  in  this  age  thit 
the  Pun  appeared  svith  pomp  and  dig- 
nity. It  hid  bcioie  been  admitted  into 
merry  fpeechcs  and  ludicrous  compofi- 
tions,  but  was  n,  i  \vjth  great 

',  or  pronounced 

in  the  molt  foiemn  manner  at  the  coun- 
cil-table. 1  .i  authors,  in  their 
moft  ftrious  woiks,  made  frequent  ufe 
of  Puns.  The  fermons  of  Bifhop 
Andi'ews,  and  the  tragedies  of  Shake- 
Q^  fpeare, 
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jfreare,  are  full  of  them.  The  fmner 
wa-  punned  into  repentance  by  the  for- 
as  in  ths  latter  nothing  is  more 
ufual  than  to  lee  a  hero  weeping  and 
quibbling  for  a  dozen  lines  together. 

I  rnuftadd  to  thefe  gnat  authorities, 
which  fecm  to  have  given  a  kind  of 
ianclion  to  this  piece  of  falle  wit,  that 
all  the  writers  of  rhetoric  have  treated 
of  Punning  with  very  great  refpect,  and 
divided  the  feveral  kinds  of  it  into  hard 
names,  that  are  reckoned  among  the 
figures  of  ipeech,  and  recommended  as 
ornaments  in  dilcourfe.  I  remember 
a  country  fchoolmafter  of  my  acquaint- 
ance told  me  once,  that  he  had  been  in 
company  with  a  gentleman  whom  he 
looked  upon  to  be  the  greateft  Para- 
grammatill  among  the  moderns.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  found  my  learned  friend  had 
dined  that  day  with  Mr.  Swan,  the 
famous  Punfter;  and  defiring  him  to 
give  me  fome  account  of  Mr.  Swan's 
convention,  he  told  me  that  he  gene- 
rally talked  in  the  Paranomaiia,  that  he 
fometimes  gave  into  the  Ploce,  but  that 
in  his  humble  opinion  he  fhined  moft  in 
the  Antanaclafis. 

I  muft  not  here  omit,  that  a  famous 
xmiverlity  of  this  land  was  formerly  very 
much  infelted  with  Puns;  but  whether 
or  no  this  might  not  a  rile  from  the  fens 
and  marihes  in  which  it  was  fituated,  and 
which  are  now  drained,  I  muft  leave  to  the 
determination  of  more  Ikilful  naturalifts. 

After  this  fhort  hiltary  of  Punning, 
one  would  wonder  how  it  mould  be  fo 
pr.tirtly  hanilhed  out  of  the  learned 
world  "as  it  is  at  prelent;  efpccially  lince 
jt  hiui  found  a  place  in  the  writings  of 
the  moft  ancient  polite  authors.  To 
t  for  this  we  mult  confider,  that 
e  of  authors,  who  were  the 
great  heroes  in  writing,  were  deftitute 
of  all  rules  and  arts  of  criticifm;  and 
for  that  reafon,  though  they  excel  later 
writers  in  greatnefs  of  genius,  they  fall 
ihort  of  them  in  accuracy  and  correct - 
nefs.  The  moderns  cannot  reach  their 
beauties,  but  can  avoid  their  imperfec- 
tions. When  the  world  was  furnifhed 
with  thde  authors  or  the  firft  eminence, 
there  grsw  up  another  iVt  of  writers, 
who  gained  theififelves  a  reputation  by 
the  remarks  which  they  made  on  the 
works  of  thole  who  preceded  them.  It 
was  one  of  the  employments  of  thefe 
fccondary  authors  to  diitinguifh  the  fe- 
veral kinds  of  wit  by  terms  of  art,  and 
to  conllder  them  as  more  or  lei's  perfect, 


according  as  they  were  founded  in  truth  • 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  even 
fuch  authors  as  liberates,  Plato,  and 
Cicero,  fliould  have  fuch  little  blemUius 
as  are  net  to  be  met  with  in  authors  of 
a  much  inferior  character,  who  have 
written  fince  thole  feveral  blemifhes 
were  discovered.  I  do  not  find  that 
there  was  a  proper  feparation  made  be- 
tween Puns  and  true  wit  by  any  of  the 
ancient  authors,  except  Quintilian  and 
Longinus.  But  when  this  dift;nctien 
was  once  fettled,  it  was  very  nature!  u  v 
all  men  of  Icnfl-  to  agree  in  it. 
the  revival  of  this  falfe  wit,  it  hr- 
about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters; 
but  as  foon  as  it  was  once  detcclcd,  it 
immediately  vanifhed  and  dii'ar.r 
At  the  fame  time  there  is  no  queltion, 
but  as  it  has  funk  in  one  age  ar. 
in  another,  it  will  again  recover 
in  fome  diftant  period  of  time,  as  pe- 
dantry and  ignorance  mall  prevail  upon 
wit  and  fenfe.  And,  to  fpeak  the  truth, 
I  do  very  much  apprehend,  by  foffie  of 
the  laft  winter's  productions,  which  had 
thtir  ftrts  of  admirers,  that  our  pofterity 
will  in  a  few  years  degenerate  into  :i 
race  of  Punrters;  at  leart,  a  man  may- 
be very  excu  fable  for  any  apprehenfions 
of  this  kind,  that  has  feen  Acroftics 
handed  about  the  town  with  great  le- 
crecy  av.d  applaufe;  to  which  I  mult 
alfo  add  a  little  epigram  called  the 
Witches  Prayer,  that  fell  into  verie 
when  it  was  read  either  backward  or 
forward,  excepting  only  that  it  curfed 
one  way  and  blefled  the  other.  When 
one  fees  there  are  actually  fuch  : 
takers  among  our  Britifli  wits,  who  can 
tell  what  it  may  end  in?  If  we  muft  lafa 
one  another,  let  it  be  with  the  manly 
ftrokes  of  wit  and  fatirej  for  I  am  of 
the  old  philosopher's  opinion,  that  if  I 
muft  fuffer  from  one  or  the  other,  I 
would  rather  it  fliould  be  from  the  paw 
of  a  lion,  than  the  hoof  of  an  afs.  I 
do  not  fpeak  this  out  of  any  fpirit  of 
party.  There  is  a  moft  crying  dulnefs 
on  both  fides.  I  have  feen  ToryAcrof- 
tics  and  Whig  Anagrams,  and  do  not 
quarrel  with  either  of  them,  becaufe 
they  are  Whigs  or  Tories,  but  becaule 
they  are  Anagrams  and  Acroftics. 

But  to  return  to  Punning.  Having 
purfued  the  hiftory  of  a  Pun,  from  it's 
original  toil's  downfal,  I  mall  here  de- 
fine it  to  be  a  conceit  arifing  from  the 
ufe  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the  found, 
but  differ  in  the  fenfe.  The  only  way, 
therefore, 
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I2r 


\ce  of  wit,  Is  to      On    the   contrary,    one    may   reprefc-nt 

u  by  the  description  whicn  Ati- 
the  teft,  you  may  pronounce  it 
!)iit  if  it  vanilhes  in  the  expert - 
,    you  may   conclude   it   to  hav»- 
i  Pun.     In  fliort,  one  may  fay  of 
.1  Pun,  a-,  the  countryman  dcfcrii 

ngalf,  tliat  it   i.^  vox  et  prtttfrea 
i  found,  and  nothing  but  a  lound. 


:s  makes  of  a  fine  w,, 
me  is  dreflld  (he  is  beautiful,   \vi. 
is    und  retted   /he 
MtfOenil  has  trar.lhted  it  inoir  r 
ticrtllv — Induitur,  formofatjl;  t.\.. 
if'J'aforwa  ejl. 

C 
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ROSCOMMON. 


MR.  Locke  has  an  admirable  re- 
flection upon   the  difference   of 
i  judgment,  whereby  he  endea- 
to   (hew  the  reafon  why  they  are 
not  always  the  talents  of  the  fame  per- 
lon.     His  words  are  as  follow:  *  And 
hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  fome 
realbn  of  that  common  obfervation, 
that  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit 
and  prompt  memories,  have  not  al- 
ways the  cleared  judgment,  or  deepeft 
realbn.     For  wit  lying  moft  in  the  af- 
femblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  thofe 
together  with  qxiicknefs  and  variety, 
in  can  be  found  any  relemblance 
or  congruity,    thereby   to    make  up 
pleafant  pictures  and  agreeable  vifior.s 
in  the  fancy  j  judgment,  on  the  con- 
trary, lies  quite  on  the  other  fide,  in 
fejurating  carefully  one  from  another, 
ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the  leaft 
difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  mif- 
led  by  fimilitude,  and   by  affinity  to 
take  one  thing  for  another.     This  is 
a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to 
metaphor  and  allulion;    therein,  for 
the  moft  part,  lies  that  entertainment 
and  pleafantry  of  wit  which  ftrikes  fo 
lively  on  the  fancy,  and  is  therefore 
fo  acceptable  to  all  people.' 
This  is,  I  think,  the  belt  and  moft  phi- 
lofophical  account  that  I  ever  met  with 
of  wit,  which  generally,  though  not  al- 
ways,  confifts  in    fuch  a  relemblance 
and  congruity  of  ideas  as  this   author 
mentions.     I  (hall  only  add  to  it,  by 
way  of  explanation,  that  every  relem- 
hlance  of  ideas  is  not  that  which  we  call 
wit,  unlels  it  be  fuch  an  one  that  gives 
delight  and  furpriie  to  the  reader:  thefe 
two   properties    feem   eflcntial   to   wit, 
more  particularly  ;he  hft  of  them.     In 


order,  therefore,  that  the  refemblanre 
in  the  ideas  be  wit,  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  ideas  (hould  not  lie  too  near  one  an- 
other in  the  nature  of  things;  for  where 
the  likenefs  is  obvious,  it  gives  no  fur- 
prife.  To  compare  one  man's  fmging 
'to  that  of  another,  or  to  reprefent  the 
whitenefs  of  any  object  by  that  of  milk 
and  fnow,  or  the  variety  of  it's  colours 
by  thofe  of  the  rainbow,  cannot  be  call- 
ed wit,  unlefs,  beiides  this  obvious  re- 
femblance,  there  be  fome  further  con- 
gruity difcovered  in  the  two  ideas  that 
is  capable  of  giving  the  reader  fome  fur- 
prife.  Thus  when  a  poet  tell>  us,  the 
bofom  of  his  miilrefs  is  as  white  as  Ihow, 
there  is  no  wit  in  the  companion  :  but 
when  he  adds,  with  a  figh,  that  it  is  as 
cold  too,  it  then  grows  into  wit.  Every 
reader's  memory  may  fupply  him  with 
innumerable  inltances  of  the  fame  na- 
ture. For  this  reafon  the  limilitudes  in 
heroic  poets,  who  endeavoor  rather  to 
fill  the  mind  with  great  conceptions, 
than  to  divert  it  with  fuch  as  are  new 
and  furpi  ifing,  have  feldom  any  thing 
in  them  that  can  be  called  wit.  Mr. 
Locke's  account  of  wit,  with  this  mort 
explanation,  comprehends  moft  of  the 
fpeciesof  wit,  as  metaphors,  fimilitudes, 
allegories,  senigmas,  mottos,  parables, 
fables,  dreams,  vilions,  dramatic  writ- 
ings, burlefques,  and  all  the  methods 
of  allufion:  as  there  are  many  other 
pieces  of  wit,  how  remote  foever  they 
may  appear  at  firft  fight  from  the  fore- 
going defcription,  which  upon  exami- 
nation will  be  found  to  agree  with  it. 

As  true  wit  generally  confifts  in  this 

refemblance  and  congruity  of  ideas,  falfe 

wit  chiefly  confifts  ""in  the  refemblance 

and  congruity  fometimes  of  iingle  let- 

Qa  ters, 
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ters,  as  in  anagrams,  chrono- 
lipograms,  and  acrolfcics;  fometimes  of 
fvllables,  as  in  echos;  and  doggerel 
rhymes  t  fometimes  of  words,  as  in  puns 
and  quibbles  5  and  fometimes  of  whole 
fentences  or  poems,  call  into  the  figure 
of  eggs,  axes,  or  altars  :  nay,  fome 
cany  the  notion  of  wit  fo  far,  as  to 
afcribe  it  even  to  external  mimicry;  and 
to  look  upon  a  man  as  an  ingenious  per- 
ibn,  that  can  referable  the  tone,  pofture, 
or  face  of  another. 

As  true  wit  confifts  in  the  refemblance 
of  ideas,  and  falfe  wit  in  the  refem- 
blance of  words,  according  to  the  fore- 
going inftancesj  there  is  another  kind 
of  wit  which  confifts  partly  in  the  re- 
femblance of  ideas,  and  partly  in  the  re- 
femblance of  words,  which  for  diilmc- 
tion  fake  I  fhall  call  mixt  wit.  This 
kind  of  wit  is  that  which  abounds  in 
Cowley,  more  than  in  any  author  that 
ever  wrote.  Mr.  Waller  has  likewife  a 
great  deal  of  it.  Mr.  Drydrn  is  very 
1'paring  in  it.  Milton  had  a.  g 
much  above  it*  Sperfer  is  in  the 

vith  Miiton.     The  It 
in  their  epic  poetry,  are  ful!  * 
fieur  Boileau,  who  to: 
the   ancient   poets,  h.i  :re  re- 

jefted  it  with  fcora.     If  we   loo: 

ihall  find  it  no  where  but 
grainmatiih.      There  are  indeed  fome 
itrokes  of  it  in  the  littie  p. 
to  Mufeus,  which  by  th.r 
many  other  mark*,  b 
;i  modern  compofition.     If  we  look  into 
the  Latin  writers,  we  find  m-m 
mixt  wit  in  Virgil,  Lucretius,  or  Ca- 
tullus; .very  little  in  lior.xe ;  bu 

f  ii  in  Ovid;   an 
elfe  in  Martuil. 

O-ut  of  the  innumerable  branches  of 
mixt  wit,  I  ihall   choo'e  one 
which  may  be  met  with  in  all  th< 
of  this  claf?.     The  paffion  of  love  in 
it's  nature  has  been  thought  to  rcfembl:. 
fire;  for  which  re  at  on 
Flame  are  jnade  u(e  of  tc  fi^nify  Love. 
The  witty  poets  therefore  have  taken  an 
advantage  from  the  doubtful  meaning  of 
the  word  Fire,  to  make  an  infinite  num- 
ber  of  witticif: 
the  coici  regard    of  his   in 
and  at   the   farrie  time  their  pr. 
prod li CM-IP;  love  in  him,   connd^r 
as    b 
findh'x  himit-'f  able  to  live  •: 

of  love,  conclude:  the  Tor- 


rid Zone  to  be  habitable.     When  his 
miftrefs   had   read   his   letter  written  in 
juice  of  lemon  by  holding  it  to  the  fire, 
he  defires  her  to  read   it  over  again  by 
Love's  flames.     When   Hie  weeps,  lie 
whines  it  were  inward  heat  that  diftilled 
thofe  drops  from  the  limbec.  When  the 
is  abfent,  he  is  beyond  eighty,  that  is, 
thirty  degrees  nearer  the  pole  than  when 
flie  is  with  him.     His  ambitious  k 
a  fire  that  naturally  mounts  upwards ) 
his  happy  love  is  the  beams  of  heaven, 
and  his  unhappy  love  flames  of  hell. 
When  it  does  not  let  him  deep,  it  is  a 
flame  that  fends  up  no  fmoke;  when  it 
is  oppofed  by  counfel  and  advice,  it  is  a 
fire  that  rages   the  more  by  the  winds 
blowing  upon  it.     Upon  the  dying  of  a 
tree  in  which  he  had  cut  his  loves,  he 
obferves    that  his    written    flames   had 
burnt  up  and  withered  the  tree.    When 
he  refolves  to  give  over  his  paflion,  he 
tell  us  that  one  burnt  like  him  for  ever 
dreads  the  fire.     His  heart  is  an  /Etna, 
that  inftead  of  Vulcan's  fhop,  inclotls 
Cupid's  forge  in  it.     His  endeavouring 
to  drown  his  love  in  wine,  is  throwing 
oil  upon  the  fire.     He  would  inlinuate 
to  his  miilrefs,  that  the  fire  of  lov 
that  or  -bich  produces  fo  many 

mould  not  only  warm 
..-et.    Love  in  another  place  cooks 
.:e    at   his   fire.      Sometinv 
heart  is  frozen  in  every  brcatr, 
;  jrched   in  every  eye. 
.imes  he  is  drowned  in  tears,  and 
in  love,  like  a  (hip  fct  on  fire  5n 
the  middle  of  the  fea. 

The  -i  every  one 

of  th.  s,  that  the  poet  mixes 

the  qualities  of  fire  with  llv/ii  ol    love; 

and  in  tl  .;  of  it 

and  as  real   fire,  fur- 

.;ng  re- 

or  contradictions  that  make 
\vit  in  this  kind  of  writing, 
therefore  is  a  compofition  of 

id   is  more  o 

as  ike  reiembiance  lies  in  the 

vords:  it's  foundations 

.uid  partly  in 

truth:  reafon  pr.ts  in  her  claim  for  one 

half   of    it,  v-vngance   for   the 

ince  therefore  for 

this  kind  of  wit,  is  epigram,  or  thole 
little  cccafiond  pnem>  ir  own 

mture  arc  ejfe  but  a  tirrje  of 

:ms.  I  cannot  conclude  this  head 
of  mixt  wit,  without  owning  that  the 
admirable  peer,  cut  of  whom  I  have 

taken 
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• 
i 

I  am  upon 

. 

vhich, 
ence  that  i 

not  fo 
good 
. 

".id  thoughts 

'vjeft.'     It"  I 

i  think  that 

Euclid  i  wit  that  <. 

pen  to  , 

.:ul  thoughts 
i,   th.in  wh 

author  •     .    Iff*     'iients. 

il  to  my  reader,  if  this 

with  any  notion  he  has 

a  true  one,  I  am  Cure 

n  was  not  only  a  better  poet, 

r  wit,  than  Mr.  Cowley; 

and  Viri,ii  a  much  more  facetious  man 

ther  Ovid  or  Martial. 
Bouhours,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be 
>ii  penetrating  of  all  the  French 
critics,  has  taken  pains  to  mew,  that  it 
ny  thought  to  be  beau- 
tiful which  is  not  jult,  and  has  not  it's 
.tion  in  the  nature  of  things ;  that 
the  bails  of  all  wit:  is  truth;  and  that  no 
thought  can  be  valuable,  of  which  good 

>  not  the  ground-work.     Boileau 

•  •ired  to  inculcate  the  fame 
notion  in  feveral  parts  of  his  writings, 
both  in  prole  and  verfe.  This  is  that 
natural  way  of  writing,  that  beautiful 
fnnplicity,  which  we  fo  much  admire  in 
the  compofitions  of  the  ancients:  and 
which  nobody  deviates  from,  but  thole 
who  want  llrength  of  genius  to  make  a 
thought  ihine  in  it's  own  natural 
ties.  Poets  who  want  this  llrength  of 
genius  to  give  that  majcltic  limplicity  to 
nature,  which  we  fo  much  admire  in 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  are  forced  to 
hunt  after  foreign  ornaments,  and  not 
to  let  any  piece  of  wit  of  what  kind  fo- 
cver  c ic ape  tlu-m.  I  look,  upon  thefe 

>  as  Goths  in   poetry,  who,   like 
thole  in  archittxhuv,  not  being  able  to 

beautiful  fimplicity  of 
the  ol  , 

ili-ivo:  .yly  it's  place  with  all 

the  ex  .n  irregular 

Mr.  1 ;  .  i-y  hamlfome  ob- 

i  from 
Dido  ,:  n  the  folk  - 


V  fays  he,  fpcnking  of  Virgil'* 
ke»  it 

Dido;  diftates 

1 
ungrn  .  vunlucki- 

iiimlclf,  is  for  mealui  in;-;  a  : 
with  a  man  fo  much  .  force 

to  him  on  •  i  ;!iink. 

I  may  be  judge  of  this,  becaufe  I  have 
tr.infl  ins  author 

of  the  Art  of  Love  has  nothing  of  his 
.  s  all  from  a  greater 
•>vn   profeflion,    and, 
which    is    worfe,    improves    nothing 
which  he  finds:  nature  fails  him,  and 
being  forced  to  his  old  fliift,  he  has  re- 
courfe  to  witticifm.  This  pafles  indeed 
with  his  foft  admirers,  and  gives  him 
the  preference  to  Virgil  in  their  erleem.' 
Were  not  I  fupported  by  fo  great  an 
authority  as   that  of  Mr.   Dryden,  I 
mould  not  venture  to  obfervc,  that  the 
tafte  of  moft  of  our  Englifli  poets,  as 
well  as  readers,  is  extremely  Gothic. 
He  quotes  Monfieur  Segrais  for  a  three- 
fold dillinclion  of  the  readers  of  poetry: 
in  the  firft  of  which  he  comprehends  the 
rabble  of  readers,  whom   he  does  not 
treat  as  fuch  with  regard  to  their  quali- 
ty, but  to  their  numbers  and  the  coarfe- 
nels  of  their  tafte.     His  words  are  as 
follow:  'Segrais  has  diltinguiflied  the 
readers  of  poetry,  according  to  their 
capacity  of  judging,  into  three  cl. 
[He  might  have  laid  the  fame  of  writ- 
ers too,  if  he  had  pleafed.]     In  the 
lowed  form  he  places  thole  whom  he 
calls  Les  Petits  Efprits,  fuch  things 
as   our  upper-gallery  audience  in  a 
play-houfe;  who  like  nothing  but  the 
hulk  and  rhind  of  wit,  prefer  a  quib- 
ble, a  conceit,  an  epigram,  before  lo- 
lid  fenfe  and  elegant  expreflion:  thefe 
are  mob- readers"    If  Virgil  and  Mar- 
tial   itood    for    parliament-men,    we 
know  already  who  would   carry  it. 
But  though  they  make  the  greatelt  ap- 
..ice    in    the   field,  and    cry   the 
loaded,  the  bellon't  is,  they  are  but  a 
fort  of  French  huguenots,  or  Dutch 
boors,  brought  over  in  herds,  but  not 
naturalized;  who  have  not    lands  of 
two  pounds  per  annum  in  Parnaflus, 
and    thoivfore   are   not    pi 
poll.     Their  authors  are  of  the  lame 
level,  fit  to  repreient  them  on  a  moun- 
tebank's rhge,  or  to  be  mailers  of  the 
..onies  in  a  '  n;  yet  their 

'  arc 
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are  they  who  have  the  moft  admirers. 
But  it  often  happens,  to  their  morti- 
fication, that  as  their  rtaders  improve 
their  ftock  of  fenfe,  as  they  may  by 
reading  better  books,  and  by  conver- 
fation  with  men  of  judgment,  they 
foon  forfake  them.' 
1  mult  not  difmiis  this  fubieft  with- 
out obferving,  that  as  Mr.  Locke  in 
tin.-  pafTage  abovementioned  has  dilco- 


vercd  the  moft  fruitful  iburce  of  v 
there  is, another  of  a  quite  contrary  na- 
ture to  it,  which  does  likev 
itfelf  out  into  feveral  kinds.     For  not 
only  the  refemblance,  but  the  oppofition 
of  ideas,  does  very  often  produce  wit; 
as  I  could  fhew  in  feveral  little  points, 
turns,  and  antithefes,  that  I  m:>. 
fibly  enlarge  upon  in  fome  future  [pecu- 
lation. C 


N°  LXII1.     SATURDAY,    MAY   12. 

HUMANO  CAPITI   CERVICZM    PICTOR    EOJMNAM 
JUNG  ERE    SI   VEL1T,     ET   V  ARIAS   INDUCERE    PLUMA5, 
VNDIQjUE   COLLATIS   MEMBRIS,    UT   TURPITER    ATRUM, 
PESINAT   IN'  PISCEM   MUtlER    FORMOSA   S  U  P  E  K  N  E  : 
SPECTATUM    ADMISSI    RISUM    TKNEATIS   AMICI? 
CREDITE,  PISONKS,  ISTI   TABULA   FORE    LIBRUM 
fERSIMILEM,    CUJUS,    VELUT   XCS.I  SOMNIA,  VANJE 
FINGUNTUR    SPECIES— — — - 

HOR.  ARS  POET.  VER.  t. 

JF    IN    A  PICTURE,  PISO,  YOT^SHOULD   SEE 

A  HANDSOME  WOMAN  WITH  A  FISH'S  TAIL, 
CR  A  MAN'S  HEAP  UPON  A  HORSE'S  NECK, 

OR    LIMBS  OF    BEASTS,    OF    THE    MOST    DIFFERENT    CTNDS, 

c  o  v  E  R  '  D  WITH  FEATHERS  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  BIRDS: 

'O  TOU    NOT    LAUGH,   AND   THINK    THE    PAINTER    MAD? 
'T'RUST    ME    THAT   BOOK   IS    AS    RIDICULOUS, 
•WHOSE    INCOHERENT    STYLE,   LIKE    SICK    MENS    DREAMS, 
VARIES  ALL    SHAPES,    AND   MIXES  ALL    EXTREMES. 

RoSCOMMON, 


IT  is  very  hard  for  the  mind  to  dif- 
engsge  itlelf  from  a  iui-;:  •  t  in  wliich 
^ccn  long  employed.  Thethoughts 
Tvill  be  rmni;  oi"  theinielves  from  time 
to  time,  though  we  give  them  no  en- 
•ment;  as  thetoftings  and  fluclua- 
trcns  of  the  fea  continue  ieveral  hours 
after  the  winds  are  laid. 

It  is  to  this  that  I  impute  my  laft 

light's  dream  or  vilion,  which  formed 

into  or.e  continued  allegory  the  Ieveral 

^  of  wit,  whether  falie,  mixed, 

or  true,  that  have  been  the  lubjecl  of 

Methought  I  %vas  tranfported  into  a 
•  v  that  was  filled  with  prodigies 
and  enchantments,  governed  by  the  god- 
dels  of  F'alfhood,  and  intitled  The  Re- 
gion of  Falfe  Wit.  There  was  nothing 
in  the-  fields,  the  woods,  and  the  rivers, 
that  appeared  natural.  Several  of  the 
trees  bloiibmed  in  leaf-gold,  fome  of 
them  produced  bone-lace,  and  fome  of 
them  precious  ftones.  The  fountains 
bubbled  in  an  opera  tune,  and  were  fill- 
r.i  with  itr.gs,  wild-boars,  anJ.  mer- 
t  lived  among  the  waters ;  at 


the  fame  time  that  dolphins  and  fereral 
kinds  of  fifh  played  xipon  the  banks  or 
took  their  paftime  in  the  meadows.  The 
birds  had  many  ot  them  golden  beaks, 
and  human  vokes.  The  flowers  per- 
fumed the  air  with  fmells  of  incenfe, 
ambci •-greafe,  and  pulvilliosj  and  were 
fo  interwoven  with  one  another,  thnt 
they  grew  up  in  pieces  of  embroidery. 
The  winds  were  filled  with  fighs  and 
meflages  of  dirtant  lovers.  As  I  was 
walking  to  and  fro  in  this  enchanted 
wildernefs,  I  could  not  forbear  break- 
ing out  into  foliloquies  upon  the  feveral 
wonders  which  lav  before  me,  when  to 
my  great  furprife  I  found  there  were  ar- 
tificial echoes  in  every  walk,  that,  by 
repetitions  of  certain  words  which  I 
fpoke,  agreed  with  me,  or  contradicted 
me,  in  every  thing  I  faid.  In  the  midft 
of  my  converfation  with  thefe  invifible 
companions, 'I  difcovered  in  the  centre 
of  a  very  dark  grove  a  monftrous  fabric 
built  after  the  Gothic  manner,  and  co- 
vered with  innumerable  devices  in  that 
barbarous  kind  of  fculpture.  I  imme- 
diately went  up  to  it,  and  found  it  to 

be 
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be  a  kind  of  hearten  temple  con't 

:.on  my  tn- 

•:,  with  ;i  I 

Other. 

.  lurtry, \vith 
.-n  his 
ng  on 

'.  nr.ikr,  whicb»  as 
f  .if'ti  I  In  tint 

!y  with  tin 

•lut    furroundea  '       i>    the  altar 

axes,  wings, 

. 

o  were  con- 
tinual! ii,  turning  to  the  right 
:,  doubling 
••;cii  itiuions,   and 
'<ig  themfelves  into  all  the  figures 
and  countermarches  of  the  mcltchange- 

1  perplexed  exrrcife. 
Not  far  from    theft  was  a  body  of 
n.ule  up  of  very  diinropor- 
:"v>ns.      It   was    difpoled  into 

'oiumn«,theofEcers  planting  them  - 

in  a  line  on  the  left-hand  <>' 
column.     Tlic  officers  were  all  of  them 

t   fix  feet  high,  and  made  three 
•  •  n;  hut  the  com- 
mon foKhrrs,  \vho  tilled  up  the  fpaces 

'i  the  ofh'c  :    ,  •          •':< -h  dwarfs, 
cripples,  and  fcarecrows,  that  one  could 

look  upon  them  without  laugh - 

There  were  behind  the  Acroftics 
or  three   files    of    Chronograms, 

differed  only  from  the  former,  as 
:•?  equipped,    like  the 

of  Time,  with  an  hotir-glal\  in 

id,  and  a  fcythe  in  the  other,  and 
took  their  ports  promifcuoully  among 
the  private  men  whom  they  commanded. 
In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  before 
the  very  face  of  the  deity,  methought  I 
ftw  the  phantom  of  Tryphiodorus  the 
Lipogramraatift,  engaged  in  a  ball  with 
.nd-twenty  perfons,  who  pxirfued 
him  by  tuins  through  all  the  intricacies 
and  labyrinths  of  a  country  dance,  with- 
out being  able  to  overtake  him. 

Obferving  feveral  to  be  very  bufy  at 
the  weftern  end  of  the  temple,  I  in- 
quir.-d  into  "what  they  were  doing,  and 
found  there  w::s  in  that  quarter  the 

nngazine  cf  Rebufes.  There  were 

things  of  the  moft  dlttcrer.t  ru- 


tied  up  in  Jniri.! 
You  might  behold  an 
gcther.  One  of  the  w. 

Ul«h    lillpl:. 

au  in  finite  deal  ol 
bundles,    and    that   1.- 

I   thanked 
him  for  his  civility,  but  told  hiir. 

v  great  half  As  I 

was  going  out  of  the  temple,  I  ol 

:  a  duller  of  men  ami 
, 

bo.      I    heard    i 

iil'cd  by  them,  which  raifl-d  a  great 
of  mirth. 

Not  far  from  thefe  was  another  fet  of 
merry  people  engaged  at  a  divei;, 
which  the  whole  jeft  was  to  mift..l 
perfon  for  another.  To  give  occafion 
for  tlicle  ludit-r.-.us  miltakes,  the \\ 
divided  into  pairs,  every  pair  being  co- 
vered from  head  to  foot  with  the  Jarae 
kind  of  drefs,  though  perhaps  there  wa^ 
not  the  leaft  refemblance  in  their  faces. 
By  this  means  an  old  man  was  fome- 
times  miftaken  for  a  boy,  a  woman  for 
a  nnn,  and  a  black-a-moor  for  an 
European,  which  very  often  produced 
great  prals  of  laughter.  Thefe  I  gucifrd 
to  be  a  party  of  Puns.  But  being  veiy 
defirous  to  get  out  of  this  world  of  ma- 

fic,  which  had  almoft  turned  my  brain, 
left  the  temple,  and  crofted  over  the 
fields  that  lay  about  it  with  all  the 
fpeed  I  could  make.  I  was  not  gone 
far  before  I  heard  the  found  of  trumpets 
and  alarms,  which  feemed  to  proclaim 
the  march  of  an  enemy;  and,  as  I  af- 
terwards found,  was  in  reality  what  I 
apprehended  it.  '  There  appeared  at  a 
great  difhnce  a  very  mining  light,  and, 
in  the  mid  ft  of  it,  a  perfon  of  a  molt 
beautiful  afpc'clj  her  name  was  Truth. 
On  her  right-hand  there  marched  a  male 
deity,  who  bore  feveral  quivers  on  his 
moulders,  and  grafped  levcral  u 
in  his  hand;  his  name  was  Wit.  The 
approach  of  thrfe  two  enemies  filled  all 
the  territories  of  Falfe  Wit  with  an  un- 
fpeakable  conlternation,  inibmuch  that 
the  goddefs  of  thofe  regions  appeared  in 
perfon  upon  her  frontiers,  with  t. 
veral  inferior  deities,  and  the  different 
bodirs  of  forces  which  I  had  before 
feen  in  the  temple,  who  were  now  drawn 
up  in  array,  and  prepared  to  give  the.r 
foes  a  warm  reception,  As  the  march 

cf 
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cf  the  enemy  was  very  flow,  if  gave  time 
to  the  feveral  inhabitants  who  bordered 
tipon  the  regions  of"  Falfhood  to  draw 
their  forces  into  a  body,  with  a  defign 
to  ftand  upon  their  guard  as  neuters, 
and  attend  the  ifiue  of  the  combat. 

I  muft  here  inform  my  reader,  that 
the  frontiers  of  the  enchanted  region, 
xvhich  I  have  before  defcribed,  were  in- 
habited by  the  fpecies  of  Mixed  Wit, 
who  made  a  very  odd  appearance  when 
they  were  muftered  together  in  an  army. 
There  were  men  whofe  bodies  were 
ftuck  full  of  darts,  and  women  whofe 
eyes  were  burning- glafies;  men  that  had 
hearts  of  fire,  and  women  that  had 
breads  of  fnow.  It  would  be  endlefs 
to  defcribe  feveral  monfters  of  the  like 
nature,  that  compofed  this  great  army; 
which  immediately  fell  afunder  and  di- 
vided itfelf  into  two  parts,  the  one  half 
throwing  themfelves  behind  the  banners 
of  Truth,  and  the  others  behind  thofe 
of  Falfhood. 

The  goddefs  of  Falfhood  was  of  a  gi- 
gantic ftature,  and  advanced  fome  paces 
before  the  front  of  her  army;  but  as 
the  dazzling  light,  which  flowed  from 
Truth,  began  to  mine  upon  her,  fhe 
faded  infeniibly;  infomuch  that  in  a 
Itttle  fpace  ihe  looked  rather  like  nn 
huge  phantom  than  a  real  fubrtancc. 
At  length,  as  the  goddefs  of  Truth  ap- 
proached ftill  nearer  to  her,  flic  fell  away 
intireiy,  and  vanifhed  amidft  the  bright  - 
nefs  of  her  'prefence;  fo  that  there  did 
not  remain  the  leall  trace  or  impreffion 
of  her  figure  in  the  place  where  /he  had 
been  feen. 

As  at  the  rifmg  of  the  fun  the  con- 
ftcilations  grow  thin,  and  the  liars  go 
out  one  after  another,  till  the  whole  he- 
mifphere  is  extinguifhed;  fuch  was  the 
vanifhing  of  the  goddefs:  and  not  only 
of  the  goddefs  herfelf,  but  of  the  whole 
•army  that  attended  her,  which  fympa- 
t hired  with  their  leader,  and  ihrunk  into 


nothiug,  in  proportion  as  the  goddefs 
difappeared.  At  the  fame  time  the 
whole  temple  funk,  thefifh  betook  them- 
felves to  the  ftreams,  and  the  wild  beaft* 
to  the  woods;  the  fountains  recovered 
their  murmurs,  the  birds  their  voices, 
the  trees  their  leaves,  the  flowers  their 
fcents,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature  it's 
true  and  genuine  appearance.  Though 
I  ftill  continued  afleep,  I  fancied  myfelf 
as  it  were  awakened  out  of  a  dream, 
when  I  faw  this  region  of  prodigies  re- 
ftored  to  woods  and  rivers,  fields  and 
meadows. 

Upon  the  removal  of  that  wild  fcer.e 
of  wonders,  which  had  very  much  diu 
turbed  my  imagination,  I  took  a  full 
furvey  of  the  peribns  of  Wit  and  Truth ; 
for  indeed  it  was  impoffible  to  look  upon 
the  firft  without  feeing  the  other  at  the 
fame  time.  There  was  behind  them  a 
ftrong  and  compact  body  of  figures. 
The  genius  of  Heroic  Poetry  appeared 
with  a  fwortl  in  her  hand,  and  a  laurel 
on  her  head.  Tragedy  was  crowned 
with  cyprefs,  and  covered  with  robes 
dipped  in  blood.  Satire  had  trniles  iti 
her  look,  and  a  dagger  under  her  gar- 
ment. Rhetoric  was  known  by  her 
thunderbolt,  and  Comedy  by  her  mafk. 
After  feveral  other  figures,  Epigram 
marched  up  in  the  rear,  who  had  been 
polled  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
pedition, that  he  might  not  revolt  to  the 
enemy,  whom  he  was  fufpe&ed  to  fa- 
vour in  his  heart.  I  was  very  much  awed 
and  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the 
god  of  Wit;  there  was  fomething  fo 
amiable  and  yet  fo  piercing  in  Ins  looks, 
as  infpired  me  at  once  with  love  and  ter- 
ror. As  I  was  gazing  on  him,  to  my 
xmfpeakable  joy,  he  took  a  quiver  of 
arrows  from  his  moulder,  in  order  to 
make  me  a  prefent  of  it;  but  as  I  was 
reaching  out  my  hand  to  receive  it  of 
him,  I  knocked  it  againft  a  chair,  and 
by  that  means  awaktd.  C 


N*  LXIV.    MONDAY,    MAY  14. 


HIC  VIVIMUS  AMBITIOSA 

PAVPERTA-IE  OMNE5. 


Juv.  SAT.  HI,  183, 

THE  FACE  OF  WEALTH  IN  POVERTY  WE  \VEAR, 


THE  moft  improper  things  we  com- 
mit in  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  we 
arc  led  into  by  the  force  of  fafhion.    In- 
Jtances  might  be  given,  in  which  a  pre- 
vailing cuftom  makes  us  aft  againlt  the 


rules  of  nature,  law,  and  common  fenfej 
but  at  prefent  I  mall  confine  my  confi- 
deration  of  the  effect  it  has  upon  men's 
minds,  by  looking  into  our  behaviour 
when  it  is  the  faihion  to  go  into  mourn. 

ing, 
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•  cnftom  of  repnTcnting  the 

certainly   hid    il 
iowof  liir  I) 
much  d.ltair  d  to  t  V- 

legrte* 

!,  that  fuch  as  li.i  I   this  in- 

.fion  upon  tii.ii  min  i-;,nrid'- 

>t  joining  with  the  re  It 

<»f  tiiv  -A-.,;  ill  in  thd?  ordinary  diversions 

fuited    to  their  condition. 

it  firit  aflu>: 

fuch  only  as  were  under  real  dill; 
whom  it  was  a  relict"  that  they  had  no- 

•  them  I'o  1. 

to   the   g!-  inehn- 

. 

:ino  tlm  laudabl^  diftin&ion 
of  the  foiTowful  was  loll,  an, I  mourniqg 

1  I'd  Willow-  . 

fee   nothing  but  magnifiru 

v  in  the  eqxiipage  of  the  rclic"}, 
ami  an  air  «>f  reU-ale  from  fer\itude  in 
the  p<-  who  has  loft  :i  wealthy 

father.      This  fa(hion  of  jbrrow  : 

Ul  part  of'  the  ceivmo- 
s,wbo 

language  of  all  nations  are  Itilcd 
rs  to  each  other,   and  put  on  the 
Ic.ith  of  any  potentate 
live  in  anv 

.id  all  who  wSlh  themfelres  Inch, 
.Mediately  icized  witii 
head  to  foot  upon   this  di falter  to  their 
i   Ib  that  one  may  know,  by  the 
ickles  ofagentleman-uOier,  what 
of  friendship  any  deceaied  mo- 
narch maintained  with  the  court  to  which 
he  belongs.     A  good   courtier's   habit 
••.ir  is  hieroglyphical  on  thel'e 
be  deals  much  in  whifpers, 
and  you  may  lee  he  drefies  according  to 
the  belt  intelligence. 

The  general  affectation  amon^f  men, 

of   appearing    greater    than    they    au, 

makes  the  whole  world  run  into  theha- 

bit  of  the  court.     You  fee  the  lady,  who 

the  dpy  before  was  as  various  as  a  rain- 

pon  the  time  appointed  for  be- 

4  to  mourn,  as  dark  as  a  cloud. 

This  humour  does  not  prevail  only  on 

'-Sole  fortunes   can  lupport  any 

in  their  equipage,  not  on  thole 

onlv  whole  incomes  demand  the  wan- 

tonneisof  new  a;'.  ,  initonfuch 

alfo  who  hax'e  jult  enough    to  clothe 

u  quaintance  of  mine, 

of  ninety  pound*  a  year,  who  ha-;  natu- 

•%       -n'ty  of  being  a  man  of  fa- 


fluon  deep  at  his  heart,  is"  very  much 
v  black  1 

! 

it  for  the  King  ol 

for  t!u  Kii.j.'  .    i .    11    is  a  good  cecono- 
milt  i  *nce,    and  makes 

only  a  frefh  blac-.  ,-on  bis  iion- 

grey  fuit  for  any  ;ll  ter- 

ritories; he  indc 

band  ;  lie  has 

;  izette.    But  whatever 
compliments  may  be  made  on  tl- 
cafions,  the  true  ibourners  are  th 

(llkmcn,   lacemen,  and  milliners. 
A  prince  of  a  merciful  and  royal  difpofi- 
tiv)ii  would  refLcl   with   great  ar 
upon   the  profpeft  of  his"  d 
confidered  what  numbers  woulii 
duced  to  mifery  by  that  accident  only; 
he  would  think  it  of  moment  enough 
to  diiect,  that  in  the  notification  of  his 
ire,  the  honour  done  to  him  might 
be  retrained  to  thole  of  the  hoalii 
the  prince  to  whom  it  fhould  be  fignirivd. 
He  would  think  a  general  mourning  to 
be  in  a  lefs  d.  ;,re.-  the  fame  ceremony 
which  is  prr»6Vifed  in  barbarous  nations, 
of  killing  their  Ihvi-s  to  attend  the  ob- 
fequies  of  their  kings. 

I  had  been  wonderfully  at  a  lofs  for 
many  months  together,  to  Duel's  at  t!i- 
characler  of  a  man  who  came  now  and 
then  to  our  cottee-houfe;  he  ever  ended 
a  news-paper  wit! :  •  .»n:  '  Wdf. 

1   I  lee  all  the  foreign  princes  are  in  good 
'  health.1     If  you  alked — <  Prav 
'  what  lays  the  Poftman  from  \'; 
he  anfwered— '  Make  us  thankful,  thv 
nan  princes  are  all  well.1 — ' 

*  does  hi  Jay  from  Barcelo; 

*  does  not  fpeak   but  that  the  c 

'  agrees  very  well  with  the  new  queen. 
After  very  much  inquiry,  I  fo::i 
man  of  univtrrfal   loyalty  wa- 
fale  dealer  in  lilks  and  ribbons:  his  way 
i>,  it  foems,  if  In-  hires  a  weav 
man,  to  have  it   inferted  in 
— '  That  all  this  fhall  bewi-V 
rmcil,  provided   no  ' 

*  tentate  fhall  depart  this  life  within  the 
'  time  above-mentioned/'     Ii  Li 

in  -.ill  public  mournings,  that  the  many 
trades  which  depend   upon   our  ! 
are  during  that  telly  either  pinched  with 
prelent  want,  or  terrified  with   t; 
parent  approach  of  it.     Al!  thq  atone- 
ment which  men  can  make  I 
CXJKXCO,  which  i*  .1  lurtof  inluln 

jt\  feu. . 
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fcarcity  under  which  others  labour,  Is, 
that  the  fuperfiuities  of  the  wealthy  give 
fupplies  to  the  neceffities  of  the  poorj 
but  inllead  of  any  other  good  arifing 
from  the  affectation  of  being  in  courtly 
habits  of  mourning,  all  order  feems  to 
bedeftroyed  by  it;  and  the  true  honour, 
which  one  court  does  to  another  on  that 
occanon,  loies  it's  force  and  efficacy. 
When  a  foreign  minirter  beholds  the 
court  of  a  nation,  which  flourifhes  in 
riches  and  plenty,  lay  afide,  upon  the 
lofs  of  his  mailer,  all  marks  of  fplendor 
and  magnificence,  though  the  head  of 
fuch  a  joyful  people,  he  will  conceive  a 
greater  idea  of  the  honour  done  his 
mailer,  than  when  he  fees  the  generality 
of  the  people  in  the  fame  habit.  When 
one  is  afraid  to  alk  the  wife  of  a  tradef- 


man  whom  flie  has  loft  of  her  family; 
and  after  forne  preparation  endeavours 
to  know  whom  fhe  mourns  for;  hovr 
ridiculous  is  it  to  hear  her  explain  her- 
felf,  that  we  have  loft  one  of  the  houle 
of  Auftria?  Princes  are  elevated  io 
highly  above  the  red  of  mankind,  that 
it  is  a  prefumptuous  diftinction  to  take 
a  part  in  honours  done  to  their  memo- 
ries, except  we  have  authority  for  it,  by 
being  related  in  a  particular  manner  to 
the  court  which  pays  that  veneration  to 
their  friend/hip,  and  feems  to  exprefs  on 
fuch  an  occafion  the  fenfe  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  life  in  general,  by  a(- 
fuming  the  habit  of  forrow,  though  in 
the  full  pofiefiion  of  triumph  and  rov- 
alty.  R 


N°LXV.     TUESDAY,   MAY  15. 

— — DEMETRI  TEQJUE   TIGELL1 
DISCirULOKUM   INTER   JUBEO  PLORARE   CATHEDBAS. 

HGR.  SAT.  I.  x.  g». 

DEMETBIUS    AND   TIGELLI0S,  K«OW  YOVR    PLACE, 

CO  HENCE,   AND  WHINE  AMONG  THE  SCHOOL-BOY  RACE. 


AFTER  having  at  large  explained 
what  wit  is,  and  deicribed  the  falfe 
appearances  of  it,  all  that  labour  feems 
but  an  ufelefs  inquiry,  without  fomc 
time  be  fpent  in  confidering  the  applica- 
tion of  it.  The  feat  of  wit,  when  one 
Ipeaks  as  a  man  of  the  town  and  the 
world,  is  the  playhoufe;  I  mall  there- 
fore fill  this  paper  with  reflections  upon 
the  ufe  of  it  in  that  place.  The  appli- 
cation of  wit  in  the  theatre  has  as  ftrong 
zn  effect  upon  the  manners  of  our  gen- 
tlemen, as  the  talte  of  it  has  upon  the 
writings  of  our  authors.  It  may,  perT 
haps,  "look  like  a  very  prefumptuous 
work,  though  not  foreign  from  the  duty 
of  a  Spectator,  to  tax  the  writings  of 
fuch  as  have  long  had  the  general  ap- 
plaufe  of  a  nation;  but  I  (hall  always 
make  reafon,  truth,  and  nature,  the  mea- 
fures  of  praife  and  dilpraife;  if  thofe  are 
for  me,  the  generality  of  opinion  is  of 
no  confequence  againtt  me;  if  they  are 
againft  me,  the  general  opinion  cannot 
Jong  fupport  me. 

Without  further  preface,  I  am  going 
to  look  into  fome  of  our  rnoft  applauded 
plays,  and  fee  whether  they  deferve  the 
figure  they  at  prefent  bear  in  the  ima- 
ginations of  men,  or  not. 

In  reflecting  upon  thefe  works,  I  fhall 


chiefly  dwell  upon  that  for  which  each 
refpective  play  is  moll  celebrated.  The 
prefent  paper  (hall  be  employed  upon  Sir 
Fopling  Flutter.  The  received  charac- 
ter of  this  play  is,  that  it  is  the  pattern 
cf  genteel  comedy.  Dorimant  and  Har- 
riot are  the  characters  of  greateft  con- 
fequence; and  if  thefe  are  low  and  mean, 
the  reputation  of  the  play  is  very  unjult. 
I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  fine 
gentleman  mould  be  honeft  in  his  ac- 
tions, and  refined  in  his  language.  In- 
fteadof  this,  our  hero  in  this  piece  is  a 
direct  knave  in  his  defigns,  and  a  clown 
in  his  language.  Bellair  is  his  admirer 
and  friend;  in  return  for  which,  be- 
caufe  he  is  forfooth  a  greater  wit  than 
his  faid  friend,  he  thinks  it  reafonable 
to  perfuade  him  to  marry  a  young  lady, 
whofe  virtue,  he  thinks,  will  laft  no 
longer  than  till  me  is  a  wife,  and  then 
me  cannot  but  fall  to  his  mare,  as  he 
is  an  irrefiftible  fine  gentleman.  The 
falfliood  to  Mrs.  Loveit,  and  the  bar- 
barity of  triumphing  over  her  anguifti 
for  lofing  him,  is  another  inftance  of 
his  honefty,  as  well  as  his  good-nature. 
As  to  his  fine  language,  he  calls  the 
orange-woman,  who  it  feems  is  inclined 
to  grow  fat,  '  an  overgrown  jade,  with 
*  &  flalket  of  guts  before  her  j'  and  fa- 
lute* 
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\?r  with  a  ; 

*  Upon  the  men- 

tion i  •  ;tlewoman,  whom 

,  no  one  can   ima- 
he  «  will  lay  his   life  (he  is 
!  ill  fafhioned   country 
i,    who,  not    having   :-'K'V-    fb'ir 

*  her  baldnefs  with  a  large  white  fruz, 
«  rhat  fhe  may  look   Iparkifhly  in  the 

-front  of  the  king's  box  at  an 
play.'      I  r.u:'.niral    mixture  of 
fsnislefs  common-place! 

to  the  generofity  of  his  temper,  he 
tells  his   pt>  :'.,    if  he  did  not 

wait  b:-t^r,   he  w.  u  J  turn  him 
•t'— '   I'll   ; 

;hs  at 

•it  mother,  whole 
• 

i  with 
'.  '.rriot  again,  tliar  ihe 

*  chide  her  for  being  out  of  tlu 
This  witty  daughter,  and  fine  lady,  has 
fo  little  refpect  for  this  good  wor.nn, 
that  fhe  ridicules  htr  air  in  taking  leave, 

ilca — '  In  what  ftruggle  is  my 

*  poor  mother   yonder?     See,    fee    her 
'   head  tottering,  her  eyes  flaring,   and 
'   her    |  ';'inS-'     ^' 

this    is  atoned  foi,   becaule  '  fhe  has 

*  more  wit  than  is  ufual  in  her  fex, 
'  and  as  much   nniicc,  though  fhe  is 
'  as  wild  as  you  would  wilh  her,  and 
'   has  a  demurenefs  in   her  looks  that 
'  makes  it  fo  fui  priiinj;!'     Then  to  re- 
commend her  as  a  fit  fpoulc  for  his  hero, 
the  poet  makes  her  fpeak  her   ll-uli.-  of 
marriage:  vviy  ingenioully ;  '  I   think/ 
fays  (lie,  '   I  might  be  brought  to  en- 

*  dure  him,  and  that  is  all  a  reafonable 
'  woman  mould  expect  in  an  hulband.* 
It  is,  methinks,  unnatural  that  we  are 
not  made  to  underftand  how  me  that 
was  bred  under  a  filly  pious  old  mother, 
that  would  never  trult  her  out  of  her 
fight,  came  to  bfr  fo  polite. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  neg- 
ligence of  everv  thing,  which  engages 
the  attention  of  the  fober  and  valuable 
part  of  mankind,  appears  very  well 
drawn  in  this  piece;  but  it  is  denied, 
that  it  is  neceflary  to  the  character  of  a 
fine  gentleman,  that  he  fhould  in  that 
iiiiuncr  tnunple  upon  all  order  and  de- 


.     As  for  the  character  of 
mant,  it  is  ;  .„  that 

of  Fopling.     He  fays  of  one  of  his  com- 
panions,    that    a   good  correfpoi. 
•:i  them  is   their  mutual  i: 
ng  of  that    friend,  he  ik- 
their  being  much  together  '   makes  the 
women  think  :!. 

Ihuv.lin;.;,  an  1  judge  more  favourably 
of  my  r.  p'.itation.  It  makes  him  pals 
upon  fome  for  a  man  of  very  good 
fcnfe,  and  me  upon  others  for  a  very 
il  pcrfon.' 

L-  celebrated  piece  is  a  per- 
fect contradiction  ,  good 
fenfe,  I                                      and  as  there 
is  nothing  in  it  but  v/hat  is  built  upon 
the    ruin    of    virtue    and    innocence, 
according  to  the    notion  of    merit    in 
this  comedy,   I  take  the  flioemaker  to 
be,  in  reality,  the  fine  gentleman  of  the 
play;   for    i-                               Atheift,  if 
we  may  depend  upon  his  character  as 
given  bv   the  orange-woman,   who    is 
far  from  being  the  lowelt  in  the 
play.     Siie  fayr,  of  a  fine  man,  who  is 
Dorimanf  s  companion,  *  there  is  not  fuch 
'  another  heathen  in  the  town,  except  the 
naker.'     His  pretenfion  to  be  the 
hereof  the  drama  appears  ftill  more  in 
his  ow                                      .y  of  living 
with   his  lady.     '  Tlicre  is,'   fays  he, 
never  a  man  in                     -  more  like 
a  gentleman  with  his  wife  than  I  duj 
r  mind  her  motions;   flie  never 
inquires  into  mine.     We  fpeak  to  one 
another  civilly,  hate  one  another  hear- 
tily; and  becauie  it  is  vvilgar  to  lie  and 
foak  together,  we  have  each  of  us  our 
fi-vcral  fettle-bed.'     That  of  foaking 
ogcther  is  as  good  as  if  Dorimant  had 
fpoken  it  himfelf;  and,  I  think,  fmce  he 
puts  human  nature  in  as  ugly  a  form 
as  the  circumltance  will  bear,  and  is  a 
ftaunch  unbeliever,    he  is    very   much 
wronged  in  having  no  part  of  the  good 
fortune  beftowed  in  the  laft  act. 

To  fpeak  plainly  of  this  whole  work, 
I  think  nothing  but  being  loll  to  a  fenfe 
of  innocence  and  virtue  can  mal:e  any 
one  fee  this  comedy,  without  observing 
more  frequent  occaiion  to  move  !orro\v 
and  indignation,  than  mirth  and  lauglv- 
ter.  At  the  fame  time  I  allow  it  to  be 
nature,  but  it  is  nature  in  it's 
corruption  and  degeneracy. 
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LXVL    WEDNESDAY,    MAY    16. 

MOTUS  POCERI   CAUDET   IONTCOS 
JMATURA   VIRGO,  ET  F  ING  ITU  R    ARTUBUS 
JAM    NUNC,    ET   INCESTOS    AMORES 
DE   TENERO  MEDITATUR    UNGUI. 

HOR.OC.  III.   VI.  2J. 

BEHOLD  A  RIPE  AND  MELTING  MAID 

BOUND 'PRENTICE  TO  THE  WANTON  TRADE: 
IONIAN  ARTISTS,  AT  A  MIGHTY  PRICK, 
INSTRUCT  HER  IN  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  VICE, 
V  H  A  T  NETS  TO  SPREAD,  \VSERE  SUBTLE  2AITSTO  LAY} 
AND  WITH  AN  EARLY  HA^U  THEY  FORM  THE  TEMPERED  Cl  AY. 


TH  E  two  following  letters  are  upon 
a  fubject  of  very  great  importance, 
though    expreifed  without   any  air  of 
gravity. 

TO    THE    SPECTATOR* 
SIR, 

T  Take  the  freedom  of  afking  your  ad- 
-*•  vice  in  behalf  of  a  young  country 
kinfwoman  of  mine  who  is  lately  corne 
to  town,  and  under  my  care  for  her 
education.  She  is  very  pretty,  but  you 
can't  imagine  how  uninformed  a  crea- 
ture it  is.  She  comes  to  my  hands  juft 
as  nature  left  her,  half-finiflied,  and 
without  any  acquired  improvements. 
When  I  look  on  her  I  often  think  of 
the  Belle  Sauvage  mentioned  in  one  cf 
your  papers.  Dear  Mr.  Spectator,  help 
me  to  make  her  comprehend  the  vifible 
gracea  of  ipcech,  and  the  dumb  elo- 
quence of  motion ;  for  fhe  is  at  prefent 
a  perfect  ftranger  to  both.  She  knows 
no  way  to  exprei's  herfelf  but  by  her 
tongue,  and  that  always  to  fignify  her 
meaning.  Her  eyes  ferve  her  yet  only 
to  fee  with,  and  flie  is  utterly  a  fo- 
reigner to  the  language  of  looks  and 
glances.  In  this  I  fancy  you  could 
help  her  better  than  any  body.  I  have 
bellowed  two  months  in  teaching  her  to 
figh  when  fhe  is  not  concerned,  and  to 
fmile  when  me  is  not  pleafed;  and  am 
afhamed  to  own  fhe  makes  little  or  no 
improvement.  Then  fhe  is  no  more 
able  now  to  walk,  than  me  was  to  go 
at  a  year  old.  By  walking  you  will 
eafily  know  I  mean  that  regular  but 
eafy  motion,  which  gives  our  perfons 
fo  irrefiftibk  a  grace  as  if  we  moved  to 
mufic,  and  is  a  kind  of  difengaged 
£gure,  or,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  recita- 
tive dancing.  But  the  want  of  this  I 
cannot  blame  in  her,  for  I  find  fhe  has 
no  ear,  and  means  nothing  by  walking 
to  but  change  her  place,  J  could  par- 
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don  too  her  blufhing,  if  fhe  knew  ho\v 
to  carry  herfelf  in  it,  and  if  it  did  not 
manifeftly  injure  her  complexion.  \ 

They  tell  me  you  are  aperlbn  who 
have  feen  the  world,  and  are  a  judge  of 
fine-breedingj  which  makes  me  ambi- 
tious of  fome  inftmctions  from  you  for 
her  improvement;  which  when  you  have 
favoured  me  with,  fhall  further  advile 
with  you  about  the  difpofal  of  this  fair 
forefter  in  marriage;  for  I  will  make  it 
no  fecvet  to  you,  that  her  perfon  and 
education  are  to  be  her  fortune.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  very  humble  fei  vant, 

CELIMENI:. 


IDE  ING  employed  by  Celimene  to 
•°  make  up  and  lend  to  you  her  lettei , 
I  make  bold  to  recommend  the  caie 
therein  mentioned  to  your  confideration, 
becaufe  fhe  and  I  happen  to  differ  a  littl* 
in  our  notions.  I,  who  am  a  rough 
man,  am  afraid  the  young  girl  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  fpoiled;  therefore,  pray, 
Mr.  Spectator,  let  us  have  your  «pi- 
nion  of  this  fine  thing  called  Fine- 
Breeding;  for  I  am  afraid  it  differs  too 
much  from  that  plain  thing  ceiled  Good- 
Breeding. 

Your  mod  humble  fervant. 

The  general  miftake  among  us  in  the 
educating  our  children,  is,  that  in  our 
daughters,  we  take  care  of  their  perfons 
and  neglect  their  minds;  in  our  fons,  \ve 
are  fo  intent  upon  adorning  their  minds, 
that  we  wholly  neglect  their  bodies.  If 
is  from  this  that  you  fliall  fee  a  young 
lady  celebrated  and  admired  in  all  the 
aflemblies  about  town,  when  her  elder 
brother  is  afraid  to  come  into  a  room. 
From  this  ill  management  it  arifes  that 
we  frequently  obferve  a  man's  life  is 
half  fpent  before  he  is  taken  notice  ofj 
and  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  her  years 
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. 

Kit  ftick  to  the  girl;  and 

'     • 
.    • 

Ot  un- 

",    and 

the  pit  i  -nt  turn  of  im  wntiugs.   When 

nuift, 

inning  one 

fmtfle  notion  of  any  thing  in   1.' 
is  delivered  to  the 

.vith  u  collar  round  In  i 
is  taught  i 

•  i .-  i»i'  hvjiiti 

with 

i  this  under  j):un 

:m    In;  (band,    if   me 

moves    awrv.     This 

l.uly  wonderful  work- 

.on,  what  is  to  pals  be- 

ttt  huiband  that  (he  is 

i;t   tolil   of,    and  for  whom 

to  be  educated.      I'hus  her 

,.»ged  to  turn  all  her  endea- 

oinament  of  her  perfon,  as 

what  mutt  determine  her  good  and  ill  in 

this  lifej   and  Hie   naturally   thinks,  if 

i,   ihe  is  wife  enough 


which  her  education 
Hie  is  defigncd. 
reeabie  per  fun    i-j  the 

all  tin.  11  colls,  to  thai  . 

general  t 
ts  we  owe  our  ] 

. 
me,  when  I  think  o! 

Hut  lure  tin 

not  to 

•  ition  of  her 
mind    is   much  more  to   be    i   • 

•  ling  as  this  is  managed,  you  will 
ir.ind  tallow  tin-  appetites  of  the 
bod}-,  c.r  the  body  exprtls  the  virtues  of 
the  mind. 

Cli.or.iira  dances  with  nil  the  elegance 
of  motion  imaginable;   but  lu  r  t\ 
fo  chaltifed  with  the  limplicity  and  in- 
iiocence  of  her  thoughts,  that  flit- 
in  her  beholders  admiration  and  good- 
will, but  no  looie  hope  or  wild  ima- 
gination.    The  true  art  in  this  cafe  is, 
to  make  the  mind   and  body  in 
together;  and,  if  poflihle,  to  mak 
Hire  follow  thought,  and  not  let  thought 
be  employed  upon  gcllure.  H 


N'LXVII.     THURSDAY,    MAY  17 

SAt-TARR   ELICANTIUS   QJTAM  NECESSE    EST    PROBJE. 
TOO   FINE   A   DANCER    FOR  A   VIRTUOUS  WOMAN. 


LU  C  I A  N,  in  one  of  his  dialogues, 
introduces  a  philofophcr  chiding 
his  friend  for  his  being  a  lover  of  danc- 
.:ui  a  frequenter  of  balls.     The 
other  undertakes  the  defence  of  his  fa- 
vourite divcrlion,  which,  he  fays,  was 
at   tint  iim-nted  by  the  goddefs  Khen,_ 
and  prd'.T-.vd  the  life  of  Jupiter  himieif, 
ae  cruelty  of  his  father  Saturn. 
He  pioceeds  to  (hew,  that  it  had  been 
t  men  in  all  ages; 

that  H-)iv,cr  calls  M.-rion  a  Fine  Dancer; 
and  lays,  that   the   graceful  mien   and 
^ilitv  which  he  h.ul   acquired   by 
that  cxerc'ue,  diilinguilhed  him   above 
I  in  the  armies,  both  of  Greeks 
Trojans. 

>ids,  that  Pyrrhus   gained  more 
on  by  inventing  the  dance  which 
name,  tbun  b^  ail  liis 


other  actions:  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  were  the  braved  ; 

ieatencovr;j:;ement  to  this 
fion,  and  made  their  Honnus,  u  dance 
much  refemblin.gr  the  French  Bra- 
mous  over  all  Afia:  that  there  were  ftiil 
extant    Ibme   Theffalinn    i: 
ed  to  the  honovr  of  their  'v. 
and  that  lie  wondered  lio\v  ; 
philolbpher  could  declai 
the  opinions  of  ihoie  two  perfons, 
he  profelfed  fo  much  to  admire,   i 
and  Ilefiod;  of  which 

valour  and  dancing  to 
f*ys,  '  that  the  godsh:  j.  fcr- 

'  tiiude  on  fome  men,  and  on  others  a 
'  difpolition  for  dancing.' 

LalUy,  he  puts  him  in  mind  thatSc- 
craies,  who,  iti  the  judgment  of  S\ 
..it  of  men,,  was  not  • 
prc 
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profefled  admirer  of  this  excrcife  in 
others,  but  learned  it  himfelf  when  he 
was  an  old  man. 

The  morofe  philofopher  is  fo  much 
aflftc"led  by  thefe,  and  feme  other  autho- 
rities, that  he  becomes  a  convert  to  his 
friend,  and  defires  he  would  take  him 
with  him  when  he  went  to  his  next  ball. 

I  love  to  (helter  myfelf  under  the  ex- 
amples of  great  men;  and  I  think,  I 
have  fufficiently  mewed  that  it  is  not 
below  the  dignity  of  thefe  my  fpecula- 
tions  to  take  notice  of  the  following  let- 
ter, which,  I  fuppofe,  is  fent  me  by  fome 
iiibftantial  tradefman  about  'Change. 

SIR, 

I  Am  a  man  in  years,  and  by  an  ho- 
neft  induftry  in  the  world  have  ac- 
quired enough  to  give  my  children  a 
liberal  education,  though  I  was  an  utter 
ftranger  to  it  myfelf.  My  eldeft  daugh- 
ter, a  girl  of  lixteen,  has  for  fome  time 
been  under  the  tuition  of  Monfieur  Ri- 
gadoon,  a  dancing-mailer  in  the  city; 
and  I  was  prevailed  upon  by  her  and 
her  mother  to  go  laft  night  to  one  of  his 
balls.  I  muft  own  to  you,  Sir,  that 
having  never  been  at  any  fuch  place  be- 
fore, I  was  very  much  pleaied  and- fur- 
prifed  with  that  part  of  his  entertain- 
ment which  he  called  French  Dancing. 
There  were  feveral  young  men  and  wo- 
men, whofe  limbs  feemed  to  have  no 
other  motion,  but  purely  what  the  mufic 
gave  them.  After  this  part  was  over, 
they  began  a  diverfion  which  they  call 
Country  Dancing,  and  wherein  there 
were  allb  fome  things  not  difagreeable, 
and  divers  Emblematical  Figures,  com- 
pofed,  as  I  guefs,  by  wile  men,  for 
the  inftru&ion  of  youth. 

Among  the  reft,  I  obferved  one, 
•which,  I  think,  they  call  Hunt  the 
Squirrel,  in  which  while  the  woman 
flies  the  man  purfues  her;  but  as  foon 
as  fhe  turns,  he  runs  away,  and  fhe  is 
obliged  to  follow. 

The  moral  of  this  dance  does,  I 
think,  very  aptly  recommend  modefty 
and  difcretion  to  the  female  fex. 

But  as  the  belt  inftitutions  are  liable 
to  corruptions,  fo,  Sir,  I  muft  acquaint 
you,  that  very  great  abufes  are  crept 
into  this  entertainment.  I  was  amazed 
to  fee  my  girl  handed  by,  and  handing, 
young  fellows  with  fo  much  familiarity; 
and  I  could  not  have  thought  it  had 
been  in  the  child.  They  very  often 
made  ufe  of  a  molt  impudent  and  lalci- 


vious  ftep  culled  Setting,  which  I  know 
not  how  to  defcribe  to  you,  but  In  tell- 
ing you  that  it  is  the  very  reveife  of 
back  to  back.  At  laft  an  impudent 
young  dog  bid  the  fiddlers  play  a  dance 
called  Moll  Pately,  and  after  having 
made  two  or  three  capers,  ran  to  his 
partner,  locked  his  arms  in  hers,  and 
whiflced  her  round  cleverly  a^ove  ground 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  I,  who  fat  upon 
one  of  the  loweft  benches,  faw  farther 
above  her  fhoe  than  I  can  think  fk  to 
acquaint  you  with.  I  could  no  longer 
endure  thefe  enormities;  wherefore,  ruft 
as  my  girl  was  going  to  be  made  a  whir- 
ligig, I  ran  in,  feized  on  the  child,  and 
carried  her  home. 

Sir,  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  a 
fool.  I  fuppofe  this  diverfion  might  be 
at  firft  invented  to  keep  up  a  good  un- 
derftanding  between  young  men  and 
women,  and  fo  far  I  am  not  againft  it; 
but  I  (hall  never  allow  of  thefe  things. 
I  know  not  what  you  will  lay  to  this 
cafe  at  prelent,  but  am  fure  that,  bad 
you  been  with  me,  you  would  have  feen 
matter  of  great  fpeculation.  I  am, 

Yours,  &c. 

I  muft  confefs  I  am  afraid  that  my 
correfpondent  had  too  much  reafon  to 
be  a  little  out  of  humour  at  the  treat- 
ment of  his  daughter;  but  I  conclude- 
that  he  would  have  been  much  more  fo, 
had  he  feen  one  of  thofe  kifling  dances 
in  which  Will  Honeycomb  affures  me 
they  are  obliged  to  dwell  almoft  a  mi- 
nute on  the  fair-one's  lips,  or  they  will 
be  too  quick  for  the  mufic,  and  dance 
quite  out  of  time. 

I  am  not  able,  however,  to  give  my 
final  fentence  againft  this  diverfion;  and 
am  of  Mr.  Cowley's  opinion,  that  fo 
much  of  dancing,  at  leaft,  as  belongs 
to  the  behaviour  and  an  handfome  car- 
riage of  the  body,  is  extremely  ufeful, 
if  not  abfolutely  neceflary. 

We  generally  form  fuch  ideas  of  peo- 
ple at  firft  fight,  as  we  are  hardly  ever 
perfuaded  to  lay  afide  afterwards:  for 
this  reafon,  a  man  would  wim  to  have 
nothing  difagreeable  or  uncomely  in  his 
approaches,  and  to  be  able  to  enter  a 
room  with  a  good  grace. 

I  might  add,  that  a  moderate  know- 
ledge in^the  little  rules  of  good-breeding 
gives  a  man  fome  affurance,  and  makes 
him  eafy  in  all  companies.  For  want 
of  this,  I  have  feen  a  profefTor  of  a  li- 
beral fcieaice  at  a  lofs  to  falute  a  hdy; 

and 
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and  a  moft  excellent  mathematician  not 
al,lc   to  •    ne   Should 

ftand  id  drink  to  him. 

i  dancing- 
bough 

i,   th:it 
you  add  i  :    your  own 

ilich   tlu-y  air  wlioily  ignorant  of 
thc-mi  -A  ill   nuuli   louner  get 

the  c!  ")  alleged  top,  than  of 

a  well-hie, t  in.ni. 

^s   for  Country  Dancing,   it  inn  ft 
imU-td  i-.reat  lami- 

thc  two  foxes  on  this 
occafion  may  fometimcs   produce 

confluence*  j   anil  I  have 
nought  tl: 

,t  to  he  melted  by  the 

churn.  ,  the  force  of  motion, 

:.ow  who  is 

contii  eyes, 

.  that  he  has  the 
:  ufe  of  all  his  limbs. 
But  as  this  kind  of  dance  is  the  par- 
ticular invention  of  our 'own  country, 
every  one  is  more  or  lei's  a  pro- 
in  it,  I  would  not  dilccuntenance 
•   rather  fuppole  it  may  be 
••-.nccently   bv  others,  as  well   as 
rnyfelf,  who  am  often   partner  to  my 
i ,!y's  eldeit  daughter. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

HA  vise  '         /jod  character  of 

ihe  collection  ot  pictures  which  is  to  be 


expofed   to  file  on   Friday   next; 
concluding  from   the  foil*. wing  letter, 
that  the  pcrfon  who  collect  t 

:  no  une!f^;tnt  talit  ,    I  will  he  fo 
mm  !i  his   li  ii  iid  as  to  puhlilli   r  . 
vided   the  n -adei  will  only  look  upon  it 
as  filling  up  the  place  of  an  advcnifc- 
ment. 

FROM  THE    THREE   CHAIRS  IN   TU2 
.  ZA,    COVENT  GARDEN. 

SIR,  MAY   if),     1711. 

A  S  you  are  a  Spectator,  I  think  we, 
••*•  who  make  it  our  bufmefs  to  exhibit 
any  thing  to  public  view,  ought  to  ap- 
ply ourfelves  to  you  for  your  approba- 
tion. I  have  travelled  Europe,  to  fur- 
nifh  out  a  fhow  for  you,  and  have 
brought  with  me  what  has  been  admired 
in  i-vt-ry  country  through  which  I  parted. 
You  have  declared  in  ii;.ir.y  papers,  that 
your  grcntell  delights  :ire  thcfe  of  the 
eye,  which  I  do  uot  doubt  but  I  mall 
gratify  with  as  beautiful  ob;c5ls  as  yours 
ever  beheld.  If  catties,  forelb,  ruins, 
fine  women,  and  graceful  men,  can 
mife  you  much 
'j\i  will  u]^>car  at  my 
•  next.  A  (lr;ht  is,  I 
iuppole,  as  grateful  to  a  Spectator,  at 
a  treat  to  a:  n,  a;id  therefore 

I  hope  you  will  pa: don  this  invitation 
i'roiii,  bir,  your  mott  obedient  humble 

:,t, 

X  J.  GRAHAM. 


N^LXVJII.    FRIDAY,   MAY  18. 


N08   DUO   TURBA    SUMUS 

WE  TWO   ARE   A  MULTITUDE. 


OVID.  MET.  x.  355. 


ONE  would  think  that  the  larger 
the  company  is  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  the  greater  variety  of  thoughts 
and  fubjefts  would  be  ftarted  in  dif- 
courfej  but,  inrtead  of  this,  we  find 
that  conversation  is  never  fo  muchftrait- 
;J  confined  as  in  numerous  aflTem- 
blies.  When  -\  multitude  meet  together 
i:w  fuhiecl  of  difcourfc,  their  de- 
bates are  taken  up  chiefly  with  forms 
and  general  petitions;  nay,  if  we  come 
into  a  more  contracted  aifembly  of  men 
and  women,  the  talk  generally  runs  upon 
the  weather,  fafhions,  news,  and  the 
like  public  topics.  In  proportion  as 
conversation  gets  into  clubs  and  knots 


of  friends,  it  defccnds  into  particulars, 
and  grows  more  free  and  communica- 
tive: but  the  moft  open,  irftruclive, 
and  unreferved  diicourlc,  is  that  which 
pafles  between  two  perfcns  who  are  fa- 
miliar and  intimate  friends.  On  thefe 
occafions,  a  man  gives  a  locfc  to  every 
paflion  and  every  thought  that  is  upper- 
inoft,  di (covers  his  molt  retired  opinions 
of  perfons  and  things,  tries  the  beauty 
and  ilrrngth  of  his  fentimcnfs,  and  ex- 
polVs  his  whole  foul  to  the  examination 
of  his  friend. 

Tully  was  the  firft  who  obfervcd,  t:,at 
fricnduSi^  improves  happinefs  and  abates 
milery,  by  the  doubling  of  our  joy  and 
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dividing   of  our  grief;    a   thought   in 
which  he  hath  been  followed  by  ail  the 
efTayers  upon  friendftup,  that  have  writ- 
ten lince  his  time.     Sir  Francis  Bacon 
has  finely  defcribed  other  advantages, 
or,  as  he  calls  them,  fruits  of  frlencUhip; 
and  indeed  there  is  no  iubjec~l  of  mora- 
lity which  has  been  better  handled  and 
jnore  exhaufted  than  this.     Among  the 
.   fine   things   which    have    been 
fpoken  of  it,  I  lhall  beg  leave  to  quote 
fome  out   of  a   very   ancient    author, 
whole  book  would  be  regarded  by  our 
modern  wits  as  one  of  the  molt  mining 
trails  of  morality  that  is  extant,  if  it 
appeared  under  the  name  of  a  Confucius, 
or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian  philoib- 
gher:  I  mean  the  little  apocryphal  trea- 
tife  entitled,  The  Wifdom  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach.     How  finely   has  he  defcribed 
the  art  of  making  friends,  by  an  oblig- 
ing and   affable    behaviour;   and    laid 
down  that  precept  which  a  late  excellent 
author  has  delivered  as  his  own,  That 
we  mould  have  many  well-wifliers,  but 
few  friends.  'Sweet  language  willmulti- 
'  ply  friends ;  and  a  fair  fpeaking  tongue 
'  will  increafe  kind  greetings.     Be  in 
*  peace  with  many,  neverthelefs  have 
'  hut  one   counfellor  of  a   thoufand.' 
With  what  prudence  does  he  caution  us 
in  the  choice  of  our  friends  ;  and  with 
what  ftrokcs  of  nature,  I  could  almoft 
fay  of  humour,  has  he  defcribed  the  beha- 
viour of  a  treacherous  and  felf-interelt- 
ed   friend? — '  If  thou   won  Id  ft  get  a 
friend,  prove  him  firft,  and   be   not 
hafty  to  credit  him:  for  fome  man  is  a 
friend  for  his  own  occafion,  and  will 
not  abide  in  the  day  of  thy  trouble. 
And  there    is  a   friend,   who   being 
turned  to  enmity  and  ftnfe  will  di [co- 
ver thy  reproach.'     Again — '  Some 
friend  is  a  companion  at  the  table,  and 
will  not    continue  in  the -day  of  thy 
affliction:  but  in  thy  profperity  he  will 
be  as  thyielf,  and  will  be  bold  ovtr 
thy  fervams.     If  thou  be  brought  low 
he  will  be  againll  thee,  and  hide  him- 
felf  from   thy  face.1     What  can  be 
nore  ftrong  an^  pointed  than  the  fol- 
owing  verfe?— '  Separate  thyfclf -from 
thine  enemies,  and  take  heed  of  thy 
friends.'     In  the  next  words  he  parti- 
cularizes one  of  thole  fruits  of  friendftiip 
which  is  defcribed  at  length  by  the  two 
famous  authors  above-mentioned,  and 
falls  into  a  general  eulogium  of  friend- 
fcip,  which  is  very  juft  as  well  as  very 
fublime. — *  A  faithful  friend  is  a  Itrong 


defence;  and  he  that  hath  found  fnch 
an  one,  hath  found  a  treuiure.     No- 
thing   dotii     countervail    a    faithiul 
friend,  and  his  excellency  is  invalua- 
ble.    A  faithiul  friend  is   the  medi- 
cine of  life;   and   they  that  fear  the 
Lord  lhall  find  him.     Whofo  feareth 
the   Lord  (hall    direft    his  friendihip 
aright;  for  as  he  is,  fo  fnail  his  neigh- 
hour,'   that  is,  his  friend,   «  be  aiib.' 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
faying  that  has  plealed  me  more  than 
that  of  a  friend's  being  the  medicine  of 
life,  to  exprefs  the  efficacy  of  friendship 
in  healing  the  pains  and  anguilh  which 
naturally  cleave  to  our  exiltence  in  this 
world;  and  am  wonderfully  plealed  with 
the  turn  in  the  lalt  lentence,  That  a  vir- 
tuous man  lhall  as  a  blefling  meet  witk 
a  friend  who  is  as  virtuous  as  himftrif. 
There  is  another  laying  in  the  fame  au- 
thor, which  would  have  been  very  much 
admired  in  an  heathen  writer — '  For- 

*  lake  not  an  old  fiiend,  for  the  new  is 

*  not  comparable  to  him:   a  new  friend 

*  is  as  new  wine;   when  it  is  old  thou 

*  {halt  drink  it  with  pleafure.'     With 
what  ihength  of  aiiulion,  and  force  of 
thought,  has  he  defcribed  the  breaches 
and  violations  of  ftiendlhip! — <  Wholb 

Caftcth   a  Itone   at   the   birds  i, 
them  away ;  and  he  that  upbrmdeth  his 
friend,  breaketh  friendftlip.    Though 
thou  draweit  a  fword  at -a  friend,  yet 
delpair  not;  for  there  may  be  a  return- 
ing to  favour:  if  thou  h:ift  opened  thy 
mouth  agaii.it  thy  friend,  fear  not;  for 
there  may  be  a  reconciliation;  except 
for  upbraiding,  or  pride,  or  (tiicloling 
of  fecrets,   or  a  treacherous  wound  j 
for,  for  thele  things  every  friend  will 
depart.'    We  may  obferve  in  this,  and 
other  precepts   in  this   author, 
thofe  little  familiar  inftances  and  illuf- 
trations  which  are  fo  much  admired  in  the 
moral  writings  of  Horace  and  Epicle- 
tus.     There  aie  very  beautiful  inltances 
of  this  nature  in  the  following  paffages, 
which  are  likewife  written  upon  the  lame 
iubiecl — '  Whofo   difcovereth    fecrets, 
lofeth  his  credit,  and  mall  never  find 
a  friend  to  his  mind.  Love  thy  friend, 
and  be  faithful  unto  him;  but  if  thou 
bewrayefl  his  letrets,  fullow  no  more 
after  him:  for  as  a  man  hath  deftroyj 
ed  his  enemy,  fo  halt  thou  loll  the  love 
of  thy  friend ;  as  one  that  letteth  a  bird 
go  out  of  his  hand,  fo  haft  thou  let  thy 
friend  go,  and  (halt  not  get  him  again; 
follow  aiter  him  no  more,  for  he  is  tooj 
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fir  offj  he  is  ss  a  roe  e fc  ip-d  out  of 
the  fnare.  •  1>  it  may 

•md  up,  and  .iftiT  reviling  there 
irion;  but  he-  that  be- 
"limit  hojn-.1 
qualifications  of 
•ll:  man  has  very 
.iMgled  out   conlt.inoy  and  faith- 
the  principal:  to  thefe,  others 
.  1  h'l  \  irttic,   knowledge,   dilcre- 
vjuality  in  age  and  fortune,  and 
i!s  it,  *  Morutn  Cornitas — a 
4  plealantncfs  of  temptT.'     If  I  were  to 
give  my  opinion  upon  fuch  an  exhaufted 
' ,  I  fliould  join  to  thefe  other  qua- 
lifications a  certain  equability  or  evcn- 
t  behaviour.     A  man  ofien  con- 
'.  friendship  with  one  whom  per- 
haps  he  du(-s  not  find  out  till  after  a 
converfation;   when  on  a  fudden 
ioine  latent  ill  humour  Im-nks  out  upon 
him,  which   he  never  discovered  or  fu- 
I  at  his  firlt  entering  into  an  inti- 
nncy  with  htm.     There  arc-  frvcral  per- 
fons  who  in  fomc  certain  periods  of  their 


lives  are  inexpicflibly  agrecaMe,  and  in 
nd  deteltu1  ! 


of  this  fpjocs  in  the  ' 


rilitt  fi  cilis,  jucunJus,  aterbut  ei  \ 
et  tecum  foj/um  vivcre,  ntejine  te. 


In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 

Thou'rtfucha  touchy,  tcfty,  pK 

Halt  lo  much  \vit,  and  mirth,  and  fplcca 

about  thrc, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  ihce. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  a  m^n  to  be  en- 
tangled in  a  FnemKhip  with  one,  who 
by  thefe  changes  nnd  viciflltudes  of  i.  -\r 
mour  K>  fometim-.-s  amiable  and  iome- 
times  odious:  nnd  as  mult  nan  are  at 
fomc  times  in  an  admirable  frame  and 
difpofition  of  mind,  it  Ihould  be  one  of 
the  greatcit  tafks  of  wifdom  to  keep  our- 
felves  well  w)ien  we  are  fo,  and  never  to 
go  out  of  that  which  is  the  agreeable 
part  of  our  character.  C 


N°LXIX.     SATURDAY,    MAY  19 


HIC    SEOETES,  ILLIC    VENIUNT   FELIC1US   UV,t: 
ARBORII   FOETUS  ALIBI   ATQJJE   1NJUSSA   VIRESCUNT 
CRAMINA.        NUNNK    VIDES,   CROCEOS   UT    TMOLUS    ODORES, 
1NMA    MITTIT   EBUR,    MOLLES   SUA   THURA   SAB^I? 
AT    CHALYBXS   NUDI   FERKUM,  VIROSA  O^U  E    T  0  M  T  t  S 
CASTOREA,     T.I  IADUM    TALMAS    ETIRUS    E  O^U  A  R  I' M  ? 
C  iNI  IM'o    HAS   LEGES    .T.TERNAQJJJ:   TOIDIRACERTlS 
NATURA   LOCIS  -, 

VIRC.  GtoRC.  i.  54, 


THIS  GROUND  WITH  BACCHTJS,  THAT  WITH  CERE'S  SUITS! 
THAT  OTHER  LOAP*  THE  TREES  WITHHAPTY  FRUITSJ 
A  Ti)URTH  \VITH  ORASS,  UNBIDDEN,  DECKS  THE  GROUND: 

THOSTMOLVS    IS    WITH    Y  E  L  L  O  W  S  A  T  F  R  O  N    CROV/Isl'DJ 

INDIA   BLACK  EBON    AND   WHITE   IV   RV   EtARSj 

AND  SOFT    IDUMEWEETS   HER   OD'ROU1:    TEARS: 

THTS   PONTUS   SENOS   HER   BEAVER    STONES    FROM   FAR.J 

AND    NAKED   *  P  A  M  A  R  D  S  T  E  MPE  R    STEII.    FOR    V.'/R: 

E  PI-  !"?    FOR    TH'  EI.  KAN    CHARIOT  HRKXDS 

(IN    HOPES  OF   PAT.  MS)   A    RACE    OF    RUNNING   STEEPS. 

THIS   IS  TH'  ORIGINAL  CONTRACT}  THESE    THE    LAW8 

IMPOSED  BY  NATURE,  AND   EY   NATURE'S  CAUSE. 


TUT.  R  E  is  no  place  in  town  which 
much  love  to  frequent  as  the 
-Exchange.     It  gives  me  a  fccret 
:lion,  and,  in  fomc  mcafure,  gra- 
.  as  I  am  an  Kn-liih- 
>  uc  fo  rich  an  aflembly  of  coun- 
trymen and  foreigners  confulting  toge- 
ther upon  the  private  bufmcfs  of  nun - 


DRYSIN. 

kind,  and  making  this  metropolis  a  kind 
of  Emporium  for  the  whole  earth.  I 
mult  confcfs  I  look  upon  High- Change 
to  he  a  great  council,  in  which  all  con- 
fiderabie  nations  have  thui  reprcfenta- 
tives.  Factors  in  the  trading  world  are 
what  ambafladors  are  in  the  politic 
world j  they  negotiate  affairs,  conclude 
S  treaties. 
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treaties,  am!  maintain  a  good  corre- 
fyumicnci:  between  thofc  wealthy  focie- 
tics  of  men  that  are  divided  from  one  an- 
other by  leas  and  oceans,  or  live  on  the 
different  extremities  of  a  continent.  I 
have  often  been  pleafed  to  hear  dilputes 
adjuiled  between  an  inhabitant  of  Jap.m 
and  an  alderman  of  London,  or  to  fee  a 
fubjecl  of  the  Great  Mogul  enu-ring 
into  a  league  with  one  of  ihe  Czar  of 
Mulcovy.  I  am  infinitely  delighted  in 
wuxing  with  thefe  feveral  minifters  of 
commerce,  a's  they  are  diftinguifhed  bf 
their  different  walks  and  different  lan- 
:  ib'.netimes  I  am  juitled  among 
a.  body  of  Armenians:  ibmetimes  I  am 
loft  in  a  crowd  of  Jews;  and  ibmetimes 
make  one  in  a  groxipe  of  Dutchmen.  I 
am  a  Dane,  Swede,  or  Frenchman,  at 
Different  times 5  or  rather  fancy  mylelf 
like  the  old  philofopher,  who,  upon  be- 
ing aiked  what  countryman  he  was,  re- 
plied, that  he.  was  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
^  Though  I  very  frequently  vifit  this 
bufy  multitude  of  people,  I  am  known 
to  nobody  there  but  my  friend  Sir  An- 
drew, wno  often  fmiles  upon  me  as  he 
fees  me  buftling  in  the  crowd,  but  at 
the  lame  time  connives  at  my  prefence 
without  taking  any  further  notice  of  me, 
There  is  indeed  a  merchant  of  Egypt, 
who  juft  knows  me  by  light,  having 
formerly  remitted  me  fome  money  to 
Grand  Cairo;  but  as  I  am  not  verfed 
in  the  modern  Coptic,  onr  conferences 
go  no  further  than  a  bow  and  a  grimace. 
•'  This  grand  fceneof  bulinefs  gives  me 
an  infinite  variety  of  iblid  and  fubrhin- 
tial  entertainments.  As  I  am  a  great 
lover  of  mankind,  my  heart  naturally 
overflows  with  pleafure  at  the  light  of  a 
profperous-  and  happy  multitude,  info- 
much  that  at  many  public  folemnities  I 
cannot  forbear  expreflmg  my  joy  with 
tears  that  have  rtolen  down  my  cheeks. 
For  this  reafon  I  am  wonderfully  de- 
lighted to  fee  fucha  body  of  men  thriving 
in  their  own  private  fortunes,  and  at 
the  Ihme  time  promoting  the  public 
ftock;  or,  in  other  words,  raifmg  eftates 
for  their  own  families,  by  bringing  mto 
their  country  whatever  is  wanting,  and 
carrying  out  of  it  whatever  is  fuperfiu- 
ous. 

Nature  feems  to  have  taken  a  particu- 
lar  care  to   difleminate    her    blefiings 
(  among  the  different  regions  of  the  world, 

•  with  an  eye  to  this  mutual  intercourfe 

•  and  traffic  among  mankind;  that  the 


natives  of  the  f -vernl  parts  of  the 
might  have  a  kind  of  dependence  upon- 
one  another,  and  be  united  together  by 
thti:-  common    intcreft.     Almott  every 
degree  produces  fomething  peculiar  to 
it.     The  food-  often  grows  in  one  coun- 
try,   and  the  fauce  in  another.     The 
fruits  of  Portugal  are  cor  reeled  by  the 
products  of  Barbadoes:  the  infufion  of 
a  China  plant  fweetened  with  the  pith 
of  an  Indian  cane.  The  Philippine  iflands 
give  a  flavour  to  our  European  bowls. 
The  fmgle  drcls  of  a  woman  of  quality 
a  the  proclucl  of  an  hundred  cli- 
mates.    The  muff  and   the  i'-in   conic 
together  from  the  different  ends  of  the 
earth.    The  fcarf  is  fent  from  the  tonic} 
zone;  and  the  tippet  from  beneath  the 
The  brocade  petticoat  riles  out 
of  the  mines  of  Peru  >  and  the  diamond 
necklace  out  of  the  bowels  of  ladoitan. 
If  we  confider  our  own   country  in 
it's  natural  profpect,  without  any  of  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  commerce, 
what  a  barren   un comfortable  fpot  of 
earth  falls   to  our  lhare!  Natural  hifto- 
rians  tell  us,  that  no  fruit  grows  origi- 
nally among  us,  belides  hips  and  haws, 
acorns  and  pig-nuts,  with  other  delica- 
cies of  the  like  nature;  that  our  climate 
of  itfelf,  and  without  the  alfiltances  of 
art,  can  make  no  further  advances  to- 
wards a  plum  than  to  a  lloe,  and  car- 
ries an  apple  to  no  greater  perfection 
than    a   crab ;    that   our    melons,    our 
peaches,    our    figs,    our  apricots,   and 
cherries,  are  ftrangers  among  us,  im- 
ported in  different  ages,  and  naturalized 
in  our  Englifh  gardens;  and  that  they 
would  all  degenerate  and  fall  away  into 
the  trafh   of  our  own  coxvntry,  if  they 
wtre  wholly  neglecled  by  the  planter*, 
and  left  to  the  mercy  of  our  fun  and 
foil.    Nor  has  traffic  more  enriched  our 
vegetable  world,  than  it  has  improved 
the  whole  face  of  nature  among  us.  Our 
mips  are  laden  whh  the  harvert  of  every 
climate:  our  tables  are  ftored  with  fpices, 
and  oils,  and  wines;  our  rooms  are  fill- 
ed with  pyramids  of  China,  and  adorned 
with  the  workrnanfhip  of  Japan:  our 
morning's  draught  comes  to  us  from  the 
remoteft  corners  of  the  earth:  we  repair 
our  bodies  by  the  drugs  of  America, 
and  repofc  ourfelves  under  Indian  cano- 
pies.    My  friend  Sir  Andrew  calls  the 
vineyards  of  France  our  gardens;  the 
fpice-iflands,  our  hot-beds;  the  Perfians 
'our  fiifcr- wearers,  and  the  Chinefe  our 

potters. 
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potters.  Nature  indeed  furnilhes  Q 
r    lite;  but 
y  r}f  what 
•   the   Cum- 

;  orna- 

it  the  lea  It  part  of  this 

•Yit  whiltl  we  enjoy  the 

I  of  tlu- north  andfouth, 

we  arc  free,  from   thole   extremities  of 

weather  which  give  them  birth:  that  our 

;  cllied  with  the  green  fields  of 

Britain,  it  the  fame  time  th.it  our  pahitcb 

•.vitli  fruits  that  rile  I 
the  tropics. 

For  tlide  reafons  there  are  not  more 

xifeful  nn-mbers  in  a  commonwealth  than 

merchants.     Tlu-y  knit  mankind  loge- 

fher  in  a  mutual  intercom  fe  of  good  of- 

rts  of  nature,  fin  I 

work  for  the  poor,  add  wealth  to  the 
rich,  .licence  to    the   great. 

Kglifli  merchant  converts  the  tin 
country  into  gold,  ami  ex- 
changes his  wool  for  rubies.    The  Ma- 
.ns    are  cloathul   in   our   Britifli 
fpanufaclarej  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 


frozen  zone  warmed  with  the  flee 
our  il 

When  I  have  been  upon  the  'Change, 
I  have  often  fancied  one  of  our  kings 
(landing  in  pcrf  m,  where  lie  is  repre- 

:d  looking  dowi. 

the  wealthy  concourfe  of  people  with 
which  that  place  is  every  day  filled.   In 
th'n  cafe,  how  would  !;•. 
hear  all  the  langi;  : 
in  this  little   fpot    cf  liis  ioimei 
nions,  and  to  fee  fo  m 

n   his  time  would   have   been   the 
of  fome  powerful  buron,  nego- 
tiating like  prinr.  .  ,us  <-f 
to    be  met 

\vith  in  the-    Royal   Treafu: 
without  enlarging  the  Britiih  ten ' 
has  given  us  a  kind  of  additional  em- 
pire:  it  has  multiplied   the  nun: 
the  rich,  made  our  landed  eib\ 
finitely  more  valuable  than  they  were 
formerly,  and  added    to   'bun    m    ac- 
ceflion  of  other  eihues  as  valuabk  as  tlje 
lands  themlelvcs. 


N°  LXX.     MONDAY,    MAY  21. 


INTERDUM   VULCUS   RECTUM   VIDET, 


HOR.  Er.  II.  i.  63. 


TIMES  THE    VULGAR    SEE,    AND   JUDGE,    ARIGHT. 


WM  I  travelled,  I  took  a  par- 
ticular delight  in  hearing  the 
fongs  and  tauYs  that  are  come  from 
father  to  ion,  :.nd  are  mort  in  vogue 
among  the  common  people  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  I  palled;  for  it  is 
impoflible  that  any  thing  fhould  be-  uni- 
verfally  taftul  and  approved  by  a  mul- 
titude, though  they  are  only  the  rabble 
of  a  nation,  which  hath  not  in  it  fome 
peculiar  aptnef;  M  pU-afe  and  gratify  the 
inind  of  man.  Human  nature  is  the 
fame  in  all  reafonable  creatures;  a:id 
whatever  falh  in  with  it,  will  meet  with 
,s  amongll  readers  of  all  quali- 
ties and  conditions.  Molierc,  -. 
told  by  Monlieur  Boileau,  ufed  to  read, 
all  his  comedies  to  an  old  woman  who 
was  his,,  houfe- keeper,  as  fhe  fat  with 
him  at  \  thechimney-corrier; 

and  could  toretel  the  fuccefs  of  his  play 
re,  from  the  reception  it  ma 
at  his  ;  ••  -r  h.e  tells  us  the  audi- 

ence vu  the  old  woman, 


and  never  failed   to  laugh  in  the.  fire- 
place. 

I  know   nothing  which  i 
the  effential  and  inherent  peiiV.':ii..n  of 
fimplicity  of  thought,  above  that  v.-hich 
I  call  the  Gothic    manner    in   writing 
than  this,  that  the  tint  pleafes  ail  kinds 
of  palates,   and    the  latter  only  fuch  as 
have  formed  to  thcmfclves  a  wro' 
tiricial  talte  upon  little  fanciful  auth<  is 
and  wri'-.-vs  ot'ej-.i^riims.     Homer,  Vir- 
gil, or  Milton,   fo  far  as  the  lai 
of  their  poems  is  underitood,  will 
a  reader   of  plain   common    fenle,  who 
would  neither  relifli  nor  comprehend  an 
epigram  of  .Martial;  or  a  poem  oi  i 

,  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinary 
long  or  ballad  that  is  the  deliaht  of  the 
common  pe. 

fuch  readns   a^   arc  not  vmqu.ilr, 
the  entertainment  by  t!  'iunor 

ignorance;  ami  ti)o  re'ifon  i.->  plain,  be- 
caxife  the  fame  paintings  of  nature  which 
ir  to  'he  m. 
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reader,  will  appear  beautiful  to  the  molt 
refined. 

The  old  fong  of  Chevy- Chafe  is  the 
favourite  ballad  of  the  common  people 
of  England;   and  Ben  Jonfon  uied  to 
fay  he  had  rather  have  been  the  author 
of  it  than  of  all  his  works.     Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  in  his  difcourfe  of  poetry,  fpeaks 
of  it  in  the  following  words:   (  I  never 
heard  the  old  fong  of  Piercy  and  Doug- 
las, that  I  found  not  my  heart  more 
moved  than  with  a  trumpet;  and  yet 
it  is  fung  by  fome  blind  crowder  with 
no  rougher  voice  than  rude  ftile;  which 
being  fo  evil  apparelled  in  the  duft  and 
cobweb  of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would 
it  work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  elo- 
quence of  Pindar?'  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  fo  profeifed  an  admirer  of  this  an- 
tiquated long,    that    I  mall   give   my 
reader  a  critique  upon  it,  without  any 
further  apology  for  fo  doing. 

The  greateft  modern  critics  have  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an  heroic  poem 
Jhould  be  founded  upon  fome  important 
precept  of  morality,  adapted  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  country  in  which  the  poet 
writes.  Homer  'and  Virgil  have  form- 
ed their  phns  in  this  view.  As  Greece 
was  a  collection  of  many  governments, 
who  fuffered  very  much  among  them- 
felves,  and  gave  the  Pcrfian  emperor, 
who  was  their  common  enemy,  many 
advantages  over  them  by  their  mutual 
jealoufies  and  animofities,  Homer,  in 
order  to  eftablifh  among  them  an  union, 
which  was  fo  necefifary  for  their  fafety, 
grounds  his  poem  upon  the  difcords  of 
the  feveral  Grecian  princes  who  were 
engaged  in  a  confederacy  againft  an 
Afiatic  prince,  and  the  feveral  advan- 
tages which  the  enemy  gained  by  fuch 
their  difcords.  At  the  time  the  poem 
wf-  are  now  treating  of  was  written,  the 
<li(Tentions  of  the  barons,  who  were 
then  fo  many  petty  princes,  ran  very 
high,  whether  they  quarrelled  among 
themfelves,  or  with  their  neighboxirs, 
and  produced  unfpeakable  calamities  to 
the  country:  the  poet,  to  deter  men 
from  fuch  unnatural  contentions,  de- 
icribes  a  bloody  battle  and  dreadful 
icene  of  ^leath,  occafioned  by  the  mu- 
tual feuds  which  reigned  in  the  families 
of  an  Englifh  and  Scotch  nobleman. 
That  he  deiigned  this  for  the  infti  uolion 
pf  his  poem,  we  may  learn  from  his 
fo  ir  laft  lines,  in  which,  after  the  ex- 
of  the  mt;Jer»  tragedians,  h« 


draws  from  it  a  precept  for  the  benefit 
of  his  readers. 

God  fave  the  king,  and  blcfs  the  land 

In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace; 
And  grant  henceforth  that  foul  debate 

'Twixt  noblemen  may  ceafe. 

The  next  point  obferved  by  the  greateft 
heroic  poets,  hath  been  to  celebrate  per- 
fons  and  actions,  which  do  honour  to 
their  country:  thus  Virgil's  hero  was 
the  founder  of  Rome;  Homer's  a  prince 
of  Greece;  and  for  this  reafon  Va- 
lerius Flaccus  and  Statius,  who  were 
both  Romans,  might  be  juftly  derided 
for  having  chofen  the  expedition  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  theWars  of  Thebes, 
for  the  jfubjeft  of  their  epic  writings. 

The  poet  before  us  has  not  only  found 
out  an  hero  in  his  own  country,  but 
raifes  the  reputation  of  it  by  feveral 
beautiful  incidents.  The  Englifli  are 
the  firti:  who  take  the  field,  and  the  laft 
who  quit  it.  The 'Englim  bring  only 
fifteen  hundred  to  the  battle ;  the  Scotch, 
two  thoufand.  The  Englifh  keep  tn'e 
field  with  fifty-three;  the  Scotch  retire 
with  fifty-five:  all  the  reft  on  each  fide 
being  '{lain  in  battle.  But  the  mort  re- 
markable circumftance  of  this  kind,  is 
the  different  manner  in  which  the  Scotch 
and  Englifli  kings  receive  the  news  of 
this  fight,  and  of  the  great  men's  deaths 
who  commanded  in  it. 

This  news  was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 
Where  Scotland's  king  did  reign,  ' 

That  brave  Earl  Douglas  fuddenly 
Was  with  an  arrow  flain. 

«  O  heavy  news,'  King  James  did  fayj 

*  Scotland  can  witnefs  be, 

*  I  have  not  any  captain  more 
'   Of  fuch  account  as  he.1 

Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  came 

Within  as  fhort  a  fpace, 
That  Piercy  of  Northumberland 

Was  flain  in  Chevy-Chafe. 

'  Now  God  be  with  him,'  faid  our  king, 

'  Sith  'twiil  no  better  be, 
'  I  truft  I  have  within  my  reslm 

'  Five  hundred  good  as  he. 

<  Yet  /hall  not  Scot  nor  Scotland  fay 
'  But  I  will  vengeance  take, 

*  And  be  revenged  on  them  all 

*  For  brave  Lord  Piercy's  fake.* 

This  vow  full  well  the  king  perform'd 

After,  on  Humble-down; 
In  on?  day  fifty  knights  were  flain,, 

With  lords  of  greet  renown. 

And 
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Ar.i  of  the  reft,  of  final!  account, 

Did  many  thoufanJs  die,  &c. 

At  the  fame  time  that  our  poet  (hews  a 

lc  partiality  to  his  country  men,  he 

nts  the  Scots  after  \  imnm-r  not 

unbecoming  lo  bold  ai»J  brave  a  people. 

).>uglas  on  .1  milk-white  ftecd, 
Moft  like  a  baron  b .>1J, 
Jlodc  forcmoft  of  the  company, 
Whole  armour  ihone  like  gold. 

His   fentiments  anil   aliens  arc  every 
w;iy  fui  table  to  an  hero.     *  One  of  us 
two,'  lays   he,  *   mult  die.      I 
earl   as  well  as  you  del  f,  fo  th 
can  have  no  pretence  for  refufwg  the 
combat:  however,'  fays  he,*  'ti 
ami  indeed  v.ould   he   :i  I'm,    that  jo 
many  innocent  men  mould  perifli  for 
our  fak.es;  ratlin    Lr  von  and  I  end 
our  4uarrel  in  fingle  fight.' 

«  Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  be, 

*  One  or'  us  tw<-  lh.;ll  die; 

'  I  know  thee  well,  an  carl  thou  art, 

*  Lord  Piercy,  fo  am  I. 

•  But  truft  rrie,  Piercy,  pity  it  were, 

*  And  great  offence,  to  kill 

'   Any  of  thele  our  harmleLmcn, 
€  For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

•  Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try, 

«  And  fet  our  men  afide/ — 
•:rft  be  he,'  Lord  Piercy  laid, 

*  By  whom  this  is  den)'d.' 

V.'hen  tht-u-  hi  are  men  hnd  diftin- 
guifhed  themulvts  in  the  hud.-  and  in 
Jngle  combat  with  e:ich  orher,  in  the 
mid  ft  of  a  generous  parley,  full  of  he- 
roic fentitnents,  the  Scotch  earl  falls; 
and  with  his  living  words  encourages 
hi.>  men  to  revenge  his  death,  reprefent- 
ing  to  them,  as  the  mod  bitter  circurn- 
ftance  of  it,  that  his  rival  faw  him  fall. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow, 
Which  itruck  IL.irl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deu(ily  blow. 

Who  never  fpoke  more  words  than  thefe, 

*  Fight  on,  my  merry  men  all, 
'  For  why,  my  life  is  at  nn  end, 

'  Lord  Piercy  fees  my  fall.' 

Merry  Men,  in  the  language  of  thofe 
times,  is  no  more  than  a  chearful  word 
for  companions  and  fellow- foldicrs.  A 
paflage  in  the  eleventh  book  of  Virgil's 
/Fneid  is  very  much  to  be  admired, 
Camilla  in  her  laft  agonies,  in- 
)f  weeping  over  the  wound  fhe 
hud  received,  as  one  might  have  expecl- 
fd  from  a  warrior  of  her  fex,  conlkler* 
only,  like  the  Uvro  of  whom  we  are  now 


'g.  how  the  battle  mould  be  con- 
tinued after  her  i. 
Turn  ftc  exp'trant  Accam  ex  erquthbui 
jillotjuittir^  f  da  ante  a/'ut  <ju<r  jolt  Camtl!te9 
pjr.'iri  curji;  atejuc  b*e  itafjfurt 
lljfltr.us,   *1  :.:u\:    r.unc   vulnut 

a:  rbum 

Confitit  tt  trrtehrii  n\gr-$  tint  wnia  elrcumr 
EffugC)    ft  bxc  Turm  mandate   n.- 

pcrftr  ; 
Saccfdat  pugna,  Tfjanofyuc  arceat  t/rbe; 

Jiimquc  i-al  . jf&v.  xi.  8zo. 

A  gathering  mift  oVrclouds  her  chearful  eye«f 
And  from  her  checks  rhc  rofy  colour  flies, 
Then  turns  ro  hrr,whom,  of  herfcmale  train, 
She  truftedmort.and  thus  flic  fpejkswith  pain. 
Acca,  *ti    pad  !  he  fwims  before  my  fightf 
Iiio  '  : '  and  claims  his  tight. 

Bear  my  laft  Avoids  toTurnus,fly  with  fpced, 
And  bid  him  timely  to  my  charge  fuccecd; 
Repel  the  Trojans,  and  the  town  relieve: 
Farcw.l.'  DRYDEN, 

Turn  us  did  not  die  in  fo  heroic  a 
manner;  though  our  poet  feeuis  to  have 
had  his  eve  upon  Tuinus's  Ipeech  in 
the  lait  verfe, 

<  Lord  Piercy  fees  my  fall.* 
•          l-r\ ;:?.}.  ::  I'icfum  ttndire  palmat 
^ttfonii  v'tdcre  - .  x  1 1 .  9,3  6, 

The  Latian  chiefs  have  fccn  me  beg  my  life. 
URYDEIS. 

Earl  Picrcy's  lamentation  over  his 
enemy  i<-  generous,  beautiful,  and  paf- 
lionate;  I  mult  only  caution  the  reader 
not  to  let  the  limpiicity  of  the  ftile, which 
one  may  well  pardon  in  fo  old  a  poet, 
prejudice  him  againll  the  greatnefs  of 
the  thought. 

Then  leaving  life,  Earl  Piercy  took 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand, 
Ard  laid — *  Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  life 

*  Would  1  had  lolt  my  land. 

«  O  Chrift!  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 

«   With  forrow  for  thy  fake; 
'  For  fure  a  more  renowned  knight 

*  Mifchance  did  never  take.' 

T/hat  beautiful  line,   Talcing  the  dead 
nun  by  the  hand,  will  put  the  reader* 
in  mind  of  y^Eneas's  heruviour  towards 
Laufus,  whom  he    himlelf  hnd  (lain  a^ 
he  came  to  the  relcuc-of  his  aged  father. 
At  i/c-rj  ut  iiu  'turn  fldlf  miririitis,  tf  orat 
Orj  tr.oJit  Ari;i.\fiain  •palientiii  rr.lih'^ 
Ingemuiff  mtffrans  grav'tter,  dexirantquc  te- 

tfndii.  /£N.  x.  822* 

The  pious  prince  beheld  young  Laufus  dead; 
Hegiicv'd,  he  wept j  then  grafp'd  his  hand, 

and  fjid,  &c.  DR  Y  DE  N. 

I  (hall  take  another   opportunity  t<* 
.  U  of  this  old  ibng. 

N°  LXXi. 
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N'LXXI.     TUESDAY,    MAY  22. 


"      •      "SCRIBERE  JUSSIT   AMOR, 
1QVE  BADE  ME   WRITE. 


.  EpIiT.  IV.  It. 


THE  intire  conqueft  of  our  paflions 
is  ib  difficult  a  work,  that  they 
who  defpair  of  it  fliould  think  of  a  lei's 
difficult  talk,  and  only  attempt  to  regu- 
late them.  But  there  is  a  third  thing, 
which  may  contribute  not  only  to  the 
cafe,  but  alfo  to  the  pleafure  of  our  lifej 
and  that  is,  refining  our  paflions  to  a 
greater  elegance  than  we  receive  them 
from  nature.  When  the  paflion  is  love, 
this  work  is  performed  in  innocent, 
though  rude  and  uncultivated  mind?, 
by  the  mere  force  and  dignity  of  the 
ohje6l.  There  are  forms  which  natu- 
rally create  refpect  in  the  beholders,  and 
at  once  inflame  and  chaltiie  the  ima- 
gination. Such  an  impreflion  as  this 
gives  an  immediate  ambition  todeferve, 
in  order  to  pleafe.  This  caufe  and  ef- 
fect are  beautifully  defcribed  by  Mr. 
Pry  den  in  the  fable  of  Cimon  and 
Iphigenia.  After  he  has  reprefented 
Cimon  fo  ftupid,  that — 

He  whittled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought- 
he  makes  him  fail  into  the  following 
icene,  and  mews  it's  influence  upon  him 
fo  excellently,  that  it  appears  as  natural 
as  wonderful. 

It  happen'd  on  a  fummer's  holiday 
That  to  the  green  woocUfhade  he  took  his  way ; 
Hii  quarter-ftaff,  which  hecould  ne'er  forfake, 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back. 
He  trudg'd  alon£,  unknowing  what  he  fongh  t, 
And  whittled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought. 

By  chance  conducted,   or  by  thirft  con- 

ftrain'd, 

The  deep  receffes  of  the  grove  he  gain'd; 
Where  in  a  plain,  defended  by  the  wood,  ~) 
Crept  thro'  the  matted  grafs  a  cryftal  flood,  > 
"SBy  which  an  alabafter  fountain  flood:       j 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid, 
(Attended  by  her  Aaves)  a  fleeping  maid} 
LikeDian  an'^  her  nymphs,  when  tir'd  with 

fport, 

To  reft  by  cool  Eurotas  they  refort. 
The  dame  herfelf  the  goddefs  well  exprefs'd, 
Uot  rnore  diftinguifh'd  by  her  purple  ve.t, 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face, 
And  ev'n  in  (lumber  a  fuperi or  grace: 
Her  comely  limbs  compos'd  with  decent 


Her  body  fhaded  with  a  flight  cyma 
iBer  boibm  to  the  view  was  os'y  bare 


ecent  "^ 

.7  J 


The  fanning  vrind  upon  her  bofom 

To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bofom  rof 

The  fanning  wind  and   purling  ftreams 

continue  ker  repofe. 
The  fool  of  nature  ftood  with  ftupid  eyes 
And  gaping  mouth,  that  teftify'd  furprize, 
Fix'd  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  fight, 
New  as  he  was  to  love,  and  novice  in  delight. 
Long  mute  he  ftood }  and,  leaning  on  his  ftaff, 
His  wonder  witnefs'd  with  an  idiot  laugh: 
Then  would  have  fpoke  j  bu  t,by  his  glimm'ring 

fenfe, 

Firft  found  his  want  of  words,  and  fear'd  of- 
fence; 

Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  fliould  be  known, 
By  his  clown- accent,  and  his  country  tone. 

But  left  this  fine  defcription  mould 
be  excepted  againft,  as  the  creation  of 
that  great  mafter,  Mr.  Dryden,  and  not 
an  account  of  what  has  really  ever  hap- 
pened in  the  world;  I  fhall  give  you, 
verbatim,  the  epiftle  of  an  enamoured 
footman  in  the  country  to  his  miftrels. 
Their  furnames  (hall  not  be  infertt-.d, 
becaufe  their  paflion  demands  a  greater 
refpeft  than  is  due  to  their  quality. 
James  is  fervant  in  a  great  family,  and 
Elizabeth  waits  upon  the  daughter  of 
one  as  numerous,  lome  miles  off  of  her 
Jorer.  James,  before  he  beheld  Betty, 
was  vain  of  his  ftrength,  a  rough  wrelt- 
ler,  and  quarrelfome  cudgel-  player  j 
Betty  a  public  dancer  at  may-pf' 
romp  at  ftool- ball:  he  always  following 
idle  women,  me  playing  among  the  pea- 
fants;  he  a  country  bully,  /he  a  coun- 
try coquette.  But  love  has  made  her 
conftantly  in  her  miftrefs's  chamber, 
where  the  young  lady  gratifies  a  fecret 
paflion  of  her  own,  by  making  Betty 
talk  of  James;  and  James  is  become  a 
conftant  waiter  near  his  matter's  apart- 
ment, in  reading,  as  well  as  he  can,  ro- 
mances. I  cannot  learn  who  Molly  iss 
who  it  feems  walked  ten  miles  to  carry 
the  angry  meffage,  which  gave  occaiioty 
to  what  follows, 

TO    ELIZABETH   .       •  ' 
MY  DEAR    BETTY,  MAY    14,   I7IT, 

TJ  E  M  E  M  B  E  R  your  bleeding  lover, 
-*^*  who  lies  bleeding   at  the  wounds 
Cupid  made  with  the  arrows  he  bor- 
rowed 
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at  the  eyes  of  Venus,    which  is 

th  the  token  you  fent 
me  fur   my  lov«  and    i  ed    to 

:'  bale 

. .  ill  conditions}  when, alas! 

•.ons    in   me,  but 

.Hin.iry;  all  love  and  purity,  efpc- 

c'ully  to  your  tweet  pcrlbn;   but  all  this 

the  lad   and  difmal   news  which 
::ie  (truck  me   to   the 
heart,  .mi  is,  your 

iition*  for  my  love  and  reJ 

ihe  told  me,  if  I  came  forty  times 
,  you  would  not  fpeak  with  me, 
rdl  I  am  lure  is  a  great  grief 
to  me. 

,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  be  per- 
mitted to  your  fweet  company,  and  to 
have  the  nappincfs1  of  fpeaking  with 
your  fweet  perlon,  I  beg  the  favour  of 
you  to  accept  of  this  my  li-cret  mind  and 
thoughts,  which  •hath  fo  long  lodged  in 
mybreaft;  the  which  if  you  do  not  ac- 
1  believe  will  go  nigh  to  break  my 

ndecd,  my  dear,  I  love  you  above 

all  the  beauties  1  ever  law  in  ail  my  life. 

Thr  .n,  and  my  ma- 

fter's   daughter,   the  Londoner  that  i? 

come  down  to  marry  her,    lat    in    the 

molt  part  of  laft  night.  O!  dear 

Betty,    mult  the    nightingales    ting  to 

:nev,  and  not  to 

us  true  lovers'  Oh,  my  dear  Betty,  that 
-.Id  meet  this  night  where  we  ufed 
in  the  wood! 

Now,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  have 
the  blrlling  of  kifling  your  fwert  lips,  T 
beg  I  may  have  the  happinels  of  kifling 
your  fair  hand,  with  a  IV\v  lines  from 
your  de-u-  felf,  presented  by  whom  you 
pletiie  or  think  fit.  I  believe,  if  time 
would  permit  me,  I  could  write  all  day; 
but  the  time  being  fhort.  und  paper  littl'e, 
no  more  trom  your  never-failing  lover 
till  doath, 

J.^MES     _ 


Poor  James!  fincc  his  time  and  paper- 
•  •  (hartj  I,  that  hav«  more  than  I 
-  well  of  both,  will  putth. 

of  his  kind  letter,  the  ftile  of 
which  frems  to  be  contuferi  vrnh  fcrapt 
he  In  i  .ing  and  reading  whar 

he  did  not  underiland,    into  what  he 
meant  to  cxprefs. 


\'  you  then  neglecl  him  who  ht» 
forgot  all  hi  .^  and  enjoy  - 

*  life  in  thinking 
:5  When  I  d<>  lv.-,  .r  more 

le  to  me  than  Venus  does  in  the 
molt  beautiful  defcription  that  ever  was 
made  of  her.  Ail  this  kindnefs  you  re- 
turn with  an  acculation,  that  1  do  not 
love  you:  but  the  contrary  is  fo  inani- 
felt,  that  I  cannot  think  you  in  earnelt. 
But  the  certainty  given  me  in  your 
meiluge  by  Molly,  thut  you  do  not  love 
me,  is  what  robs  me  of  all  comfort. 
She  fays  you  will  not  fee  me:  if  you  caji 
have  fo  much  cruelty,  at  lealt  v. 
me,  that  I  may  kils  the  impreffion  made 
by  your  fair  hand.  1  love  you  above- 
all  tilings}  and,  in  my  condition,  what 
you  look  upon  with  indifference  is  to  me 
the  molt  exquiiite  pleal'ure  or  pnin.  Our 

C.mg  lady,  and  a  Hue  gentleman  from 
ndon,  who  are  to  many  for  n 

ids,  walk  about  o:;r  gardens,  and 
hear  the  voice  of  evening  night; i- 
as  if  for  fafhion  fake  they  courted  thole 
folitudes,  becaufe  they  have  hear;! 
do  fo.     Oh,   Betty!  could  I  hear  thofc 
rivulets  murmur,  and  birds  fin,, 
you  Itood  near  me,    i  irnlible 

mould  I  be  thnt  we  are  both  11; 
that  there  is  any  tiling  on  earth  above 
us.     O!i!    I  could  write  to  you  as  Ion" 
as  I  IO\T  you,   :  _-if. 

JAIWES. 

N.  B.  By  the  word:  Ill-Conditions, 
Junes  means  in  a  woman  C'oouetry,  in 
a  jnun  Inconiuncy.  '  & 
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N°  LXXII.     WEDNESDAY,    MAY  23. 


•      •  GENUS    IMMOkTAI.E   MANET,    MUL  TOSOJ/E    UK    ANNOS 

STAT   FORTUNA   DOMUS,    ET   AVI   NUMZKANTUR    AVORUM. 

VIRC.  GEORG.  iv.  108. 

TH*  IMMORTAt  LINE  IN  SURE  SUCCESSION  KEICNS, 
THE  FORTUNE  OF  THE  FAMILY  REMAINS, 
AJSD  GRAND9IRES  GRANDSONS  THE  LONG  LIST  CONTAINS. 

DRYDEN. 


IV.    ZO 

j 


HAVING  already  given  my  reader 
an  account  of  leveral  extraordi- 
nary clubs  both  ancient  and  modern,  I 
did  not  defign  to  have  troubled  him  with 
any  more  narratives  of  this  nature;  hut 
I  have  lately  received  information  of  a 
club  which  I  can  call  neither  ancient  nor 
modern,  that  I  dare  lay  will  be  no  lefs 
furprifmg  to  my  reader  than  it  was  to 
my  lei  f;  for  which  realbn  I  mall  com- 
municate it  to  the  public  as  one  of  the 
greateft  curiofities  in  it's  kind. 

A  friend  of  mine  complaining  of  a 
tradefman  who  is  related  to  him,  after 
having  reprefented  him  as  a  very  idle 
worthlefs  fellow,  who  negl.rclcd  his  fa- 
mily, and  fpent  molt  of  his  time  over  a 
bottle,  told  me,  to  conclude  his  cha- 
racler,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Everlafting  Club.  So  very  odd  a  tide 
raifed  my  curiohty  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  a  club  that  had  iuch  a  found- 
ing name;  upon  which  my  friend  gave 
me  the  following  account. 

rpHE  Everlafting  Club  ccnfifts  of  an 
•  hundred  members,  who  divide  the 
whole  twenty- four  hours  among  them 
in  iuch  a  manner,  that  the  club  fits  day 
and  night  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
another;  no  party  preiuming  to  rife  till 
they  are  relieved  by  thofe  who  are  in 
courfe  to  fucceed  them.  By  this  means 
a  member  of  the  Everlnitir.g  Club  never 
wants  company;  for  though  he  is  not 
upon  duty  himfelf,  he  is  lure  to  find 
fome  who  are ;  fo  that  if  he  be  difpofed 
to  take  a  whet,  a  nooning,  an  evening's 
draught,  or  a  bottle  after  midnight,  he 
goes  to  the  club,  and  finds  a  knot  of 
friends  to  his  mind. 

Jt  is  a  maxim  in  this  club,  that  the 
fteward  never  dies;  for  as  they  fucceed 
one  another  by  way  of  rotation,  no  man 
is  to  quit  the  great  elbow-chair  which 
ftands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  till 
his  fucceflbr  is  in  a  rtadinefs  to  fill  it;  in- 
fomuch  that  there  has  not  been  a  Sedt 
*vaca?ite  in  the  memory  of  man. 


This  club  was  inftituted  towards  the 
end,  or,  as  Ibmeof  them  fay,  about  the 
middle,  ot  the  civil  wars,    and  conti- 
nued without  interruption  till  the  time 
of  the  Great  Fire,    which  burnt  them 
out,  anddifperfed  them  forieveral  weeks. 
The  fteward  at  that  time  maintained  his 
poft  till  he  had  like  to  have  been  blown 
up  with  a  neighbouring  houle,  which 
was  demolifhed  in  order  to  ftop  the  fire; 
and  would  not  leave  the  chair  at  laft,  till 
he  had  emptied  all  the  bottles  upon  the 
table,  and  received  repeated  directions 
from  the  club  to  withdraw  himfelf.  This 
fteward   is  frequently  talked   of  in  the 
club,  and  looked  upon  by  every  mem- 
ber of  it  as  a  greater  man  than  the  fa- 
mous captain  mentioned  in  my  Lord  Cla- 
rendon,  who  was  burnt  in  his  fhip  be- 
caufe  he  would  not  quit  it  without  orders. 
It  is  laid,  that  towards  the  clofeof  1700, 
being  the  great  year  of  jubilee,  the  club 
had  it  under  confederation  whether  they 
mould  break  Tip  or  continue  their   fei- 
fion;  but,  after  many  fpteches  and  de- 
bates,   it   %vas  at  length  agreed    to  £t 
out  the  other  century.     Th'is  refolution 
palled  in  a  general  club  nemine  centra- 
die  ente. 

Having  given  this  fhort  account  of 
the  inlHtution  and  continuation  of  the 
Everiaiting  Club,  I  fhould  here  endea- 
vour to  fay  Ibmtthing  of  the  manlier* 
and  characters  of  it's  feveral  members, 
which  I  ihall  do  according  to  the  bdl 
lights  I  have  received  in  this  matter. 

It  appears  by  their  books  in  general, 
that,  iinct  their  firft  inftitution,  they 
have  fmoked  fifty  ton  of  tobacco,  drank, 
thirty  thoufand  butts  of  ale,  one  thou- 
fand  hog/heads  of  redjxut,  two  hundred 
barrels  of  brandy;  and  a  kilderkin  of 
fmall-beer.  There  has  been  likewife  a 
great  confumption  of  cards.  It  is  alfo 
laid,  that  they  obferve  the  law  in  Ben 
Jonfon's  club,  which  orders  the  fire  to 
be  always  kept  in,  focus  perennis  ejlo, 
as  well  for  the  convenience  of  lighting 
their  pipes;  a§  t9  cure  the  dampneis  of 

the 
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,<om.     They  have  an  old  wo- 
.  natuteofaveftal,  whofe  ba- 
il is  to  cherifh  and  perpetuate  the 
from  generation  to  ge- 
:;  the  giafs-houic 
times. 

•, ilting  Clr.'  other 

clul)s   with   an  eye   of  contempt,    and 
talks  even  of  the  'Kit- Cat  and  O 
as  of  a  couple  of  Their  ordi- 

much  as  I  havi 

able  to  learn  of  it,  turns  altogether  upon 
fuch  a  ;  '-^  in    tlKU~ 

own  ailemMy;  of  members   wlio   have 
taken  the  gl 

together,    without    itirring   out   . 

club  ;    of  others  who  have  not  mi  fled 

their  morning  di  aught  fur  twenty  years 

i  :   fometimrs  they  (peak  in  rap- 

-iii  of  ale  in  King  Charles's 

.  and  Ibmetimes  reflect  with  aito- 


niftiment  upon  games  at  whift,  which 
have  been  miraculoufly  r< 
members  of  the  fociety,  when  in  all  hu- 
man probability  the  cafe  was  defperate. 
v  delight  in  feveral  oM  catches, 
which  they  nng  at  all  hours,  to  encou- 
rage one  another  to  moiften  their  chy, 
ami  grow  immortal  by  drink  i-.jj*;  with 
many  other  edifying  exhortations  of  the 
like  nature. 

There  are  four  general  clubs  held  in 
,  at  which  times  they  fill  up  va- 
cancies, appoint  waiters,  Confirm  the 
old  fire- maker,  or  elect  a  new  one,  and 
fettle  contributions  for  coals,  p.p 
bacco,  and  other  neccl! 

The  fenior-membei  has  outlived  the 
whole  club  twice  over,  and  has  been 
drunk  with  the  grandfathers  of  fome  of 
the  prefcnt  fitting  members. 

C 


*  LXXIII.     THURSDAY,    MAY   24. 

•  '0  DEA  CERTE!  VIRC.^N.  I.  332, 

O  GODDESS  !  FOR  NO  LESS  YOU  SEEM. 


IT  is  very  ft  range  to  confider,  that  a 
iture  like  man,  who  is  fenfible  of 
Ib  many  weaknertes  and  imperfections, 
mould  be  actuated  by  a  love  of  fame : 
that  vice  and  ignorance,  imperfection 
ami  mifery,  mould  contend  for  praife, 
and  endeavour  as  much  as  poflible  to 
make  themfelves  objects  of  admiration. 
But  notwithstanding  man's  eflential 
perfection  is  but  very  little,  his  compa- 
rative perfection  may  be  very  confider- 
able.  If  he  looks  upon  himfelf  in  an 
abstracted  light,  he  has  not  much  to 
boaft  of;  but  if  he  confulers  himfelf 
with  regard  to  ofhers,  he  may  find  oc- 
cafion  of  glorying,  iif  not  in  his  own 
virtues,  at  leaft  in  the  abfence  of  an- 
other's imperfections.  This  gives  a  dif- 
ferent turn  to  the  reflections  of  the  wife 
man  and  the  fool.  The  firft  endeavours 
to  dune  in  himfelf,  and  the  laft  to  out- 
fhine  others.  The  firll  is  humbled  by 
the  fenfe  of  his  own  infirmities,  the  lall 
is  lifted  up  by  the  difcovery  of  thofe 
which  he  obic; ",vs  in  other  men.  The 
•nan  confiders  what  he  wants,  and 
the  fool  what  he  abounds  in.  The  wife 
man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own 
approbation,  and  the  fool  when  he  re- 
commends himfelf  to  *Jie  applaufe  of 
thofe  about  hkn. 


But  however  unreafonable  and  ab-» 
furd  this  paflion  for  admiration  may 
appear  in  fuch  a  creature  as  man,  it  is 
not  wholly  to  be  difcouraged  ;  fince  it 
often  produces  very  good  effects,  not 
only  as  it  roftrains  him  from  doing  any 
thing  which  is  mean  and  contemptible, 
but  as  it  pufhes  him  on  to  a&ions  which 
are  great  and  glorious.  The  principle 
may  be  defective  or  faulty;  but  the  con- 
fequences  it  produces  are* fo  good,  that, 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  it  ought  not 
to  be  extinguished. 

It  is  obferved  by  Cicero,  that  men  of 
the  greatell  and  the  moft  mining  parts 
are  the  moft  actuated  by  ambition;  and 
if  we  look  into  the  two  fexes,  I  believe 
we  (hall  find  this  principle  of  action 
ftrohger  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  pafiion  for  praife,  which  is  Co 
very  vehement  in  the  fair- lex,  produces 
excellent  effects  in  women  of  fenfe,  who 
define  to  be  admired  for  thar  only  which 
deferves  admiration:  ami  I  think  \vc 
mayobferve,  without  a  compiim-.-iu  to 
them,  that  many  of  them  do  not  only  live 
in  a  more  uniform  courfe  of  Virtue,  but 
with  an  infinitely  greater  regard  to  their 
honour,  than  what  we  find  in  the  gene- 
rality of  our  own  fox.  How  ma: 
fcuicss  have  we  of  chaJtity,  fidelity, 
T  devotion? 
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devotion  ?  How  many  ladles  diftinguifh 
themfelves  by  the  education  of  their 
children,  care  of  their  families,  and 
love  of  their  .hufbands,  which  are  the 
great  qualities  and  atchievernents  of  wo- 
man-kind: as  the  making  of  war,  the 
carrying  on  of  traffic,  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juttice,  are  thofe  by  which  men 
grow  famous,  and  get  themfelves  a 
name  ? 

But  as  this  paflion   for  admiration, 
when  it  works  according  to  reaibn,  im- 
proves the  beautiful  part  of  our  fpecies 
in  every  thing  that  is  laudable;  fo  no- 
thing is  more  deftru&ive  to  them  when 
it    is    governed   by   vanity  and  folly. 
What  I  have  therefore  here  to  lay,  only 
regards  the  vain  part  of  the  fex,  whom 
for  certain  reafons,    which  the  reader 
will  hereafter  lee  at  large,  I  mall  dif- 
tinguifh by  the  name  of  Idols.     An 
Idol  is  wholly  taken  up  in  the  adorning 
of  her  perfon.    You  fee  in  every  pofture 
cf  her  body,  air  of  her  face,  and  mo- 
tion of  her  head,  that  it  is  her  bufmefs 
and  employment  to  gain  adorers.     FOE 
this  reafon  your  Idols  appear  in  all  pub- 
lic  places   and  aflemblies,  in  order  t< 
{educe  men  ta their  worfhip.    The  play 
Jioufe    is    very   frequently    filled    with 
Idols;  feveral  of  them  are  carried  in  pro- 
ceflion  every  evening  about  the  Ring, 
and  feveral  of  them  let  up  their  worfhip 
even  in  churches.     They  are  to  be  ac- 
colted   in    the  language    proper  to  the 
Deity.      Life   and   death    are    in  their 
power;  joys  of  heaven,  and  pains  of  hell, 
are  at  their  dilpolal;  paradife  is  in  their 
arms;  and  eternity  in  every  moment  that 
you  are  prefent  with  them'.     Raptures, 
tianfports,  andextafies,  are  the  rewards 
which   they   confer:    fighs    and    tears, 
prayers  and  broken  hearts,  are  the  of- 
ferings which  are  paid  to  them.     Their 
imiles  make  men  happy;  their  frowns 
drive  them  to  defpair.     I  (hall  only  add 
under   this  head,  that  Ovid's  book  of 
the  Art  of  Love  is  a  kind  of  heathen 
ritual,  which  contains  all  the  forms  of 
worfhip  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  an 
Idol, 

It  would    be  as  difficult   a   taffc   to 

reckdii  up  thefe  different  kinds  of  Idols, 

as  Milton's  was  to  number  thofe  that 

were  known   in  Canaan,  and  the  lands 

ailiulning.     Moll  of  them  are  worfhip- 

ped,  like  Moloch,  in    fire  and  flames* 

of  them,   like   Baal,  love  to  lee 

:'  and:  flafhed,  andlhed- 


ding  their  blood  for  them  like  the  Idol 
in  the  Apocrypha,  muft  have  treats  and 
collations  prepared  for  them  every  night. 
It  has  indeed  been  known,  that  ibme 
of  them  have  been  ufed  by  their  incenfed 
worfhippers  like  the  Chinefe  Idols,  who 
are  whipped  and  fcourged  when  they 
refufe  to  comply  with  the  prayers  that 
are  offered  to  then*. 

I  muft  here  obferve,  that  tnofe  ido- 
laters, who  devote  themfelves  to  the 
Idols  I  am  here  fpeaking  of,  differ  very 
much  from  all  other  kinds  of  idolaters. 
For  as  others  fall  out  becaufe  they  wor- 
fhip  different  Idols,  thefe  idolaters  quar- 
rel becaufe  they  fhorfhip  the  fame. 

The  intention,  therefore,  of  the  Idol 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  wifhes  of  the 
idolater:  as  the  one  defires  to  confine 
the  Idol  to  himfelf,  the  whole Jbufinefs 
and  ambition  of  the  other  is  to  "multiply 
adorers.  This  humour  of  an  Idol  is 
prettily  defcribed  in  a  tale  of  Chaucer: 
he  reprefents  one  of  them  fitting  at  a 
table  with  three  of  her  votaries  about 
her,  who  are  all  of  them  courting  her 
favoxir,  and  paying  their  adorations: 
me  fmiled  upon  one,  drank  to  another, 
and  trod  upon  the  other's  foot  which  was 
under  the  table.  *  Now  which  of  thofe 
'  three/  fays  the  old  bard,  *  do  you 
*  think  was  the  favourite  ? — In  troth,' 
fays  he,  '  not  one  of  all  the  three.' 

The  behaviour  of  this  old  Idol  in 
Chaucer,  put's  me-in  mind  of  the  beau- 
tiful Clarinda,  one  of  the  greateft  Idols 
among  the  moderns.  She  is  worfhipped 
once  a  week  by  candlelight,  in  the  midft 
of  a  large  congregation,  generally  call- 
ed an  alTembly.  Some  of  the  gayeft 
youths  in  the  nation  endeavour  to  plant 
themfelves  in  her  eye,  while  (he  fits  in 
form  with  multitudes  of  tapers  burning 
about  her.  To  encourage  the  zeal  of 
idolaters,  (he  beftows  a  mark  of  her  fa- 
vour upon  every  one  of  them,  before 
they  go  out  of  her  prefence.  She  aflts 
a  queltion  of  one,  tells  a  ftory  to  an- 
other, glances  an  ogle  upon  a  third, 
takes  a  pinch  of  fnufF  from  the  fourth, 
lets  her  fan  drop  by  accident  to  give 
the  fifth  an  occafion  of  taking  it  up. 
In  fhort,  every  one  goes  away  fatisfied 
with  his  fucceis,  and  encouraged  to  re- 
new his  devotions  on  the  fame  canonical 
hour  that  day  fevennight. 

An  Idol  may  be  undeified  by  many 
accidental  caufes.  Marriage  in  parti- 
cular is  a  kind  of  Counter-Apotheofis> 
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;hcition  inverted.     When  a  imn 
niliar  with  his  goddds,   Ihc 
quickly  finks  into  a  woman. 

tsjc  is  likfwiu:  a  great  decayer  of 

l,!ol.     The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is 

not  a  more  unhappy  being  than  a  fuper- 

annuatr-d   Idol,  elpccially  when  (he  has 

•iul    behaviour   :.s 

mre  only  graceful  when  her  wormippcro 

•  nit  her. 

Confidering,  therefore,  that  in  thefe 

and  many  other  rales  the  Woman  gene- 

utlives  the  Idolj  I  mult  return  to 


the  moral  of  this  paper,  and  dedre  my 
fur  leaders  to  give  a  proper  di region 
to  their  paflion  for  being  admired;  in 
order  to  which,  they  muit  endeavour  to 
make  themfelves  the  objects  of  a  rea- 
fonable  and  lafting  admiration.  This 
is  not  to  be  hoped  for  from  bea- 
drefs,  or  fafhion,  but  from  thole  in- 
ward ornaments  which  are  not  to  be  de- 
faced by  time  or  licknefs,  and  which 
appear  moll  amiable  to  thole  who  are 
/nod  acquainted  with  them. 

C 


N°  LXXIV.    FRIDAY,   MAY  25. 


OPERA   INTIRRUFTA—  —  —  — 
VlRG. 

THE  WORKS  UNFINISH'D  AND  NEGLECTED  Lit. 


.  IV.    88. 


IN  my  laft  Monday's  paper  I  gave 
ibme  general  inftances  of  thofe  beau- 
tiful ftrokes  which  pleafe  the  reader  in 
the  old  fong  of  Chevy-Chafe:  I  mall 
here,  according  to  mypromife,  be  more 
particular,  and  (hew  that  the  fentiments 
in  that  ballad  arc  extremely  natural  and 
poetical,  and  full  of  that  majeltic  fim- 
plicity  which  we  admire  in  the  greateft 
of  the  ancient  poets:  for  which  reafon  I 
lhall  quote  fcveral  paflages  of  it,  in 
which  the  thought  is  altogether  the  fame 
with  what  we  meet  in  fevtral  paflages  of 
the  /Encid;  not  that  I  would  infer  from 
thence,  that  the  poet,  whoever  he  was, 
propofed  to  himfelf  any  imitation  •£ 
thofe  paflages,  but  that  he  was  directed 
to  them  in  general  by  the  fame  kind  of 
poetical  genius,  and  by  the  fame  copy- 

'  tcr  na  ure. 

Had  this  old  fong  been  filled  with 
epigrammatical  turns  and  points  of  wit, 
it  might  perhaps  haveplcafcd  the  wrong 
tafte  oT  fome  readers}  but  it  would  never 
have  become  the  delight  of  the  common 
people,  nor  have  warmed  the  heart  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  like  the  found  of  a 
trumpet}  it  is  only  nature  that  can  have 
this  erTed,  and  pleafe  thofe  taftes  which 
are  the  molt  unprejudiced  or  the  molt 
refined.  I  muft  however  beg  leave  to 
diflent  from  fo  great  an  authority  as  that 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  the  judgment 
which  he  has  pafled  as  to  the  rude  (tile 
and  evil  apparel  of  this  antiquated  fong } 
for  there  are  leveral  parts  in  it  wheie 
nqt  only  the  thought  but  die  language 
is  majeltic,  aryj  the  nuni.beis 


at  leaft,  the  apparel  is  much  more  gor- 
geous than  many  of  the  poets  made  ufe 
of  in  Qiieen  Elizabeth's  time,  as  the 
i-eader  will  fee  in  feveral  of  the  follow- 
ing quotations. 

What  can  be  greater  than  ejther  the 
thought  or  the  expreflion  in  thatltanza— 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 

Earl  Piercy  took  his  wayj 
The  child  may  rue  that  was  unborn 

The  hunting  of  that  day '. 

This  way  of  confidering  the  misfortunes 
which  this  battle  would  bring  upon  po- 
fterity,  not  only  on  thofe  who  were  born 
immediately  after  the  battle,  and  loft 
their  fathers  in  it,  but  on  thofe  a  lib  who 
perilhed  in  future  battles  which  took, 
their  rife  from  this  quarrel  of  the  two 
Earls,  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and 
conformable  to  the  way  of  thinking 
among  the  ancient  poets. 

Auditt  fur  na  it  vino  parcntum 

Rwjwntu*.     HOI.  OD.  1.11.23. 

Pofltrity,  thlnn'd  by  their  fathers  crimes, 
Shall  read,  with  grief,  the  ftory  of  their  time  5. 

What  can  be  more  founding  and  poeti- 
cal, or  referable  more  themajeftic  fim- 
plicity  of  the  ancients,  rtan  the  follow- 
ing ftanzas^. 

The  ftout  earl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
HJS  pleafure  in  the  Scotilh  woods 

'ihrtc  lummcrs  day;  to  take, 
T  z 
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With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold, 

All  chofcn  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  full  well,  in  time  of  need, 

To  aim  their  fhafts  aright. 
The  hounds  ran  fwiftly  through  the  woods, 

The  nimble  d-er  to  take, 
And  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  fhrill  did  make. 
L         V'C-'.  \n gent i  clamor e  Citharon 
Taygctique    canes,    domitrixque     Efidaurus 

(quorum: 

ft  -vex  njjfnju  nemorum  ingeminata  rcmugi't. 
GEORG.  111.43. 

Clthaercn  loudly  calls  me  to  my  way; 

The  hounds,  Taygetus,  open,  and  purfue  the 

prey: 

High  Epidaurus  urges  on  my  fpeed, 
Fam'd  for  his  hiils,  and  for  his  horfes  breed: 
From  hills  and  dales  the  chearful  cries  re- 

bounc1  j 
For  echo  hunts  along,  and  propagates  the 


found. 


DRYDEN. 


Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 

His  men  in  armour  bright; 
Ful    twenty  hundred  Scotiih  fpears, 

All  marching  in  our  fight. 

AH  men  of  pleafant  Tivida'e, 
Fart  by  the  river  Tweed,  &c. 

The  country  of  the  Scotch  warriors, 
defcribed  in  thefe  two  laft  verfes,  has  a 
f  ne  romantic  fituation,  and  affords  a 
couple  of  fmooth  words  for  verfe.  If 
the  reader  compares  the  foregoing  fix 
lines  of  the  fong  with  the  following 
Latin  verfes,  he  will  fee  how  much 
they  are  written  in  the  fpirit  of  Virgil. 

j4di>erji  campo  apparent,  bajlafque  reduflh 
Protc nduni  Urge  dextr\s\  (t  fpicu/a  vibrant— 
Qulque  ahum  Pranefle  •viri)  quiquearva  Ga- 

binte 

'y.ivcris,  gcl'idumque  Anien*m,  ctrcfcida  r':-vis 
Hcrnico  jajta  colunt:——qu';rofea  rura  Ve- 

liriiy 
Qui  TV  .'>•;,-<*•  bsrrentes  rupes,  montemque  Se- 

•verum, 
Cafperianquc   colunt,    Forulofque   et  Jlumen 

H'mcllx: 
S^i  Tiberim  Fabarimque  bibunt— 

./En.  xi.  605 — 7.  682,  7151. 

Advancing  in  a  line,  they  couch  their  fpears— 
. — Praenefte  fends  a  chofen  band, 
With  thofe  who  plow  Saturnia'sGabinelandj 
Befides  the  fuccou is  which  cold  Anien  yieldsj 
The  rocks  of  Hernicus — befides  a  band, 
That  followed  from  Velinum's  dewy  land-* 
A»d  mountaineers  that  from  Severus  camej 
And  r\om  the  craggy  cliffs  of  Tetrica  ; 
And  thofe  where  yellow  Tiber  takes  his  way,. 
And  where  Hioiella's  wanton  waters  play. 


Cafperia  fends  her  arms,  with  thofe  that  lie 
By  Fabaris,  and  fruitful  Foruli.  pR 

But  to  proceed. 

Earl  Douglas  on  a  milk-white  freed, 

Moft  like  a  baron  bold, 
Rode  foremoft  of  the  company, 

Whofe  armour  fhone  like  gold. 

Turnus  ut  ar.tewJam  tardum  pr&cejj'crat  ag- 

men,  Sec. 
Vidifti,  quo  Turnus  equo,  quibns  ibat  in  armit 

Our  Englifh  archers  bent  their  bows, 
Their  hearts  were  good  and  truej 

At  the  firft  flight  of  arrows  fent, 
Full  threefcore  Scots  they  flew. 

They  clos'd  full  faft  on  ev'ry  fi;!e, 
No  flacknefs  there  was  found  j 

And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gafping  on  the  ground. 

With  that  there  came  an  arrqw  keen 

Out  of  an  Engliih  bow, 
Which  ftruck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

JfEneas  was  v/ounded  after  the  fame 
manner  by  au  unknown  hand  in  the 
midlt  of  a  parley. 

Has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  verba, 
Ecce  viro  Jlridens  alis  aliapfa  fagitta  ej}, 
Inccrtum  qua  pulfa  manu  •• 

^£N.  xn.  318. 

Thus  while  hefpake,  unmindful  of  defence, 
A  winged  arrow  Itruck  the  pious  prince: 
But  whether  from  an  human  hand  it  came, 
Or  hoftile  God,  is  left  unknown  by  fame. 
DRYDEN. 

But  of  all  the  defcriptive  parts  of  this 
fong,  there  are  none  more  beautiful 
than  the  four  following  ftanzas,  which 
have  a  great  force  and  fpirit  in  them, 
and  are  filled  with  very  natural  circum- 
ftances.-  The  thought  in  the  third 
ftanza  was  never  touched  by  any  other 
poet,  and  is  fuch  an  one  as  would  have 
mined  in  Homer  or  Virgil. 

So  thus  did  both  thofe  nobles  die, 
Whofe  courage  none  could  ftainj 

An  Englifh  archer  then  perceiv'd 
The  noble  earl  was  flain. 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand, 

Made  of  a  trufty  tree, 
An  arrow  of  a  cl9th-yard  long 

Unto  the  head  drew  he. 

Againft  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 

So  right  his  fhaft  he  fet, 
The  gray-goofe  wing  shat  was  thereon 

In  his  heart-blood  was  wet* 

This 
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This  fight  did  Uit  from  break  of  day 

Til   fctting  of  the  fun; 
For  when  they  rung  the  e  vVng  bell 

The  battle  fcarce  was  done. 

One  may  obferve  likewife,  that  in  the 

catalogue  of  the  (lain,  the  author  has  fol- 

lowed the  example  of  the  greatelt  ancient 

not  only  in  giving  a  long  lilt  of 

.i-l,  but  by  diverfifying  it  vvith  lit- 

tle characters  of  particular  pilous. 

And  vvith  Earl  Douglas  there  was  flaln 
Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  i 

Sir  Charles  Carrel,  that  from  the  field 
One  foot  would  never  fly  : 

Sir  Charles  Murrel  of  Ratdiff  too, 

His  fitter's  fon  was  he; 
Sir  David  Lamb,  fo  well  efteem'd, 

Yet  favcd  could  not  be. 

The  familiar  found  in  thefe  names  de- 
:\  of  the  description;  for 
this  reafon  I  do  not  mention  this  part  of 
the  poem  but  to  (hew  the  natural  caft  of 
thought  which  appears  in  it,  as  the  two 
laft  verfes  look  almoft  like  a  tranflation 
of  Virgil. 

—Cadit  et  Ripbeus,  jujtijfimus  unut 
S^ji  fuit  in  Tcucris,  etfer 
Dh  alter  wfam  - 


Then  Ripheus  fell  in  the  unequal  fight, 
Juft  of  his  word,  obfervant  of  the  right  : 
Heav'n  thought  not  fo.  DR  VDEN. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Englifh  who  fell, 
Witherington's  behaviour  is  in  the  fame 
manner  particularized  very  artfully,  as 
the  reader  is  prepared  for  it  by  that  ac- 
count which  is  given  of  him  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  battle;  though  I  am  fatis- 
fiedyour  little  buffoon  readers,  who  have 
feen  that  paflTage  ridiculed  in  Hudibras, 
will  not  be  able  to  take  the  beauty  of  it  : 
for  which  reafon  I  dare  not  fo  much  as 
quote  it. 

Then  ftept  a  gallant  fquire  forth, 
Witherington  was  his  name, 

Who  faid—  <  I  would  not  have  it  told 
1  To  Henry  our  king  for  flwme, 


1  That  e'er  my  capta'n  fought  on  foot 
'  And  1  flood  looking  on.' 

We  meet  with  the  fame  heroic  fentimenta 
in  Virgil: 

Nonpudcty  0  RutuH,  cunfJttfro  talibutunam 
Obje&are  animam?  numtront  an  virt&ui  *yui 


Won  fumut  '•    •  •  f 


./EN.  xii.  aag. 


For  flume,  Rutilians,  can  you  bear  the  fight 
Of  one  rxpos'd  for  al1,  in  fingle  fight? 
Can  we,  before  the  face  of  Heav'n,  confofj 
Our  courage  colder,  or  our  numbers  lefs?       : 
Dn VD«N. 

Wh'it  can  be  more  natural  or  more  mov- 
ing, than  the  circumftances  in  which  he 
defcribes  the  behaviour  of  thofe  women 
who  had  loll  their  hufbands  on  this  fatal 
day? 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come 

Tjieir  huibands  to  bewail; 
They  wafli'd  their  wounds  in  briniih  tears, 

But  all  would  not  prevail. 

Their  bodies  bathM  in  purple  blood, 
They  bore  with  them  away; 

They  kifs'd  them  dead  \  rhoufand  times, 
When  they  were  clad  in  clay. 

Thus  we  fee  how  the  thoughts  of  thi« 
poem,  which  naturally  arife  from  the 
fubjecl,  are  always  fimple,  and  fome- 
times  exquifitely  noble;  that  the  lan- 
guage is  often  very  founding;  and  that 
the  whole  is  written  with  a  true  poetical 
fpirit. 

If  this  fong  had  been  written  in  the 
Gothick  manner,  which  is  the  delight 
of  all  our  little  wits,  whether  writers  or 
readers,  it  would  not  have  hit  the  talte 
of  fo  many  ages,  and  have  pleafed  the 
readers  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  I 
fhall  only  beg  pardon  for  fuch  a  profu- 
fion  of  Latin  quotations ;  which  I  mould 
not  have  made  ufe  of  but  that  I  feared 
my  own  judgment  would  have  looked 
too  fmgular  on  fuch  a  fubjeft,  had  not 
I  fupported  it  by  the  practice  and  autho- 
rity of  Virgil.  C 


N'LXXV. 
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N°  LXXV.    SATURDAY,    MAY  26. 


OMNJS  ARISTJPPUM   DICXJIT   COLOR,    JET    STATCS,    IT  RES» 

HCR.  Ep.I.  xvir.  23, 

ALL   FORTUNE   FITTED  ARISTJPPUS   WILL. 


IT  was  with  feme  mortification  that 
I  fuffered  the  raillery  of  a  fine  lady 
of  my  acquaintance,  for  calling,  in  one 
of  my  papers,  Dorimant  a  clown.  She 
was  to  unmerciful  as  to  take  advantage 
<vf  my  invincible  taciturnity,  and  on  that 
occafion,  with  great  freedom  to  confider 
the  air,  the  height,  the  face,  the  gefture, 
of  him  who  could  pretend  to  judge  fo 
arrogantly  of  gallantry.  She  is  full  of 
motion,  janty,  and  lively  in  her  imperti- 
3*ence,  and  one  of  thofe  that  commonly 
pafs,  among  the  ignorant,  for  perfons 
who  have  a  great  deal  of  humour.  She  . 
5Ktd  the  play  of  Sir  Fopling  in  her  hand, 
and  after  fhe  had  faid  it  was  happy  for 
ker  there  was  not  fo  charming  a  creature 
as  Dorimant  now  living,  fhe  began  with 
a  theatrical  air  and  tone  of  voice  to  read, 
by  way  of  triumph  over  me,  fome  of 
IMS  fpeeches, — *  *Tis  fhe,  that  lovely 
air,  that  eafy  fhape,  thole  wanton  eyes, 
and  all  thofe  melting  charms  about 
her  mouth,  which  Medley  fpoke  ofj 
I'll  follow  the  lottery,  and  put  in  for 
a  prize  with  my  frieml  Beilair. 

I'n  love  the  viilors  from  the  vanquifh'd  flyj 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  purfue  that  die. 

Then  turning  over  the  leaves,  uSe  reads 
alternately,  and  fpeaks — 

And  yon  and  Loveit  to  her  coft  flial)  find 
I  fathom  all  the  depths  of  womankind. 

*  Oh   the   fine  gentleman!    But  here/ 
continues  me,  '  is  the  pafiage  I  admire 

*  moft,  where  he  begins  to  teize  Loveit, 

*  and    mimick    Sir   Fopling:    Oh    the 
<  pretty  fatire,  in  his  refolving  to  be  a 

*  coxcomb   to   pleafe,  fmce  noife  and 
«  nonfenfe  have  fuch  powerful  charms. 

I  that  I  may  fuccefsful  prove, 
Transform  myfelf  to  what  you  love* 

*  Then  how  like  a  man  of  the  town,  fo 

*  wild  and  gay  is  that—- 
The wife  will  find  a  diff'rence  in  our  fate, 
You  wed  a  woman,  I  a  good  eftate. 


It  would  have  been  a  very  wild  en- 
deavour for  a  man  of  my  temper  to  of- 
fer any  oppofition  to  fo  nimble  a  fpeaker 
as  my  fair  enemy  is}  but  her  difcourfe 
gave  me  very  many  reflexions,  when  I 
had  left  her  company.  Among  others, 
I  could  not  but  confider,  with  foint  re- 
tention, the  falfe  impreffions  the  gene- 
rality, the  fair-lex  more  efpecially,  have 
©f  what  mould  be  intended,  when  they 
fay  a  fine  gentleman ;  and  could  not  help 
revolving  that  fubjecl  in  my  thoughts, 
and  fettling,  as  it  were,  an  idea  of  that 
character  in  my  own  imagination. 

No  man  ought  to  have  the  efteem  of 
the  reft  of  the  world,  for  any  aclions 
which  are  difagreeable  to  thofe  maxims 
which  prevail,  as  the  ftandards  of  be- 
haviour, in  the  country  wherein  he  lives. 
What  is  oppofite  to  the  eternal  rules  of 
reafon  and  good  fenfe,  muft  be  excluded 
from  any  place  in  the  carriage  of  a  well- 
bred  man.  I  did  not,  I  confeTs,  ex- 
plain myfelf  enough  on  this  fubjeft, 
when  I  called  Dorimant  a  clown,  and 
made  it  an  inftance  of  it,  that  he  called 
' Orange Wench.PoubleTripe:1  I  fliould 
have  fhewed,  that  humanity  obliges  a 
gentleman  to  give  no  part  of  human- 
kind reproach,  for  what  they,  whom 
they  reproach,  may  poflibly  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  molt  virtuous  and  worthy 
among  us.  When  a  gentleman  fpeaks 
coarfely,  he  has  drefTed  himfelf  clean  to 
no  purpofej  the  clothing  of  our  minds 
certainly  ought  to  be  regarded  before 
that  of  our  bodies*  To  betray  in  a 
man's  talk  a  corrupted  imagination,  is 
a  much  greater  offence  againft  the  con- 
verfation  of  a  gentleman,  than  any  neg- 
ligence ©f  dreis  imaginable.  But  this 
fenfe  of  the  matter  is  fo  far  from  being 
received  among  people  even  of  condi- 
tion, that  Vocifer  pafles  for  a  fine  gen- 
tleman. He  is  loud,  haughty,  gentle, 
foft,  lewd,  and  obfequious,  by  turns, 
tuft  as  a  little  underftanding  and  great 
impudence  prompt  him  at  the  prefent 
moment.  He  paffes  among  the  filly  part 
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of  gtur  women  for  a  man  of  wit,  becaufe 
he  is  generally  in  doubt.  He  contra - 
dicls  with  a  fhrug,  and  confutes  with 
a  certain  ftirHciency,  in  profefling  fuch 
rhing  is  above  his  capacity. 
What  makes  his  character  the  pleafanter 
^r  he  is  a  profeflfed  deluder  of  wo- 
and  becaufe  the  empty  coxcomb 
has  no  regard  to  any  thing  that  is  of  it- 
ftlf  facred  and  inviolable,  I  have  heard 
an  unmarried  lady  of  fortune  fay,  it  is 
pity  fo  fine  a  gentleman  as  Vocifer  is  fo 
n  Athcift.  The  crowds  of  fuch 
inconfiderable  creatures,  that  infeft  all 
places  of  aflembling,  every  reader  will 
have  in  his  eye  from  his  own  obferva- 
tionj  but  would  it  not  be  worth  conft- 
dering  what  fort  of  figure  a  man  who 
ii.imed  himfelf  upen  thofe  principles 
among  us,  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
ca  of  honour  and  religion,  woxild 
in  the  fanfiiiar  and  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  life? 

I  hardly  have  obferved  any  one  fill 
his  feveral  duties  of  life  better  than  Ig- 
notus.  All  the  under  parts  of  his  be- 
haviour, and  fuch  as  are  expofed  to 
common  obfervation,  have  their  rife  in 
him  from  great  and  noble  motives.  A 
firm  and  unfhakcn  expectation  of  ano- 
ther life,  makes  him  become  this.  Hu- 
manity and  good- nature,  fortified  by 
the  fenfe  of  virtue,  has  the  fame  effect 
upon  him,  as  the  negleft  of  all  good- 
nefs  has  upon  many  others.  Being 
firmly  eitablimed  in  all  matters  of  im- 
portance, that  certain  inattention  which 
makes  men*s  actions  look  eafy  appear* 
in  him  with  greater  beauty:  by  a  tho- 
rough contempt  of  little  excellences,  he 
is  perfectly  mafter  of  them.  This  tem- 
per of  mind  leaves  him  under  no  necef- 
lity  of  ftudying  his  air,  and  he  has  this 
peculiar  diftinflion,  that  his  negligence 
is  unaffe&ed. 

He  that  can  work  himfelf  into  a  plea- 


fure  in  confidering  this  being  as  an  un- 
certain onr,  and  think  to  reap  an  advan- 
tage by  it's  difcontinuancc,  is  in  a  fiir 
things  with  a  graceful 
unconcern,  and  gentleman-like  cafe. 
Such  a  one  does  not  behold  his  life  a*  a 
mort,  tranfient,  perplexing  Itatc,  made 
up  of  trifling  plealures,  and  great 
anxieties  j  but  fees  it  in  quite  another 
light:  his  grids  are  momentary,  . 
joys  immortal.  Reflection  upon  ck-atb 
is  not  a  gloomy  and  fad  thought  of  re- 
figning  everything  that  he  delights  in, but 
it  is  a  fhort  night  followed  by  ;m  eiidlefs 
day.  What  I  would  here  content!  f.»; 
is,  that  the  more  virtuous  the  man  is, 
the  nearer  he  will  naturally  be  to  the 
character  of  genteel  and  agreeable.  A 
man  whofe  fortune  is  plentiful,  /hews 
an  eafe  in  his  countenance,  and  confi- 
dence in  his  behaviour,  which  he  that  i* 
under  wants  and  difficulties  cannot  af- 
lame. It  is  thus  with  the  date  of  the 
mind  -t  he  that  governs  his  thoughts  witk 
the  everlalting  rules  of  reafon  and  fenie, 
muft  have  fomethirig  fo  inexpreflibly 
graceful  in  his  words  and  actions,  thai 
every  circumftance  muft  become  hini. 
The  change  of  perfons  or  things  around 
him  do  not  alter  his  fituatibn,  but  be 
looks  difmterefted  in  tire  occurrences 
with  which  others  are  diftrafted,  becaufe 
the  greateft  purpofe  of  his  life  is  to  main- 
tain an  indifference  both  to  it  and  all  it's 
enjoyments.  In  a  word,  to  be  a  fiur 
gentleman  is  to  be  a  generous  and  a 
brave  man.  Whaj  can  make  a  man  f» 
much  in  conftant  good-humour,  avd 
mine,  as  we  call  it,  than  to  be  fupport- 
ed  by  what  can  never  fail  Jiim,  and  to 
believe  that  whatever  happens  to  him 
was  the  beft  thing  that  could  poflib!y 
befall  him,  or  elfe  he  on  whom  it  de- 
pends would  not  have  permitted  it  ttv 
have  befallen  him  at  all  ? 


N°  LXXVI.     MONDAY,    MAY   28. 


UT   TU  FORTONAM,    SIC   Nas  TE,   CELSE, 

Ho*.  Et,  1.  viii,  17. 

AS   YOU  YOUR   FORTUNE   BlAK,  WE   WILL  BEAR    VOV.          CREECH. 


THERE  is  nothing  fo  common,  as 
to  find  a  man  whom  in  the  general 
obiervation  of  his  carriage  you  take  to 
fceof  an  uniform  temper,  fubjecl  to  fuch 
unaccountable  ftarts  of  humour  and  paf- 


fion,  that  he  is  as  much  unlike  himfelf, 
and  differs  as  much  from  the  man  you 
at  firlt  thought  him,  as  any  two  diitinct 
perfons  can  differ  from  each  ether.  This 
proceeds  from  the  warn  cf  forming  foir.e 
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law  of  life  to  ourfelves,  or  fixing  fome 
notion  of  things  in  general,  which  may 
afleft  us   in  inch  manner  as  to  create 
proper  habits  both  in   our  mirids   and 
"bodies.     The  negligence  of  this  leaves 
us  expofed  not  only  to  an  uncommon 
levity  in  our   ufual   converfation,   but 
alfo  to  the  fame  inftability  in  our  friend- 
fhips,  interefts,  and  alliances.     A  man 
•who  is  but  a  mere  fpe&ator  of  what  paf- 
fes  around  him,  and    not  engaged  in 
commerces  of  any  confideration,  is  but 
an  ill  judge  of  the  fecret  motions  of  the 
Jeart  of  man,  and  by  what  degrees  it  is 
actuated  to  make  fuch  vifible  alterations 
in  the  fame  perfon:  but  at  the  fame  time, 
when  a  man  is  no  way  concerned  in  the 
effeft  of  fuch  inconiiftencies  in  the  be- 
haviour of  men  of  the  world,  the  {pe- 
culation muft  be  in  the  utmoft  degree 
both  diverting  and  inihuclive;  yet  to 
enioy  fuch  obfervations  in  the  higheft 
reiim,  he  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  poll  of 
direction,  and  have  the  dealing  of  their 
fortunes  to  them.    I  have  therefore  been 
wonderfully  diverted  with  fome  pieces 
of  fecret  hiftory,  which  an  antiquary, 
my  very  good  friend,  lent  me  as  a  cu- 
riofity.     They  are  the  memoirs  of  the 
private  life  of  Pharamond  of  France. 
Pharamond,'  fays  my  author,  «  was  a 
prince  of  infinite  humanity  and  gene- 
rofity,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft 
pleafant  and  facetious  companion  of 
his  time.     He  had  a  peculiar  tafte  in 
him,  which  would  have  been  unlucky 
in  any  prince  but  himfelf;  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  exquifite  pleafure  in 
converfation  but  among  equals;  and 
would  pleafantly  l?ewail  himfelf  that 
he  always  lived  in  a  crowd,  but  was 
the  only  man  in  France   that  never 
could  get  into  compapy.  This  turn  of 
mind  made  him  delight  in  midnight 
rambles,  attended  only  with  one  per- 
fon of  his  bed-chamber:  he  would  in 
thefe  excurfions  get  acquainted  with 
men,  whofe  temper  he  had  a  mind  to 
try,  and  recommend  them  privately 
to  the  particular  obfervation  of  his  firft 
miniiter.    He  generally  found  himfelf. 
neglecled  by  his  new  acquaintance  as 
foon  as  they  had  hopes  of  growing 
great-,  and  ufed  on  fuch  occafions  to 
remark,  that  it  was  a  great  injuftice 
to  tax  princes  of  forgetting  themfelves 
in  their  high  fortunes,  when  there  were 
fo  few  that  could  with  conftaney  bear 
the  favour  of  their  very  creatures.' 
My  author  in  thefe  loofe  hints  has  one 


pafTage  that  gives  us  a  very  lively  idea  of 
the  uncommon  genius  of  Pharamond. 
He  met  with  one  man  whom  he  had  put 
to  all  the  ufual  proofs  he  made  of  thofe . 
he  had  a  mind  to  know  thoroughly,  and 
found  him  for  his  purpofe:  in  difcourfe 
with  him  one  day,  he  gave  him  opportu- 
nity of  faying  how  much  would  fatisfy 
all  his  wifhes.    The  prince  immediately 
revealed  himfelf,  doubled  the  fum,  and 
fpoke  to  him  in  this  manner.     '  Sir, 
you  have  twice  what  you  defired,  by 
the  favour  of  Pharamond;  but  look 
to  it,  that  you   are  fatisfied  with  it, 
for  'tis  the  laft  you  ihall  ever  receive. 
I  from  this  moment  confider  you  as 
mine;  and  to  make  you  truly  fo,  I 
give  you  my  royal  word  you   mail 
never  be  greater  or  lefs  than  you  are 
at  prefent.     Anfwer  me  not,'    con- 
cluded the  prince,  fmiling,  '  but  enjoy 
the  fortune  I  have  put  you  in,  which 
is  above  my  own  condition;  for  you 
have  hereafter  nothing  to  hope  or  to 
fear/ 

His  majefty  having  thus  well  chofen 
and  bought  a  friend  and  companion,  he 
enjoyed  alternately  all  the  pleafures  of 
an  agreeable  private  man  and  a  great, 
and  powerful  monarch :  he  gave  himfelf, 
with  his  companion,  the  name  of  the 
merry  tyrant;  for  he  punifhed  his  cour- 
tiers for  their  infolence  and  folly,  not 
by  any  a6l  of  public  disfavour,  but  by 
humouroufly  praftifing  upon  their  ima- 
ginations. If  he  obferved  a  man  un- 
traclable  to  his  inferiors,  he  would  find 
an  opportunity  to  take  fome  favourable 
notice  of  him,  and  render  him  infup- 
portable.  He  knew  all  his  own  looks, 
words,  and  actions,  had  their  interpre- 
tations; and  his  friend  Monfieur  Eu- 
crate,  for  fo  he  was  called,  having  a 
great  foul  without  ambition,  he  could 
communicate  all  his  thoughts  to  him, 
and  fear  no  artful  ufe  would  be  made 
of  that  freedom.  It  was  no  fmall  de- 
light when  they  were  in  private  to  reflect 
upon  all  which  had  pafled  in  public. 

Pharamond  would  often,  to  fatisfy  a 
vain  fool  of  power  in  his  country,  talk 
to  him  in  a  full  court,  and  with  one 
whifper  make  him  defpife  all  his  old 
friends  and  acquaintance.  He  was, 
come  to  that  knowledge  of  men  by  long 
obfervation,  that  he  would  profefs  alter- 
ing the  whole  mafs  of  blood  in  fome 
tempers  by  thrice  fpeaking  to  them.  As 
fortune  was  in  his  power,  he  gave  him- 
felf conflant  entertainment  in  managing 
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the  mere  foilowrrs  of  it  with  thr  tivat- 
nu-nt  '  :        •  "uKl,  by  a 

Ikilhil  caft  «  :  ."id  half  a  ftnile, 

make  two  fellows  wliu  Intcd,  embi.ue. 
•  ek  with  as 

much  II  if  they  followed  thf-ir 

,   and  in'cndi.d  to  ftifle 
>ther.      When    he  v 
>.umour,  he  would   lay  the  kcnc 
Kucratc,  and  on   a  public  night 
ex.  re  ill-  tin-  pifl'ions  of  his  whole  court. 
He  was  pealed  to  fee  an  haughty  beauty 
>t'  the  man  Hie  had  long 
,1,  fiom  r.'  f  his  being 

t.ik^n  notice  of  by  Pharamond;  and_the 
lover  concuve  higher  hopes,  than  to  fol- 
Jow  the  woman   he  was   dying  for  the 
day  before.     In   a  court,    where  men 
iffeclibn  in   the  llrongeft   terms, 
aiul  ilillike  in  the  faintclt,  it  was  a  comi- 
cal niixtuiv  of  incidents  to  fee  difguifes 
thrown  afule  in  one  cale  and  increafed 
r,  according  as   favour  or 
e  atU'nficil  the  reipe&ive  objects 
of  men's  approbation  or  dilllleem.   Pha- 
ramond,  in  his  mirth  upon  the  meannefs 
of  mankind,  ufed  to  lay,  -as  he  could 


take  away  a  man's  five  fenfes,  he  could 
give  him  an  hundred.  The  man  in  dif- 
grace  fliall  immediately  U.fc  all  ! 
tuial  endowments,  and  he  that  finds 
favour  have  the  attributes  of  an  angel. 
He  would  cany  it  fo  far  as  to  fay,  it 
fliouldnotbeonly  foin  the  opinion  of  the 
part  of  his  court,  but  the  men 
themftlves  fliall  think  thus  meanly  or 
greatly  of  thtmlelves,  as  they  ore  out, 
or  in,  the  good  graces  of  a  court. 

Ainonai-h,  v.ho  had  wit  and  hu- 
mour like  Pharamond,  muft  have  plta- 
furcs  which  no  man  tlfc  can  ever  have 
an  opportunity  of  enjoying.  He  gave 
fortune  to  none  but  thole  whom  he 
knew  could  receive  it  without  tranfport: 
he  made  a  noble  and  ^em-rous  ule  of 
hisobfervaticns;  and  did  not  regard  his 
rninifters  as  they  were  agreeable  to  him- 
felf,  but  at  they  were  ufeful  to  his  king- 
dom: by  this  means  the  king  appeared 
in  every  officer  of  (late;  and  no  man  had 
a  participation  of  the  power,  who  had 
not  a  fimilitude  of  the  virtue  of  Phara- 
mond. R 


N°LXXVII.     TUESDAY,    MAY  29. 

JJON    CONVIVERE    LICIT,    NT.C    URBI   TOTA 
^UIS<tfAM    EST    TAM   fROPE   TAM   PaOCULQJJE   NOBIS. 

MART.  EPIC.  LXXXVII. 

WHAT  CORRESPONDENCE  CAN  I  HOLD  WITH  YOU, 
WHO  ARE  SO  NEAR.  AND  YET  SO  DISTANT  TOO? 


MY  friend  Will.  Honeycomb  is 
one  of  thofe  fort  of  men  who 
are  very  often  abfent  in  conversion, 
and  what  the  French  call  a  rtiteur  and 
^dijlralt.  A  little  before  our  club-time 
latt  night  we  were  walking  together  in 
Somerlet  garden,  where  Will,  had  pick- 
ed up  a  final  1  pebble  of  fo  odd  a  make, 
that  he  faid  he  would  pielent  it  to  a 
friend  of  his,  an  eminent  vii  tuofo.  Af- 
ter we  had  walked  fome  time,  I  made  a 
full  Itop  with  my  face  towards  the  weft, 
which  Will,  knowing  to  be  my  ufual 
method  of  aucing  what's  o'clock,  in  an 
Afternoon,  immediately  pulled  out  his 
watch,  and  told  me  we  had  feven  mi- 
nutes good.  We  took  a  turn  or  two 
more,  when  to  my  great  furprife,  I  faw 
him  fip-nr  away  his  watch  a  confiderable 
xvay  into  the  Thames,  and  with  great 
fedatcnefs  in  his  looks  put  up  the  pebble, 
..  before  found,  in  his  fob,  As  I 


have  naturally  an  averfion  to  much  fpeak- 
ing,  and  do  not  love  to  be  the  meilenger 
of  ill  news,  efpecially  when  it  comes  too 
late  to  be  ufeful,  I  left  him  to  be  con- 
vinced of  his  miftake  in  due  time,  and 
continued  my  walk,  reflecting  on  thefe 
little  abfences  and  dilhaclions  in  man- 
kind, and  refolving  to  make  them  the 
fubjeft  of  a  future  fpeculation. 

I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  my  de- 
fign,  when  I  confidered  that  they  were 
very  often  blemi flies  in  the  characters 
of  men  of  excellent  fer.fe;  and  helped  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  of  that  Latin  pro- 
verb, which  Mr.  Dryden  has  translated 
in  the  following  lines: 

Great  wit  to  madnefs  fure  is  near  ally'd, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide* 

My  reader  does,    I  hope,  perceive, 

that   I   diftinguifli   a  man   who  is  ab- 

lent,  becaufc  he  thinks  of  ibmtthing 

U  flic, 
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elfe,  from  one  who  is  abfent,  becaufe 
he  thinks  of  nothing  at  all:  the  latter  is 
too  innocent  a  creature  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of;  but  the  diftraftions  of  the  for- 
mer may,  I  believe,  be  generally  ac- 
counted for  from  one  of  thefe  reaibns. 

Either  their  minds  are  wholly  fixed  on 
fome  particular  fcience,  which  is  often 
'the  cafe  of  mathematicians  and  other 
learned  men;  or  are  wholly  taken  up 
with  (bine  violent  paffion,  fuch  as  an- 
ger, fear,  or  love,  which  ties  the  mind 
to  fome  diftant  objeft ;  or,  laftly,  thefe 
diitraftions  proceed  from  a  certain  viva- 
city and  ficklenefs  in  a  man's  temper, 
•which  while  it  raifes  up  infinite  num- 
bers of  ideas  in  the  mind,  is  continually 
puihing  it  on,  without  allowing  it  to 
reft  on  any  particular  image.  Nothing 
therefore  is  more  unnatural  than  the 
thoughts  and  conceptions  of  fuca  a  man, 
which  are  leldom  occafioned  either  by 
the  company  he  is  in,  or  any  of  thofe 
objecls  which  are  placed  before  him. 
While  you  fancy  he  is  admiring  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  it  is  an  even  wager  that 
he  is  folving  a  proportion  in  Euclid; 
and  while  you  may  imagine  he  is  read- 
ing the  Paris  Gazette,  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing impoftible,  that  he  is  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding  the  front  of  his  country  - 
houfe. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  expofethis  weaknefsin  others, 
I  fh.ill  readily  confefs  that  I  once  la- 
boured under  the  fame  infirmity  myfelf. 

The  method  I  took  to  conquer  it  was 
a  firm  refolution  to,  learn  fomet'ning  from 
whatever  I  was  obliged  to  fee  or  hear. 
Tl'.ere  is  a  wr.y  of  thinking,  if  a  man 
can  attain  to  it,  by  which  he  may  itrike 
Mat  out  of  any  thing.  I  can  at 
pre!ent  obierve  thofe  itarts  of  good  fenfe 
les  of  unimproved  reafon  in 
the  converfation  of  a  clown,  with  as 
iri'ich  fatisfaclion  as  the  molt  fhining  pe- 
riods of  the  moft  finHheJ  orator;  and 
cn.n  make  a  (hi ft  to  command  my  atten- 
tion at  a  Puppet- mow  or  an  Opera,  as 
well  as  at  Hamlet  or  Othello.  I  always 
make  one  of  the  company  I  am  in;  for 
though  I  fay  little  myfelf,  my  attention 
to  others,  and  thofe  nods  of  approbation 
which  I  never  bellow  unmerited,  fuffi- 
ciently  (hew  that  I  am  among  them. 
WiKTeas  Will.  Honeycomb,  though  a 
fellow  of  good  (enilj,  is  eveiy  day  doing 
and  faying  an  hundred  things  which  he 
mis  confeifes,  with  a  well-bred 


franknefs,  were  fomewhat  mal  a  propof> 
and  undefigned. 

I  chanced  the  other  clay  to  go  into  a 
coffee-houfe,  where  Will,  was  (landing 
in  the  midft  of  feveral  auditors  whom  he 
had  gathered  round  him,  and  was  giving 
them  an  account  of  the  perfon  and  cha- 
rafter  of  Moll  Hinton.  My  appearance 
before  him  juft  put  him  in  mind  of  me, 
without  making  him  reflect  that  I  was 
actually  prefent.  So  that  keeping  his 
eyes  full  upon  me,  to  the  great  furprife 
of  his  audience,  he  broke  off  his  firft 
harangue,  and  proceeded  thus—*  Why 
*  now  there's  my  friend,1  mentioning  me 
by  name,  *  he  is  a  fellow  that  thinks  a 
great  deal,  but  never  opens  his  mouth; 
I  warrant  you  he  is  now  thrufting  his 
fliort  face  into  fome  c."ffee-houie  about 
'Change.  I  was  his  bail  in  the  time 
of  the  Popifh-plot,  when  he  was  taken 
up  for  a  Jefuit.'  If  he  had  looked  on 
me  a  little  longer,  he  had  certainly  de- 
fcribed  mefo  particularly,  without  ever 
confidering  what  led  him  into  it,  that 
the  whole  company  muft  neceffarily  have 
found  me  out;  for  which  reafon,  re- 
membering the  old  proverb — *  Out  of 
'  fight  out  of  mind,'  I  left  the  room; 
and,  upon  meeting  him  an  hour  after  * 
wards,  was  afked  by  him,  with  a  great 
deal  of  good-humour,  in  what  part  of 
the  world  I  had  lived,  that  he  had  not 
feen  me  thefe  three  days. 

Moniieur  Bruyere  has  given  us  the 
character  of  an  Abfent  Man,  with  a 
great  deal  of  humour,  which  he  has  pufh- 
ed  to  an  agreeable  extravagance;  with 
the  heads  of  it  I  fhall  conclude  my  pre- 
fent  paper. 

'  Menalcas,'  fays  that  excellent  au- 
thor, *  domes  down  in  a  morning,  opens 
his  door  to  go  out,  but  (huts  it  again, 
becaufe  he  perceives  that  he  has  his 
night- cap  on;  and  examining  himfelf 
further  finds  that  he  is  but  half-  fhaved, 
that  he  has  ftuck  his  fword  on  his  right 
fide,  that  his  ftockings  are  about  his 
heels,  and  that  his  fhirt  is  over  his 
breeches.  When  he  -is  drefTed,  he 
goes  to  court,  comes  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  walking  bolt  upright  un- 
der a  branch  of  candlefticks,  his  \vig 
is  caught  up  by  one  of  them,  and 
hangs  dangl'ing'in  the  air.  All  the 
courtiers  fall  a  laughing,  but  Menal- 
cas laughs  louder  than  any  of  them, 
and  locks  about  for  the  perfon  that  is 
the  jeft  of  the  company.  Coming 
«  clcvvn 
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clown  to  the   court-gate  lie    finds  a 

.        ,:ch  taking Vor..liis  own,  he 

it  j  and  the  coachman  drives 

mining  but  he  carries  his 

r.     As  foon  as  he  Hops,  Me- 

>  tlu  owe  himfelf  out  of  the  coach, 

croifcs  the  court,  afccnds  the  Hair- 

md  runs  through  all  the  cham- 

•.i;li  the  greateft  familiarity,  re- 

:\  couch,  and  fancies 

himfelf  at  home.     The  mafter  of  the 

houfe  at  laftcomtsin,  Menalcas  rifes 

to  receive  him,  and  dcfircs  him  to  fit 

;    he  talks,    mull's,    and  then 

talks  again.     The  gentleman  of  the 

houfe  is  tirod  av  ,   Menalcas 

is  no  Icis  Co,  but  is  every  moment  in 

tlr.it  his  impertinent  gueft   will 

;s  vifit.     Night 

on,  when  Menolcas  is  hardly 

«  When  he  is  playing  at  backgam- 
mon, he  calls  for  a  full  glafs  of  wine 
and  water;  'tis  his  turn  to  throw,  he 
has  the  box  in  one  hand,  and  his  glafa 
in  the  other,  and  being  extremely  dry, 
and  unwilling  to  lofe  time,  he  fvval- 
lows  down  b'jth  the  dice,  and  at  the 
time  throws  his  wine  into  the 
tables.     He  writes  a  letter,  and  flings 
the  fand  into  the  ink-bottle;  he  writes 
a  k-cond,  and  miltakcs  the  fuperlcrip- 
tion  :  a  nobleman  receives  one  of  them, 
and  upon  opening  it  reads  as  follows: 
1    1  would  have  you,  honeft  Jack,  im- 
1  mediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this, 
«  rake  in  hay  enough  to  ferve  me   the 
cr."     His  farmer  receives   the 


other,  and  is  amazed  to  fire  in  it— . 
My  Lord,  I  received  your  Grace** 
commands  with  an  entire  fubmifficn 
to — "  If  he  is  at  an  entertainment, 
you  may  fee  the  pieces  of  bread  con- 
tinually multiplying  round  his  p: 
'tis  true  tlu-  ixit  of  the  company  -. 
it,  as  well  as  their  knivxs  and  forks, 
which  Menalcas  does  not  let  them 
keep  long.  Sometimes  in  a  morning 
he  puts  his  whole  family  in  an  hurry, 
anu  at  lall  goe$  out  without  being  able 
to  ftay  for  his  coach  or  dinner,  and 
for  that  day  you  may  fee  him  in  every 
part  of  the  town,  except  the  very 
place  where  he  had  appointed  to  be 
upon  a  bufmefs  of  importance.  You 
would  often  take  him  for  every  thing 
that  he  is  not  j  for  a  fellow  quite  ftupid, 
for  he  hears  nothing;  for  a  fool,  foe 
he  talks  to  himfelf,  and  has  an  hun- 
dred grimaces  and  motions  with  his 
head,  which  are  altogether  involun- 
tary} for  a  proud  man,  for  he  looks 
full  upon  you,  and  takes  no  notice  of 
your  faluting  him;  the  truth  on't  is, 
his  eyes  are  open,  but  he  makes  no> 
ufe  of  them,  and  neither  fees  you,  nor 
any  man,  nor  any  thing  elfe :  he  came 
once  from  his  country -houfe,  and  hi* 
own  footmen  undertook  to  rob  him, 
and  fucceedcd:  they  held  a  flambeau 
to  his  throat,  and  bid  him  deliver  his 
purfe;  he  did  fo,  and  coming  home 
told  his  friends  he  had  been  robbed; 
they  defired  to  know  the  particulars— 
"  Afk  my  fervants,"  fays  Menalcas, 
"  for  they  were  with  me."  X 


L XX VIII.    WEDNESDAY,  MAY  30, 

CUM   TALIS    SIS,    t'TINAM   NOST1R    ESSEs! 

COULD    WI    BUT    CALL  SO   GREAT   A  GENIUS   OURs! 


TH  F.  following  letters  are  fb  plea- 
fant,    that   I  doubt  not  but  the 
reader  will  be  as  much  diverted  with 
them  as  I  was.  I  have  nothing  to  do  irt 
.v's  entertainment,  but  taking  the 
fentence  from  the  end  of  the  Cambridge 
letter,  and  placing  it  at  the  front  of  my 
paper;   to  ihew  the  author  I  wifti  him 
Iny  companion  with  as  much  eainefthefs 
as  he  invites  me  to  bi  his. 


J  Send  you  the  inclolcd,  to  be  inferted, 

-1  if  you  think   them  worthy  of  it,  in 

:  peclators  j  in  which  io  furpriling 


a  genius  appears,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
if  all  mankind  endeavours  to  get  lome- 
what  into  a  paper  which  will  always  live. 
As  to  the  Cambridge  affair,  the  hu- 
mour was  really  carried  on  in  the  way  I 
defcribe  it.  However,  you  have  a  full 
commifTion  to  put  out  or  in,  and  to  do 
per  you  think  fit  with  it.  I  have 
already  had  the  fatisfac~tion  of  feeing  you 
take  that  liberty  with  fonie  things  I  have 
before  lent  you. 

Go  on,  Sir,  and  profper.    You  havo 
the  btrft  wiflies  of,  Sir, 

Your  very  affectionate 

and  obliged  humble  fervant* 
U  »  MR. 
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MR.  SPECTATOR, 


CAMBRIHGE. 


YOU  well  know  it  is  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  ciear  tit  Its,  and  it  is  of 
importance  that  it  be  clone  in  the  proper 
feafon:  on  which  account  this   is  to  al- 
lure you,  that  the  club  of  Ugly  Faces 
was  i n ft i luted  originally  at  Cambridge 
in  the  merry  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
As  in  great  bodies  of  men  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  find  members  enough  for  fuch 
a  club,    To,  I  remember,  it  was  then 
feared,  upon  theii'  intention  of  dining 
together,    that   the  hall   belonging   to 
Clare  H  ul,  the  uglieft  then  in  the  town, 
though  now  the  neateft,  would  not  be 
larc;e  enough  handfomely  to  hold  the 
company.      Invitations  were  made   to 
great  numbers,  but  very  few  accepted 
them   without   much   difficulty.      One 
pleaded  that  being  at  London  in  a  book- 
teller's  (hop,  a  lady  going- by  with  a 
great  belly  longed  to  kits  him.     He  had 
certainly   been  excufed,    but   that   evi- 
dence appeared,  that  indeed  one  in  Lon- 
don did  pretend  Hie  lorged  to  kils  him, 
but  that  it  was  only  a  Pickpocket,  who 
during  his  kitting  her  ftole  away  all  his 
money.     Another  wou  Id  have  got  off  by 
a  dimple  in  his  chin;  but  it  was  proved 
upon  him,  that  he  had,  by  coming  into 
a  room,  made  a  woman  mifcarry,  and 
frightened    two  children    into   fits.     A 
third  alledged,  that  he  was  taken  by  a 
lady  for  another  gentleman,  who  was 
one  of  the  handlbmeft  in  the  univerfity  j 
but  upon  enquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
lady  had  aaually  left  one  eye,  and  the 
other  was  very  much  upon  trie  decline. 
A  fourth   produced   letters  out  of  the 
country  in  his  vindication,  in  which  a 
gentleman   offered   him   his   daughter, 
who  had  lately  fallen  in  love  with  him, 
with  a  good  fortune:  but  it  was  made 
appear  that  the  young  lady  was   a-mo- 
rous,  and  had   like   to  have  run  away 
with  her  father's  coachman,  ib  that  it 
was  fuppcfed,  that  her  pretence  of  fall- 
ing; in  love  with  him  was  on;y  in  order 
to'be  well  married.     It  \vas  pleaiknt  to 
hear  the   lev  era  I    ex-cules    which   were 
made,    infomuch   that   feme    made  as 
much   interell  to  be  excufed   as  they 
would  from  ferving  fheriff  j  Iiow:ver,  at 
lift  the  ibciety  was  formed,  and  proper 
officers  were  appointed :  and  the  day  was 
fixed  for  the  entertainment,  which  was 
in  Venii'on  Seafon.     A  pleafant  fellow 
of  King's   College,    commonly   called 
Crab  from  his  four  look,  and  the  only 
in  an  who  did  net  pretend  to  get  off,  was 


non-hutted  for  chaplain;  and  nothing 
was  wanting,  but  Ibme  one  to  fit  in  the 
elbow-chair,  by  way  of  Prefident,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table;  and  there 
the  bulinefs  ftuck,  for  there  was  no- 
contention  for  fuperiori'fv  there.  This 
affair  made  fo  great  a  noi/e,  that  the 
King,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket, 
heard  of  it,  and  was  pleafed  merrily  and 
gracicufly  to  lay,  He  could  not  be  there 
himfelf,  but  he  would  fend  them  a  biace 
of  bucks. 

I  would  defire  you,  Sir,  to  fet  this 
affair  in  a  true  light,  that  pollen  ty  may 
not  be  milled  in  fb  important  a  point r 
for  when  *  the  wife  man  who  Ihall  write 
*  your  true  hiftory'  (hall  acquaint  the 
world, 'that  you  had  a  Diploma  lent 
from  the  Ugly  Club  at  Oxford,  and 
that  by  virtue  of  it  you  were  admitted 
into  it,  what  a  learned  work  will  there 
be  among  future  critics  about  the  ori- 
ginal of  that  club,  which  both  univer- 
fities  will  contend  fo  warmly  for!  And 
perhaps  fome  hardy  Cantabrigian  author 
may  then  boldly  affirm,  that  the  word 
Oxford  was  an  interpolation  of  fome 
Oxonian  inftead  of  Cambridge.  This 
affair  will  be  beft  adjufted  iw  your  life- 
time; but  I  hope  your  affeclion  to  your 
Mother  will  not  make  you  partial  to 
your  Aunt. 

To  tell  you,  Sir,  my  own  opinion : 
though  I  cannot  find  any  ancient  re- 
cords of  any  a6ls  of  the  Society  of  the 
Ugly  Faces,  confidered  in  a  public  ca- 
pacity; yet  in  a  private  one  tltey  have 
certainly  antiquity  on  their  fide.  lam 
perfuaded  thiy  will  hardly  give  place  to 
the  Lowngers;  and  the  Lowngers  are 
of  the  fame  Handing  with  the  univerfity 
itfelf. 

Though  we  well  know,  Sir,  you 
want  no  motives  to  do  juftice,  yet  I  am 
commiflioned  to  tell  you,  that  you  are 
invited  to  be  admitted  ad  eundem  at 
Cambridge}  and  I  believe  I  may  ve na- 
ture" fafely  to  deliver  this  as  the  wilh  of 
our  whole  univerfity, 

TO    MR.   SPECTATOR. 

THE     HVMBtE      PETITION      OF       WHO 
AND   WHICH. 

SHEWETH, 

'"pHAT  your  petitioners,  being  in  a 
•*•  forlorn  and  deftitute  condition* 
know  not  to  whom  we  Should  apply 
curielves  for  relief,  becaufe  there  is 

hardly 
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.,ny  man  alive  who  hath  not  in- 

,:ik  it  with  for- 

,u  you.  lilt,  whom  we  Ihould 

lice  the  lull 
rdly  acquit  yourtelfof 
luie  of  complaint. 
.1  df  ancient  t.i.. 

and  kept   up  our  dignity  and   honour 

,    till   the  Juck-iprat  That 

us.      How   ctten   have  we 

found  ourfelves  flighted  by  the  clergy 

in  their  pulpits,  and  the  lawyers  at  the 

'how  often  have  uclv. 

one  of  the  molt  polite  and  augull  aflem- 

in  the  univcilc,  to  our  great  mor- 

'n,    thi-lc  words—'  That    That 

t   tiut  .  uigul1'  which,   if  one 

i.id  had  juftice  d«ne,  would  have 

thus  :     *  That 

«  that  noble  lord  urged/    Senates  them - 

,  the  guardians  cf  Britilh  liberty, 

MS,  and  prii'erred  That 

.  and  yet  no  deciee  was  evei  given 

.  '  In  the  very  aas  of  parlia- 

,  in  which  the  utmoit  right  fhould 

IK-    done   to  every   Body,  #W,   and 

Thing,  we  find  ourfelves  often  either 

not  ufed,  or  uied  one  intlead  of  another. 

In  the  hilt  and  bcft  prayer  children  are 

:  n  to  mifufe  us.    *  Our 

r.er  Wbicb  art  in  heaven/   ftiould 

h« — '  Our  Father  Who   art  in  Heaven/ 

I  ccationy  after  long  de- 


bates, refuted  to  confent  to  an  n 
tion  of  it.     In  our  general  con1 
— *  Spare  thou  them,  O  > 

-vhich 

ought  tobt — '  Who  confcfs  thtir  faults.' 
What  hopes  then  have  we  of  having  juf- 
tice done  us,  when  the  makers  of  our 
i  laws,  anil  th;  moft 
learned  in  ill  faculties,  teem  to  be  in  a 
confederacy  againft  us,  and  our  enemies 
themfelvcs  nuill  beov.r  judges. 

The  Spanilh  proverb  fays — «  Eljalio 
\i  eonffjo,  el  ntcio  no\  i.e.  'A 
1  wile  m.:n  clnnges  his  mind, 
'  never  will."  So  that  we  think  you, 
Sir,  a  very  proper  perfon  to  addrels  t«, 
fince  we  know  you  to  he  capable  of  be- 
ing convinced,  and  changing  your  judg- 
ment. You  are  well  able  to  fettle  this 
affair,  nnd  to  you  we  fubmit  our  caufe. 
We  tlefirc  you  to  afllgn  the  butts  and 
bounds  of  each  of  usj  and  that  for  the 
future  we  may  both  enjoy  our  own. 
We  would  defire  to  be  heard  by  oxu* 
counfel,  but  that  we  fear  in  their  very 
pleadings  they  would  betray  our  caufe  t 
bciides,  we  have  been  opprefled  fo  many 
years,  that  we  can  appear  no  other  way, 
but  in  forma  pauperis.  All  which  cor- 
fidtred,  we  hope  you  will  be  pleated  to 
do  that  which  to  right  and  juttice  fhall 
appertain. 
R  And  your  Petitioners,  &rc, 


N°LXXIX.    THURSDAY,    MAY   31, 


ODERXJNT  PECCARE   BOM  VIRTUTIS   AMOSE. 

HrfR.  EP.  I.   xvi.  51. 

THE  GOOD,  TOR  VIRTUE'S  SAKE,  ABHOR  TO  SIN'. 

CREECH. 


I  Have  received  very  many  letters  of 
late,  from  my  female  correspondents, 
molt  of  whom  are  very  angry  with  me 
for  abridging  their  plcafuies,  and  lock- 
ing feverely  upon  things  in  themfelves 
indifferent.  IUit  I  think  they  are  ex- 

v  xinjult  to  me  in  this  imputation; 
all  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  thofe  ex- 
cellencies, which  are  to  be  regarded  but 
in  the  fecor.d  place,  fhoxild  rot  precede 
more  weighty  conilderations.  The  heart 
of  man  deceives  him  in  fpite  of  t!. 
tures  of  half  a  life  fpent  in  difcourfes  on 
the  lubjeclion  of  paffion;  and  I  do  not 
know  why  one  mav  not  think  the  heart 
of  woman  as  xuifaithful  to  itfelf.  If 

uu  an  equal  ty  in  the  facui 


both  fixes,  the  minds  of  women  are  Irfs 
cultivated  with  precepts,  and  ccnie- 
quently  may,  without  difrefpeft  to  them, 
be  accounted  more  liable  to  illufion  in 
v.  herein  natural  inclination  is  out 
of  the  interefts  of  virtue.  I  fhall  take  up 
my  prefcnt  time  in  commenting  upon  a 
billet  or  two  which  came  from  ladies, 
and  from  thence  leave  the  readei  to 
judge  whether  I  am  in  the  right  or  no', 
in  thinking  it  is  pofllble  fine  womtn 
may  be  miftaken. 

Ifhe  following  addrefs  fecms  to  have 
no  other  defign  in  it,  but  to  tell  me  the 
writer  will  do  what  flie  pleafes  for  all 
me. 

MR, 
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MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  young,  and  very  much  inclined 
•*•  to  follow  the  paths  of  innocence  j  but 
at  the  fame  time,  as  I  have  a  plentiful 
fortune,  and  am  of  quality,  I  am  un- 
willing to  refign  the  pieafures  of  diitinc- 
tion,  feme  little  fatisfaftion  in  being 
admired  in  general,  and  much  greater 
in  being  beloved  by  a  gentleman,  whom 
I  defign  to  make  my  hufband.  But  I 
have  a  mind  to  put  off  entering  into 
matrimony  till  another  winter  is  over 
Wiy  head,  which,  whatever,  mufly  Sir, 
you  may  think  of  the  matter,  I  defign 
to  pals  away  in  hearing  mufic,  going 
to  plays,  vifiting,  and  all  other  fatis- 
faclions  which  toitune  and  youth,  pro- 
tected by  innocence  and  virtue,,  can 
procure  for.  Sir,  your  moft  humble 
fervant,  -  M<  T 

My  lover  does  not  know  I  like  him; 
therefore,  having  no  engagements  upon 
me,  I  think  to  (lay  and  know  whether 
I  may  not  like  any  one  elfe  better. 

I  have  heard  Will.  Honeycomb  fay — 
'  A  woman  feldom  writes  her  mind  but 
'  in  her  poftfcript/  I  think  this  gen- 
tlewoman has  fufnciently  difcovered  hers 
in  this.  I'll  lay  what  wager  flie  pleafes 
againft  her  prefent  favourite,  and  can  tell 
her  that  flie  will  like  ten  more  before  flie 
is  fixed,  and  then  will  take  the  worft 
man  flie  ever  liked  in  her  life.  There 
is  no  end  of  affeclion  taken  in  at  the 
eyes  only;  and  you  may  as  well  fatisfy 
thofe  eyes  with  feeing,  as  control  any 
paflfion  received  by  them  only.  It  is 
from  loving  by  fight  that  coxcombs  fo 
frequently  fucceed  with  women,  and 
very  often  a  young  lady  is  bellowed  by 
her  parents  to  a  man  who  weds  her  as 
innocence  itfelf,  though  (lie  has  in  her 
own  heart,  given  her  approbation  of  a 
different  man  in  every  aflembly  flie  was 
in  the  whole  year  before.  What  is 
wanting  among  women,  as  well  as 
among  men,  is  the  love  of  laudable 
things,  and  not  to  reft  only  in  the' for- 
bearance of  fuch  as  are  reproachful. 

How  far  removed  from  a  woman  of 
this  light  imagination  is  Eudolia  !  Eu- 
dofia  has  all  the  arts  of  life  and  good 
breeding  with  fo  much  eafe,  that  the 
virtue  cf  her  conduct  locks  more  like 
an  inftin£t  than  choice.  It  is  as  little 
difficult  to  her  to  think  jullly  of  perfons 
and  things,  as  it  is  to  a  woman  of  dif- 
ferent accomplifaments  to  move  ill  or 


look  aukward.  That  which  was,  at 
firft,  the  effect  of  inftruclion,  is  grown 
into  an  habit;  and  it  would  be  as  hard 
for  Eudofia  to  indulge  a  wrong  fu<r. 
geftion  of  thought,  as  it  would-be  for 
Flavia,  the  fine  dancer,  to  come  into 
a  room  with  an  unbecoming  air. 

But  the  mifapprehenfions  people  them- 
felves  have  of  their  own  Hate  of  mind, 
is  laid  down  with  much  difcerning  in 
the  following  .letter,  which  is  but  an 
fxtraft  of  a  kind  epiftle  from  my  charm- 
ing miftrefs  Heccatifla,  who  is  above 
the  vanity  of  external  beauty,  -and  is 
the  better  judge  of  the  perfections  of  the 
mind. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Write  this  to  acquaint  you,  that  very 
many  ladies  as  well  as  myfelf,  fpend 
many  hours  more  than  we  ufed  at  the 
glafs,  for  want  of  the  female  library  of 
which  you  promifed  us  a  catalogue.  I 
hope,  Sir,  in  the  choice  of  authors  for 
us,  you  will  have  a  particular  regard  to 
books  of  devotion.  What  they  are,  and 
how  many,  mult  be  your  chief  care  ;  for 
upon  the  propriety  of  fuch  writings  de- 
pends a  great  deal.  I  have"  known 
thofe  among  us  who  think,  if  they  every 
morning  arid  evening  fpend  an  hour  in 
their  clofet,  and  read  over  fo  many 
prayers  in  fix  or  feven  books  of  devo- 
tion, all  equally  nonfenfical,  with  a  fort 
of  warmth,  that  might  as  well  be  rnifed 
by  a  glafs  of  wine,  or  a  dram  of  citron, 
they  may  all  the  reft  of  their  time  go  on 
in  whatever  their  particular  paflion  leads 
them  to.  The  beauteous  Philautia,  who 
is,  in  your  language,  an  Idol,  is  one  of 
thefe  votaries;  me  has  a  very  pretty  fur- 
niflied  clofet,  to  which  flie  retires  at  her 
appointed  hours:  this  is  her  dreffing- 
room  as  well  as  chapel;  flie  has  con- 
ftantly  before  her  a  large  looking-glafs* 
and  upon  the  table,  according  to  a  very 
witty  author- 

Together  lie  her  prayer-book  and  paint, 
At  oncet'  improve  the  finr.er  and  the  faint, 


It  muft  be  a  good  fcene,  if  one 
be  prefent  at  it,  to  fee  this  Idol  by  turns 
lift  up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  fteai 
glances  at  her  own  dear  pcrfcn.  It  can- 
not but  be  a  pleafmg  conflict  between 
vanity  and  humiliation.  When  you 
are  upon  this  fubjecl,chufe  bocks  which 
elevate  the  mir.cl  above  the  world,  and 
give  a  pleafmg  indifference  to  little  thing* 
in  it.  For  want  of  'fuch  inftructions,  I 
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am  apt  to  believe  fo  many  people  take- 
it  in  their  !  ;  illen,  cr<» 

of  being  abftralt- 
:rs  of  this  lite,  when  at 
.tray   their  fond- 
doing  their  duty  as  a 
good 
books  for  a  week  together.      IM 

I   t"i>)in  the  indii- 

i  of  the  hooks  themlelves,  whole 

I'ri  parations,  and 

huh   limited    godlinds,  lead    people  of 
/icities  into  great  errors,  and 
;i  them  a  mechanical  religion,  in- 
tirely  diftinft  from  morality.      1 

fen  up  to  tin's  fort  of  devo- 
tion,  that   though  (he  employs  fix  or 
iiours  of  the  twenty-four  at  cards, 
i  one  conltant  hour  of 

,    tor  which   time  another  holds 
her  cards,  to  which  (he  returns  with  no 
little  anxioufncfs  till  two  or  three  in  the 
All  thefe  acU  are  but  empty 
,   an'l,  as  it  were,   compliments 
made  to  virtue}  the  mind  is  all  the  while 


untouched  wi*h  any  true  pleafure  in  the 
purfuit  of  it.     Fr-.-in   IU-.K.C  I   prefumc 
.t  fo  many  people, call  them- 
virtuous   from  IH.   otl 
to  it  but  abfence  of  ill.     There  is  Dul- 
11  is  the  moft  infolcnt  of  all  crea- 
tures to  her  flier,  ih  ur.d  ilo.itelti;   ,  UJH  Q 
no  other  pr  itxirt  but  that,  at 

her  filly  phtafe  is,  no  one  can  fay  black 
it  her  eye.  She  has  no  fecrets,  for- 
footh,  which  fhould  make  her  afraid  to 
fpeak  her  mind,  and  therefore  fhe  is  im- 
pertinently  blunt  to  all  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  unleaibnably  imperious  to  all 
h<  i  family.  Dear  Sir,  he  pleafed  to  put 
fuch  books  in  our  hands,  as  may  make 
our  virtue  more  inward,  and  convince 
fome  of  us  that  in  a  mind  truly  vir- 
tuous the  fcorn  of  vice  is  always  ac- 
companied with  the  pity  of  it.  This 
and  other  things  are  impatiently  ex- 
peeled  from  you  by  cur  whole  fexj 
among  the  reft  by,  Sir>  your  moft  hum- 
ble fervant, 
K  B.  P, 


N*  LXXX.     FRIDAY,    JUNE  i. 

COELUM  NON   ANIMUM  MUTANT   <i.VI  TRANS  MARS   CUR*UNT. 

HOR.  EP.  I.  xi.  27. 

THOSE   THAT    BEYOND-SEA  CO,  WILL   SADLY   FIND, 

THEY   CHANGE   THEIR    CLIMATE   ONLY,  NOT   THEIR   MIND.  CREECH. 


IN  the  year  1688,  and  on  the  fame  day 
of  that  year,  were  born  in  Cheapfide, 
London,  two  females  of  exquifite  fea- 

•i.l  ihaj>e;  the  one  we  lhall  call 
Brunetta,  the  other  Phillis.  A  clofe 
intimacy  between  their  parents  made 
each  of  them  the  firft  acquaintance  the 
other  knew  in  the  worH:  they  played, 

i  babies,  afted  vifitlngs,  learned 
to  dance  and  make  curtfics,  together. 
They  were  infeparahle  companions  in 
all  the  little  entertainments  their  tender 
years  were  capable  of:  which  innocent 
happincfs  continued  till  the  beginning 
of  their  fifteenth  year,  when  it  happened 
that  Mrs.  Phillis  had  an  hcad-drefs  on, 
which  became  her  fo  very  well,  that  in- 

•  ;f  being  beheld   any   more  with 

.  th.-ir  amity  to   each  other, 

the  eye*   of   the  neighbourhood   were 

10  remark  them  with  comparifon 

of  their  beauty.     They  now  DO  longer 

1  the  eafe  of  mind  and  pleafing 
which  they  were  formerly 
happy,  V.ut  all  their  words  and  actions 
vme  mi  (interpreted  by  each  othcv 


eveiy  excellence  in  their  fpeech  and  be- 
haviour was  looked  upon  as  an 
emulation  to  furpafs  the  other.  Thefe 
beginnings  of  difinclination  foon  im- 
proved into  a  formality  of  behaviour,  a 
general  coldnefs,  and  by  natural  fteps 
into  an  irreconcileablc  hatred. 

Thefe  two  rivals  for  the  reputation 
of  beauty,  were  in  their  (hture,  coun- 
tenance, and  mien,  fo  very  much  alike, 
that  if  you  were  fpeak  ing  of  them  in 
their  abfence,  the  words  in  which  you 
defcribed  'he  one  mu ft  give  you  an  idea, 
of  the  other.  They  were  hardly  dif- 
tingut&able,  you  would  think,  when 
thev  were  npnrt,  though  extremely  dif- 
ferent when  together.  What  made  their 
enmity  the  more  entertaining  to  all  the 
reft  of  their  lex  was,  that  in  detraction 
from  each  other  neither  could  fall  upon 
terms  which  did  not  hit  herfelf  as  much 
as  her  adverfary.  Tneir  nights  grew 
reftlefs  with  meditation  of  new  i! 
to  outvie  each  other,  and  invcntir 
devices  to  recal  admirers,  who  ob 
{he  charms  of  the  one  ratha  thai 
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of  the  other  on  the  laft  meeting.  Their 
colours  failed  at  each  other's  appear- 
snce,  flufhed  with  pleafure  at  the  report 
of  a  di  fad  vantage,  and  their  countenances 
withered  upon  inftances  'of  applaufe. 
The  decencies  to  winch  women  are  ob- 
liged, made  thefe  virgins  ftifle  their  re- 
fentment  fo  far  as  not  to  break  into 
open  violences,  while  they  equally  fuf- 
fered  the  torments  of  a  regulated  anger. 
Their  mothers,  as  it  is  ufual,  engaged 
in  the  quarrel,  and  fupported  the  feveral 
pretenfions  of  the  daughters  with  all 
that  ill-chofen  fort  of  expence  which  is 
common  with  people  of  plentiful  for- 
tunes and  mean  tafte.  The  girls  pre- 
ceded their  parents  like  queens  of  May, 
in  all  the  gaudy  colours  imaginable,  on 
every  Sunday  to  church,  and  were  ex- 
poled  to  t  he  examination  of  the  audience 
for  fuperiority  of  beauty. 

During  this  conftant  (truggle,  it  hap- 
pened,  that  Phillis  one  day  at  public 
prayers  fmote  the  heart  of  a  gay  Weft-' 
Indian,  who  appeared  in  all  the  colours 
v.'hich  can  aflfeft  an  eye  that  could  not 
diftinguifh  between  being  fine  and  tau- 
dry.     This  American  in  a   fummer- 
ifland  fuit  was  too  fliining  and  too  gay 
to  be  refifted  by  Phillis,  and  too  intent 
upon  her  charms  to  be  diverted  by  any 
of  the  laboured  attractions  of  Brunetta. 
Seon  after,  Brunetta  had  the  racrtifica- 
tion  to  fee  her  rival   difpofed  of   in  a 
wealthy  marriage,  while  Hie  was    only 
add  relied  to  in  a  manner  that  (hewed  flic 
was  the  admiration  of  all  men,  but  the 
choice  of  none.     Phillis  was  carried  to 
the  habitation  of  her  fpoufe  in  Barba- 
does;    Brunetta  had  the  ill-nature  to 
inquire  for  her  by  every  opportunity, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  of  her 
being  attended    by    numerous    flaves, 
fanned  into  {lumbers  by  fucceflive  hands 
of  them,  and  carried  from  place  to  place 
in  all  the  pomp  of  barbarous  magnifi- 
cence.   Brunetta  could  not  endure  thefe 
repeated  advices,  but  employed  all  her 
arts  and  charms  in  laying  baits  for  any 
of  condition  of  the  fame  ifland,  cut  of  a 
mere   ambition  to    confront    her    once 
more  before  me  died.     She  at  lalt  fuc- 
ceeded  in  her  defign,  and  was  taken  to 
wife  by  a  gentleman  whofe  eftate  was 
contiguous  to  that  of  her  enemy's  huf- 
band.     It  would  be  endlefs  to  enume- 
rate the  many  occasions  on  which  thefe 
irreconcilable  beauties  laboured  to  excel 
each  other;    but  in  procefs    of  time  it 
happened  that  a  fliip  pxit  into  the 


configned  to  .a  friend  of  Phillis,  who 
had  directions  to  give  her  the  refufal  of 
ail  goods  for  apparel,  before  Brunetta 
could  be  alarmed  of  their  arrival.     He 
did  fo,  and  Phillis  was  dreaded  in  a  few 
days  in  a  brocade  more  gorgeous  and 
coftly  than  had  ever  before  appeared  in 
that  latitude.     Brunetta  languifhed  at 
the  fight,  and  could  by  no  means  coine 
up  to  the   bravery  of  her  antagonilt. 
She  communicated  heranguifh  of  mind 
to  a  faithful  friend,  who,  by  an  interelt 
in  the  wife  of  PhilhYs  merchant,  pro- 
cured a  remnant  of  the  fame  filk  for 
Brunette.     Phillis  took  pains  to  appear 
in  all  public  places  where  fhe  was  fure 
to   meet  Brunetta;  Brunetta  was  now 
prepared  for  the  infult,  and  came  to  a 
public  ball  in  a  plain  black  filk  mantua, 
attended  by  a  beautiful  negro  girl  in  a 
petticoat  of  the  fame  brocade  with  which 
Phillis  was  attired.     This  drew  the  at- 
tention  of  the  whole  company,   upon 
which    the   unhappy    Phillis    fwooned 
away,   and  was   immediately  conveyed 
to  her  houfe.     As  foon  as  fne  came  to 
herfclf,    fhe   fled    from    her    hufband's 
houfe,  went  on  board  a  (hip  in  the  road, 
and  is  now  landed  in  inconfolabie  de^ 
fpa'ir  at  Plymouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After  the  above  melancholy  narra- 
tion, it  may  perhaps  be  a  relief  to  the 
reader  to  perule  the  following  expollu- 
lation. 


TO    MR.    SPECTATOR. 


OF     AF- 


THI     JUST      REMONSTRANCE 
FRONTED  THAT. 

'"THOUGH  I  deny  not  the  petition 
±  of  Mr.  Who  and  Which,  yet  you 
fhould  not  fuffer  them  to  be  rude  and 
to  call  honerl  people  names:  for  that 
bears  very  hard  on  fome  of  thofe  rules 
of  decency,  which  you  are  juftly  famous 
for  eftablifhing.  They  may  find  fault, 
and  ccrreft  fpeeches  4n  the  fenate  and 
at  the  bar:  but  let  them  try  to  get  them- 
felves  fo  often,  and  with  fo  much  elo- 
quence repeated  in  a  fentence,  as  a  great 
orator  doth  frequently  introduce  me. 

*  My  Lords,'  fays  he,  '  with  hum- 
<  ble  fub million,  That  that  I  fay  is  this: 

*  that,  That,  that  that  gentleman  has 

*  advanced,  is  not  That  that  he  fhould 

*  have  proved  to  your  lordfhips.'     Let 
thofe  two  quellionary  petitioners  try  to 
do  thus   with    their  Whos    and   their. 
Whichei. 


THE  SPECTATOR; 


What  great  advantages  was  I  of  to 
Mr.  Dryden  in  his  Indian  Emperor, 

You  force  me  ftill  to  anfwer  you  in  Tl  at, 
to  furnifli  out  a  rhyme  to  Morat?  And 
;i  poor  figure  would  Mr.  Bayes 
iiiade  without  his  Egad  and  all 
.  .v  can  a  judicious  man  dil- 
:h  one  thing  from  another,  with- 
,ving,  This  here,  or  That  there? 
Ami  how  can  a  fober  man,  without  ufing 
.;>letives  of  oaths,  in  which  indeed 
the  rakts  and  bullies  have  a  great  ad- 
•r  others,  make  a  difcourfe 
of  anv  toli-i -.ible   length,  without  That 
isj  and  if  he  be  a  very  grave  man  in- 
deed, without  That  is  to  lay?  Andhow 
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inftruftive  as  well  as  entertaining  are 
thofe  ufual  expreffions  in  the  mouths  of 
gre.it  men,  Such  things  at  That,  and 
the  like  of  That. 

I  am  not  againft  reforming  the  cor- 
ruptions of  fpeech  you  mention,  and 
own  there  are  proper  feafon$  for  the 
introdudion  of  other  words  befidcs 
That\  but  I  fcorn  as  much  to  fupply 
the  place  of  a  Who  or  a  Which  at  every 
turn,  as  they  are  unequal  always  to  fill 
mine;  ami  I  expect  good  language  and 
civil  treatment,  and  hope  to  receive  it 
for  the  future:  That,  that  I  fhall  only 
add  is,  that  I  ana,  your's, 

THAT. 


END    OF   THE    FIRST   VOLUME. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES    LORD    HALLIFAX. 


MV  LORD, 

SIMILITUDE  of  manners  and  ftudies  is  ufually  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  Itrongeft  motives  to  affection  and  efteem;  but  the  paf- 
fionate  veneration  I  have  for  your  Lordftiip,  I  think,  flows  from  an, 
admiration  of  qualities  in  you,  of  which  in  the  whole  courfe  of  thefe 
papers  I  have  acknowledged  myfelf  incapable.  While  I  bufy  myfelf 
as  a  ftranger  upon  earth,  and  can  pretend  to  no  other  than  being  a  looker- 
on,  you  are  confpicuous  in  the  bufy  and  polite  world,  both  in  the 
world  of  men,  and  that  of  letters:  while  I  am  filent  and  unobferved  in 
public  meetings,  you  are  admired  by  all  that  approach  you  as  the  life 
and  genius  of  the  converfation.  What  an  happy  conjunction  of  dif- 
ferent talents  meets  in  him  whofe  whole  difcourfe  is  at  once  animated 
by  the  ftrength  and  force  of  reafon,  and  adorned  with  all  the  graces 
and  embellimments  of  wit?  When  learning  irradiates  common  life,  it 
is  then  in  it's  higheft  ufe  and  perfeftion ;  and  it  is  to  fuch  as  your 
Lordfhip,  that  the  fciences  owe  the  efteem  which  they  have  with  the 
active  part  of  mankind.  Knowledge  of  books  in  reclufe  men,  is  like 
that  fort  of  lantern  which  hides  him  who  carries  it,  and  ferves  only  to 
pafs  through  fecret  and  gloomy  paths  of  his  own;  but  in  the  pof- 
ieflion  of  a  man  of  bufinefs,  it  is  as  a  torch  in  the  hand  of  one  who  is 
willing  and  able  to  (hew  thofe,  who  were  bewildered,  the  way  which 
leads  to  their  profperity  and  welfare.  A  generous  concern  for  your 
country,  and  apaflion  for  every  thing  which  is  truly  great  and  noble, 
are  what  actuate  all  your  life  and  actions;  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me  that  I  have  an  ambition  this  book  may  be  placed  in  the  library  of 
fo  good  a  judge  of  what  is  valuable,  in  that  library  where  the  choice 
is  fuch,  that  it  will  not  be  a  difparagement  to  be  the  meaneft  author 
in  it.  Forgive  me,  my  Lord,  for  taking  this  occafion  of  telling  all 
the  world  how  ardently  I  love  and  honour  you,  and  that  I  am,  with 
the  utmoft  gratitude  for  all  your  favours, 

My  LORD, 
Your  Lordmip's  moft  obliged, 

Mofl  obedient,  and  moll  humble  fervant, 

THE    SPECTATOR. 


THE 


SPECTATOR. 


VOLUME    THE   SECOND. 


N°LXXXI.     SATURDAY,    JUNE  2,    1711, 


QVAtlS   UBI  AODITO  VENANTCM  MURMURE   TIGRIS 
HORRU1T  IN   MACVLAS 

AS  WHEN  THE  TIGRESS  HEARS   THE  HUNTER*S  DIN, 
A  THOU9ANB  ANGRY    SPOTS   DEFILE   HER  SKIN. 


ST 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  laft  winter 
I  went  to  lee  an  opera  at  the  thea- 
tre in  the  Haymarket,  where  I  could 
not   but  take  notice  of  two  parties  of 
very  fine  women,  that  had  placed  them- 
fclves   in  the  oppolite  fide- boxes,  and 
feemed  drawn   up  in  a  kind  of  oattle 
.MIC  againft  another.    After  a  fliort 
of  them,  I  found  they  were  pitched 
differently;  the  frces  on  one  hand  being 
fpotted  on  the  right  fide  of  the  forehead, 
and  thofe  upon  the  other  on  the  left.     I 
quickly  perceived  that  they  caft  hoitile 
glances  upon  one  another;  and  that  their 
patches  were  placed    in   thole  different 
Jituntions,  as  party -fignals  to  diltinguifh 
friends  from  foes.     In  the  middle  boxes, 
between  thefe  two  oppolite  bodies,  were 
ieveral  ladies  who  patched  indifferently 
on  both  fides  of  their  faces,  and  fetmed 
to  fit  there  with  no  other  intention  but 
to  fee  the  opera.    Upon  inquiry  I  found, 
that  the  body  of  Amazons  on  my  right- 
hand,  were  Whigs,   and   thofe  on  my 
left,   Tories;  and  that  thofe, who  had 
placed  themfelves  in  the  middle  boxes 
were  a  neutral  party,  whofe  faces  had 
not  yet  declared  themfelves,    Thefe  laft, 
Lowever,  as  I  afte4  wards  found,  dimi- 
niihed  daily,  and  took  their  party  with 
one  fide  or  the  other;  infomuch  that  I 
obferved  in  feveral  of  them,  the  patches, 
which  were  before  difpei  fed  equally,  are 
now  all  gone  over  to  the  Whig  or  Tory 
£de  of  the  face,    Th«  cenforious  fay, 


that  the  men,  whofe  hearts  are  aimed 
at,  are  very  often  the  occafions  that  one 
part  of  the  face  is  thus  difhonoured,  and 
lies  under  a  kind  of  difgrace,  while  the 
other  is  fo  much  fet  off  and  adorned  by 
the  owner;  and  that  the  patches  turn  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  man  who  is  moft  in 
favour.  But  whatever  may  be  the  mo- 
tives  of  a  few  fantaftical  coquettes,  who 
do  not  patch  for  the  public  good  fo 
much  as  for  their  own  private  advan- 
tage, it  is  certain,  that  there  are  feveral 
women  of  honour  who  patch  out  of 
principle,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  interelt 
of  their  country.  Nay,  I  am  informed 
that  fome  of  them  adhere  fo  ftedfaftly 
to  their  party,  and  are  fo  far  from  la- 
crificing  their  zeal  for  the  public  to 
their  paflion  for  any  particular  perfon, 
that  in  a  late  draught  of  marriage-arti- 
cles a  lady  has  ftipulated  with  her  huf- 
band,  that,  whatever  his  opinions  are, 
me  mail  be  at  liberty  to  patch  on  which 
fide  ihepleafes. 

I  mull  here  take  notice,  that  Rofa- 
linda,  a  famous  Whig  partifan,  has  moll, 
unfortunately  a  very  beautiful  mole  on 
the  Tory  part  of  her  forehead;  which 
being  very  confpicuous,  has  occafioned 
many  mittakes,  and  given  an  handle  to 
her  enemies  to  mifreprefent  her  face,  as 
though  it  had  revolted  from  the  Whig 
intereft.  But,  whatever  this  natural 
patch  may  feem  to  intimate,  it  is  wt-ll 

known 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


known  that  her  nations  of  government 

.1  the  lame.     This  unlucky  mole, 

-er,  has  mifled  feveial  coxcombs  j 

snd,  like  the  hanging  out  of  falfe  co- 

lours, made  fome  of  them  convcrle  with 


RofalinJn  in  what  they  thought  the  fpi- 
rit  of  her  party,  when  on  a  fudden  fhe 
has  given  them  an  unexpected  fire,  that 
has  funk  them  all  at  once.  If  Rofa- 
Jinda  is  unfortunate  in  her  mole,  Nigra- 
nilla  is  as  unhappy  in  a  pimple,  which 
forces  her,  again  ft  her  inclinations,  to 
|>atch  on  the  Whig  fide. 

I  am  told  that  many  virtuous  ma- 
trons, who  formerly  have  been  taught 
to  believe  that  this  artificial  fpotting  of 
the  face  was  unlawful,  are  now  recon- 
ciled by  a  zeal  for  their  caufe,  to  what 
they  couk!  not  be  prompted  by  a  con- 
rrrn  for  their  beauty.  This  way  of  .de- 
claring war  upon  one  another,  puts  me 
in  mind  of  whai:  is  reported  of  the  tigrefs, 
that  feveral  fpots  rile  in  her  ikin  when 
file  is  angry,  or  as.  Mr.  Cowiey  has 
imitated  the  verfes  that  ftand  as  the 
motto  of  this  paper, 

•    '  '  Shefwells  with  angry  prkle, 

Ap&  calls  forth  all  her  fpots  01:  every  fide. 

When  I  was  in  the  theatre  the  time 
ahove-  mentioned,  I  had  the  curiofity  to 
.count  the  patches  on  both  Tides,  and 
found  the  Tory  patches  to  be  about 
twenty  ftronger  than  the  Whig  5  but  to 
make  amends  for  this  fmall  inequality, 
.1  the  next  morning  found  the  whole 
puppet-ihow  filled  with  faces  fpotted 
after  the  Whiggifh  manner.  Whether 
or  no  the  ladies  had  retreated  hither  in 
order  to  rally  their  forces,  I  cannot  tell  j 
but  the  next  night  they  came  in  £b  great 
a  body  to  the  opera,  that  they  out- 
numbered the  enemy. 

This  account  of  party  -patches  will,  I 
am  afraid,  appear  improbable  to  thofe 
who  live  at  adiftance  from  the  fafhion- 
able  world:  but  as  it  is  a  di(tin£tion  of 
a  very  fingular  nature,  and  what  per- 
haps may  never  meet  with  a  parallel,  I 
think  I  fhoultl.  not  have  difcharged  the 
office  of  a  faithful  Spectator,  hud  not  I 
recorded  it, 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  endeavoured 
to  expofe  this  party  -rage  in  wome*n,  as 
it  only  ferves  to  aggravate  the  hatreds 
and  animofities  that  reign  among  men, 
and  in  a  great  meafure  deprives  the  fair- 
lex  of  thofe  peculhr  charms  with  which 
»3ture  has  endowed  them. 

When  the  Romans  and  Sabirres  were 


at  war,  and  juft  upon  the  point  of  giving 
battle,  the  women,  who  were  allied  to 
both  of  them,  interpofed  with  fo  many 
tears  and  intreaties,  that  they  prevented 
the  mutual  (laughter  which  threatened 
both  parties,  and  united  them  in  a  firm 
and  lafting  peace. 

I  would  recommend  this  noble  exam- 
pie  to  our  Britifh  ladies,  at  a  time 
when  their  country  is  torn  with  fo  many 
unnatural  divifrons,  that  if  they  conti- 
nue, it  will  be  a  misfortune  to  be  born 
in  it.  The  Greeks  thought  it  fo  im- 
proper for  women  to  intereft  themfelves 
in  competitions  and  contentions,  that 
for  this  reafon  among  others,  they  for- 
bad them,  under  pain  of  death,  to  be 
prefent  at  the  Olympic  games,  norwith- 
ftanding  thefe  were  the  public  diverfions 
of  all  Greece. 

As  our  Englifh  women  excel  thofe  of 
all  other  nations  in  beauty,  they  fliould 
endeavour  to  outfhine  them  in  all  other 
accomplifhments  proper  to  the  fex,  and 
to  diftinguifo  themfelves  as  tender  mo- 
thers, and  faithful  wives,  rather  than  as 
furious  partifans.  Female  virtues  are 
of  a  domeftic  turn.  The  family  is  the 
proper  province  for  private  women  to 
mine  in.  If  they  muft  be  mewing  their 
7eal  for  the  public,  let  it  not  be  againft 
thofe  who  are  perhaps  of  the  fame  fa- 
mily, or  at  leaft  of  the  fame  religion  or 
nation,  but  againft  thofe  who  are  the 
open,  profefTed,  undoubted  enemies  of 
their  faith,  liberty,  and  country.  When 
the  Romans  were  prelTed  with  a  foreign, 
enemy,  the  ladies  voluntarily  contri- 
buted all  their  rings  and  jewels  to  afiift 
the  government  under  a  public  exigence, 
which  appeared  fo  laudable  an  action  in 
the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  that  from 
thenceforth  it  was  permitted  by  a  law 
to  pronounce  public  orations,  at  the  fu- 
neral of  a  woman,  in  praife  of  the  de- 
ceafed  perfon,  which  until  that  time  was 
peculiar  to  men.  Would  our  Englifli 
ladies,  inrtead  of  flicking  on  a  patch 
againft  thofe  of  their  own  country,  /hew 
themfelves  fo  truly  public-fpirited  as  to 
facrifice  every  one  her  necklace  againft 
the  common  enemy,  what  decrees  ought 
not  to  be  made  in  favour  of  them? 

Since  I  am  recollecting  upon  this  fub-» 
je£t  fuch  paflages  as  occur  to  my  me- 
mory out  of  ancient  authors,  I  cannot 
omit  a  fentence  in  the  celebrated  funeral 
oration  of  Pericles,  which  he  made  in 
honour  of  thofe  brave  Athenians  that 
were  ilain  in  a  fight  with  the  Lacede- 
monians, 
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1  him- 

.1   ,-anks  and  orders  of 

;mi]   (hewn   them  how 

!    behave   themfelves   in   the 

public  caufe,  he  turns  to  the  female  part 

«t  hi*  audience  j  •  And   AS  for   you, 


fays  he,  '    I    Hull  advife   you  in  very 

*  few  words:  a  1  pi  re  only  to  th... 

*  tues  that  are  peculiar  to  your  fexj  fol- 

*  low  your  natu:  ,  and  think 
'  it  )v                  t  commend:r ion  not  tu 
'  be  talked  of  one  way  or  other.' 


N*  LXXXII.    MONDAY,    JUNE  4. 


•CAFUT    DOMINA   VZNALC    SUB    I! 


HIS   FORTUNE  S  RUIN   P,  AND   HIMSELF    A   SLAVE, 


Ji-  v.  SAT.  in.  r.  33. 


PS  I N  G  under  Ludgate  the  other 
day,  I    heard  a  voue  bawling  for 
which   I  thought  I  had  i'umc- 
iteai  d   before.  "  Coming  near  to 
.•e,  the  priloner  ralle-l  me  by  my 
!ul  dcfucd  1  w.mld  throw  fome- 
,;ito  the  box  :  I  was  out  of  coun- 
n.im,  and  did  as  he  bid  me, 
by  putting    in  half  a  crown.     I  went 
away,  reflecting  upon  the  llrange  con- 
Ititution  of  fome  men,  and  how  meanly 
they  behave  themlelves   in    all   forts  of 
conditions.     The  perfon  who  begged  of 
me  ii  now,  as    I  take   it,    fifty:   1  was 
well  acquainted  with   him  until   about 
the  age  of  twenty-five;  at  which  time  a 
good  tftate  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of 
a  relation.     Upon  coming  to  this  un- 
expevl  •  u'tune,    he  ran  into  all 

the  extravagancies  imaginably  was  fre- 
quently in  drunken  difpntes,  broke 
;  •>  hea<i>,  talked  and  fwore  loud, 
was  unmannerly  to  thole  above  him, 
and  inlblent  to  thofe  below  him.  I 
could  not  but  remark,  that  it  was  the 
-Is  of  fpirit  which  worked  in 
his  behaviour  in  both  fortunes:  the 
fame  little  mind  was  infolent  in  riches, 
and  fhameltfi  in  poverty.  This  acci- 
dent made  me  mule  upon  the  circum- 
rtance  of  being  in  debt  in  general,  and 
folve  in  my  mind  what  tempers  were 


figning;  and  I  have  a  pretty  implement 
with  "the  rcfpe&ive  names  of  f 
cravats,  handkerchiefs,  and  (lockings, 
with  proper  numbers  to  know  how  to 
reckon  with  my  lauiidrefs.  This  being 
almoft  all  the  bufmefs  I  have  in  the 
world  for  the  care  of  my  own  affairs,  I 
am  at  full  leifure  to  obferve  upon  what 
others  do,  with  relation  to  their  equipage 
and  (economy. 

When  I  walk  the  ftreet,  and  obferre 
the  hurry  about  me  in  this  town, 

Wherewith  Hkehafte,  through  difT  rent  way* 

they  run; 
Some  to  undo,  and  fome  to  be  undone. 

I  fay,  when  I  behold  this  vaft  va; 
perfons  and  humours,  with  the  pains 
they  both  take  for  the  accompli/hmeiU 
of  the  ends  mentioned  in  the  above 
verfes  of  Denham,  I  cannot  much  won- 
der at  the  endeavour  after  gain,  but  am 
extremely  aftonifhed  that  men  can  be  fo 
infenfible  of  the  danger  of  running  into 
debt.  One  would  think  it  impoflible  a 
man  who  is  given  to  contract  del  its  mould 
know,  that  his  creditor  has,  from  that 
moment  in  which  he  tranfgreffes  pay- 
ment, fo  much  as  that  demand  comes 
to  in  his  debtor's  honour,  liberty,  and 
fortune.  One  would  think  he  did  not 
know  that  his  creditor  can  fay  the  worrt1 


molt  apt  to  fall  into  this  error  of  life,  thing  imaginable  on  him,  to  wit,  *  that 
as  well  as  the  misfortune  it  mull  needs  *  he  is  unjuft,'  without  difimatnn;  and 
be  to  languiih  under  fuch  prefTurcs.  As  can  feize  his  perfon  without  being  guilty 
my  natural  averiion  to  that  ofanaflault.  Yet  fuch  is  the  loofe  and 
fort  of  conversation  which  makes  a  abandoned  turn  of  fome  men's  minds, 

that  they  can  live  under  theie  conftant 
apprehenfions,  and  ftill  go  on  to  uicreafe 
the  caufe  of  them.  Can  there  be  a  more 
low  and  fervrle  condition,  than  to  be 
aihanird  or  afraid  to  lee  any  one  man 
bret thing?  Yet  he  that  is  much  in  de.br, 
ii  in  that  condition  with  relation  to 
twenty  different  people.  There  are  in- 
deed circumftances  wherein  men  ofho- 
nUt  natures  may  become  liable  to  debts, 

by 


which  makes  a 
figure  with  the  generality  of  mankind, 
exempts  me  from  any  temptations  to 
expence;  and  all  my  bufmefs  lies  within 
narrow  com  pals,  which  is  only 
to  give  an  luMH-it:  man,  who  takes  care 
et  my  ellate,  proper  vouchers  for  his 
quaru  nrs  to  me,  and  oblervu 

vhat  linen  my  laundrefs  brings  and 
takes  away  with  her  once  a  wesk:  my 
fte\v;:rd  brings  bis  receipt  ready  for  my 
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by  fome  unadvifed  behaviour  in  any 
great  point  of  their  life,  or  mortgaging 
a  man's  honefty  as  a  fecurity  for  that  of 
another,  and  the  like;  but  thefe  inftances 
are  fo  particular  and  circumftantiated, 
that  they  cannot  come  within  general 
confiderations :  for  one  fuch  cafe  as  one 
of  thefe,  there  are  ten,  where  a  man,  to 
keep  up  a  farce  of  retimie  and  grandeur 
within  his  own  houfe,  (hall  fhrink  at  the 
expectation  of  furly  demands  at  his 
doors.  The  debtor  is  the  creditor's 
criminal,  and  all  the  officers  of  power 
and  ft  ate,  whom  we  behold  make  fo 
great  a  figure,  are  no  other  than  fo  many 
perfons  in  authority  to  make  good  his 
charge  againft  him.  Human  fociety  de- 
pends upon  his  having  the  vengeance 
law  allots  him;  and  the  debtor  owes  his 
liberty  to  his  neighbour,  as  much  as  the 
murderer  does  his  life  to  his  prince. 

Our  gentry  are,  generally  (peaking, 
mdebt;  and  many  families  have  put  it 
into  a  kind  of  method  of  being  fo  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  father 
mortgages  when  his  fon  is  very  young ; 
and  the  boy  is  to  marry  as  foon  as  he  is 
at  age  to  redeem  it,  and  find  portions 
for  his  lifters.  This  forfooth  is  no  great 
Inconvenience  to  him;  for  he  may  wench, 
keep  a  public  table,  or  feed  dogs  like  a 
worthy  Englim  gentleman,  until  he  has 
•utnin  half  his  eitate,  and  leave  the 
fame  incumbrance  upon  his  firft-born, 
and  fo  on,  until  one  man  of  more  vigour 
than  ordinary  goes  quite  through  the 
eftate,  or  fome  man  of  fenfe  comes  into 
it,  and  fcorns  to  have  an  eftate  in  part- 
nerfhip,  that  is  to  fay,  liable  to  the  de- 
mand or  infult  of  any  man  living.  There 
is  my  friend  Sir  Andrew,  though  for 
many  years  a  great  and  general  trader, 
was  never  the  defendant  in  a  law-luit, 
in  all  the  perplexity  of  bufmefs,  and  the 
iniquity  of  mankind  at  prefent:  no  one 
had  any  colour  for  the  leaft  complaint 
againft  his  dealings  with  him.  This  is 
certainly  as  uncommon,  and  in  it's  pro- 


portion as  laudable  in  a  citizen,  as  it  Js 
in  a  general  never  to  have  fuffered  a  dif- 
advantage  in  fight.  How  different  from 
this  gentleman  is  Jack  Truepenny,  who 
has  been  an  old  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Andrew  and  myfelf  from  boys,  but 
could  never  learn  our  caution.  Jack 
has  a  whorifh  unreiitted  good-nature, 
which  makes  him  incapable  of  having 
a  property  in  any  thing.  His  fortune, 
his  reputation,  his  time  and  his  capa- 
city, are  at  any  man's  fervice  that  comes 
firft.  When  he  was  at  fchool,  he  was 
whipped  thrice  a  week  for  faults  he 
took  upon  him  to  excufe  in  others  j  fince 
he  came  into  the  bufmefs  of  the  world, 
he  has  been  arrefted  twice  or  thrice  a 
year  for  debts  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with,  but  as  furcty  for  others;  and  I 
remember  when  a  friend  of  his  had  fuf- 
feredv  in  the  vice  of  the  town,  all  the 
phyfic  his  friend  took  was  conveyed  to 
him  by  Jack,  and  infcribed— *  A  bolus 
'  or  an  electuary  for  Mr.  Truepenny.* 
Jack  had  a  good  eftate  left  him,  which 
came  to  nothing;  becaufe  he  believed 
all  who  pretended  to  demands  upon  it. 
This  eafmefs  and  credulity  deftroy  all 
the  other  merit  he  has;  and  he  has  all 
his  life  been  a  facrifice  to  o:hers,  with- 
out ever  receiving  thanks,  or  doing  one 
good  action. 

I  will  end  this  difcourfe  with  a  fpeech 
which  I  heard  Jack  make  to  one  of  his 
creditors,  of  whom  he  deferred  gentle? 
ufage,  after  lying  a  whole  night  in  cut- 
tody  at  his  fuit. 

'  SIR, 

'  YOUR  ingratitude  for  the  many 
kindnefles  I  have  done  you,  (hall  not 
make  me  unthankful  for  the  good  you 
have  done  me;  in  letting  me  iee  there 
is  fuch  a  man  as  you  in  the  world1. 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  diffidence 
I  (hall  have  ail  the  reft  of  my  life :  "  I 
fliall  hereafter  truft  no  man  fo  far  as 
to  be  in  his  debt."  K 


N°  LXXXIII,    TUESDAY,    JUNE  5. 

ANIMUM  JICTURA   PASCIT    IX  ^NI.  VlRG.  /EN.   I.  V.  46R 

AND   WITH  AN    EMPTY   JICTCRE   FEZDD   HIS   MIND.  DRYD'EN. 

WHEN  the  weather  hinders  me     vifit  any  thing  curious  that  may  befeeft 
from  taking  my  diverilons  with-     under  covert.     My  principal  entertain- 
cut  doors,    I  frequently  make  a  little      merits  of  this  nature  are  pictures,  info> 
party  with  two  or  three  lelect  friends,  to     much  that  when  I  have  found  the  wea- 
ther 
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Vt  in  to  be  vrry  bnd,  I  have  taken 
a  wi' 

. 

,:n,  and  all  natui; 
a  lo*. 

thcie   uncomfortable 

-!i   fhining   land:' 

..nd  ull  thole 
,t  till  t!u-  mind  \v 

bns. 

i  fc  of 

;  which  had  taken   luch 

TefHon  of  !:ation, 

:  in  it  a  fhort  morning's 

jch  I  fliall  communicate  to 

:•  as  the  firit  fleet  oh  and 

os  of  a  vifion,   than  as  a  finiihed 

•e. 

i  t!i:it  I  was  admitted  into  a 
nis  gallery,  which   had  one 
jvered  with  pieces  of  all   the  fa- 
v'no  are  now  living,  and 
he  works  of  the  i 
•  are  dead. 

On  the  fide  of  the  living,  I  law  llvei  al 

•is    huly   in    drawing,   colouring, 

of  the  dead 

painters,  I  could  notdilcover  more  than 
one  perfon  at  work,  who  was  exceeding 
•i   his  motions,   and  wonderfully 
i:i  his  touches. 

I  w;,s  icfolved  to  examine  the  fevt i  al 

artillsthat  itood  before  me,  and  accord- 

.••felfto  the  fide  of  the 

living.     The   firll  I  ohferved  at  work 

in  this  part  of  the  gallery  was  Vanity, 

1  behind  him  in  a  ri'o- 

1    like    a  Frenchman. 

•  hew  were  very  remark - 

•  ie;r  (miles and  a  certain  fmirk- 

ing  air  which  he  heftu-vcd  indifferently 

on  every  nge  and  degree  of  eiti:- 

The  t'jujjurs  gai  appeared  even   in  his 

jii'1  ,y-counfellors: 

s  men  were  Petit. 

•,  and  all  his  A-o:nen  Coquets.     The 

of  his  figures  was    extremely 

d  to  his  fact  s,  and  was  made 

up  of  :<!!  the  glaring  colours  that  could 

be  mixed  together;    every  part  of  the 

dreiV  was  in  a  flutter,  and  endeavoured 

to  diftinguilh  itli.lt"  above  the  relt. 

On  the  left-hand  of  Vanity  flood  a 

-.15  workman,  who   I   found  was 

hi*  humble  admirer,  and  copied  after 
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him.     He  was  ditfled  like  a  German, 
and  had  a  \  unded 

.ity. 

I   looked  over 

was  FantahjU'.-,    dreii 

a  excellent 

Jmeia,  anddralt  very  much 

in  dilt  IK-  would 

nt     himfcif   with    the 

.at  flowed  trom  his  pencil. 

In  fhort,  the  moll  elaborate  of  his  pieces 

lu-ll  but  a  terrifying  d 
one  couldT.  nuie  of  rns  fincit 

figures,  than  that  they  were  agreeable 

rers. 

The  fourth  perfon  I  examined,  wa$ 
for  hi,  halty  hand, 
which  left  his  pictures  fo  unfinifhed,tfnt 
the  beauty  in  the  picture,  \vhich  was  de- 
figned  to  continue  as  a  monumen  r  of  it  to 
pultonry,  f.uk-d  Iboner  than  in  the  per- 
fun  after  whom  it  was  drawn.  He 
made  fo  much  halte  to  difpatch  his  bu» 
fmefs,  that  he  neither  gave  himfelf  time 
to  clean  his  pencils,  nor  mix  his  colours. 
The  i.ame  of  this  expeditious  workman 
wa>  Avarice. 

Not  far  from  this  artill  I  faw  another 
of  a  quite  different  nature,  who  was 
drcfled  in  the  habit  of  a  Dutchman,  and 
i  by  the  name  of  Induftry.  His 
figures  were  wonderfully  laboured:  if«» 
he  drew  the  portraiture  of  a  man,  he 
did  not  omit  a  fingle  hair  in  his  face;  if 
the  figure  of  a  fliip,  there  was  not  a 
rope  among  the  tackle  that  efcaped  him. 
He  had  likewife  hung  a  great  part  of  the 
wall  with  night-pieces,  that  leemed  to 
fhew  thc-mielves  by  the  candles  which 
were  lighted  up  in  levcrai  parts  of  them  j 
and  were  fo  inflamed  by  the  fun- mine 
which  accidentally  fell  upon  them,  thaj 
at  firft  fight  I  could  icaiv.-  fo:  bear  cry- 
ing out— Fire. 

The  five  foregoing  artifts  were  the 
moft  confidcrable  on  this  fide  the  gal- 
lery ;  there  were  indeed  tevej-al  others 
whom  I  had  not  time  to  look  into. 
One  of  them,  however,  I  could  not  for- 
bear obferving,  who  was  very  buly  in 
retouching  the  fineft  pieces,  though  he 
produced  no  originals  of  his  own.  His 
pencil  aggravated  every  feature  that  was 
before  >  •',  loaded  every  defect, 

and  poilbncd  every  coloiir   it  touched. 
\\   this  workman   did   fo    much 
f  on  the  fide  of  the  living,  he 
iK\vr  turned  his  eye  towards  that  ot  the 
dead.     His  name  V.M-.  LK^J  . 

Haviuz  taken  a  cuvfory  view  of  one 
Y  f.Jt 
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i:dj  of  rhc  gallery,  I  turned  myfelf  to 
rilled  by  the  works   of 
.rear  matters  that  weredead:  when 
ly  I   fancied  mylelf  (landing 
e  a  qiultitude   of  fpectators,  and 
thoufands   of    eves    looking   upon    me 
at  once;   for  all  before  me  appeared  fo 
d  women,  that  I  almott  for- 
got   they    were    pictures.       Raphael's 
figures    lhx>J,   in   one  row,  Titian's  in 
another,  Guido  RhenPs  in  a  third.   One 
part  of  the  wall  was  peopled  by  Han- 
r.ibal  Carrache,  another   by  Corregio, 
and  another  by  Rubens.     To  be  mort, 
there  was  not  a  great  matter  among  the 
dead  who  had   not   contributed  to  the 
embellishment  of  this  fide  of  the  gallery. 
The  perfons  that  owed  their  being  to 
icveral  matters,   appeared    all  of 
them  to  be  real  and  alive,  and  differed 
among  one  another  only  in  the  variety 
of  their  fhapes,  complexions,  and  cloaths; 
Jo  that  they  looked  like  different  nations 
of  the  lame  fpecies. 

Obferving  an  old  man,  who  was  the 
fame  perfon  I  before  mentioned,  as  the 
only  artift  that  was  at  work  on  this  fide 


of  the  gallery,  creeping  up  and  down 
from  one  picture  to  another,  and  re- 
touching all  the  fine  pieces  that  flood 
before  me,  I  could  not  but  be  very  at- 
tentive to  all  his  motions.  I  found  his 
pencil  was  fo  very  light,  that  it  worked 
imperceptibly,  and  after  a  thoufand 
touches,  fcarce  produced  any  vifinle  ef- 
fect in  the  picture  on  which  he  was  em- 
ployed. However,  as  he  bulled  him- 
fclf  inceflantly,  and  repeated  touch  af- 
ter touch  without  reft  or  intermiflion, 
he  wore  off  infenfibly  every  little  dif- 
agreeable  glofs  that  hung  upon  a  figure. 
He  alfo  added  fuch  a 'beautiful  brown 
to  the  fliades,  and  mellownefsto  the  co- 
lours, that  he  made  every  picture  appear 
more  perfect  than  when  'it  came  trefh 
from  the  matter's  pencil.  I  could  not 
forbear  looking  upon  the  face  of  this 
ancient  workman,  and  immediately,  by 
the  long  lock  of  hair  upon  his  forehead, 
difcovered  him  to  be  Time. 

Whether  it  were  becauie  the  thread  of 
my  dream  was  at  an  end  I  cannot  tell, 
but  upon  my  taking  a  furvey  of  this 
imaginary  old  man,  my  fleep  left  me. 

C 


N°  LXXXIV.     WEDNESDAY,   JUNE  6. 

Q.UIS  TAL1A  FANDO 

MYRMIDONUM,    DOLOTUMVE,    AUT    DURJ   MILES   ULYSSEI, 
TEMPERET    A   LACKRYMIS?  VlRC-.  /EN.  II.   V.   6. 

WHO   CAN    $UCH  WOES   RELATE,    WITHOUT   A    TEAR, 
iTEKN    ULYSSES    MUST    HAVE   WEPT   TO   HEAR? 


LOOKING  over  the  old  rcanu- 
icript  wherein  the  private  actions 
of  Phaiamond  are  let  down  by  way  of 
;-ook,  I  found  many  things  which 
;ne  great  delight;  and  as   human 
life  turns  upon  the  fame  principles  and 
pafu'ons  in  ail  ages,  I  thought  it  very  pro- 
per to  take  minutes  of  what  paffed  in  that 
age,  fortheinflructionof  this.  Theanti- 
quary,  who  lent  me  thefe  papers,  gave 
me  a  character  of  Eucrate,  the  favourite 
of  Pharaniond,  extracted   from  an  au- 
thor who  lived  in  that  court.     The  ac- 
he gives  both  of  the  prince  and 
this  his  faithful  friend,  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  inierthere,  becauie  I  may  have 
occallon  to  mention  many  of  their  con- 
veriations,  into  which  thefe  memorials 
of  them  may  give  light. 

*  Pharamond,  when  he  had  a  mind  to 
'  jetire  for  an  hour  or  two  from  the  hurry 


of  bufmefs  and  fatigue  of  ceremony, 
made  a  fignal  to  Eucrate,  by  putting 
his  hand  to  his  face,  placing  his  arm 
negligently  on  a  window,  or  ibme  fuch 
action  as  appeared  indifferent  to  all  the 
reft  of  the  company.  Upon  fuch  no- 
tice, unobferved  by  others,  for  their 
intire  intimacy  was  always  a  fecret, 
Eucrate  repaired  to  his  own  apartment 
to  receive  the  king.  There  was  a  fe« 
cret  accels  to  this  part  of  the  court,  at 
which  Eucrate  ufed  to  admit  many 
whofe  mean  appearance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ordinary  waiters  and  door- keepers 
made  them  to  be  repulfed  from  other 
parts  of  the  palace.  Such  as  thefe 
were  let  in  here  by  order  of  Eucrate, 
and  had  audiences  of  Pharamond. 
This  entrance  Pharamond  called— 
"  The  Gate  of  the  Unhappy,"  and  the 
*  tears  of  the  afHi&ed  who  came  before 

«  him, 
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of  ail 
; \lled  at  the 

' 

•  the  common  fjrmsof 

.-.bout 

*  courts,  who  warred  onlv  fupplitt  to 
«  lux       .  T  obtain  favour 
• 

inexplicit1 

oncer  that  i  n, the 

:countable   alienation 
'  from  their  children,  cruelty  of"  huf- 
'   baiuU    to   v.ix^s,   poverty   occalioncd 
4   from  (hipv, 

«  of  t  u-irible  dif- 

;  -,  to  which  tin;  life  of  man  is  ex- 

«   pole  of  this  nature,  Eucrate 

the  patron;  and  enjoyed  this  part 

*  of  the  royal  favour  fo  much  without 
'  being  envied,  that   it  was  never  in- 
4  quired  into  by  whole  means,  what  no 
'  one  elfe  cared  for  doing,  was  brought 
4  ahout. 

'  One  evening  when  Pharamond  came 
'  into  the  apartment    of   Jv.icnte,    he 

*  found  him  extremely  defected;  upon 

*  which  he  aflced,  with  a  fmile  which 

natural  to  him — "  Wl:  it,  is  there 

'•  any  one  :  '.e  to  b«-  relieved 

..  Eucra:e  is  ir.e- 

•r  there  is,"  an- 

:  "  a  perfon  with- 

lc  out,  of  a  good  air,  well  drcifed,  and 

"  though  a  man  in  the  ftrength  of  his 

.  (onus  to  faint  under  feme  incon- 

"  folable  calamity :  all  his  features  feem 

"  1'utfn  !i-d  with  agony  of  mind 5  but  I 

"  can  obierve  in  him,  that  it  is  more  in- 

44  clined  to  break  a1/ ay  in  tears  than 

ifked  him  whit  he  would 

44  have;  he  laid  lie  would  focsk  to  Pha- 

44  rumond.     1  defired  his  bufmefs;  he 

44  could  hardly  fay  to  me — "  Eucrate, 

.  y  me  to  the  king,  my  Itory  is  not  to 

•  Id  twice-,  I  fear  I  (hall  not  be  able 
"  to  ipcak  it  at  all."    Pharamond  com- 
4  manded  Eucraty  to  let  him  enter;  he 

*  did  •  gentleman  approach- 

it-  king  with  an  air  whicli  fpoke 
4  him    under   the   grcatcft   concern   in 
>  manner  to  demean  himfc-lf.   The 
,  who  had  a  qu.ck  diitt-ruirg,  re- 
i  him  from  the  opprelfion  \  . 
'  under;  and  with   the  molt   be. 

*  com;  .i  tv  him — "  Sir,  do 


44  not  add  to  that  load   of 

• 
"  yor: 

4  Itiangcr— "    Oh, 

'  to  t!:c  un- 

"    fa'-'  -  -•>  but 

«<i   by  my  own  hand;  bir, 

, !    though   it  w 

"  the  Irand  :it,  it  was  '• 

44  guilt  of  Pharamsnd.     I  con:. 

to  implore  your 

\  >n\  I  come  to  relate  my  forrow, 
il  a  forrow  too  givat  for  human  life  to 
"  lupport:  from  henceforth  Hiall  all  oc- 
<c  cunenccs  appear  dreams  or  fliort  in- 
44  tervals  of  amufetnent,  from  this  one 
44  affli6tion  which  has  lei/.ed  m- 
44  being:  pardon  me,  oh  Pharamor.d"1. 
44  if  my  griefs  give  me  leave,  that  I  lay 
44  before  you,  in  the  anguifli  of  A 
ft  wounded  mind,  that  you,  good  as 
"  you  are,  are  guilty  of  the  generous 
4<  blood  fpih  this  day  by  this  unhappy 
44  hand:  oh  rbat  it  htd  peri fbed  before 
44  that  inftant!"  Here  the  It  ranger 
4  paufed,  and  recollecting  his  mind,  af- 
4  ter  fome  little  meditation,  he  went  on 
4  in  a  calmer  tone  and  gefture  as  fol- 
4  lo\vs. 

"  There  is  an  authority , due  to  dif. 
44  trefs,  and  as  none  of  human  race  is 
"  above  thcrcach  of  forrow,  none :. 
"  be  above  the  heai  ing  the  voice 
<l  I  am  fure  Pharamond  is  not.   K 
4<  then,  that  I  have  this  morr- 
44  innately  killed   in  a  duel,  the  man 
4C  wh.vm  of  all  men  living  I  molt  ; 
44  I  command  myfelf  too  much  in  your 
44  royal  prefence,  to  fay,   }/ 
4C  give  me  my  friend    . 
44  taken  him  from  ir.e!    I  will  n,: 
44  fliall  the  merciful  Phnran^ 
4<  his  own  fubiecls?  Will  the  father  of 
44  his  countrv  murder  his  people?    But, 
44  the   merciful   Phar..'  .    .lc- 

44  Rrcy  his  ftib;ecls,  the  father  of  his 
44  country  dees  murder  his  people. 
"  tur.e  is  fl>  nr.-.ch  ihc  purluit  of 
44  kind,  thct  A'l  gkfj  :-::d  : 
44  the  power  of  a  prim\ 
44  the  diftcibution  of  tlicir  fortunes.    It 
44  is  t'r  •  L-y,  ncoli- 

4  ge::ce,  cr  ^  r.  <•*  p:;nces,  10  \vfAi\y 
••«•  into  cuitom  which  is 
4  again!*  tluir  laws.  A  court  car.  rr.ak<? 
'.  faibiofi  and.  dvry  walk  tu:.(tb.i.r,  it 
4  cun  .'iout  the  guilt  of  a 
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"  court,  happen,'  that  it  fhall  not  be 
'  unfafliionable  to  do  what  is  unlawful. 
But,  ala>!  in  the  dominions  of  Pha- 
ramond,  by  the  force  of  a  tyrant  cuf- 
*  torn,  which  is  mif- named  a  point  of 
honour,  the  duellift  kills  his  friend 
whom  he  love?;  and  the  judge  con- 
demns the  duellitt,  while  he  approves 
his  behaviour.  Shame  is  the  greateft 
of  all  evils;  what  avail  laws,  when 
'*  death  only  attends  the  breach  of  them, 
«c  and  mame  obedience  to  them?  As 
"  for  me,  oh  Pharamor.d!  were  il 
tf  lible  to  defcribe  thenamelefs  kinds  of 
«'  compunctions  and  tendernefles  I  feel, 


"  when  I  reflect  upon  the  little  accidents 
"  in  our  former  familiarity,  mv  mind 
"  fwells  into  forrow  which  cannot  be 
"  refifte.i  enough  to  be  filent  in  :!ie  pre- 
"  fence  of  Pharamond."  With  that 
f  he  fell  into  a  flood  of  tears,  ami  wept 
'  aloud.  "  Why  fhoulu  not  Ph  uamond 
"  hear  the  anguifh  he  orb  can  relieve 
"  others  from  in  time  tc  come?  Let  him 
"  hear  from  me,  what  tht-y  feel  who 
"  have  given  death  by  the  fa  lie  mercy 
"  of  iteration,  and  form  ta 

"  himfelf  the  vengeance  called  for  by, 
"  thofe  who  have  ptriflaedby  his  negli- 
"  gence."  R 


NQ  LXXXV.    THURSDAY,   JUNE  7. 

INTERDUM   SPECIOSA    LOCIS,    MORATA^UE   RECTE 
FABUT.A,    NULLIUS    VF.NERIS,    SINE    PONDERE    IT    ARTE, 
VALDIUS   OBLECTAT    POPULUM,    MELIUS  O^XJ  E    M  G  R  A  T  U  ••  , 
<^UAM    VERSUS    INOPES    RtRUM,     N  U  G  K.  OJJ  E    CAN. 

HOR.  ARS  POET.  v.  319, 

SOMETIMES   IN    ROUGH   AND    UNDIGESTED   PLAYS 

WE  MEET  WITH  SVCH  A  LUCKY  CHARACTER, 

AS,  BEING  HUMOUR'D  RIGHT,   AND  WELL  PURSU'D, 

SUCCEEDS  MUCH  BETTER  THAN  THE  SHALLOW  VERSE, 

AND   CHIMING   TRIFLEJ   Of   MORE    STUDIOUS   PENS. 

RoSCOMMON. 


IT  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Mahometans, 
if  they  fee  any  printed  or  written 
•ipon  the  ground,  to  take  it  up 
and  lay  it  aiide  carefully,  as  not  know- 
ing but  it  may  contain  fome  piece  of 
their  Alcoran.  I  muft  confefs  I  have 
fo  much  of  the  Muttulman  in  me,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  looking  into  tvery  printed 
paper  which  comes  in  my  way,  under 
whatfoever  defpicable  circumftances  it 
may  appear;  for  as  no  mortal  author,  in 
theordinary  fate  andviciflitudeof  things, 
knows  to  what  ufe  his  works  may,  fome 
time  or  other,  be  applied,  a  man  may 
often  meet  with  very  celebrated  names 
in  a  paper  of  tobacco.  1  have  light- 
ed my  pipe  more  than  once  with  the 
writings  of  a  prelate \  and  know  a  friend 
of  mine,  who,  for  thele  feveral  years, 
has  converted  the  efTays  of  a  man  of 
quality  imo  a  kind  of  fringe  for  his 
candU  fticks.  I  remember  in  particular, 
-after  having  read  over  a  poem  of  an  emi- 
nent author  on  a  viclory,  T  met  with  fe- 
vf-ral  fragments  of  it  upon  the  next  re- 
joicing day,  which  had  been  employed 
"in  Iquibs  and  ci ackers,  and  by  that 
•means  celebrated  it's  lub'ecl  in  a  double 


capacity.  I  once  met  with  a  page  of 
Mr.  Baxter  under  a  Chrifttnas  pye. 
Whether  or  no  the  paltry- cook  had 
made  ufe  of  it  through  chance  or  wag- 
gery, for  the  defence  of  that  fupei>rti- 
tious  viande,  I  know  not;  but  upon  the 
peruial  of  it,  I  conceived  fo  good  an 
idea  of  the  author's  piety,  that  I  bought 
the  whole  book.  I  have  often  profited 
by  thefe  accidental  readings,  and  have 
fometimes  found  very  curious  pieces, 
that  are  either  out  of  pnnt,  or  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  fhops  of  our  London 
bookiellers.  For  this  reafcn,  when  my 
friends  take  a  furvey  of  my  library, 
they  are  very  much  furprized  to  find, 
upon  the  fhelf  of  folios,  two  long 
band-boxes  ftanding  upright  among  my 
books,  until  I  let  them  fee  that  they  are 
both  of  them  lined  with  deep  erudition 
and  abftrufe  literature.  I  might  like- 
wife  mention  a  paper- kite,  from  which 
I  have  received  great  improvement;  and 
a  hat-cafe,  which  I  would  not  exchange 
for  all  the  beavers  in  Gnat  Britain. 
This  my-inquifitive  temper,  or  rather 
impertinent  humour  of  prying  into  all 
forts  of  writing,  with  my  natural  aver - 

fiop 
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fion  to  loquacity,  give  me  a  goc<; 

•  hen  I  enter  any  houfe 

in  tin-  '•   »-y 

I  have  tho- 

•vhich 
thrni.    T 
piece  th  t  1  :>u'.  v.-'nh  u;'   n  this  o< 

.     My 
•.vill  think  1  :i:u  i  ,  when 

h  m  that  th< 
,  • 

lien   in  tl  which 

;i^3   i»f  the 

mon  j>eople,  aiul  lias  been  the-  delight  of 
moft  Englishmen 

fong  is  :.  'c  copy  of 

i  orna- 

of  art.     The  talc  of  it  is  a  pretty 

i  il.ry,  and  pkafes  for  no  other 

v  of  nature. 

:':npiic/iy  in 

the  vcrfe;  and  yet  becruile  the  fentiments 
:  genuine  and  unaftecled,  they  are 
able  to  move  the  mind  of  the  moft  polite 
leader  \vith  inward  meltings  of  . 
.(lion.     The    inc! 
v'Ut  of  the  iubjccl,  and  arc  fuch 
the  moft  proper  to  excite  pity;  for 
m  the  whole  narration  has 
moving,  notwith- 

Iranding  the  author  of  it,  whoever  hi? 

livr.rd  it  in  i'uch  an  abject 

phrafe  and  poorness  of  expreflion,  that 

the  quoting  any  part  of  it  would  look 

like  a  dtiign  of  turning  it  into  ridicule. 

But  though  the  language  is  mean,  the 

is  I  have  before  faid,  from 

one  end  to  the  other,  are  natural,  and 

fore  cannot  fail  to  pleale  thofe  who 

are  not.  judges   of  language,   or  thofe 

who,  notwithstanding  they  are  judges  of 

:ge,  have  a  true  and  unprejudiced 

r  nature.    The  condition,  fpeech, 

and  behaviour  of  the  dying  parents,  with 

the  a  re,  innocence,  anddiftrefs  of  the 

children,  are  let   forth    in   iuch  tender 

circumihnces,  that  it  is  irnpoifible  for  a 

r  of  common  humanity  not  to  be 

affefted  wi:h  them.  As  for  the  circum- 

Jfonce  of  the  Robin •  re J-bj  cult,  it  is  in- 


little  poetical  ornament;  and  to 

kind 

of  fic~l  .  •  ne  of  the  grcateft  of 

is  made  ufe  of 

i     .nvn;    I  im.ii;    I 
in  Horace,  wl-.^jx-   he  dci'cribes  lumfclf 

a  child,   f 

delc-jt  w<;o(l,  and  >  ,es  by 

-k  pity  on  him. 


Mtfabu! 

••'  li 
,-^urr.quc  j.- 

.;•:  pa  I  untie*. 

-  Ol>.  IV.    L.  3.    V.  9. 

•7  Vulture*s  rifing  grounds, 
"Without  my  nurfe  Apulia's  b<iund«, 
V7hen  young,  and  tir'd  with  iport  and  plar, 
And  bound  with  pirating  flevp  I  lay, 
Doves  covcr'd  nr.c  with  myrtle  boughs. 


I  have  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Dor- 
f^t,  who  had  the  grcatcft  wit  tempered 
with  the  greareit  candour,  and  was  one 
of  the  fineft  critics  as  well  as  the  beft 
poets  of  his  age,  had  a  numeroi, 
lecVion  of  old  Englirti  ballads,  and  took 
a  particular  pleafure  in  the  reading  of 
them.  I  can  affirm  the  fame  of  ^vlr. 
Dryden,  and  know  fcveral  of  the  moft 
refined  writers  of  our  preient  age  who 
are  of  the  lame  humour. 

I  might  likewife  refer  my  reader  to 
Moliere's  thoughts  on  this  fubitc't,  as 
he  has  eaqurefled  them  in  the  cl1... 
of  the  Mifantiirope;  but  thole  or! 
are  endowed  with  a  truegrearnefs  of  foul 
and  genius  can  diveft  themfelves  of  the 
images  of  ridicule,  and  admire  nature  in 
her  (implicity  and  nakednefs.  As  for 
the  little  conceited  wits  of  the?  age,  \\\\* 
can  only  fliew  their  judgment  by  nm!. 
ing  fault,  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  ro 
admire  thcfe  prodxiclions  which  have  no- 
thing to  recommend  them  but  the  beau- 
ties of  natuj"e,  when  they  do^not  know 
how  to  relifh  even  thofe  compofitions 
that,  with  all  the  beauties  of  nature, 
have  alio  the  additional  advantages  of 
art.  L 
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N°  LXXXVI.    FRIDAY,  JUNE  8. 

WIU    Q_UAM, DIFFICILE   EST    CRIMEN    NON    PRODERE   VULTu! 

OVID.  MET.  L.  u.  v.  447* 

H01V  IN  THE  LOOKS  DOES  CONSCIOUS  GVILT  APPEAR? 

ADDJSON. 


THERE  are  feveral  arts  which  all 
men  are  in  fome  meafure  matters 
of,  without  having  been  at  the  pains  of 
learning  them.  Every  one  that  fpeaks 
or  reaibns  is  a  grammarian  and  a  logi- 
cian, though  he  may  be  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  grammar  or 
logic,  as  they  are  delivered  in  books  and 
iyftems.  In  the  lame  manner,  every 
one  is  in  fome  degree  a  mailer  of  that  art 
*vhich  is  generaflv  diilinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  •rhyfiognomy  5  and  naturally 
forms  tohimitlf  the  character  or  fortune 
of  a  ftranger,  from  the  features  and 
lineaments  of  his  face.  We  are  no 
fooner  prefented  to  any  one  we  never 
faw  before,  but  we  are  immediately 
ftruck  with  the  idea  of  a  proud,  a  re- 
ferved,  an.  affable,  or  a  good-natured 
manj  and  upon  our  firft  going  into  a 
company  of  Grangers,  our  benevolence 
or  averfion,  awe  or  contempt,  rifes  na- 
turally towards  feveral  particular  per- 
fons,  before  we  have  heard  them  fpcak 
a  fingle  word,  or  ib  much  as  know  who 
they  are. 

Every  paflion  gives  a  particular  caft 
to  the  countenance,  and  is  apt  to  dif- 
cover  itlelf  in  fome  feature  or  other.  I 
have  feen  an  eye  curie  for  half  an  hour 
together,  and  an  eyebrow  call  a  man  a 
fcoundrel.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  lovers  to  complain,  refent,  Ian- 
guifti,  defpair,  and  die  in  dumb  mow. 
For  my  o-.vn  part,  I  am  fo  apt  to  frame 
a  notion  o?  every  man's  humour  or  cir- 
cumftances  by  his  looks,  that  I  have 
fometimes  employed  myfelf  from  Cha- 
ring Crofs  to  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
drawing  the  characters  of  thofe  who 
have  panned  by  me.  When  I  fee  a  man 
with  a  four  rivelled  face,  I  cannot  for- 
bear pitying  his  wifej  and  when  I  meet 
with  an  open  ingenuous  countenance, 
think  on  the  happinefs  of  his  friends, 
his  family,  and  relations. 

I  cannot  recollecl  the  author  of  a  fa- 
mous faying  to  a  ftranger  who  flood 
lilent  in  his  company — *  Speak  that  I 
'  ma  -  But  with  fubmifllorj, 


I  think  we  may  be  better  known  by  om 
looks  than  by  our  words,  and  that  a 
man's  fpeech  is  much  more  eafily  dif- 
guifed  than  his  countenance.  In  this 
cafe,  however,  I  think  the  air  of  the 
whole  face  is  much  more  expreflive  than 
the  lines  of  it:  the  truth  of  it  is,  the 
air  is  generally  nothing  elfe  but  the  in- 
ward difpofition  of  the  mind  made  vi- 
fible. 

Thofe  who  have  eftablifhed  phyfiog- 
nomy  into  an  art,  and  laid  down  rules 
of  judging  men's  tempers  by  their  faces, 
have  regarded  the  features  much  more 
than  the  air.  Martial  has  a  pretty  epi- 
gram on  this  fubjeft — 

Critte  ruber,    fiiger  ore,    brev'ts  *pedet  lumir.e 

/<ffus: 
Rem  magnam  fro-flat  Zc'ile,  Ji  bonus  «. 

EPIC.  LIV.   L.  12. 

Thy  beard  and  head  are  of  a  different  dye} 
Short  of  one  foot,  diftorted  in  an  eye: 
With  all  thefe  tokens  of  a  knave  compleat, 
Should'ft  thou  be  honeft,  thou'rt  a  dev'liih 
cheat. 

I  have  feen  a  very  ingenious  author 
on  this  fubjeft,  who  founds  his  fpecu- 
lations  on  the  fuppofmon,  that  as  a  man 
hath  in  the  mould  of  his  face  a  remote 
likenefs  to  that  of  an  ox,  a  ftieep,  a  lion, 
an  hog,  or  any  other 'creature 5  he  hath, 
the  fame  refemblance  in  the  frame  of 
his  mind,  and  is  fubjecl  to  thofe  paffions 
which  are  predominant  in  the  creature 
that  appears  in  his  countenance.  Ac- 
cordingly he  gives  rhe  prints  of  feveral 
faces  that  are  of  a  different  mould,  and 
by  a  little  overcharging  the  likenefs, 
difcovers  the  figures  of  thefe  feveral  kinds 
of  brutal  faces  in  human  features.  I 
remember,  in  the  life  cf  the  famous 
Prince  of  Conde,  the  writer  obferves, 
the  face  of  that  prince  was  like  the  face 
of  an  eagle,  an'd  that  the  prince  was 
very  well  pleafed  to  be  told  fo.  In  this 
cafe,  therefore,  we  may  be  fure,  that 
he  had  in  his  mind  fome  general  impli- 
cit notion  of  this  art'  of  phyfiogr.omy 
which  I  have  juft  now  mentioned  j  nr.d 

that 
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hen  his  courtiers  told  him  his  face 

if  they  had 

:.m,  flu  re  was  ibmcthln^  in  his 
itroug, 
-.'cent. 

i id  of 

are  pliable 

,  or  whether  the   ICMTK-  kni.l 

. 

tations,  I  Ihall  leave  to  iheo 
or'  the  cnrio'is.      In   the   mean    time  I 
think  nothing  ca: i 
lor  an 

.!,   good -i..- 

man,   ;  .  .;ks  andlig- 

;o  have   let 

This  very 

often   Inppt-ns  among  thofe,  who,  in- 

•.red  by  their  own 

g  the  looks  of  others, 

appl\  intirdy  to  the  culti- 

of  their  minds,  and  getting  thole 

•  re    more    lading   and 

more  ornamenMi .     I  have   It-en   many 

an  amiable  piece  of  deformity}  and  have 

oblri\  n  chearfuinefs    in    as 

:res  as  ever  was 

h  hath   ap; 

more  lovely  than  all  the  blooming  charms 
of  an  ml'blent  i  There  is  a 

double  praiie  due  to  virtue,  when  it  is 
lodged  in  a  bo  Iv  th.it  feems  to  have 
been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  vice; 
in  many  fuch  cafes  the  foul  and  the 
body  do  not  leem  to  be  fellows. 

Socrates  was  an  extraordinary  inftance 
of  this  nature.  There  chanced  to  be  a 
great  phyfiognomift  in  his  time  at  Athens, 
\vho  had  made  (trance  difcoveries  of 
men's  tempers  and  inclinations  by  their 
outward  appearances.  Socrates's  dif- 
,  that  they  might  put  this  artift  to 
the  trial,  carried  him  to  their  mailer, 
whom  he  had  never  feen  before,  and 


.v  he  was  then  In  company 

i 

ed    him    t' 

drunken  old  teli< 

with   in   his  whoJe   li: 

the  dilciplcs  ;.!! 

;ii  thu 

hood  ami  va:u:y   «.{   his  ait.      1- 

fold    t  IK-HI,   tli.it  the  princ  ;.          \ 

•  .rally  inclined  t 
ticulnr  vices  which   the  phyliot;: 

i  his  countenance,  but 
that  he  had  conquered  the  ftrong  dif- 
pofuions  he  was  born  with  by  the  dic- 
tates of  philosophy. 

We  arc  indeed  told  by  an  ancient  au- 
thor, that  Sot  rates  very  much  re:. 
Silenus  in  his  face;  which  we  find  to 
have  been  very  rightly  obferved  from 
the  Itatues  and  bulls  of  both,  that  are 
Hill  extant;  as  well  as  on  federal  antique 
feah  and  precious  ftones,  which  are  fre- 
quently enough  to  be  met  with  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious.  But  however 
obfervations  of  this  nature  may  fome- 
timcs  hold,  a  wile  man  mould  be  par- 
ticularly cautious  how  he  gives  credit 
to  a  man's  outward  appearance.  It  is 
an  irreparable  injuftice  we  are  guilty  of 
towards  one  another,  when  we  are  pre- 
judiced by  the  looks  and  features  of 
thole  whom  we  do  not  know.  How 
often  do  we  conceive  hatred  againlt  a 
pericn  of  worth,  or  fancy  a  man  to  be 
proud  or  ill-natured  by  his  afpefl, 
whom,  we  think,  we  can  no- 
much  when  we  are  acquainted  with  his 
ical  characler!  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  ad- 
mirable fyliem  of  Ethics,  reckons  this 
particular  inclination  to  take  a  pr 
again  ft  a  nnn  for  his  looks,  among  the 
fmaller  vices  in  morality,  and,  i' 
member,  gives  it  the  name  of  a  Profo- 
polepfia.  I, 


N°  LXXXVII.     SATURDAY,    JUNE  9. 


.    ••    NIMIUM  NI  CRrnr  COLORI. 

VlRO.   ECL.    JI.     V.    IJ. 

TRUST  NOT  TOO  MUCH  TO  AN  IKCHANTINC  FACE. 

DRYDEN. 

IT  has  been  the  purpofe  of  feveral  of     tion  to  their  perfons,  whether  beautiful 
my  fpeculations  to  bring  people  to     ®r  defective.    As  the  fecrets  of  the  Ugly 
an  unconcerned  behaviour,  with  rela-     Club  were  cxpofed  to  the  public,  that 

men 
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men  i»  here  wore  fome  noble 

fpirits>  in  the  age,  who  are  not  at  all  dif- 
'  with  themfelves  upon  confidera- 
•vhich  they  had  no  choice  in;  fo 
.. -curie  concerning  Idols  tended  to 
lelfen  the  value  people  ptu  upon  them- 
Jelves  from  perional  advantages  and 
gifts  of  nature.  As  to  the  latter  fpecies 
of" mankind,  the  Beauties,  whether  male 
or  female,  they  are  generally  the  moft 
umracuble  people  of  all  others.  You 
are  fo  exceiHvcly  perplexed  with  the 
particularities  in  their  behaviour,  that, 
to  be  ateafe,  one  would  be  apt  to  wim. 
there  were  DO  fnch  creatures.  They 
expeft  fo  great  allowances,  and  give  fo 
little  tj  ethers,  that  they  who  have  to  do 
with  them  find  in  the  main,  a  man  with 
a  better  perfcn  than  ordinary,  and  a 
beautiful  woman,  might  be  very  happily 
changed  for  fuch  to  whom  nature  has 
been^Hs  liberal.  The  handfcrne  fel- 
low is  ufuaily  fo  much  a  gentleman,  and 
the  fine  woman  has  iomething  fo  be- 
coming, that  there  is  no  enc!v;r  ig  either 
of  them.  It  has  therefore  been  gene- 
rally my  choice  to  mix  with  chearful 
ugly  creatures,  rather  than  gentlemen 
who  are  graceful  enough  to  omit 
\vhat  they  pka!'?;  cr  btamies  who  have 
charms  enough  to  do  and  fay  what 
would  be  difobliging  in  any  but  them- 

Difndence  and  prefumption,  upon  ac- 
count of  our  penbns,  are  equally  faults; 
and  both  arife  from  the  want  of  know- 
ing, or  rather  endeavouring  to  know, 
otirfeives,  and  for  what  we  ought  to  be 
\aluedorneglected.  But  indeed,  I  did 
not  imagine  thefe  little  considerations 
and  coquetries  could  have  the  ill  corfe- 
quence  as  I  find  they  have  by  the  fol- 
lowing letters  of  my  correspondents, 
where  -ity  is  thrown  into  the 

accompt,  in  matters  of  fale,  to  thofe  who 
receive  no  favour  from  the  charmers. 

MR.    SPTCTATOR,  JUNE  4. 

AFTER  I  have  allured  you  I  am  in 
every  refpect  one  of  the  handfomeft 
young  girls  about  town,  I  need  be  par- 
ticular in  ribthing  but  the  make  of  my 
face,  which  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
exactly  oval.  This  I  take  to  proceed 
fron  a  temper  that  naturally  inclines 
me  both  to  fpeak  and  to  hear. 

With  this  account  you  may  wonder 
how  I  can  have  the  vanity  to  offer  my- 
felf  as  a  candidate,  which  I  now  do,  to 
a  fociety,  where  the  Spectator  and  Ke- 


catiffa  have  been  admitted  with  fo  much 
apphufe.  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in 
mind  how  very  defective  I  am  in  every- 
thing that  is  ua!v :  I  am  too  fenftblc  of 
my  own  unwoi  thincfs  in  this  particular, 
and  therefore  I  only  pro  pole  myfelf  as  a 
foil  to  the  club. 

You  fee  how  honeft  I  have  been  to 
confefs  all  my  imperfection?,  which  ifi 
a  gitat  deal  to  come  from  a  woman,  and 
what  I  hope  you  will  er. courage  with  the 
favour  of  your  intereft. 

There  can  be  no  objeftion  made  on 
the  iide  of  the  matchlef?  Hecatiffa,  fmce 
it  is  certain  I  fnall  be  in  no  danger  of 
giving  her  the  lead  occafion  of  jea 
and  then  a  joint- ftool  in  the  very 
place  at  the  table,  is  ?.ll  the  honour  that 
is  coveted  by  your  moft  humble  and 


obedient  feivant, 


ROSALINDA. 


P.  S.  I  have  facrificed  my  necklace 
to  put  into  the  public  lottery  againft  the 
common  enemy.  And  laft  Saturday, 
about  three  of  the  clock,  in  the  after- 
noon, I  began  to  patch  indifferently  on 
both  fides  of  mv  face. 


U 


LONDON,  JCNZ  7,  17!!. 
MR  .    SPECTATOR, 

PON  reading  your  late  diflertation 
conct-!  n'ng  Idols,  I  cannot  but  com- 
plain to  you  that  there  are,  in  fix  or 
feven  places  of  this  city,  cjffee-houfes 
ktpt  byperfonsof  that  fifterhocd.  Thefe 
Idols  fit  and  receive  all  day  long  the  ado- 
ration of  the  youth  within  fuch  and  fuch 
diftricts:  I  know  in  particular,  goods 
are  not  entered  as  they  ought  to  be  at 
the  Cultom-houfe,  nor  Uw-reports  per- 
ufed  at  the  Temple  j  by  reafon  of  ore 
beauty  who  detains  the  young  merchants 
too  K  "Change,  and  another 

fair-one  who  keeps  the  ftudents  at  her 
houie  when  they  fhould  be  at  ihidy.  It 
would  be  worth  your  while  to  fee  how 
the  idolaters  alternately  offer  incenfe  to 
their  Idols,  and  what  heart- burnings 
arife  in  thofe  who  wait  for  their  turn  to 
receive  kind  afpects  from  thofe  little 
thrones,  which  all  the  company,  but 
thefe  lovers,  call  the  bars.  I  faw  a 
gentleman  turn  as  pale  as  afties,  be- 
caufe  an  Idol  turned  the  fugar  into  a 
tea-difli  for  his  rival,  and  carelefsly  call- 
ed the  boy  to  ferve  him,  with  a — '  Sir- 
'  rah !  why  do  you  not  give  the  gentle- 
'  man  the  box  to  pleafe  himfelf  ?'  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  a  very  hopeful  young 
man  was  taken  with  leads  in  his  pockets 

below 


THF    SPECTATOR. 


'75 


Mow    biid^p,    where   he   intended    to 

n  himfclf,   bccaulc  Ins  Idol  Would 

iie  difh  in  which  fhc  had  but  Hilt 

drank   tea,    before   me   would  let   him 

•i,  Sir,  a  {xrrfon  paft  being  amo- 
md  do  not  give  this  information 

nut  of  envy  or  je;douly,  but  I  am  a  real 
by  it,  Thelc  lovers  take  any 

tiling  for'tca  and  coffee;  1  i'aw  one  yef- 
furfeit  to  make  his  court;  and  all 

his  livals,  at  die  fame  time,  loud  in  the 

commendation    of   liquors    that    went 

ag-ainll  every  body  in  the  room  that  was 
iu\v.  While  thfcfe  young  follows 
their  rtomachs  with  the  T  hearts, 

and  drink  at  the  Idol  in  this  manner, 
'we  who  come  to  do  bufinefs,  or  talk 

politics,    ai«  utterly   pojioned.     They 


have  alfo  drams  for  thrvfc  who  arc  more 
enamoured  than  ordinary;  and  it  is  very 
common  for  Inch  at,  are  too  low  in  con- 
Dilution  to  ogle  the  Idol  upon  the 
llrcngth  of  tea,  to  flutter  thcmlelve* 
with  warmer  liquors:  thus  all  pretenders 
advance,  as  fall  as  they  can,  to  a  fever 
or  a  diabetes.  I  muft  repeat  to  you, 
that  I  do  not  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon 
tlu-  profit  of  the  Idols,  or  thediverfions 
of  the  lovers;  what  I  hope  from  this  rc- 
monfirance,  is  only  that  we  plain  people 
may  not  be  lerved  as  if  we  were  idola- 
ters; but  that  from  the  time  of  publifh- 
ing  tins  in  your  paper,  the  Idols  would 
mix  rndbanc  only  for  their  admirers, 
and  take  more  care  of  us  who  do  not 
love  tbera.  I  a«j,  Sir,  yours, 
R  T.  T. 


N°LXXXVIU.     MONDAY,   JUNE  11. 


QJUID   DOMINI   FACIINT,    AUDENT  CUM   TALIA 

Vl*G.  Ed..  HI.    V.  I&. 

\V«AT   WILL    NOT   MASTTSS   50,  WHEN   SERVANT*  THUS   PACSUME? 


MR.   SPECTATOR,  MAY  30,    17!!. 

I-  j  no  fmall  value  for  your  endea- 
:;s  to  lay  before  the  world  what 
my  efcape  their  obfervation,  and  yet 
highly  conduces  to  their  lor  vice.  You 
have,  I  think,  fucc?eded  very  well  on 
many  fuhieRs;  and  feem  to  nave  been 
converiant  in  very  different  fcenes  of 
But  in  the  confiderations  of  man- 
kind, as  a  Spectator,  you  mould  not 
omit  circumthintes  which  relate  to  the 
inferior  part  of  the  world,  any  more 
than  thofe  which  concern  the  greater. 
There  is  one  thing  in  particular  which 
I  wonder  you  have  not  touched  upon, 
and  that  is  the  general  corruption  of 
manners  in  the  fervants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. I  am  a  man  that  have  travelled 
and  iVui  many  nations,  but  have  for 
fbvcn  years  lal\  paft  relided  conftantly 
in  London,  or  within  twenty  miles  of 
ir:  in  this  time  I  have  contracted  a  nu- 
m  -rous  acquaintance  among  the  beft 
fort  of  people;  and  have  hardly  found 
one  of  them  happy  in  their  fervant*. 
This  is  matter  ot  great  aftonifhment  to 
foreigners,  and  all  fuch  as  have  vifited 
foreign  countries}  efpecblly  fince  we 
cannot  \uitobierve,  that  there  is  no  part 
of  the  world  where  fervants  have  thole 
privileges  ami  advantages  as  in  J^.ngland: 
Che\  have  no  where  elfe  fuch  plentiful 


diet,  large  wages,  or  indulgent  liberty: 
there  is  no  place  wherein  they  labour 
lefs,  and  yet  where  they  are  fo  little  re- 
fpeclful,  more  wafteful,  more  negligent, 
or  where  ^hey  fo  frequently  change  their 
mafters.  To  this  I  attribute,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  frequent  robberies  and 
kjfles  whkh  we  fuffer  on  the  high  road 
and  in  our  own  houfes.  That  indeed 
which  gives  me  the  prefent  thought  of 
this  kind,  is,  that  a  carelefs  goom  of 
mine  has  fpoiled  me  the  prettied  pad  in 
the  world  with  onlyriding  him  ten  miles; 
and  I  afTure  you,  if  I  were  to  make  a 
regilter  of  all  the  horfes  I  have  known 
thus  atHifed  by  negligence  of  fervants, 
the  number  would  mount  a  regiment. 
I  wifh  you  would  give  us  your  obfer- 
vations,  that  we  may  know  how  to 
treat  theie  rogues,  or  that  we  mafters 
may  enter  into  meafures  to  reform  them. 
Pray  give  us  a  ('peculation  in  general 
about  fervants,  and  you  make  me  yours, 
PHILO-BRITANNICUS. 

P.  S.  Pray  do  not  omit  the  mention 
of  grooms  in  particular. 

This  honeft  gentleman,  who  is  fo 
defirous  that  Ifhould  write  a  fatire  upon 
grooms,  has  a  great  deal  of  reafon  for 
and  I  know  no  evil 
Z  which 
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which  touches  all  mankind  To  much  as 
this  of  the  misbehaviour  of  fervants. 

The  complaint  of  this  letter  runs 
wholly  upon  men- fervants ;  and  I  can 
attribute  the  licentioufnefs  which  has  at 
prefent  prevailed  among  them,  to  no- 
thing but  what  an  hundred  before  me 
have  afcribed  it  to,  the  cuftom  of  giv- 
ing board-wages.  This  one  inftance  of 
falfe  ceconomy  is  fufficient  to  debauch 
the  whole  nation  of  fervants,  and  makes 
them  as  it  were  but  for  fome  part  of 
their  time  in  that  quality.  They  are 
cither  attending  in  places  where  they 
meet  and  run  into  clubs,  or  elfe,  if  they 
wait  at  taverns,  they  eat  after  their 
>n  afters,  and  referve  their  wages  for 
other  occafions.  From  hence  it  arifes, 
that  they  are  but  in  a  lower  degree  what 
their  matters  themfelves  are 5  and  ufually 
affect  an  imitation  of  their  manners  sand 
you  have  in  liveries,  beaux,  fops,  and 
coxcombs,  in  as  high  perfection  as 
among  people  that  keep  equipages.  It 
is  a  common  humour  among  the  re- 
tinue of  people  of  quality,  when  they  are 
in  their  revels,  that  is,  when  they  are 
out  of  their  matters  fight,  to  aflame  in 
a  humorous  way  the  names  awd  titles  of 
thofe  whofe  liveries  they  wear.  By 
which  means  characters  and  dittin&ions 
become  fo  familiar  to  them,  that  it  is 
to  this,  among  other  car.&s,  one  ir.ay 
impute  a  certain  infolcnce  among  our 
fervants,  that  they  take  no  notice  of 
y.iy  gentleman  though  they  know  h:m 
ever  fo  well,  except  he  is  an  acquaint- 
ance of  their  mafters. 

My  obfcurity  and  taciturnity  leave 
]tie  at  liberty,  without  fcandal,  to  dine, 
jt  I  think  fit,  at  a  common  ordinary,  in 
the  meaneft  as  well  as  the  moft  fuinp- 
tuous  houfe  of  entertainment.  Failing 
in  the  other  day  at  a  victualling  houfe 
near  the  Hoxife  of  Peers,  I  heard  the 
maid  come  down  and  tell  the  landlady 
at  the  bar,  that  my  lord  bifhop  {wore 
lie  would  throw  her  out  at  the  window, 
if  fh°  did  not  bring  up  more  mild  beer, 
and  that  my  lord  duke  wouM  have  a 
double  mug  of  purl.  My  furpri'ie  was 
increa&d,  in  hearing  loud  and  ru'lic 
voices  fpeak  and  anfwer  to  each  other 
upon  the  public  affairs,  by  the  names 
of  the  mo  ft  illuftrious  of  cur  nobilityj 
until  of  a  fud.den  one  came  running  in, 
and  cried  the  houfe  was  riiing.  Dovyn 
came  all  the  company  together,  and 
away!  The  alehoufe  was  immediately 
filled  with  clamour,  and  fcorir.g  one 
n;ug  to  the  marquis  of  fuch  a  place,  oil 


and  vinegar  to  fuch  an  earl,  three  quart* 
to  in?  new  lord  for  wetting  his  title,  and 
fo  forth.  It  is  a  thing  too  notorious  to 
mention  the  crowds  ot  fervants,  and 
their  infolence  near  the  courts  of  iuftice, 
and  the  ftairs  towards  the  fupreme  af- 
fcmbly,  where  there  is  an  univerfal 
mockery  of  all  order,  fuch  riotous  cla-_ 
mourand  licentious  confufion,  that  one 
would  think  the  whole  nation  lived  in 
jeft,  and  there  were  no  fuch  thing  as 
rule  and  diftinclion  among  us. 

The  next  place  of  re  fort,  wherein  the 
fervile  world  are  let  loofe,  is  at  the  en- 
trance of  Hyde  Park,  while  the  gentry 
are  at  the  ring.  Hither  people  bring 
their  lacquies  out  of  (late,  and  here  it 
is  that  all  they  fay  at  their  tables,  and 
acl:  in  their  houfes,  is  communicated  to 
the  whole  town.  There  are  men  of  wit 
in  all  Conditions  of  life:  and  mixing 
with  thefe  people  at  their  divt-ruons,  I 
have  heard  coquettes  and  prudes  as  well 
rallied,  and  infolence  and  pride  expofed, 
allowing  for  their  want  of  educatfon, 
with  as  much  humour  and  good  fenfe, 
as  in  the  polite  ft  companies.  It  is  a 
general  observation,  that  all  dependents 
run  in  fome  meafure  irvto  the  manners 
and  behaviour  of  thofe  whom  they  ferve: 
you  (hall  frequently  meet  with  lovers 
and  men  of  intrigue  among  the  lacquies, 
as  well  as  at  White's  or  in  the  fule- 
bcxes.  I  remember  fome  years  ago  an 
inftance  of  this  kind.  A  footman  to  a 
captain  of  the  guard  ufed  frequently, 
when  his  mafterwas  out  of  the  way,  to 
carry  on  amours  and  make  afiignations 
in  his  matter's  cloaths.  The  tcllow 
had  a  very  good  peribn,  and  there  are 
v.°ry  many  women  that  think  no  further 
than  the  outiide  of  a  gentleman;  befide$ 
which,  he  was  almoftas  learned  a  man 
a?,  the  colonel  himfelf;  I  fay,  thus  qua- 
lified, the  fellow  could  fcrawl  billet- 
doux  fo  well,  and  furnifh  a  ccnverfation 
on  the  common  topics,  that  he  had,  as 
they  call  it,  a  great  deal  of  good  bufi- 
nefs  on  his  hands.  It  happened  one 
day,  that  coming  down  a  tavern-ftairs 
in  his  matter's  fine  guard-coat,  with  a 
well-dreflcd  woman  rr.afked,  he  ir.et  the 
colonel  coming  up  with  other  company} 
but  with  a  ready  aft  u  ranee  he  quitted 
his  lady,  came  up  to  him,  and  laid — 
Sir,  I  know  you  have  too  much  re- 
fpecl  for  ydurfelf  to  cane  me  in  this 
honourable  habit:  but  you  fee  there 
is  a  lady  in  the  caie,  and  I  hope  on 
that  fcore  al(b  you  will  put  off  your 
anger  until  I  have  told  you  all  another 
4  time.' 
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•  time.'     After  a  little  paufe  the  colo- 
ur!  <  is    countenant   , 

•eel  his 

• 

,'  then 
— <    Look  10  >,  Will,   I  wi  . 

• 

T  kcr 
i  ioud  voice  and  an  o.r. ' 


the  honefleft  fellow  in  the  world,  con- 

:  ^  an  hackney-coach. 
But  the  many  irregularities  commit- 
tp'i   by  frrvnins  in  the  places 

.  as  well  as  in  the  t>, 
of  which  mailers  are  generally  the  oc- 
cafions,  arc  too  various  not  to  need  be- 
ing icluir.cJ  on  a:  >'.ion. 


N'  LXXXIX.    TUESDAY,    JUNE  12. 


— — —  PETITE  HINC,  JUVFNESOJJE  SINKS 

M  1  S  I  R  I S  QJC  t   VIATICA   CAN  19. 

CRA*    HOC   FIET.       IDEM   CRA8    FIET-       Q_t  I D  ?    OJ-'ASI    MAGN' 
NEMJ-E   DIEM    PONAS?    SED   CUM   LUX   ALTERA   VENIT, 
JAM   C«AS    HISTERNUM   CONS  I'MPSIM  U  S  J    ECCK    ALJUD   CRAS 
CGEBir    HoS   ANNOS,    ET   SEMPER    PAULUM   ERIT    ULTRA. 
TROPE    TE,    QJJAMVIS    TEMOME    SUB    UNO, 
VERTENTJEM    SESi.    FRUSTRA    SECTABIRE    CANTHUM. 

PKRS.  SAT.  v.  v.  64* 
PERS.  FROM  THEE  BOTH  oto  AND  YOUNG,  WITH  PROFIT,  LEARN 

THE    BOUNDS    OF    GOOD    AND   EVIL    TO  DISCERN. 

CORN.        UNHAPPY    HE,    WHO    DOES    THIS    WORK    AtfJOURNj 
AND    TO   TO-MORPOW    WOULD   THE    SEARCH    DELAY: 
MIS   IAZY    MORROW   WIIL    BE   LIKE    TODAY. 

PtRS.       BUT   IS   ONE    DAY   OF    EASE    TOO   MUCH    TO   BORROW? 

t  5,    SUREj     FOR    YESTERDAY   WAS  ONCE   TO-MORROW. 
THAT    YES  I  ERDAY    IS    GONE,     AND    NOTHING    GAIN'DJ 
AND   Al.r.    Tl!Y    FRUITLESS   DAYS   MTIt.L    THUS   BE    DRAIN'D: 
FOR    THOU    HAST    MORE    TO-MORROWS    YET    TO  ASK, 
AND    WILT    BE    EVER    TO   BtGIN    THY    TASKJ 

WHO,     LIKE    THE    HINDMOST   C  H  AR  IOT- WH  E  E  L8,    ART    CURST, 
STILL    TO   BE    NEAR,    BUT   NE*ER    TO   REACH   THE    FIRST. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N*  . 


I 


AS  my  corrcfpomlenfs  upon  the  fub- 
ieft  of  love  are  very  numerous,  it 
is  my  delign,  if  poffible,  to  range  them 
under  feveral  heads,  and  addrcis  myfelf 
to  them  at  different  times.  The  firft 
branch  of  them,  towhofe  fervice  I  mall 
dedicate  this  paper,  are  thole  that  have 
to  do  with  women  of  dilatory  tempera, 
who  are  for  fpinning  oxit  the  time  of 
courtfhip  to  an  immoderate  length,  with- 
out being  able  either  to  clolc\vii!i  their 
lovers,  or  to  difmifs  them.  I  have 
many  letters  by  me  filled  with  com- 
plaints againft  this  fort  of  women.  In 
one  of  them  no  lei's  a  man  than  a  brother 
of  the  coif  tells  me,  tint  he  K-gan  his 
fuit  tvicefimo  nono  Carolifccundi,  before 
he  had  been  a  twelvemonth  at  the  Tem- 
ple }  that  he  prolecutcd  it  for  many 
years  after  he  was  called  to  the  barj 
:  is  a  ferjcant  at  law; 
and  notwithltnnding  he  hoped  that  mat- 
,»uld  have  been  lon^  tince  brought 


to  an  ifTue,  the  fair-one  flill  demurs,  t 
am  fo  well  pleafed  with  this  gentleman's 
phrafe,  that  I  fliall  diftinguifh  this  feet 
of  women  by  the  title  of  Demurrers.  I 
find  by  another  letter  from  one  that  calls 
himfelf  Thyrfis,  that  his  miltrefs  has  been 
demurring  above thefe  feven  years.  But 
among  all  my  plaintiffs  of  this  nature, 
I  moft  pity  the  unfortunate  Philander, 
a  man  of  a  ccnftant  paffion  and  plentiful 
fortune,  who  fets  forth  that  the  timo- 
rous and  irrefolute  Sylvia  has  demurred 
until  (he  is  paft  child-bearing.  Stre- 
phon  appears  by  his  letter  to  be  a  very 
choleric  lover,  and  irrevocably  fmitten 
with  one  that  demurs  out  of  felf-intereft, 
He  tells  me  with  great  paflion  that  (he 
has  bubbled  him  out  of  his  youth  j  that 
flie  drilled  him  on  to  five  and  fifty,  and 
that  he  verily  believes  (he  will  drop  him 
in  his  old  age,  if '(he  can  find  her  ac- 
count in  another.  1  lliall  conclude  this 
.,e  with  a  letter  from  honcit  Samv 
7.  i  Hopcweli, 
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Hopcwel],  a  very  pleafam  fellow,  v\ho 
it  icems  has  at  laft  married  a  Durum  jr. 
I  muft  only  premife,  that  Sam.  who  is 
a  very  good  bottle-companion,  has  been 
the  diVerfion  of  his  friends,  upon  ac- 
count of  his  paflion,  ever  fince  the  year 
one  thoufaficl  hx  hundred  ami  ei^hty- 
•nc. 


V^ou  know  very  well  rhy  paflion  for 
*  Mrs.  Martha,  and  what  a  dance 
fhe  has  led  n>e:  flie  took  me  out  at  the 
age  of  two  and  twenty,  and  dodged  with 
fne  above  thirty  years.  I  have  loved 
her  until  Hie  is  grown  as  grey  as  a  cat, 
And  am  with  much  ad»  becon>e  the  n>a- 
fter  of  her  perfon,  fuch  as  it  is  at  pre- 
fent.  She  is  howersr  rn  my  eye  a  very 
charming  old  woman.  We  often  la- 
ment that  we  did  not  many  fooner,  but 
fhe  has  nobody  to  blame  for  it  but  her- 
felf  :  yoti  know  very  well  that  me  would 
never  think  of  me  while  me  had  a  tooth 
i»  her  head.  I  have  put  the  date  of  my 
paflion,  anno  amor  is  trigefimo  primo, 
infteud  of  a  pofy,  on  my  wedding-ring. 
I  ex  peel  you  mould  fend  me  a  congra- 
tulatory letter,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  an  epi- 
thalamium,  npon  this  occalkm. 

Mrs.  Matha't  and  yours  eternally, 
SAM.  HOPEWHLL. 

In  order  to  banifh  an  evil  out  of  the 
world,  that  does  not  only  produce  great 
uneatirtcfs  to  private  ptrfons,  but  has 
alfo  a  very  bad  influence  on  the  public, 
I  fhaU  endeavour  to  fhtw  the  folly  of 
Demurrage  from  two  or  three  reflections, 
which  I  "earneftlv  recommend  to  the 
thoughts  of  my  fair  readers. 

Firft  of  all,  I  would  have  them  feri- 
oully  think  on  the  fhortnefs  of  their  time. 
Life  is  not  long  enough  for  a.  coquette 
to  play  all  her  tricks  in.  A  timorous 
woman  drops  into  her  grave  before  flie 
has  done  deliberating.  Were  the'age  of 
man  the  fame  tint  it  was  before  the 
fli-.-d,  a  kidy  might  facriike  half  a  cen- 
tcry  to  a  fcruple,  aud  be  two  or  three 
ages  in  demurring.  Had  (lie  nine  hun- 
dred years  goad,  (he  might  hold  out  To 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  before  me 
thought  fit  to  be  prevailed  upon.  But, 
alas!  /he  aught  to  play  Ifcr  part  in  haite, 
•whea  me  coniidtrs  that  (he  is  fuddenly 
to  quit  the  ftage,  and  make  room  for 
others. 

In  the  fecond  place,  I  would  defire 
my  tVmak  readers  to  coiilidei;,  that  as 


the  term  of  life  is  flrort,  that  of  bemity 
is  much  ftiorter.  The  fineit  Ikin  wrinkles 
in  a  few  years,  and  loles  the  hVength  of 
it's  colourings,  fo  fbon,  that  we  ha\e 
fcnrce  time  to  admire  it.  I  might  em- 
bellifh  this  l\fbjecl  with  rofes  and  rain- 
bows, and  feverar  other  ingenious  con- 
ceits, which  I  may  poflibly  rcier-ve  for 
another  opportunity. 

There  is  a  third  consideration  wh'ch 
I  would  likewife  recommend  to  a  De- 
murrer, and  that  is,  the  great  danger 
of  her  falling  in  fove  when  llie  is  about 
threefcore,  if  me  cannot  fatisfy  her 
doubts,  and  fcruples  before  that  time. 
There  is  a  kind  of  latter  fpring,  that 
fometimes  getir  into  the  blood  o£  an  old 
woman,  and  turns  her  into  a  very  odd 
fort  of  an  animal.  I  wouM  therefore 
have  the  Demurrer  confuler  what  a 
ftrange  figure  (he  will  make,  if  me 
chances  to  get  over  all  difficulties,  and 
comes  to  a  final  refolution,  in  that  un- 
feafonable  part  of  her  life. 

I  would  not  however  be  underftood, 
by  any  thing  I  have  here  laid,  to  dif- 
courage  that  natural  moddlv  in  the  fexf 
which  renders  a  retreat  from  the  fit  it 
approaches  of  a  lover  both  fafliionablc 
and  graceful:  all  that  I  intend,  is,  to 
advife  them,  when  they  are  prompted 
by  reafon  and  inclination,  to  demur  only 
out  of  form,  and  fo  far  as  decency  re- 
quires. A  virtuous  woman  mould  re- 
jecl  the  nVft  offer  of  marriage,  as  a  good 
man  does  that  of  a  blmopric;  but  1 
would  advife  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  to  perfiit  in  refuting  what  thev  Je- 
cretly  approve.  I  would  in  this  parti- 
cular propole  the  example  of  Eve  to  all 
her  daughters,  as  IMilton  has  reprefent- 
ed  her  in  the  follow  ing  paflage,  which 
I  cannot  forbear  tranfcribing  intire, 
though  only  the  twelve  lajt  lines  are  to 
my  preieut  purpoie. 

The  rib  he  form'd  and  fafhlon'd  with  hlj 

hands j 

Under  his  fosmirr;  hands  a  creature  grew,. 
Manlike,  but  ditt "rent  1'exj  A)  lovely  fair, 
That  what  feem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  feem'd 

now 

Mean,  or  in  her  fumm'd  up,  in  her  contain'd, 
And  in  her  looks  ;\vhkn  i'rom  that  time  infub'4 
Sweetnefs  into  my  heart,  unfelc  before} 
And  into  al>  things  from  her  air  inf;ir'd 
The  fpiric  of  love  an>!  amorous  delight. 

She  diiappar'd,  end  left  me  dark:  I  wulc'j 
To  njid  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  loft,  and  other  pleafures  nil  a^jurej 

cut  of  li.jp.:.  behold  i.rr,  ::o;  far  off, 
Such 
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v  r  in  my  dream,  adorn'd 

With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bellow 
To  make  hrr  amiable.     On  (he  came, 
Lrd  by  her  heav  nly  Maker,  tho'  unfcen, 
And  guided  by  his  »uicc,  nor  uninfoim'd 
.;>cial  fanctity  and  marriage  rites: 

.v  a-,  in  all  her  ftcps,  heav  n  iu  her  eye, 
In  every  gcfturc  dignity  and  love. 
]  overjoj  d,  could  not  forbear  aloud— 

.13  turn  hath  made  amend s i  thou  haft 
•  fulfilled 
'  Thy  words,  Creator  bounteous  and  benign! 

r  of  all  thing*  fair!  but  faircft  thu 

*  Of  all  thy  gifts,  nor  envU'ft.      I  now  fee 

•  Bone  of  my  bone,  flclh  of  my  flerti,  my- 

• 


She  heard   me  thif?,   and  tho*  diviaclp 

brought, 

Ya  innocence  and  virgin  modcfly. 
Her  virtue,  and  the  confcienceot  her  worth, 
M  hut  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  urjfought  be 

won. 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrufive,  but  retir'd 
The  more  defirablej  or,  to  fay  all, 
Nature  hcrfi-lf,  though  pure  of  lanful  thought, 
Wrought  in  her  fo,  that  feeing  me  flic  turn  d. 
1  follow'd  her:  flic  what  was  honour  knew, 
And  with  obfequious  majefty  approved 
My  pleaded  reafon.    To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  IcJ  her  bluihing  like  the  anon: 
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IN    VAIN    Ht    BURNS,    LIKE   HASTY    STUBBLE   FIRES.  D*YDIN, 


THERE  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  4 
conliclcration  more  efte&ual  to  ex  - 
tinguilh  inordinate  it  e  fires  in  the  foul  of 
than  the  notions  of  Plato  and  his 
followers  upon  that  fubjec~r.     They  tell 
i:>,  that  every  parlion  which  has   been 
i:led  by  the   foul  during  her  refi- 
m  the  body,  remains  with  her  in 
;:itc  itate;  and  that  the  foul  in  the 
body,  or  out  of  the   body,  differs   no 
more  than  the  inan  does  from  himftlf 
when  he  is  in  his  houfe,  or  in  open  air. 
When  therefore  the  oblccne  pafiions  in 
particular  have  once   taken   root,  and 
Miemielves  in  the  foul,  they  cleave 
t ;  her  infeparably,  and  remain  in  her  for 
tver,    after  the   body    is  call  off  and 
thrown  a  fide.     As  an  argument  to  con- 
firm this  their  doclrine  they  obferve,  that 
a  lewd  youth,  who  goes  on  in  a  conti- 
nued courleof  voluptuoumefs,  advances 
by  degrees   into  a  libidinous  old  manj 
and  that  the  parlion  furvives  in  the  mind 
wlien  it  is  altogether  dead  in  the  body; 
n:iy,  that  the  ddire  grows  more  violent, 
and,  like  all  other  habits,  gathers  llrength 
by  agr,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  no 
power  of  executing  if  *  own  purpofes. 
If,   fay  they,  the  foul  is  the  moll  fub- 
j<cl  to  thelc  paflions  at  a  time  when  it 
has  the  lead  inltigations  from  the  body, 
\y  \vvll  fuppoff  (he  will  Rill  retain 
them  when  flic  is  iiitiicly  diverted  of  it. 
The  very  fubrtance  of  the  ibul  is  fUrered 
with  them,  the  gangrene  is  gor.e  too  far 


to  be  ever  cured}  the  inflammation  will 
rage  to  all  eternity. 

In  this  therefore,  fay  the  Phtonifts, 
confirts  the  punifliment  of  a  voluptuous 
man  after  death:  he  is  tormented  with 
defires  which  it  is  impoflible  for  him  to 
gratify,  Iblicitcd  by  a  pafTion  that  has 
neither  objefts  nor  organs  adapted  to  it: 
he  lives  in  a  Itate  of  invincible  defire 
and  impotence,  and  always  burns  in  the 
purfuit  of  what  he  always  defbairs  to 
poflefs.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  fays  Plato, 
that  the  fouls  of  the  dead  appear  fic- 
quently  in  ccemiteries,  and  hover  about 
the  places  where  their  bodies  are  buried, 
as  Itill  hankering  after  their  old  brutal 
plealures,  and  deliring  again  to  enter 
the  body  that  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  fulfilling  them. 

Some  of  our  moft  eminent  divines 
have  made  ufe  of  this  Platonic  notion, 
fo  far  as  it  regards  the  fubfiftence  of  our 
paflions  aftei  death,  with  great  beauty 
and  Itrength  of  reafon.  Plato  indeed 
carries  the  thought  very  far,  wheii  he 
grafts  upon  it  his  opinion  of  ghofts  ap- 
pearing tn  places  of  burial.  Though  I 
mult  confefs,  if  one  did  believe  that  the 
departed  fouls  of  men  and  women  wan- 
dered up  ami  down  in  thefe  lower  regions, 
and  entertained  themfelves  with  the  light 
of  their  Ipecies,  one. could  not  devife  a 
more  proper  hell  for  an  impure  fpirit 
thr»n  that  which  Plato  has  touched  upon. 

The  ancients  Iccm  to  have  drawn  fuch 
a  Hate 
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a  {late  of  torments  in  the  defcription  of 
Tantalus,  who  was  punifhed  with  the 
rage  of  an  eternal  third,  and  fet  up  to 
the  chin  in  water,  that  fled  from  his  lips 
whenever  he  attempted  to  drink  it. 

Virgil,  who  has  cad  the  whole  fyftem 
of  Platonic  philofophy,  fo  far  as  it  re- 
lates to'the  foul  of  man,  into  beautiful 
allegories,    in    the   fixth    hook    of  his 
./Eneid  gives  us  the  punishment  of  a 
voluptuary  after  death,  not  unlike  that 
which  we  are  here  fpeaking  of. 
•  ..  -Luc  fnt  genialibus  alt  is 
duna  fulcra  toris,  epulaqut  ante  orapa.rat<e 
Regifico  luxu  :  furiarum  maxima  juxta 
Accubat,  etmanibusprobibctewtlngeremcnfas  j 
Exurgllquefjcem  a;tollens,  atque  intonat  ore, 
/EN.  vi.  v.  604. 

They  lie  below  on  golden  beds  difyhy'd, 
And  genial  feafts  with  regal  pomp  are  made: 
The  queen  of  furies  by  their  fide  is  fet, 
AftJ  fnatches  from  their  mouths  th'  untafted 

meat; 
Which  if  they  touch,  her  hiffing  fnakes  flic 

rears, 
TofTing  her  torch,  and  thund'ring  in  their 

ears.  DRY  DEN. 

That  I  may  a  little  alleviate  the  fe- 
verity  of  this  my  {"peculation,  which 
otherwifemay  lofe  me  feveral  of  my  po- 
lite readers,  I  mall  tranllate  a  ftory  that' 
has  been  quoted  upon  another  occaiion 
by  ons  of  the  molt  learned  men  of  the 
prefent  age,  as  I  find  it  in  the  original. 
The  reader  will  fee  it  is  not  foreign  to 
my  prefent  fubjecl,  and  I  dare  fay  will 
think  it  a  livery  reprefentation  of  a  per- 
fon  lying  under  the  torments  of  fuch  a 
kind  of  tantalifm,  or  Platonic  hell,  as 
that  which  we  have  now  under  confe- 
deration. Monfienr  Pontignan  fpeak- 
ing of  a  love-adventure  that  happened  to 
him  in  the  country,  gives  the  following 
account  of  it. 

*  When  I  was  in  the  country  laft 
fummer,  I  was  often  in  company  with 
a  couple  of  charming  women,  who 
had  all  the  wit  and  beauty  one  could 
defire  in  female  companions,  with  a 
dam  of  coquetry,  that  from  time  to 
time  gave  me  a  great  many  agreeable 
torments.  I  was,  after  my  way,  in 
love  wilh  both  of  them,  and  had  fuch 
frequent  opportunities  of  pleading  my 
paflion  to  them  when  they  were  afun- 
der,  that  I  had  renfon  to  hope  for 
particular  favours  from  each  of  them. 
As  I  was  walking;  one  evening  in  my 
chamber,  with  nothing  about  me  but 
aay  night-gown,  they  both  came  into 


my  room,  and  told  me,  they  had  a 
very  pleafant  trick  to  pvit  upon  a  gen- 
tleman that  was  in  the  fame  houfe, 
provided  I  would  bear  a  part  in  it. 
Upon  this  they  told  me  fuch  a  plaufi- 
bie  ftory,  that  I  laughed  at  their  con- 
trivance, and  agreed  to  do  whatever 
they  mould  require  of  me.  They 
immediately  began  to  fwaddle  me  up 
in  my  night-gown  with  long  pieces 
of  linen,  which  they  folded  about 
me  until  they  had  wrapped  me  in 
above  an  hundred  yards  of  fwathet 
my  arms  were  preffcd  to  my  fide?, 
and  my  legs  clofed  together  by  fo 
many  wrappers  one  over  another,  that 
I  looked  like  an  Egyptian  mummy. 
As  I  flood  bolt  upright  upon  one  end 
in  this  antique  figure,  one  of  the  la- 
dies brrft  out  a  laughing.  "And 
now,  Pontir;nan,"  fays  me,  "  we 
intend  to  perform  the  promife  that 
we  find  you  have  extorted  from  each 
of  us.  You  have  often  aiked  the  fa- 
vour of  us,  and  I  dare  fay  you  are  a 
better  bred  cavalier  than  to  refufe  to 
go  to  bed  to  two  ladies,  that  defire  it  of 
you.'"  After  having  ftood  a  fit  of 
laughter,  I  begged  them  to  uncafe  me, 
and  do  with  ii^e  what  they  pleafed. 
'  No,  no,"  laid  they,  "  we  like  you 
'  very  well  as  you  arej"  and  upon  that 
ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of 
their  houfes,  and  put  to  bed  in  all  my 
fwaddles.  The  room  was  lighted  up 
on  all  fides;  and  I  was  laid  very  de- 
cently between  a  pair  of  meets,  with 
my  head,  which  was  indeed  the  only 
part  I  could  move,  upon  a  very  high 
pillow:  this  was  no  fooner  done,  but 
my  two  female  friends  came  into  bed 
to  me  in  their  fineft  night-deaths . 
You  may  eafily  guefs  at  the  condition 
of  a  man  that  faw  a  couple  of  the  mod 
beautiful  women  in  the' world  un- 
drefled  and  in  bed  with  him,  without 
being  able  to  Itir  hand  or  foot.  1 
begged  them  to  releafe  me,  and  ftrug- 
gled  all  I  could  to  get  loofe,  which  I 
did  with  fo  much  violence,  that  about 
midnight  they  both  leaped  out  of  the 
bed,  crying  out  they  were  undone. 
But  feeing  me  fafe,  they  took  their 
polls  again,  and  renewed  their  raillery. 
Finding  all  my  prayers  and  endeavours 
were  loll,  I  compofed  myfelf  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  told  them,  that  if  they 
would  not  \inbind  me,  I  would  fall 
afleep  between  them,  and  by  that 
msans  difgrace  them  for  ever:  but 
*  alas! 
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alas!  this  wcmmpoflible;  could  I 

ill-natured 

vhich  they 
,ronme.    As  much  di- 

would  not 

,it  to  be  inafter 

.    will 

what 

•  morning: 

ilo-.vs  left  me  about 

an  li,  '  1  me,  it  I 

I    he    <:ood    tnd   ii,-    It,. I,    they 

;  lbnu:body  to  take  in.  up 


as  foon  as  it  was  time  for  me  to  rife: 
accordingly  about  nine  of  the  clock 
in  tlu  M  woman 

tour,:  I  bore  all  this  verf 

impatiently,  being refolved  to  take  my 

no   mriiMi-c*  \\iih  them  >i  foon  as  I 

was  at  liberty ;  but  upon  afking  mjr 

old  woman  what  was  become  • 

two  ladies,   flic  told   me  flic  IK!'        I 

•  t  time  within  light  ci~ 

,    for  that  they  went  away  in  % 

coach  and  fix  before  five  of  the  clock 

in  the  morning.'  L 


N°XCI.     THURSDAY,    JUNE  14. 

IN    FURI.VS  IGNEMQ.UE    KUUNT,   AMOR   OMNIBUS   IDEM. 

VIRG.  GEORG.  in.  v. 

— — — • TJ)FY    RUSH    INTO   THE    FLAME} 

FOR    LOVE  IS   LORO   OT    ALL,    AND   IS   IN    ALL    THE    SAME. 


THOUGH  the  fubjeft  I  am  now 
going  upon  would  be  much  more 
|y  the  foundation  of  a  comedy,  I 
cannot    forbear    infer!:.  'cum- 

\vhkh  pk-ali-.l  ir.e  m  t!u:  account 
s  of  a 

•.<.h.  eh  (hail  be  name- 
:  the  better  found  and 
:  the  hiftory,  inftead  of  Mr. 
Irs.  Such-a-one,  I  mall  call  them 
.;ned   names.     Without   further 
preface,  you  are  to  know,  that  within 
the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Weitminlter 
::-.e  lady  Honoria,  a  widow  about 
the  age  of  forty,  of  a  healthy  conftitu- 
;y  temper,  and  elegant   peribn. 
.dfes  a  little  too  much  like  a  girl, 
a  chi'ulifh  fondntfs  in  the  tone 
voice,  Ibmetimes  a  pretty  fullen- 
nefs  in  the  leaning  of  her  head,  and  now 
and  then  a  down-'caft  of  her  eyes  on  her 
fan:  neither  her    imagination   nor  her 
health  would   ever  give  her  to   know, 
that  me  is  turned  of  twenty;  but  that 
in  the  midlt  of  thefe  pretty  foftr.efles, 
nnd  airs  of  delicacy  and  attraction,  fhe 
has  a  tall  daughter  within   a  fortnight 
of  fifteen,  who  impertinently  comes  into 
the  room,   and  towers  fo  much  towards 
woman,    that    her    mother    is    always 
checked  by  her  prefence,and  every  charm 
noria  droops  at   the  entrance  of 
Flavia.     The  a^ixvubie   Flavin  would 
:  is  not,  as  w<:ll  as  her  mo- 
ther  Honoria;  but  all    tlu-ir   beholders 
arj   more  partial   to   an    •iftl-c'lation  of 
what  a  peribn   is  growing  up  to,    than 


of  what  has  been  already  enjoyed,  nnd 
i  s  gone  for  ever.  It  is  therefore  allowed 
to  Flavia  to  look  forward,  but  not  to 
Honoria  to  look  back.  Flavia  is  no 
way  dependent  on  her  mother  with  re- 
lation to  her  fortune,  for  which  rcafon 
tin  y  live  almoft  upon  an  equality  in  con  - 
vcriation;  and  as  Honoria  has  given 
Uavia  to  underhand,  that  it  is  ill-bred 
to  be  always  calling  mother,  Flavia  i$ 
as  well  pleafcd  never  to  be  called  child. 
It  happens  by  this  means  that  thefe  la- 
dies are  generally  rivals  in  all  places 
where  they  appear;  and  the  words  Mo- 
ther and  Daughter  never  pafs  between 
them  but  out  of  fpite.  Flavia  one  night 
at  a  play  obferving  Honoria  draw  "the 
eyes  of  feveral  in  the  pit,  called  to  a  lady 
who  fat  by  her,  and  bid  her  afk  her 
mother  to  lend  her  her  fnuff-box  for  one 
moment.  Another  time,  when  a  lover 
of  Honoria  was  on  his  knees  befeeching 
the  favour  to  kifs  her  hand,  Flavia 
ru  thing  into 'the  room,  kneeled  down  by 
Jiim  and  aflced  her  blefling.  Several  of 
thefe  contradictory  acts  of  duty  have 
raifed  between  them  fuch  a  coldnefs, 
that  they  generally  converfe  when  they 
are  in  mixed  company  by  way  of  talking 
at  one  another,  and  not  to  one  another. 
Honoria  is  ever  complaining  of  a  cer- 
tain fufticiency  in  the  young  women  of 
this  age,  who  aflume  to  themfelves  an 
authority  of  carrying  all  things  before 
them,  as  if  they  were  pofli  llbrs  of  the 
of  mankind,  nnd  all,  who  were 
but  a  year  before  them  in  the  world, 

were 
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were  negle&ed  or  deceafed.  Flavia, 
vpon  (uch-a  provocation,  is  fure  to  ob- 
fc-rve,  that  there  arc  people  who  can  re- 
:  othing,  and  know  not  how  to  give 
tip  what  they  know  they  cannot  hold; 
that  there  are  thofe  who  will  not  allow 
youth  their  follies,  not  bee? ufe  they  are 
themfelves  paft  them,  but  becaufe  they 
love  to  continue  in  them.  Thefe  bean- 
ties  rival  each  other  on  all  occafions, 
not  that  they  hare  always  had  the  fame 
lovers,  but  each  has  kept  up  a  vanity  to 
ihew  the  other  the  charms  of  her  lover. 
I>ick  Craftin  and  Tom  Tulip,  among 
many  others,  have  of  late  been  pre- 
tenders in  this  family:  Dick  to  Horsoria, 
Tom  to  Flavia*  Dick  is  the  only  fur- 
viving  beau  of  the  laft  age,  and  Tom 
almoft  the  only  oi>e  thai  keeps  up  that 
order  of  men  in  this. 

I  wifh  I  could  repeat  the  little  cir- 
cumftawces  of  a  conrerfation  of  the 
four  lovers  with  the  (pint  in  which  the 
young  lady,  I  had  my  account  from, 
reprelented  it  at  a  vifit  where  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  prefent;  but  it  feems  Dick 
Cvaftjn,  the  admirer  of  Honoria,  and 
Tom  Tulip,  the  pietender  to  Flavia, 
were  purpofely  admitted  together  by  the 
ladies,  that  each  might  mew  the  other 
that  her  lover  had  the  fuperiority  in  the 
accomplishments  of  that  fort  of  creature 
whom  the  lillier  part  of  women  call  a 
fine  gentleman.  As  this  age  has  a 
much  more  grofs  tatte  in  courtfhip,  as 
well  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  than  the  lair. 
had,  thefe  gentlemen  are  inftances  of  it 
in  their  difterent  manner  of  application. 
Tulip  is  ever  making  allulions  to  the 
vigour  of  his  perfon,  the  fmewy  force  of 
his  make;  while  Craftin  profeffes  a  wary 
obfervation  of  the  turns  of  his  miftrefs's 
mind.  Tulip  gives  hiinfelf  the  air  of  a 
refjftlefi  raviflier,  Cruftin  praclifes  that 
of  a  ikilful  lover.  Poetry  is  the  infe- 
parable  property  of  every  man  in  love; 
and  as  men  of  wit  write  verfes  On  thofe 
occafions,  the  reft  of  the  world  repeat 
the  verfes  cf  others.  Thefe  fervantsof 
the  ladies  were  xiiecl  to  imitate  their 
manner  of  conveiiation,  and  allude  to 
one  another,  rather  than  interchange 
difcourfe  in  what  they  faid  when  they 
met.  Tulip  the  other  day  feized  his 
miftrefs's  hand,  and  repeated  out  of 
Ovid's  Art  of  Love— • 


J 

art    > 
t:      j 


*  i  is  I  can  in  foft  battles  pa  fa  the  night 
Ye  life  next  morning  vigorous  for  the  figl 
Jre(h  *s  the  day,  and  active  as  the  light 


Jht,     7 

fight,  > 
ght.    ) 


Upon  hearing  this,  Craftin,  with  an 
air  of  deference,  played  Honoria's  fan, 
and  repeated— 

Scdlcy  has  that  prevailing  gentle  art, 
That  can  with  a  refiftlcfs  charm  impart 
The  loofeft  wiflies  to  the  chafteft  heart: 
Raife  fuch  a  conflict,  kindle  fuch  a  ike, 
Between  declining  virtue  and  dcfirc, 
Till  the  poor  vanquifh'd  maid  dhTolves  away 
In  dreams  all  night,  in  fighs  and  tears  all  day. 

When  Ci-aftin  had  uttered  thefe  verfes 
with  a  tendernefs  which  at  once  fpoke 
paOion  and  refpea,  Honoria  caft  a  tri- 
umphant glance  at  Flavia,  as  exulting 
in  the  elegance  of  Craftih's  courtmip, 
and  upbraiding  her  with  the  homelinels 
of  Tulip's.  Tulip  undcrftood  the  re- 
proach, and  in  return  began  to  applaud 
the  wifdom  of  old  amorous  gentlemen, 
who  turned  their  miftrefs's  imagination 
as  far  as  pofiible  from  what  they  had 
long  themielvcs  forgot,  and  ended  his 
difcourfe  with  a  fly  commendation  of 
the  doftrine  of  Platonic  Love;  at  the 
fame  time  he  ran  over,  with  a  laughing 
eye,  Craftin's  thin  legs,  meagre  looks, 
and  fpnre  body.  The  old  gentleman 
immediately  left  the  room  with  fome 
diforder,  and  the  converfation  fell  upon 
untimely  paflion,  after-love,  and  unfea- 
fonabJe  youth.  Tulip  fung,  danced, 
moved  before  the  glafs,  led  his  miftrefs 
half  a  minuet,  hummed— 

Celia  the  fair,  in  the  bloom  of  fifteen; 

when  there  came  a  fervant  with  a  letter 
to  him,  which  was  as  follows. 

SIR, 

T  Understand  very  well  what  you  meant 

A  by  your  mention  of  Platonic  Love. 
I  mail  be  glad  to  meet  you  immediately 
in  Hyde  Park,  or  behind  Montague 
Houfe,  or  attend  you  to  Barn  Elms,  or 
any  other  fafl  .  -  .  bie  place  that  is  fit  for 
a  gentleman  to  dre  in,  that  you  lhall  ap- 
point for,  Sir,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 
KICHARD  CRASTJN. 

Tulip's  colour  changed  at  the  reading 
of  this  epilHe;  for  which  reaibn  his  mif- 
trefs (hatched  it  to  read  the  content?. 
While  (lie  was  doing  fo,  Tulip  went 
away,  and  the  ladies  now  agreeing  in  a 
common  calamity,  bewailed  together  the 
dangers  of  their  lovers.  They  imme- 
diately undrtfftd  to  go  out,  and  took 
hackneys  to  pi-event  mifchief:  but,  after 
alarming  all  parts  of  the  town,  Craftin 
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wn  fount!  by  his  widow  in   his  pum;>s 
at  Ily.Ur  Park,  which  appointment  Tu- 

,,:,  'nut  nude  hi- 
•  untr.     1'  •  ;icl  na'r  t°r 


his  inglorious  fafety,  curfes and  d< 

tin:    vv 

of  the  Riv,U  Mother.  R 


N°  XCII.     FRIDAY,   JUNE  15. 

•CONVIVE   PROPE    P1SSENTIRE    VIDINTUR, 
•x  TES   VARIO    MULIUM    DIVEK5A   PAL,  A  TO  } 
•»    DEM>  - 


IMITATED. 

.       .  -  V.'HA  T   WOULD    YOU    HAVE   MF    DO, 
N-    OUT   Of  TWENTY   I   CAN   PLEASE   NOT    TWO?—— 
1   IKES   THE  THKASANT':;    WING,  AND  ONE    THE    tECJ 

THE   VULGAR    BOIL,   THE    LEARNED   ROAST  AN    EGG'. 

HARt>  TASK,   TO   HIT  THE    PALATE  OF    SUCH    GUESTS. 


PoP»J 


LOOKING  over  the  late  packets 
\hich  have  been  lent  to 
i  round  the  following. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

YOUR  paper  is  a  part  ef  my  tea- 
•*•    equipage ;   and  my  lervant  knows 
•.<nour  fo  well,  that  calling  for  my 
talt  this  morning,  it  being  palt  my 
.  cd,  the  Spectator 
me  in-,  but  that  the  tei- 
.d  flie  expelled  it  every 
nt.     Having  thus  in  part  fignified 
n  and  veneration  which 
for  you,  I  mult  put  you  in  mind 
ot"  the  catalogue  of  books  which   you 
j>iomii'-d  to  recommend  to  our  lex; 
for  I  have  deferred  t'urnifhing  my  cloiet 
with  authors,    until  I  receive  your  ad- 
vice in  this  particular,  being  your  daily 
dii'ciple  and  humble  lervant, 

LEONORA. 

In  anfwer  to  my  fair  difciple,  whom, 
I  am  very  proud  of,  I  muft  acquaint  her 
and  the  reft  of  my  readers,  that  lince  I 
.died  out  for  help  in  my  catalogue 
of  a  lady's  library,  I  have  received 
many  letters  upon  that  head,  fome  of 
which  I  (hall  give  an  account  of. 

In  the  firft  clafs  I  (hall  take  notice  of 
thole  which  come  to  me  from  eminent 
bookfellcrs,  who  every  one  of  them 
mention  with  relpeft  the  authors  they 
have  printed,  and  consequently  have  an 
eye  to  their  owi,  •  moie  than 

to  that  of  the  ladies.     One  tells   me, 
that  he  thinks  it  iibiolutely  neceii 
wotnen    to  have  true  notions  ct 
and  equity,  and  that  therefore  they  can- 
not pcrui'ti  a  better  book  than  Palton'* 


Country  Juftice:  another  thinks  they 
cannot  be  without  The  Compleat  Jockey. 
A  third  obferving  the  curiofity  a: 
fire  ot  prying  into  fecrets,  which  he  tells 
me  is  natural  to  the  fair-fex,  is  of  opi- 
nion this  female  inclination,  if  well  di- 
rected, might  turn  very  much  to  their 
advantage,  and  therefore  recommend* 
to  me  Mr.  Mede  upon  the  Revelations. 
A  fourth  lays  it  down  as  an  unqueiHon- 
able  truth,  that  a  lady  cannot  be  tho- 
roughly accomplifhed  who  has  not  read 
The  Secret  Treaties  and  Negociations 
of  Marfhal  D'Eilrades.  Mr.  Jacob 
Tonfon,  jun.  is  of  opinion,  that  Bayle's 
Dictionary  might  be  of  v  r\  ricat  ufe 
to  the  ladies,  in  order  to  make  them 
general  Icholars.  Another,  whole  name 
1  have  forgotten,  thinks  it  highly  pro- 
per that  every  woman  with  child  mould 
lead  Mr.  Wall's  Hiftory  of  Inf -;nt  Bap- 
tifm;  as  another  is  very  importunate 
to  recommend  to  all  my  female  n-adcrj 
The  Finifhing  Stroke;  being  a  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Patriarchal  Scheme,  &c. 

In   the  fecond  clafs  I  flirtll  mei.tion 
hooks  which  are  recommended  by  huf 
bands,  if  I  may  believe  th 
them.     Whether  or  no  they  are  real 
hufbands  or  perfonatcd  ones  I  cannot 
tell,  but  the  books  they  recommc: 
as  follow.     A  Paraphrale  on  the  Ilii- 
tory  of  Suf.iimah.    Rules  to  keep  Lent. 
The  Chriltinn's  Overthrow  pie\cnh-d. 
A  Difluaiive  from  the  Playhoufe.     The 
Virtues  of  Camphire,  with  Directions 
to  make  Camphire  'I\n.     The   Plea- 
fures   of  a  Country  Life.     Tlu 
vernment   of   the    Tongue.     A 
dated  from  Cheaplide  deiires  me  that  I 
would  advife  all  young  wives  to  make 
2  A  therafelve* 
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themfelves  miftrefles  of  Wingate'sArith- 
inetic,  and  concludes  with  a  poftfcnpt, 
that  he  hopes  I  will  not  forget  The 
Countefs  of  Kent's  Receipts. 

I  may  reckon  the  ladies  themfelves  as 
a  third  clafs  among  thefe  my  corre- 
Ipondents  andprivy-couniellors.  In  a 
letter  from  one  of  them,  I  am  advifed 
to  place  Phararaond  at  the  head  of  my 
catalogue,  and,  if  I  think  proper,  to 
give,  the  fecond  place  to  Calfandra. 
Coquetilla  begs  me  not  to  think  of  nail- 
ing women  upon  their  knees  with  ma- 
nuals of  devotion,  nor  of  fcorching  their 
faces  with  books  of  houfewifery.  Flo- 
rella  defires  to  know  if  there  are  any 
books  written  againft  prudes,  and  in- 
treats  me,  if  there  are,  to  give  them  a 
place  in  my  library.  Plays  of  all  forts 
have  their  feveral  advocates.  All  for 
Love  is  mentioned  in  above  fifteen  let- 
ters 5  Sophonifba,  or  Hannibal's  Over- 
throw, in  a  dozen  j  the  Innocent  Adul- 
tery is  likewife  highly  approved  of  5  Mith- 
ridates  King  of  Pontus  has  many  friends; 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Aurengezebe 
hive  the  fame  number  of  voices  ;  but 
Theodofius,  or  the  Force  of  Love,  car- 
ries it  from  all  the  reft. 

I  mould,  in  the  laft  place,  mention 
fuch  books  as  have  been  prcpoied  by 
men  of  learning,  and  thofe  who  appear 
competent  judges  of  this  matter;  and 
mult  here  take  occafion  to  thank  A.  B. 
whoever  it  is  that  conceals  himfelf  un- 
der thofe  two  letters,  for  his  advice  upon 
this  fubjeft:  but  as  I  find  the  work  I 
have  undertaken  to  be  very  difficult,  I 
fnnll  defer  the  executing  of  it  until  I  am 
further  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of 
my  judicious  contemporaries,  and  have 
time  to  examine  the  feveral  books  they 
offer  to  me;  being  refolved,  in  an  affair 
of  this  moment,  to  proceed  with  the 
greateft  caution . 

In  the  mean  while,  as  I  have  taken 
the  ladie*  under  my  particular  care, 


I  fhall  make  it  my  bufinefs  to  find 
out  in  the  bcft  anthers  ancient  and  mo- 
dern fuch  paiTages  as  may  be  for  their 
nfe,  and  endeavour  to  accommodate 
-them  as  well  as  I  can  to  their  tafte;  not 
queftioning  but  the  valuable  part  of  the 
fex  will  eafily  pardon  me,  if  from  time 
to  time  I  laugh  at  thofe  little  vanities 
and  follies  which  appear  in  the  beha- 
viour of  fome  of  them,  and  which  are 
more  proper  for  ridicule  than  a  ferious 
cenfure.  Moil  books  being  calculated 
for  male  readers,  and  generally  written 
with  an  eye  to  men  of  learning,  makes 
a  work  of  this  nature  the  more  necef- 
fary;  befides,  I  am  the  more  encouraged, 
becaufe  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  fee  the 
fex  daily  improving  by  thefe  my  fpecu- 
lations.  My  fair  readers  are  already 
deeper  fcholars  than  the  beaus;  I  could 
name  fome  of  them  who  talk  much  bet-* 
ter  than  feveral  gentlemen  that  make  a 
figure  at  Will's;  and  as  I  frequently 
receive  letters  from  the  fine  Ladies  and 
pretty  Fellows,  I  cannot  but  obferve  that 
the  former  are  fuperior  to  the  others  not 
only  in  the  fenfe  but  in  the  fpelling. 
This  cannot  but  have  a  good  effect  upon 
the  female  world,  t'nd  keep  them  from 
being  charmed  by  thofe  empty  coxcombs 
that  have  hitherto  been  admired  among 
the  women,  though  laughed  at  among 
the  men. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  Tom 
Tattle  pafles  for  an  impertinent  feJlowj 
that  Will  Trippet  begins  to  be  frnoked; 
and  that  Frank  Smoothly  himfelf  is 
within  a  month  of  a  coxcomb,  in  cafe  I 
think  fit  to  continue  this  paper.  For 
my  part,  as  it  is  my  bufinefs  in  fome 
meafure  to  detect  fuch  as  would  lead 
aftray  weak  minds  by  their  falfe  pre- 
tences to  wit  and  judgment,  humour 
and  gallantry,  I  mail  not  fail  to  lend 
the  beft  lights  I  am  able  to  the  fair- fex 
for  the  continuation  of  thefe  their  dif- 
coveries.  L 
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N'XCIII.     SATURDAY,    JUNE  16. 


•  SPATIO   BREVI 


oNGAM    RESFCF.S:     PUM   LO^UIMUR,   FUGERIT    INVIDA 
:    CARPE    DIEM,  Q_UAM  MINIMUM   CREDULA   P08TERO. 

HOR.  OD.  11.  L.  1.  v.  C. 

-          HE    WI<V.,  CUT   OFF    LONG   CARES 
FROM   THY   CONTRACTED   SPAN. 


X'EN   WHILST   WE   SPEAK,  THE   ENVIOUS   TIMK 

H    MAKE    SWIFT   HASTE    AWAY*. 
THF.  tE    PRESENT,   USE   THY   PRIME, 


NOR    TRUST  ANOTHER    DAY 


CREECH. 


'  \\  T  F-  'l'l  '  '  of  the 

W    *  ihorr 

;:iuch  more  than 
vitli.    Ourlives,' 
at  cither  in  doing  no- 
nothing  th  u 
^  <>m- 

plaining  our  days  arc  few,  and  acting 

:i>  though   there  would  be  no  end  ot" 

That  noble  philosopher  has 

dclcribed  our   inconii'.tency   with   our- 

in  this  particular,    by   all    thole 

various  tun,  lion  and  thought 

whic!  >  his  writings. 

I  often  co  :  kind  as  wholly 

inconfiltent  with   itl'Jf  in  a  point  that 

to    the    former. 

t  the  fhort- 

•  ilhing 

:  at  an  end.     The  mi- 

-  i  hen  to  he  a  man 
of  bu finds,  then  to  make  up  an  eltate, 

:•.  moms,  then  to  retire. 
;:ie  whole  of  life  is  al- 
one to  be  fhort,  the 
•f  it  appear  long  and 
tedious.  V  lengthening  our 

Ipan  in  ger.  i  fain  con- 

ts  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

•  cry  well  fxtisfied 

to  have  all  I  ..ilulateil  that  lies 

between  the  pn-knt  moment  ;md  next 

•»c  puiitician  \\--uld  be 

contented  to  loft-  three  years  in  his  life, 

could  he  place  things  in    the    pofture 

which  he  fancies  they  will  Hand  in  after 

iuch  a  revolution  of  time.     The 

would  be  glad  to  ilrikc  out  of  his  exiil- 

«nce  all  the   moments  that  are  to  pafs 

he  happy  meeting.    Thus, 

as  our  time  runs,  we  (houki  be 

very  glad  in  inoft  parts  of  our  lives,  that 

.iuch  falter  than  it  does.    Several 

hours  ot  the  day  hang  upon  our  hands, 

I  wiih  away  wholt  years;  and  tra- 


vel through  time  ^  throtigh  a  country 
filled  with  many  wild  and  empty  waftes, 
which  we  would  fain  hurry  over,  that 
we  may  arrive  at  thofe  leveral  little  fet- 
tlements  or  imaginary  points  of  reft 
which  aredifperll-d  up  and  down  in  it. 

If  we  divide  the  life  of  molt  men  into 
twenty  parts,  we  drill  find  that  at  leati 
nineteen  of  them  are  mere  gaps  and 
chafms,  which  are  neither  filled  with 
pleafure  nor  bufinefs.  I  do  not  how- 
ever include  in  this  calculation  the  life 
of  thofe  men  who  are  in  a  perpetual 
hurry  of  affairs,  but  of  thofe  only  who 
are  not  always  engaged  in  fcenes  of  ac- 
tion }  and  I  hope  I  mall  not  do  an  un- 
iMc  piece  of  iervicc  to  thefe  per- 
:  I  point  out  to  them  certain  me- 
thods for  the  filling  up  their  empty 
fpaces  of  life.  The  methods  I  mall 
propofe  to  them  are  as  follow. 

The  firlt  is  the  excrcife  of  virtue  in 
the  moil  general  acceptation  of  the  word. 
That  particular  icheme  which  compre- 
hends the  focial  virtues,  may  give  em- 
ployment to  the  moii  induftrious  temper, 
and  find  a  man  in  bufinefs  more  than 
the  moft  a6Vive  ilation  of  life.  To  ad- 
vife  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  needy, 
comfort  the  afflicted,  are  duties  that  tali 
in  our  way  almolt  every  day  of  our 
lives.  A  man  has  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  mitigating  the  fiercenefs  of  a 
party;  of  doing  juitice  to  the  character 
of  adeflrving  man;  of  fofteningthe  en- 
vious, quieting  the  angry,  and  rectify- 
ing the  prejudiced;  which  are  all  of  them 
employments  fuitpd  to  a  realbnable  na- 
ture, and  bring  great  fatisfa&ion  to  the 
perfon  who  can  buly  himfelf  in  them 
with  difcretion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  that 

may  find  employment  for  thofe  retired 

hours  in  which  we  are  altogether  left  to 

ourlclves,  and  deftitute  of  company  and 

i  A  i        conmfation; 
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converfation;  I  mean  that  intercourfe 
and  communication  which  every  rca- 
fonable  creature  ought  to  maintain  with 
the  great  Author  of  his  being.  The 
man  who  lives  under  an  habitual  fenfe 
of  the  Divine  prefence  keeps  up  a  per- 
petual chearfulnefs  of  temper,  and  en- 
joys every  moment  the  fatisfaclion  of 
thinking  himfelf  in  company  with  his 
deareft  and  belt  of  friends.  The  time 
never  lies  heavy  upon  him;  it  is  impel"- 
fible  for  him  to  be  alone-*  His  thoughts 
and  paffions  are  the  mod  bufied  at  fuch 
hours  Wjjien  thofe  of  other  men  are  the 
molt  una£Hve;  he  no  fooner  ftcps  out  of 
the  world  but  his  heart  burns  with  de- 
votion, fwells  with  hope,  and  triumphs 
in  the  confcioufnefs  of  that  prefence 
which  every  where  furrounds  him ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  pours  cut  it's  fears, 
it's  furrows,  it's  appreher.fions,  to  the 
great  Supporter  of  if  s  exiitence. 

I  have  here  only  conlidered  the  ne- 

rcffity  of  a  man's  being  virtuous,    that 

he  mav  have  ibmcthir.g  to  do  j  but  if  we 

ronluler  further,  that    the    exei;cife  of 

virtue  is  not  only  ar.  amufement  for  the 

time  it  lalts,  but  that  it's  influence  ex- 

io  thole  parts   of  our    exiiitnce 

which  v,   and  that 

:e  it's  colour 

from  thoic  honi^  •  ere  employ 

;iient  red  on  - 

•on  us,    for   putting   in   practice 
••-•thocl  of  palling  away  our  time. 

ick  to 

1  tuni'ies  of  turn- 
ing it  all  to  good  'account,  'what  'hall  we 

31  parts 

to  lie  dead,  and  perhaps  employs 

'h  to  his  ruin  or  difad- 

iiut  becaule  the  mind  cannot 

in  it's  fervours,  nor  drained 

a  pitch  of  virtue,  it  is  necellary  to 

roper  employments  for  it  in 

ions. 

The  next  method  therefore  that  I 
;  propoie  to  fiil  up  our  time,  mould 
be  inl-ful  and  innocent  diverfiens.  I 
nmit  confefsl  think  it  is  below  reafon- 
able  creatures  to  be  altogether  conver- 
fant  in  fuch  diversions  as  are  merely  in- 
nocent, and  have  nothing  elle  to  recom- 
them,  but  that  there  is  no  hurt  in 
them.  Whether  any  kind  of  gi 
has  even  thus  much  to  lay  fcr 
I  (hall  not  determine}  but  I  think  it  is 
very  wonderful  to  fee  perfcns  of  the 
belt  fenfe  palling  a\vay  a  dozen  hours 


together  in  muffling  and  dividing  a  pack 
of  caids,  with  no  other  comerfation  1ml 
what  is  made  up  of  a  few  game  ph  rafts, 
and  no  other  ideas  but  thofe  of  black 
or  red  fpots  ranged  together  in  different 
figures.  Would  not  a  man  laugh  to 
hear  any  one  of  this  fpecies  complaining 
that  life  is  ftiort  ? 

The  ftage  might  be  made  a  perpetual 
fource  of  the  molt  noble  and  ufeh 
tertainments,  were  it  under  proper  re- 
gulations. 

But  the  mind  never  unbends  itfelf  fo 
agreeably  as  in  the  converfation  of  a 
well-chofen  friend.  There  is  indeed  no 
blefling  of  life  that  is  any  way  compara- 
ble to  the  enjoyment  of  a  difcreet  and 
virtuous  friend.  It  eafes  and  unloads 
the  mind,  clears  and  improves  the  un- 
derftanding,  engenders  thoughts  and 
knowledge,  animates  virtue  and  good 
reiolution,  foothes  and  allays  the  paf- 
fions, and  finds  employment  'for  moft 
of  the  vacant  hours  of  life. 

Next  to  fuch  an  intimacy  with  a  par- 
ticular perfon,  one  would  endeavour 
after  a  more  general  converfation  with 
fuch  as  are  able  to  entertain  and  improve 
thole  with  whom  they  converfe,  which 
are  qualifications  that  feldomgo  afunder. 
There  are  many  other  ufeful  amufe- 
ments  of  life,  which  one  would  endea- 
vour to  multiply,  that  one  might  on  all 
occalions  have  recourfe  to  fomething 
rather  than  fuffer  the  mind  to  lie  idle, 
or  run  adrift  with  any  paflion  that 
chances  to  rife  in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  tafte  in  mufic, 
painting,  or  architecture,  is  like  one 
that  has  another  fenfe  when  compared 
with  fuch  as  have  no  relifh  of  thofe 
arts.  The  florift,  the  planter,  the  gar- 
dener, the  huibandman,  when  they  are 
only  as  accomplimments  to  the  man  of 
fortune,  are  great  reliefs  to  a  country 
life,  and  many  ways  ufeful  to  thofe  who 
are  poflefTed  of  them. 

But  of  all  the  diverfions  of  life,  there 
is  none  fo  proper  to  fill  up  it's  empty 
Ipaces,  as  the  reading  of  ufeful.  and  en- 
tertaining authors.  But  this  I  fhall 
only  touch  upon,  becaufe  it  in  fome 
meafure  interferes  with  the  third  me- 
thod, which  I  fhall  propofe  in  another 
paper,  for  the  employment  of  our  dead 
unaclive  bodies,  and  which  I  fhall  only 
mention  in  general  to  be  the  purl'uit  of 
knowkdge. 
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•HOC   E$T 

MART.  E 


TMI    PRESENT   JOY?   OF    tirr    WE    DOUBLY   TASTI, 
bY    LOOKING    BACK    WITH    PL4ASUKE    ON    T  H  1C    FAST. 


Til  K   htl  method  which  I  proj 
!  :  ,l:iy"s  p::im  ,    fur  fiil- 

•  htc  which 

tedious  and   hurilenfome  to  idle 

people,  is  the  employing  ourfclves  in  the 

pinluitof  knowledge.     '  ;  Mr. 

iking  of  a    certain   mineral, 

man  may  confume  his 

life  in    the   Ihuiy  of  it,  without 

arriving  at   the   knowledge  of  all   it's 

The  truth  of  it   is,  there  is 

;ingle  icience,  or   any  branch  of 

it,  that   might  not  furnifh  a  ir.nn  with 

bulinds  for  life,  though  it  were  much 

than  it  is. 

f  fliall  not  here  engage  on  thofe  beaten 
fubjec"ls  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  knowledge, 
nor  of  the  pleafure  and  perfection  it 
gives  the  mind,  nor  on  the  methods  of 
attaining  it,  nor  recommend  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  it,  all  which  have  been 
the  topics  of  many  other  writers;  but 
lhall  indulge  myfelf  in  a  (peculation 
more  uncommon,  and  may  there - 
•jj'Thaps  be  more  entertaining. 
I  have  before  fhewn  how  the  unem- 
ployed parts  of  Ijfe  appear  long  and 
tedious,  and  mall  here  endeavour  to 
(hew  how  thofe  parts  of  life  which  are 
exercifed  in  ftudy,  reading,  and  the 
purfuits  of  knowledge,  are  long  but  not 
tedious,  and  by  that  means  difcover  a 
method  of  lengthening  our  lives,  and  at 
the  lame  time  of  turning  all  the  parts 
of  them  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  Locke  obferves,  that  we  get  the 
idea  of  time,  or  duration,  by  reflecting 
on  that  train  of  ideas  which  fucceed  one 
another  in  our  minds:  that  for  this  rea- 
fon  when  we  deep  foundly  without 
dreaming,  we  have  no  perception  of 
time,  or  the  length  of  it,  whilil  we 
deep;  nnd  that  the  moment  wherein  we 
leave  off  to  think,  until  the  moment 
we  begin  to  think  again,  feems  to  have 
no  diftance.  To  which  the  author  adds 
— '  And  fo  I  doxibt  not  but  it  would 
'  be  to  a  waking  man,  if  it  were  pof- 
*  fible  for  him  to  keep  only  one  idea  in 
'  his  mind,  without  variation,  and  the 


'  fuccefllon  of  others;  nnd  we  fee,  tint 
one  who  fixes  his  thoughts  very  in- 
tently on  one  thing,  fo  as  to  take  but 

;>tice  of  the  fucccfilon  of. 
thatpp.fs  in  his  mind  whilft  hc'ls  taken 
up  with  that  earneft  contemplation, 
lets  flip  out  of  his  account  a  goo<; 
of  that  duration,  and  thinks  that  time 
fhorter  than  it  is.' 

We  might  carry  this  thought  further, 
nnd  conlider  a  man  as,  on  one 
fhortening  his  tim.e  by  thinking  on  no- 
thing, or  but  a  few  things  ;  fo,  on  the 
other,  as  lengthening  it,  by  employ  inghis 
thoughts  on  many  fit  bj  efts,  or  by  en- 
tertaining a  quick  and  conltant  fuccef- 
fion  of  ideas.  Accordingly  Moniieur 
Mallebranche,  in  his  Enquiry  after 
Truth,  which  was  published  feveral 
years  before  Mr.  Locke's  EfTay  on  Hu- 
man Understanding,  teils  us,  that  it  is 
poflible  fome  creatures  may  think  half 
an  hour  as  long  as  \ve  do  a  thoufand 
years;  or  look  upon  that  fpace  of  dura- 
tion v.-hich  we  call  a  minute,  as  an  hour, 
a  week,  a  month,  or  a  whole  age. 

This  notion  of  Monfieur  "Malle- 
branche, is  capable  of  Ibme  little  ex- 
planation from  what  I  have  quoted  out 
of  Mr.  Locke;  for  if  our  notion  of  time 
is  produced  by  our  reflecting  on  the 
fucceffion  of  ideas  in  our  mind,  and  this 
fucceffion  may  be  infinitely  accelerated 
or  retarded,  it  will  follow,  that  different 
beings  may  have  different  notions  of  the 
fame  parts  of  duration,  according  as 
their  ideas,  which  we  fuppofe  are  equally 
diftir.cl:  in  each  of  them,  follow  one  an- 
other in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  ra- 
pidity. 

There  is  a  famous  paflage  in  the  AI- 
comn,  which  looks  as  if  Mahomet  had 
been  polfefTed  of  the  notion  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of.  It  is  there  laid,  that  the 
angel  Gabriel  took  Mahomet  out  of  his 
bed  one  morning  to  give  him  3  fight  of 
all  things  in  the  feven  heavens,  in  pa- 
radife,  nnd  in  hell,  which  the  prophet 
took  a  diftinfl  view  of;  and  after  hav- 
ing held  ninety  thouiand  conferences 

with 
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with  God,  was.  brought  hack  again  to 
his  bcJ.  All  this,  lays  the  Alcoran, 
was  tranfa&ed  in  fo  fmall  a  (pace  of 
time,  that  Mahomet  at  his  return  found 
his  bed  ftill  warm,  and  took  up  an 
earthen  pitcher,  which  was  thrown  down 
at  the  very  inllant  that  the  angel  Gabriel 
carried  him  away,  before  the  water  was 
all  fpilt. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  ftory  in  the 
Turkifh  Tales  which  relates  to  this 
pafTage  of  that  famous  importer,  and 
bears  fome  affinity  to  the  fubjecl:  we  are 
row  upon.  A  fultan  of  Egypt,  who  was 
an  infidel,  uied  to  laugh  at  thiscircum- 
flance  in  Mahomet's  life,  as  what  was 
altogether  impoflible  and  abfurd :  but 
converfing  one  day  with  a  great  doftor 
in  the  law,  who  hud  the  gift  of  working 
miracles,  the  doctor  told  him  he  would 
quickly  convince  him  of  the  truth  or"  this 
paflage  in  the  hiftory  of  Mahomet,  if 
ne  would  confent  to  do  what  he  fliould 
defire  of  him.  Upon  this  the  fultan  was 
directed  to  place  himfelf  by  an  huge  tub 
of  water,  which  he  did  accordingly; 
and  as  he  flood  by  the  tub  amidft  a  circle 
of  his'  great  men,  the  holy  man  bid  him 
plunge  his  head  into  the  water,  and 
draw  it  up  again :  the  king  accordingly 
thruil  his  head  into  the  water,  and  at 
the  fame  time  found  himfelf  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  on  a  fea-fhore.  The  king 
immediately  began  to  rage  againft  his 
doctor  for  this  piece  of  treachery  and 
witchcraft;  but  ?t  length,  knowing  it 
was  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he  let  himlelf 
to  think  on  proper  methods  for  getting 
a  livelihood  in  this  ftrnnge  country,. 
Accordingly  he  applied  himfelf  to  feme 
people  whom  he  law  at  work  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wood :  thefe  people  conduced 
Jilm  to  a  town  that  flood  at  a  little  dif- 
tance  from  the  wood,  where,  after  fome 
adventures,  he  married  a  woman  of  great 
beauty  and  fortune.  He  lived  with  this 
woman  fo  long  until  he  had  by  her  leven 
fons  and  (even daughters;  he  was  after- 
wards reduced  to  great  want,  and  forced 
to  think  of  plying  in  the  Itreets  as  a 
f>crter  for  his  livelihood.  One  day  as 
he  was  walking  alone  by  the  fea-fide, ' 
being  feized  with  many  melancholy  re- 
flections upon  his  former  and  his  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  life,  which  had  raifed  a  fit 
of  devotion  in  him,  he  threw  off  his 
cbaths  with  a  delign  to  warn,  himfelf, 
according  to  the  cuilom  of  the  Maho- 
metans, before  he  faid  his  prayers. 


After  his  firft  plunge  into  the  fea,  he 
no  fooner  raifed  his  head  above  the  water 
but  he  found  himfelf  Handing  by  the 
fide  of  the  tub,  with  the  great  men  of 
his  court  about  him,  and  the  holy  man 
at  his  fide.  He  immediately  upbraided 
his  teacher  for  having  lent  him  on  fuch 
a  conrfe  of  adventures,  and  betrayed 
him  into  fo  long  a  ftate  of  mifery  and 
fervitude ;  but  was  wonderfully  iurprifed 
when  he  heard  that  the  llate  he  talked  of 
was  only  a  dream  and  delufion;  that  he 
had  not  ftirred  from  the  place  where  he 
then  flood;  and  that  he  had  only  dipped 
his  head  into  the  water,  and  immedi- 
ately taken  it  out  again. 

The  Mahometan  doctor  took  this  oc- 
caflon  of  inftrucYmg  the  fultan,  that  no- 
thing was  impofiible  with  Cod;  and 
that  He,  with  whom  a  thoufand  years 
are  but  as  one  day,  can,  if  he  pleafes, 
make  a  fmgle  day,  nay  a  lingle  moment, 
appear  to  any  of  his  creatures  as  a  thou- 
fand years. 

I  ihall  leave  my  reader  to  compare 
thefe  Eallern  fables  with  the  notions  of 
thofe  two  great  philofophers  whom  I 
have  quoted  in  this  paper;  and  fhall  only, 
by  way  of  application,  defire  him  to 
consider  how  we  may  extend  life  beyond 
it's  natural  dimensions,  by  applying 
ourfelves  diligently  to  the  purfuits  of 
knowledge. 

The  hours  of  a  wife  man  are  length- 
ened by  his  ideas,  as  thofe  of  a  fool  are 
by  his  paflions;  the  time  of  the  one  is 
long,  becaufe  he  does  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it;  fo  is  ihat  of  the  other, 
becaufc  he  diftinguifhes  every  moment 
of  it  with  ufeful  or  amufing  thoughts  j 
or  in  other  words,  becaufe  the  one  is 
always  wifhing  it  away,  and  the  other 
always  enjoying  it. 

Kow  different  is  the  view  of  paft  life, 
in  the  man  who  is  grown  old  in  know- 
ledge and  wifdom,  from  that  of  him 
who  is  grown  old  in  ignorance  and  folly! 
The  latter  is  like  the  owner  of  a  barren 
country  that  fills  his  eye  with  the  pro- 
Ipect  of  naked  hills  and  plains,  which 
produce  nothing  either  profitable  or  or- 
namental; the  other  beholds  a  beautiful 
and  fpacious  landfkip  divided  into  de- 
lightful gardens,  green  meadows,  fruit- 
ful fields,  and  can  fcarce  call  his  eye 
on  a  fingle  fpot  of  his  pofTeflions,  that 
i?  not  covered  with  fome  beautiful  plant 
or  flower. 
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N°  XCV.     TUESDAY,    JUNE  19. 

CURJE   LEVFS   LOQ.UUNTUR,    INCENTJS   STUPENT. 
LIGHT   SORROWS  SPEAK,     GREAT   GRIEF   IS    DUMB. 


HAVING  rerul  the  two  following 

ut  them  will 
.  thing 

I  con!  >.cr  on  the 

treat  of,  or  nny  other.     They  both  al- 

i 

do  no 

upon  MKV:U ••!  moun  :'..:,  will  bethought 
the  prod'.'.  • 

•nerous  yearnings 

in  :i  ir.ruiiy  temper,  which  is 

.    A  fpeculation 

own  on  that  lubjeil  I  mall  defer 

until  another  occalion. 

The  fecond  letter  is  from  a  lady  of  a 
mind   as    grr.it    us   her   understanding. 
There  is  perhaps  fomething  in  the  be- 
ginning ot"  it  which  I  ought  in  modeity 
to  conceal ;  but  I  have  fo  much  efteem 
for  this  correfpondent,  that  I  will  not 
tittle  ot  what  !he  writes,  though 
•'HIS  fcrupulous  at  the  price  of  be- 
ing ridiculous. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

T   Was  very  well  pleafed  with  your  dif- 
•••  couile  u,  i  mourning,  and 

/hould  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
enter  into  th  matter  more  deeply,  and 
give  us  your  thoughts  upon  the  common 
lenfe  the  ordinary  people  have  of  the 
demonftrations  of  grief,  who  prefcribe 
rules  and  fafhions  to  the  molt  folemn 
affli&ion;  fuch  as  the  lofs  of  the  neareft 
relations  and  deareft  friends.  You  can- 
not go  to  vifit  a  fick  friend,  but  fome 
impertinent  waiter  about  him  obferves 
the  muicles  of  your  face,  as  ftrictly  as 
if  they  were  prognoftics  of  his  death  or 
;v.  If  he  happens  to  be  taken 
from  you,  you  are  immediately  fur- 
rounded  with  numbers  of  thefe  fpecta- 
tors,  who  expeft  a  melancholy  fhrug  of 
your  fheulders,  a  patherical  (hake  of 
yonr  head,  and  an  expreflive  diftortion 
of  your  face,  to  mealuie  your  ?fi 
and  value  for  the  decealcd :  but  there 
is  nothing,  on  thefe  occaiion?,  fo  much 
in  their  favour  as  immodera' 
As  all  their  pailions  are  fupiTficia' . 
imagine  the  feat  of  love  and  friend/hip 


to  be  placed  viliblyin  the  eyes:  they 

judge  what  flock  ,u  had 

fur  the  living,  by  the  (quantity  of  tears 

i ,    fo  that  if 

one  body  wants  that  quantity  of  falt- 
another  abounds  with,  lie  is  ill 
great  danger  of  bcinci;  thought  infenfible 
or  ill-natured:  they  are  llrangers  to 
fri'-ndmip,  whofe  grief  happens  not  to 
be  moift  enough  to  wet  fuch  a  parcel  of 
handkerchiefs.  But  experience  has  told 
us,  nothing  is  fo  fallacious  as  this  out- 
ward li;-n  of  forrowj  and  the  natural 
hiltorv  of  our  bodies  will  teach  \is  that 
this  flux  of  the  eyes,  this  faculty  of 
weeping,  is  peculiar  only  to  fome  con- 
ftitutions.  We  obferve  in  the  tender 
bodies  of  children,  when  crofled  in  their 
little  wills  and  expectations,  how  dif- 
folvable  they  are  into  tears;  if  th: 
what  grief  is  in  men,  nature  would  not 
be  able  to  fupport  them  in  the  excefs  of 
it  for  one  moment.  AJd  to  this  ob- 
lervation,  how  quick  is  their  tranfition 
from  this  paflion  to  rtiat  of  their  joy! 
I  will  not  fay  we  fee  often,  in  the  next 
tender  things  to  children,  tears  fhed 
without  much  grieving.  Thus  it  is 
common  to  fhed  tears  without  much 
forrow,  and  as  common  to  fuffer  much 
forrow  without  fhedding  tears.  Grief 
and  weeping  are  indeed  frequent  com- 
panions j  but,  I  believe,  never  in  their 
higheft  excefles.  As  laughter  does  not 
proceed  from  profound  joy,  fo  neither 
does  weeping  from  profound  forrow. 
The  forrow  wluch  appears  fo  ealily  at 
the  eyes,  cannot  have  pierced  deeply 
into  the  heart.  The  heart  diftended 
with  grief,  flops  all  the  pafTages  for 
tears  or  lamentations. 

Now,  Sir,  what  I  would  incline  you 
to  in  all  this,  is,  that  you  would  inform 
the  fhallow  criti  -  upon 

forrow,  that  true  afHiclion  labours  to 
be  invilible,  that  it  is  a  ftranger  to  ce- 
remony, and  tint  it  lv  .,  own 
nature  a  dignity  mnch  little 
circumftances  which  are  alfecbd  under 
the  notion  of  decency.  You  muft  know, 
Sir,  I  have  lately  loft  a  dear  fjknd,  for 
whom  I  lave  not  yet  ftied  a  tear,  and 

fur 
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for  that  reafon  your  animadverfions  on 
that  fubjeft  would  he  the  more  accept- 
able to,  Sir,  your  molt  humble  fervant, 

B.  D. 


MR.   SPECTATOR 


JUNK    THE 


A  S  I  hope  there  are  but  few  that  have 
*?*  fo  little  gratitude  as  not  to  acknow-' 
ledge  the  ufbfulnefs  of  your  pen,  and 
to  erteem  it  a  public  benefit  ;  fo  I  am 
fenfible,  be  that  as  it  will,  you  )nult 
nevenhclefs  find  the  fecret  and  incom- 
parable pleafure  of  doing  good,  and  be 
a  great  ftiarer  in  the  entertainment  you 
give.  I  acknowledge  our  lex  to  be 
much  obliged,  and  I  hope  improved  by 
your  labours,  and  even  your  intentions, 
more  particularly  for  our  fervice.  If  it 
be  true,  as  it  is  fometimes  faid,  that 
our  fex  have  an  influence  on  the  other, 
your  paper  may  be  a  yet  more  general 
good.  Your  directing  us  to  reading  is 
certainly  the  beft  means  to  our  infiruc- 
tionj  but  I  think,  with  you,  caution 
in  that  particular  veryufeful,  fin  ce  the 
improvement  of  our  underftandings  may, 
or  may  not,  be  of  fervice  to  us,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  managed.  It  has  been 
thought  we  are  not  generally  fo  ignorant 
as  ill-taught  ;  or  that  our  fex  does  fo 
often  want  wit,  judgment,  or  know- 
ledge, as  the  right  application  of  them; 
you  are  fo  well-b^ed,  as  to  fay  your  fair 
readers  are  already  deeper  fcholars  than 
the  beaux,  and  that  you  could  name 
forne  of  them  that  talk  much  better  than 
feveral  gentlemen  that  make  a  figure  at 
Will's  ;  this  may  pofflbly  be,  and  no 
great  compliment,  in  my  opinion,  even 
fuppoiing  your  comparifon  to  reach 
Tom's  and  the  Grecian:  fure  you  are 
too  wife  to  think  that  a  real  commenda- 


tion of  a  woman.  Were  it  not  rather 
to  be  wifhed  we  improved  in  our  own 
fphere,  and  approved  ourielvcs  better 
daughters,  wives,  mothers,  and  friends? 
I  cannot  but  agree  with  the  judicious 
trader  in  Cheaplide,  though  I  am  not 
at  all  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  in  re- 
commending the  ftudy  of  arithmetic  j 
and  muft  diuent  even  from  the  authority 
which  you  mention,  when  it  udvrfes  the 
making  our  fex  fcholars.  Indeed  a 
little  more  philofophy,  in  order  to  the 
fubduing  our  paffions  to  our  reafon, 
might  be  fometimes  ferviceable,  and  a 
treatife  of  that  nature  I  mould  approve 
of,  even  in  exchange  for  «  Theodofius, 
*  or  the  Force  of  Love  j'  but  as  I  well 
know  you  want  not  hints,  I  will  pro- 
ceed no  further  than  to  recommend  the 
Bifhop  of  Cam-bray's  Education  of  a 
Daughter,  as  it  is  translated  into  the 
only  language  I  have  any  knowledge  of, 
though  perhaps  very  much  to  it's  dif- 
advantage.  I  have  heard  it  objected 
againft  that  piece,  that  it's  inftruclions 
are  not  of  general  ufe,  but  only  fitted 
for  a  great  ladyj  but  I  confefs  I  am  not 
of  that  opinion ;  for  I  do  not  remember, 
that  there  are  any  rules  laid  down  for 
the  expences  of  a  woman,  in  which  par- 
ticular only  I  think  a  gentlewoman  ought 
to  differ  from  a  lady  of  the  belt  fortune, 
or  highell  quality,  and  not  in  their  prin- 
ciples of  juftice,  gratitude,  fincerity, 
prudence,  or  modefty.  I  ought  per- 
haps to  make  an  apology  for  this  long 
epiftle  5  but  as  I  rather  believe  you  a, 
friend  to  fincerity,  than  ceremony,  mall 
only  a  flu  re  you  I  am,  Sir,  your  moft 
humble  fervant, 

ANABELLA. 
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HOR.  SAT.  vn.  t.  2.  v.  3. 
———THE  FAITHFUL  SERVANT,  AND  THE  TRUE. 

CREECH. 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 


I  Have  frequently  read  your  difcourfe 
upon  fervants  ;  and,  as  I  am  one 
ynyfelf,  have  been  much  offended,  that 
in  that  variety  of  forms  wherein  you 
c&nfidered  the  bad,  you  found  no  place 
to  mention  the  good.  There  is  how- 


ever one  obfervation  of  yours  I  approve, 
which  is,  that  there  are  men  of  wit  and 
good  fenle  among  all  orders  of  men, 
and  that  fervants  report  moft  of  the  good 
or  ill  which  is  fpoken  of  their  matters. 
That  there  are  men  of  fenfe  who  live  in 
fervitude,  I  have  the  vanity  to  fay  I 
have  felt  to  my  woiul  experience.  You 
attribute 
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attribute  very  juttly  the  fomce  of  our 
general  iniquity  to  board-wa^s,  and 
the  manner  nt  "^  domeftic 

-  ut  I  cannot  give  you  my  thoughts 
on  tl.  in/way  lo  well, 

a  mort  account  of  my  own  life  to  this 
the  forty -fifth  year  of 

,  from  my  being  Kilt  a  toot 
fourteen,    to  my  prrf-  ut   li 
noblen 

mentioned. 
Know  then,  that  my  father  was  n  poor 

to  the  family  of  Sir  Sh  l 
unt.     Sir    Stephen  put  me  to 

.cr  made  me  follow  h 
to   fchool,  from   my  ninth  year  j  and 
there,  thou.  ;  V-n  paid 

thing  for  n.\  I  was  tiled  like 

fcraps  of  learning  I  could  by  my  own 
induttry,  for  the  Ichoolmafter  took  very 
jtice  of  me.  My  young  matter 
lad  of  very  fprightly  paitsj  and 
my  being  conllantly  about  him,  and 
loving  him,  vras  no  fmall  advant 
me.  My  matter  loved  me  extrem-Jy, 
and  has  often  been  whipped  for  not 
keeping  me  at  a  diltance.  lie  uild  al- 
ways to  fay,  that  when  he  cam$  to  his 
eftatel  mould  have  a  leak  of  my  father's 
tenement  for  nothing.  I  c.ime  up  to 
town  with  him  to  Wt -ftminfter-fchoolj 
at  which  time  he  taught  me  at  night  all 
he  learnt;  and  put  me  to  find  out  words 
in  the  dictionary  when  he  was  about  his 
exercife.  It  was  the  will  of  Providence 
that  matter  Harry  was  taken  very  ill  of 
a  fever,  of  which  he  died  within  ten 
days  after  his  firlt  falling  fick.  Hue 
was  the  firlt  forrow  I  ever  knew  j  and 
I  a  flu  re  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  remem- 
ber the  beautiful  action  of  the  fweet 
youth  in  his  fever,  as  frefh  as  if  it  were 
yefterday.  If  he  wanted  any  thing,  it 
mutt  IK-  given  him  by  Tom:  when  I  let 
any  thing  fall  through  the  grk-f  I  was 
under,  he  would  cry — *  Do  not  beat  the 
'  poor  boy  :  give  him  1'ome  more  julep 
*  for  me,  nobody  elfe  (hall  give  it  me.' 
He  would  fti  ive  to  hide  his  being  fo  bad, 
when  he  faw  I  could  not  bear  his  being 
in  fo  much  danger,  and  comforted  me, 
faying—'  Tom,  Tom,  have  a  good 
'  t$art.*  When  I  was  holding  up  a 
cup  at  his  mouth,  he  fell  into  convul- 
fions;  and  at  this  very  time  I  hear  my 
ijsar  matter's  l.t It  groan.  I  was  quick- 
ly turned  out  of  the  room,  and  left 
to  fob  ;md  beat  my  he.id  againlt  the  wall 
at  my  Iciiure.  The  grief  I  was  in  wa* 


iiu-xp:  i  every  body  thought  it 

would  have  coft  me  my  life.     In 

,  who  was  one  of  the 
houle  !:e  world,   • 

turning  me  out  OJ 
her  in  nin:  1  n.     Sir  S: 

pro po fed  putting  me  to  prentice  j  but 
my  lady  being  an  excellent  manager, 
woul  i  r  hufband  throw  mvny 

his  money  i 

under  the  utmoit  in- 
dignation, K.  Lv  lu-r  ilifcard  withfolittle 
concen.  nuchj 

and  went  out  oi  to  ramble 

wherever  mv  ••  ,. any  me. 

The  third  day  afier  I  left  SirStephen's 
family,  I  was  It: oiling  up  and  down  (he 
walks  in  th  A  young  gen- 

tleman of  the  lu>;ife,  who,  as  T  heard 
him  fay  afterwards,  feeing  nu: 
larval  and  well  drolled,  thought  ir.e  an 
equipage  ready  to  his  hand,  afte; 
little  enquiry  more  than  Did  I  want  a 
matter  ?  bid  me  follow  him,j  I  did  Ib, 
and  in  a  very  little  while  thought  myftlf 
the  happielr  creature  in  this  world.  My 
time  was  taken  up  in  carrying  letters  to 
wenches,  or  mcfTagesto  yount*  ladies  of 
my  matter's  acquaintance.  We  rambled 
from  tavern  to  tavern,  to  the  play-houfe, 
the  mulberry-garden,  and  all  places  of 
refort;  where  my  matter  engaged  every 
night  in  fome  new  amour,  in  which  and 
drinking  he  (}>ent  all  his  time  when  he 
had  money.  Dunn:;  thefe  extravagan- 
cies I  had  the  pleaiure  of  lying  on  the 
itairs  of  a  tavern  half  a  night,  playing 
at  dice  with  other  iervants,  and  the  like 
idlcnefl'es.  When  my  mailer  was  mo- 
ney It-is,  I  was  generally  employed  in 
trani'cribing  amorous,  pieces  of  poetry, 
old  longs,  ami  new  lampoons.  This 
life  held  until  my  matter  married,  and 
he  had  then  the  prudence  to  turn  me  off, 
becaufe  I  was  in  the  llxret  of  his  ir- 
trigr 

I  was  utterly  at  a  lofs  what  cou- 
take  next;  when  at  laft  I  applied  • 
to  a  fellow-fufferer,  one  of  his  mil! 
a  woman  of  the  town.     She  happening 
at  that  time  to  be  pretty  full  ;>f  n 
clothed   me    from    head    to    fcotj    and 
knowing  me  to  IK-  a  Ih.up  fVilonv,  cm- 
ployed  me  accordingly.     Some1 
was  to  i  with   her,   ard  \\hwi 

Die  had  pitched  upon  a  young  fellow, 
me  thought  fur  her  turn,   I  \\-.s  to  be 
dropped  as  one  flic  could  r.c- 
would  often  cheaj>cn  goods  at  th. 

and  when   ihj  h.ui  a  mind 
cB  to 
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*o  be  attacked,  (he  would  fend  me  away 
on  an  errand.  When  an  humble  fer- 
vant  and  fne  were  beginning  a  parley,  I 
carr.e  immediately,  and  told  her  Sir  John 
was  come  home;  then  fhe  would  order 
another  coach  to  prevent  being  dogged. 
The  lover  makes  figns  to  me  as  I  get 
behind  the  coach,  I  /hake  my  head  it 
wns  importable:  J  leave  my  lady  at  the  next 
turning, and  follow  the  cully  to  know  how 
to  fall'  in  his  w:iy  on  another  occafion. 
Bcfides  good  offices  of  this  nature,  I 
writ  all  my  miftrefs's  love-letters;  fome 
from  a  lady  that  faw  fuch  a  gentleman 
at  fuch  a  place  in  fuch  a  coloured  coat  j 
fome  fhewing  the  terror  fhe  was  in  of  a 
jealous  old  hufhand;  others  explaining 
that  the  fever ity  of  her  parents  was  fuch, 
though  her  fortune  was  fettled,  that  fhe 
was  willing  to  run  away  with  fuch  a 
one,  though  fhe  knew  he  was  but  a 
younger  brother.  In  a  word,  my  half 
education  and  love  of  idle  books  made 
me  outwrite  all  that  made  love  to  her  by 
way  of  epiftlej  and  as  fhe  was  extremely 
cunning,  me  did  well  enough  in  com- 
pany by  a  fkilful  affeclation  of  the 
greateil  modefty.  In  the  midft  of  all 
this  I  was  furprized  with  a  letter  from 
her  and  a  ten  pound  note. 

HONEST   TOM, 

*\r  O  U  will  never  fee  me  more.  I  am 
•*•  married  to  a  cunning  country  gen- 
tleman, who  might  poffibly  guefs  fome- 
thing  if  I  kept  you  ftill5  therefore  fare- 
well. 

When  this  place  was  loft  alfo  in  mar- 
riage, I  was  refolved  to  go  among  quite 
another  people  for  the  future;  and  got 
in  .-butler  to  one  of  thole  families  whtre 
there  is  a  coach  kept,  three  or  four  fer- 
vants, a  clean  houfe,  and  a  good  gene- 
ral outfide  upon  a  fmall  eftate.  Here  I 
Jived  very  comfortably  for  fome  time, 
until  I  unfortunately  found  my  matter, 
the  very  graved  man  alive,  in  the  garret 
\vith  the  chambermaid.  I  knew  the 


world  too  well  to  think  of  (layi 
and  the  next  day  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  out  of  the  country  that 
my  father  was  dying,  and  got  my  dif- 
charge  with  a  bounty  for  my  difcretion. 

The  next  I  lived  with  was  a  peevifh 
ilngle  man,  whom  I  ftayed  with  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  Moft  part  of  the  time 
I  pa/Ted  very  eafily;  for  when  I  began 
to  know  him,  I  minded  no  more  than 
he  meant  what  he  faid;  fo  that  one  day 
in  good  humour  he  faid,  I  was  the  beft 
man  he  ever  had,  by  my  want  of  refpeft 
to  him. 

Thefe,  Sir,  are  the  chief  occurrences 
of  my  lifej  and  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
very  many  other  places  I  have  been  in, 
where  I  have  been  the  ftrangeft  fellow 
in  the  world,  where  no  body  in  the 
world  had  fuch  fervants  as  they,  where 
fure  they  were  the  unluckieft  people  in 
the  world  in  fervants,  and  fo  forth.  All 
I  mean  by  this  reprefentation,  is,  to  mew 
you  that  we  poor  fervants  are  not,  what 
you  called  us  too  generally,  all  rogues; 
but  that  we  are  what  we  are,  according 
to  the  example  of  our  fuperiors.  In  the 
family  I  am  now  in,  I  am  guilty  of  no 
one  fin  but  lying}  which  I  do  with  a 
grave  flfce  in  my  gown  and  ftaff  eveiy 
day  I  live,  and  almoft  all  day  long,  in 
denying  my  Lord  to  impertinent  fuitors,. 
and  my  Lady  to  unwelcome  vifitants. 
But,  Sir,  I  am  to  let  you  know,  that 
I  am,  when  I  can  get  abroad,  a  leader 
of  the  fervants;  I  am  he  that  keeps  time 
with  beating  my  cudgel  againft  the 
boards  in  the  gallery  at  an  opera  j  I  am 
he  that  am  touched  fo  properly  at  a  tra- 
gedy, when  the  people  of  quality  are 
ftaring  at  one  another  during  the  moft 
important  incidents:  when  you  hear  in 
a  ci  owd  a  cry  in  the  right  place,  an  hum 
where  the  point  is  touched  in  a  fpeech, 
or  an  huzza  fet  up  where  it  is  the  voice 
of  the  people;  you  may  conclude  it  is 
begun,  or  joined  by,  Sir,  your  more  than 
humble  fervant, 
T  THOMAS  TRUSTY, 
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A 


MONG  the  loofe  papers  which  I 
have  frequently  fpcken  of  hereto- 
1  find  a  conversation  between  Pha- 


ramond  and  Eu crate  upon  the  fubjeft 
of  duels,  and  the  coppy  of  an  edic~k  if- 
fued  in  confequence  of  that  difcourfe. 
Euorate 
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Kucrate  argued,  That  nothing  but 
the  moft  fevtre  and  vindictive  punifh- 
ments,  fuch  a*  placing  the  bodies  of  the 
offenders  in  chains,  and  putting  them 
ro  death  by  the  moft  exquifite  t.>; 
would  be  lufficient  to  cxrlrpate  a  crime 
i-'ng  prevailed,  and  was 
•uly  fixed   in  the  opinion  of  the 
world  md   laudable:  but  the 

•.rjfwered,  That  indeed  inftances  of 
ignominy  were  neceflary  in  the  cure  of 
toil  evil}  but  confidering  that  it  prevail- 
t  d  only  among  fuch  as  had  a  nicety  in 
of  honour,  and  that  it  often 
iii'd  that  a  duel  was  fon.du 
M.inces  to  the  world,  when  both 
:>  were  in  their  hearts  in  amity  and 
reconciliation  to  each  oiherj  it  was  evi- 
dent,   that  turning  the  mode  another 
M  ay  would  effectually  put  a  ftop  to  what 
had  being  only  as  a  mode.     That  to 
luch  perfons  poverty  and  fliame  were  tor- 
Jiumts  lufficicnt :  that  he  would  not  go 
further  in  punifhing  in  others,  crimes 
ivhich  he  was  fatisfied  he  himfelf  was 
moll  guilty  of,  in  lhat  he  might  have 
prevented  them  by  fpeaking  his  difplea- 
Jure  fooner.     Befides   which  the  king 
faid,  he  was  in  general  aveife  to  tor- 
,  which  was  putting  human  nature 
itfelf,  rather  than  the  criminal,  to  dif- 
grace ;  and  that  he  would  be  fure  not  to 
ul'e  this  means  where  the  crime  was  but 
an   ill   effect   arifing  from   a  laudable 
:  Ihaine.    The  king,  at 
the  lame  time,  ipoke  with  much  grace 
upon  the  fubject  of  mercy;  and  repenr- 
ed  of  many  aas  of  that  kind  which  had 
a  magnificent  afpect  in  the  doing,  but 
;1  confequences  in  the  example. 
Mercy  to  particulars,  he  obferved,  was 
a-uelty  in  the  general;  that  though  a 
prince  could  not  revive  a  dead  man  by 
taking  the  life  of  him  who  killed  him, 
neither  could  he  make  a  reparation  to 
the  next  that  Ihould  die  by  the  evil  ex- 
am p!^  or  anfwer  to  himfelf  for  the  par- 
tiality, in  not  pardoning  the  next  as  well 
as  the  former  offender.     '  As  for  me,* 
lay*  Pharamond,   «  I   have  conquered 
France,  and  yet  have  given  laws  to 
my  people:  the  laws  arc  my  methods 
of  life;  they  are  not  a  diminution 
a  direction  to  my  power.     I  am  Itill 
abfolute  to  diftinguifh  the   innocent 
and  the  virtuous,  to  give  honours  to 
the  brave  and  generous:  I  am  abfo- 
;i  my  good*  will;  none  can  op- 
ny  bounty,  or  prefcribe  rules  for 
•:  lei  can,  aslpleafe, 


reward  the  good,  I  am  unJrr  no  pnin 
that  I  cannot  pauion  thr  v. 
which  renfun,'  continued  Pharamond, 
I  will  effectually  pui  :i  itop  to  this 
evil,  by  expofmg  no  more  the  tei 
nefs  of  my  nature  to  the  importunity 
of  haying  the  fame  refpect  to  thole 
who  are  mifcrable  by  their  fault,  ind 
thofe  who  are  fo  by  their  misfortune. 
Flatterers/  conclude.!  the  king  linil- 
g,  '  repeat  to  us  princes,  that  we  are 
Heaven's  vicegerents ;  let  us  be  fo, 
and  let  the  only  thing  out  of  our  power 
be  to  do  ill." 
Soon  after  the  evening  wherein  Phara- 
mond and  Eucrate  had  this  converfation, 
the  following  edict  was  publifhed. 

PHARAMOJJD'S   EDICT    AGAINST 

DUELS. 

PHARAMOND,  KING  Or  THE  CAULS,  TO 
ALL  HIS  LOVING  SUBJECTS  SENDETH 
GREETING. 

It  has  come  to  our 
royal  notice  and  obfervat ion,  that 
in  contempt  of  all  laws  divina  and  hu- 
man, it  is  of  late  become  a  cuftom 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  our 
kingdom,  upon  flight  and  trivial,  as 
well  as  great  and  urgent  provocations, 
to  invite  each  other  into  the  field,  there 
by  their  own  hands,  and  of  thur  own 
authority,  to  decide  their  contt  o\ 
by  combat;  we  have  thought  fit  to  taks 
the  faid  cuftom  into  our  royal  coniidera- 
tion,  and  find,  upon  inqui- 
nfual  caufes  whereon  fuch  fatal  decifions 
have  arilen,  that  by  this  wicked  cuftom, 
maugre  all  the  precepts  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, and  the  rules  of  right  reafon,  the 
greateft  aft  of  the  human  mind,  for- 
givenefs  of  injuries,  is  become  vile  and 
fhameful;  that  the  rules  of  good  ibcicty 
and  virtuous  converf.i'.ion  are  hereby  in- 
verted} that  the  loofe,  the  vain,  and  the 
impudent,  infult  the  careful,  the  dif- 
crcet,  and  the  mo-Jeft;  that  all  virtue  is 
fupprelTed,  and  all  vice  fupported,  in  the 
one  act  of  being  capable  to  dare  to  the 
death.  We  have  alib  further,  with 
forrow  of  mind,  obferved,  tint  this 
dreadful  action,  by  long  impunity, 
roy.il  attention  being  employed 
matters  of  more  general  concern)  is  be- 
corn_-  honourable,  and  the  r?fufa!  to  en- 
gage in  it  ignominious.  la  thife  our 
royal  cares  and  inquiries  we  are  yt •• 
tlier  mude  to  ur.d  r.t^J,  that  the  per- 
moft  eminent  worth, 

2  B  ft  ho; 
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hopeful  abilities,  accompanied  with  the 
ftrongelt  paflion  for  true  glory,  are  inch 
as  are  moft  liable  to  be  involved  in  the 
dangers  arifing  from  this  licence.  Now 
taking  the  laid  premises  into  our  ferious 
confideration,  and  well  weighing  that  all 
fuch  emergencies  (wherein  the  mind  is 
incapable  of  commanding  itfelf,  and 
vvhere  the  injury  is  too  fudden  or  too  ex- 
quifite  to  be  borne)  are  particularly  pro- 
vided for  by  laws  heretofore  enacted; 
ami  that  the  qualities  of  lei's  injuries, 
like  thole  of  ingratitude,  are  too  nice 
and  delicate  to  come  under  general  rules  5 
we  do  reiblve  to  blot  this  fafhion,  or 
vrantonnefs  of  anger,  out  of  the  minds 
of  our  fubjects,  by  our  royal  refolutions 
declared  in  this  edict  as  follows: 

No  perfon  who  either  fends  or  accepts 
a  challenge,  or  the  pofterity  of  either, 
though  no  death  enfues  thereupon,  mall 
be,  after  the  publication  of  this  our 
edict,  capable  of  bearing  office  in  thefe 
our  dominions. 

The  perfon  who  mall  prove  the  fend- 


ing or  receiving  n  challenge,  (hall  receive" 
to  his  own  ufe  and  property,  the  whole 
perfonal  eftate  of  both  parties ;  and  their 
real  eftate  (hall  be  immediately  vefted  in 
the  next  heir  of  the  offenders  in  as  am- 
ple manner  as  if  the  faid  offenders  were 
actually  deceafed. 

In  cafes  where  the  laws,  which  we 
have  already  granted  to  our  fubjects,  ad- 
mit of  an  appeal  for  blood;  when  the 
criminal  is  condemned,  by  the  faid  ap- 
peal, he  mall  not  only  iiitfer  death,  but 
his  whole  eftate,  real,  mixed  and  per- 
fonal, fhall  from  the  hour  of  his  death 
b«  vefted  in  the  next  heir  of  the  perfon 
whofe  blood  he  fpilt. 

That  it  mall  not  hereafter  be  in  our 
royal  power,  or  that  of  our  fucceftbrs, 
to  pardon  the  laid  offences,  or  reftore  the 
offenders  in  their  eftates,  honour,  or 
blood  for  ever. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Blois,  the  8th 
of  February  420,  in  the  fecond 
year  of  our  reign. 


N°  XCVII1.     FRIDAY,    JUNE  22. 


•  TANTA  EST   qjU  «' R  E  N  P I   CURA  DECOR!?, 


JUV.SAT.  vi.  v.  500. 


SO  STUDIOUSLY  THEIR  PERSONS  THEY   ADORN, 


THE  R  E  is  not  fo  variable  a  thing 
.r-t  nature  as  a  lady's  head-drefs  ; 
•within  my  own  memory  I  have  known 
It  rife  and  fall  above  thirty  de^rcLo. 
About  ten  years  ago  it  fhot  up  to  a 
very  great  height,  inibmuch  that  the 
female  part  of  our  fpecies  were  much 
taller  than  the  men.  The  women  were 
of  fuch  an  enormous  ftature,  that  *  we 
*  appeared  as  grafhoppers  before  them  :' 
at  preient,  the  whole  fex  is  in  a  manner 
dwarfed  and  fhrunk  into  a  race  of  beau- 
ties that  feem  almofi  another  fpecies.  I 
remember  feveral  ladies  who  were  ones 
very  near  feven  feet  high,  that  at  prefent 
want  fome  inches  of  five  :  how  they 
came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I  cannot  learn  j 
whether  the  whole  fex  be  at  prelent  un- 
der any  penance  which  weknow  nothing 
of,  or  whether  they  have  caft  their  head- 
dreflss  in  order  to  i'urprifeus  with  feme- 
thing  iv,  that  kind  which  fnail  be  entire- 
ly new  j  or  whether  fome  of  the  tallett: 
of  the  fex,  being  too  cunning  for  the 
reft,  have  contrived  this  method  to 
make  themielves  appear  fizeabk,  is  ftill 


a  fecret ;  though  I  find  moft  are  of  opi- 
nion, they  are  at  prefent  like  trees  new 
lopped  and  pruned,  that  will  certainly 
fproutup  and  flourim  with  greater  heads 
than  before.  For  my  own  part,  as  I 
do  not  love  to  be  inful ted  by  women  who 
are  taller  than  myfelf,  I  admire  the  fex 
ninth  more  in  their  prefent  humiliation, 
which  has  reduced  them  to  their  natural 
dimenfions,  than  when  they  had  extend- 
ed their  perfons  and  lengthened  them- 
felves  out  into  formidable  and  gigantic 
figures.  I  am  not  for  adding  to  the 
beautiful  edifices  of  nature,  nortbrraif- 
ing  any  whimfical  iuperltructure  upon 
her  plans  :  1  mult  therefore  repeat  it, 
that  I  am  highly  pleafed  with  the  coif- 
fure now  in  fafhion,  and  think  it  fhews 
the  good  fenfe  which  at  prefent  very 
much  reigns  among  the  valuable  part  or" 
the  fex.  One  may  obierve  that  women 
in  all  age?  have  taken  more  pains  than 
men  to  adorn  the  outfide  of  their  heads  ; 
and  indeed  I  very  much  admire,  that 
thole  female  architects,  who  raife  fuch 
wonderful  itructures  out  of  ribbands, 
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lace,  an,  1  wire,  have  not  been  recorder/ 
fortht  ntions.   It  is  cer- 

tain there  h.  inany  outers  in 

..mds  of  building,     as   in    thole 
which  have  been  madr  of  marble  J   Ibme- 

•'-.cy  rife  inthe(hapeofapynuiikl| 

Mies  like  a  town-,   and  lomctimes 

,1    Juvenal's  time  'the 

building  grew  by  fever.d  orders  and  fto- 

humoruuily   de- 

I  it. 


Tstfrtmlt  ordinibut,  tct  adbuc 

a!  turn 
sEJifcat  cafiut  :  Andromache*  a  /rente  i/i- 

debit  } 
f  'oft  minor  eft  :  alljm  frtdat  • 

Ju  v.  SAT.  vi.  v.  501. 
With  curls  on  curls  they  build  her  head  be- 

fore, 

And  mount  It  with  a  formidable  tow'r  : 
Mtefs  (he  fecmsj  but  look  behind, 
-,.n  fhc  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kind. 

DRYDIN. 

But  I  do  not  remember  in  any  part  of 
my  reading,  that  the  head-drefs  afpired 
to  ib  great  an  extravagance  as  in  the 
fourteenth  century;  when  it  was  bxiilt 
up  in  a  couple  of  cones  or  fpires,  which 
flood  Ib  cxcetfivelyhigh  on  each  fide  of 
id,  that  a  woman,  who  was  but 
a  Pigmy  without  her  head-drefs,  ap- 
peared like  a  Coloflus  upon  putting  it 
on.  Monfieur  Paradin  fays,  that  thefe 
old-fafhioncd  Ibntauges  role  an  ell  above 
the  head  j  that  they  were  pointed  like 
Iteeples,  and  had  long  loole  pieces  of 
crape  fattened  to  the  tops  of  them,  which 
were  curioufly  fringed,  and  hung  down 
their  backs  like  ttreamers. 

The  women  might  poflibly  have  car- 
ried this  Gothic  building  much  higher, 
had  not  a  famous  monk,  Tkomas  Co- 
ncfte  by  name,  attacked  it  with  great 
zeal  and  relblution.  This  holy  man 
travelled  from  place  to  place  to  preach 
down  this  monilrous  commode  j  and 
fucceeded  fo  well  in  it,  that  as  the  ma- 
gicians facrificed  their  books  to  the 
fl.  unes  upon  the  preaching  of  an  apoftle, 
many  of  the  women  threw  down  their 
hcad-dreffes  in  the  middleofhis  fcrmon, 
and  made  a  bonfire  of  them  within  light 
of  the  pulpit.  He  was  ib  renowned  as 
well  for  the  fanclity  of  his  life  as  his 
manner  of  preaching,  that  he  had  often 
a  congregation  of  twenty  thouiandpeo- 
ylej  the  men  placing  themlelves  on  the 
one  fide  of  his  pulpit,  and  the  women 


on  the  othe-,  that 

fimilitude  of  an  ingenious  writer,  like  «i 
foreltof  cedars  with  t;. 
ing  to  the  clouds. 

animated  the  people  againlt  tlu:>   mon- 
ftrous   ornament,  that  it   by    u:. 
kind  ofperlecution  j  and  whenever 
peared  in  public  was  pelted  down  by  the 
rabble,  who  flung  ftoncs  at  the  p- 
that  wore  it.     But  notwithllandii 
prodigy  vanilhed,   while   the  pi 
was  among  them,  it  began  to  appear 
again  fome  months  after  his  departure* 
or  to  tell  it  in  Monfieur  Paradin's  own 
words—'  The  women  that,  like  fnnils 
'  in  a  fright,  had  drawn  in  their  horns, 
«  (hot  them  out  ngain   as  foon  as  the 
'  danger  was  over.'  This  extravagance 
of  the  women's  head-dreffes  in  that  age 
is  taken  notice  of  by  Monfieur  d'Ar- 
gentre  in  the  Hi(lory*of  Bretagne,  and 
by  othar  hiftorians  as  well  as  the  perfon 
I  have  here  quoted. 

It  is  ufually  obferved,  that  a  good 
reign  is  the  only  proper  time  for  the 
making  of  laws  againlt  the  exorbitance 
of  power  j  in  the  fame  manner  an  excel- 
live  head-drefs  may  be  attacked  the  mod 
effectually  when  the  fa(hion  is  againft 
it.  I  do  therefore  recommend  this  pa- 
per to  my  female  readers  by  way  of  pre- 
vention. 

I  would  defire  the  fair- Tex  to  confider 
how  impoffible  it  is  for  them  to  add  any 
thing  that  can  be  ornamental  to  what  is 
already  the  matter- piece  of  nature.  The 
head  has  the  molt  beautiful  appearance, 
as  well  as  the  higheft  ttation,  in  a  hu- 
man figure.  Nature  has  laid  out  all  her 
art  in  beautifying  the  face;  fhe  ha* 
touched  it  with  vermilion,  planted  in  it 
a  double  row  of  ivory,  made  it  the  ieat 
of  imiles  and  blumes,  lighted  it  up  and 
enlivened  it  with  the  bnghtnefs  of  the 
eyes,  hung  it  on  each  fide  with  curious 
organs  of  fenfe,  given  it  airs  and  . 
that  cannot  be  defcribed,  and  iurround- 
ed  it  with  fuch  a  flowing  fliade  of  hair 
as  lets  all  ifs  beauties  in  the  mott  agree- 
able light:  in fhort,  fhe  feems  to  have  de- 
iigned  the  head  as  the  cupola  to  the  mod 
glorious  of  her  works ;  and  when  we  load 
it  witli  fuch  a  pile  of  fupernumcrary  or- 
naments, we  deftroy  the  iymtnetry  of 
the  human  figure,  and  foolimly  contrive 
to  call  off  the  eye  from  great  and  real 
beauties,  to  childifti  gewgaws,  ribbands, 
and  bone* lace.  L 
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N°  XGIX.    SATURDAY,    JUNE  23. 

.        TURPI   SECZRNIS   HONESTUM. 

HOR.  SAT.  vi.  t.  i.  v.  63, 

•VOX!   KNOW  TO  FIX  THE  BOVKDS  OF  RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 


THE  club,  of  which  I  have  often 
declared  myfelf  a  member,  were 
laft  night  engaged  in  a  difcourfe  upon 
that  which  paffes  for  the  chief  point  of 
honour  among  men  and  women;  and 
flatted  a  great  many  hints  upon  the  fub- 
jecl,  \vliich  I  thought  were  entirely 
•new.  I  ihall  therefore  methodize  the 
leveral  reflexions  that  aroie  upon  this 
occafion,  and  prefent  my  reader  with 
them  for  the  fpeculation  of  this  dayj 
after  having  premifcd,  that  if  there  is 
any  thing  in  this  paper  which  feeYns  to 
differ  with  any  paflage  of  laft  Thurf- 
day's,  the  reader  will  confider  this  as 
the  fentiments  of  the  club,  and  the  other 
as  my  own  private  thoughts,  or  rather 
thofe  of  Fharamond. 

The  great  point  of  honour  in  men  is 
courage,  and  in  women  chaftity.  If  a 
man  lofts  his  honour  in  one  rencounter, 
it  is  not  impoflible  for  him  to  regain  it 
in  another;  a  flip  in  a  woman's  honour 
is  irrecoverable.  I  can  give  no  reaibn 
for  fixing  the  point  of  honour  to  thefe 
two  qualities,  unleis  it  be  that  each  lex 
lets  the  greateft  value  on  the  qualifica- 
tion which  renders  them  the  moft  ami- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  contrary  lex. 
Had  inen  choieri  for  thenafelves,  with- 
out regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  fair- 
iex,  I'flunild  believe  the  choice  would 
have  fallen  on  wifdom  or  virtue;  or  had 
women  determined  their  own  point  of 
honour,  it  is  probable  that  wit  or  good- 
nnture  would  have  carried  it  againft 
chaftity. 

Nothing  recommends  a  man  more  to 
the  female  fex  than  courage;  whether  it 
be  that  they  are  pleajed  to  lee  one  who 
is  a  terror  to  others  fall  like  a  flave  at 
their  feet,  or  that  this  quality  fupplies 
their  own  principal  defecl,  in  guarding 
them  from  infults,  and  avenging  their 
quarrels,  or  that  courage  is  a  natural 
indication  of  a  ftrong  and  fprightly  con- 
ititution.  On  the  other  fide,  nothing 
makes  a  woman  more  efteemed  by  the 
oppofitefex  than  chaftity;  whether  it  be 
that  we  always  prize  thole  moil  who  are 
hard«il  to  come  at,  or  that  nothing  be- 


fides  chaftity  with  it's  collateral  attend- 
ants, truth,  fidelity  and  conllancy,  give* 
the  man  a  property  in  the  perfon  he 
loves,  and  confequently  endears  her  to 
him  above  all  things. 

I  am  very  much  pleafed  with  a  paflage 
in  the  inscription  on  a  monument  ereft- 
ed  in  Weftminfter  Abbey  to  the  late 
Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Newcaftle—  <  Her 
name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngeft 
filler  to  the  Lord  Lucas  of  Colcheffer; 
a  noble  family,  for  all  the  brothers 
were  valiant,  and  all  the  fifters  vir- 
tuous/ 

In  books  of  chivalry,  where  the  point 
of  honour  is  {trained  to  madnefe,  the 
whole  ftory  runs  on  chaftity  and  cou- 
rage. The  damfel  is  mounted  on  a 
white  palfrey,  as  an  emblem  of  her  in- 
nocence j  and,  to  avoid  fcandal,  muft: 
have  a  dwarf  for  her  page.  She  is  not 
to  think  of  a  man,  until  fome  misfor- 
tune has  brought  a  knight-errant  to  her 
relief.  The  knight  falls  in  love,  and, 
did  not  gratitude  reftrain  her  from  mur- 
dering her  deliverer,  would  die  at  her 
feet  by  her  difdain.  However,  he  muft 
wait  fome  years  in  the  defert,  before 
her  virgin  heart  can  think  of  a  furren- 
der.  The  knight  goes  off,  attacks 
every  thing  he  meets  that  is  bigger  and 
Wronger  than  himfelf,  feeks  all  oppor- 
ttinities  of  being  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  after  feven  years  rambling  returns 
to  his  miftrefs,  whofe  chaftity  has  been 
attacked  in  the  mean  time  by'giante  and 
tyrants,  and  undergone  as  many  trials 
as  her  lover's  valour. 

In  Spain,  where  there  are  ftill  great 
remains  of  this  romantic  humour,  it  is 
a  tranfporting  favour  for  a  lady  to  caft 
an  accidental  glance  on  her  lover  from 
a  window,  though  it  be  two  or  three 
ftories  high;  as  it  is  ufual  for  the  lover 
to  aflert  his  paflRon  for  his  miftrefs,  in 
iingle  combat  with  a  mad  bull. 

The  great  violation  of  the  point  of 
honour  from  man  to  man,  is  giving  the 
lie.  One  may  tell  another  he  whores, 
drinks,  blalphemes,  and  it  may  pafs 
unrefented  j  but  to  fey  he  lies,  though 

but 
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but  In  jcft,  it  an  affront  that  nothing 
but  blood  can  expiate.      The  i 

(>s  may  be,  becaufe  no  other  vice 
implies  a  want  of  courage  fo  much  a> 
the  making  of  a  lie;  and  therefore  tell- 
man  he  lies,  is  touching  him  in 
o!t  fenfible  part  of  honour,  and 
Hy  calling  him  a  coward.    I  can- 
rot  omit  under  tins  head  what  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  of  the  ancient  Perfuns, 
that  from  the  age  of  five  years  to  twenty 
they  inftrucl   their  ions  only  in   three 
things,  to  manage  the  horie,  to  make 
ufe  of  the  how,  and  to  fpeak  truth. 

The  placing  the  point  of  honour  in 
this  fulie  kind  of  courage,  has  given 
n  to  the  very  retuie  of  mankind, 
who  have  neither  virtue  nor  common 
t  o  lot  up  for  men  of  honour.  An 
Englilh  peer,  who  has  not  been  long 
dead,  ufed  to  tell  a  pleafant  (lory  of  a 
French  gentleman  that  viiited  him  early 
one  morning  at  Paris,  and  after  great 
profeflions  of  reipecl,  let  him  know  that 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  him; 
which,  in  fhort,  amounted  to  this,  that 
he  believed  he  could  tell  his  lordmij^the 
perfon's  name  who  jultled  him  as  he 
came  out  from  the  opera;  but  before  he 
would  proceed,  he  begged  his  lordfhip 
that  he  would  not  deny  him  the  honour 
<ing  him  his  ircond.  The  Eng- 
lifh  lord,  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  a 
very  foolifh  affair,  told  him  that  he  was 
under  engagements  for  his  two  next 
duels  to  a  couple  of  particular  friends. 
Upon  which  the  gentleman  immediately 


withdrew,    hoping  his  lordflnp  would 
not  take  it  ill  if  lie  meddled  no  ' 
in  an  affair  from  whence  he  himfclf  wa» 
to  receive  no  ad 

The  beating  down  this  Mil-  i 
of  honour,  in  fo  vain  *: 
as  thole  of  France, 

.:>  one  oi  the  molt  gl   , 
ol  tluir  piv:<  itign.     It  is  pity 

but  the  puniflunent  of  thefemifchicvous 
notions  fliould  have  in  it  ibme  particular. 
circumtlunce*   of   flume    and    ii 
that  thole  who  are  flavcs  to  ther 
it  inltead  of  advancing  th. 
putations,  they  lead  them  t«  ignominy 
'(honour. 

P  th  if  nut  fufficient  to  deter  men 
who  nuke  it  their  glory  to  dtlpife  it; 
but  if  every  one  that  fought  aduelweie 
to  ftaml  in  the  pillory,  it  would  quickly 
IclVen  the  number  of  thdc  imaginary 
m<  n  of  honour,  and  put  an  end  to  fo 
ablurd  a  practice. 

When  honour  is  a  fupport  to  virtuous 
principles,  and  runs  parallel  with  the 
laws  of  God  and  our  country,  it  cannot 
be  too  much  chcrifhed  and  tncoi: 
but  when  the  dictates  of  honour  ai 
trary  to  thole  of  religion  and  equity, 
they  are  the  greateit  depravations  of  hu- 
man nature,  by  giving  wrong  ambitioi.s 
and  falfe  ideas  of  what  is  good  and 
laudable  j  and  fliould  therefore  be  ex- 
ploded by  all  governments,  and  driven 
out  as  the  bane  and  plague  oi  human 
fociety. 


N°  C.    MONDAY,    JUNE  25. 

Vlt  XGO    CONTULERIM   JUCONDO  SANUS   AMICO. 

HOR.  SAT.  v.  L.  i.  v.  44. 

THI  GREATEST   BLESSING   IS   A   PLEASANT   FRI£ND. 


A  Man  advanced  in  years  that  thinks 
fit  to  look  back,  upon  his  former 
iiff>,  and  calls  that  only  life  which  was 
palfed  with  fatisfaftion  and  enjoyment, 
excluding  all  parts  which  were  not  plea- 
1'unt  to  him,  will  find  himfclf  very 
young,  if  not  in  his  infancy.  Sicknefs, 
ill-humour,  and  idlencls,  will  have  rob- 
bed him  of  a  great  (hare  of  that  fpace 
we  ordinarily  call  our  life.  It  is  there- 
fore the  duty  of  every  man  that  would 
be  true  to  himfelf,  to  obtain,  if  poflible, 
a  difpofition  to  be  pleaied,  and  phce 
hiinfeli'in  a  conftant  aptitude  for  the 


fatisfaclions  of  his  being.  Inflead  of 
this,  you  hardly  lie  a  man  who  is  not 
uneafy  in  pn, portion  to  his  advancement 
in  the  arts  of  life.  An  affeeled  delicacy 
is  the  common  improvement  we  meet 
with  in  thole  who  pretend  to  be  refined 
above  others :  they  do  not  aim  at  true 
pleafu.  Ives,  but  turn  their 

thoughts  upon  obfcrving  the  f'alie  pic:  - 
luies  of  other  men.  Such  people  arc 
valetudinarians  in  fociety,  and  they 
mould  no  more  come  into  company  than 
a  fick  man  fliould  come  into  the  air:  if 
a  man  is  too  weak  to  bear  what  is  3  rc- 
fi'cilmv.r.t. 
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fiemment  to  men  in  health,  he  muft  ftill 
keep  his  chamber.  When  any  one  in 
Sir  Roger's  company  complains  he  is 
out  cf  order,  he  immediately  calls  tor 
forne  pofTet-drink  for  him;  for  which 
reafon  that  fort  of  people  who  are  ever 
bewailing  their  conftitution  in  other 
places,  are  the  chearfulleft  imaginable 
when  he  is  preient. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  fo  many, 
and  they  not  reckoned  abiurd,  fhall  en- 
tertain thofe  with  whom  they  converfe 
by  giving  them  the  hiftory  of  their  pains 
and  aches;  and  imagine  fuch  narrations 
their  quota  of  the  converfation.  This 
is  of  all  other  the  meaneft  help  to  dif- 
courfe,  and  a  man  muft  not  think  at  all, 
or  think  himfelf  very  infignilicant,  when 
he  finds  an  account  of  his  head-ach 
anfwered  by  another  afkir.g  what  news 
in  the  lad  mail?  Mutual  good-humcur 
is  a  drefs  we  ought  to  appear  in  wherever 
v,  e  meet,  and  we  mould  make  no  men- 
tion of  what  concerns  ourielves,  with- 
eut  it  be  of  matters  wherein  our  friends 
ought  to  rejoice;  but  indeed  there  are 
crowds  of  people  who  put  themfelves 
in  no  method  of  plcafing  themfelves  or 
others;  fuch  are  thole  whom  we  ufually 
call  indolent  perfons.  Indolence  is, 
methinks,  an  intermediate  ftate  between 
pleafure  and  pain,  and  very  much  un- 
becoming any  part  of  our  life  after  we 
are  out  cf  the  nurfc's  arms.  Such  an 
averfion  to  labour  creates  a  conftant  wea- 
rineis,  and  one  would  think  mould  make 
exigence  if  If  a  burden.  The  indo- 
lent man  deicencls  from  the  dignity  of 
his  nature,  and  makes  that  being  which 
vas  rational  merely  vegetative;  his  life 
confifts  only  in  the  mere  increafe  and 
decay  of  a  body,  which,  with  relation 
to  the  reft  of  the  world,  might  zs  well 
have  been  uninformed,  as  the  habitation 
of  a  reafonable  mind. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  life  of  that  extra- 
ordinary couple,  Harry  Terfett  and  his 
lady.  Harry  was  in  the  days  of  his 
cy  one  of  thofe  pert  creatures  who 
have  vr.uch  vivacity  and  little  under- 
ftanding:  Mrs.  Rebecca  Quickly, whom 
he  married,  had  all  that  the  fire  of 
youth  ?.r,d  a  lively  manner  could  do  to- 
wards making  an  agreeable  woman. 
Thefe  two  people  of  feeming  merit  fell 
into  each  other's  arms;  andpaffion  be- 
ing fated,  and  no  reafon  or  good  fenfe 
in  either  to  fucceed  it,  their  life  is  now 
at  a  {land;  their  meals  are  inlipul,  and 
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their  time  tedious;  their  fortune  has 
placed  them  above  care,  and  their  lofs 
of  tafte  reduced  them  below  diverfion. 
When  we  talk  of  thefe  as  inftances  of 
inexiftence,  we  do  not  mean,  that  in 
order  to  live  it  is  neceflary  we  mould 
always  be  in  jovial  crews,  or  crowned 
with  chaplets  of  roles,  as  the  merry  fel- 
lows among  the  ancients  are  defcribed; 
but  it  is  intended  by  confidering  thefe 
contraries  to  pleafure,  indolence,  and 
too  much  delicacy,  to  fhew  that  it  is 
prudence  to  preferve  a  dSfpofition  in 
ourielves  to  receive  a  certain  delight  in 
all  we  hear  and  fee. 

This  portable  quality  of  good-hu- 
mour feafons  all  the  parts  and  occur- 
rences we  meet  with,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  there  arc  no  moments  loft,  but  they 
all  pafs  with  fo  much  fatisfaclion,  that 
the  heavielt  of  loads,  when  it  is  a  load, 
that  of  time,  is  never  felt  by  us.  Va- 
rilas  has  this  quality  to  the  higheft  per- 
fection, and  communicates  it  wherever 
he  appears:  the  fad,  the  merry,  the  fe- 
vere,  the  melancholy,  fhew  a  new  chear- 
ful^fs  when  he  comes  amongft  them. 
At  the  fame  time  no  one  can  repeat  any 
thing  thatVarilas  has  ever  faid  that  de- 
ferves  repetition;  but  the  man  has  that 
innate  goodnefs  of  temper,  that  he  is 
welcome  to  every  body,  becaufe  every 
man  thinks  he  is  fo  to  him.  He  does 
not  feem  to  contribute  any  thing  to  the 
mirth  of  the  company;  and  yet  upon 
reflection  you  find  it  all  happened  by 
his  being  there.  I  thought  it  was  whim- 
fically  faid  of  a  gentleman,  that  if  Va« 
rilas  had  wit,  jt  would  be  the  beft  wit 
in  the  world.  It  is  certain,  when  a 
well  corrected  lively  imagination  and 
good-breeding  are  added  to  a  fweetdif- 
pofition,  they  qualify  it  to  be  one  of  the 
greateft  bleflings,  as  well  as  pteafures 
of  life. 

Men  would  come  into  company  with 
ten  times  the  pleafure  they  do,  if  they 
were  fure  of  hearing  nothing  which 
mould  mock  them,  as  well  as  expected 
what  would  pleafe  them.  When  we 
know  every  perfon  that  is  fpoken  of  is 
reprefented  by  one  who  has  no  ill-will, 
and  every  thing  that  is  mentioned  de- 
fcribed  by  one  that  is  apt  to  fet  it  in  the 
beft  light,  the  entertainment  muft  be 
delicate,  becaufe  the  cook  has  nothing 
brought  to  his  hand  but  what  is  the  moft 
excellent  in  it's  kind.  Beautiful  pic- 
tures are  the  entertainments  of  pure 

minds, 
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•  nines  uft1  • 

.  the  life  of  LI 

,  prekntcd  but  in   it's 


excellence}  and  a  degree  tows 
in  nothing  is 
in  it's  degeneracy. 
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N°  Cr.    TUESDAY,    JUNE   26. 

ROMUI.US,   F.T    L1BF.R    P  A  T  F  *  ,   KT   CUM   CASTOR*    POLLUX, 

;  MIA    F  A  C  T  A .    P  E  O  R  U  M    INTFMPLA    R  E  C  E  P  T  I  J 

DUM    TF.  RRAJHOM1NUMQ.UECOLUNT   GENUS,   ASPKR  A    BELLA 

COMPONUNT,   AGRO»   ASSIGNANT,   OPPlDA   CONDUNTj 

1>LORAVERE    SUIS    NUN    RESPONDERE    FAVOR EM 

•  P«*ATUM  MiRlM- HOR.EP.  I.    L.2.    Y.    C. 

IMITATED. 

EDWARD    AND    HENRY,  NOW    THE   BOAST  OF    fAMK, 
AND    VIRTUOUS   ALFRED,   A    MORE    SACRED    NAME, 

AFTER  A  LIKE  Of  GEN'ROUS  TOILS  ENDUR'p, 
THE  GAUL  SUBDU'D,  OR  PROPER  TY  SECUR'D, 
AMBITION  HUMBLED,  MIGHTY  CITIES  STOP.M'D, 
OR  LAWS  ES TABLISH'D,  AND  THE  WORLD  REFORM'D^ 
CLOS'D  THEIR  LONG  GLORIES  WITH  A  SIGH,  TOFIND 
Til'  UNWILLING  GRATITUDE  OF  BASE  MANKIND. 


•/^ENSURE,'  fays  a  Kite  ingenious 

VJ  author,  <  is  the  tax  a  man  pays 

'  to  the  public  for  being  eminent.'    It  is 

a  folly  for  an  eminent  man  to  think  of 

•;g  it,  and  a  weakn-.-fs  to  be  affected 
with  it.  All  the  illultrious  perfons  of 
antiquity,  and  indeed  of  every  age  in  the 
world,  have  pa  fled  through  this  fiery 

i^ainll 

>ch  but  obicurity;  it  is  a  kind  of 
concomitant  to  greatr.;  s  and 

invectives  were  ..  1    part   of  a 

Roman  triumph. 

If  men  of  eminence  are  expofed  to 
cenfnre  on  one  hand,  they  are  as  much 
liable  to  flattery  on  the  other.  If  they 
receive  reproaches  which  are  not  due  to 
them,  they  likewife  receive  praifes  which 
they  do  not  defcrve.  In  a  word,  the 
man  in  a  high  poll  is  never  regarded 
with  an  indifferent  eye,  but  always  con- 

i  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  For 
this  rea'bn  j»;-i  I'ms  in  great  ftations have 

n  their  ti  ue  characters  drawn  until 
S  after  their  deaths.  Their 
peilbnal  fiiendiliips  and  enmities  muft 
ceale,  and  the  parties  they  were  engaged 
in  he  at  an  end,  before  their  faults  or 
their  virtues  can  have  julliccdone  them. 
When  writers  have  theleull  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  the  truth,  they  are  in 
tlu-  bell  dilpoCition  to  tell  it. 

It  is  therefore  the  privilege  of  pofte- 

lity  to  adiuft  the  chaiafters  of  illuftrious 

>,  and  to  fet  matters  ri.^ht  between 

Ti':ofc  antajonilh,  who  by  ihcir  rivalry 


for  greatnefs  divided  a  whole  age  into 
factions.     We  can  nowallo 
be  a  great  man,  without  derogatin 
Pompey;   and  celebrate  the  vin 
Cato,  without  detracting  from  thofe  of 
Every  one  that  has  been  long 
dead  lias  a  due  proportion  of  praife  al- 
lotcd  him,  in  which  whillt  l:e  lived  his 
friends  were  tooprofufe  and  his  enemies 
too  fparing. 

According  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  cal- 
culations, the  laft  comet  that  made  it's 
appearance  in  1680,  imbibed  fo  much 
heat  bv  it's  approaches  to  the  fun,  that 
it  would  have  been  two  thotifand  times 
hotter  than  red-hot  iron,  had  it  been  a 
globe  cf  that  mc-tal;  and  that  fuppofing 
h  a-  big  as  the  enrth,  and  at  the  f.:mc 
dift-in'ce  from  the  fun,  it  would  be  fifty'' 
thoufand  years  in  cooling,  before  it  re- 
covered it's  natural  temper.  In  the 
like  manner,  if  an  Englimman  confide:  s 
the  great  ferment  into  which  our  poli- 
tical world  is  thrown  at  prefent,  and 
how  intenfely  it  is  heated  in  all  it'i 
he  cannot  fuppofe  that  it  will  cool 
in  4efs  than  three  hundred  years.  In 
ftu'h  a  tract  of  time  it  is  pofTlble  that  the 

:xtin- 

guiihfd,  and  >HH  ieveral  clalTes  of  great 
ted  under  their  proper  cha- 
racters.    Some  eminent  hiitorian  may 
then    •  at  will  not 

'  recer.  ,'  as  Tucitus  ex.- 

it,  with  the  pifiions  and  prejudices  of  a 
cotempcrary  author,  but  make  an  im- 
2  C  partial 
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partial  dirtribution  of  fame  among  the 
great  men  of  the  prefent  age. 

I  cannot  forbear  entertaining  myfelf 
very  often  with  the  idea  of  inch  an  ima- 
ginary hiftorian  defcribmg  the  reign  of 
Anne  the  Fii  ft,  and  introducing  it  with 
a  preface  to  his  reader,  that  he  is  now 
entering  upon  the  mod  fhining  pait  of 
theEnglifh  ftory.     The  great  rivals  in 
fame  will  be  then  diitinguimed  accord- 
ing to  their  refpective  merits,  and  mine 
in  their  proper  points  of  light.     '  Such 
'  an  one,'  fays  the  hiftorian,  '  though 
variouflv  reprefented  by  the  writers  of 
his  own  age,  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities, 
great  application,  and  xmcommbn  in- 
tegrity: nor  was  fuch  an  one,  though 
of  an  oppofite  party  ami  Lntereft,  in- 
ferior to  him  in  any  of  thefe  refpects.' 
The  feveral  antagonists  who  now  endea- 
vour to  depreciate  one  another,  and  are 
celebrated  or  traductd  by  different  par- 
ties, will  then  have  the  fame  body  of 
admirers,  and  appear  Muftrious   in  the 
opinion  of  the   whole  Britifh    nation. 
The  deferring  man,  who  can  now  re- 
commend himftlf  to  the  efteen;  of  but 
half  his  countrymen,  will   then   receive 
the  approbations    and   applaufes   of  a 
whole  agfc. 

Among  the  iVvernl  perfons  that  flou- 
rifh  in  this  glorious  reign,  there  is  no 
queftion  but  fuch  a  future  hiftorian,  as 
the  perfon  cf  whom  I  ain  fpeaking,  will 
make  mention  of  the  men  of  genius  and 
learning,  who  have  now  any  figure  in 
the  Britifh  nation.  For  my  own  part, 
I  often  flatter  myfelf  with  the  honour- 
able mention  which  will  then  be  made 
of  me;  and  havexdrawn  up  a  paragraph 
in  my  own  imagination,  that  I  fancy 
will  not  be  altogether  unlike  what  will 
be  found  in  fome  page  or  other  of  this 
imaginary  hiftoi  ian. 

'  It  was  under  this  reign/  fays  he, 
that  the  Spectator  publifhed  thofe  little 
diurnal  eflays  which  are  Mill  extant. 
We  know  very  little  ®f  the  name  or 
perfon  of  this  author,  except  only  that 
he  was  a  man  of  a  very  fhort  face, 
extremely  addicted  to  filence,  and  fo 
great  a  tover  of  knowledge,  that  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo  for  no 
other  reafbn  but  to  take  the  meafure 
of  a  pyramid.  His  chief  friend  was 
one  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  a  whimli- 
cal  country  knight,  and  a  Templar 
whole  namt  he  has  not  tranfmitted  to 
us.  He  lived  a*  a  lodger  at  the  houie 


of  a  widow-woman,  and  was  a  great 
humourift  in  all  parts  of  his  life. 
This  is  all  we  can  affirm  with  any 
certainty  of  his  perfon  and  character. 
As  for  his  f peculations,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  feveral  obfolete  words  and  ob- 
fcure  phrafes  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lired,  we  ftill  underftand  enough  of 
them  to  fee  the  diverfions  and  charac- 
ters of  theEnglifh  nation  in  his  time: 
not  but  that  we  are  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  mirth  and  humour  of  the 
author,  who  has  doubtlefs  drained 
many  reprefentations  of  things  beyond 
the  truth.  For  if  we  interpret  his 
words  in  their  literal  meaning,  we 
muft  fuppofe  that  women  of  the  firft 
quality  uied  topafs  away  whole  morn- 
ings at  a  puppet- (how:  that  they  at- 
tefttd  their  principles  by  their  patches : 
that  an  audience  would  fit  out  an 
evening  to  hear  a  dramatical  perform- 
ance written  in  a  language  which  they 
did  not  underftand:  that  chairs  and 
flower- pots  were  introduced  as  actors 
upon  the  Britifh  ftage:  that  a  promif- 
cuous  afTembly  of  men  and  women 
were  allowed  to  meet  at  midnight  in 
mafcjues  within  the  verge  of  the  court: 
with  many  improbabilities  of  the  like 
nature.  We  muft  therefore,  in  thefe 
and  the  like  cafes,  fuppofe  that  thefe 
remote  hints  and  alluiions  aimed  at 
fome  certain  follies  which  were  then 
in  vogue,  and  which  at  prefent  we 
have  iiot  any  notion  of.  We  may 
guefs  by  feveral  paffages  in  the  Spe- 
culations, that  there  were  writers  who 
endeavoured  to  detract  from  the  works 
of  this  author;  but  as  nothing  of  thi* 
natuye  is  come  down  to  us,  we  can- 
not guefs  at  any  objections  that  could 
be  made  to  his  paper.  If  we  confi- 
der  his  ftile  with  that  indulgence 
which  we  muft  (hew  to  old  Englifh 
writers,  or  if  we  look  into  the  variety 
of  his  fuhjects,  vrith  thole  feveral  cri- 
tical dillertations,  moral  reflections, 


The  following  part  of  the  paragraph 
is  fo  much  to  my  advantage,  and  be- 
yond any  thing  I  can  pretend  to,  that  I 
hope  my  reader  will  excui's  mt  for  not 
inferting  it.  L, 

N«  CII. 
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N°  CII.     WEDNESDAY,   JUNE  27. 


— — — I.  CSUS   ANIMO   BCRFNT    A  I  IQ^JANDO   DAR1, 
AD    COGITANDUM   MELIOR    U  T    H/UFAT    SIB1. 


PH.T.DR.  FA».  xrv.  i    3. 


THE    MIND    OUGHT  SOMETIMES    TO   Bf     DIVERTED,   THAT   IT   MAY   *  E  T  U  R  N    T»l« 
BETTER   TO    THINKING. 


I  Do  not  know  whether  to  call  the  fol- 
lowing letter  a  latire  upon  coqi: 
or  a  irprr'.ent  iticn  of  their 

i  accomplifhmen  •  other 

title  to  give  it;  hut  as  it  is  I  mill  com- 
municate it  t )  the  public.  It  will  fuffi- 
ciently  explain  it's  o.- 

iluill  give  it  my  reader  at  length, 
without  cither  preface  or  pofticript. 

MR.    SFECTATOR, 

'IJIT'OMEN  are  armed  with  fans  as 

men  with  i  words,  and  fometimes 

do  more  execution  with  them.     To  the 

rnd  therefore  that  ladies  may  be  entire 

mtftreflet   of  the  weapons  which    they 

I  have  creeled  an  academy  for  the 

training  up   of  young  women   in   the 

oife  of  the  fan,'  according  to  the 

molt   famionable  airs  and  motions  tJiat 

are  now  practifed  at  court.     The  ladies 

jr'  fans  undeu  me  are  drawu 

up  twice  a  dav    in  my  great  hall, 

they  arc  inltaicled  in  the  life  of  their 

and  exercikd  by  the  following 
Words  of  coinmand  : 

Handle  your  fans, 

Unfurl  your  fans, 

Difcharge  your  fans, 

Ground  your  fans, 

Recover  vour  fails, 

Flutter  your  fans. 

By  the  right  oblervation  of  thefe  few 
plain  words  of  command,  a  woman  of 
a  tolerable  genius,  who  will  apply  her- 
iclf  diligently  to  her  exercife  for  the 
1'pace  of  but  one  half-year,  mall  be  able 
to  give  her  fan  all  the  graces  that  can 
poffibly  enter  into  that  little  modifh 

line. 

But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may 
form  to  themfelves  a  right  notion  of  tins 
exercile,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  to 

»  all  it's   parts.     When  my  fe- 

nt   is  drawn   up    in   array, 

with  every  one  her  weapon  in  her  hand, 

,   the  word  '  to  handle 

4  their  fans, 'each  of  them  fhakes  her  fan 

at  me  with  a  imile,  then  gives  herright- 

hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the  fhoufder, 

then  i  relic*  her  lips  with  the  extremity 


of  her  fan,  the*  lets  her  arms  fall  in  nn 

.  IjriJs 

to  receive  the  next  word  rt 
All  this  is  done  with  a  dole  tin,  and  is 
generally  Jearned  in  the  firitwtek. 

The  next  motion  is  that  of  '  m.fuil- 
'  ing  the  fan/  in  which  are  compie- 
hended  levt-ral  little  flirts  ™d  vibrations, 
as  alfo  gradual  and  deliberate  openings, 
with  many  voluntary  fallings  afunder 
in  the  fan  itfelf,  that  are  feldom  learned 
under  a  month's  practice.  This  part 
of  the  exercile pleafes  the  fpedltort  more 
than  any  other,  as  it  difcovers  on  a  fu<j- 
clcn  an  infinite  number  ot  cupids,  gai- 
lands,  altars,  birds,  hearts,  rainbows, 
and  the  like  agreeable  figxires,  that  d-i- 
play  thcmfelves  to  view,  whilti  every 
one  in  the  regiment  holds  a  picture  in 
her  hand. 

Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  ' 

*  charge  their  fans,'  they  give  one  gene- 
ral crack  that  mav  be  heard  at  a  confi- 
derxble  diftancc  when  the  wind  nts  fair. 
This  is  one  of  the  moft  dim'cult  parts 
.of  jthe  ejcercife;  b.'it  I  have  fcveral  la- 
dies with  me,  who  at  their  firlt  entrance 
could  not  give  a  pop  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  at  the  further  end  of  a  room,  who 
can  now*  diicharge  a  fan'  in  fttch  a  man- 
ner, that  it  fhall  make  a  report  like  a 
pocket- piltol.     I    have  likewile    taken 
care,  in  older  to  hinder  young  women 
from  letting  off  their  fans  in  wroii^ 
places  or  unfuitable  occafions,   to  (hew 
upon  what  fubject  the  crack  of  a  fan 
may  come  in  properly*  I  have  likewife 
invented  a  fan  with  which  a  girl  of  fix- 
ffen,  by  the  help  of  a  litt.K-  wind  which 
is  inclofed  about  one  of  the  Jar^ eft  Hicks, 
can  make  as  loud  a  ci:uk  as  a  woman 
of  fifty  with  an  ordinary  r 

When  the  fans  ate  tbu*  '  JU'charged,' 
the  word  of  command  in  courfe  is  to 

*  grov.  -anj.'     This  teaches  a 
lady  to  q.  ;t  her  f:-.n  gncefully  when  me 
throws  it  a  fide  i»n  order  to  tako  xip  a 
pack  of  ca:  a  curl  of  hair,  re- 
place a  tailing  pin,  or  apply  herfclf  to 
any  other  mattej-  of  importance.     This 
part  of  the  txcrcile,  as  it  only  confifls 

i  C  *  in 
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in  toiling  a  fan  with  an  air  upon  a  long 
table,  (which  Hands  by  for  that  purpoit) 
may  be  learned  in  two  days  time  us  well 
as  in  a  twelvemonth. 

When    my  female  regiment  is  thus 

•  d,    l'  generally  let  them   walk 
about  the  room  for  fome  time;  when  en 

ijn,   like  ladies   that   look  upon 
•-vatches  after  a  long  vifit,  they  all 
of  them  haften  to  their  arms,  catch  them 
vip  in  a  hurry,  and  place  themfl-h 
their  proper  ftationS  upon  my  <. 
our — «  Recover  your  fans!1     This  part 
of  the  cxercife  is  not  difficult,  provided 
a  woman  applies  her  thoughts  to  it. 

The  '  fluttering  of  the  fan1  is  the  laft, 
and  indeed  the  mafter- piece  of  the  whole 
cxercife;  but  if  a  lady  does  not  mif- 
fpend  her  time,  fhe  may  make  herfelf 
miftreis  of  it  in  three  months.  I  ge- 
nerallv  lay  afide  the  dog-days  and  the 
hot  time  cf  the  fu miner  for  the  teach- 
ing this  part  of  the  exercife;  for  as  foon 
as  ever  I  pronounce — '  Flutter  your 
*  fans,'  the  place  is  filled  with  fo  many 

;  s  and  gentle  breezes  as  are  very 

ing  in  "that  feafon  of  the  year, 

.;:  they  might  be  dangerous  to  la- 

ider  conftitution  in  any  other. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions 

to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  *  flutter  of  a 

:'    there  is  the  angry  flutter,    the 
moaifn  flutter,  the  timorous  flutter,  the 


confufed  flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and 
the  amorous  flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious, 
there  is  fcarce  any  emotion  in  the  mind 
which  does  not  produce  a  fuitable  agi- 
tation in  the  fan;  infomuch,  that  if  I 
only  fee  the  fan  of  a  difciplined  lady,  I 
know  very  well  whether  flic  laughs, 
frowns,  or  blufhes.  I  have  feen  a  fan 
fo  very  angry,  that  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  for  the  abfent  lover  who  pro- 
voked it  to  have  come  within  the  wind 
of  it;  and  at  other  times  fovcry  languifh- 
ing,  that  I  have  been  glad  forthelady's 
fake  the  lover  was  at  a  fufiicient  dif- 
tance  from  it.  I  need  not  add,  that  a 
fan  is  either  a  prude  cr  coquette,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  perfon  who 
bears  it.  To  conclude  my  letter,  I  muft 
acquaint  you  that  I  have  from  my  own 
observations  compiled  a  little  treatife  for 
the  ufe  of  my  fcholars,  infilled  *  The 
1  Paflkms  of  the  Fan;1  which  I  will  com- 
municate to  you,  if  you  think  it  may  be 
of  ufe  to  the  public.  I  (hall  have  a 
general  review  on  Thurfday  m-xt;  to 
which  you  fhall  be  very  welcome  if  you 
will  honour  it  with  your  prefence. 

I  am,  &c. 

P.S.  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the 
whole  art  of  gallanting  a  fan. 

N.B.  I  have  ftveral  little  plain  fans 
made  for  this  ufe,  to  avoid  expence. 


N'CIH.     THURSDAY,    JUNE  28, 

.  •      SIEI  QJUIVIS 

SPERIT  IDEM:  SUDET  MULTUM,  FRUSTRAQJJE- LABORF T 
AUSUS  IDEM HOR.  ARS  POET.  v.  240. 

ALL  MEN  WILL  TRY,  AND  HOPE  TO  WRITE  AS  WELL, 

AND  NOT  (WITHOUT  MUCH  PAINS)  BE  UNDECEIV'D,  ROSCOMMON, 


M 


Y  friend  the  divine  having  bjeen 
uftd  with  words  of  complaifance, 
which  he  thinks  could  be  properly  ap- 
plied to  no  one  living,  and  1  think  could 
be  only  fpoken  of  him,  and  that  in  his 
abfence,  was  fo  extremely  offended  with 
••iceflive  way  of  fpeaking  civilities 
among  us,  that  he  made  a  difcourfe 
again tl  it  at  the  club;  which  he  con- 
ciudtd  with  this  remark,  that  he  had 
not  heard  one  compliment  made  in  our 
fociety  fmce  it's  commencement.  Every 
one  was  p]eafed  with  his  conclufion  : 
and  as  each  knt;w  his  good  will  to  the 
reft,  he  was  convinced  that  the  many 
:  ions  of  kindnefs  and  fervice,  which 
-ujnarily  meet  with,  are  not  na- 


tural where  the  heart  is  well  inclined; 
but  are  a  prostitution  of  fpeech,  feldom 
intended  to  mean  any  part  of  what  they 
exprefs,  never  to  mean  all  they  exprefs, 
Our  reverend  friend,  upon  this  topic, 
pointed  out  to  us  two  or  three  paragraphs 
on  this  fubjecl  in  the  firft  fermon  of  the 
firft  volume  of  the  late  archbimop's 
pofthumous  works.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  read  any  thing  that  pleafed 
me  more,  and  as  it  is  the  praife  of  Lon- 
ginus,  that  he  fpeaks  of  the  fublime  in  a 
ftile  fuitable  to  it,  fo  one  may  fay  of  this 
author  upon  fmcerity,  that  he  abhors 
any  pomp  ef  rhetoric  on  this  occafion, 
and  treats  it  with  more  than  ordinary 
fimplicity,  at  once  to  be  a  preacher  and 

WJ 
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an  example.     With  what  command  of 
himli  II  !  iy    h'-forr   US,    in    the 

t  his  profeflion, 

v  the    leall  liberty  ai».l 

:!ion  would  be  the  molt 

.  it  ami  fatire!   But  lr' 

iiljKjlcd,  and  the  good  111:111  chal- 

rat  wit   in  Inch 
that  he  was  aMe  to  fpeak  a- 

•  — Araongft  too  mtny  other  m£ 

of  the  great  corruption  and  degeneracy 
of  the  age  wherein  we  live,  the 
and  general  want  of  iir.cerity  in 

nn   is  none  of  the  k-aft.     The 

woi  1  :    diiiimula- 

'  tion  and  compliment,  that  men's  words 

:    their 

*  thoughts;  and    •  MIX-  his 

.   .,-id  ipuks  as  he 

'  thinks,  and  do  nutexprefs  more  kind- 

...m,  than  men  ulually 

tor    any   mnn,    he    can    hardly 

the  ccnfureof  wart  of  breeding. 

old  Englifh  plainnHs  and  fmce- 

'  rity,  that  generous  integrity  of  nature, 

'  and  honefty  of  difpofition,  which  al- 

'  ways  argues  true  greatnefs  of  mind, 

*  and  is  ufually  accompanied  with  un- 
'  daunted  courage  and  refolution,  is  in 

it  meal  lire  loft  amongft  us:  there 

been  a  long  endeavour  to  tranf- 

'   form  us  into  foreign  manners  and  fa- 

'   fhions,  and  to  bring  us  to  a  fervile 

'  imitation  of  none  of  the  beft   of  our 

'ibours  in   fome   of  the  wcrft  of 

'   their  qualities.     The  diale6l  of  con- 

'  verfation   is   now-^a-days  fo    fwelled 

'  with  vanity  and   compliment,  and  fo 

*  furfeited,  as  I  may  fay,  of  exprcflions 
'  of  kindutfs  and  refpecl,  that  if  a  man 
'  that  lived  an  age  or  two  ago  mould 
'  return  into  the  world  again,  he  would 
'  really  want  a  dictionary  to  help  him 
'  to  underhand  his  own  language,  and 
'  to  know  the  true  intrinfic  value  of  the 
'  phrafe  in  fafliion,  and  would  hardly 
'  at  firft  believe  at  what  a  low  rate  the 
1  higheft  ftrains  and  cxpreflions  of  kind- 
1  nefs  imaginable  do  commonly  pals  in 
'  current  payment;  and  when  he  fhould 
'  come  to  underftahd  it,  it  would  be  a 
'  great  while  before  he  could  bring  him- 
1  lelf  with  a  good  countenance  and  a 
1  good  confcicnce  to  converle,  with  men 
1  upon  equal  terms,  and  in  their  own 

'  And  in  truth  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whc- 
thcr  it  mould  more  provoke  our  con- 
tempt  or  our  pity,  to  hear  what  fo- 
exprcfllons  of  refpeft  and  kind- 


nefs  will  pai's  between  men,  almoll 

•.,    how    f^: 

and  rlleem   they  will 
whom  prrhaps  they  never  l.ixv  I, 
aii.l  how  tniin-ly  t'ney  are  all  on  the 
iu  Icien  devoti-d  l<>  hi--,  ii-ivice   in 

,   for    nortalbn;    how  infinitely 
•;ly  obliged  to  him,   i 

w  extremely  they  will 
be  concerned  for  him  ;  yea  and  afflict- 
ed too,  for  no  caufe.     I  know  it  is 
MI  ju  (tin*  cat  ion  of  this  hollow  kind 
of  conversion,  that  there  is  no  harm, 
nor   real  deceit   in  component,    but 
:  utter  is  well  enough,  io  long  as 
we  undcriiand  one  another;  "  ft  verb* 
valent  ut   numrni — Words  are  like 
money:"  and  when  the  current  value 
of  them  is  generally  underltood,  no 
man   is  cheated  by  them.     This  is 
fomething   if  fuch  words   were  any 
thing;  but  being  brought  into  the  ac- 
count, they  aie  mere  cyphers.     How- 
ever, it  is  ftill  a  juft  matter  of  com- 
plaint,   that   fmcerity  and  plainnefs 
are  out  of  faflu'on,  and  that  our  lan- 
guage is  running  into  a  lie;  and  that 
men  have  almoil  quite  perverted  the 
ute  of  fpeech,  and  made  words  to  fig- 
nify  nothing;  that  the  greateft  part  of 
the  converfation  of  mankind  is   little 
el!e  but  driving  a  trade  ofdiiTimula- 
tion;  infomuch  that  it  would  make  a 
man  heartily  lick  and   weary  of  the 
world,  to  fee  the  little  fincerity  that 
is  in  ufe  and  practice  among  men/ 
When  the  vice  is  placed  in  this  con- 
temptible light,  he  argues  unanfwerably 
againft  it,  in  words  and  thoughts  fo  na- 
tural, that   any  man   who  reads   them 
would  imagine  he  himfelf  could  have 
been  the  author  of  them. 

*  If  the  fliow  of  any  thing  be  good 
for  any  thing,  I  am  fure  fmcerjty  is 
better;  for  why  does  any  man  dif- 
femble,  or  feem  to  be  that  which  he 
is  not,  but  becaufe  he  thinks  it  good 
to  have  fuch  a  quality  as  he  pretends 
to?  For  to  counterfeit  and  dillemble, 
is  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  fome 
real  excellency.  Now  the  beft  way 
in  the  world  to  feem  to  be  any  thing, 
is  really  to  be  what  he  would  feem  to 
be.  Befules,  that  it  is  many  times  as 
troubleiometo  make  good  the  pretence 
of  a  good  quality,  as  to  have  it;  and 
.in  have  it  not,  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  he  is  difcovered  to  want  it;  and 
then  all  his  pains  and  labour  to  feem 
to  have  it,  is  loft.* 

In 
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Tn  another  part  of  the  fame  difcourfe 
lie  goes  on  to  (hew,  that  all  artifice  mult 
naturally  tend  to  the  difappointment  of 
him  that  praftifes  it. 

'  Whatlbever  convenience  may  be 
'  thought  to  be  in  falmood  and  diflimu- 
'  lation,  it  is  foo'n  over;  but  the  incon- 
'  venience  of  it  is  perpetual,  becaufe  it 
'  brings  a  man  under  an  everlafting 


jealoufy  and  fulpicion,  fo  that  ; 
not  believed  when  he  (peaks  truth,  nor 
trufted  when  perhaps  he  means  ho- 
neftly.  When  a  man  hath  once  for- 
feited the  reputation  of  his  integrity, 
he  is  fet  faft,  and  nothing  will  then 
ferve  his  turn,  neither  truth  nor  falfe- 
hood.' 

R 


NQ  CIV.    FRIDAY,    JUNE  29. 


HARFALYCE. 


•<i.tTALIS  EC^UOS   THREISSA    FATIGAT 

.  VlRG.^N.   I.    V.    3*0, 


WITH   SUCH   ARRAY   HARPAiTCI    BESTRODE 
HER    THRACIAN    COURSER. 


DRYBEN. 


IT  would  be  a  nobler  improvement, 
or  rather  a  recovery  of  what  we  call 
good-breeding,  if  nothing  were  to  pafs 
amongft  us  for  agreeable  which  was  the 
Jeatf  tranfgreflion  againft  that  rule  of  life 
called  decorum,  or  a  regard  to  decency. 
This  would  command  the  refpeft  of 
mankind,  becaufe  it  carries  in  it  defe- 
rence to  their  good  opinion,  as  humility 
lodged  in  a  worthy  mind  is  always  at- 
tended with  a  certain  homage,  which 
•no  haughty  foul,  with  all  the  arts  ima- 
ginable, will  ever  be  able  to  purchale. 
Tully  fays,  virtue  anil  decency  are  fo 
nearly  related,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fe- 
pa>  ate  them  from  each  other  but  in  our 
imagination.  As  the  beauty  of  the 
body  always  accompanies  the  health  of 
it,  fo  certainly  is  decency  concomitant 
to  virtue:  as  beauty  of  body,  with  an 
agreeable  carriage,  pleafes  the  eye,  and 
that  pleafure  confifts  in  that  we  obferve 
all  the  parts  with  a  certain  elegance  are 
proportioned  to  eacli  other j  fo  does  de- 
cency of  behaviour  which  appears  in  our 
lives  obtain  the  approbation  of  all  with 
whom  we  converfe,  from  the  order, 
confiftency,  and  moderation  of  our  words 
^id  aftjons.  This  flows  from  the  re- 
verence we  bear  towards  every  good 
man,  and  to  the  world  in  general;  for 
to  be  negligent  of  what  any  one  thinks 
of  you,  does  not  only  fhew  you  arrogant 
but  abandoned.  In  all  thefe  confide- 
rations  we  are  to  diftinguifh  how  one 
virtue  differs  from  another;  as  it  is  the 
part  of  iuftice  never  to  do  violence,  it  is 
of  modefty  never  to  commit  offence.  In 
this  laft  particular  lies  the  whole  force 
•f  what  is  called  decency  j  to  this  pur- 


pofe  that  excellent  moralift  above-meu- 
tioned  talks  of  decency;  but  this  quality 
is  more  eafily  comprehended  by  an  or- 
dinary capacity,  than  exprefled  with  all 
his  eloquence.  This  decency  of  beha- 
viour is  generally  tranfgrefiecl  among  all 
orders  of  men  :  nay,  the  very  women, 
though  themfelves  created  it  as  it  were 
for  ornament,"  are  oft  A  very  much  mif- 
taken  in  this  ornamental  part  of  life. 
It  would,  methinks,  be  a  ihort  ruk  for 
behaviour,  if  every  young  lady  in  her 
drefs,  words  and  acYions,  were  only  to 
recommend  herfolf  as  a  filter,  daughter, 
or  wife,  and  make  herfelf  the  more 
eileemed  in  one  of  thole  characters. 
The  care  of  themfelves,  with  regard  to 
the  families  in  which  women  are  born, 
is  the  bell  motive  for  their  being  courted 
to  come  into  the  alliance  of  other  houfej. 
Nothing  can  promote  this  end  more  than 
a  ftri£l  prefervation  of  decency.  I  fhoul.cl 
be  glad  if  a  certain  equeftrian  order  o.f 
ladies,  fome  of  whom  one  meets  in  an 
evening  at  every  outlet  of  the  town, 
would  take  this  fubjecl  into  their  ferious 
confideration :  in  order  thereunto  the  fol- 
lowing letter  may  not  be  wholly  un- 
worthy their  perufal. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

/~>  O I N  G  lately  to  take  the  air  in  one 
^-^  of  the  moft  beautiful  evenings  this 
feafon  has  produced;  as  I  was  admiring 
the  ferenity  of  the  fky,  the  lively  colours 
of  the  fields,  and  the  variety  of  the 
landfcip  evtry  way  around  me,  my  eyes 
were  fudclenly  called  off  from  thefe  in- 
animate objects  by  a  little  party  of  horfe- 
men  I  fa\v  pafiing^he  road .  The  greater 

part 
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I  them  tilapcd  my  particular  i>!>- 

•     ..      ;ny  whole  at- 
hxed  on  a  very  fair  youth 
in    the  midit  of  tlit-ni, 

.v.l    by  fume 
M'jon  ID  :i  romance,     li 

.  mdhabir,  had  a  ruin. 

languishing 
•red  in  his  air;  his  h:»:: 

•i  con- 
ic   length  on   his  Ihouldcrs,  and 
I,   :-.>  if  by  the  hands 
imltreft.,  in  a  IcaiK-t  ribbon,  which 
like  a  Itreanier  behind  him;  he 
:oat  and  wailtcoat  of  bluecamblet 
trimmed  and  em! 

cravat  of  the  fmett  lao  .  ,  in  a 

fmart  cock,  a  little  beaver  hat 
with  filvcr,  and  made  more  fprightly  by 

er.  Hi-,  horfif  too,  wricn 
pacer,  was  adorned  after  the  lame  airy 
r,  and  fcemed  to  fliare  in  the  va- 
nity of  th?  rider.  As  I  was  pitying  the 
luxury  of  this  young  per  ton,  who  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  been  educated  only 
as  an  object  of  fight,  I  perceived  on  my 
nearer  approach,  and  as  I  turned  my  eyes 
downward,  a  part  of  the  equipage  I  had 
not  obferved  before,  which  was  a  petti- 
coat of  the  fame  with  the  coat  and  waift- 
After  this  difcovery,  I  looked 
again  on  the  face  of  the  fair  Amazon 
who  had  thus  deceived  me,  and  thought 
thofe  features  which  had  before  offlndal 
me  by  their  foftnef?,  were  now  ttrength- 
ened  into  as  improper  a  boldnefs;  and 
though  her  eyes,  nofe,  and  mouth, 
feemed  to  be  formed  with  perfect  fym- 
metry,  I  am  not  certain  whether  me, 
\»ho  in  appearance  was  a  very  hand- 
fome  youth,  may  not  be  in  reality  a  very 

•utrent  woman. 

There  is  an  objection  which  naturally 
prefents  itfelf  againft  thefe  occafional  per- 
plexities and  mixtures  of  drefs,  which 
is,  that  they  feem  to  break  in  upon  that 
propriety  and  diftinction  of  appearance 
;ch  the  beauty  of  different  charac- 


ters is  preferved ;  and  if  they  flic 

more  frequent  than  they  arc 

would  look  like  turning  our  public  af- 

,'o    a.    gen,. 
>delof  this  Amazonia 
habit  for  ladies,  was,  .. 

,  and  well  enough 
gaiety  of  a  people  wlio  are 

v.cej  but  I  cannot  help  thinl. 
••-wardly  yet  on  our  Kngli'/; 
di-lty.     The  petticoat  is  a  kind  of  in- 
cumb'.  -.'I  if  the  Amazon 

/hould  think  fit  to  go  on  in  this  plundei 
of  our  foe's  ornaments*  they  ou^Iu  t., 

add  to  their  fpoiis,  and  compleat  theii 
:i  over  us,  by  wearing  the  breeches. 
If  u  be  natural  to  contract  infenfibly 
the  manners  of  thofe  we  imitate,  the 
ladies  who  are  pleafed  with  afTuming 
our  drefTes  will  do  us  more  honour  than 
we  deferve,  but  they  will  do  it  at  tikis 
own  expcnce.  Why  ftiould  the  lovely 
Camilla  deceive  us  in  more  mapes  than 
her  own,  and  affect  to  be  repreiented  in 
her  picture  with  a  gun  and  a  f  • 
while  her  elder  brother,  the  heir  of  a 
worthy  family,  is  drawn  in  filks  like 
his  litter?  The  drefs  and  air  of  a  man 
are  not  well  to  be  divided  j  and  thoie 
who  would  not  be  content  with  the  lat- 
ter, ought  never  to  think  of  affuming 
the  former.  There  is  fo  large  a  portion 
of  natural  agreeabfakda  among  the  fair- 
fex  of  our  irtand,  that  they  fcem  betra\  - 
ed  into  thefe  romantic  habits  without 
having  the  fame  occafion  for  the;;, 
their  inventors:  all  that  needi  to  be  de- 
fired  of  them  is,  that  they  would  be 
themfelvcs,  that  is,  what  nature  dt- 
flgned  them;  and  to  fee  their  miftake 
when  they  depart  from  this,  let  them 
look  upon  a  man  who  affects  the  foft- 
nefs  and  effeminacy  of  a  woman,  to 
learn  how  their  fex  mull  appear  to  us, 
when  approaching  to  the  refemblance  of ' 
a  man.  I  an*,  Sir,  your  moft  humble 
fervant. 
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N«  CV.     SATURDAY,    JUNE    30. 


ID    ARBITROR 
ADPRIME   IK    VITA   E3SI;  UTItE,    NE   OJJ  I  D    NIMIS. 

ANDR.   ACT.  I. 


SC.  I. 

I    TAKE    IT    TO    BE   A    *RINCI*AL    RULE  OF    LIFE,    NOT     TO    BI     TOO     MUCH 
DIC  7  ED   TO    ANY   ONE    THING. 


MY  friend  Will  Honeycomb  va- 
lues himlelf  very  much  upon 
what  he  calls  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, which  has  coft  him  many  difafters 
in  his  youth;  for  Will  reckons  every 
misfortune  that  he  lias  met  with  among 
the  women,  and  every  rencounfer  a- 
niong  the  men,  as  parts  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  fancies  he  mould  never  have 
been  the  man  he  is,  had  not  he  broke 
windows,  knocked  down  conftables, 
difturbed  honeft  people  with  his  mid- 
night ierenades,  and  beat  up  a  lewd  wo- 
man's quarters,  when  he  was  a  young 
fellow.  The  engaging  in  adventures 
of  this  nature  Will  calls  the  fhidying  of 
mankind;  and  terms  this  knowledge  of 
the  town,  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Will  ingenuoufly  confefTes,  that  for  half 
his  life  his  head  ached  every  morning 
with  reading  of  men  over-night ;  and 
at  prelent  comforts  himfelf  under  cer- 
tain pains  which  he  endures  from  time 
to  time,  that  without  them  he  could  not 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  gallan- 
tries of  the  age.  This  Will  looks  upon 
as  the  learning  of  a  gentleman,  and  re- 
gards all  other  kinds  of  fcience  as  the 
accomplimments'  of  one  whom  he  calls 
a  fcholar,  a  bookifh  man,  or  a  philo- 
fopher. 

For  thcfe  reafons  Will  mines  in  mixed 
company,  where  he  has  the  difcretion 
not  to  go  out  of  his  depth,  and  has  of- 
ten a  certain  way  of  making  his  real  ig- 
norance appear  a  feeming  one.  Our 
club  however  has  frequently  caught  him 
tripping,  at  which  times  they  never 
fpare  him.  For  as  Will  often  infults 
us  with  the  knowledge  of  the  town,  we 
fometimes  take  our  revenge  upon  him 
by  our  knowledge  of  books v 

'  He  was  laft  week  producing  two  or 
three  letters  which  he  writ  in  his  youth 
to  a  coquette  lady.  The  raillery  of  them 
was  natural,  and  well  enou-gh  for  a  mere 
man  of  the  town;  but,  very  unluckily, 
feveral  of  the  words  were  wrong  fpelt. 
Will  laughed  this  off  at  firft  as  well  as 


he  could  j  but  finding  himfelf  pufhed  on 
all  fides,  and  elpecially  by  the  Templar, 
he  told  us  with  a  little  paffion,  that  he 
never  liked  pedantry  in  tpelling,  and  that 
he  (pelt  like  a  gentleman,  and  not  like  a 
fcholar  j  upon  this  Will  had  recourfe  to 
his  old  topic  of  mewing  the  narrow-fpi- 
ritedneis,  tlie  pride  and  ignorance  of 
pedants;  which  he  carried  fo  far,  that 
upon  my  retiring  to  my  lodgings,  I 
could  not  forbear  throwing  together  fuch 
reflections  as  occurred  to  me  upon  that 
iubjeft. 

A  man  who  has  been  brought  up 
among  books,  and  is  able  to  talk  of  no- 
thing elfe,  is  a  very  indifferent  compa* 
nion,  and  what  we  call  a  pedant.  But, 
methinks,  we  mould  enlarge  the  title, 
and  give  it  every  one  that  does  not  know 
how  to  think  out  of ,  his  profeffion  and 
particular  way  of  life. 

What  is  a  greater  pedant  than  a  mere 
man  of  the  town  ?  Bar  him  the  play- 
houfes,  a  catalogue  of  the  reigning  beau- 
ties, and  an  account  of  a  few  fafhion- 
able  dirtempers  that  have  befallen  him, 
and  you  ftrike  him  dumb.  How  many 
a  pretty  gentleman's  knowledge  lies  all 
within  the  verge  of  the  court?  He  will 
tell  you  the  names  of  the  principal  fa- 
vourites, repeat  the  fhrewd  fayings  of  a 
man  of  quality,  whifper  an  intrigue  that 
is  not  yet  blown  upon  by  common  fame  j 
or,  if  the  fphere  of  his  obfervations  is  a 
little  larger  than  ordinary,  will  perhaps 
enter  into  all  the  incidents,  turns,  and 
revolutions  in  a  game  of  ombre.  When 
he  has  gone  thus  far,  he  has  fhewn  you 
the  whole  circle  of  his  accomplifhments, 
his  parts  are  drained,  and  he  is  difabled 
from  any  farther  converfation.  What 
are  thefe  but  rank  pedants?  and  yet 
thefe  are  the  men  who  value  themfelvea 
moll  on  their  exemption  from  the  pe- 
dantry of  colleges. 

I  might  here  mention  the  military  pe- 
dant, who  always  talks  in  a  camp,  and 
is  ftorming  towns,  making  lodgments, 
and  fighting  battles  from  one  end  of  the 

year 
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•  )  the  other.   Every  thing  lie  (peaks 

i  take  away 
:M  him,  IK-  has  not  a 
'•null-It'.  I  might  like- 

p  ilant,  tha; 

'!)  putting r  ng  the  tran  f- 

\         :i>inlter  Hall,  wrangling 

x-  moll  indilfemit  cir- 

cmnrtances  of"  life,  and   not  to  hi-  con- 

':c  di (lance  of  a  place,  or  of 

the  moft  trivial   point   in  corn-motion, 

v  dint  of  argument.     Tl 

•  is  wrapt  up  in  news,  and  lolt  in 
politics.      If  you  mention  cither  of  the 

of  Spain  or  Poland,  IK-  tak 
;t  if  you  go  out  of  ti: 
zette,  you  drop  linn.      In  fhort,  a  nit-re 
courtier,  a  mere  foldrr.a  tnerefchol  .r,  a 
.   infipid   pedantic 
character,  and  njualiy  ridiculous. 
Of  all  the  fpec:  nits,  which 

. -.tinned,  the  hook-pedant  is 
mm  h   the  molt  luppoi  table;  he  has  at 
Icalt  an  cxercifed   umiinhinding,  and  a 
•Inch  is  full  though  confuftd,   fo 
that  a  man  who  convenes  with  him  may 
•-.-ceive  from  him  hints  of  things 
.-worth  knowing,  and  what   he 
to  his  o.vn  advantage, 
though  they  aic  ot  little  ule  to  the  « 


The  worft  kind  of  pednnfs  among  learn- 

i,   aiL-  fir.h   as    are    r..imrully  cn- 

fmall  mare  of  ex. 
lenfe,  anJ  have  ; 
books  without  taltc  or  diltu 

The  truth  of  it  is,  learning,  like  tra- 
velling, and  all  other  method--  of  im- 
provement, as  it  finimes  good  fenfe,  fo 
it  makes  a  filly  man  ten  thoufand  times 
more  infufferable,  hy  fupplying  variety 
of  matter  to  his  impntinence,and  giving 
him  an  opportunity  of  abounding  in  ab- 
Itmlities. 

SI, allow  pedants  cry  up  one  another 
much  more  than  men  of  folid  and  ufeful 
learning.  To  read  the  tides  they  give 
an  editor,  or  co  lator  of  a  manufcript, 
you  would  take  him  for  the  glory  of  the 
commonwealth  of  letters,  and  the  won - 
his  age,  when  j)erhaps  upon  exa- 
mination you  find  that  he  has  only  re6li- 
fied  a  Greek  particle,  or  laid  out  a  whole 
Jen  fence  in  proper  commas. 

They  are  obliged  indeed  to  be  thin 
lavifh  cf  their  praifes,  that  they  may 
keep  one  another  in  countenance}  and 
it  is  no  wonder  if  a  great  deal  of  know- 
ledge, which  is  not  capable  of  making 
a  man  wife,  has  a  n-.itural  tendency  to 
make  him  vain  and  airogant. 


N°  CVI.    MONDAY,   JULY  2. 

—  —  —  HINC    TIB1    COTIA 

VI  A  N  /\  n  I  7     AD    P  L  K  N  e  M  ,     B  F  N  T  C  N  O 

JtVRIS  HONORUM  OPL'LENTA  CORN17. 

HOR.  OD. 


v.  14. 


1      •      '      Hf.RR    TO   THEE    SHALT.    PLENTY    FLOW, 

AND  .AM     HER    RICBF.  8    SF 
TO   RAISE    THE   HONOUR    OF    THE    QJJIF.T  PLAIN, 


HAVING  often  received  an  invita- 
tion from  my  friend  Sir  Roger  dc 
!ey  to  pals  away  a  month  with 
him  in  the  country,  I  1  ill  week  accom- 
panied him  thither,  and  am  fettled  with 
him  for  fome  time  at  his  country- houfe, 
where  I  intend  to  foim  leveral  of  my 
enfuing  (peculation 9.  Sir  Roger,  who 
is  very  well  acquainted  with  my  hu- 
mour, lets  me  rife  and  go  to  bed  when 
I  pleale,  dine  at  his  own  table,  or  in  my 
chamber  as  I  think  fit,  fit  ftill  and  lay 
nothing  without  bidding  me  be  merry. 
When  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
r.)  fee  him,  he  only  mews  me  at  a 
diftancc.  As  I  hare  been  walking  in  his 


CxEZCK. 

fields  I  have  obferved  them  ftealing  a 
fight  of  me  over  an   hedge,   ar.i, 
l.c.nd  the  knight  defiring  them-  not  to 
!<-t  nit-  fee  them,  for  that  I  hated  to  be 
flared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  cafe  in  Sir  Roger's 
family,  bccaufe  it  conhlts  of  fober  and 
flayed  perfons;  for  as  the  knight;  is  the 
beft  mailer  in  the  worn!,  he  feldom 
changes  his  fervants;  and  as  he  is  he- 
loved  by  all  about  him,  his  fervnrts 
never  care  for  leaving  him;  b- 
means  his  domeftics  are  all  in  year?,  p.nd 
grown  old  with  thtir  maftcr.  You  would 
take  his  valet  de  chambre  for  his  bro- 
ther, his  trurler  is  g;rcy.head<  J>  hir 
a  D  groom, 
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groom  is  one  of  the  graveft  men  that  I 
have  ever  feen,  and  his  coachman  has 
the  looks  of  a  privy-counfellor.  You 
fee  the  goodnefs  of  the  mafter  even  in 
the  old  houfc-dog,  and  in  a  grey  pad 
that  is  kept  in  the  ftable  with  great  care 
and  tendernefs  out  of  regard  to  his  pad 
fervices,  though  he  has  been  uleleis  for 
feveral  years. 

I  could  not  but  obferve  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleafure  the  joy  that  appeared  in 
the  countenance  of  thefe  ancient  domef- 
tics  upon  my  friend's  arrival  at  his  coun- 
try-feat. Some  of  them  could  not  re- 
frain from  tears  at  the  fight  of  their  old 
mafter  j  every  one  of  them  prefl'ed  for- 
ward to  do  fomething  for  him,  and 
feemed  dilcouraged  if  they  were  not  em- 
ployed. At  the  fame  time  the  good  old 
knight,  with  a'mixtureof  the  father  and 
the  mafter  of  the  family,  tempered  the 
enquiries  after  his  own  affairs  with  leve- 
ral  kindqueltions  relating  to  themfelves. 
This  humanity  and  good- nature  en- 
gages every  body  to  him,  ib  that  when 
he  is  plealant  upon  any  of  them,  all 
his  family  are  in  good  humour,  and 
none  fo  much  as  the  perfon  whom  he 
diverts  himfelf  with:  on  the  contrary, 
if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  infirmity 
of  old  age,  it  is  eafy  for  a  ftander-by 
to  obierve  a  iecret  concern  in  the  looks 
of  all  his  iervants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under 
the  particular  care  of  his  butler,  who  is 
a.  very  prudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the 
reft  of  his  fellow-iervants,  wonderfully 
defirous  of  pleafmg  me,  becaufe  they 
have  often  heard  their  mafter  talk  of  me 
as  of  his  particular  friend. 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger 
is  diverting  himfelf  in  the  woods  or  the 
fields,  is  a  very  venerable  man  who  is 
ever  with  Sir  Roger,  and  has  lived  at 
his  houfe  in  the  nature  of  a  chaplain 
above  thirty  years.  This  gentleman  is 
a  perfon  of  good  ienfe  and  fome  learn- 
ing, of  a  very  regular  life  and  obliging 
c.onverfation :  he  heartily  lo.\:>  Sir  Ro- 
ger, and  knows  that  he  is  very  much  in 
the  old  knight's  efteem,  fo  that  he  lives 
in  the  family  rather  ai  a  relation  than  a 
Dependent. 

I  have  obferved  in  feveral  of  my  pa- 
pers, that  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  amidll 
nil  his  good  qualities,  is  fomething  of  an 
humourift;  and  that  his  virtues,  as  well 
as  imperfection^  are  as  it  were  tinged 
by  a  certain  extravagance,  which  makes 
them  particularly  his,  and  diftingui(he« 


them  from  thofe  of  other  men.     This 
caft  of  mind,  as  it  is  generally  very  in- 
nocent in  itfelf,  fo  it  renders  his  conver- 
fation  highly  agreeable,  and  more  de- 
lightful than  the  fame  degree  of  fenfe 
and  virtue  would  appear  in   their  com- 
mon and  ordinary  colours.     As  I  wa 
walking  with  him  laft  night,  he  aflced 
me  how  I  liked  the  good  man  whom  I 
have  juft  now  mentioned?  and  without, 
flaying  for  my  anfwer  told  me,  that  he 
was  afraid  of  being  infulted  with  Latin 
and  Greek  at  his  own  table;  for  which 
reafon  he  de fired  a  particular  friend  of 
his  at  the  UiMverfity  to  find  him  out  a 
clergyman    rather  of  plain   fenfe  than 
much  learning,  of  a  good  afpecl,  a  clear 
voice,  a  ibciable  temper,  and,  it  pofii- 
ble,  a  man   that  underftood  a  little  of 
backgammon.     *  My  friend,'  fays  Sir 
Roger,  *  found  me  out  this  gentleman, 
who,  befides  the  endowments  required 
of  him,  is,  they  tell  me,  a  good  fcholar, 
though  he  does  not   ftiew  it:  I   have 
given  him  the  parfonage  of  the  parifh; 
?.nd  becaufe  I  know  his  value,  have- 
fettled  upon  him  a  good  annuity  foi 
life.     If  he  outlives  me,  he  fhall  find 
that  he  was  higher  in  my  efteem  than 
perhaps  he  thinks  he  is.     He  has  now 
been  with  me  thirty  years;  and  though 
he  does  not   know  I  have  taken  no- 
tice of  it,  has  never  in  all  that  time  alk- 
ed  any  thing  of  me  for  himfelf,  though 
he  is  every  day  foliciting  me  for  fome- 
thing in  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  my 
tenants  his  parishioners.     There  has 
not  been  a  law-fuit  in  the  parifli  fince 
he  has  lived  among  them;  if  any  dif- 
ptite  arifes,  they  apply  themfelves  to 
him  for  the  decifion;  if  they  do  not 
acquielce  in   his  judgment,  which  I 
think  never  happened  above  once  or 
twice  at  molt,  they  appeal  to  me.    At 
his  firft  fettling  with  me,  I  made  him 
a   prcfent    of   all    the   good    fermons 
which  have  been  printed  in  English, 
and  only  begged  of  him  that  every 
Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of 
them  in  the  pulpit.     Accordingly,  he 
has  digefted  them   into  fuch  a  ferics, 
that  they  follow  one  another  naturally, 
and  make  a" continued  fyftem  of  prac- 
tical divinity/ 
As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on   in  his 
ftory,  the  gentleman  we  were  talking  of 
came  up  to  us;  and  upon  the  knight's 
afking  him   who  preached  to-morrow, 
for  jt\vas  Saturday  night,  told  us,  the 
Bifliop  of  St.  Afaph   in  the>  morning, 

antl 
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the  afternoon.   He  then 
uis  lilt  of  preachers  for  the 
whole  je:u,  where   I  law  with   :i 

uir,  ArchbiuSop  Tillouon, 
fon,    Dr.   Harrow,   Dr. 

.uthors 

ibliflied  dilcouifcs  of  prac- 
1   no  luoner  law  this  ve- 
il  in  tlic  pulpit,  Init   : 

••d's  infifting 
;he  qualifications  of  a  good 

with  the  «;i  "f  his  figi,: 

as  with  the  (GfcouHet 
that   I   think.   I  never 


prilled  any  time  more  to  my  fatisfaftion. 
A  ftrrmon  repeated  aftt 
like   the  compolition  of  a  poet   in    the 
mouth  of  a  graceful  ai 

I  could  heartily  wifh  that  more  of  our 
c  nuitiy-clergy  would  follow  this  exam- 
ple; ami  inltcad  of  walling  their  fpirits 
in  laborious  compolitions  of  their  own, 
would  endeavour  after  a  handibme  elo- 
cution, and  all  thole  other  talents  that 
are  JM  roice  what  has  been 

penned  !:y  ^re-itiT  mailers.  This  would 
not  only  be  more  eafy  to  themfelves,  but 
more  edifying  to  the  people. 


N«  CVII.    TUESDAY,    JULY  3. 

FO   INGENTEM    STATUAM   POSUERI   ATTICI, 
h»RVl'M<^l   I    CO!   !  OCARUNT    If.  T  F.  R  N  A    IN    BAS1, 
TATtRF.    HONORIS    SC.1KENT    UT   CUMCTJS   VIAM 


THE  reception,  manner  of  attend- 
ance,   undillurbed   freedom   and 
quiet,  which  I  meet  with   here  in  the 
country,  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion 
.ss  had,  that  the  general  corrup- 
tion of  manners  m  leivants  is  owing  to 
the  conduct  of  mailers.     The  afpctt  of 
une  in  the  family  carries  fo  much 
-lion,  that   it    appears  he  knows 
the  happy  lot  which  has  befallen  him  in 
l.cir.£  a  member  of  it.    There  is  one  par- 
which  I  have  iVldom  feen  but  at 
Sir   K.\;n's;    it    is  ur:al    in    all   other 
places,  that  ll-rvants  tly  fiom  the  parts 
houfe  through  which  their  malter 
i>  pilTini;;  on  the  contrary,   here  they 
indudriouily  place  themlelves  in  his  way; 
is  on  both  lides,   as  it  were,  un- 
.1  as  a  vifit,  when   the  fervants 
.  wirfiout  calling.     This  proceeds 
from  the  humane  and  equal  temper  of 
the  man  of  the  home,  who  alto  pert  clly 
well  knows  how  to  enjoy  a  great  eltate, 
w»th  Inch  ceconotuy  as  ever  to  be  much 
beforehand.    This  'makes  his  own  mind 
untroubled,  and  consequently  unapt  to 
vent   pcevilh  exprellions,  or  give   paf- 
inconliltent  orilers  to  tiiofe 
about  him.     'JMuis  relpecl  and  love  go 
together;  and  a  certain  chearfulnels  in 
performance  of  their  duty  is  theparticu- 
1^*  dillinction  of  the  lower  part  of  this 


.  EpILOC.   t.  2. 

HE     ATKENJANS     ERECTED    A   LARGE     STATUE     TO     .KSOP,    AND     PLACED     HIM, 
nil   A   SLAVE,  ON    A   LASTING     P  F.  0  E  STALJ    TO   SHEW,    THAT    THE   WAY    T» 
HONOUR    LIES   OPEN    INDIFFERENTLY    TO   ALL. 

family.  When  a  fervant  is  called  before 
his  mailer,  he  dues  not  come  with  an 
expectation  to  hear  himftlf  rated  for 
fome  trivial  fault,  threatened  to  be  itrip- 
pcd,  or  ufed  with  any  other  unbecoming 
language,  which  mean  mailers  often 
give  to  worthy  fervantsj  but  it  is  often 
to  know,  what  road  he  took  that  he 
came  fo  readily  back  according  to  or- 
der; whether  he  pa  fled  by  fuch  a  ground, 
if  the  old  man  who  rents  it  is  in  good 
health;  or  whether  he  gave  Sir  Roger's 
love  to  him,  or  the  like. 

A  man  who  prefervesa  refpect,  found- 
ed on  his  benevolence  to  his  dependents, 
lives  rather  like  a  prince  than  a  mafter  in 
his  family;  his  orders  are  received  a» 
favours,  rather  than  duties;  and  the 
diftinction  of  approaching  him  is  part 
of  the  reward  for  executing  what  is 
commanded  by  him. 

There  is  another  circumftance  in 
which  my  Iriend  excels  in  his  manage- 
ment, which  is  the  manner  of  rewarding 
his  fervant s:  he  has  ever  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  gfiving  his  caft  c)othes  to  be 
worn  by  valets  has  a  very  ill  effect  upon 
little  minds,  and  creates  a  filly  fcnfe  of 
equality  between  the  parties,  in  perfons 
affected  only  with  outward  things.  I 
have  heard  him  often  pleaiant  on  thi* 
occafion,  and  defcribe  a  young  gentle- 
a  D  a  man 
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man  abufing  his  man  in  that  coat,  which 
a  month  'or  two  before  was  the  moil 
pleating  diflin&ion  he  was  confcious  of 
in  himielf.  He  would  turn  his  difcourfe 
Hill  more  pleafantly  upon  the  ladies 
bounties  of  this  kind;  and  I  have  heard 
him  fay  he  knew  a  fine  woman,  who 
distributed  rewards  and  punifhments  in 
giving  becoming  or  unbecoming  drefles 
to  her  maids. 

JBut  my  good  friend  is  above  *hefe 
little  inftances  of  good-will, 'in  bellow- 
ing only  trifles  on  his  lervants j  a  good 
iervant  to  him  is  lure  of  having  it  in  his 
choice  very  loon  of  being  no  iervant  at 
all.  As  I  before  ohil-rved,  he  is  fo 
good  an  huiband,  and  knows  fo  tho- 
roughly that  the  Ikill  of  the  purfe  is  the 
cardinal  virtue  of  this  life;  I  fay,  he 
knows  fo  well  that  frugality  is  the  fup- 
port  of  generofity,  that  he  can  often 
Ipare  a  large  fine  when  a  tenement  fall?, 
and  give  that  fetilement  to  a  good  ier- 
vant who  has  a  mind  to  go  into  the 
world,  or  make  a  ftranger  pay  the 
fine  to  that  fervant,  for  his  more  com- 
fortable maintenance,  if  he  ilays  in  his 
fervice. 

A  man  of  honour  and  generofity  con- 
Aiders  it  would  be  miftrable  to  himfelf 
to  have  no  will  but  that  of  another, 
though  it  were  of  the  bell  perfon  breath- 
ing, and  for  that  reafon  goes  on  as  fail 
as~  he  is  able  to  put  his  fervants  into 
independent  livelihoods.  The  greateil 
part  of  Sir  Roger's  eflate  is  tenanted  by 
perfons  who  have  ferved  himielf  or  his 
anceftors.  It  was  to  me  extremely  plea- 
fant  to  obferve  the  vifitants  from  feveral 
parts  to  welcome  his  arrival  into  the 
country;  and  all  the  difference  that  I 
could  take  notice  of  between  the  late 
fervants  who  came  to  fee  him,  and  thole 
who  ilaid  in  the  family,  was  that  theie 
latter  were  looked  upon  as  finer  gentle- 
jnen  and  better  courtiers. 

This  manumiffion  and  placing  them 
in  a  way  of  livelihood,  I  look  upon  as 
only  what  is  due  to  a  good  fervant,  which 
encouragement  will  make  his  fucceflbr 
be  as  diligent,  as  humble,  and  as  ready 
as  he  was.  .  There  is  fomething  won- 
derful in  the  narrownefs  of  thole  minds, 
which  can  be  pleafed,  and  be  barren  of 
bounty  to  thofc  who  pleafc  them. 


One  might,  on  this  occafion,  recount 
the  fenfe  that  great  perfons  in  all  ages 
have  had  of  the  merit  of  their  depend- 
ents, and  the  heroic  fervices  which  men 
have  done  their  maftevs  in  the  extremity 
of  their  fortunes;  and  fhewn  to  their 
undone  patrons,  that  fortune  was  all  the 
difference  between  themj  but  as  I  de- 
fign  this  my  fpeculation  only  as  a  g»r.* 
tie  admonition  to  thanklefs  mailers,  I 
mall  not  go  out  of  the  occurrences  of 
common  life,  b\it  aflert  it  as  a  general 
obfervation,  that  I  never  law  but  in  Sir 
Roger's  family,  and  one  or  two  more, 
good  fervants  treated  as  they  ought  to 
be.  Sir  Roger's  kindnefs  extends  to 
their  children's  children,  and  this  very 
morning  he  fent  his  coachman's  grand- 
fon  to  prentice.  I  mail  conclude  this 
paper  with  an  account  of  a  pi&ure  in 
his  gallery,  where  there  are  many  which 
will  deierve  my  future  obfervation. 

At  the  very  upper  end  of  this  hand- 
fome  ilru6lure  I  faw  the  portraiture  of 
two  young  men  (landing  in  a  river,  the 
one  naked,  the  other  in  a  livery.  The 
perfon  fupported  feemed  half  dead,  but 
llill  fo  much  alive  as  to  mew  in  his  face 
exquilita  joy  and  love  towards  the  other. 
I  thought  the  fainting  figure  refembled 
my  friend  Sir  Roger;  and  looking  at  the 
butler,  who  flood  by  me,  for  an  ac- 
count of  it,  he  informed  me  that  the 
perfon  in  the  livtry  was  a  fervant  of  Sir 
Roger's,  who  ilood  on  the  fhore  while 
his  mailer  was  ivvimming,  and  obferving 
him  taken  with  fome  fudden  illnefs,  and 
fink  under  water,  jumped  in  and  laved 
him.  He  told  me  Sir  Roger  took  on? 
the  drefs  he  was  in  as  foon  as  he  came 
home,  and  by  a.  great  bounty  at  that 
time,  followed  by  his  favour  ever  fince, 
had  made  him  mailer  of  that  pretty  feat 
which  we  faw  at  a  diftance  as  we  came  to 
this  houfe.  I  remembered  indeed  Sir 
Roger  faid  there  lived  a  very  worthy 
gentleman,  to  whom  he  was  highly  ob- 
liged, without  mentioning  any  thing 
further.  Upon  my  looking  a  little  dif- 
fatisfied  at  fome  part  of  the  picture,  my 
attendant  informed  me  that  it  wasagainit 
Sir  Roger's  will,  and  at  the  earneil  re- 
queil  of  the  gentleman  himfelf,  that  he 
was  drawn  in  the  habit  in  which  he  had 
faved  his  mailer.  R 
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N°  CVIII.    WEDNESDAY,    JULY  4. 

«IATIS   ANHELANS,  MUI.TA    AGENDu   MHIL   ACFNI. 

PHADR.  FA*,  v.    1. 1. 

OUT  Of   BREATH   TO   NO   T  UR?OSE,  ANP  VERY  BUSY   ABOUT  NOTHING. 


AS  I  wai  yeftenhv  morning  walk- 
ing with  Sir  Ro-cr  before  his 
houfe,  a  country-fellow  brought  him  a 
huge  fifh,  which,  he  told  him,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wimble  had  caught  that  very  morn- 
ing;  and  that  he  preicnted  it,  with  his 
fervice  to  him,  and  intended  to  comt 
and  dine  with  him.  At  the  fame  time 
he  delivered  a  letter  which  my  friend 
)  me  as  feon  as  the  mcflenger  left 
him. 


IDefire  you  fo  accept  of  a  jack,  which 
is  the  belt  I  have  caught  this  ll-afon. 
I  intend  to  come  and  Itay  with  you  a 
week,  and  fee  how  the  perch  bite  in  the 
Black  River.      I  obferved  with  fome 
concern,  the  laft  time  I  law  you  upon 
the    bowling-green,    that    your    whip 
\  a  lalh  to  it  ;  I  will  bring  half  a 
do/.en  with  me  that  I  twifted  laft  week, 
which  I  hope  will  ferve  you  all  the  time 
..re   in   the  country.     I  have  not 
been  out  of  the  ftcldle  for  fix  days  lad 
part,  having  been  at  Eton  with  Sir  John's 
tldelt  ion.     He   takes  to   his  learning 
hugely.    lam,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 
WILL  WIMBLE. 

This  extraordinary  letter,  and  meflage 

tli  at  accompanied  it,  made  me  very  cu- 

rious to  know  the  character  and  quality 

of  the  gentleman  who  lent  them;  which 

I  found  to  be  as  follows.     Will  Wim- 

ble is  younger  brother  to  a  baronet,  and 

tit-  Icended  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 

Wimbles.     He  is  now  between  forty 

and  fifty;  but  being  bred  to  no  buiinefs, 

and  born  to  no  eltate,  he  generally  lives 

with  his  elder  brother  as  iuperintendant 

of  his  game.     He  hunts  a  pack  of  dogs 

better  than  any  man  in  the  country,  and 

it  very  famous  for  finding  out  a  hare. 

He  is  extremely  well  veried  in  all  the 

little  handicrafts  of  an  idle  man:    he 

makes  a  May-fly  to  a  miracle;  and  fur- 

nifties  the  whole  country  with  angle- 

rods.    As  he  is  a  good  •  natured  officious 

fellow,  and  very  much  clleemed  upon 

account  of  his  family,  he  is  a  welcome 

guell  at  every  houfe,  and  keeps  up  a 


good  correfpor.dence  among  all  the  gen- 
tlemcn  about  him.  He  carries  a  tulip- 
root  in  his  pocket  from  one  to  another, 
or  exchanges  a  puppy  between  a  couple 
of  friends  that  live  perhaps  in  the  oppo- 
fite  fides  of  the  county.  Will  is  a  par- 
ticular favourite  of  all  the  young  heirs, 
whom  he  frequently  obliges  with  a  net 
that  he  has  wemvd,  or  a  fctting-dog 
that  he  has  '  made'  himfdf.  He  now 
and  then  prefents  a  pair  of  garters  of  his 
own  knitting  to  their  mothers  or  fitters; 
and  raifes  *  great  deal  of  mirth  among 
them,  by  enquiring  as  often  as  he  meets 
them  how  they  wear  ?  Thcfe  gentleman- 
like manufactures  and  obliging  little 
humours  make  Will  the  darling  of  the 
country. 

Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  the  cha* 
rafter  of  him,  when  we  law  him  make 
up  to  us  with  two  or  three  hazle-twigs 
in  his  hand  that  he  had  cut  in  Sir  Ro- 
ger"* woods,  .1*  he  came  through  them, 
in  his  way  to  the  houfe,     J  was  very 
nuich  plerifed  to  v  blerve  on  one  fide  the 
hearty  and  fincern  welcome  with  which 
Sir   Roger  received   him,   and  on  the 
other,  the  lecret  joy  which  his  gaeft  dif- 
covered  at  fight  of  the  good  old  knight. 
After  the  firll  iahucs  were  over,  Will 
defued  Sir  Roger  to  lend  him  one  of 
his  feivants  to  carry  a  let  of  fhuttle- 
cocks  he  had  with  him  in  a  little  box  to 
a  lady  that   lived  about  a  mile  off,  to 
whom  it  feems  he  had  promifed  fuch  », 
prefent  for  abgve  this  half  year.     Sir 
Roger's  back  was  no  fooncr  turned,  but 
honeft  Will  began  to  tell  me  of  a  large 
cock-phcafant  that  he  had  fprung  in  one 
of  the  neighbouring  woods,  with  two 
or  three  other  adventures  of  the  fame 
nature.     Odd   and  uncommon  charac- 
ters arc  the  game  that  I  look  for,  and 
moft  delight  in;  for  which  reafon  Iwns 
as  much  plealed  with  thj  novelty  of  the 
perfon  that  talkrd  to  me,  as  he  could  be 
for  his  life  with  the  fpringin^  of  the 
pheafant,  and  therefore  liltened  to  him 
with  more  thnn  ordinary  attention. 

In  the  mid  It  of  this  difcourfe  the  bell 
rung  to  dinner,  where  the  gentleman  I 
have  been  Ipeaking  of  had  the  pleafure 

of 
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of  feeing  the  huge  jack  he  had  caught, 
ferved  up  for  the  firft  difh  in  a  moft 
iumptuous  manner.  Upon  onr  fitting 
*!own  to  it  he  gave  us  a  long  account 
how  he  had  hooked  it,  played  with  it, 
foiled  it,  and  at  length  drew  it  out  upon 
the  bank,  with  feveral  other  particulars 
that  lafted  all  the  firft  courfe.  A  difh 
of  wild  fowl  that  came  afterwards  fur- 
Jnifhed  converfation  for  the  reft  of  the 
dinner,  which  concluded  with  a  late  in- 
vention of  Will's  for  improving  the 
quail- pipe. 

Upon  withdrawing  into  my  room  after 
<!inner,  I  was  fecrctly  touched  with  com- 
yi'flion  towards  the  hor.eft  gentleman 
that  hnd  dined  with  \is;  and  could  not 
bur  confider  with  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern, how  To  good  an  heart  and  luch 
bufy  hands  were  wholly  employed  in 
trifles;  that  fo  much  humanity  flunild 
be  ib  little  beneficial  to  others,  and  ib 
much  induftry  fo  little  advantageous  to 
himielf.  The  lame  temper  of  mind  and 
application  to  affairs  might  have  recom- 
mended him  to  the  public  efteem,  and 
have  raifed  his  fortune  in  another  fta- 
tion  of  life.  What  good  to  his  country 
or  himfelf  might  not  a  trader  or  mer- 
chant have  done  with  fuch  ufeful  though 
ordinary  qualifications? 


Will  Wimble's  is  the  cafe  of  many  a 
younger  brother  of  a  great  family,  who 
had  rather  fee  their  children  ftarvc  like 
gentlemen,  than  thrive  in  a  trade  or 
profeflion  that  is  beneath  their  quality. 
This  humour  fills  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope with  pride  and  beggary.  It  is  the 
happinefs  of  a  trading  nation,  like  oui"s, 
that  the  younger  fons,  though  incapa- 
ble of  any  liberal  art  or  profeflion,  may 
be  placed  in. fuch  a  way  of  life,  as  may 
perhaps  enable  them  to  vie  with  the  belt 
of  their  family  :  accordingly  we  find 
fevcial  citizens  that  were  launched  into 
the  world  with  narrow  fortunes,  riiing 
by  an  honeft  induftry  to  greater  eflates 
than  thole;  of  their  elder  brothers.  It 
is  not  improbable  but  Will  was  former- 
ly tried  at  divinity,  law  or  phyfic  ;  and 
that  finding  his  genius  did  not  lie  that 
way,  his  parents  gave  him  up  at  length 
to  his  own  inventions.  But  certainly, 
however  improper  he  might  have  been 
for  itudies  of  a  higher  natuie,  he  was 
perfectly  well  turned  for  the  occupations 
of  trade  2nd  commerce.  As  I  think 
this  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  much 
inculcated,  I  fliall  defire  my  reader  to 
compare  what  I  have  here  written  with 
what  I  have  faid  in  my  twejity-firlt  fpe- 
culatioDt  L 


N'CIX.    THURSDAY,    JULY   5. 


ABNORMIS   SAPIENS- 


HOR.  SAT. II.  L.  2.  v.  3. 
or  PLAIN  GOOD  SENSE,  UKTUTOR'D  IN  THE  SCHOOLS* 


I  Was  this  morning  walking  in  the 
gallery,  when  Sir  Roger  entered  at 
the  end  oppolite  to  me,  and  advancing 
towards  me,  laid  he  was  glad  to  meet 
me  among  his  relations,  the  De  Cover- 
ley's,  and  hoped  I  liked  the  converfa- 
tion of  fo  much  good  cpmpany,  who 
s  iilent  as  mylelf.  I  knew  he 
alluded  to  the  pictures,  and  as  he  is  a 
gentltman  who  does  not  a  little  value 
himfelf  upon  his  ancient  delcent,  I  ex- 
:  he  would  give  me  ibme  account 
of  them.  We  were  now  arrived  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  gallery,  when  the 
knight  faced  towards  one  of  the  pic- 
tures, and  as  we  ftood  before  it,  he  en- 
tered into  the  matter,  after  his  blunt 
way  of  faying  things  as  they  occur  to 
h;s  imagination,  without  regular  intro- 

fcn,  or  C3rf  to  prderve  the  appear* 

oi  chain  of  thought. 


*  It  is/  faid  he, «  worth  while  to  con- 
fider  the  force  of  drefs;  and  how  the 
pci  funs  of  one  age  differ  from  thoi'e 
of  another,  merely  by  that  only.  One 
may  obferve  alfo,  that  the  general  fa- 
fhion  of  one  age  has  been  followed  by 
one  particular  fet  of  people  in  another, 
and  by  them  preferved  from  one  ge- 
neration to  another.     Thus  the  vaft 
jetting  coat  and  fmall  bonnet,   which 
was  the  habit  in  Harry  the  Seventh's 
time,   is  kept  on  in  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard  j  not  without  a  good  and 
politic  view,  becaufe  they  look  a  fo»t 
taller,  and  a  foot  and  an  half  broaderj 
befides,   that  the  cap  leaves  the  face 
expanded,  and  confequently  more  ter- 
rible, and  fitter  te  ftand  at  the< 

of  palaces. 

*  This  predecefTor  of  ours,  you  fee, 
is  dreiled  after  this  manner*  an^  n's 

«  cheek* 


:  en  trance 


fATOR. 


.v  would  be  no  larger  than  mine, 
he  in  a  hat  ;«>  J  .'in.      li 
.it  man   thai  won  a  prize  in  the 
union 

i'.itehall.     You  lee  the 
.::cc  that    lies   tli 

.1    that  lance  ot" 

...ly  all  to  pieces;  ami 

iiimlelf,   look   you,   Sir,    in    this 

.it  the   lame   time    he   came 

,-t    of  the  gentleman 

'  who  rode    againll   him,    anil   taking 

:      hill> 

'  in   tin    pomnv.-l   ot   i  ,    he   in 

4  that  mar.ner  rid  tlu-  tournameni 

*  with  an  air  that  fhcwed  he  did  it  rather 
'  to  p'.-iform  the  mi'-  i-f  the  lilts,  than 

!'••  hi>  -MH'ii 
1   he  k;  •  vile  of  a  \ 

with  a  gentle  trot  he  marched  up 

y  wht-iv   tluir  iriltreis  fur, 

«   for  '  .uid  let  him  do.vn 

«  with  l.uidaMe  com  foiy  and  pardonable 

*  infolercr.    I  do  not  knoyr  but  il  : 

«  he  exactly  where  the  coflee-houie  is 
'  nov,-. 

*  You  are  to  know  this  my  anccflor 
:5ot  only  of  a  military  genius,  but 

*  fit  alfo  for  the  arts  of  pi 

'  pl.'yed  on  1  :->l  as  well 

•leman  at  court;  you  for  \\' 
liis  bafket-hilt 
«  The  aftion  at  the  tilt-yard  you  nnv 

*  he  fare  won  the  i.t'i'  lady,  who 

*  ma 

*  of  her  time;    h  .Is  the  next 
«  piaure.                               ,    n;y   great 

lias  on  the 
it   that 

4   the  modem   is  gathered  at  the  w.iilt; 
f  mygrandmother  appeal's,  as  il  ii; 

*  in  a  lanu-   diMin,    whtivas    the    ladies 
'   now  walk   as   if  they  wire   in   a  iro- 
'  cart.     For  all  this  lady  w.;s  bred  at 

*  court,  (he  became  an  excellent  coun- 

*  try- wife,   Hie    brought  ten   children, 

*  and  when  I  fliew  you  the  libi;;. 

*  ftiall  fee  in  her  own  hnnd,    nllowiiur 

*  for  the  difference  of  the  language,  the 

*  beft  receipt  now  in  En^laiul  both  for 
4  an  kuftf-pudding  :m<^  a  white-p^t. 

1  If  you  plcaiV  ro  fall  back  a  little, 

'  bccaufe  it  is  necv  llary  to  look  at  the 

'  three  next  pictures  at  one  view,  tlu  !e 

'  are   three  filters.     She  on  the  right- 

'  hand,  who  is  fo  very  beautiful,  died  a 

'  maid;  the  next  to  her,  itill  hnndlouur, 

*  had  the  fame  fate,  againlt  her  will; 
'  this  homely  thing  in  the-  middle  had 
'  both  their  portions  added  to  her  own, 


and  was    ftolen  by  a   neighbor 
gentleman, 

,'jn,  for  h"  \>  »ifoned  • 

,    und    kn-.- 
' 

: :  unes    hap; 

famili  :his   romp 

lo  much   HI 
to  o\» 
pofTelii 

whom  you  let-  tln-u-:  oblhveth.- 
buttons,  the  little  boots,  the  i 
the  llallus  about  his  cloaths,  an. I 

all  the  polture  he  is 
i  to  l>c  lure  was  his  own  ch\:: 
you  i  Mth   on  •    hand  on  a 

n  I  looking  as  it 
another  wav,  iikc  an  t 
ibnr.eteer:   he  was  one  of 
had  too  much  wit  to  know  how   i<, 
li\\-  in  the  world;  he  was  a  man  < 
iuitice,  but  great  good -manners;  he- 
mmed every  body  that  had  any  : 
to  do  with  him,  but  never  L;id  a 
thing  in   his  life;  the  moft  indolent 
per  ion  in  the  world,  he  would  fign  a 

:  ;-,ru  nailed  away  half  his  -. 
with  his  gloves  on,  but  would  n  • 
on  his  hat  before  a  lady  if  it  we 
lave  his  country.     He  is  faid  t 
the  fidl  that  made  love  by  I 
the  hand.     He  lift  the  eftate  wi; 
thoufand  pounds  debt  upon  it;    but 
however  by  all  hands  I  h:r. 
form  •  s  every  w  . 

gentleman  in  the  world.     That  debt 
lav  heavy  on  our  houfe  for  one  gene- 
ration, but  it.  w  is  retueved  by  a  gitc 
from  that  honelt  man  you  fee  their,  a 
citi?.en  of  our  name,  but  noth. 
all  akin  to  us.     I  know  Sir  A; 
Freeport   has  faid   behind  my  back, 
that  this  man  was  descended  from  ore 
of  the  ten  children  of  the  maid  of  ho- 
nour I  fhewed  you  above;  but  it  was 
never  made  out.     We  winked  r,t  the 
thing   indeed,     becaufe    money 
wanting  "it  thftt  time.' 
Here  1  law  my  friend  a  little  crv.bnr- 

raiTed,   and  turned  my  face  to  t! 

portraiture. 

Sir  Roger  went  on  with  his  ace-cunt 

of  the  gallery  in  the  follow/ 

*  This  man/  pointing  to  him  I  1 

at,  '  I  take   to  be  the  lion- 
houfe,   Sir    Humphrey  <u    I 
hr  wns  in  his  dealings  as  p 
;i  rr:'dei'ma'\nnd  as  ^cnerov 
tieman.        He    w.y.-.ld     have    ': 
lumiclf  as  much  ur.^,  .'.incr 
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his  word,  as  if  it  were  to  be  followed 
by  bankruptcy.  He  ferred  his  coun- 
try as  knight  of  the  fhire  to  his  dying 
day.  He  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to 
maintain  an  integrity  in  his  words  and 
aftions,  even  in  things  that  regarded 
theoffices  which  were  incumbent  upon 
him,  in  the  care  of  his  own  affairs  and 
relations  of  life ;  and  therefore  dretded, 
though  he  had  great  talents,  to  go  into 
employment*  of  ftate,  where  he  mult 
be  expofed  to  the  fnares  ot  ambition. 
Innocence  of  life  and  great  ability 
were  the  diftinguifliing  parti  of  his 
character;  the  latter,  he  had  often  ob- 
ferved,  had  led  to  the  deftruclion  of 
the  former,  and  ufed  frequently  to 
lament  that  great  and  good  had  not 
the  fame  fignifkation.  He  was  an 
excellent  hufbandman,  but  had  re- 
folved  not  to  exceed  fuch  a  degree  of 
wealth  5  all  above_it  he  bertowed  in 


fecret  bounties  many  years  after  the 
fum  he  aimed  at  for  his  own  ufe  was 
attained.     Yet  he  did  not  flacken  his 
induflry,  but  to  a  decent  old  age  fpent 
the  life  and  fortune  which  was  fuper- 
fluous  to  himfelf,  in  the  ferviceofhi* 
friends  and  neighbours.' 
Here  we  were  called  to  dinner,  and 
Sir  Roger  ended  the  difcourfe  of  this 
gentleman,    by  telling  me,    as  we  fol- 
lowed the  fervant,  that  this  his  anceftor 
was  a  brave  man,  and  narrowly  efcaped 
being  killed  in  the  civil  wars;  •  For,' 
faid  he,  '  he  was  lent  out  of  the  field 
'  upon  a  private  meflage,  the  day  before 
*  the  battle  of  Worcetter.'     The  whim 
of  narrowly  efcaping  by  having  been 
within  a  day  of  danger,  with  other  mat- 
ters above-mentioned,  mixed  with  good 
fenfe,  left  me  at  a  lofs  whether  I  was 
more  delighted  with  my  friend's  wif- 
dom,  or  fimplicity.  R 
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AT  a  little  diftance  from  Sir  Roger's 
houfe,  among  the  ruins  of  an  old 
abbey,  there  is  a  long  walk  of  aged 
elms;  which  are  mot  up  Ib  very  high, 
that  when  one  panes  under  them,  the 
rooks  and  crows  that  reft  upon  the  tops 
of  them  feem  to  be  cawing  in  another 
region.  I  am  very  much  delighted  with 
this  fort  of  noife,  which  I  confider  as  a 
kind  of  natural  prayer  to  that  Being 
who  fupplies  the  wants  of  his  whole 
creation,  and  who,  in  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  thePfalms,  *  feedeth  the  young 
*  ravens  that  call  upon  him.'  I  like 
this  retirement  the  better,  becaufe  of  an 
ill  report  it  lies  under  of  being  haunted ; 
for  which  reafon,  as  I  have  been  told 
in  the  family,  no  living  creature  ever 
•walks  in  it  befides  the  chaplain.  My 
good  friend  the  butler  defired  me  with  a 
very  grave  face  not  to  venture  myfelf  in 
it  after  fun-fet,  for  that  one  of  the  foot- 
men had  been  almoft  frighted  out  of  his 
wits  by  a  fpirit  that  appeared  to  him  in 
the  fhape  of  a  black  horfe  without  an 
headf  to  which  he  added,  that  about  a 
month  ago  one  of  the  maids  coming 


home  late  that  way  with  a  pail  of  milk 
upon  her  head,  heard  fuch  a  ruMling 
among  the  bufhes  that  flie  let  it  fall. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  in  this  place  laft 
night  between  the  hours  of  nine  »nd  ten,' 
and  could  not  but  fancy  it  one  of  the 
moft  proper  fcenes  in  the  world  for  a 
ghoit  to  appear  in.  The  ruins  of  the 
abbey  are  fcattered  up  and  down  on 
every  fide,  and  half  covered  with  ivy 
and  elder  bufhes,  the  harbours  of  feve- 
ral  folitary  birds  which  feldom  make 
their  appearance  until  the  duflc  of  the 
evening.  The  place  was  formerly  a 
church-yard,  and  has  ftill  feveral  marks 
in  it  of  graves  and  burying-places. 
There  is  fuch  an  echo  among  the  old 
ruins  and  vaults,  that  if  you  ftamp  but 
a  little  louder  than  ordinary,  you  hear 
the  found  repeated.  At  the  fame  time 
the  walk  of  elms,  with  the  croaking  of 
the  ravens  which  from  time  to  time  are' 
heard  from  the  tops  of  them,  looks  ex-' 
ceeding  iblemn  and  venerable.  Thefe 
objects  naturally  raife  ferioufnefs  and 
attention;  and  when  night  heightens 
the  awfulnefs  of  the  place,  and  pours 

gut 
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out  h  101S   llPtm 

under 
till    it  With  1, 

,  !f  in  his  ch-ij.t'-r  of  tl 

the  pieiu 

m  one  idea  oftt-n  introdur 
•.-.•hole  let   that    hear    D 

r  in    the  nature 

of  tiling.      Among  fcvn.il  example*  of 
this  km'l  he  pro.',  .lowing  in- 

of  gohliu 

fpri:.  iy  no  inoic  to  do  with 

un   light:    >vt   let    but  a 
foolilh  maid   imulc.ite  thefe  often  on 
tin-  miiui  of  a  ehild,  ami  raife  them 
•Aether,  poflibly  he  (hall  never 
.in  (blong 

lives    hut  darknefs  lhall 
-  .mU  bring  with  it  thole  fright- 
ful ideas,  an.l  they  null  be  fo  joined 
that  he  cm  no  more  bear  the  one  than 
the  other.' 

I  was  walking  in  this  folitude, 
the  dulk  of  the  evening  confpired 
with  fo  many  other  otcafions  ot  terror, 
I  obferved  a' cow  grazing  not  fur  from 
me,  which  an  imagination  that  was  apt 
to  ftartle  might  eafily  have  oonftrued 
into  a  black  hoi  fe  without  an  head;  and 
I  dare  lay  the  poor  footman  loll  his  wits 
upon  fomc  fuch  trivial  occafum. 

My  frier.',  hat  oftenjtold  roe 

with  a  go-.nl  deal  of  mirth,  that  at  his  firft 
coming  to  his  eltatr  he  found  thr^"  parts 
of  his  houfe  altogether  ufelefs;  that  the 
beft  room  in  it  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing haunted,  and  by  that  means  was 
locked  up;  that  noiiis  had  been  heard 
in  his  long  gallery,  fo  that  he  could  not 
get  a  fervant  to  enter  it  after  eight  of 
•the  clock  at  night  5  that  the  door  of  one 
of  his  chambers  was  nailed  up,  becaufe 
there  went  a  ftory  in  the  family  that  a 
butler  had  formerly  hinged  himlelf  in 
it;  and  that  his  mother,  who  lived  to  a 
great  age,  had  (hut  up  half  the  rooms  in 
the  houfe,  in  which  either  her  hufbdnd, 
a  fon,  or  daughter  had  died.  The 
habitation  reduced  to 
fo  I'm  all  a  comp-if*,  and  himfelf  in  a 
manner  fhut  out  of  his  own  houfe,  upon 
the  death  of  his  mother  ordered  all  the 
-.:nts  to  be  flung  open,  and  exor- 
cifed  by  his  chapbin,  who  lay  in  every 
one  after  another,  and  by  that 
moans  diffipated  the  fears  which  had  fo 
long  reigned  in  the  family. 

I  fhould  not  have  been  thus  particular 
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thefe  ridiculous  horrr: 
I  find   thrin   fo  vi-ry  urn-  h  pu-v.i 

!  the  c-ountry.     At  ti 
1   think  a  perion  who   is  thus  u-  . 
with   the    imagination  of  gholt 
fpectrcs  much  more  reafonable  than  one 
who,  contrary  to  the  reports  of  il 
tori:uis  lac  red  and  profane,  ancient  and 
11,  and  to  the  traditions  of  all  na- 
tions, thinks  the  appearance  of  t 
fabulous  and  ground  lei:,.      Could  not  T 
give  myk-lf  up  to  this  gener.il 
of  mankind,  I  fliould   to  the  relations 

•  :.:ul.ir  perfons  who  are  now  1 
and  whom  I  cannot  diftruft  in  other  nnr- 
I  might  here  add,  that  not- 
only  the  hiftorians,  to  whom  we  may 
join  the  poets,  but  likewife  the  philoio- 
,f  antiquity  have  favoured  this 
opinion.  Lucretius  himfelf,  though 
by  the  courfe  of  his  philofophy  h. 
obliged  to  maintain  that  the  foul  did 
not  exilt  feparate  from  the  body,  r 
no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  apparitions, 
and  that  men  have  often  appeared  after 
their  death.  This  I  think  very  remaik- 
able;  he  was  fo  prefled  with  the  mattei 
of  fa6l  which  he  could  not  have  the  con* 
fidence  to  deny,  that  he  was  forced  to 
account  for  it  by  one  of  the  moft  abfurd 
unphilofophical  notions  that  ever  was 
I.  He  tells  us,  that  the  fu  if  aces 
of  all  bodies  are  perpetually  flying  off 
from  their  rcfpeclive  bodies,  one  after 
another;  and  that  thefe  furfaces  or  thin 
cafes  that  included  each  other  whilll 
they  were  joined  in  the  body  lik 
coats  of  an  onion,  are  fomc- times  feeii 
entire  when  they  are  feparatcd  from  it  5 
by  which  means  we  often  behold  the 
fhapes  and  fhadows  of  perfons  who  are 
either  dead  or  abfent. 

I  fliall  dilinifs  this  paper  with  a  ftory 
out  of  Jofephus,  not  fo  much  for  the 
fake  of  the  ftory  itfelf,  as  for  the  moral 
reflexions  with  which  the  author  con- 
cludes it,    and  which  I  lhall  here  fet 
down  in  his  own  words.     '  Glaphyia, 
the  daughter  of  King  Archelaus,  after 
the  death  of  her  two  raft  hufoands, 
being  married  to   a   third,  who  was 
brother  to  her   firft  huibanj,  and  fo 
pafTionately  in  love  wich    her  that  he 
turned  off  h  s   former  wifV  to  make 
room  for  tins   marriage,  had   a 
odd  kind  of  dream.     She  fancied  that 
flie  law  her  firft  hufb:tnd  coming  to- 
-  her,  and  that  Die  embraced  him 
with  great  tendernei'j ;   when  in  the 
midft  of  the  plea  fu  re  wlutii   fhc  ex- 
4  E  *  preflcd 
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'  prefled  at  the  fight  of  him,  he  re- 
'  preached  her  after  the  following  man- 
'  ner:  "  Glaphyra,"  fays  he,  "  thou 
*'  haft  made  good  the  old  faying,  that 
*'  women  are  not  to  be  trufted.  Was 
'*  not  I  the  hufband  of  thy  virginity  ? 
ff  Have  I  not  children  by  thee?  How 
'*  couldft  thou  forget  our  loves  fo  far 
'<  as  to  enter  into  a  fecond  marriage, 
**  and  after  that  into  a  third,  nay  to 
'*  to  take  for  thy  hufband  a  man  who 
tf  has  fo  mamefully  crept  into  the  bed 
*'  of  his  brother?  However,  for  the 
**  fake  of  our  pa/Ted  loves,  I  mail  free 
*'  thee  from  thy  prefent  reproach,  and 
"  make  thee  mine  for  ever."  Glaphyra 


told  this  dream  to  feveral  women  of 
her  acquaintance,  and  died  foon  after. 
I  thought  this  ftory  might  not  be  im- 
pertinent in  this  place,  wherein  I  (peak 
of  thofe  kings :  befides  that  the  ex- 
ample deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
as  it  contains  a  moft  certain  proof  of 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  of 
Divine  Providence.  If  any  man  thinks 
thefe  fa&s  incredible,  let  him  enjoy 
his  own  opinion  to  himfelf,  but  let 
him  not  endeavour  to  difturb  the  be- 
lief of  others,  who  by  inftances  of  this 
nature  are  excited  to  the  ftudy  of  vir- 
tue.' 
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THE  courfe  of  my  laft  fpeculation 
led  me  infenfibly  into  a  fubjeft 
upon  which  I  always  meditate  with  great 
delight,  I  mean  the  immortality  of  the 
foul.  I  was  yefterday  walking  alone  in 
one  of  my  friend's  woods,  and  loft  my- 
felt  in  it  very  agreeably,  as  I  was  run- 
ning over  in  my  mind  the  feveral  argu- 
ments that  eftablifh  this  great  point, 
which  is  the  bafis  of  morality,  and  the 
fource  of  all  the  pleating  hopes  and  fecret 
joys  that  can  arife  in  the  heart  of  a  rea- 
fonable  creature.  I  confidered  thofe  fe- 
veral proofs,  drawn — 

Firft,  From  the  nature  of  the  foul  it- 
felf,  and  particularly  it's  immateriality; 
which,  though  not  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  the  eternity  of  it's  duration,  has,  I 
think,  been  evinced  to  almoft  a  demon- 
ftration. 

Secondly,  From  it's  paflions  and  fen- 
timents,  as  particularly  from  it's  love 
of  exiftence,  it's  horror  of  annihilation, 
and  it's  hopes  of  immortality,  with  that 
iecret  fatisfaftion  which  it  finds  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  that  uneailnefs 
which  follows  in  it  upon  the  commiflion 
of  vice. 

Thirdly,  From  the  nature  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  whofe  juftice,  goodnefs, 
wifdom  and  veracity,  are  all  concerned  in 
this  point. 

Eut  among  thefe  and  other  excellent 
ar^um'ents  for  the  immortality  of  the 
thtre  is  one  drawn  from  the  per- 


petual  progrefs  of  the  foul  to  it's  per- 
fection without  a  poflibility  of  ever  ar- 
riving  at  it;  which  is  a  hint  that  1  da 
not  remember  to  have  feen  opened  and 
improved  by  others  who  have  written 
on  this  fubjecl,  though  it  feems  to  me 
to  carry  a  great  weight  with  it.  How 
can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man, 
that  the  foul,  which  is  capable  of  fuch 
immenfe  perfections,  and  of  receiving 
new  improvements  to  all  eternity,  ftiall 
fall  away  into  nothing  almoft  as  foon 
as  it  is  created !  Are  fuch  abilities  made 
for  no  purpofe  ?  A  brute  arrives  at  a 
point  of  perfection  that  he  can  never 
pafs;  in  a  few  years  he  has  all  the  en- 
dowments he  is  capable  of;  and  were 
he  to  live  ten  thoufand  more,  would  be 
the  fame  thing  he  is  at  prefent.  Were 
a  human  foul  thus  at  a  ftand  in  her  ac- 
complifhments,  were  her  faculties  to  be. 
full  blown,  and  incapable  of  farther 
enlargements,  I  could  imagine  it  might 
fall  away  infenfibly,  and  drop  at  ence 
into  a  ftate  of  annihilation.  But  can 
we  believe  a  thinking  being  that  is  in  a 
perpetual  progrefs  of  improvements, 
and  travelling  on  from  perfection  to 
perfection,  after  having  juft  looked 
abroad  into  the  works  of  his  Creator, 
and  made  a  few  difcoveries  of  his  infi- 
nite goednefs,  wifdom  and  power,  miift 
.  perifh  at  her  rirft  fetting  out,  and  in  the 
.very  beginning  of  her  inquiries? 

A  man,  confidered  in  his  prefent  ftate, 
fccms 
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feems  •nly  Tent  into  the  world  to  pro- 
|.     He  pioviK  -  himfelt 
liatcly  quits 
room  tor  him. 

. -H*rei 

dim  fit  frlu  ty  vi/ut  umiafu fervent  uit- 
HoR.tr.  n.    L.Z.   v.  175. 

Heir  crouds  heir,  as  in  a  rolling  flood 

Wave  urges  wave.  CREECH. 

s  not  feem  born  to  enjoy  life,  but 
ver  it  down  to  others.     This  is 
not  fu  i-pri  ling  to  conflder  in   an 
which  are  formed  tor  our  tile,  and  can 
finifh  their  butincf*  in  a  fhort  life.    The 
filk-worm,  after  having  fjmn  her  talk, 
lays  her  eggs  and  dies.     But  a  man  can 
•  iken  in  his  full  meafure  of 
knowledge,  has  not  time  to  fubclue  his 
paffions,    cltablifh   his   foul   in   virtue, 
and  come  up  to  the  perfection  of  his 
nature,  before  he  is  hurried  off  the  ftagc. 
Would  an  infinitely  wife   Being  make 
fuch  glorious  creatures  for  fo  mean  a 
purpofe  ?    Can  he  delight  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fuch  abortive  intelligences, 
1'uch     fhort-  lived     reafonable    beings? 
Would  he  give  us  talents  that  are  not 
to  be  exerted  ?  Capacities  that  are  never 
to  be  gratified?    How  can  we  find  that 
wifdom  which    fhines  through   all  his 
works,  in  the  formation  of  man,  with- 
out  looking  on  this  world  as  only  a 
nurfery  for  the  next,  and  believing  that 
veral  generations  of  rational  crea- 
tures, which  rife  up  and  clifappear  in 
fuch  quick  fucceflions,  are  only  to  re- 
ceive their   firlt  rudiments  of  exiftence 
here,  and  afterwards  to  be  tranfplanted 
into  a   more  friendly  climate,    where 
they  may  fpread  and  flourifh  to  all  ePer- 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more 
pleating  anil  triumphant  confideration 
in  religion  than  this  of  the  perpetual 
progrefs  which  the  foul  makes  towards 
the  perfection  of  it's  nature,  without 
ever  arriving  at  a  period  in  it.  To  look 
upon  the  foul  as  going  on  from  ftrength 


to  ftrength;  to  confidei  that  flic 
fhine  for  ever  with  new  acceflions  of 
glory,  anil  brighten  to  all  eternity ;  that 
fhe  will  be  ftill  adding  virtue  to  v 
and  knowledge  to  knowledge}  c:.  * 
in  it  fomething  wondei fully  agreeable 
to  that  ambition  which  is  natural  to  the 
mind  of  man.  Nay,  it  muft  b«  a  pro- 
fpe&pleafing  to  God  himfelf,  to  fee  hit 
i  for  ever  beautifying  in  hi»  eyes, 
and  drawing  nearer  to  him,  by  greater 
degrees  of  re&mbUnce. 

Methinki  this  fmgle  confideration,  of 
the  progrefs  of  a  finite  fpirit  to  perfec- 
tion, will  be  fufrkitrit  to  extinguifh  all 
envy  in  inferior  natures,  and  all  con- 
tempt in  in;)  .ior.  That  cherubim, 
which  BOW  appears  as  a  god  to  a  human 
foul,  knows  very  well  that  tire  period 
will  come  about  in  eternity,  when  the 
human  foul  mail  be  as  perfect  as  he 
himfelf  now  is :  nay,  when  fhe  fhall 
look  down  upon  that  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, as  much  as  fhe  now  falls  fhort  of 
it.  It  is  true  the  higher  nature  llill  ad- 
vances, and  by  that  means  preferves  his 
diltance  and  fuperiority  in  the  fcale  of 
being;  but  he  knows  that,  how  high 
foever  the  ftation  is  of  which  he  ftands 
poflefled  at  preient,  the  inferior  nature 
will  at  length  mount  up  to  it,  and  fhine 
forth  in  the  fame  degree  of  glory. 

With  what  altonifhment  and  venera- 
tion may  we  look  into  our  own  fouls, 
where  there  are  fuch  hidden  itores  of 
virtue  and  knowledge,  fuch  inexhaufted 
fources  of  perfection  ?  We  kno\y  not  yet 
what  we  mall  be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the 
glory  that  will  be  always  in  referve  for 
him.  The  foul,  considered  with  it's 
Creator,  is  like  one  of  thofe  mathema- 
tical lines  that  may  draw  nearer  to  an- 
other for  all  eternity  without  a  poffibi- 
lity  of  touching  it:  and  can  there  be  a 
thought  fo  tranfporting,  as  to  confider 
ourfelves  in  thefe  perpetual  approaches 
to  Him,  who  is  not  only  the  ftandard 
of  perfection  but  of  happinels ! 
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N°CXII.     MONDAY,   JULY  9. 


PvTHAG. 

FIRST,    IN   OBEDIENCE    TO    THY   COUNTRY'S    RITES, 
WORSHIP    TK*  IMMORTAL    GODS. 


I  Am  always  very  well  pleafed  with  a 
countiy  Sunday,  and  think,  if  keep- 
ing holy  the  feventh  day  were  only  a  hu- 
man inllitution,  it  would  be  the  bell 
method  that  could  have  been  thought  of 
for  the  polilhing  and  civilizing  of  man- 
kind. It  is  certain  the  country  people 
would  foon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of 
favages  and  barbarians,  were  there  not 
fucli  frequent  returns  of  a  Hated  time, 
in  which  the  whole  village  meet  together 
with  their  beft  faces,  and  in  their  clean- 
lier! habits,  toconverle  with  one  another 
upon  indifferent  fubjefts,  hear  their  du- 
ties explained  to  them,  and  join  together 
in  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Sunday  clears  away  the  rult  of  the  whole 
week,  not  only  as  it  refreshes  in  their 
minds  the  notions  of  religion,  but  as  it 
puts  both  the  fexes  upon  appearing  in 
their  nioft  agreeable  forms,  and  exert- 
ing all  fuch  qualities  as  are  apt  to  give 
them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  village. 
A  country  fellow  diftmguHhes  himfelf 
'as  much  in  the  church-yard,  as  a  citi- 
2en  does  upon  the  'Change,  the  whole 
paiifli-politics  being  generally  difcufled 
in  that  place  either  after  fermon  or  be- 
fore the  bell  rings. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  a  good 
church-man,  has  beautified  the  iniide 
of  his  church  with  feveral  texts  of  his 
own  chufingj  he  has  likewife  given  a 
handfome  pulpit- cloth,  and  railed-in 
the  communion-table  at  his  own  ex- 
pence.  He  has  often  told  me,  that  at 
his  coming  to  his  eftate  he  found  his 
parimioners  very  irregular;  and  that  in 
order  to  make  them  kneel  and  join  in 
the  refponfes,  he  gave  every  one  of  them 
a  hafibc  and  a  common -prayer  book  j 
and  at  the  fame  time  employed  an  itine- 
rant fmging-mafter,  who  goes  about  the 
country  for  that  purpofe,  to  inftruft 
them  rightly  in  the  tunes  of  the  pfalms  j 
upon  which  they  now  very  much  value 
themfelvesj  and  indeed  out-do  moft  of 
the  country  churches  that  I  have  ever 
heard. 


AsSirRoger  is  landlord  to  the  whole 
congregation,  he  keeps  them  in  very 
good  order,  and  will  fuffer  nobody  to 
lleep  in  it  befides  himfelf;  for  if  by 
chance  he  has  been  furprifed  into  a  fhort 
nap  at  fermon,  upon  recovering  out  of 
it  he  (lands  up  and  looks  about  him, 
and  if  he  fees  any  body  elfe  nodding, 
either  wakes  them  himfelf,  or  fends  his 
fervant  to  them.  Several  other  of  the 
old  knight's  particularities  break  out 
upon  thefe  occafioiu:  fometimes  he  will 
be  lengthening  out  a  verfe  in  the  fing- 
ing-plalms,  half  a  minute  after  the  reft 
of  the  congregation  have  done  with  it ; 
fometimes,  when  he  is  pleafed  with  the 
matter  of  his  devotion,  he  pronounces 
'  Amen"  three  or  four  times  to  the  fame 
prayer;  and  fometimes  llands  up  when 
every  body  elfe  is  upon  their  knees,  to 
count  the  congregation,  or  fee  if  any  of 
his  tenants  are  miffing. 

I  was  yellerday  very  much  furprifed 
to  hear  my  old  friend,  in  the  midft  of 
the  fervice,  calling  out  to  one  John 
Matthews  to  mind  what  he  was  about, 
and  not  difturb  the  congregation .  This 
John  Matthews  it  feems  is  remarkable 
for  being  an  idle  fellow,  and  at  that 
time  was  kicking  his  heels  for  his  diver- 
fion.  This  authority  of  the  knight, 
though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner 
which  accompanies  him  in  all  circum- 
ftances  of  life,  has  a  very  good  effecl: 
upon  the  parifh,  who  are  not  polite 
enough  to  fee  any  thing  ridiculous  in 
his  behaviour;  belitles  that  the  general 
"good  fenfe  and  worthinefs  of  his  cha- 
rafter  makes  his  friends  obferve  thefe 
little  fingtilarities  as  foils  that  rather  fet 
off  than  blemifh  his  good  qualities. 

As  foon  as  the  fermon  is  finifhed,  no- 
body prefumes  to  ftir  until  Sir  Roger  is 
gone  out  of  the  church.  The  knight 
walks  down  from  his  feat  in  the  chancel 
between  a  double  row  of  his  tenants, 
that  ftand  bowing  to  him  on  each  fide  : 
and  every  now  and  then  enquires  how 
iuch  an  one's  wife,  or  mother,  or  fon, 

or 
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or  father  do,  whom  '  •       •  lee  at 

church;  winch  is  mi'! 
reprimand  to  the  f  is  abfent. 

,  that 

i  catechifing-day,  when  Sir  Roger 
.vi th  a  hoy  that  anfwers 
well,  he  ha  Bible  to  he  given 

him  the  next  day  for  his  eno> 

•i  comp  anies  it  with  a 
flitch  of  bacon  to  his  mother.  Sir  Roger 
: 

.,-e;  and  that  lie  in.iy 
encourage  the  young  fellows  to  make 
themi  i  in  the  chinch •!• 

has  prom  i  fed  upon  the  death  of  th 
lent   incumbent,  who   is   very  old,    to 
beltow  it  according;  to  merit. 

fan  undemanding  between  Sir 
Roger  and  his  chaplain,  and  their  mu- 
tual concurrence  in  doing  good,  is  the 
more  remarkable,  becaufethe  very  next 

is  famous  for  the  differences  and 
contentions  that  rile  between  the  parfon 
and  the  fquire,  who  live  in  a  perpetual 

t  war.  The  parfon  is  always 
preaching  at  the  Iquire,  and  the  fquire 


;  the  pm  fon  nevei 
The  fqui  ; 

while  the  paifon   inltrucls  them 
Sunday  i"  the  dignity  | 
inliiur.it «  to  them  in  a!mo:: 

that  he   is   a  better  man  than  his 

patii/n.     In  fliort,  matu-rs  are  come  to 

in  extremity,  th.«r  the  fquire  has 

.'.her  in  public  or 

this  half  year;  and  that  the  par- 

-atcns  him,  if  he  docs  not  mend 

nncrs,  to  pray  for  him  in  the  face 

ot  the  /.ion. 

If  of  this  nature,  though  too  fre- 
quent in  the  country,  are  very  fatal  to 
the  ordinary  people j  who  arc  fo  ul'ed  to 
be  dazzled  with  riches,  that  they  pay  as 
much  (.Inference  to  the  undcrftandmg  of 
a  man  of  an  eftate,  as  of  a  man  of  learn- 
ing; and  are  very  hardly  brought  to  re- 
gard any  truth,  how  important  foever 
it  may  be,  that  is  preached  to  them, 
when  they  know  tlu-re  ;\ix  feveral  men 
of  five  hundred  a  year  who  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  I, 


N°  CXIII.     TUESDAY,    JULY  10. 


H  .+:  R  E  N  T   INFIXI   PECTORE   VULTUS. 
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IV.    V.  4. 


HER    LOOKS   WERE    DEEP   IMPRINTED    IN    HIS   HEART. 


IN  my  firft  defcription  of  the  company 
in  which  I  pafs  molt  of  my  time,  it 
may  be  remembered  that  I  mentioned  a 
great  affliction    which   my    friend    Sir 
had  mi-t  with  in  his  youth  ;  which 
was  no   Id's  than  a  difappointment  in 
love.      It  happened  this  evening  that  we 
-  a  v. -i  v  plealing  walk  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  his  houfe.     As  foon  as  we 
cxine  into  it — *  It  is,'  quoth  the  good 
old   man,  looking  round  him  with  a 
fmile,  *  very  hard,  that  any  part  of  my 
land  fhould  be  fettled  upon  one  who 
has  uled   me    fo  ill    as   the   perverfe 
widow  did ;  and  yet  I  am  lure  I  could 
not  fee  a  fprig  of  any  bough  of  this 
whole  walk  of  tires,  but  I  mould  re- 
flect upon  her  and  her  feverity .  She  has 
ii-rtainly  the  fined  hand  of  any  woman 
in  the  world.  You  are  to  know  this  was 
tlic  place  wherein  I  ufed  to  mufe  upon 
her;  and  by  that  cullom  I  can  never 
come  into  it,  but  the  fame  tender  fen- 
timcnts  revive  in  my  mind,  as   if  I 
<  had  aaually  walked  with  that  beau- 


tiful  creature  under  thefe  {hades.     I 
have   been  fool  enough  to  carve  her 
name  on  the  bark  of  Ieveral  of  thefe 
trees;  fo  unhappy  is  the  condition  of 
men  in  love,  to  attempt  the  removing 
of  their  pafllons  by  the  methods  which 
ferve  only  to  imprint  it  deeper.     She 
has  certainly  the  fined  hand  of  any 
woman  in  the  world.' 
Here  followed  a  profound  filence;  and 
I   was  not    difpleaied    to   obferve    my 
friend  falling  (b   naturally  into  a   dif- 
courfe,  which  I  had  ever  before  taken 
notice  he  induftrioudy  avoided.     After 
a  very  long  paufe  he  entered  upon  an  ac- 
count of  this  great  circumftance  in  his 
life,  with  an  air  which  1  thought  railoi 
my  idea  of  him  above  what  I  had  ever 
had  before;  and  gave  me  the  picture  of 
that  cheat  ful  mind  of  his,  before  it  re- 
ceived that  ftroke  which  has  ever  finer 
aftecled  his  words   and  actions.     But 
he  went  on  as  follows. 

'  I  came  to  my  eftate  in  my  twenty- 
*  fecond  year,  and  refolved  to  follow 
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the  fteps  of  the  mo  ft  worthy  of  my 
anceftors  who  have  inhabited  this  fpot 
of  earth  before  me,  in  all  the  me- 
thods of  hofpitality  and  good  neigh- 
bourhood, for /the  lake  of  my  fame; 
and  in  country  fports  and  recrea- 
tions, for  the  fake  of  my  health.  In 
my  twenty-third  year  I  was  obliged  to 
ferve  as  fheriff  of  the  county;  and  in 
my  fervants,  officers,  and  whole  equi- 
page, indulged  the  pleaiure  of  a  young 
man,  who  did  not  think  ill  of  his  own 
peribn,  in  taking  that  public  occafion 
of  mewing  my  figure  and  behaviour 
to  advantage.  You  may  eafily  ima- 
gine to  ,yourfelf  what  appearance  I 
made,  who  am  pretty  tall,  rid  well, 
and  was  very  well  drtfled,  at  the  head 
of  a  whole  county,  with  mufic  before 
me,  a  feather  in  my  hat,  and  my 
horfe  well  bitted.  I  can  a  flu  re  you  I 
was  not  a  little  pleafed  with  the  kind 
looks  and  glances  I  had  from  all  the 
balconies  and  windows  as  I  rode  to  the 
hall  where  the  affizes  were  held.  But 
when  I  came  there,  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture in  a  widow's  habit  fat  in  court, 
to  hear  the  event  of  a  caufe  concern- 
ing her  dower.  This  commanding 
creature,  who  was  born  for  the  de- 
ftruclion  of  all  who  behold  her,  put  on 
fuch  a  refignation  in  her  countenance, 
and  bore  the  whifpers  of  all  around 
the  court,  with  fuch  a  pretty  uneafi- 
nefs,  I  warrant  you,  and  then  recover- 
ed herfelf  from  one  eye  to  another, 
until  Hie  was  perfectly  confufed  by 
meeting  fomething  fo  wiftful  in  all  me 
encountered,  that  at  laft,  with  a  mur- 
rain to  her,  me  caft  her  bewitching 
eye  upon  me.  I  no  fooner  met  it,  but 
I  bowed  like  a  great  furprifed  booby; 
and  knowing  her  caufe  to  be  the  firft 
which  came  on,  I  cried,  like  a  capti- 
vated calf  as  I  was — "  Make  way  for 
'  the  defendant's  witnefles."  This  fud- 
den  partiality  made  all  the  county 
immediately  fee  the  fheriff  alfo  was  be- 
come a  (lave  to  the  fine  widow.  Dur- 
ing the  time  her  caufe  was  upon  trial, 
(he  behaved  herfelf,  I  warrant  you, 
with  fuch  a  deep  attention  to  her  bufi- 
nefs,  took  opportunities  to  have  little 
billets  handed  to  her  counfel,  then 
would  be  in  fuch  a  pretty  confufion, 
occafioned,  you  muft  know,  by  acting 
before  fo  much  company,  that  not  only 
I  but  the  whole  court  was  prejudiced 
in  her  favour^  and  all  that  the  next 
heir  to  her  hufband  had  to  urge,  was 


thought  fo  groundlefs  and  frivolous, 
that  when  it  came  to  her  counfel  i 
ply,  there  was  not  half  fo  much  laid 
as  every  one  belides  in  the  court 
thought  he  could  have  urged  to  her 
advantage.  You  muft  underftand, 
Sir,  this  perverfe  woman  is  one  of 
thole  unaccountable  creatures,  that  fe- 
cretly  rejoice  in  the  admiration  of 
men,  but  indulge  thcmfelves  in  no 
farther  confequences.  Hence  it  is  that 
me  has  ever  had  a  train  of  admirers, 
and  flie  removes  from  her  llaves  in 
town  to  thofe  in  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  feafons  of  the  year.  She 
is  a  reading  lady,  and  far  gone  in  the 
pleafures  of  fi iendfhip :  (he  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  confident,  who  U 
witntfs  to  her  daily  proteftatior.s 
againft  our  fcx,  and  confequently  a 
bar  to  her  firft  fteps  towards  love,  upon 
the  ftrength,  of  her  own  maxims  and 
declarations. 

'  However,  I  muft  needs  fay  this  ac- 
cornpliflied  miftrefs  of  mine  has  diftin - 
guifhed  me  above  the  reft,  and  has 
been  known  to  declare  Sir  Roger  c!e 
Coverley  was  the  tameft  and  moft  hu- 
mane of  all  the  brutes  in  the  country. 
I  was  told  fhe  faid  fo,  by  ©ne  who 
thought  he  rallied  me;  but  upon  the 
ftrength  of  this  (lender  encouragement 
of  being  thought  leaft  deteftable,  I 
mads  new  liveries,  new- paired  my 
coach -horfes,  fent  them  all  to  town  to 
be  bitted,  and  taught  to  throw  their 
legs  well,  and  move  all  together,  before 
I  pretended  to  crofs  the  country,  and 
wait  upon  her.  As  foon  as  I  thought 
my  retinue  fuitahle  to  the  character  of 
my  fortune  and  youth,  I  fet  out  from 
hence  to  make  my  addrefles.  The 
particular  fkill  of  this  lady  has  ever 
been  to  inflame  your  wilhes,  and  yet 
command  refpecl.  To  make  her  mif- 
trefs of  this  art,  me  has  a  greater  mare 
of  knowledge,  wit,  and  good  fenfe, 
than  is  ufual  even  among  men  of  me- 
rit. Then  fhe  is  beautiful  beyond  the 
race  of  women.  If  you  will  not  let 
her  go  on  with  a  certain  artifice  with 
her  eyes,  and  the  fkill  of  Scanty,  me 
will  arm  herfelf  with  her  real  charms, 
and  ftrike  you  with  admiration  in- 
ftead  of  delire.  It  is  certain  that  if 
you  were  to  behold  the  whole  woman, 
there  is  that  dignity  in  her  afpecl,  that 
compofure  in  her  motion,  that  com- 
placency in  her  manner,  that  if  her 
form  makes  you  hope,  her  merit  makes 
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you  fear.   But  then  again,  (he  is  fuch 
a  defperate  Icholar,  that  no  country- 
gentlcinan  can  approach  her  without 
v    I  was  going  to  tell 
.vhcn  I  came  to  her  home,  I  was 
to  her   prefcnct-  with  great 
time  (he  placed 
;>c  fir  It  ken  by  me  in  lucli 
•-.itude,  as   I  think   you  call  the 
polturc  of  a  picture,  that   (he  difco- 
.  new  charms,  and  I  at  laft  came 
towards  her  with  fuch  an  awe  a^  made 
'. -.cechlcfs.     This  flie  no  fooner 
ohfervcd  but  (he  made  lu-r  advantage 
of   it,   and  began  a  difcourfe  to  me 
concerning  love-  and  honour,  as  they 
both  arc  followed  by  pretenders,  and 
the  ml  votaries  to  them.     When  fhe 
difcu  |  -lints   in  a  difcourfe, 

which  I  veiily  believe  was  as  learned 
!>eft  philofopher  in  Europe  could 
j>  illibly  make,  file  afked  me  whether 
ihe  was  fo  happy  as  to  fall  in  with 
'itimems  on  thefe  important  par- 
ticulars. Her  confident  fat  by  her, 
and  upon  my  being  in  the  laft  confu- 
liun  and  iilence,  this  malicious  aid  of 
hers  turning  to  her  fays— "  I  am  very 
glad  to  obferve  Sir  Roger  paufes  upon 
t!us  luhject,  and  feems  relblved  to 
deliver  all  his  fentiments  upon  the 
matter  when  he  pleafes  to  fpeak." 
They  both  kept  their  countenances, 
and  after  I  had  fat  half  an  hour  medi- 
I  how  to  behave  before  fuch  pro- 
i  taluifts,  I  rofe  up  and  took  my 
Chance  has  fince  that  time 
thrown  me  very  often  in  her  way,  and 
(he  as  often  has  directed  a  difcourfe  to 
me  which  I  do  not  underftand.  This 
barbarity  has  kept  me  ever  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  moll  beautiful  obje6l 
my  eyes  ever  beheld.  It  is  thus  alfo 
(he  deals  with  all  mankind,  and  you 
muft  make  love  to  her,  as  you  would 
conquer  the  fphinx,  by  pofmg  her. 
But  were  fhe  like  other  women,  and 
that  there  were  any  talking  to  her,  how 
conftant  muft  the  pleafure  of  that  man 
be,  who  could  converfe  with  a  crea- 
ture— But,  after  all,  you  may  be  lure 
her  heart  is  fixed  on  fume  one  or  otherj 
and  yet  I  have  been  credibly  inform- 
ed j  but  who  can  believe  half  what  is 


fuid!  After  (lie  had  done  fpeak  it 
me,  (lie  put  her  hand  to  herbofon 
adiufted  her  tucker.     Then   (lie  caft 
her  eyes  a  little  down,  upon  my  be- 
holding her  too  earnellly.     They  fay 
file  fmgs  excellently  :  her  voice  in  ha 
ordin:.  has   lom^thing  in  it 

inexpreflibly  fweef.  You  muft  know 
I  dined  with  her  at  a  public  table  the 
day  after  I  rirft  law  her,  and  (lie  help- 
ed me  to  fume  t:infy  in  the  eye  of  all 
the  gentlemen  in  the  country.  She 
has  certainly  the  fintft  hand  of  any 
woman  in  the  world.  I  can  affure  you, 
Sir,  were  you  to  behold  her,  you 
would  he  in  the  fame  condition;  for 
as  her  fpeech  is  mufic,  lur  furm  is  an- 
gelic. But  I  find  I  grow  irregular 
while  I  am  talking  of  her;  but  indeed 
it  would  be  Itupidity  to  be  unconcern- 
ed at  fuch  perfection.  Oh  the  excel- 
lent creature!  (lie  is  as  inimitable  to 
all  women,  as  (lie  is  inacctflibletoall 
men.' 

I  found  my  friend  begin  to  rave,  and 
infenfibly  led  him  towards  the  houfe, 
that  we  might  be  joined  by  fome  other 
company;  and  am  convinced  that  the 
widow  is  the  fecret  caufe  of  all  that  in- 
confiftency  which  appears  in  fome  parts 
of  my  friend's  difcourfe;  though  he  has 
fo  much  command  of  himfelf  as  not  di- 
rectly to  mention  her,  yet  according  to 
that  of  Martial,  which  one  knov 
how  to  render  into  Englifh  —  '  Dum  facet 
'  bane  loquitur.*  I  (hall  end  this  paper 
with  that  whole  epigram,  which  repre- 
fents  with  much  humour  my  1 
friend's  condition. 


},  r.':JiNafi.n<iRuf9t 
Si  gaudt:t,Ji  jict,Ji  tactr,  Lane  Icquitut  : 

Ctenat,  propinat^  fofcir,  tugat,  annuit,  una  ejl 
Navia  ;  ft  nonfit  Nifvia,  mutut  tr'it* 

Scrlberet  befurna  patrl  turn  luce  falutetn, 
Nfi'ia  lux  intuit)  Nfuia  numen,  ave. 

EflG.   LX1X.    JL.  I. 

Let  Rufusweep,  rejoice,  ftand,  fit,  or  walk, 
Still  he  can  nothing  but  of  Kacvia  talk; 
Let  him  eat,  drink,  alk  qudtions,  or  difpute, 
Still  he  muft  (peak  of  Nzvia,  or  be  mute. 
He  writ  to  his  father,  ending  with  this  linf, 
I  aro,  my  lovc^  Nsevia,  e»cr  thine. 
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K°CXIV.    WEDNESDAY,    JULY   ir. 

PAUTERTATIS  PVDOR   IT   FUG  A 

HOR.  Ep.  xvin.  L.  I.  v.  24, 


•THE   DREAD   OF    NOTHING  MORE 


THAN    TO   BE   THOUGHT   N  E  CE  SSITOUS  AN  D   POOR. 


POOLY. 


O ECONOMY  in  our  affairs  has 
the  lame  elreft  upon  our  fortunes, 
which  good-breeding  has  upon  our  con- 
X'erfations.  *There  is  a  pretended  beha- 
viour in  both  cafes,  which,  inftcad  of 
making  men  efteemed,  renders  them 
both  miferable  and  contemptible.  We 
had  yefterday  at  Sir  Roger's  a  fet  of 
country  gentlemen  who  dined  with  him; 
and  after  dinner  the  glafc  was  taken, 
by  thofewho  pleafed,  pretty  plentifully. 
Among  others  I  obferved  a  perfon  of  a 
tolerable  good  afpecl,  who  feemed  to 
be  more  greedy  of  liquor  than  any  of 
the  company,  and  yet,  me  thought,  he 
did  not  tarte  it  with  delight.  As  he 
grew  warm,  he  was  fufpicious  of  eveiy 
thing  that  was  faid ;  and  as  he  advanced 
towards  being  fuddled,  his  humour  grew 
worfe.  At  the  fame  time  his  bitternefs 
feemed  to  be  rather  an  inward  difTatU- 
faftion  in  his  own  mind,  than  any  diflike 
he  had  taken  to  the  company.  Upon 
hearing  his  name,  I  knew  him  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  a  conliderable  fortune  in 
this  county,  but  greatly  in  debt.  What 
gives  the  unhappy  man  this  peevi/hnefs 
of  fpirit  is,  that  his  eftate  is  dipped,  and 
is  eating  out  with  ufuryj  and  yet  he  has 
not  the  heart  to  fell  any  part  of  it.  His 
proud  ftomach,  at  the  cod  of  reftlefs 
nights,  conftant  inquietudes^  danger  of 
afhronts,  and  a  thoufand  namelefs  in- 
conveniencies,  preferves  this  canker  in 
his  fortune,  rather  than  it  (hall  be  faid 
he  is  a  man  of  a  fewer  hundreds  a  year 
than  he  has  been  commonly  reputed t 
Thus  he  endures  the  torment  of  pover- 
ty, to  nvoid  the  name  of  being  lefs 
rich.  If  you  go  to  his  houfe  you  fee 
great  plenty;  but  ferved  in  a  manner 
that  (hews  it  is  all  unnatural,  and  that 
the  matter's  mind  is  not  at  home.  There 
is  a  certain  wafte  and  carelefinefs  in  the 
air  of  eveiy  thing,  and  the  whole  ap- 
pears but  a  covered  indigence,  a  mag- 
nificent poverty.  That  neatnefs  and 
chearfulnefs  which  attends  the  table  of 
kim  who  lives  within  compals,  is  want- 


ing, and  exchanged  for  a  libertine  way* 
of  itrvice  in  all  about  him. 

This  gentleman's  conduct,  though  a 
very  common  way  of  management,  is» 
as  ridiculous  as  that  officer's  would  be, 
who  had  but  few  men  under  his  com- 
mand, and  mould  take  the  charge  of  an 
extent  of  ceuntry  rather  than  of  a  fmall 
pafs.  To  pay  for,  perlbnate,  and  keep 
in  a  man's  hands,  a  greater  eftate  than 
he  really  has,  is  of  all  others  the  moft 
unpardonable  vanity,  and  muft  in  the 
end  reduce  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it 
to  di (honour.  Yet  if  we  look  round  us 
in  any  county  of  Great  Britain,  we  ftiall 
fee  many  in  this  fatal  error j  if  that  may 
be  called  by  fo  foft  a  name,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  falfe  fliame  of  appearing 
what  they  really  are,  when  the  contrary 
behaviour  would  in  a  fliort  time  advance 
them  to  the  condition  which  they  pre- 
tend to. 

Laertes  has  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  which  is  mortgaged  for  fix  thou- 
fand  pounds  j  but  it  is  impoflible  to  con- 
vince him  that  if  he  fold  as  much  as 
would  pay  off  that  debt,  he  would  fave 
four  /hillings  in  the  pound,  which  he 
gives  for  the  vanity  of  being  the  reputed 
mafter  of  it.  Yet  if  Laertes  did  this, 
he  would,  perhaps,  be  eaiier  in  his  own 
fortune;  but  then  Irus,  a  fellow  of  yef- 
terday, who  has  but  twelve  hundred  a 
year,  would  be  his  equal.  Rather  than 
this  mall  be,  Laertes  goes  on  to  bring 
well-born  beggars  into  the  world,  and 
every  twelvemonth  charges  his  eftate 
with  at  leaft  one  year's  rent  more  by  the 
birth  of  a  child. 

Laertes  and  Irus  are  neighbours, 
whofe  way  of  living^  are  an  abomination 
to  each  other.  Iri/s  is  moved  by  the 
fear  of  poverty,  and  Laertes  by  the 
mame  of  it.  Though  the  motive  of  ac- 
tion is  of  fo  near  affinity  in  both,  and 
may  be  refolved  into  this,  that  to  each  of 
them  poverty  is  the  greateft  of  all  evils, 
yet  are  their  manners  very  widely  dif- 
ferent. Shame  of  poverty  makes  Laertes 

launch 
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launch  into  unneccflary  equipage,  vain 

low    himfelf 
:hout  :i 

corn,  attend    his 

ourer. 

.  ikes  Laertes  go 

:tif>  i!})  li  u  i  to  make  every 
•  ir. 

e  the 

es  which  men  are  guilty  of  in  the 
i  for  them- 

.   Ulurv,  (tuck -jobbing,  ex; 
and  op  .ive  their   feed   in  the 

dread  of  want;  and  vanity,  riot,   and 
. 

-s  are  infinitely 

the  purfuit   of  a  :e   creature. 

DMnand 

,   for  maintaining 

.  the  order  of  men  fu'taMe  to 

•ur  ch  ..  care  of  luperfluities 

it,  than  the 

.'tries  would  have  been 

Certain  it  is,  that  they  are  both  oxit 
of  natuic,  when  fhe  is   followed  with 
,ood  fenfe.     It  is  from  this 
reflection  thut  1  a  I 

with  the  greatelt  pirafure:  his  nvi;;nani- 

much  above  that  of  other 

.able  men,  as  his underftan 

and  it  is  a  true  diltinguifliing  i'pirit  in 

author  who  published  his 

works,  to  dwell  fo  much  upon  thetem- 

p:r  of  his  mind  and  the  moderation  of 

his  delires  :  by  this  means  he  has  ren- 

as  amiable  as  famous  • 

That  Itare  of  life  which  bears  the  face 

of   poverty   with   Mr.    Cowley's   great 

Vulgar,  is  admirably  dd'cribed;  and  it 

is  no  imall  fatisfa&ion  to  thofe  of  the 

lame  turn  of  deiire,  that  he  products  the 


authority  of  the  wi'.'-fl:  men  of  the  beft 
age  of  the  world,  to  ihcngthen  1 

• 
kind. 

It  would  mcthlnks  1>e  no  ill  maxim  of 
life,  if  according  to  that  anccftor  of  Sir 

itely  mentioned, 

•  ould  poii.i  a  Cum 

he  would   ix:u!v«:  no;  :.     H. 

if  into 

quillity  on  this  fide  of  that  ex- 
pectation, or  convert  what  he  mould  get 
it  to  nobler  ufes  than  hi*  own 
pleasures  or  noceflities.    This  temper  of 
mind  would  exempt  a  man  from  an  ig- 
norant envy  of  reitlefs  men  above  him, 
and   a  more   inexc-.ifable  contempt  of 
happy  nu-n  below  him.    This  would  be 
by  fome  compafs,    living  with 
iefign;    bur  to  be  eternally  be- 
wildered  in  profpeirs  of  future  gain* 
and  putting  on  unnecertary  armowr  a- 
gainit  improhaule  blows  of-  fortune,  is 
a  mechanic  being  which  has  not  good 
fcnfe  for  if  •,  :  --d  on 

by  a  fort  of  actjuired  inttincl  towards 
Ijelow  our  confidemtion  and  un- 
worthy our  cllcrrti.  It  is  poflible  that 
the  tranquillity  I  now  enjoy  at  Sir  Ro- 
ger's may  have  created  in  me  this  \vay 
of  thinking,  which  is  fo  abftra&ed  from 
the  common  relifli  t>f  tl;e  world  j 
I  am  now  in  a  plcnfing  arbour  furround- 
ed  with  a  beautiful  landfkip,  I  find  no 
inclination  fo  itrong  as  to  continue  ia 
thefe  manfions,  fo  remote  from  the  often- 
tatious  fcenes  of  lifcj  an  I  am  at  this 
preient  wniin;-  philofophcr  enough  to 
conclude  with  IVlr.  Cowley — 

If  e'er  ambition  did  my  fa-icy  cheat, 
With  any  \viih  fo  mejn  as  to  be  great; 
Continue,  Heav'n,  ftill  from  me  to  remove 
The  humble  blellingi  of  that  life  1  love. 


N°CXV.    THURSDAY,    JULY  12, 

•  UT    SIT    M£N»    SANA   IN    CORPORE    SANO. 

Ju  v.  SAT.  x.  v.  356. 


A   HEALTHY   BODY   AND   A   MIND   AT    IASE, 


BODILY  labour  is  of  two  kinds, 
whicii  a  maniubmits  to 
IDI  his  livelihood,  or  th.tt  \vhicl»  he  un- 
:  C.      Thr  latter  of 

of  la- 
. i only 


from  ordinary  labour  as  it  rills  from 
another  motive. 

A  country  life  abounds  in  both  thefo 
kinds   ot    labour,   and   for  that  reafon, 

ater  ftuck   of  1 
und  coiile4u^ntly  a  more  pcrfeil  «. 

a  F  n.ent 
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ment  of  himfelf,  than  any  other  way  of 
I  con fider  the  body  as  a  lyrtein  of 
tubes  anil  glands,  or  to  ufe  a  more  ruftic 
phrafe,  a  bundle  of  pipes  and  ftrainers, 
lilted  to  one  another  after  fo  wonderful 
a  manner  as  to  make  a  proper  engine 
fur  the  foul  to  work  with.  This  de- 
icription  does  not  only  comprehend  the 
bowels,  bones,  tendons,  veins,  nerves, 
and  arteries,  but  every  mufcle  and  every 
ligature,  which  isacompoiition  of  fibres, 
that  are  fo  many  imperceptible  tubes  or 
pipes  interwoven  on  all  tides  with  invi- 
fible  glands  or  ilrainers. 

This  general  idea  of  a  human  body, 
without  confidering  it  in  it's  niceties  of 
anaL  "ny,  lets  us  fee  how  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  labour  is  for  the  right  preferva- 
tion  of  it.  There  muft  be  frequent  mo- 
tions and  agitations,  to  mix,  digeft,  and 
feparate  the  juices  contained  in  it,  as  well 
as  to  clear  and  cleanfe  that  infinitude  of 
pipes  and  ftrainers  of  which  it  is  com- 
poied,  and  to  give  their  folid  parts  a  more 
firm  and  lading  tone.  Labour  or  ex- 
Mciie  ferments  the  humours,  cafts  them 
into  their  proper  channels,  throws  oft" 
redundancies,  and  helps  nature  in  thofe 
lee  ret  diftributions,  without  which  the 
body  cannot  fublift  in  it's  vigour,  nor 
the  foul  aft  with  chcarfulnefs. 

I  might  here  mention  the  effects  which 
thishasupon  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
by  keeping  the  underftanding  clear,  the 
imaginnticJn  untroxibled,  and  refining 
thole  fpirits  that  are  neceflary  for  the 
proper  exertion  of  our  intellectual  facul- 
ties, during  the  prefcnt  laws  of  union 
between  foul  and  body.'  It  is  to  a  negleft 
in  this  particular  that  we  muft  afcribe 
the  fpleen,  which  is  fo  frequent  in  men 
of  ftudious  and  fedentary  tempers,  as 
well  as  the  vapours  to  which  thofe  of 
the  other  fex  are  fo  often  fubjecl. 

Had  not  exercife  been  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  for  our  well-  being,  nature  would 
not  have  made  the  body  fo  proper  for 
it,  by  giving  fuch  an  activity  to  the 
limbs,  and  iuch  a  pliancy  to  every  part 
as  necelfarily  produce  thofe  compref- 
fions,  extentions,  contortions,  dilata- 
tions, and  all  other  kinds  of  motions 
that  are  neceflary  for  the  prefervation 
of  fuch  a  fyftem  of  tubes  and  glands  as 
has  been  before  mentioned.  And  that 
\ve  might  not  want  inducements  to  en- 
gage us  in  fuch  an  exercife  of  the  body 
as  is  proper  for  it's  welfare,  it  is  fo  or- 
dered that  nothing  valuable  can  be  pro- 
«hiced  without  it.  Not  to  mention 


riches  and  honour,  even  food  and  rai- 
ment are  not  to  be  come  at  without  the 
toil  of  the  hands  and  fweat  of  the  brows. 
Providence  furnifhes  materials,  but  ex- 
pecls  that  we  mould  work  them  up  our- 
felves.  The  earth  muft  be  laboured 
before  it  gives  it's  increafe,  and  when 
it  is  forced  into  it's  feveral  produces, 
how  many  hands  muft  they  pafs  through 
before  they  are  fit  for  ufe  ?  Manufac- 
tures, trade,  and  agriculture,  naturally 
employ  more  than  nineteen  parts  of  the 
fpecies  in  twenty;  and  as  for  thofe  who 
are  not  obliged  to  labour,  by  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  born,  they  are 
more  miferable  than  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, unlefs  they  indulge  thernfelves  iu 
that  voluntary  labour  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  exercife. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  been  an  in- 
defatigable man  of  bufinefs  of  this  kind, 
and  has  hung  feveral  parts  of  his  houtc 
with  the  trophies  of  his  former  labours. 
The  walls  of  his  great  hall  are  covered 
with  the  horns  of  feveral  kinds  of  deer 
that  he  has  killed  in  the  chace,  which 
he  thinks  the  moft  valuable  furniture 
of  his  houfe,  as  they  afford  him  frequent 
topics  of  difcourfe,  and  fliew  that  he  has 
not  been  idle.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall  is  a  large  otter's  fltin  ftuffed  with 
hay,  which  his  mother  ordered  to  be 
hung  up  in  that  manner,  and  the  knight 
looks  upon  with  great  fatisfaftion,  be- 
caufe  it  feems  he  was  but  nine  years 
old  when  his  dog  killed  him.  A  little 
room  adjoining  to  the  hall  is  a  kind  of 
arfenal  filled  with  guns  of  feveral  tizes 
and  inventions,  with  which  the  knight 
has  made  great  havock  in  the  woods, 
and  deftroyed  many  thoufands  of  phea- 
fants,  partridges,  and  woodcocks.  His 
ftable-doors  are  patched  with  nofes  that 
belonged  to  foxes  of  the  knight's  own 
hunting  down.  Sir  Roger  fhewed  me 
one  of  them  that  for  diftin&ion  fake  has 
a  brafsnail  ftuck  through  it,  which  coft 
him  about  fifteen  hours  riding,  carried 
him  through  half  a  dozen  counties,  killed 
him  a  brace  of  geldings,  and  loft  above 
half  his  dogs.  This  the  knight  looks 
upon  as  one  of  the  greateft  exploits  of 
his  life.  The  perverfe  widow,  whom  I 
have  given  fome  account  of,  was  the 
death  of  feveral  foxes;  for  Sir  Roger 
has  told  me  that  in  the  courfe  of  his 
amours  he  patched  the  weftern  door  of 
his  ftable.  Whenever  the  widow  was 
cruel,  the  foxes  were  fure  to  pay  for  it. 
In  proportion  as  his  paffion  for  the  wi- 
dow 
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I'ling  to  the   idea  which  I 

of  it.     Doctor  Sydcnham  is 

•vifli  in  it's  prailes  ;    niul  if  the 

ler  will  llx-  t!u-  UK  chanical 

ut"  it  defcribed  at  k-ngth,  he  in  iv 

find  tlu-m  in  a  hook  published  not  ninny 

iin.lvr  the  title  of  Medicina 

•i-  inv  o-.v:, 

<>]>por- 

.'•if  an  hour  every 

morning  upon  a  dumb  bell  that  is  placed 

.Is  me 

the   nvre  btCftOtt  it  does  every  thing 

I  require  of  it   in   the  moft  profound 

.     My  landlady  and  her  daugh- 

i-e    l"o  well   acquainted  with  my 

hours  of  exerciie,  that  they  never  come 

into  my  room  to  diiturb  me  whillt  I  am 

ringing. 


When  I  was  fome  yeirs  younger  than 

: 

il-lt  in  a  more  Lihoi  ioi: 
!  ,fc  of  ext-r- 

cites,   that  is  written  with  great 
tion:  it  is  there  called  the  TX.OJU.-.   . 
the  fighting  with  a  man's  own  ll 
and  con  lilts  in  the  brand  i  thing  of  two 
fliort  (ticks  grafpcd  in  each  hand,  ami 
i  with  plugs  of  lead  at  cither  end. 
This  opens  the  chert, ec  limb?, 

;,es  a  man  all  the  plealure  of  box- 
ing without  tlu?  blows.  I  could  wifh 
that  fcveral  learned  mm  would  lay  out 
that  time  which  they  employ  in  contro- 
verfies  and  difputes  about  nothing,  in 
this  method  of  righting  with  their  own 
madows.  It  might  conduce  very  much 
to  evaporate  the  fpleen,  which  makes 
them  uneafy  to  the  public  as  well  as  to 
themfelves. 

To  conclude,  as  I  am  a  compound  of 
foul  and  body,  I  confider  myfelf  as  ob- 
liged to  a  double  fcheme  of  duties}  and 
think  I  have  not  fulfilled  the  bufinefs 
of  the  day  when  I  do  not  thus  employ 
the  one  in  labour  and  exerciie,  as  well 
as  the  other  in  ftudy  aixl  contemplation. 
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•     VOCAT    INCF.NTI   CI.AMORK   C1THJKRON, 

TAYGETl^UECANE, Vl.G.  GEOEG.  HI.   Y.  43. 

THE  ECHOING   HILLS  AND   CHIDING   HOUNDS  INVITE. 


THOSE  who  have  fearched  into 
human  nature  obferve,  that  no- 
;b  much  fli-ws  the  noblenefs  of 
i!,  as  that  it's  felicity  confifts  in 
aft  ion.     Every  man  has  fuch  an  active 
principle  in  him,   that  he  will  find  out 
Ibmething  to  employ  himfelf  upon,  in 
whatever  place  oritateof  life  he  is  poft- 
ed.     I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  under  clofe  confinement  in  theBa- 
ftile  feven  vcais;  during  which  time  he 
amufed  himfelf  in  fcattering  a  few  fmall 
pins  about  his  chamber,  gathering  them 
up  again,  and  placing  them  in  different 
>  on  the  arm  of  a  great  chair.     He 
told  his   friends  afterwards,  that 
ninlels  he  had  found  out  this  piece  of 
exercife,  he  verily  believed  he  fliould 
have  lolt  Ins  fellies. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  I  need  not 

inform  my  readers,  that  Sir  Roger,  with 

'  whole  cluraclei-  I  hope  they  are  at  pre- 

fcnt  pretty  well  acquainted,  has  in  his 


youth  gone  through  the  whole  com  fe  of 
thole  rural  diverfions  which  the  coun- 
try abounds  in;  and  which  ieem  to  be 
extremely  well  fuited  to  that  laborious 
induftry  a  man  may  obferve  here  in  a 
far  greater  degree  than  in  towns  an4 
cities.  I  have  before  hinted  at  fome  of 
my  friend's  exploits:  he  has  in  his  youth- 
ful days  taken  forty  caveys  of  par- 
tridges in  a  feafon;  and  tired  many  i 
falmon  with  a  line  confiding  but  of  a 
fmgle  hair.  The  conftant  thanks  and 
good  wi/lies  of  the  neighbourhood  al- 
ways attended  him,  on  account  of  his 
remarkable  enmity  towards  foxes  ;  hav- 
ing deftroyed  more  of  thofe  vermin  in 
one  year,  than  it  was  thought  the  whole 
countiy  could  have  produced.  Indeed 
the  knight  docs  not  fcruple  to  own  among 
his  molt  intimate  friends,  that  in  order 
to  ertablim  his  reputation  this  way,  he 
has  fccretly  fcnt  for  great  numbers  of 
them  out  of  other  coun»>s,  vkhich  he 
a  F  »  uicd 
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\ifed  to  turn  loofe  about  the  country  by 
night,  that  he  might  the  better  fignalize 
himfelf  in  their  deftru&ion  the  next  day. 
His  hunting-horfes  were  the  fineft  and 
beft  managed  in  all  thefe  parts:  his  te- 
nants are  ftill   full  of  the  praifes  of  a 
grey  ftone-horte  that  unhappily  ftaked 
himfelf  feveral  years  fince,  and  was  bu- 
ried with  great  folemnity  in  the  orchard. 
Sir  Roger,  being  at  prefent  tco  old 
for  fox-hunting,  to  keep  himfelf  in  ac- 
tion, has  difpofed  of  his  beagles,   and 
got  a   pack   of  Stop- hounds.     What 
thefe  want  in  fpeed,   he  endeavours  to 
make  amends   for  by  the  deepnefs  of 
their  mouths  and  the  variety  of  their 
notes,  wh'ch  nre  Iv.ited  in  fuch  manner 
to  each  other,  that  the  whole  cry  makes 
\ip  a  compleat  confort.     He  is  fo  nice  in 
this  particular,  that  a  gentleman  having 
made  him  a  prefent  oi  a  veiy  fine  hound 
the  other  day,  the  knight  returned  it 
b.y  the  iervant  with  a  great  many  ex- 
yreflions  of  civility;  but  defired  him  to 
tell  his  matter,  that  the  dog  he  had  lent 
was  indeed   a  molt  excellent  bafs,  but 
that  at  prefent  he  only  wanted  a  counter- 
tenor.    Could  I  believe  my  friend  had 
ever  read  $hake(pcare,  I  mould  certain- 
ly conclude  he  had  taken  the  hint  from 
Thefeus    in   the  Midfummer   Night's 
Pream. 

^Ty  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
Soflu'd,  fo  funded;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
"With  ears  that  fweep  away1  the  morning  dew. 
Crook  knee'd  and  dew-!ap'd  like  Thefialian 

bulls, 
Slow  in  purfuit,  but  match'd  in  mouths  like 

belle, 

Each  under  each;  a  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  hallowM  to,nor  chear'd  with  horn. 

Sir  Roger  is  fo  keen  at  this  fport,  that 
lie  has  been  out  almoft  every  day  fince 
I  came  down ;  and  upon  the  chaplain's 
offering  to  lend  me  his  eafy  pad,  I  was 
preyailed  on  yefterday  morning  to  make 
one  of  the  company.  I  was  extremely 
pleafed,  as  we  rid  along,  to  obferve  the 
general  benevolence  of  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood towards  my  friend.  The 
farmers  fons  thought  themfelves  happy 
if  they  could  open  a  gate  for  the  good 
old  knight  as  he  paffed  by;  which  he 
generally  requited  with  a  nod  or  a  fmile, 
and  a  kind  enquiry  after  their  fathers 
*nd  uncles. 

After  we  had  rid  about  a  mile  from 
home,  we  came  upon  a  large  heath,  and 
th*  fportjfmen  began  tp  jieat,  They 


had  done  fo  for  fome  time,  when,  as  I 
was  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  reft  of 
the  company,  I  law  a  hare  pop  out  from 
a  fmall  furze-brake  almoft  under  my 
horfe's  feet.  I  marked  the  way  flic 
took,  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  the 
company  fenfible  of  by  extending  my 
arm;  but  to  no  purpofe,  until  Sir  Roger, 
who  knows  that  none  of  my  extraordi- 
nary motions  are  iniignificant,  rode  up 
to  me,  and  afkcd  me  '  if  ptifs  was  gone 
'  that  way?'  Upon  my  aniwering*  Yes,' 
he  immediately  called  in  the  dogs,  and 
put  them  upon  the  fcent.  As  they  were 

foing  off,  I  heard  one  of  the  country- 
allows  muttering    to   his  companion, 
'  that  it  was  a  wondev  they  had  not  loft 
*  al)  their  fport,  fcr'want  of  the  filent 
'  gentleman's  crying — "  Stole  away.1' 
This,   with  my  aversion  to  leaping 
hedges,  made  me  withdraw  to  a  riling 
ground,  from  whence  I  could  have  the 
plcafure  of  the   whole  chace,  without 
the  fatigue  of  keeping  in  with  the  hounds. 
The  hare  immediately  threw  them  above 
a  mile  behind  her;  but  I  was  pleafed  to 
find,   that  inftead   of  running  ftraight 
forwards,  or  in  hunter's  language, '  fly- 
*  ing  the  country,'  as  I  was  afraid  me 
might  have  done,    fhe  wheeled  about, 
and  defcribed  a  fort  of  circle  round  the 
hill  where  I  had  taken  my  ftation,  in 
fuch  manner  as  gave  me  a  very  diftinct 
view  of  the  fport.     I  could  fee  her  firft 
pafs  by,  and  the  dogs  fome  time  after- 
wards unravelling  the  whole  track  fhe 
had  made,  and  following  her  through 
all  her  doubles.     I  was  atthe  fame  time 
delighted   in   obferving  that   deference 
which  the  reft  of  the  pack  paid  to  each 
particular  hound,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter he  had  acquired  amongft  them : 
if  they  were  at  a  fault,  and  an  old  hound 
of  reputation  opened  but  once,  he  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  whole  cry  j 
while  a  raw  dog,  or  one  who  was  a 
noted  liar,  might  have  yelped  his  heart 
out,  without  being  taken  notice  of. 

The  hare  now,  after  having  fquatted 
two  or  three  times,  and  been  put  up 
again  as  often,  came  ftill  nearer  to  the 
place  where  fhe  was  at  firft  ftarted.  The 
dogs  purfued  her,  and  thefe  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  jolly  knight,  who  rode 
upon  a  white  gelding,  encompafTed  by 
his  tenants  and  fervants,  and  cheering 
his  hounds  with  all  the  gaiety  of  five 
and  twenty.  One  of  the  fportfmen 
rode  up  to  me,  and  told  me,  that  he  was 
Cure  the  chace  was  almoft  at  an.  end,  br- 
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ctxife  the  old  dogs  which  had  hitherto 

.  The 

.     .-.     Our  hare  took 
a  laiv 

thc  f\i  "*'•     '  Inult  confeli 

thc  hi  i he  weather,  the  chcar- 

•.hing  around  me,  the 
.;  of  the  h  ^h  was  re- 

in a  double  echo  from 
two  neighbouring  hills,with  the  hollow- 
the  fportlir.an,  and  the  founding 
luun,  lifted  my  fpirhs  into  a  molt 
dged, 

;  any  concern,  it  was  on  the 
account  of  the  poor  1.  as  now 

quiu-  fpent,  and  aUnoft  within  the  reach 
lien  the  huntfmanget- 
..iwnrd,  threw  down  his  pole  be- 
now  within 

I  of  that   game  which   they 

I'.rfuing  for  almolt  as  many 

:nal  before- men  - 

.ill  made  a  Hidden  It  and.,  and 

'.i  they  continued  opening  as  much 

iurll  not  once  attempt  to  pafs 

d  the  pole.     At  the  fame  time  Sir 

•   forward,    and    alighting, 

••p  the  hare  in  his  arms;  which  he 

'•.livered  up  to  one  o0his  fervants, 

\\  order,  if  flie  could  be  kept  alive, 

tc  let  her  go  in  his  great  orchard  j  where 

it  feems  he  has  federal  of  thele  piifoners 

i ,  who  live  together  in  a  very  com- 

le  captivity.     I  was  highly  pleafed 

the  difcipline>of  the  pack,  and  the 

good-nature  of  the  knight,  who  could 

not  find  in  his  heart  to  murder  a  ciea- 

hat  had  given  him  fo  much  di- 

verfion. 

As  we  were  returning  home,  I  re- 
membered that  Morifieur  Pafchal,  in 
his  molt  exccll-.-r.t-  dilcourlo  on  the  Mi- 
fery  of  Man,  tells  us,  that  *  all  our 
'  endeavours  after  greatr 
'  from  nothing  but  a  defue  of  being 

*  iu-iTounded  by  a  multitude  of  pei  Ions 

*  and -affairs  that  may  hinder  us  from 

*  looking  into  ourfelves,  which  is  a  view 

*  we  cannot  bt:ar.'    He  afterwards  goes 
pn  to  fhew  that  our  love  of  (ports  comes 


from  the  fame  reafon,  and  is  particular- 
ly fevere  upon  Hunting.  «  \ .  <. 
he,  •  unlcl's  it  l>e  to  drown  thought,  can 
n  throw  away  fo  much  time 
upon  a  filly  animal,  i 
*  they  might  buy  cheaper  in  the  mar- 
'  kct?'  The  for  Hioniscer- 
tainly  juft,  when  a  nun  1'uiiVrs  his  whole 
mini!  to  be  drawn  into  his  fports,  and 
altogether  lofcs  him  (i.  If  in  the  woodn; 
vs  not  affeft  thofe  who  propoie  a 
far  more  laudable  end 
I  met"  ivation  of  health,  ami 
keeping  all  the  c  1  in  a 
condition  to  exc<  .  Had 
that  incomparable  perfon,  when 
quoted^  been  a  little  more  indulgent  to 
himfelf  in  this  point,  the  world  might 
'•ly  have  enjoyed  him  much  !i  } 
too  great  an  applica- 
tion to  his  ftudieJ  in  his  youth,  hecon- 
tracled  that  ill  habit  of  body,  which, 
after  a  tedious  ficknefs,  carried  him  off 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  ag«.j  and  the 
whole  hiftory  we  have  of  his  life  until 
that  time,  is  butone'continued  account 
of  the  behaviour  of  a  noble  foul  it  nig- 
gling under  innumerable  pains  and  di£- 
tempers.  ' 

For  my  own  part,  I  intend  t< 
twice/ a  week  during  mv  Itay  with  Sir 
Roger;  and  mall  prefcnbe  thi-  moderate 
ufe  of  this  exercife  to  all  my  country 
friends,  as  the  bed  kind  of  phylk  for 
mending  a  bad  ronititution,  and  pie- 
lerving  a  good  one. 

I  cannot  do  this  better  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  out  of  Mr.  Dr\ 

The  fiift  phyficians  by  debauch  were  made; 
Excefs  began,  and  flo:h  luftains  the  trade. 

ce  our  long  liv'd  fathers  caru'U  their 

food; 
Toil  ftrung  the  nerves,"  and    purify'd    t^a 

blood j 

But  we  their  fons,  a  pampcr'd  race  cf  men, 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threefcore  year? 
Be'ter  to  hunt  in  fi: Ids  for  health  unbought, 
Than  fee  th«  doctor  f«ir  a  nauf.  dus  draught. 
Thr  wife  for  cure  on  exrrcife  depend; 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  tj 
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N°  CXVII.    SATURDAY,   JULY 


"'IPSI  SIBI   SOMi;iA   FINGUNT. 

VIRG.  ECL.  vni.   v.  108. 

THEIR   OWN   IMAGINATIONS   THEY   DECEIVE. 


THERE  are  fome  opinions  in  which 
a  man  fliould  (land  neuter,  with- 
out engaging  his  afient  to  one  fide  or  the 
ovhcr.  Such  a  hovering  faith  as  this, 
which  refufcs  to  fettle  upon  any  deter- 
mination, is  absolutely  neceffary  in  a 
mind  that  is  careful  to  avoid  errors  and 
prepofleflions.  When  the  arguments 
prefs  equally  on  both  fides  in  matters 
that  are  indifferent  to  us,  the  fafell  me- 
thod is  to  give  up  ourfelves  to  neither. 

It  is  with  this  temper  of  mind  that  I 
confider  the  lubjecl  of  witchcraft.  When 
I  hear  the  relations  that  are  made  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  not  only  from 
Norway  and  Lapland,  from  the  F/alt 
and  Well  Indies,  but  from  every  par- 
ticular nation  in  Europe,  I  cannot  for- 
bear thinking  that  there  is  fuch  an  in- 
tercourieand  commerce  with  evil  fpirits, 
as  that  which  we  expreis  by  the  name 
of  witchcraft.  But  when  I  confider  that 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  parts  of  the 
world  abound  moil  in  thefe  relations, 
and  that  the  perfons  among  us,  who  are 
fuppofed  to  engage  in  fuch  an  infernal 
commerce,  are  people  of  a  weak,  under- 
ftanding  and  crazed  imagination,  and 
at  the  fame  time  reflect  upon  the  many 
impollures  and  delufions  of  this  natuie 
that  have  been  detected  in  all  ages,  I 
endeavour  to  fufpend  my  belief  until  I 
hear  more  certain  accounts  than  any 
which  have  yet  come  to  my  knowledge. 
In  fhort,  when  I  confider  the  queftion, 
whether  there  are  fuch  perfons  in  the 
world  as  thofe  we  call  witches,  my 
mind  is  divided  between  the  two  oppo- 
fite  opinions}  or  rather,  to  fpeak  my 
thoughts  freely,  I  believe  in  general  that 
there  is,  and  has  been  fuch  a  thing  as 
witchcraft;  but  at  the  fame  time  can 
give  no  credit  to  any  particular  inllance 
of  it. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  fpeculation,  by 
fome  occurrences  that  I  met  with  yef- 
terday,  which  I  mall  give  my  reader  an 
account  of  at  large.  As  I  was  walking 
with  my  friend  Sir  Roger  by  the  fide  of 
one  of  his  woods,  an  old  woman  ap- 
plied hcrfelf  to  me  for  my  charity,  Her 


drefs  and  figure  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
following  deicription  of  Otway. 

In  a  clofe  lane  as  I  purfu'd  my  journey, 

I  fpy'd  a  vvi  inkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double, 

Picking  dry  flicks,  and  mumbling  toherfelf. 

Her  eyes  with  fcalding  ihcum  were  gall'd  and 
red} 

Cold  palfy  fhook  her  head;  her  hands  feem'd 
wi  ther'd  j 

A  nd  on  her  crooked  flioulders  had  fhe  wrapp'd 

The  tatter 'd  remnants  of  an  old  ftrip'd  hang- 
ing* 

Whichferv'd  to  keep  her  carcafe  from  thecold; 

So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 

Her  lower  weeds  were  all-o'er  coarfely  patch'd 
diff'rent  colour'd  rags,  black,  red, 
\vhite,  yellow, 

And  feem'dto  fpeak  variety  of  wretched  ne  ft. 

As  I  was  mufing  on  this  defcription, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  objecl  before 
me,  the  knight  told  me,  that  this  very 
old  woman  had  the  reputation  of  a  witch 
ail  over  the  country,  that  her  lips  were 
obferved  to  be  always  in  motion,  and 
that  there  was  not  a  fwitch  about  her 
houfe  which  her  neighbours  did  not  be- 
lieve had  carried  her  feveral  hundreds 
of  miles.  If  (he  chanced  to  (lumhle, 
they  always  found  (ticks  or  (Iraws  that 
lay  in  the  figure  of  a  crofs  before  her. 
If  (lie  made  any  miftakeat  church,  and 
cried  Amen  in  a  wrong  place,  they 
never  failed  to  conclude  that  (he  was 
faying  her  prayers  backwards.  There 
was  not  a  maid  in  the  pari(h  that  would 
take  a  pin  of  her,  though  (lie  mould 
offer  a  bag  of  money  with  it.  She  goes 
by  the  name  of  Moll  White,  and  has 
made  the  country  ring  with  feveral  ima- 
ginary exploits  which  are  palmed  upon 
her.  If  the  dairy-maid  does  not  make 
her  butter  come  fo  foon  as  (he  (hould 
have  it,  Moll  White  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  churn.  If  a  horfe  fweats  in  the 
ftable,  Moll  White  has  been  upon  his 
back.  If  a  hare  makes  an  unexpected 
efcape  from  the  hounds,  the  huntfman, 
curies  Moll  White.  «  Nay,'  fays  Sir 
Roger,  '  I  have  known  the  mailer  of 
*  the  pa.ck  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  fend 

'  one 
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'  one  of  his   fervants  to  fee   if  Moll 
«   White  had  htvn  nut  that  morning.' 

This   account  railed  my  curioiity  fo 
far,  that  I  begged  my  friend  Sir  Roger 
into  her  hovel,  which 
v  corner  under  the  fide 
of  the  wood.     Upon  our  fir  It   entering 
iger  winked   to   me,  and  pointed 
,  that  ftood  behind  the  door, 
which,  upon  looking  that  way,  I  found 
in  old  broomftaff.     At  the  fame 
time  he  whifptivd  me  in  the  ear  to  t.ike 
notice  of  a  tabby  cat   that  fat  in  the 
chimney-corner,    which,    as    the    old 
knight  told  me,   lay  under  as  bad  a  re- 
Moll  White  herfelf  j  for  1 
that  Moll   is  laid  often   to  accompany 
her  in  the  lame  fhape,  the  c  .' 
to  have  fpoken  twice  or  thrice  in  her  life, 
and  to  have  played  fevcral  pranks  above 
the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  cat. 

I  was  lecretly  concerned  to  fee  human 
nature  in  fo  much  wretchednefs  and  dif- 
grace,  but  at  the  lame  time  could  not 
forbear  fmiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger,  who 
is  a  little  puzzled  about  the  old  woman, 
advifmgher  as  a  juftice  of  peace  to  avoid 
all  communication  with  the  devil,  and 
to  hurt  any  of  her  neighbour's 
cattle.  We  concluded  our  viiit  with  a 
bounty,  which  was  very  acceptable. 

In  our  return  home  Sir  Roger  told 
me,  that  old  Moll  had  been  often  brought 
before  him  for  making  children  fpitpins, 


and  giviftg  maids  the  night-mare;  and 
that  the  count! -\  people  would  be  tofling 
her  into  a  pond  and  trying  expcr' 
with  her  every  day,  it' it  was  not  i 
and  his  chaplain. 

I  have  fince  found  upon  enquiry,  that 
Sir  Roger  was  fevcral  times  daggered 
with  the  reports  that  had  been  brought 
him  concerning  this  old  woman,  and 
would  frequently  have  bound  her  over 
to  the  county-feflions,  had  not  his  chap- 
lain with  much  ado  perfuaded  him  to  the 
contrary. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in 
this  account,  bccaufe  I  hear  there  is 
fcarcc  a  village  in  England  that  has  not 
a  Moll  White  in  it.  When  an  old  wo- 
man begins  to  dote,  and  grow  charge- 
able to  a  parifh,  fl»e  is  generally  turned 
into  a  witch,  and  fills  the  whole  coun- 
try with  extravagant  fancies,  imagi- 
nary diftempcrs,  and  terrifying  dreams. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  poor  wretch  that 
is  the  innocent  occafion  of  fo  many  evils 
begins  to  be  frighted  at  herfelf,  and 
fometimes  confefles  fecret  commerce  and 
familiarities  that  her  imagination  forms 
in  a  delirious  old  age.  This  frequently 
cuts  off  charity  from  thegreateit  objecT* 
of  compafl'ion,  and  infpires  peo;>! 
a  malevolence  towards  thole  poor  de- 
crepid  parts  of  our  fpecies,  in  whom 
human  nature  is  defaced  by  inr. 
and  dotage.  L 


NO  CXVIII.    MONDAY,    JULY   16. 


LATXRI  LETHALIS  ARUNDO. 

VIRO.  ^EN.  iv.  v.  73. 

•THE  FATAL  DART 
•  TICKS  IN  MIS  SIDE,  AND  RANKLES  iN  HIS  HEART. 

DRYDEX. 


THIS  agreeable  feat  is  furrounded 
with    fo   many    pleanng   \vaiks, 
which  are  ftruck  out  of  a  wood,  in  the 
midli:  of  which  the  houle  itands,  that  one 
e  weary  of  rambling 
from  one  labyrinth  of  (ielight  to  another. 
To  one  ufed  to  live  in  a  city  the  charms 
of  the  country  are  fo  cxquiiite,  that  the 
is  lolt  in  a  certain  tranfport  which 
;;sal:ove  ordinary  life,  an<i 
not  ftrong  enough  to  beincoafiflentwith 
tranquillity.     Thi*  (late  of  mind  \\:is  I 
;he  murmur  of  waters, 
:-.iiper  rr"  breezes,  the  finding  of 
birds  i  and  whether  I  looked  up  to  the 


heavens,  down  on  the  earth,  or  turned 
on  the  profpects  around  me,  (lill  ftruck. 
with  new  i'enl'c  of  }>'  ben  I 

found  by  the  voice  of  my  frii'nd,  who 
1  by   me,  that  we  had  ink 
I  into  the  £iove  lacied  lo  t 
dow.     '  This  woman,'  fays  he,  *  is  of 
all  others  the  molt  unintelligible)  me 
either  deligns  to  marry,  or  me  does 
not.      Wh .!•  i  g  of 

all,  is,  tint  me  doth  not  either  lay  to 
her  lovers  rtie  h  Pinion  a- 

gainft  that  condition  of  life  in  gene- 
ra!, or  that  me  banilhes  them;  but 
confcious  of  her  owji  merit,  (lie  pcr- 
«  mits 
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in  its  their  ruLlrefles,  without  fear  of 
any  ill  confetmcnce,  or  want  of  re- 
from  their  rage  or  deipair.  She 
has  that  in  her  afpeci,  again  ft  which 
it  is  impoflible  to  offend.  A  man 
whofe  thoughts  are  conftantly  bent 
upon  :  !c  an  objecl,  muft  be 

excufed  if  the  ordinary  occurrences  in 
rfation  are  below  his  attention. 
I  call  her  indeed  perverfe,  but,  alas  ! 
why  do  I  call  her  fo?  Becauie  her  fu- 
perior  merit  is  iuch,  that  I  cannot  ap- 
proach her  without  awe,  that  my  heart 
is  checked  by  too  much  efteem  j  I  am 
angry  that  her  charms  are  not  more 
accettible,  that  I  am  more  inclined  to 
worfhip  than  falute  her:  IIOVT  often 
have  I  wifhed  her  unhappy,  that  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  ferving 
her!  and  how  often  troubled  in  that 
very  imagination,  at  giving  her  the 
pain  of  being  obliged!  Well,  I  have 
led  a  miferable  life  in  fecret  upon  her 
account ;  but  fancy  me  would  have 
condefcended  to  have  fome  regard  for 
me,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  watch- 
ful animal  her  confident. 
*  Of  ail  perfons  under  the  fun,1  con- 
inued  he,  calling  me  by  my  name,  '  be 
lure  to  fet  a  mark  upon  confidents  : 
they  are  of  all  people  the  moft  imper- 
tinent. What  is  moft  pleafant  to  ob- 
ferve  in  them,  is,  that  they  aflume  to 
themfelves  the  merit  of  the  perfons 
whom  they  have  in  their  cuftody. 
Oreftilla  is  a  great  fortune,  and  in 
wonderful  danger  of  furprifes,  there- 
fore full  of  fuipicions  of  the  leaft  in- 
different thing,  particularly  careful  of 
new  acquaintance,  and  of  growing 
too  familiar  with  the  old.  Themifta, 
her  favourite  woman,  is  every  whit  as 
careful  of  whom  Hie  fpeaks  to,  and 
what  me  fays.  Let  the  ward  be  a 
beauty,  her  confident  mall  treat  you 
with  an  air  of  d&ance;  let  her  be  a 
fortune,  and  me  afiumes  the  fufpi- 
cious  behaviour  of  her  friend  and  pa- 
tronefs.  Thus  it  is  that  very  many  of 
our  unmarried  women  of  ditlinclion, 
are  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  married, 
except  the  consideration  of  different 
.  They  are  direc>ly  under  the 
conduct  of  their  whifperer;  and  think 
they  are  in  a  ftate  of  freedom,  while 
they  can  prate  with  one  of  thefe  at- 
tendants of  all  men  in  general,  and 
ftill  avoid  the  man  they  moft  like. 
You  do  not  fee  one  he  ire  is  in  an  hun- 
dred whole  fate  dees  not  turn  upon 


this  circumftance  of  chufing  a  confi- 
dent. Thus  it  is  that  the  lady  is  ad- 
drefled  to,  prefented  and  flattered, 
only  by  proxy,  in  her  woman.  In 
my  cafe,  how  is  it  poflible  that — * 
Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  his  ha- 
rangue, when  we  heard  the  voice  of  one 
fpeaking  very  importunately,  and  re- 
peating thefe  words  :  *  What,  not  one 
'  Anile!'  We  followed  the  found  until 
we  came  to  a  clofe  thicket,  on  the  other 
fide  of  which  we  faw  a  young  woman 
fitting  as  it  were  in  a  perfonated  fallen  - 
nefs  juft  over  a  tranfparent  fountain. 
Oppofite  to  her  ftood  Mr.  William,  Sir 
Roger's  mafterof  the  game.  Theknight 
whifpered  me — f  Hift,  thefe  are  lovers/ 
The  huntfman  looking  earneltly  at  the 
fhadow  of  the  young  maiden  in  the 
ftream — '  Oh,  thou  dear  picture,  if 
thou  couldft  remain  there  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  that  fair  creature  whom  you 
reprefent  in  the  water,  how  willingly 
could  I  ftand  here  fatisfied  for  ever, 
without  troubling  my  dear  Betty  her- 
felf  with  any  mention  of  her  unfortu- 
nate William,  whom  (he  is  angry 
with:  but  alas!  when  me  pleafes  to 
be  gone,  thou  wilt  alfo  vanifli — Yet 
let  me  talk  to  thee  while  thou  doft 
ftay.  Tell  my  deareft  Betty  thou  doft 
not  more  depend  upon  her,  than  does 
her  William:  her  abfence  will  make 
away  with  me  as  well  as  thee.  If  (he 
offers  to  remove  thee,  I  will  jump 
into  thefe  waves  to  lay  hold  on  thee} 
herfelf,  her  own  dear  perfon,  I  muft 
never  embrace  again. — Still  do  you 
hear  me  without  one  fmile  ?— It  is  too 
much  to  bear — '  He  had  no  fooner 
fpoke  thefe  words,  but  he  made  an  offer 
of  throwing  himfelf  into  the  water:  at 
which  his  miftrefs  ftarted  up,  and  at  the 
next  inftanthe  jumped  acrofs  the  foun- 
tain and  met  her  in  an  embrace.  She 
half  recovering  from  her  fright,  faid  in 
the  moft  charming  voice  imaginable, 
and  with  a  tone  of  complaint — *  I 
'  thought  how  well  you  would  drown 

*  yourfelf.    No,  no,  you  will  not  drown 

*  yourfelf  until  you  have  taken  leave  of 

*  Sufan  Holiday.'    The  huntfman,  wit-la 
atendernefs  that  fpoke  the  moft  paffion- 
ate  love,  and  with  his   cheek   clofe  to 
hers,  whifpered  the  fofteft  vows  of  fide- 
lity in  her  ear,  and  cried — *  Do  not, 
'  my  dear,  believe  a  word  Kate  Willow 

*  fays;  (he  is  fpiteful  and  makes  ftories, 
'  becaufe  (he  loves  to  hear  me  talk  to 
<  herfelf  for  your  fake.'—**  Look  you 

*  there/ 
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there,'  quoth  Sir  Roger,  c  do  you  fee 

dents!  But  Kt  us  not  interrupt  them-, 
•.dares 

VmluTwile,  t <  i  In-  knows  I  loved 

;    I  will   interpofe  in  this 

.  md  halten  the  wedding.   Kate 

!ow  is  a  witty  milchievous  were  h 

in  the  neighbourhood!    who   was    a 

try;  :ind   nukr-.  me    hope   I   fhall 

•iic  perverfe  widow  in  her  condi- 

tion.     She  was   fo   flippant  with  her 

anfwers  to  all  the  boneft  fellows  tint 

came  near  her,  and  fb  very   vain  of 

her  beauty,  that  Hie  has  valued  herfelf 

upon  her  ch.irms  until  they  are  c* 

She  therefore   now  makes  it  her  hufi- 

nefs   to  prevent  other  young  women 

from  being  more  difcreet  than  fliewas 

herfelf:  however,  the  fancy  thing  faid 

the  other   day  well    enough—"  Sir 

Roger  and  I  muft  make  a  match,  for 

we  are   both   defpifed   by  thofe   we 

loved:"  the  huffy  has  a  great  deal  of 

power  wherever  fhe  comes,  and  has 

her  fhare  of  cunning. 

*  However,  when  I  reflect  upon  this 

woman,  I  do  not  know  whether  in 

the  main  I  am  the  worfe  for  having 

loved  her:  whenever  me  is  recalled  to 

my  imagination  my   youth  returns, 

and  I  feel  a  forgotten  warmth  in  my 

veins.     This  affliction  in  my  life  has 


ftreaked  all  my  condt  ;  foft- 

of  which  Ifhould  otlu 
incapable.    It  is  owing,  per 
toth;  o  in  my  heart,  that  I 

am  apt  to  relent,  tir.it  I  c  all  ly  forgive, 
and  that  nuny  del".! a!.!'.-  things  are 
grown  into  my  temper,  which  I  mould 
not  have  arrived  -it  by  better  motives 
than  the  thought  of  being  one  dav 
hers,  I  am  pretty  v.  i  i'ucli 

a  paffion  as  I  have  had  is  never  well 
cured;  and  between  you  and  me,  t 
am  often  apt  to  imagine  it  has  had 
fome  whimfical  effect  upon  my  brain; 
for  I  frequently  find,  that  in  my  moft 
ferious  difcourlc  I  let  fall  fome  comical 
familiarity  of  fpeech  or  odd  phrafc 
that  makes  the  company  laugh:  how- 
ever, I  cannot  but  allow  fhe  is  a  moft 
excellent  woman.  When  flie  is  in  the 
country  I  warrant  fhe  does  not  run 
into  dairies,  but  reads  upon  the  na- 
ture of  plants ;  fhe  has  a  glafs  bee- 
hive, and  comes  into  the  garden  out 
of  books  to  fee  them  work,  and  ob- 
ferve  the  policies  of  their  common- 
wealth. She  underftands  every  thing. 
I  would  give  ten  pounds  to  hear  her 
argue  with  my  friend  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  about  trade.  No,  no,  for 
all  me  look*  fo  innocent  as  it  were, 
take  my  word  for  it  fhe  is1  no  fool.1 


CXIX.    TUESDAY,    JULY  17. 


VRBEM   OJTAM    PICUNT   ROMAM,    MILIBOEE,    PUTAVI 
STULTUS   EGO   HUIC    NOSTR  A:   9IMILEM  ..        . 

VjRG.  Ect.  I.     V.  1O. 

TOOL   THAT  T    WAS,    I   THOUGHT    IMPERIAL   ROME 
LIKE   MANTUA.  DRYDEN. 


THE  firft  and  moft  obvious  reflec- 
tions which  arife  in  a  man  who 
changes  the  city  for  the  country,  are 
upon  the  different  manners  of  the  people 
whom  he  meets  with  in  thofe  two  diffe- 
rent fcenes  of  life.  By  manners  I  do  not 
mean  morals,  but  behaviour  and  good- 
breeding,  as  they  fhew  themfelves  in  the 
town  and  in  the  country. 

And  here,  in  the  firft  place,  I  muft 
obfrrve  a  very  great  revolution  that  has 
happened  in  this  article  of  good-breed- 
ing. Several  obliging  deferences,  con- 
deicenfions,  and  fubmiffions,  with  many 
outward  forms  and  ceremonies  that  ac- 
'€0:upany  them,  were  firll  gf  ail  brought 


up  among  the  politer  part  of  mankind, 
who  lived  in  courts  and  cities,  and  dif- 
tinguimed  themfelves  from  the  ruftic 
part  of  the  fpecies,  who  on  all  occasions 
acted  bluntly  and  naturally,  by  fuch  a 
mutual  complaifance  and  intercourfe  o£" 
civilities.  Thefe  forms  of  converfation 
by  degrees  multiplied  and  grew  trouble- 
fome ;  the  modifn  world  found  too  great 
aconftraintin  them,  and  have,  therefore 
thrown  moft  of  them  afide.  Converfa- 
tion, like  the  Romifh  religion,  was  fo 
encumbered  with  fhow  and  ceremony, 
that  it  rtood  in  need  of  a  reformation  to 
retrench  it's  fuperfluities,  and  reftore  it 
to  it'»  natural  good  fenle  and  beauty. 
G  A 
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At  prefent,  therefore,  an  unconftrained 
carriage,  and  a  certain  openncls  of  be- 
haviour, are  the  height  of  good- breed- 
ing. The  fafhionable  world  is  grown 
fre'e  and  eafy;  our  manners  fit  more 
loofe  upon  us:  nothing  is  fo  modifh.  as 
an  agreeable  negligence.  In  a  word, 
good-breeding  mews  itielf  moft,  where 
to  an  ordinary  eye  it  appears  the  leart. 

If  after  this  we  look  on  the  people  of 
mode  in  the  country*  we  find  in  them 
the  manners  of  the  laft  age.  They  have 
no  fooner  fetched  thernielves  up  to  the 
fafhion  of  the  polite  world,  but  the  town 
has  dropped  them,  and  are  nearer  to  the 
firft  ftate  of  nature  than  to  thofe  refine- 
ments which  formerly  reigned  in  the 
court,  and  Mill  prevail  in  the  country. 
One  may  know  a  man  that  never  con- 
;  in  the  world,  by  his  eircefs  of 
good- breeding.  A  polite  country  fquire 
(nail  make  you  as  many  bows  in  half  an 
hour,  as  would  ferve  a  courtier  for  a 
week.  There  is  infinitely  more  to  do 
about  place  and  precedency  in  a  meeting 
of  juftices  wives,  than  in  an  afftmbly  of 
chichefles. 

This  rural  politenefs  is  very  trouble- 
fome  to  a  man  of  my  temper,  who  ge- 
nerally take  the  chair  that  is  next  me, 
and  walk  firft  or  laft,  in  the  front  or  in 
the  rear,    as  chance  directs.      I   have 
known  my  friend   Sir  Roger's  dinner 
almoft  cold  before  the  company  could 
adjuft  me  ceremonial,  and  be  prevailed 
upon  to  fit  clown;  and  havt 
tied  my  old  friend,  when  I  have  feen 
him  forced  to  pick  and  cull  his  guefts, 
as  they  fat  at  the   feveral  parts  of  his 
tabje,  'that  he  might  drink  their  healths 
according  t-o  their  refpective  ranks  and 
qualities.     Honeft  Will  Wrmble,  who 
I  fnould  hive  thought  had  been  altoge- 
ther, un  infected  with  ceremony,  gives 
bunclance  of  trouble  in  this  parti- 
cular.    Though  he  has  been  fifhing  all 
'the  morning,  he  will  not  helphimfelf  at 
dinner  until  I  am   fen-eel.     When  we 
.are  going  out  of  the  hall,  he  runs  behind 
me;  and  laft  night,  as  we  were  walking 
'in  the  fields,  ftopped  fhortat  a  ftile  un- 
"til  T  cnine  up  to  it,  and  upon  my  mak- 
•;n*  tc  him  to  get  over,  told  me, 
pile,  that  fure  I  believ* 
y  had  no  manners  in  the  country. 
There  lias  happened  another  revolu- 
••nt   of  good-breeding, 
?-,  to  the  converfation  among 
,-f  mode,  and  which  I  cannot  but 


look  upon  as  very  extriordmnry.  It 
was  certainly  one  of  the  firft  diftinftions 
of  n.  well-bred  man,  to  exprefs  every 
thing  that  had  the  moft  remote  appear- 
ance of  being  obfcene,  in  modeft  : 
and  diftant  phrafes;  whilft  the  clown, 
who  had  no  i'uch  delicacy  of  conception 
and  expreffion,  cloathed  his  ideas  in 
thofe  plain  homely  terms  that  are  the 
molt  obvious  and  natural.  This  kind 
of  good  -manners  was  perhaps  carried 
to  an  excels,  fo  as  to  make  convei  Y 
too  ftiff,  formal,  and  precife;  for  which 
reafon,  as  hypocrify  in  one  age  is  gene- 
rally followed  by  atheifm  in  another, 
converfation  is  in  a  great  meafure  re- 
lapfed  into  the  nrft  extreme;  fo  that  at 
prefent  fevera!  of  our  men  of  the  town, 
and  particularly  thofe  who  have  been 
polifhed  in  France,  make  ufe  of  the 
moft  coarfe  uncivilized  words  in  our 
language,  ,and  utter  themfelves  often  in 
fuch  ?.  manna-  as  a  clown  would  blu(h 
to  hear. 

This  infamous  piece  of  good-breed- 
ing, which  reigns  among  the  coxcombs 
of  the  town,  has  not  yet  made  it's  way 
into  the  country;  and  as  it  is  impoffibie 
for  fuch  an  irrational  way  of  converfa- 
tion to  laft  long  among  a  people  that 
make  any  profemon  of  religion,  or  fhew 
of  modefty,  if  the  country  gentlemen  get 
into  it  they  will  certainly  be  left  in  the 
lurch  .  Their  good-  breeding  will  come 
too  late  to  them,  and  they  will  bethought 
a  parcel  ot  lewd  clowns,  while  they  fancy 
themfelves  talking  together  like  men  of 
wit  and  pleafure. 

As  the  two  points  of  good  -breeding, 
which  I  have  hitherto  infifted  upon,  re- 
gard behaviour  and  converfation,  there 
is  a  third  which  turns  upon  drefs.  In 
this  too  the  country  are  very  much  be- 
hind-hand. The  rural  beaux  are  not 
yet  got  out  of  the  fafhion  that  took  place 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but  rid? 
about  the  country  in  red  coats  and  laced 
hats,  while  the  women  in  many  parts  are 
ftill  trying  tc  ontyy  one  another  in  the 
height  of  their  head-drelTes. 

.  -But  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  now  upon 
the  weftern  circuit,  having  promifed  to 
give  me  an  account  of  the  feveral  modes 
and  fafhions  that  prevail  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  nation  through  which  he 
pafles,  I  mail  defer  the  enlarging  upon. 
this  laft  topic  until  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  him,1  which  I  expeil  every  poft. 
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N°  CXX.    WEDNESDAY,    JULY  18. 

»  •        ..gQ^UIDEM   CRIDO,    Q.V1A   SIT   DIVIKTTUS    1 

.  i u M  VIRC.  GEORC.  i.  v.  451, 

I    THINK   THEIR    BRUASTS   WITH   HKAV*M,Y   SOULS  INSPIR'D. 


Micnd  Sir  Roger  is  v*ry  often 
merry  with  me  upon  my  puffing 
fo  much  of  my  \.  liis  poultry. 

ice  or  thrice  look- 

ing  after  a  ;1  times 

an  hour  or  tw->  .''.ir  an 

.  me  Ve  bc- 
I  am   peribnally  ac<;  ; 
fowl  about  his  : 

i  I  fre- 

:is   that  his  clucks   ami 
i  jf  my  company  than 
him 

I  nuiil  confefa  I  am  infinitely  delight- 
ed   with   thole  {peculations   of  nature 
T'hich  are  to  be  made  in  a  country-life} 
and  as  my  reading  has  very  much  lain 
',  books  of  natural  hillory,  I  can- 
bear  recollecting  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  the  leveral  remarks  which  I  have 
•  ith   in   authors,    and  comparing 
vith  what  falls  under  my  own  ob- 
jii:  the  arguments  for  Providence 
from  the  natural  hiftory  of  ani- 
mals being  in  my  opinion  demonllrative. 
The  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is 
.;t  from  that  of  every  other  kind; 
and  yet  there  is  not  the  leaft  turn  in  the 
mufcles  or  twill  in  the  fibres  of  any  one, 
which  does  nat  render  them  more  pro- 
per for  that  particular  anip;;;!^  way  of 
life  than   any  other  call  or  texture  of 
them  would  have  been. 

The  mod  violent  appetites  in  all  crea- 
tures are  lull  and  bunger  :  the  fir  It  is  a. 
perpetual  call  upon  them  to  propagate 
their  kind ;  the  latter  to  prelerve  them- 
felves. 

It  is  aftonifhing  to  confider  the  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  care  that  defcend  from 
the  parent  of  the  young,  fo  far  as  is  ab- 
folutely  necdlary  for  the  leaving  a  po  • 
ftcrity.  Some  creatures  call  their  eggs 
as  chance  directs  them,  and  think  of 
them  no  farther,  as  infects  ami  fcveral 
kinds  of  fifhj  others,  of  a  nicer  frame, 
find  out  proper  beds  to  depofit  them  in, 
and  there-,  leave  them;  as  the  fcrpent, 
tile  crocodil: ,  . ;, ;  oilier*  hatch 


tlaireggs  and  tend  the  birth,  until  it  is 
able  to  /.k-lf. 

What  can  we  call  the  principle  which 
•  kind  of  bird  to 
in  in  the  ftruchire 

of  it's  ncft,  and  direct  all  the  fame  fpe- 
•  work  after  the  fame  model  ?  It 
cannot  be  imitation;  for  though  you 
hatch  a  crow  \inder  a  hen,  ami  never  let 
it  fee  any  of  the  works  of  it's  own  kind, 
the  nell  it  makes  (hall  be  the  lame,  to 
the  laying  of  a  ftick,  with  all  the  other 
nefls  of  the  fame  fpecies.  It  cannot  be 
reafon;  for  were  animals  endowed  with 
it  to  as  great  a  degree  as  man,  their 
buildings  would  be  as  different  as  ours, 
according  to  the  different  conveniencie$ 
that  they  would  propoie  to  themfelves, 

Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  the  fame 
temper  of  weather,  which  railes  this 
genial  warmth  in  animals,  mould  cover 
the  trees  with  leaves,  and  the  fields  with 
grafs,  for  their  fecurity  and  conceal- 
ment, and  produce  fuch  infinite  ! V 
of  infects  for  thefupport  and  fullenance 
cf  their  refpective  broods  ? 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  love  of 
the  parent  fhould  be  Ib  violent  while  it 
lafls,  and  that  it  mould  Lift  no  longer 
than  is  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  young? 

The  violence  of  this  natural  love  is 
exemplified  by  a  very  barbarous  experi- 
ment which  I  fhall  quote  at   length,  as 
I  find  it  in  an  excellent  author,  and  hope 
my  readers  will  pardon  the  mentioning 
fuch  an  inllance  of  cruelty,  becaufe  there 
is  nothing  can  fo  effectually  mew  the 
ftrength  of  that  principle  in  animals  of 
which  I  am  here  (peaking.    *  A  per/on 
who  was  well   (killed"  in   dirTcctionc 
opened  a  bitch',  and  as  fhe  lay  in  the 
moll  exquifite  tortures,  offered  her  one 
of  her  young  puppies,  which  Hie  im- 
mediately fell  a  licking;  and  for  the 
time  ieemed  infenfible  of  her  own  pain; 
on  the  removal  (he  kept  her  eve  fixed 
on  it,  and  began  a  wailing r fort  of 
cry,  which  ieemed  rather  to  proceed 
2  G  »  «  from 
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'  from  the  lofs  of  her  young  one,  than 
*  the  fenie  of  her  own  torments."1 

But  notwithstanding  this  natural  love 
in  brutes  is  much  more  violent  and  in- 
tenfe  than  in  rational  creatures,  Provi- 
dence has  taken  care  that  it  mould  be 
no  longer  troublefome  to  the  parent  than 
it  is  ufeful  to  the  yoxyig  ;  for  fo  foon  as 
the  wants  of  the  latter  ceaie,  the  mother 
withdraws  her  fondnefs,  and  leaves 
them  to  provide  for  themfelves ;  and 
what  is  a  very  remarkable  circumftance 
in  this  part  of  inftincl,  we  find  that  the 
love  of  the  parent  may  be  lengthened 
out  beyond  it's  ufual  time,  if  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  fpecies  requires  it}  as 
we  may  fee  in  birds  that  drive  away 
their  young  as  foon  as  they  are  able  to 
get  their  livelihood,  but  continue  to  feed 
them  if  they  were  tied  to  the  neft,  or 
confined  within  a  cage,  or  by  any  other 
means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  condition 
of  fupplying  their  own  neceflities. 

This  natural  love  is  not  obferved  in 
animals  to  afcend  from  the  young  to  the 
parent,  which  is  not  at  all  neceflary  for 
the  continuance  of  the  fpecies;  nor  in- 
deed in  rcafonable  creatures  does  it  rife 
in  any  proportion,  as  it  fpreads  itfelf 
downwards}  for  in  all  family  atlKlion, 
we  find  protection  granted  and  favours 
beftowed,  are  greater  motives  to  love 
and  tendernefs,  than  fafety,  benefits, 
or  life  received. 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  fceptical 
men  difputing  for  the  reafon  of  animals, 
and  telling  us  it  is  only  our  pride  and 
prejudices  that  will  not  allow  them  the 
ufe  of  that  faculty. 

Reafon  (hews  itfelf  in  all  occurrences 
of  life;  whereas  the  brute  makes  nodif- 
covery  of  fuch  a  talent,  but  in  what  im- 
mediately regards  his  own  prefer  vat  ion, 
or  the  continuance  of  his  fpecies.  Ani- 
mals in  their  generation  are  wifer  than 
the  fons  of  men  j  but  their  wifdom  is 
confined  to  a  few  particulars,  and  lies 
in  a  very  narrow  compafs.  Take  a 
brute  out  of  his  inftin<5t,  and  you  find 
him  wholly  deprived  of  undemanding. 
To  xife  an  inftance  that  comes  often  un- 
der obfervation. 

With  what  caution  does  the  hen  pro- 
vide herfelf  a  nell  in  places  unfrequent- 
ed, and  free  from  noife  and  ditlurb- 
ance  ?  When  me  has  laid  her  eggs  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  me  can  cover  them, 
what  care  does  (he  take  in  turning  them 
frequently,  that  all  parts  may  partake 
of  the  vital  warmth?  When  me  leaves 
them,  to  provide  for  her  neceflary  fufte- 


nance,  how  punctually  docs  flic  return 
before  they  have  time  to  cool,  and  be- 
come incapable  of  producing  an  animal? 
In  the  fummeryou  fee  her  giving  herfelf 
greater  freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care 
for  above  two  hours  together;  but  in 
winter,  when  the  rigour  of  the  feafon 
would  chill  the  principles  of  life,  and 
deftroy  the  young  one,  (he  grows  more 
afliduous  in  her  attendance,  ancl  ftays 
away  but  half  the  time.  When  the  birth 
approaches,  with  how  much  nicety  and 
attention  does  (he  help  the  chick  to  break 
it's  prifon  ?  Not  to  take  notice  of  her  co- 
vering it  from  the  injuries  of  the  wea- 
ther, providing  it  proper  nourifliment, 
and  teaching  it  to  help  itfelf;  nor  to, 
mention  her  forfaking  the  neft,  if  after 
the  ufual  time  of  reckoning  the  young 
one  does  not  make  it's  appearance.  A 
chymical  operation  could  not  be  followed 
with  greater  art  or  diligence,  than  is 
feen  in  the  hatching  of  a  chick;  though 
there  are  many  other  birds  that  (hew  an 
infinitely  greater  fagacity  in  all  the  fore- 
mentioned  particulars. 

But  at  the  fame  time  the  hen,  that 
has  all  this  feeming  ingenuity,  which  is 
indeed  abiblutely  neceflary  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  fpecies,  confidered  in 
other  refpecls,  is  without  the  leaft  glim- 
merings of  thought  or  common  fenfe. 
She  miltakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg, 
and  fits  upon  it  in  the  fame  manner;  (he 
is  infenfible  of  any  increafe  or  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  thofe  (he  lays : 
(he  does  not  diftingui(h  between  her  own 
and  thofe  of  another  fpecies;  and  when 
the  birth  appears  of  never  fo  different  a 
bird,  will  cherifh  it  for  her  own.  In  all 
thefe  circumftances  which  do  not  carry 
an  immediate  regard  to  the  fubfittence  of 
herfelf  or  her  fpecies,  me  is  a  very  ideot. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any 
thing  more  myfterious  in  nature  than 
this  inftincl:  in  animals,  which  thus  rifes, 
above  reafon,  and  falls  infinitely  (hort 
of  it.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
any  properties  in  matter,  and  at  the 
fame  time  works  after  fo  odd  a  manner, 
that  one  cannot  think  it  the  faculty  of 
an  intellectual  being.  For  my  own  part, 
I  look  upon  it  as  upon  the  principle  of 
gravitation  in  bodies,  which  is  not  to  be 
explained  by  any  known  qualities  inhe- 
rent in  the  bodies  themfelves,  nor  from 
any  laws  of  mechanifm,  but,  according 
to  the  beft  notions  of  the  greateit  philo- 
fophers,  is  an  immediate  impreflion 
from  the  firft  Mover,  and  the  divine 
energy  a&ing  in  the  creatures.  L 
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N°  CXXI.    THURSDAY,    JULY  19. 


JOVTS  OMNIA  ,LINA. 

iLL   It   FULL   OF   JOVf, 


AS  I  was  walking  this  morning  in 
the  great  yard  that  belongs  to 
rny  friend's  country- houfe,  I  was  won- 
derfully pleak-d  to  fee  the  different  work- 
ings of  inttintl  in  a  hen  followed  by  a 
brood  of  ducks.  The  young,  upon  the 
fight  of  a  pond,  immediatt  ly  ran  into 

ile  the  (lep-mother,  with  all  ima- 
ginable anxiety,  hovered  about  the  bor- 
ders of  it,  to  call  them  out  of  an  ele- 
•!iat  appeared  to  her  fo  dangerous 
and  definitive.  As  the  different  prin- 
ciple which  acled  in  thefe  different  ani- 
mals cannot  be  termed  reafon,  fo  when 
we  call  it  inllinft,  we  mean  fomething 
we  have  no  knowledge  of.  To  me,  as 
I  hinted  in  my  laft  paper,  it  feems  the 
immediate  direction  of  Providence,  and 
fuch  an  operation  of  the  fupreme  Being, 
as  that  which  determines  all  the  portions 
of  matter  to  tlu-ir  proper -centres.  A 
modern  philofopher,  quoted  by  Monfieur 

:n  his  learned  Diflertation  on  the 
Souls  of  Brutes,  delivers  the  fame  opi- 
nion, though  in  a  bolder  form  of  words, 
where  he  fays—*  Deus  ejl  anima  bruto- 

*  rum — God   himfelf    is    the   foul   of 

*  brutes.'     Who  can  tell  what  to  call 
that  feeming  fagacity  in  animals,  which 
tlirefts  them  to  fuch  food  as  is  proper 
for   them,   and  makes  them  naturally 
avoid  whatever  is   noxious  or  unvvhol- 
fome  ?  Tully  has  obferved,  that  a  lamb 
rio  fooner  falls  from  it's  mother,  but 
immediately  and  of  his  own  accord  ap- 
plies itfelf  to  the  teat.    Dampier,  in  his 
travels,  tells  us,  that  when  leamen  are 
thrown  upon  any  of  the  unknown  coalls 
of  America,  they  never  venture  upon  the 
fruit  of  any  tree,  how  tempting  foever 
jt  may  appear,  unlefs  they  obferve  that 
it  is  marked  with  the  pecking  of  birds,  j 
but  fall  on  without  any  fear  or  appre- 
henfion  where  the  birds  have  been  be- 
fore them. 

But  notwithftanding  animals  have  no- 
thing like  the  ufe  of  reafon,  we  find  in 
ill  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature, 
iHoVis  and  fenfes  in  their  grea;elt 
«;th  a n.l  pt  i  feet  ion. 
And  here  :t  is  worth  our  obfervation, 


that  all  beafls  and  birds  of  prey  are  won- 
derfully fubjecl  to  anger,  malice,  re- 
venge, and  all  the  other  violent  palTion* 
that  may  animate  them  in  learch  of  their 
proper  food;  as  thole  that  are  incapable 
of  defending  themfejves,  or  annoying 
others,  or  whole  fafety  lits  chiefly  in 
their  Might,  arc  fufpicious,  fearful,  and 
appivhenlive  of  every  thing  they  fee  or 
hear}  whilll  others  that  are  of  amftance 
and  ufe  to  man,  have  their  natures  fofu 
ened  with  fomething  mild  and  traftable, 
and  by  that  means  are  qualified  for  a  do- 
meftic  life.  In  this  cafe  the  pafiion* 
generally  correfpond  with  the  make  of 
the  body.  We  do  not  find  the  fury  of 
a  lion  in  fo  weak  and  defencelefs  an  ani- 
mal as  a  lamb,  nor  the  meeknefs  of  a 
lamb  in  a  creature  fo  armed  for  battle 
and  aflault  as  the  lion.  In  the  fame 
manner,  we  find  that  particular  animals 
have  a  more  or  lefs  exquilite  fharpnef* 
and  fagacity  in  thofe  particular  lenfes 
which  moll  turn  to  their  advantage,  and 
in  which  their  fafety  and  welfare  is  the 
moll  concerned. 

Nor  mull  we  here  omit  that  great  va- 
riety of  arms  with  which  nature  ha* 
differently  fortified  the  bodies  of  feverai 
kind  of  animals,  fuch  as  claws,  hoofs 
and  horns,  teeth  and  tufks,  a  tail,  a  fling, 
a  trunk,  or  a  probofcis.  It  is  likewife 
obferved  by  naturalills,  that  it  mull  be 
fome  hidden  principle  diftincl  from  what 
we  call  reafon,  which  inftrudl  animals 
in  the  ufe  of  thefe  their  arms,  and 
teaches  them  to  manage  them  to  the 
beft  advantage;  becaufe  they  naturally 
defend  themfelves  with  that  part  in  which 
their  ftrength  lies,  before  the  weapon  be 
formed  in  itj  as  is  remarkable  in  lambs, 
which  though  they  are  bred  within 
doors,  and  never  law  the  actions  of 
their  own  fyecies,  pufh  at  thofe  who  ap- 
prctach  them  with  thtir  foreheads,  be- 
fore the  firft  budding  of  a  horn  ap- 
pears. 

I  flull  add  to  thefe  general  obfcrva- 
tions  an  inllance,  which  Mr.  Locke  has 
given  us  of  Providence  even  in  the  im- 
of  a  creature  which  feems 
the 
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the  meanefl  and  moft  defpicable  in  the 
whole  animal  world.     *  We  may,'  lays 
he,  *  from  the  make  of  an  oylter,   or 
cockle,  conclude,  that  it  has  not  fo 
many  nor  Jo  quick  fenles  as,  a  man,  or 
feveral  other  animals:  nor  if  it  had, 
would  it,  in  that  ftate  and  incapacity 
of  transferring  itfelf  from  one  place  to 
another,  be  bettered  by  them.    What 
good  would  fight  and  hearing  do  to  a 
creature,  that  cannot  move  itfelf  to, 
or  from  the  objecl,  wherein  at  a  dii- 
tance  it  perceives  good  or  evil?    And 
would  not  quicknefs  of  fenfation  be 
an  inconvenience  to  an  animal  that 
muft  be  ftill  where  chance  has  once 
placed  it,  and  there  receive  the  afflux 
of  colder   or   warmer,  clean  or  foul 
water,  as  it  happens  to  come  to  it.' 
I  (hall  add  to  this  inftance  out  of  Mr. 
Lpcke  another  out  of  the  learned  Dr. 
More,  who  cites  it  from  Cardan,  in  re- 
lation  to  another  animal  which  Provi- 
dence  has   left   defective,   but   at   the 
fame  time  has  fhewn  it's  wifdom  in  the 
formation  of  that   organ   in  which   it 
feems  chiefly  to  have  failed.     <  What  is 
more  obvious  and   ordinary  than  a 
mole?  and  yet  what  more  palpable  ar- 
gument of  Providence  than  me?  The 
members  of  her  body  are  fo  exactly 
fitted  to  her  nature  and  manner  of 
life :   for  her  dwelling    being  under 
ground  where  nothing  is  to  be  feen, 
nature  has  fo  obfcurely  fitted  her  with 
eyes,  that  natural  ifts  can  hardly  agree 
whether  me  have  any  fight  at  all  or 
no.     But  for  amends,  what  me  is  ca- 
pable of  for  her  defence  and  warning  of 
danger,  (he  has  very' eminently  con- 
ferred upon  her;  for  me  is  exceeding 
quick  of  hearing.  A»d  then  her  fhort 
tail  and  fhort  legs,  but  broad  fore- 
feet armed  with  fharp  claws,  we  fee 
by  the  event  to  what  purpoie  they  are, 
Ihe  fo  fwiftly  working  herfelf  under 
ground,  and  making  her  way  fo  fail 
in  the  earth  as  they  that  behold  it  can- 
not but  admire  it.    Her  legs  therefore 
are  (hort,  that  fhe  need  dig  no  more 
than  will  ferve  the  mere  thicknefs  of 
her  body;  and  her  fore-feet  are  broad, 
that  fhe  may  fcoop  away  much  earth 
at  a  time;  and  little  or  no  tail  fhefcas, 
-becaufe  fhe  courfes  not  on  the  ground, 
like  the  rat  or  moufe,  of  whofe  kin- 
dred fhe  is,  but  lives  under  the  earth j 
and  is  fain  to  dig  herfelf  a  dwelling 
there.      And   me    making   her  way 
through  fo  thick  an  'element,  which 


will  not  yield  eafily,  as  the  air  or  the 
water,  it  had  been  dangerous  to  have 
drawn  fo  long  a  train  behind  her;  for 
her  enemy  might  fall  upon  her  >. 
and  fetch  her  out,  before  fhe  had 
completed  or  got  full  pofTeffion  of  her 
works.' 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  Mr. 
JSoyle's  remark  upon  this  la  11  creatim-, 
who  I  remember  fomewhere  in  his  works 
obferves,  that  though  the  mole  be  not 
totally  blind,  as  is  commonly  thought, 
fhe  has  not  fight  enough  to  diftinguifh 
particular  objects.  Her  eye  is  faid  to 
have  but  one  humour  in  it,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  give  her  the  idea  of  light, 
but  of  nothing  elfe,  and  is  fo  formed 
that  this  idea  is  probably  painful  to  the 
animal.  Whenever  flie  comes  up  into 
broad  day  fhe  might  be  in  danger  of  be- 
ing taken,  unlefs  me  were  thus  affe&e'l 
by  a  light  ftriking  xipon  her  eye,  and 
immediately  warning  her  to  bury  her- 
felf in  her  proper  element.  More  fight 
would  be  ufelefs  to  her,  as  none  at  all 
might  be  fatal. 

I  have  only  inftanced  fuch  animals 
as  feem  the  moft  imperfect  works  of  na- 
ture; and  if  Providence  fhews  itfelf  evea 
in  the  blemifhes  of  thefe  creatures,  how 
much  more  does  it  difcover  itfelf  in  the 
feveral  endowments  which  it  has  va- 
rioufly  beftowed  upon  fuch  creatures  as 
are  more  or  lefs  finifhed  and  compleated, 
in  their  feveral  faculties,  according  to 
the  condition  of  life  in  which  they  are 
ported. 

I  could  wifh  our  Royal  Society  would 
compile  a  body  of  natural  hiftory,  the 
beft  that  could  be  gathered  together 
from  books  and  obfervations.  If  the 
feveral  writers  among  them  took  each 
his  particular  fpecies,  and  gave  us  a 
diftinft  account  of  it's  original,  birth, 
and  education;  it's  policies,  hoftslities, 
and  alliances,  with  the  frame,  and  tex- 
ture of  it's  inward  and  outward  parts, 
and  particularly  thofe  that  diftinguim  it 
frt;'n  all  other  animals,  with  their  pe- 
culiar aptitudes  for  the  rtate  of  being  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  them,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  beft  fervices  their 
frudies  could  do  mankind,  and  not  a 
little  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  all-wife 
Contriver. 

It  is  true,  fuch  a  natural  hiflory, 
after  all  the  difquifitions  of  the  learned, 
would  be  infinitely  fhort  and  defective. 
Seas  and  defarts  hide  millions  of  ani- 
mals from  our  obfervation*  Innumera- 
ble 
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He  artifices  and  fl  "'<:  acted  in 

the  howling  wildcin.^  and  in  the  great 

ome  to  our  know- 

thal  there  :ut-  infinitely 

leatures  which  arc  not 

ithout,  nor  indeed  with,  the 

lim-It  :',l:ilUs,  than  of  Inch 

tor  the  inked  eye 

.    'However,  from   the 

.•ration  ot'fuch  animals  as  lie  \vith- 

(omp.ifs   of  our  knowledge,  we 

ealily  form   a  conclufion  of  the 

.  ne  variety  of  wifdoin 


and  goodnefs  runs  tlirough  the 

ii,  and  puts  every  creature  in  a 
condition  to  provide  fur  it's  f  •}>• 
fubliltcnce  in  it's  proper  ftation. 
Tul;  V.-H    \i s    art    adn 

!>f  natural  hiftory,  in  hi-,  : 
book  concerning  the  nature  of  the-  gods; 
and  th.u  in   a  Rite   fo  railed   by 

,  that  it  lifts  the 

fubject  al)ov  -:d  ridicule,  which 

••ntly  fall  on  fuch  nice  obfcrvations 

wh<-n  •  .rough  the  hands  of  an 

ordinary  writer.  L 


N°  CXXII.     FRIDAY,    JULY  20. 

«OMf  S  JUCUNDVS  IN  VIA  PRO  VEHICULO  EST.        PuBL.Svi 
AGREEABLE  COMPANION  UPON  THE  ROAD  IS  AS  GOOD  AS  A  COACH 


A  Man's  firft  care  mould  be  to  avoid 
the  reproaches  of  his  own  heart; 
,t,  to  efcupc  the  cenfures  of  the 
world:  if  the  lalt  interferes  with  the  for- 
mer, it  ought  to  be  imirely  neglected; 
but  otherwife  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
fatisfaction  to  an  honeft  mind,  than  to 
lee  thole  approbations  which  it  gives  it- 
lelf  feconded  by  the  applaufes  of  the 
public:  a  man  is  more  fure  of  his  con- 
du£l,  when  the  verdict  which  he  pafles 
upon  his  own  behaviour  is  thus  war- 
.  and  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of 
all  that  know  him. 

My  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger  is  one 
of  thole  who  is  not  only  at  peace  within 
himfelf,  but  beloved  and  efteemed  by 
all  about  him.  He  receives  a  luitable 
tribute  for  his  univerfal  benevolence  to 
mankind,  in  the  returns  of  affection  and 
good- will,  which  are  paid  him  bv 
one  that  lives  within  his  neighbourhood. 
J  lately  met  with  two  or  three  odd  in- 
ftances  of  that  general  refpect  which  is 
ihewn  to  the  good  old  knight.  He 
would  needs  carry  Will  Wimble  and 
myfelf  with  him  to  the  county  aflizes : 
as  we  were  upon  the  road,  Will  Wim- 
'ble  joined  a  couple  of  plain  men  who  rid 
before  us,  and  converfed  with  them  for 
fome  time;  during  which  my  friend  Sir 
Roger  acquainted  me  with  their  cha- 
racters. 

*  The  firft  of  them/  fays  he,  '  that 

*  has  a/paniel  by  his  fide,  is  a  yeoman 

*  of  about  an  hundred  pounds  a  year, 

*  an  honeft  man  :  he  is  juft  within  the 
f  £ame*act,  and  qualified,  to  kill  an. 


'  hare  or  a  pheafant;  he  knocks  down  a 

*  dinner  with  his  gun  twice  or  thrice  a 

*  week;  and  by  that  means  lives  much 
<  cheaper  than  thole  who  have  not   fo 
'  good  an  eftate  as  himfelf.     He  would 

*  be  a  good  neighbour  if  he  did  not  de- 
'  ftroy  fo  many  partridges:  in  (hort,  he 
'  is  a  very  feniible  man;  moots  flying; 

*  and  has  been   fevcral  times  foreman 

*  of  the  petty-jury. 

*  The  other  that  rides  along  with 

*  him  is  Tom  Touchy,  a  fellow  famous 

*  for   taking  the  law  of  every  body. 
'  There  is  not  one  jn  the  town  where 

*  he  lives  that  he  has  not  fued  at  a  quar- 
'  ter-feHlons.     The  rogue  had  once  the 

*  impudence  to  go  to  law  with  the  wi- 
'  dow.     His  head  is  full  of  cofts,  da- 
'  magos,  and  ejectments;  he  plagued  a 
'  couple  of  honeft  gentlemen   fo  long 
'  for  a  trefpafs  in  breaking  one  of  his 

*  hedges,  until  he  was  forced  to  fell  the 
'  ground  itinclofed  todefray  the  charges 

*  of  the  profecution :  his  father  left  him 

*  fourfcore  pounds  a  year;  but  he  has 
"  caft"  and  been  cart  fo  often,  that  he 

*  is  not  now  worth  thirty.     I  fuppofe 

*  he  is  going  upon  the  old  buiinefs  of 
'  the  willow-tree.* 

As  Sir  Roger  was  giving  me  this  ac- 
count of  Tom  Touchy,  Will  Wimble 
and  his  two  companions  (topped  (hort 
until  we  came  up  to  them.  After  hav- 
ing paid  their  rcipects  to  Sir  Roger, Will 
told  him  that  Mr.  Touchy  and  he  muft 
appeal  to  him  upon  a  difpute  that  arofe 
between  them.  Will  it  feems  had  been 
his  fellow-traveller  an  account 
V 
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of  his  angling  one  day  in  fuch  a  hole  ; 
when  Torn  Touchy,  inftead  of  hearing 
out  his  (lory,  told  him  that  Mr.  fuch- 
an-one,  if  he  pleafed,  might  take  the 
law  of  him  for  fifhing  in  that  part  of 
the  river.  My  friend  Sir  Roger  heard 
them  both,  upon  a  round  trot;  and  after 
having  paufed  feme  time  told  them,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  would  not  give 
his  judgment  rafhly,  that  '  much  might 
'  be  faid  on  both  fides.'  They  were 
neither  of  them  diflatisfied  with  the 
knight's  determination,  became  neither 
of  them  found  himfelf  in  the  wrong  by 
it  j  upon  which  we  made  the  bed  of  our 
way  to  the  affizes. 

The  court  was  fat  before  Sir  Roger 
camej  but  notwithftanding  all  the  juf- 
tices  had  taken  their  places  upon  the 
bench,  they  made  room  for  the  <?ld 
knight  at  the  head  of  them ;  who  for  his 
reputation  in  the  country  took  occahon 
to  whifper  in  the  judge's  ear,  *  that  he 

*  was  glad  his  lordfhip  had  met  with 

*  Co  much  good  weather  in  his  circuit.' 
I  wis  littening  to  the  proceeding  of  the 

*  curt  with  much  attention,   nnd  infi- 

f  leafed  with  that  great  appearance 
of  iblemnity  which  fo  properly  ac- 
companies fuch  a  public  adminiftration 
of  our  laws 4  when,  after  about  an  hour's 
Jitting,  lobfcrved,  to  my  great  furpriie, 
raidil  of  a  trial,  that  my  friend 
Sir  Ro2.er  wss  getting  up  to  fpenk.  I 
was  in  fome  pain  for  him,  until  I  found 
he  had  acquitted  himfelf  of  two  or  three 
fenfences  with  a  look  of  much  bufinels 
and  orrat  intrepidity. 

Upon  his  firft  riling,  the  court  was 
huihed,  and  a  general  whifper  ran 
amonyf  the  country  people  that  Sir  Ro- 
ger *  was  up/  The  fpeech  he  made  was 
ib  little  to  the  purpofe,  that  I  mall  not 
trouble  my  readers  with  an  account  of 
it;  and  I  believe  was  not  ib  much  de- 
Jigned  by  the  knight  himfelf  to  inform 
the  court,  as  to  give  him  a  figure  in  my 
eye,  and  keep  up  his  credit  in  the  country. 

1  was  highly  delighted  when  the  court 
roi'e,  to  fee  the  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
try gathering  about  my  old  friend,  and 
ftiiving  who  mould  compliment  him 
rnoft  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  ordinary 
people  gazed  upon  him  at  a  diftance,  not 
a  little  admiring  his  courage,  that  was 
not  afraid  to  fpeak  to  the  judge. 

In  our  return  home  we  met  with  a 
Very  odd  accident ;  which  I  cannot  for- 
bear relating,  becaufe  it  (hews  how  de- 
all  who  know  Sir  Roger  are  of 


giving  him  marks  of  their  efteem.  When 
we  were  arrived  upon  the  verge  of  his 
eftate,  we  ftopped  at  a  little  inn  to  retl 
ourfelves  and  our  horfes.  The  man  of 
the  houfe  had  it  feems  been  formerly  a 
fervant  in  the  knight's  family;  and  to, 
do  honour  to  his  old  mailer,  had  fome 
time  fince,  unknown  to  Sir  Roger,  put 
him  up  in  a  fign-poft  before  the  door; 
fo  that  the  «  knight's  head '  had  hung 
out  upon  the  road  about  a  week  before 
he  himfelf  knew  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
ter. As  foon  as  Sir  Roger  was  ac- 
quainted with  it,  finding  that  his  fer- 
vant's  indifcretion  proceeded  wholly 
from  affeclion  and  good-will,  he  only 
told  him  that  he  had  made  him  too  high 
a  compliment;  and  when  the  fellow 
feemed  to  think  that  could  hardly  be, 
added  with  a  more  decifive  look,  that  it 
was  too  great  an  honour  for  any  man 
under  a  duke;  but  told  him  at  the  fame 
time,  that  it  might  be  altered  with  a 
very  few  touches,  and  that  he  himfelf 
would  bent  the  charge  of  it.  .Accord- 
ingly they  got  a  painter  by  the  knight's 
d i regions  to  add  a  pair  ofwhiflcers  to 
the  face,  and  by  a  little  aggravation  of 
the  features  to  change  it  fnto  the  Sara- 
cen's-head.  I  fhould  not  have  known 
this  ftory  had  not  the  innkeeper,  upon 
Sir  Roger's  alighting,  told  him  in  my 
hearing,  that  his  honour's  head  was 
brought  back  hft  night  with  the  altera- 
tions that  he  had  ordered  to  be  made  in. 
it.  Upon  this  my  friend,  with  his  ufual 
chearfulnefs,  related  the  particulars 
above- mentioned,  and  ordered  the  head 
to  be  brought  into  the  room.  I  could 
not  forbear  di (covering  greater  expref- 
fions  of  mirth  than  ordinary  upon  the 
appearance  of  this  monftrous  face,  un- 
der which,  notwithftanding  it  was  made 
to  frown  and  (tare  in  a  moft  extraordi- 
nary manner,  I  could  iHll  difcover  £ 
tliitant  refemblance  of  my  old  friend. 
Sir  Roger,  upon  feeing  me  laugh,  de- 
fired  me  to  tell  him  truly  if  I  thought 
it  poffible  for  people  to  know  him  in 
that  difguife.  I  at  firft  kept  my  ufual 
filence;  but  upon  the  knight's  conjuring 
me  to  tell  him  whether  it  was  not  ftill 
more  like  himfelf  than  a  Saracen,  I  com- 
pofed  my  countenance  in  the  bed  man- 
ner I  could,  and  replied,  *  that  much 
*  might  be  faid  on  both  fides.' 

Tnefe  feveral   adventures,  with  the 

knight's  behaviour  in  them,  gave  me  as 

pleaiant  a  day  as  ever  I  met  with  in  any 

of  my  travels,  L 

N'  CXXJII. 
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N°CXXIII.     SATURDAY,   JULY  21. 

DOCTRINA    SKD    VIM   PROMOVET   1NSITAM, 
KECTIO.UE    CULTUS  PECTORA   ROBORANT: 
UTCUNQ.UK    DKFECERE    MOBFS, 

s  N  T  B  E  N  E   N  A  T  A   C  V  I  *  X. 

HOR.   OD.  iv.   t.  iv.  T. 


VET  THE  BEST  BtOOD  BY   LEARKINO   IS   Rl> 
AND   VIRTUE  ARMS  THK    SO  !  in    MJND  j 
WHILST  VICE   WILL   STAIN   THE   N  O  B  I- E  S  T  RA£Kf 
AND   THE   PATERNAL  STAMP   DEFACE. 


ANON» 


AS    T  ul.iy   t-iking  the  air 

with    my   iiieiul    Sir    Roger,    \vr 
were    met  by  a  freib- coloured   ruddy 
man  who  rid  by  us  full    ' 

.nts  behind  him. 

Upon  my  inquiry  who  he  was,  Sir  Ro- 
cer  told  me  that  he  was  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  a  conliderable  eftate,  v.l. 
been  educated  by  a  tender  mother  that 
lived   not  many  miles  from  the  place 
where  we  were.     '  She  is  a  very  good 
'  lady,'  fays  my  friend,  '  but  took,  fo 
much  care  of  her  fon's  health,  that  fhe 
nde  him  good  for  nothing.    She 
quickly  found  that  reading  was  bad 
for  his  eyes,  and  that  writing  made 
his  head  ach.    He  was  let  loofe  among 
the  woods  as  foon  as  he  was  able  to 
ride  on  horfeback,  or  to  cai-ry  a  gun 
upon  his  moulder.'     To  be  brief,  I 
found,  by  my  friend's  account  of  him, 
that  he  li.ui  got  a  great  ftock  of  health, 
txit  nothing  elfe;  and  thnt  if  it  v 
man's  bufmefs  only  to  live,  there  would 
not  be  a  more  accomplished  young  fel- 
low in  the  whok  county. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  fmce  my  refilling 
in  thcfe  parts,  I  have  ieen  and  heard  in- 
numerable inllances  of  youngjieirs  and 
elder  brothers,  who  either  from  their 
own  reflecting  upon  the  eftates  they  arc 
born  to,  and  therefore  thinking  all  otliur 
accompli  foments  ucneceffiu'y,  or  fjoni 
hearing  thele  notions  frequently  incul- 
cated to  them  by  the  flattery  of  their  fer- 
vants  and  cltmu-tlics,  or  from  the  fame 
foolifh  thought  prevailing  in  thole  who 
have  the  care  of  their  education,  are  of 
no  manner  of  ufe  but  to  keep  up  their 
families,  and  tranfmit  their  lands  and 
houfes  in  a  line  to  potterity. 

This  makes  me  often  think  on  a  ftory 

I  have  heard  of  two  friends,   which  I 

.;ive   my  reader  at   large,   under 

feigned  names.     The  moral  of  it 

I  hope,  bt  ufeful,  though  there  are  i'ome 


circmnftances  which  make  it  rather  ap- 

.-vel  than  a  true  ftory. 
Eudoxus  and  Leontine  began  the 
\vuild  with  fmnll  eftates.  They  were 
both  of  them  men  of  good  feme  and 
great  virtue.  They  profecuted  their 
liudies  together  in  their  earlier  years, 
and  entered  into  fuch  a  friendfhip  as 
lalted  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  .Eu- 
doxus, at  his  mil  icttingout  in  the  world, 
threw  himfelf  into  a  court,  where  by  hrs 
natural  endowments  and  his  acquired 
abilities  he  made  his  way  from  cnepofi 
to  another,  until  at  length  he  had  railed 
a  very  confiderablc  K.IMUK-.  Leontine, 
on  the  contrary,  fought  all  opportuni- 
ties of  improving  his  mind  by  Itudy, 
converfation,  and  trav«l.  He  was  not 
only  acquainted  with  all  the  fciences, 
but  with  the  mo  ft  eminent  profeflbi  s  of 
them  throughout  Europe.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  the  interefts  of  it's  princes, 
with  the  cuftoms  and  famions  of  their 
courts,  and  could  fcarce  meet  with  the 
name  of  an  extraordinary  perfon  in  the 
Gazette  whom  he  had  not  either 
to  or  feen.  In  mort,  he  had  ib  well 
mixed  and  digefted  his  knowledge  of 
men  and  books,  that  he  made  one  of  the 
moft  accompliflird  perfons  of  his  age. 
During  the  whole  courfe  of  his  ftudies 
and  travels  h>_  kept  up  a  punctual  cor- 
refpondence  with  Eudoxus,  who  often 
made  himfelf  acceptable  to  the  principal 
men  about  court  by  the  intelligence 
which  he  received  from  Leontine.  When 
they  were  both  turned  of  forty,  an  age 
in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Cowley, 
'  there  is  no  dallying  with  lite,'  they 
lined,  purfuant  to  the  relblution 
they  had  taken  in  the  beginning  of  their 
lives,  to  retire,  and  pafs  the  reni 
of  their  (i:tvs  in  the  country,  li. 
to  this,  they  both  of  them  married  much 
about  the  lame  time.  Leontine,  with 
his  own  and  his  wife's  fortune,  bought 
2  U  a  farm 
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a  farm  of  three  hundred  a  year,  which 
lay  within  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
fi  it  nd  Eudoxus,  who  had  purchafed  an 
tuiitoof  as  many  thoufands.  They  were 
both  of  them  fathers  about  the  fame 
time,  Eudoxus  having  a  ion  born  to 
him,  and  Leontine  a  daughter;  but  to 
the  unfpeakable  grief  of  the  latter,  his 
yo^ng  wife,  in  whom  all  his  happinefs 
•was  wrapt  up,  died  in  a  few  days  after 
the  birth  of  her  daughter.  His  afflic- 
tion would  have  been  infuppoi  table,  had 
not  he  been  comforted  by  the  daily  vi- 
fits  and  converiations  of  his  friend.  As 
they  were  one  day  talking  together  with 
their  ufual  intimacy,  Leontine,  confl- 
dering  how  incapable  he  was  of  giving 
his  daughter  a  proper  education  in  his 
own  houfe,  and  Eudoxus  reflecting  on 
the  ordinary  behaviour  of  a  fon  who 
knows  himfelf  to  be  the  heir  of  a  great 
eftate,  they  both  agreed  upon  an  ex- 
change of  children,  namely,  that  the 
T>oy  mould  be  bred  up  with  Leontine  as 
his  fon,  and  that  the  girl  mould  live 
with  Eudoxus  as  his  daughter,  until 
they  were  each  of  them  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion.  The  wife  of  Eudoxus, 
•  knowing  that  her  fon  could  not  be  fo 
advnntageoufly  brought  up  as  under  the 
care  of  Leontine,  and  coniidering  at  the 
lame  time  that  he  would  be  perpetually 
under  her  own  eye,  was  by  degrees  pre- 
vailed upon  to  fall  in  with  the  project, 
ohe  therefore  took  Lconilla,  for  that 
was  the  name  of  the  girl,  and  educated 
her  as  her  own  daughter.  The  two 
friend?  on  each  jide  had  wrought  them- 
felves  tc  luchan  habitual  tendernefs  for 
v.idrcn  who  were  under  their  di- 
rection, that  each  of  them  had  the  real 
paliion  of  a  father,  where  the  title  was 
but  imaginary.  Florio,  the  name  of 
the  un:r;g  heir  that  lived  with  Leontine, 
though  he  had  all  the  duty  and  affec- 
tion imaginable  for  his  fuppofed  parent, 
.  :;.;;it  to  reioice  at  the  iight  of  £u- 
,  who  vifited  his  friend  very  fre- 
quently, and  was  dictated  by  his  na- 
tural affection,  as  well  as  by  the  rules 
of  prudence,  to  make  himfelf  efteemed 
and  beloved  by  Florio.  The  boy  was 
now  rid  enough  to  know  hifc  fuprofed 
father's  circumstances,  and  that  there- 
fore he  was  to  make  his  way  in  the  world 
by  his  own  induftry.  This  confidera- 
fion  grew  itronger  in  him  every  day, 
and  produced  fo  good  an  effe6t,  that  he 
applied  himfelf  with  more  than  ordinary 
.on  to  the  purfuit  of  every  thing 


which  Leontine  recommended  to  him, 
His  natural  abilities,  which  were  very 
good,  afliited  by  the  directions  of  fo  ex- 
cellent a  counfellor,  enabled  him  to 
make  a  quicker  progrefs  than  ordinary 
through  all  the  parts  of  his  education. 
Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing fmiflied  his  ftudies  and  exercifes 
with  great  applaufe,  he  was  removed 
from  the  univerfity  to  the  inns  of  courts, 
where  there  are  very  few  that  make 
themitlves  confiderable  proficients  in  the 
ftudies  of  the  place,  who  know  they 
fhall  arrive  at  great  ellates  without  them . 
This  was  not  Florio's  cafe;  he  fouv.d 
that  three  hundred  a  year  was  b:;r  u 
poor  eftate  for  Leontine  and  him  felt  to 
live  upon,  fo  that  he  itudied  without  in- 
termifTion  until  he  gained  a  very  good 
infight  into  the  conftitution  and  laws  of 
his  country. 

I  mould  have  told  my  reader,  that 
whilft  Florio  lived  at  the  houfe  of  his 
fofter- father,  he  was  always  an  accept- 
able gueft  in  the  family  of  Eudoxus, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Leo- 
nilla  from  her  infancy.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  her  by  degrees  t*rew  into  love? 
which  in  a  mind  trained  up  in  all  the 
fentiments  of  honour  and  virtue  be- 
came a  very  uneafy  paflion.  He  de- 
fpaired  of  gaining  an  heirefs  of  fo  great 
a  fortune,  and  would  rather  have  died 
than  attempted  it  by  any  indirect  me- 
thods. Leonilla,  who  was  a  woman  of 
the  greateft  beauty,  joined  with  the 
greateft  modefty,  entertained  at  the  fame 
time  a  fecret  paflion  for  Florio,  but  con- 
ducted herfelf  with  fo  much  prudence 
that  me  never  gave  him  the  leaft  inti- 
mation of  it.  Florio  was  now  engaged 
in  all  thofe  arts  and  improvements  that 
are  proper  to  raife  a  man's  private  for- 
tune, and  give  him  a  figure  in  his  coun- 
try, but  fecretly  tormented  with  that 
paffion  which  burns  with  the  greateft 
fury  in  a  virtuous  and  noble  heart,  when 
he  received  a  fudden  fummons  from 
Leontine  to  repair  to  him  in  the  coun- 
try the  next  day.  For  it  feems  Eudoxus 
was  fo  filled  with  the  report  of  his  Ion's 
reputation,  that  he  could  no  longer  with- 
hold making  himfelf  known  to  him. 
The  morning  after  his  arrival  at  the 
houfe  of  his  fuppofed  father,  Leontine 
told  him  that  Eudoxus  had  fomething 
of  great  importance  to  communicate  to 
him;  upon  which  the  good  man  em- 
braced him,  and  wept.  Florio  was  no 
fooner  arrived  at  the  great  houfe  that 

flood 
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:i  his  neighbourhood,    hut  Ku- 

:  -  ,o>.   him  by  the  hand,  after  the 

over,   :nul  conduced 

hun  in'o  his  clulet.     He  there  opened 

to  him  the  whole  iecrct  of  his  parentage 

and    i-  concluding  after    tins 

manner:    4   I  haw  no  other  way  left  of 

acknowledging  my  gratitude  to  I 

Carrying  yon   to    his 

Kter.    -  IK-  Dull  not  loll  the  plr.i- 

,*  being;  your  father  by  the  dif- 

covtt  •.  ,nilla 

too  fliall  be  llill  my  daughter;    her 

filial  piety,  though  mifplaced,  has  been 

.:  itdefervMthegratdi 

reward  I  can  confer  upon   it.     You 

fliaM  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  a  great 

ell.ito  fall  to   you,   which  you  would 

)(t  the  relifh  of  had  you  known 

yourfelf  born  to  it.     Continue  only 

to  deicrvc  it  in  the  fame  manner  you 

did  before  you  were  poflelTed  of  it.    1 


'  have  left  your  motherin  the  nrxt  roomi 
4   ILi  you.     She 

•king  the  fame  difcoveries  to  Leo- 
'  nilla  which  I  hive  made  to  yourfelf.* 
Florio  was  fo  overwhelmed  with  thit 
profufion  of  happinefs,  that 
able  to  make  a  reply,  but  threw  hhnfclf 
down  at  his  father's  feet,  and  amidll  a 
flood  of  rears,  kilfed  and  embrace  I  his 
knee*,  a  iking  his  bleffing,  and  t  xpreffing 
in  dumb  (how  thofe  fentimenl>  of  love, 
duly,  and  gratitude,  that  were  too  big 

-•ranee.  To  conclude,  the  happy 
pair  were  married,  and  half  Kudoxus's 
clt-itc  fettled  upon  them.  Leontine  and 
Eudoxus  parTed  the  remainder  of  their 
Jives  together  j  and  received  in  the  duti- 
ful and  arTe&ionate  behaviour  of  Florio 
and  Leonilla  the  jult  recompence,  as  well 
as  the  natural  effecU,  of  that  care  which 
they  had  bcftowed  upon  them  in  their 
education*  fc 
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Miya.  ^JoXjii,  /*':'/£  tUUf/Sfu 

A    CKZAT  BOOK   IS  A   GREAT 


A  Man  who  publifnc?  hi^  works  in 
i  volume,  has  an  infinite  advan- 
tage over  one  who  communicates  his 
.,s  to  the  world  in  loofe  traces  and 
ilngle  pieces.    We  do  not  expecl  to  meet 

,y  thing  in  a  bulky  volume,  until 
afti-r  fome  Fuavy  preamble,  and  fevcral 
words  of  conrfe,  to  prepare  the  reader 
for  what  follows:  nay,  authors  have 
eftabliihed  it  as  a  kind  of  rule,  that  a 
man  ought  to  be  dull  (bmetimes  ;  as  the 
moft  fevere  reader  makes  allo%vances  for 
many  retb  and  nodding-places  in  a  vo- 
iuminous  writer.  This  gave  occafion 
to  the  famous  Greek  proverb  which  I 
have  chofen  for  my  motto,  that  *  a  great 
'  book  is  a  great  evil.' 

On  the  contrary,  thofe  who  publifh 
.  diftincl  meets,  and  as 
it  were  by  pace-meal,  have  none  of  thcfe 
advantage.  We  muft  immediately  fall 
into  our  fubject,  and  treat  every  part  of 
it  in  a  lively  manner*  or  ow  papers  are 
thrown  by  as  dull  and  inlipid:  our  matter 
niml  lie  clofe  together,  and  either  be 
v.hully  new  m  itfclf,  or  in  lUe  turn  it  re- 

froin  our  expreftions.  Were  the 
books  of  out  belt  authors  thus  to  be  re- 
tailed to  the  public,  and  every  uage  fub- 
mitted  to  the  taftt  of  forty  or  nfty  thou- 
fand  readers,  I  am  afi.iid  w«  fhould 


complain  of  many  fiat  expreiTor 
via!  oljfervations,  beaten  topics,  and 
common  thoughts,  which  go  off  very 
well  in  the  lump.  At  the  litme  time, 
notwithstanding  forne  papeis  may  be 
made  up  of  broken  hints  and  irregular 
^fetches,  it  is  often  expected  that  every 
ihtet  fhould  be  a  kind  of  treatife,  and 
make  out  in  thought  what  it  wants  m 
bulk:  that  a  point  of  humour  fhould  be 
worked  up  in  all  it's  parts;  and  a  fub- 
jec\  touched  upon  in  it's  moft  eifentiai 
articles,  without  the  repetitions,  tauto- 
logies, and  enlargements,  that  are  in- 
dulged to  longer^labours.  The  oidi- 
ndry  writeis  of  morality  prefcribe  td 
their  readers  after  the  Galenic  way; 
their  medicines  are  made  up  in  large 
quantities.  An  eflTay-writer  mult  p:  10- 
tiie  in  the  chymical  method,  and  give 
the  virtue  of  a  full  draught  in  a  few 
drops.  Were  ail  books  reduced  thus 
to  their  quinteflence,  many  a  bulky  au- 
thor would  make  his  appearance  in  * 
penny -paper :  there  would  be  fcarce  fuch 
a  tiling  in  nature  as  a  folio:  the  works 
of  an  age  would  be  contained  on  a  rev* 
(helves  j  not  to  mention  millions  of  vo- 
lumes, that  would  be  utterly  annihi- 
lated. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  difficulty  of1 
a  H  a 
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f  urnilliing  out  fcparate  papers  of  this 
nature,  has  hindered  authors  from  com- 
municating their  thoughts  to  the  world 
a  ftcr  fuch  a  manner :  though  I  muft  con- 
fefs  I  am  amazed  that  the  prefs  mould 
be  only  made  uie  of  in  this  way  by 
news- writers,  and  the  zealots  of  parties  j 
as  if  it  were  not  more  advantageous  to 
mankind,  to  he  inftrufted  in  wifdom 
and  virtue,  than  in  politics  5  and  to  be 
made  good  fathers,  hu  (bands,  and  fons, 
than  councilors  and  iiatefmen.  Had 
the  philosophers  and  great  men  of  anti- 
quity, who  took  fo  much  pains  in  order 
to  internet  mankind,  and  leave  the  world 
wifer  and  better  than  they  found  it}  had 
they,  I  fay,  been  poiTeifed  of  the  art  of 
printing,  there  is  no  queftion  but  they 
would  have  made  fuch  an  advantage  of 
it,  in  dealing  out  their  leftures  to  the 
public.  Our  common  prints  would  be 
of  great  ule  were  they  thus  calculated 
to  cliffufe  good  fenfe  through  the  bulk 
of  a  people,  to  clear  up  their  under - 
ftandings,  animate  their  minds  with  vir- 
tue, diflipate  the  forrows  of  a  heavy 
heart,  or  unbend  the  rnind  from  it's 
more  fevere  employments  with  innocent 
amufements.  When  knowledge,  in- 
ilead  of  being  bound  up  in  books,  and 
kept  in  libraries  and  retirements,  is  thus 
obtruded  upon  the  public j  when  it  is 
canvaflei!  in  every  aflembly,  and  expok 
ed  upon  every  table  j  I  cannot  forbear 
reflecting  upon  that  pafTage  in  the  pro- 
verbs— '  Wifdom  crieth  wilhout,  me 
uttereth  her  voice  in  the  Greets ;  me 
ciieth  in  the  chief  place  of  concourfe, 
in  the  openings  of  the  gates.  In  the 
city  fhe  uttereth  her  words,  faying— 
(  How  long,  ye  fimple  ones,  will  ye 
"  love  Simplicity?  and  the  fcorners  de- 
"  light  in  their  fcorning?  and  fools 
"  hate  knowledge  ?" 

The  many  letters  which  come  to  me 
from  perfons  of  the  beft  fenfe  in  both 
fexes,  for  I  may  pronounce  their  cha- 
racters from  their  way  of  writing,  do 
not  a  little  encourage  me  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  this  mv  undertaking :  beiides 
that  my  bookfeller  tells  me,  the  demand 
for  theie  my  papers  increafes  daily.  It 
is  at  his  inftance  that  I  mall  continue 


my  rural  fpeculations  to  the  end  pf  this 
month  j  feveral  having  made  up  feparate 
fets  of  them,  as  they  have  done  before 
of  thofe  relating  to  wit,  to  operas,  to 
points  of  morality,  or  fubjecls  of  hu- 
mour. 

I  am  not  at  all  mortified,  when  fome- 
times  I  fee  my  works  thrown  afide  by 
men  of  no  tafte  nor  learning.     T 
a  kind  of  heavinefs  and  ignorar- 
hangs  upon  the  minds  of  orch'nan 
which   is  too  thick  for  knowledge  to 
break  through.     Their  fouls  are  not  to 
be  enlightened: 

-      ..  .  Not  air  a  c  ava  circ  vmvole  t  umlra. 

VlRG.^N.   II.    V.   360, 

Dark  night  furrounds  them  with  her  hollow 
fliade. 

Tothefe  I  muft  apply  the  fable  of  the 
mole,  that  after  having  confulted  many 
oculifts  for  the  bettering  of  his  fight, 
was  at  laft  provided  with  a  good  pair  of 
fpe&acles;  but  upon  his  endeavouring 
to  make  ufe  of  them,  his  mother  told 
him  very  prudently,  That  fpeftacles, 
though  they  might  help  the  eye  of  a 
man,  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  a  mole.  It 
is  not  therefore  for  the  benefit  of  moks 
that  I  publifli  theie  my  daily  effay«. 

But  befides  fuch  as  are  moles  through 
ignorance,  there  are  others  who  are 
moles  through  envy*  As  it  is  faid  in 
the  Latin  proverb,  that  one  man  is  a 
wolf  to  another,-  fo,  generally  fpeaking, 
one  author  is  a  mole  to  another  author. 
It  is  impomble  for  them  to  difcover 
beauties  in  one  another's  works ;  they 
hare  eyes  only  for  fpots  and  blemifltes: 
they  can  indeed  fee  the  light,  as  it  is 
faid  of  the  animals  which  are  their  name- 
fakes,  but  the  idea  of  it  is  painful  to 
them;  they  immediately  fhut  their  eyes 
upon  it,  and  withdraw  themfelves  into 
a  wilful  oblcurity.  I  have  already- 
caught  two  or  three  of  thefe  dark  un- 
dermining vermin,  and  intend  to  make 
a  firing  of  them,  in  order  to  hang  them 
\ip  in  one  of  my  papers,  as  an  example 
to  all  foch  voluntary  moles. 
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VT,    TUlfcl,    NF    TANTA    ANIMIS    AS&UESCITt    Bi   • 
HIV    FATRIA    VALIDAS  XN    YISCIRA   tEKTIT*   VIRES. 

VIRG.  ^s.  vi.  T 


a. 


IMBRACr    A  rONJ,    XT.   TOES    NO   MORK, 

NOR  STAIN  YOUR  COUNTRY  WITH  HER  C  H  IL  UR  »:  N*B  CORt. 

DRYDEN. 


MY  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  when 
we  are  talking  of  the  inulicc  of 
;uently  tells  us  an  ac- 
happem-d  ti>  him  when  he 
fchool-boy,  which  was  at  a  time 
;hc  feuds  ran  l  n  the 

joumt-heads  ^nd  cavalit:  !•  This  wor- 
thy knight,  being  then  but  a  tripling, 
had  occaiion  to  enquire  which  was  the 
Anne's  Lane;  upon  which 
the  perfon  whom  he  fpoke  to,  inftead  of 
aniwcring  his  queliion,  called  him  a 
young  popiih  cur,  and  afked  him  who 
made  Anne  a  faint?  The  boy,  being 
MI  fome  confufion,  enquired  ot  the  next 
he  met,  which  was  the  way  to  Anne's 
Lane;  but  was  called  a  prick-eared  cur 
for  his  pains,  and  inftead  of  being  (hewn 
the  way,  was  told  that  (he  had  been  a 
faint  before  he  was  born,  and  would  be 
one  after  he  was  hanged.  '  Upon  this,' 
fays  Sir  Roger,  c  I  did  not  think  fit  to 
«  repeat  the  former  quetiion,  but  going 
*  into  every  lane  in  the  neighbourhood, 
'  alked  what  they  called  the  name  of 
By  which  ingenious  arti- 
found  out  the  place  he  enquired 

without  giving  offence  to  any 
p:u-ty.  Sir  Roger  generally  clofes  this 
narrative  with  reflections  on  the  mifchief 
that  parties  do  in  tht  country;  how  they 
fpeil.  good  neighbourhood,  and  make 

.vrfcntlemen  hate  one  another;  be- 
f*Jco  that  they  manifeltly  tend  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  land-tax,  and  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  game. 

There  cannot  a  greater  judgment  be- 
fal  a  country  than  fuch  a  dreadful  fpirit 
of  divifion  as  lends  a  government  inio 
two  distinct  people,  and  makes  them 
i  Grangers  and  more  averfe  to  one 
another,  than  if  they  were  actually  two 
different  nations.  The  effects  of  fuch 
a  divifion  are  pernicious  10  the  lail  de- 
gree, not  only  with  regard  to  thofe  ad- 
vantages which  they  give  the  common 
•  ,  but  to  thole  piivatc  evils  which 

oduce  in  the  heart  of  alrr.oii 


particular  perfon.      This   influence  it 

;h  to  men's  morals  and  their 

it  finks  the  virtue  of  a 

nation,  and  not  only  Co,   but  deftroys 

even  common  fenfe. 

A  furious  party- fp'u it,  when  it  rages 
in  it's  full  violence,  exerts  itfelf  in  civil 
war  and  bloocKhed;  and  when  it  is  un- 
der it's  greateft  reftnints,  naturally 
breaks  out  in  falfhood,  detraction,  ca- 
lumny, and  a  partial  adtr.iniftration  of 
juftice.  In  a  word,  it  fills  a  nation  with 
ipleen  and  rancour,  and  extinguifhes  all 
tlie  feeds  of  good- nature,  compaiTion> 
and  humanity. 

Plutarch  lays  very  finely,  that  a  man 
mould  not  allow  h;m!e!f  to  hate  even 
his  enemies :    *  Becaufe,'  fays  he,  «  if 
you  indulge  this  paffion  in  fomc  oc- 
cafions,  it  will  rife  of  itfelf  in  others; 
if  you  hate  your  enemies,  you  will 
contract  fuch  a  vicious  habit  of  mind, 
as  by  degrees  will  break  out   upon 
thofe  who  are  your  friends,  or  thofe 
who  are  indifferent  to  you.'     I  might 
here  obferve  how  admirably  this  precept 
of  morality,  which  derives  the  malignity 
of  hatred  from  the  pafllon   itfelf,  and 
not  from  it's  object,  anfwers   to  that 
great  rule  which  was   dictated  to  the 
world  about  an   hundred  years   before 
this  philofopher  wrote;    but  inftend  of 
that,  I  (hall  only  take  notice,  with  a 
real  grief  of  heart,  that  the  minds  of 
many  good  men  among  us  appear  fbur- 
ed  with  party- principles,  and  alienated 
from  one  another  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
leems  to  me  altogether  inconfiftent  with 
the  dictates  either  of  reafon  or  religion. 
Zeal  for  "a  public  caufe  is  apt  to  breed 
paflions  in   the  hearts  of  virtuous  per- 
fons,  to  which  the  regard  of  their  own 
private  intereft  would  never  have  betray- 
ed them. 

If  this  party- fpirit  has  fo  i!l  an  effect: 
on  our  morals,  it  has  likcwiie  a  very 
great  one  upon  our  judgments.     We 
often  hear  a  poor  infipid  paper  or  pamph- 
let 
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let  cried  up,  and  fometimes  a  noble 
piece  depreciated,  by  thofe  who  are  of  a 
different  principle  from  the  author.  One 
who  is  actuate  by  this  fpirit  is  almoft 
under  an  incapacity  of  diicerning  either 
real  blemifhes  or  beauties.  A  man  of 
merit  in  a  different  principle,  is  like  an 
object  leen  in  two  different  mediums, 
that  appears  crooked  or  broken,  how- 
ever ftratght  and  entire  it  may  be  in  it- 
felf.  For  this  reafon  there  is  fcarce  a 
perfon  of  any  figure  in  England,  who 
does  not  go  by  two  contrary  characters, 
as  oppofite  to  one  another  as  light  and 
darknels.  Knowledge  and  learning 
iiiffer  in  a  particular  manner  from  this 
ftrange  prejudice,  which  at  prefent  pre- 
vails amongft  all  ranks  and  degrees  in 
the  Britiih  nation.  As  men  formerly 
became  eminent  in  learned  focieties  by 
their  parts  and  acquifitions,  they  now 
diftinguilh  themfelves.  by  the  warmth 
and  violence  with  which  they  efpoufe 
their  refpective  parties.  Books  are  va- 
lued upon  the  like  confederations  j  an 
abuiive  fcurrilous  ftile  paiTes  for  fatire, 
and  a  dull  fcheine  of  party-notions  is 
called  fine  writing. 

There  is  one  piece  of  fophiftry  prao 
tifed  by  both  fides,  and  that  is  the  tak- 
ing any  fcandalous  ftory  that  has  been 
ever  whifpered  or  invented  of  a  private 
man,  for  a  known  undoubted  truth,  and 
railing  fuitable  fpeculatious  upon  it. 
Calumnies  that  have  been  never  proved, 
or  have  been  often  refuted,  are  the  or- 
dinary poftulaiums  of  theie  infamous 
fcribblers,  upon  which  they  proceed  as 
upon  firft  principles  granted  by  all  men, 
though  in  their  hearts  they  know  they 
are  ralfe,  or  at  beft  very  doubtful. 
When  they  have  laid  theie  foundations 
of  fcurrility,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their 
fupeiftructure  is  every  way  anfwerable 
to  them.  If  this  fhamelefs  practice  of 
the  prefent  age  endures  much  lunger, 
praife  and  reproach  will  ceafe  to  be  mo- 
tives of  action  in  good  men. 

There  are  certain  periods  of  time  in 
ail  governments  when  this  inhuman  fpi- 
rit  prevails,  Italy  was  long  torn  ,in 


pieces  by  the  Guelfes  and  Gibellines, 
and  France  by  thofc  who  were  for  and 
againft  the  league :  but  it  is  very  un- 
happy for  a  man  to  be  born  in  fuch  a 
ftormy  and  tempeftuous  feafon.  It  is 
the  reftlefs  ambition  of  artful  men  that 
thus  breaks  a  people  into  factions,  and 
draws  feveral  well-meaning  perfons  to 
their  intereft  by  a  fpecious  concern  for 
their  country.  How  many  honeft  minds 
are  filled  with  uncharitable  and  barba- 
rous notions,  out  of  their  zeal  for  the 
public  good!  What  cruelties  and  out- 
rages would  they  not  commit  againlt 
men  of  an  odverfe  party,  whom  they 
would  honour  and  efteem,  if  inftead  of 
confidering  them  as  they  are  reprefented, 
they  knew  them  as  they  are!  Thus  are 
perfons  of  (he  greateft  probity  feduced 
into  fhameful  errors  and  prejudices,  and 
made  bad  men  even  by  that  nobleft  of 
principles,  the  love  of"  their  country. 
I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  thfc 
famous  Spanifh  proverb — '  If  there  were 
*  neither  fools  nor  knaves  in  the  world, 
'  all  people  would  be  of  one  mind.' 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  heartily 
wifh  that  all  honeft  men  would  enter 
into  an  affociation,  for  the  fupport  of 
one  another  againft  the  endeavours  of 
thofe  whom  they  ought  to  look  upon  as 
their  common  enemies,  whatibever  fide 
they  may  belong^o.  Were  there  fuch 
an  honeft  body  of  neutral  forces,  we 
mould  never  fee  the  worft  of  men  in 
great  figures  of  life,  becaufe  they  are 
uieful  to  a  party  j  nor  the  beft  unregard- 
ed, becaufe  they  are  above  practifmg 
thofe  methods  which  would  be  grateful 
to  their  faction.  We  mould  then  fingle 
every  criminal  out  of  the  herd,  and  hunt 
him  down,  however  formidable  and 
overgrown  he  might  appear:  on  the 
contrary,  we  mould  fhelter  diftrefled  in- 
nocence, and  defend  virtue,  however  be  - 
fet  with  contempt  or  ridicule,  envy  or 
defamation.  In  fhort,  we  mould  not 
any  longer  regard  our  fellow- fubjects  as 
Whigs  or  Tories,  but  (hould  make  the 
man  of  merit  our  friend,  and  the  villain 
our  enemy. 
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TROS    RUTVLUSVE   FUAT,    NULLO  DJSCRI" 
RUTUr  IANS,    TRrjANI,  ARE  THE   SAME   TO  MI, 


11  ATI*  BO. 

•  X.    V.   10?, 

DKYDEN. 


IN  my  yertetdav's  pnper  I  propofcd, 
that  the  honelt  men  of  all   parties 
Ihould  enter  into  a  kind  of  aflbciation 
for  the  <;erence  of  one  another,  ami  the 
confufion  of  th-ir  common  enemies.    As 
. ';,gned   this  neutral    body  Ihould 
i    to  nothing  hut  truth 
and  equity,  and  divelt  themfelves  oi  the 
little-  heats  and  prepofieflions  that  cleave 
il  kinds,  I  have-  prepared  for 
them  the  f<  !  lowing  form  ct  an  afTocia- 
tion,  which  may  exprefs  their  intentions 
in  the  mull  plain  and  limple  manner. 

'  We  whole  names  are  hereunto  fub- 

'   Iciibrd  do  lolernnly  declare,  that  we  do 

'  in  our  confciences  believe  two  and  two 

'   make  four;  and  that  we  (hall  adjudge 

man  whatlbever  to  be  our  enemy 

to  periuade  us  to  the 

•':iry.      \V\-aie    likcwilc  ready  to 

'   maintain  with  the  hazard  of  all  that 

'  is  near  and  dear  to  us,  that  fix  is  lefs 

*  than  ("even  in  all  times  and  all  places j 

*  and  that  ten  will    not  be   more  three 

-  c  tLin  it  is  at  prtient.  We 
.ifo  finnlv  declare,  that  it  is  our 
>  reiblution  as  long  as  we  live  to  call 
'  black  black,  and  white  white.  And 
'  we  (hall  upon  all  occafions  oppofe  fuch 
'  p<-rfon«;  that  upon  any  day  ot  the  year 
'  lhall  call  black :  white,  or  white  black, 

*  with  the  utmolt  peril  of  our  lives  and 

*  fortunes.* 

Were  there  fuch  a  combination  of  ho- 
ned men,  who  without  any  regard  to 
places,  woidd  endeavour  to  extirpate  all 
fuch  furious  /ealots  as  would  facrih'ce 
one  half  of  their  country  to  the  paflion 
and  intereft  of  the  other;  as  allb  fuch 
infamous  hypocrites,  that  are  fof  pro- 
moting their  own  advantage,  under  co- 
lour of  the  public  good;  with  all  the 
profligate  immoral  retainers  to  each  fide, 
that  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  an  implicit  fubmiflion  to  their  lead- 
ilu'uld  foon  fee  that  furious 
party- fpirit  extinguifhed,  which  may  in 
time  expofe  us  to  the  derifion  and  con- 
tempt of  all  the  nations  about  us. 


A  member  of  this  focicry,  that  would 
iimiflf  in  making 

room  for  merit,   by  throwing  down  the 
worth 't  d  part  of  mankind 

from  thcfe  confimuous  Itations  of  1  re 
to  which,  they  have  been  !«.<:•• 
vanced,  and  all  tnis  withoir 
to  his  private  intereft,  wouK. 
bcneiaclor  to  his  country. 

I  remember  to  havt  irail  in  Dii 
Siculus  an  account  of  a  very  aftive  little 
animal,    which    I   think    he   calls    the 
Ichneumon,    that   makes  it   the  whole 
buimefs  of  his  life  to  break  the  C£2js  of 
the  crocodile,    which   he   is  alv 
fearch  after.     This  inftincl  is  the-  more 
remarkable,    becruile    the    Ichneumon 
never  feeds  upon  the  eggs  he  has  broken, 
nor  any  other  way  finds  his  account  in 
them.     *  Were  it  not  for  the  inctfiant 
labours    of   this   incluftrious    animal, 
Egypt,'  lays  the  hiftorian,    '  would 
be  over- run  with  crocodiles;   for  the 
Egyptians  are   fo  far  from  dettroying 
thofe  pernicioti     creatures,  that  they 
wor/hip  them  as  gods.' 
If  we  look  into  the  behaviour  of  or- 
dinary partizans,  we  fhall  find  them  far 
from  refembling  this  difmterefted  ani- 
mal, and  rather  acting  after  the  example 
of  the  wild  Tartars,  who  are  ambitious 
of  deftroying  a  man  of  the  molt  extra- 
ordinary parts  and  accomplifhments,  as 
thinking  that  upon  his  deceafe  the  fame 
talent?,    whatever    poll    they    qualified 
him  for,  enter  of  courfe  into  his  de- 
(troyer. 

As  in  the  whole  train  of  my  fpecula- 
tions,  I  have  endeavoured  as  much  as 
I  am  able  to  extinguifh  that  pernicious 
fpirit  of  paffion  and  prejudice,  which 
rages  with  the  fame  violence  in  all  par- 
ties, lam  flill  the  moredefirous  of  do- 
ing  fome  good  in  this  particular,  be- 
cnufe  I  obierve  that  the  fpirit  of  party 
reigns  more  in  the  country  than  in  the 
town.  It  here  contracts  a  kind  of  bru- 
tality and  ruftic  fiercenefs,  to  which  men 
of  a  politer  converfation  are  wholly 
ftrangers . 
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flranger;.  It  extends  itfelf  even  to  the 
return  of  vhe  bow  and  the  hat  j  and  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  heads  of  parties 
preferve  towards  one  another  an  outward 
dhew  of  good -breeding,  and  keep  up  a 
perpetual  intercourfe  of  civilities,  their 
tools  that  are  difperfed  in  thefe  outlying 
parts  will  not  fo  much  as  mingle  to- 
gether at  a  cock-match.  This  humour 
fills  the  country  with  feveral  periodical 
meetings  of  Whig  jockies  and  Tory  fox- 
hunters  ;  not  to  mention  the  innumerable 
curies,  frowns,  and  whifpers,  it  produces 
at  a  quarter- fefiions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  obferv- 
ed  in  any  of  my  former  papers,  that  my 
friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Sir 
Andrew  Freepcrt  are  of  different  prin- 
cipVs,  the  firft  of  them  inclined  to  the 
landed,  and  the  other  to  the  monied  in- 
tereft.  This  humour  is  fo  moderate  in 
each  of  them,  that  it  proceeds  no  far- 
ther than  to  an  agreeable  raillery,  which 
very  often  diverts  the  reft  of  the  club.  I 
find,  however,  that  the  knight  is  a  much 
Wronger  Tory  in  the  country  than  in 
town,  which,  ns  he  has  told  me  in  my 
car,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  keep- 
ing up  his  intereft.  In  all  our  journey 
from  London  to  his  houfe  we  did  not  fo 
much  as  bait  at  a  Whig-inn;  or  if  by 
chance  the  coachman  flopped  at  a  wrong 
place,  one  of  Sir  Roger's  fervants  would 
ride  up  to  his  mafter  full  fpeed,  and 
whifper  to  him  that  the  matter  of  the 
houfe  was  againilfuch  an  one  in  the  laft 
election.  This  often  betrayed  us  into 
hard  beds  and  bad  cheer ;  for  we  were 
not  fo  inquifitive  about  the  inn  as  the 
inn-keeper;  and  provided  our  landlord's 
principles  were  found,  did  not  take  any 
notice  of  the  ftalenefs  of  his  provifions. 
This  I  foxind  ftill  the  more  inconveni- 
ent, becaufe  the  better  the  hoft  was, 
the  worfe  generally  were  his  accommo- 
dations; the  fellow  knowing  very  well 
that  thofe  who  were  his  friends  would 
take  up  with  coarfe  diet  and  an  hard 
lodging.  For  thefe  reafons,  all  the 
while  I  was  upon  the  road  I  dreaded 


entering  into  an  houfe  of  any  one  that 
Sir  Roger  had  applauded  for  an  honed 
man. 

Since  my  flay  at  Sir  Roger's  in  the 
country,  I  daily  find  more  inftances  of 
this  narrow  party-humour.  Being  tip- 
on  the  bowling-green  at  a  neighbouring 
market-town  the  other  day,  for  that  is 
the  place  where  the  gentlemen  on  one 
fide  meet  once  a  week,  I  obfervecj  a 
ftranger  among  them  of  a  better  pre- 
Jence  and  genteelei  behaviour  than  or- 
dinary; but  was  much  furpriied,  that 
fiotwithftanding  he  was  a  very  fair  bet- 
ter, nobody  would  take  him  up.  But 
upon  enquiry  I  found,  that  he  was  one 
who  had  given  a  difagreeable  vote  in  a 
former  parliament,  for  which  reafon 
there  was  not  a  man  upon  that  bowl- 
ing-green who  would  have  fo  much  cor- 
refpondenca  with  him  as  to  win  his  mo- 
ney of  him. 

Among  other  inftances  of  this  na- 
ture, 1  muft  not  omit  one  which  con- 
cerns myfclf.  Will  Wimble  was  the 
other  day  relating  feveral  ftrange  ftcrics 
that  he  had  picked  up  nobody  knows, 
where  of  a  certain  great  man ;  and  upon 
rny  ftaring  at  him,  as  one  that  was  fur- 
prifed  to  hear  fuch  things  in  the  coun- 
try, which  had  never  been  fo  much  as 
whifpered  in  the  town,  Will  ftopped 
fhort  in  the  thread  of  his  difcourfe,  and 
after  dinner  aflced  my  friend  Sir  Roger 
in  his  ear  if  he  was  fure  that  I  was  not 
a  fanatic. 

It  gives  me  a  ferious  concern  to  fee 
fuch  a  fpirit  of  diflenfion  in  the  coxmtry; 
not  only  as  it  deftroys  virtue  and  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  renders  us  in  a  manner 
barbarians  towards  one  another,  but  as 
it  perpetuates  our  animofities,  widens 
our  breaches,  and  tranfmits  our  prefent 
paflions  and  prejudices  to  our  pofterity. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  fometimes  afraid 
that  I  difcover  the  feeds  of  a  civil  war 
in  thefe  our  diverfions;  and  therefore 
cannot  but  bewail,  as  in  their  firft  prin- 
ciples, the  miferies  and  calamities  of 
our  children. 
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N'CXXVII.    THURSDAY,    JULY  26, 

QUANTUM  EST  IN  REBUS  INANt? 

i't  KS.  SAT.  i.  v.  i. 

HOW  MUCH   OF    EMPTINESS   WE   FIND   IN    T  H  I  N  G  I  ! 


IT  is  our  cuftom  at  Sir  Roger's  upon 
the  coining  in  of  the  port,  to  I  "it 
a  pot  of  i  hear  the  old  knight 

read  Dyer's  letter;  which  he  does  with 
1m  fpe^taclrs  upon  his  nofe,  and  in  an 
nudibie  voice,  imiling  very  often  at  thole 
little  ftrokcs  of  Utire,  which  are  ib  fre- 
quent in  tKe  writings  of  that  author.  I 
afterwards  communicate  to  the  knight 
fuch  pa>  •  cnder  the  qua- 

lity of  Spectator.  The  following  letter 
chancing  to  pleafe  him  more  than  ordi- 
nary, I  fhall  publilh  it  at  hisrequeft. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

Y^)U  have  diverted  the  town  almoft 
•*•  a  whole  month  at  the  expence  of 
the  country,  it  is  now  hi^h  time  that 
you  (heuld  give  the  country  their  re- 
venge. Since  your  withdrawing  from 
this  place,  the  fair- fex  are  run  into  great 
extravagancies.  Their  petticoats,  which 
be^  t  and  f.vcll  before  you  left 

us,  are  now  blown  up  into  a  moil  enor- 
mous concave,  and  rile  every  day  more 
and  more:  in  flioit,  Sir,  fince  our  wo- 
men know  them  (elves  to  be  out  of  the 
eye  of  the  SpccV.ttor,  they  will  be  kept 
within  no  compafs.  You  praifed  thtin 
a  little  too  foon,  for  the  modefty  of  their 
head-drefTes  }  for  as  the  humour  of  a 
fick  perfon  is  often  driven  out  of  one 
limb  into  another,  their  fuperfluity  of 
ornaments,  inftead  of  being  entirely  ba- 
Itifhedj  feems  only  fallen  from  their 
lu-aJs  up-Mi  their  lower  parts.  What 
they  h  av  bit  in  height  they  make 
up  in  breadth,  and  contrary  to  all  rules 
pi  irchite&ure  widen  the  foundations  at 
the  fame  time  thit  they  ihorten  the  fu- 
perlhuclure.  Were  they,  like  Spanifli 
jennets,  to  impregnate  by  the  wind, 
they  could  not  have  thought  on  a  more 
proper  invention.  But  as  we  do  not 
yet  hear  any  particular  ule  in  this  petti- 
coat, or  that  it  contains  any  thing  more 
than  what  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  thole 
of  foamier  make,  we  are  wonderfully  at 
a  lofs  about  it. 

The    women  give  out,    in    defence 
«f  thdc  wulc  bottom?,   that  they  are 


airy,  and  very  proper  for  the  feafon  ; 
but  this  I  look  upon  to  be  only  a  pre- 
tence, and  a  piece  of  art,  for  it  is  well 
known  we  have  not  had  a  more  moderate 
fummer  thefe  many  years,  ib  that  it  is 
n  the  heat  they  complain  of  cannot 
be  in  the  weather :  belides,  I  would  fain 
alk  thefe  tender-  conftitutioned  ladies, 
why  they  mould  require  more  cooling 
than  their  mothers  before  them  ? 

I  find  feveral  Ipeculative  perfons  are 
of  opinion  that  our  fex  has  of  late  years 
been  very  faucy,  and  that  the  fcoop-pet- 
ticoat  is  made  ufe  of  to  keep  us  at  a  dif- 
tance.  It  is  moll  certain  that  a  wo- 
man's honour  cannot  be  better  intrench- 
ed than  after  this  manner,  in  circle 
within  circle,  amidft  fuch  a  variety  of 
out-works  and  lines  of  circumvallation, 
A  female  who  is  thus  inverted  in  whale- 
bone is  fufticiently  fecured  againlt  the 
approaches  of  an  ill-bred  fellow,  who 
mi^ht  as  well  think  of  Sir  George  Ethe- 
rege's  way  of  making  love  in  a  tub,  as 
in  the  midlt  of  Ib  many  hoops. 

Among  thefe  various  conjectures, 
there  are  men  of  luperrKtious  tempers, 
who  look  upon  the  hoop -petticoat  as  a 
kind  of  prodigy.  Some  will  have  it 
that  it  portends  the  downfal  of  the 
French  Km.;,  ;-nd  obferve  that  the  far- 
thingal  appeared  in  England  a  little  be- 
fore the  ruin  of  the  Span'rh  monarchy. 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  foretels 
battle  and  bloodfhed,  and  believe  it  of 
the  fame  prognostication  ns  the  tail  of 
a  blazing  ftar.  For  my  part,  I  am 
apt  to  think  it  is  a  fign  that  multitudes 
are  coming  into  the  world  rather  than 
going  out  of  it. 

The  fint  time  I  faw  a  lady  drefled  in 
one  of  thefe  petticoats,  I  could  not  tor- 
bear  blaming  her  in  my  own  thoughts 
for  walking  abroad  when  (he  was  ib  near 
her  time,  but  foon  recovered  myfelf  out 
of  my  error,  when  I  found  all  the  modifh 
part  of  the  fex  as  far  gone  as  herielf.  It 
is  generally  thought  fome  crafty  women 
have  thus  betrayed  their  companion* 
into  hoops,  that  they  might  make  them 
acceflary  to  their  own  concealments, 
*  I  and 
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and  by  that  means  efcapethe  cenfure  of 
the  world;  as  wary  generals  have  ibme- 
iimes  dreffed  t\vo  or  three  dozen  of  their 
friends  in  their  own  habit,  that  they 
might  not  draw  upon  themfelves  any 
particular  attacks  from  the  enemy.  The 
itrutting  petticoat  fmooths  all  diftinc- 
tions,  levels  the  mother  with  the  daugh- 
ter, and  fets  maids  and  matrons,  wives 
and  widows,  upon  the  fame  bottom. 
In  the  mean  while,  I  cannot  but  be 
troubled  to  iee  fo  many  well-fhaped  in- 
nocent virgins  bloated  up,  and  wad- 
dling  up  and  down  like  big-bellied  wo- 
men. 

Should  this  fafhion  get  among  the 
ordinary  people,  our  public  ways  would 
be  fo  crouded  that  we  mould  want  ftreet- 
room.  Several  congregations  of  the 
beft  fafhion  find  themfelves  already  very 
much  itraitened,  and  if  the  mode  in. 
creafes  I  wifh  it  may  not  drive  many 
ordinary  women  into  meetings  and  con- 
venticles. Should  our  fex  at  the  fame 
time  take  it  into  their  heads  to  wear 
trunk  breeches,  as  who  knows  what 
their  indignation  at  this  female  treat- 
ment may  drive  them  to,  a  man  and  his 
wife  would  fill  a  whole  pew. 

You  know,  Sir,  it  is  recorded  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  that  in  his  Indian 
expedition  He  buried  feveral  fuits  of  ar- 
mour, which  by  his  direction  were  made 
rrn»ch  too  big  for  any  of  his  foldiers,  in 
order  to  give  pofterity  an  extraordinary 
jdea  of  him,  and  make  them  believe  he 
had  commanded  an  army  of  giants.  I 


am  perfuaded  that  if  one  of  the  prefent 
petticoats  happens  to  be  hung  up  in  any 
repofitory  of  curiofities,  it  will  lead  into 
tne  fame  error  the  generations  that  lie 
fome  removes  from  us  5  unlefs  we  can 
believe  our  pofterity  will  think  fo  difrc- 
fpeclfully  of  their  great  grandmothers, 
that  they  made  themfelves  monftrous  to 
appear  amiable. 

When  I  furvey  this  ne\*-famioned 
rotunda  i«  all  it's  parts,  I  cannot  but 
think  of  the  old  philofopher,  who,  after 
having  entered  into  an  Egyptian  temple, 
and  looked  about  for  the  idol  of  the 
the  place,  at  length  difcovered  a  little 
black  monkey  enmrined  in  the  midft  of 
it,  upon  which  he  could  not  forbear 
crying  out,  to  the  great  fcandal  of  the 
worshippers  — «  \Yhat  a  magnificent 
'  palace  is  here  for  fuch  a  ridiculous  in- 
'  habitant!' 

Though  you  have  taken  a  refolution, 
in  one  of  your  papers,  to  avoid  deicend- 
irg  to  particularities  of  drefs,  I  believe 
you  will  not  think  it  below  you,  on  fo 
extraordinary  an  occafion,  to  unhoop 
the  fair- lex,  and  cure  this  fashionable 
i>y  that  is  got  among  them.  I  am 
apt  to  ihink  the  petticoat  will  mrink  of 
it's  own  accord  at  your  firft  comir.g  to 
townj  at  lea,(l  a  touch  of  your  pen  will 
make  it  contract  itfelf,  like  the  fenfitive 
plant,  and  by  thar  means  oblige  feveral 
who  are  either  terrified  or  aftonimed  at 
this  portentous  novelty,  and  among  the 
reft,  your  humble  fervant,  &c. 
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CONCORPIA  DISCOBS, 


LVCAN.    L.  I,    V. 


HABMONIOVS  DISCORD. 

WOMEN  in  their  nature  are 
much  more  gay  and  joyous 
than  men ;  whether  it  be  that  their  blood 
is  more  refined,  their  fibres  more  deli- 
cate; and  their  animal  fpirits  more  light 
and  volatile ;  or  whether,  as  fome  have 
imagined,  there  may  not  be  a  kind  of 
fex  in  the  very  foul,  I  fhall  not  pretend 
to  determine.  As  vivacity  is  the  gift 
of  women,  gravity  is  that  of  men, 
They  mould  each  of  them,  therefore, 
keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias 
which  nature  has  fixed  in  their  minds, 
that  it  may  not  draw  too  nmch  an4  lead 


them  out  of  the  paths  of  reafon.  This 
will  certainly  happen,  if  the  one  in  every 
word  and  aftion  affecls  the  character  of 
being  rigid  and  fevcre,  and  the  other  of 
being  briflc  and  airy.  Men  mould  be- 
ware  of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of 
favage  philofophy,  women  by  a  thought- 
Jefs  gallantry.  Where  thefe  precautions 
are  not  obferved,  the  man  often  dege- 
nerates into  a  cynic,  the  woman  into  a 
coquettej  the  man  grows  fullen  and 
morofe,  the  woman  impertinent  and 
fantaitical. 
£y  what  J  have  faid,  we  may  con. 
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du  1e,  men  and  women  are  made  as 
counterparts  to  one  another,  tint  the 
ixictiesof  thehuiband  mig^t 
.htlinefs  and  good 
• 
, tied,  care  and 

1  tlio  family,  like 
duly  tnmmod,  wants  nei- 
:il  nor  b.  I 

'•  fl-rve,  forwhilft 

11  the  country  I  mult  fetch  my  al- 

lutions  from  thence,  that  only  the  male 

birdt  have  \  'S  be- 

re   hi  ceding- time,  and 

.  that  whilit  the  hen  is 

covering  her  <»g^s,  the  male  generally 

takes  i.  upon  a   neighbouring 

n  her  he:u  y  that 

.  vits  her  with  his 

longs  during  the  whole  tiir.eoF  her  fitting. 
This  contn£t  among  birds  lalts  no 
Jonger  than  till  a  brood  of  young  ones 
•,oni  it;  fo  that  in  the  feathered 
kind,  th  •  cares  and  fatigues  of  the  mar- 
ried ftate,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  lie  princi- 
pally upon  the  female.  On  the  contrary, 
as  in  our  fpecies  the  man  ana  the  wo- 
man are  joined  together  for  life,  and  the 
main  burden  rcfts  upon  the  former,  na- 
ture has  given  all  the  little  arts  of 
:  garni  blandilhment  to  the  f  malt;, 

that  nie  may  chear  a. id  animate  her" 
companion  in  a  conftant  and  afliduous 
application  to  the  making  a  provifion 
for  his  family,  and  the  educating  of 
.their  common  children.  This  however 
is  not  to  be  taken  lo  Uriel  ly,  as  if  the 
fame  duties  were  not  often  reciprocal, 
and  incun;bent  on  both  parties  j  but 
only  to  let  forth  whit  llcms  to  have 
been  the  general  intention  of  nature,  in 
the  different  inclinations  and  eiuLv/- 
ments  which  are  bellowed  on  the  dif- 
ferent fexes. 

But  whatever  was  the  reafon  that  man 
and  woman  were  made  with  this  variety 
of  temper,  if  we  obferve  the  conducl  of 
the  fair-fix,  we  find  that  they  choole 
rather  to  alVuciate  themfelves  with  a  per- 
fon  who  refembles  them  in  that  light 
and  volatile  humour  which  is  natural  to 
them,  than  to  luch  as  are  qualified  lo 
moderate  and  counter-balance  it.  It 
has  been  an  old  complaint,  that  the  cox- 
comb carries  it  with  them  before  the 
man  o:  V.'hcn  we  fee  a  fellow 

loud  and  talkative,  full  of  infipid  life 
and  laughter,  we  may  \vnture  to  pro- 
r  dunce  him  a  i  urite;  noife 

and  flutter  arc  fuch  accomplishments  a» 


they  cannot  withfhnd.     To  b»  fhort, 

the  paffion  of  an  ordinary  woman  for  a 

man  is  nothing  elfe  but  Iclf 

cd  upon  another  objeft :  me 

the  lover  a  woman   in  every  thin 

the  fex.    I  do  not  know  a  finer  piece  of 

fatire  on  this  part  of  womankind,  than 

thofc  lines  of  Mr.  Dryden. 

Our  thoughtlefi  fex  is  caught  by  outwn  - 
And  empty  noifej  and  loves  itfelfin  man. 

This  is  a  fource  of  infinite  calamities 
to  the  fex,  a*  it  frequently  joins  them 
,  who  in  their  own  thoughts  are 
as  fine  creatures  as  themfelves;  or  if 
they  chance  to  b*  good  humoured,  fervc 
only  to  difTipate  their  fortunes,  inflame 
their  follies,  and  aggravate  their  indif- 
cretions. 

The  fame  female  levity  is  no  lefs  fatal 
to  them  after  marriage  than  before:  it 
•its  to  their  imaginations  the  faith- 
ful prudent  h.-fbnnci  as  an  honeit  trac- 
table and  domctiic  animal;  and  turns 
their  thoughts  upon  the  fine  gay  gentle- 
nan  that  laughs,  fmgs,  and  drefTes,  fo 
much  more  agreeably. 

As  this  irregular  vivacity  of  temper/ 
leads  aftray  the  hearts  of  ordinary  wo- 
men in  the  choice  of  their  lovers  and  the 
treatment  of  their  huibands,  it  operates 
with  the  fame  pernicious  influence  to- 
wards their  children,  who  are  taught  to 
accomplifh  themfelves  in  all  thofe  fub- 
lime  perfections  that  appear  captivating 
in  the  eye  of  their  mother.  She  admire* 
in  her  fon  what  (he  loved  in  her  gal- 
lant j  and  by  that  means  contributes  all 
flic  tan  to  perpetuate  herfelf  in  a  worth- 
lefs  progeny. 

The  younger  Fauftina  was  a  lively 
inflance  of  this  fort  of  women.  Not- 
withiianding  fne  was  married  toMarcua 
Aurclius,  one  of  the  greateft,  wifcft» 
and  beft  of  the  Roman  emperors,  fh* 
thought  a  common  <~;Adiator  much  the  * 
prettier  gentleman  j  a--l  had  taken  fuch 
care  to  acccmplifli  Iver  Ion  Cjmr.  o« 
this  according  to  her  own  notions  of  a 
fine  man,  that  when  he  afeerd^d  th* 
throne  of  his  father,  he  becsnvj  the  moll 
fbclifh  and  abandoned  tyr.int  that  v^s 
ever  placed  at  the  heu  :  rmn 

empire,  ligfiali/ing  himfclf  in  nothing 
but  the  fighting  of  prizes,  and  knocking 
out  mcns  brains.  As  he  had  no  tarfe 
of  true  glory,  we  fee  him  in  feveral  me- 
dals and  ttatucs  which  are  Mill 
of  him,  equipped  like  an  Hercules  with 
a  club  and  a  lion's  '2. 

*  I  z  I  havt 
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I  have  been  led  into  this  fpeculation 
by  the  characters  I  have  heard  of  a 
eovmtry  gentleman  and  his  lady,  who 
<Jo  not  live  many  miles  from  Sir  Roger. 
The  wife  is  an  old  coquette,  that  is  al- 
ways hankering  after  the  diveriions  of 
the  town;  the  hufband  a  morol'e  ruftic, 
that  frowns  and  frets  at  the  name  of  it. 
The  wife  is  over- run  with  affectation, 
the  hufband  funk  into  brutality,  the 
lady  cannot  bear  the  noife  of  the  larks 
and  nightingales,  hates  your  tedious 
fummer  dayo,  and  is  fick  at  the  fight  of 
ihady  woods  and  purling  ftreams;  the 
hufband  wonders  how  any  one  can  be 
pleafed  with  the  fooleries  of  plays  and 
operas,  and  rails  from  morning  to  night 
at  eflenced  fops  and  tawdry  courtiers. 
The  children  are  educated  in  thefe  dif- 
ferent notions  of  their  parents.  The 
font  fellow  the  father  about  his  grounds, 


while  the  daughters  read  volumes  of 
love-letters  and  romances  to  their  mo- 
ther. By  this  means  it  comes  to  pals, 
that  the  girls  look  upon  their  father  as  a 
clown,  and  the  boys  think  their  mother 
no  better  than  ihe  mould  be. 

How  different  are  the  lives  of  Ariflus 
and  Afpafia?  The  innocent  vivacity  of 
the  one  .is  tempered  and  compofed  by 
the  chearful  gravity  of  the  other.  The 
wife  grows  wife  by  the  difcourfes  of  the 
hufband,  and  the  hufband  good-hu- 
moured by  the  converfations  of  the  wife. 
Ariflus  would  not  be-  fo  amiable  were 
it  not  for  his  Afpafia,  nor  Afpafia  fo 
much  efteemed  were  it  not  for  her  Ari- 
fhis.  Their  virtues  are  blended  in  their 
children,  and  diftufe  through  the  whole 
family  a  perpetual  fpirit  of  benevolence, 
complacency,  and  fatisfaaion* 

C 


N°  CXXIX.    SATURDAY,  JULY  28. 

VERTENTEM   SESE   FRUSTRA   SECTABERE   CANTHUM, 
CUM   ROTA    POSTERIOR    CURRAS   ET   IN    AXE   SECUNDO. 

PERE.  SAT.  v.  v.ji. 

THOU,  LIKE    THE   HINDMOST  CHARIOT-WHEELS,  ART    CURST, 
STILL    TO   BE   NEAR,   BUT   NE'ER    TO   BK   THE   FIRST.  DRYDEN. 


they  would  continue  fixed  in  one  certain 
habit,  the  mode  would  fome  time  or 
other  overtake  them,  as  a  clock  that 
Hands  flill  is  fure  to  point  right  once  in 
twelve  hours:  in  this  cafe  therefore  I 
would  advife  them,  as  a  gentleman  did 
his  friend  who  was  hunting  about  the 
whole  town  after  a  rambling  fellow,  if 
you  follow  him  you  will  never  find  him, 
but  if  you  plant  yourfelf  at  the  corner 
of  any  one  ftreet,  I  will  engage  it  will 
not  be  long  before  you  fee  him. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  this  fub- 
je£l  in  a  fpeculation  which  mews  how 
cruelly  the  country  are  led  aftray  in  fol- 
lowing the  town}  and  equipped  in  a  ri- 
diculous habit,  when  they  fancy  them- 
felves  in  the  height  of  the  mode.  Since 
that  fpeculation  I  have  received  a  letter, 
which  I  .there  hinted  at,  from  a  gentle- 
man who  is  now  in  the  weftern  circuit. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

•pEING  a  lawyer  of  the   Middle- 

Temple,  a  Cornifhman  by  birth, 

I  generally  ride  the  weftern   circuit  for 

my  health}  and  as  I  am  not  interrupted 

with  clients,  have  leiiure  to  make  many 

obfervatioui 


matters  in  painting  never 
VJI  care  for  drawing  people  in  the 
fafhion  j  as  very  well  knowing  that  the 
head-drefs,  or  periwig,  that  now  pre- 
vails, and  gives  a  grace  to  their  por- 
traitures at  prefent,  will  make  a  very 
odd  figure,  and  perhaps  look  monftrous 
in  the  eyes  of  pofterity.  For  this  rea- 
fon  they  often  repreient  an  illuftrious 
perfon  in  a  Roman  habit,  or  in  fome 
other  drefs  that  never  varies.  I  could 
wifh,  for  the  fake  of  my  country  friends, 
that  there  was  fuch  a  kind  of  everlafting 
drapery  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  all  who 
live  at  a  certain  diftance  from  the  town, 
and  that  they  would  agree  upon  fuch 
fafhions  as  mould  never  be  liable  to 
changes  and  innovations.  For  want  of 
this  ftanding  drefs,  a  man  who  takes  a 
journey  into  the  country  is  as  much  fur- 
prifed,  as  one  who  walks  in  a  gallery 
of  old.family  pictures;  andfinds  as  great 
a  variety  of  garbs  and  habits  in  the  per- 
fons  he  converges  with.  Did  they  keep 
to  one  conftant  drefs,  they  would  fome- 
times  be  in  the  fafhion,  which  they  never 
a"e  as  matters  are  managed  at  prefent. 
li  inltead  tf  running  after  the  mode, 
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obfervaiions  that  efcape  the  notice  of  my 
fellow-travellers. 

One  of  the  moft  fafhionable  women  I 
met  with  in  all  die  circuit  was  my  land- 
lady at  Staines,  where  I  chanced  to  he 
on  a  holiday.  Her  commude  was  not 
i  tout  high,  and  her  petticoat  with- 
in fume  yards  of  u  nunlifh  circumfe- 
rence. In  the  fame  pace  I  oblli 
young  fellow  with  a  tolerable  periwig, 
hud  it  not  been  covered  with  a  hut  that 
was  fhaped  in  the  Ramilie  cock.  As  I 
proceeded  in  my  journey  I  ohlcrved  the 
petticoat  gn.w  icantier  and  Icantier,  and 
about  threefcore  miles  from  London 
very  unfafhionable,  that  a  woman 
might  walk  in  it  without  any  manner 
cr"  inconvenience. 

Not  far  from  Salilbury  I  took  notice 
of  a  iuftice  of  peace's  lady,  who  was  at 
leaft  ten  years  behind- hand  in  her  drefs, 
but  at  the  lame  time  as  tine  as  hands 
could  make  her.  She  was  flounced  and 
furbelowed  from  head  to  foot;  every 
ribbon  was  wrinkled,  and  every  part 
of  her  garments  in  curl,  fo  that  (he 
looked  like  one  of  thofe  animals  which 
in  the  country  we  call  Frierland  hen. 

Not  many  miles  beyond  this  place  I 
was  informed  that  one  of  the  Jail  year's 
little  muffs  had  by  feme  means  or  other 
ftraggled  into  thofe  parts,  and  that  all 
the  women  of  fafhion  vyere  cutting  their 
old  muffs  in  two,  or  retrenching  them, 
according  to  the  little  model  which  was 
got  among  them.  I  cannot  believe  the 
report  they  have  there,  that  it  was  fent 
clown  franked  by  a  parliament-man  in 
a  little  packet,  but  probably  by  next 
winter  this  famion  will  be  at  the  height 
in  the  country,  when  it  is  quite  out  at 
London. 

The  greateft  beau  at  our  next  county 
fefTions  was  dre{fed  in  a  moft  monltrous 
flaxen,  periwig,  that  was  made,  in  King 
William's  reign.  The  wearer  of  it  £oes, 
it  feems,  in  his  own  hair,  when  he  is 
at  home,  and  lets  his  wig  lie  in  buckle 
for  a  whole  half  year,  that  he  may  put  it 
on  upon  occafion  to  meet  the  judges  in  it. 

I  mult  not  here  omit  an  adventure 
which  happened  to  us  in  a  country 
church  upon  the  frontiers  of  Cornwall. 
As  we  were  in  the  midft  of  the  fervice, 
a  lady  who  is  the  chief  woman  of  the 
place,  and  had  palled  the  winter  at  Lon- 
don with  her  hufband,  entered  the  con- 
gregation in  a  little  head -chefs,  and  a 


netticoat.  The  people,  who  wei« 
wonderfully  itai  tied  at  luch  a  fight,  all 
of  them  role  up.     Some   ft  a  red  "nt   the 
ions  bottom,  :md  fome  at  the  little 
this  itr.mtjL  ill  eft.     In  the- 
time  the  lady   of  the   manor  filled  the 
area  of  tjji-  church,  and  walki-d  up  to 
lu-r  pew  with    an    Unfpeakable  IV 
tion,  amidlt  the  whifpers,  conu 
and  aitonifliments  of  the  whole  c< 
gation. 

Upon  our  way  from  hence  we  faw  a 
young  fellow  riding  towards  us  full 
gallop,  with  a  bob  wig  and  a  bbck 
lilken  bag  tied  to  it.  He  ftopt  fliort  at 
the  coach,  to  aflc  us  how  far  the  judges 
were  behind  us.  His  ftay  was  fo  very 
fhort,  that  we  had  only  time  to  obfcrve 
his  new  filk  waiftcoat,  which  was  un- 
buttoned in  feveral  places  to  let  us  fee 
that  he  had  a  clean  fhirt  on,  which  was 
ruffled  down  to  his  middle. 

From  this  phce,  during  our  progrefs 
through  the  moll  weftern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  we  fancied  ourfelves  in  King 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  the  people 
having  made  very  little  variations  in 
their  drefs  fmce  that  time.  The  fmartefl: 
of  the  country  fquires  appear  dill  in  the 
Monmouth-cock,  and  when  they  go  a 
wooing,  whether  they  have  any  poll  in 
the  militia  or  not,  they  generally  put  on 
a  red  coat.  We  were,  indeed,  very 
much  furprifed,  at  the  place  \ve  Jay  at 
laft  night,  to  meet  with  a  gentleman 
that  had  accoutered  himfelf  in  a  night- 
cap wig,  a  coat  with  long  pockets,  and 
flit  fleeves,  and  a  pair  of  /hoes  with  high 
fcollop  tops;  but  we  foon  found  by  his 
converfation  that  he  was  a  perfon  who 
laughed  at  the  ignorance  and  rufticity 
of  the  country  people,  and  was  reiblved 
to  live  and  die  in  the  mode. 

Sir,  if  you  think  this  account  of  my 
travels  may  be  of  any  advantage  to  the 
public,  I  will  next  year  trouble  you  with 
inch  occurrences  as  I  (hall  meet  with  in 
other  parts  of  England.  For  I  am  in- 
formed, there  are  greater  curiofities  ia 
the  northern  circuit  than  in  the  weltern; 
and  that  a  fafhion  makes  it's  progrefs 
much  flower  into  Cumberland  than  into 
Cornwall.  I  have  heard  in  particular,  that 
the  Steenkirfc  arrived  but  two  months 
ago  at  Newcaftle,  and  that  there  are  ie- 
vcral  commodes  in  thofe  parts  which  ate 
wocth  taking  a  journey  thither  to  fee. 

C 
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HUNTING  THEIR  3PORT>  AND  PLUNDERING  WAS  THEIR  TRADE. 

DRYDEN. 


AS  I  was  yefterday  riding  out  in  the 
fields  with  my  friend  Sir  Roger, 
we  faw  at  a  little  diftance  from  us  a 
troop  of  Gipfies.  Upon  the  firftdifcovery 
of  them,  my  friend  was  in  foir.e  doubt 
whether  he  mould  not  exert  the  Juftice 
of  the  Peace  upon  fuch  a  band  of  lawlefs 
vagrants}  but  not  having  his  clerk  with 
him,  who  is  a  neceffary  counfellor  on 
thefe  occafions,  and  fearing  that  his 
poultry  might  fare  the  woife  for  it,  he 
let  the  thought  drop}  but  at  the  fame 
time  gave  me  a  particular  account  of 
the  mifchiefs  they  do  in  the  country,  in 
ftealing  people's  goods  and  fpoiling  their 
fervants.  *  If  a  ftray  piece  of  linen 
'  hangs  upon  ain  hedge/  fays  Sir  Ro- 
ger, *  they  are  lure  to  have.it;  if  the 
'  hog  lofes  his  way  in  the  fields,  it  is 
'  ten  to  one  but  he  becomes  their  prey; 
'  our  geeie  cannot  live  in  peace  for 

*  thorn;  if  a  man  profecutes  them  with 
'  ieveiity,  his  hen-rooft  is  fure  to  pay 
'  for  it;  they  generally   ftraggle   into 

*  thefe  parts  about  this  time  of  the  year; 
'  and  let  the  heads  of  our  fervant-  maids 
'  ib  agog  for  hufbands,  that  we  do  not 
'  expect  to  have  any  hufinefs  done  as  it 
4  mould  be  whilft  they  are  in  the  coun- 
«  try.    I  have  an  honell  dairy-maid  who 
'  crolfes  their  hands  with  a  piece  of 

*  filver  every  fummer,  and  nerer  fails 
'  being  promifed  the  handfomeft  young 

*  fellow  in   the  parifh  for  her  pains. 
,*  Your  friend  the  butler  has  been  fool 

*  enough  to  be  feduced  by  them}  and, 
'  though  he  is  fure  to  lofe  a  knife,  a 

*  fork,  or  a  fpoon,  every  time  his  for- 
*'  tune  is  told  him,  generally  fhuts  him- 

*  felf  up  in  the  pantry  with  an  old  gip- 

*  fey  for  above  half  an  hour  once  in  a 
'  twelvemonth.      Sweethearts   are  the 
'  things  they  live  upon,  which  they  be- 
'  ftow  very  plentifully  upon  all  thofe 

*  that  apply  themfelves  to  them.     You 
'  fee    now  and  then   forne    handfome 

*  young  jades  among  them:  the  fluts 
«  have  very  often  white  teeth  and  black 

*  eyes.' 

Sir  Roger  obferving  that  I  liftened 


with  great  attention  to  his  account  of  a 
people  who  were  fo  intirely  new  to  me, 
told  me,  that  if  I  would  they  mould  tell 
us  our  fortunes.  As  I  was  very  well 
pleafed  with  the  knighf  s  propofal,  we 
rid  up  and  communicated  our  hands  to 
them.  A  Caffandra  of  the  crew,  after 
having  examined  my  lines  very  dili- 
gently, told  me,  that  I  loved  a  pretty 
maid  in  a  corner,  that  I  was  a  good 
woman's  man,  with  fome  other  parti- 
culars which  I  do  not  think  proper  to 
relate.  My  friend  Sir  Roger  alighted 
from  his  horfe,  and  expofmg  his  palm 
to  two  or  three  that  ftood  by  him,  they 
crumpled  it  into  all  Shapes,  and  dili- 
gently fcanned  every  wrinkle  that  could 
be  made  in  it;  when  one  of  them,  who 
was  older  and  more  fun -burnt  than  the 
reft,  told  him,  that  he  had  a  widow  in 
his  line  of  life:  upon  which  the  knight 
cried—'  Go,  go,  you  are  an  idle  bag- 
'  gage;'  and  at  the  fame  time  fmiled 
upon  me.  The  gipfey  finding  he  was 
not  difpleafed  in  his  heart,  told  him, 
after  a  farther  inquiry  into  his  hand, 
that  his  true-love  was  conftant,  and  that 
me  mould  dream  of  him  to-night:  my 
old  friend  cried  '  Pirn,'  and  bid  her  go 
on.  The  gipfy  told  him  that  he  was  a 
batchelor,  but  would  not  be  fo  long; 
and  that  he  was  dearer  to  fomebody  than 
he  thought:  the  knight  ftill  repeated, 
flie  was  an  idle  baggage,  and  bid  her  go 
on.  '  Ah,  mailer!'  fays  the  gipfy,  *  that 
'  roguifh  leer  of  your's  makes  a  pretty 
'  woman's  heart  ach ;  you  have  not  that 
'  iimper  about  the  mouth  for  nothing.* 
The  uncouth  gibberifli  with  which  all 
this  was  uttered,  like  the  darknefs  of 
an  oracle,  made  us  the  more  attentive 
to  it.  To  be  fhort,  the  knight  left  the 
money  with  her  that  he  had  crcfied  her 
hand  with,  and  got  up  again  on  his 
horfe. 

As  we  were  riding  away,  Sir  Roger 
told  me,  that  he  knew  feveral  fenfiblc' 
people  who  believed  thefe  gipfies  now 
and  then  foretold  very  ftrange  things; 
and  for  half  an  hour  together  appeared 
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wore  jocund   than   ordinary.     In  the 
height  of  his  good-humour,  mo 
common  beggar  upon  the  road  w: 
no  conjuror,  as  he  went  to  rtlicvc  him 
he  found  his  pocket  was  picked  :  that 
:i  kind  of  palmiftry  ut  which  this 
:  vermin  are  very  dextrous. 
I  mi  iht  heie  entertain  my  reader  with 
hiitorical  remarks  on  this  idle  pr<  ; 
people,   who  infeft  all  the  countries  of 
.Europe,  and   live  in   the   midft  of  go- 
vernments in  a  kind  of  commonwealth 
by  thenifelvcs.     But  inticad  of  entering 
into  obfervations  of  this  nature,  I  (hall 
fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  paper  with 
a  (lory  which  is  lull  frefh  in  Holland, 
and  was  printed  in  one  c.f  our  monthly 
accounts  about  twenty  years  ago.     '  As 
the  tivkichuyt,  or  hackney-boat,  which 
s  paflengers  from  Lcyden  to  Am- 
ik'i  Jam,  was  putting  off,  a  boy  run- 
ning along  the   fide  of  the  canal  de- 
fired  to  be  taken  in;  which  the  matter 
of  the  boat  retufed,  becaufe  the  lad 
had  not  qviite  money  enough  to  pay 
the  ufual  fare.    An  eminent  merchant 
being  pleafed  with   the  looks  of  the 
boy,  and  lecretly  touched  with  com- 
panion towards    him,  paid  the  money 
for  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
on  board.     Upon  talking  with  him 
afterwards,   he  found  that  he  could 
Ipeak.  readily  in  three  or   four  lan- 
guages, and  learned  upon  farther  exa- 
mination that  he  had  been  itolen  away 
when  he  was  a  child  by  a  gipfy,  and 
had  rambled  ever  fmce  with  a  gang  of 
thofe  itrollers  up  and  down    feveral 
parts  of  Europe.     It  happened  that 
the  merchant,  whofe  heart  ieems  to 


.•wards  the  boy 
iecret  kind  of  inlluu : 

child  fome  v-a;  The 

gave  him  for  drowned  in  one  oft 
nals  with  which  that  country  abo> 
and  the  mother  was  fo  afflicted  at  the 
lols  of  a  fine  boy,  who  was  her  only 
fon,  that  me  died  for  grief  of  it.  Upon 
ikying   together  all   particulars,  and 
.  aing  the  feveral  moles  and  marks 
by  which  the  mother  uled  to  dcfcribe 
the  child  whin  he  was  firft  miffing, 
the  boy  proved  to  be  the   fon  of  the 
merchant  whofe  heart  had  fo  i; 
countably  melted  at  the  fight  of  him. 
The  lad  was  very  well  pfeafed  to  fn.d 
a  father  who  was  fo  rich,  and  likely 
to  leave  Jiim  a  good  eltatej  the  father 
on  the  other  hand  was  not  a  little  de- 
lighted to  fee  a  fon  return  to  him, 
whom  he  had  given  for  loft,  with  fuch 
a  flrength  of  constitution,  fharpnefs 
of  underftanding,  and  (kill   in  lan- 
guages.' Here  the  printed  itory  leaves 
off;  but  if  I  may  give  credit  to  reports, 
our  lin^uift  having  received   fuch  ex- 
traordinary rudiments  towards  a  good 
education,  was  afterwards  trained  up 
in  ever*'  thing  that  becomes  a  gentle- 
man; wearing  off  by  little  and  little  all 
the  vicious  hubiis  and  practices  that  he 
in  the  courff  of  his  pe- 
regrinations t  nay,  it  is  laid,  that  he  has 
fmce  been  employed  in  foreign  courts 
upon  national  bufmefs,  with  great  re- 
putation to  himfelf,  and  honour  to  thofe 
who  lent  him,  and  that  he  has  vifited 
feveral  countries  as  a  public  minifter,  in 
which  he  formerly  wandered  as  a  gipfy. 
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ONCE   MORE,  YE  WOODS>  ADIEU. 

IT  is  ufual  for  a  man  who  loves  coun- 
try iports  to  preferve  the  game  in  his 
own  grounds,  and  divert  himfelf  upon 
thofe  that  belong  to  his  neighbour.  Mjr 
friend  Sir  Roger  generally  goes  two  or 
three  miles  from  his  houfe,  and  gets  into 
the  frontiers  of  his  eftate,  before  he 
keats  about  in  fearch  of  a  hare  or  par- 
tridge, on  purpofe  to  fpare  his  own 
fields,  where  he  is  always  fure  of  find- 
ing diveriien,  when  the  wor.it  corses  to 


the  worft.  By  this  means  the  breed 
about  his  houie  has  time  to  increafe 
and  multiply,  befides  that  the  fport  is 
the  more  agreeable,  where  the  game  is 
the  harder  to  come  at,  and  where  it  does 
not  lie  fo  thick  as  to  produce  any  per- 
plexity or  confufion  in  the  purfuit.  For 
thefe  reafons  the  country  gentleman,  like 
the  fox,  feldom  preys  near  his  own  home. 
In  the  fame  manner  I  have  made  a 
month's  excurfion  out  of  the  town, 

which 
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which  is  the  great  field  of  game  for 
fportiinen  of  my  fpecies,  to  try  my  for- 
tune in  the  country,  where  I  have  (tarted 
ievcral  fubjefts,  and  hunted  them  down, 
v/i,th  fome  plealure  to  myfelf,  and  I  hope 
to  others.  I  am  here  forced  to  uie  a 
great  deal  of  diligence  before  I  can 
i'pring  any  thing  to  my  mind;  whereas 
in  town,  whilft  I  am  following  one  cha- 
racter, it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  am  eroded 
in  my  way  by  another,  and  put  up  fuch 
a  variety  of  odd  creatures  in  both  fexes, 
that  they  foH  the  fcent  of  one  another, 
ami  puzzle  the  chafe.  My  greateft  dif- 
ficulty in  the  country  is  to  find  fport, 
and  in  town  to  chufe  it.  In  the  mean 
trme,  as  I  have  given  a  whole  month's 
reft  to  the  cities  of  London  and  Weft- 
minder,  I  promife  myfelf  abundance  of 
new  game  upon  my  return  thither. 

It  is  indeed  high  time  for  me  to  leave 
the  country, fmce  I  find  thewholeneigh- 
bourhood  begin  to  grow  very  inquifi- 
t>ve  after  my  name  and  character :  my 
love  of  folitude,  taciturnity,  and  parti- 
cular way  of  lif---,  having  raifed  a  great 
ciitiofity  in  all  tlieie  parts. 

The  "notions  which  have  been  framed 
of  me  are  various;  fome  look  upon  me 
as  very  prou  ',  fbme  as  very  modeft,  and 
fbme  as  very  melancholy.  Will  Wim- 
bk,  as  my  friend  the  butler  tells  me, 
obferving  me  very  much  alone,  a: 
tremely  hlent  when  I  am  in  company, 
is  afraid  I  have  killed  a  man.  The 
country  people  feem  to  fufpL-61  me  for  a 
conjuror;  and  fome  of  them  hearing  of 
the  vifit  which  I  made  to  Moll  \Vhite, 
will  needs  have  it  that  Sir  Roger  has 
htdown  a  cunning-man  with  him, 
to  cure  the  old  woman,  and  free  the 
country  from  her  charms.  So  that  the 
character  whic'»  I  go  under  in  part  of 
the  neighbourhood,  is  what  they  here 
call  a  White  Witch. 

A  mftice  of  peace,  who  lives  about 
five  miles  orT>  and  is  not  of  Sir  Roger's 
party,  has  it  feems  faid  twice  or  thrice 
at  his  table,  that  he  wiflies  Sir  Roger 
does  not  harbour  a  Jefuit  in  his  houfe, 
and  that  he  thinks  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country  would  do  very  well  to  make  me 
give  fome  account  of  myftlf. 

On  the  other  fide,  fome  of  Sir  Roger's 
friends  are  afraid  the  old  knight  is  im- 
pofed  upon  by  a  defigning  frllow;  and 
as  they  have  heard  that  he  converfes 
very  promifcuoufly  when  he  is  in  town, 
do  not  knew  but  he  has  brought  down 
with  him  fome  difcarded  Whig,  that  is 


fulien,  and  fays  nothing  becaufc  hr  is 
dut  of  place. 

Such  is  the  variety  of  opinions  which 
are  tare  entertained  of  me,  fo  that  I 
pafs  among  fome  for  a  difafrecied  per- 
fon,  and  among  others  for  a  popifh 
priell:  among  fome  for  a  wizard,  and 
among  others  for  a  murderer ;  and  all 
this  for  no  other  reafon,  that  I  can  ima- 
gine, but  becaufe  I  do  not  hoot  and 
halloo  and  make  a  noife.  It  is  true 
my  friend  Sir  Roger  tells  them,  that  it 
is  my  way,  and  that  I  am  only  a  philo- 
fopher;  but  this  will  not  fatisfy  them. 
They  think  there  is  more  in  me  than  he 
difcovers,  and  t':at  I  do  not  hold  my 
tongue  for  nothing. 

For  thefe  and  other  reafons  I  /hall  fet 
out  *  for  London  to-morrow,  having 
found  by  experience  that  the  country  is 
not  a  place  for  a  perfon  of  my  temper, 
who  does  not  love  jollity,  and  what 
they  call  good  neighbourhood.  A  man 
that  is  out  of  humour  when  an  unex- 
pected gueft  breaks  m  upon  him,  and 
<Joes  not  care  for  facrificing  an  after- 
noon to  every  chance-comer;  that  will 
be  the  matter  of  his  own  time,  and  the 
purfuer  of  his  own  inclinations,  makes 
but  a  very  unfociable  figure  in  this  kind 
of  life.  I  fliall  therefore  retire  inte 
the  town,  if  I  may  make  ufe  of  that 
phrale,  and  get  into  the  crowd  again  as 
faft  as  I  can,  in  order  to  be  alone.  I 
can  there  raife  what  fpec  ulations  I  pleafe 
upon  others  without  being  obferved 
myfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  company  with  all  the 
privileges  of  folitude.  In  the  mean 
while,  to  finifh  the  month  and  conclude 
thefe  my  rural  fpeculations,  I  fliall  here 
infert  a  letter  from  my  friend  Will  Ho- 
neycomb, who  has  not  lived  a  month 
for  thefe  forty  years  out  of  the  fnioke 
of  London,  and  rallies  me  after  his  way 
upon  my  country  life. 

DEAR    SPEC, 

T  Suppofe  this  ktterwill  find  thee  pick- 
ing  of  dailies,  or  fmelling  to  a  lock 
of  hay,  or  pafiing  away  thy  time  in  fome 
innocent  country  diverfion  of  the  like 
nature.  I  have  however  orders  from 
the  club  to  fummon  thee  up  to  town, 
being  all  of  us  curfedly  afraid  thou  wilt 
not  be  able  torelifh  our  company,  after 
thy  converfations  with  Moll  White  and 
Will  Wimble.  Pr'ythee  do  not  fend 
us  any  more  ftories  of  a  cock  and  a  bull, 
nor  frighten  the  town  with  fpirits  and 
witches. 
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s.      Thy   (peculations    b< 
fmell  i 
dows.    Ifthoud 

lhall  conclude  that  th-ui    :tit   in 

to    lliJ    K: 


Andrew  is  grown  the  roc  k  of  the  club 

:;ot  re- 
ttirn 

>lly, 

;.  HONEYCOMB, 


quickly,  wili  ma'r. 
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IS  I 


HA VI N  G  no tiii.  d  to  my  good  friend 
Sir  Roger  that  I  fliould  let  out  for 
London  the  next  day,  his  horfes  were 
iv.idy  at  !h  .  nourin  che even- 

ing; and  attended  by  one  ot  hh  £' 
•in.-  county  town  :it  t-.-. 

uiy  for  the  ita;;e- coach 
the  day  following.     A  .ve  ar- 

.t  the  inn,  i'n;  lervant,  v.  ho  • 
upon  me,  ir,«|uircd  of  tlir  ; 
in  my  hear:  id  for 

the    coach  ?     T;  v.red — 

:  rune, 
ie  willow  htr  mother] 

ii 

:  couiin,  \',,  .    .•  il 

her   to    be   married   to;   K^liiaim   the 

Quaker,  her  guardian;   and  a  tr<-mlr- 

ni:ui  tliat  had   iliiuuvi  liiinklt   tlumb 

from   Sir  Rova-r   de   Coveiley"s>.'      I 

obierved  by  wiiat  hi-  i'aid  of  m\  lelf  that 

according  to  his  ofHcehe  dealt  nuuli  in 

intelligence;  and  doubted  not  but  there 

uiidation   lor  his  reports  of 

. 

the  whiinfical    account  lie  gave  of  me. 
I 
ail  called;  and  I,  who  know  mv 

little  liabll  -  >  d  with  ^s  polli- 

ble,  drefl'ed  inmndiatily,  that  1  might 
make  no  one  wait.  The  firil  prepara- 
tion for  ou:-  S  tint  the 
captain's  halt  pike  w;is  placed  near  the 
coachman,  and  a  drum  behind  the 
Coach.  In  the  mean  time  the  drum- 
,  was  very 

Joud,  that  nnne  of  the  c  iptain's  things 
Ihwuld  be  placed  fo  as  to  be  fpoiledj 
upon  which  his  clokc-b. •$  was  lix-.-d  in 


the  fent  of  the  coach:  and  the  captain 
If,  according  to  a  frequent,  though 
invidious    behaviour  of    military  men, 
i  his  man  to  look  (harp,  that  none 
but  one  of  the  ladies  mould  have  the 
place  he  had  taken  fronting  the  coach- 
box. 

We  were  in  fome  little  time  fr 
our  feats,  £nd  fat  with  that  dillike  which 
people   not   too   good-natured    ufually 
conceive  of  each  other  at  fii  ft  f:^ht.  The 
jumbled  us  infenfibly  into  fome 
fort   of   familiarity:    and    we    h. 
rnoved  above  two  miles,  when   the  wi- 
dow afked  the  captain  wlrit  luccelV  he 
had   in    his    recruiting?     The  officer, 
wiih  a  franknefs  he  lulieved  very 
ful,  told  her,    that  indeed   he  had   but 
very  little  luck,  and  had  fuffered  much 
by  deff-rtion,  therefore  Ihould  be  glad  to 
end  h:  MI  the  fervice  of  her  OP 

her  fair  daiu;h tor.     '  In  a  word, 
tinned  he,  '   I  am  a  fo'dier,   an.l    to  be 
plain   is   my  chara^ler:   yovi   fee  me, 
M.i''..un,    \,  .impu- 

dent;   taKe   me    your1  ..-,   or 

to  her;   I  will  be  whu  '. 
your  difpofal.     1  am  a  foUlier  c; 
tuiu-,  ha!'     This  was  fallowed  by  a 
vain  laugh   of    his    own,    and  a    dctj> 
•f  all  the  reit  of  the  compr.:'.-,  .     I 
had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  fr.il  fad 
alleep,    which    I    did    with    all 

*  Come/  I.;  jive  upon  i 

*  will  rmkea  wcdiling  at  the  next 
'   we  will  awake    ihio 

*  nion  who  is  f.illcn  '-»e  the 

*  brideman,  and,'  giving  the  Qu 

clap  on  the  knee,  he  conclndi  .!— ;  This 

«    (ly  lirnt,  who,  I  will  war::mt,  Ul 

1  Uaiuls  what  is  what  a$  \vell  nc  von  or 

2    K  *    J,   , 
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*  I,  widow,  (kill  give  the  bride  as  fa- 

*  ther.'     The  Quaker,  who  happened 
to  be  a  man  of  (linartnefs,  anfwered— - 

*  Friend,   I  take  it  in  good  part  that 

*  thou  hail  given  me  the  authority  of  a 
*.  father  over  this  comely  and  virtuous 

*  child;  and  I  mull  allure  thee,  that  if 

*  I  have    the  giving  her,   I  (hall   not 

*  bellow  her    on    thee.      Thy  mirth, 

*  friend,  favoureth  of  folly:  thou  art  a 

*  perlbn  of  a  light  mind;  thy  drum  is  a 
'  type  of  thee,  it  foundeth  becaufe  it  is 

*  empty.     Verily,  it  is  not  from  thy 
'  fulnels,  but  thy  emptinefs,  that  thou 

*  hail  ipokenthis  day.     Friend,  friend, 
'  we  have  hired  this  coach  in  partner- 

*  fhip  with  thee,  to  carry  us  to  the  great 

*  city;  we   cannot  go  any  other  way. 
'  This  worthy  mother  muft  hear  thee 

*  if  thou  wilt  needs  utter  thy  follies  ;  we 
'  'cannot  help  it,  friend,  I  lay:  if  thou 

*  wilt,  we  muft  hear  thee;  but  if  thou 
4  we'rt  a  man  of  undemanding,  thou 

*  would  ft  not  take  advantage  of  thy  cou- 

*  rageous  countenance  to  abafh  us  chil- 

*  dren  of  peace.   Thou  art,  thou  iayeil, 
"  a  foldier  5  give   quarter  to  us,   who 

*  cannot  refift  thee.     Why  didll  thou 

*  fleer  at  our  friend,  who  feigned  him- 

*  felt  afleep?  He  laid  nothing;  but  how 

*  doll  thou  know  what  he  containeth  ? 

*  If  thou  fpeakeft  improper  things  in  the 

*  hearing  of  this  virtuous  young  virgin, 
4  confider  it   as  an  outrage  againll  a 

*  diftreiltd  peribn  that  cannot  get  from 
4  thte :  to  1'peak   indifcreetly  what  we 

*  are  obliged  to  hear,  by  being  hntped 

*  up  with  thee  in  this  public  vehicle,  is 

*  in  fome  degree  defaulting  on  the  high 

*  road/ 

Here  Ephraim  paufed,  and  the  cap- 
tain with  an  happy  and  uncommon  im- 
pudence, which  can  be  convicted  and 
rapport  itlelf  at  the  fame  time,  cries- 
Faith,  friend,  I  thank  thee  ;  J  mould 
have  been  a  little  impertinent  if  thou 
hadft  not  reprimanded  me.  Come, 
thou  art,  I  Ice,  a  imoky  old  fellow, 
and  I  will  be  very  orderly  theenfuing 
part  of  my  journey.  I  was  going  to 
give  myielf  ahs— -  but,  ladies,  I  beg 
j.v.r«on.' 

The  captain  was  fo  little  out  of  hu- 
mour, and  our  company  was  fo  far  from 
freing  foured  by  this  little  ruffk,  that 


Ephraim  and  he  took  a  particular  de- 
light in  being  agreeable  to  each  other 
for  the  future;  and  alfumed  their  dif- 
ferent provinces  in  the  condufi  of  the 
company.  Our  reckonings,  apartments, 
and  accommodation,  fell  underKphraSm  ^ 
and  the  captain  looked   to  all  dilputes 
on  the  road,  as  the  good  behaviour  of 
our  coachman,  and  "the  right  we  had 
of  taking  place  as  going  to  London  of 
all  vehicles  coming  from  thence.     The 
occurrences  we  met  with  were  ordinary, 
and  very  little  happened  which  could 
entertain   by  the  relation  of  them;  but 
when  I  considered  the  company  we  were 
in,  I  took  it  for  no  fmali  good-fortune 
that  the  whole  journey  was  not  fpent  in 
impertinences,  which  to  the  one- part  of 
us  might  be  an  entertainment,  to  the  other 
a  iuffering.     What  therefore  Ephraim 
laid   when  we  were   almolt  arrived  at 
London,  had  to  me  an  air  not  only  of 
good  underllanding  but  good  breeding. 
Upon  the  young  lady's"  expreflmg  her 
fatisfaftion  in  the  journey,  and  declar- 
ing how  delightful  it  had  been  to  her, 
Ephraim  delivered  himfelf  as  fellows: 
There  is  no  ordinary  part  of  human 
life  which  exprefleth  fo  much  a  good 
mind,  and  a  right  inward  man,  as  his 
behaviour  upon  meeting  with  llran- 
gers,  elpecially  luch  as  may  feern  the 
moft  unfuitable  companions  to  him: 
fuch  a  man,  when  he  falleth  in  the  way 
with  peribn s  of  fimplicity  and  inno- 
cence, however  knowing  he  may  be  iri 
the  ways  of  men,  will  not  vaunt  hnnleif 
thereof;   but  will  the  rather  hide  his 
fuperiority  to  them,  that  he  may  not 
be    painful    unto    them.     My   good 
friend,'  continued  he,  turning  to  the 
frker,  *  thee  and  I  are  to  part  by  and 
by,  and  peradventure  we  may  never 
meet  again:  but  be  advifed  by  a  plain 
man ;  modes  and  apparel  are  but  tri- 
fles to  the  real  man,  therefore  do  not 
think  fuch  a  man  as  thyfeif  terrible 
for  thy  garb,  nor  luch  a  one  as  me 
contemptible  for  mine.     When  two 
fuch  as  thee  and  I  meet,  with  affec- 
tions as  we  ought  to  have  towards 
each  other,  thou  ihouldft  rejoice  to  fee 
my  peaceful  demeanour,  and  I  mould 
be  glad  to  fee  thy  ilrength  and  ability 
to  protect  me  in  it.1 


N°  CXXXUI. 
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PESTDEKIO   SIT    FXJDOR,   AUT   MODUS 
TAM   CHARI    CAP1TIS?  H(JR<    Q^   ^^  L.   ,.   r.   ^ 

WHO   CAN    OBIF.VE    TOO   MVCH,   WHAT   TIME   SHALL   END 

OUR    MOURNING    FOR    SO    DEAR   A  KKIEND?  CREECH, 


Til  K  R  E  is  a  fort  of  delight,  which 
is    uiterjiatdy  mixed  with    terror 
and    foi'row,   in  the    contemplation    of 
tirith.     The  Ibul  has  it's  curiotiu 

irdinarily  awakened)  wlu-n  it  turns 
it's  thoughts  upon  the  fuhjtc't  of  iiich 
who  have  behaved  themielves  with  an 
equal,  a  religned,  a  cheat  fid,  a  generous 
01  in:,  i  in  tint  extremity. 

We  are  articled  with  thefe  refpeclive 
manners  of  behaviour,  as  wo  lecretly 
the  part  of  the  dying  perfon 
inmable  by  ourielves,  or  file!  ns  we 
i;iiagine  ourielves  more  particularly  ca- 
pable of.  Men  of  exalted  minds  march 

us  like  princes,  and  are,  to  the 
ordinary  race  of  mankind,  rather  fub- 

•r  their  admiration  than  example. 
However,  there  are  no  ideas  ftrike  more 

v    upon  our    imaginations,  than 

v.-hich  are  railed  from  reflections 
upon  the  txits  of  great  and  excellent 
men.  Innocent  merv  who  hav*  flittered 
as  criminals,  though  they  were  'Dene- 
tailors  to  human  ibciety,  feem  to  be 
pt-rfons  of  the  higheft  dittinclion,  among 
the  vallly  greater  number  of  human 
;e  d<.M  1.  When  the  iniquity  of 
the  times  brought  Soctates  to  his  exe- 
cution, how  great  and  wonderful  is  it 
to  behold  him,  unfupported  by  any 
thing  but  the  teltunony  of  liis  own  con- 
icience,  and  conjeduret  of  hereafter, 
receive  the  poifon  with  an  air  of  mirth 
and  good-humour,  and  as  if  going  on 
an  agreeable  journey,  bcfpeak  ibme 

to  make  it  fortunate. 
When  Phocion's  good  aclions  had 
met  with  the  like  reward  from  his  coun- 
try, and  he  was  led  to  death  with  many 
others  of  his  friends,  they  bewailing 
their  fate,  he  walking  compofedly  to- 
wards the  place  of  execution,  how  grace- 
fully does  he  fupporthis  illuftrious  cha- 
rafter  to  the  very  laft  inltant!  One  of 
the  rabble  fpitting  at  him  as  he  parted, 
xvith  his  ulual  authority  he  called  to 
know  if  no  one  was  ready  to  teach  this 
fellow  how  to  behave  himfelf.  When 
a  poor- fpiri ted  creature  tkat  died  at  the 


fame  time  for  his  crimes  bemoaned  him- 
lelf  unmanfully,  he  rebuked  him  with 
this  qufltion:  *  Is  it  no  confolation  to 

*  fuch   a   man   as  thou  art  to  die  with 

*  Phocion  >*     At  the  intbnt  when  he 
was  to  die,  they  alked  what  commands 
IK  had  for  his  fon,  he  anfwcred — *  To 
'  forget  this  injury  of  the  Athenians.* 
Niocles,  his  friend,  under  the  fame  fen- 
tencc,  defired  he  might  drink  the  potion 
before  him  ;   Phocion   laid,  becaule  he 
never  had  denied  him  any  thing,    he 
woidd  not  even  this,  the  moft  difficult 
requeft  he  had  ever  made. 

Thefe  inftances  were  very  noble  and 
great,  and  the  reflexions  of  thole  fublime 
Ipirits  had  made  death  to  them  what  it 
is  really  intended  to  be  by  the  Author 
of  nature,  a  relief  from  a  various  being 
ever  J'ubjecl  to  forrows  and  difficulties. 

I'lp-iminonda;  the  Thcban  general, 
having  received  in  right  a  mortal  Itab 
with  a  (word,  which  was  left  in  his 
body,  lay  in  that  pofture  until  he  had 
intelligence  that  his  troops  had  obtained 
the  victory,  and  then  permitted  it  to  be 
drawn  out,  at  which  inltant  he  expreflcd 
himfelf  in  this  manner  ;  '  This  is  not 

*  the  end  of  my  life,  my  fellow-fbl- 

*  diers;  it  is  now  your  Epaminondas 
'  is  born,  who  dies  in  fo'much  glory.' 

It  were  an  endlefs  labour  to  collect 
the  accounts  with  which  all  ages  have 
filled  the  world  of  r.oble  and  heroic 
minds  that  have  retigned  this  being,  as 
if  the  termination  of  life  were  but  an 
ordinary  occurrence  of  it. 

This  common-place  way  of  thinking 
I  fell  into  fiom  an  aukward  endeavour 
to  throw  oft"  a  real  and  frefh  afrliclion, 
by  turning  over  books  in  a  melancholy 
mood}  but  it  is  noteafy  to  remove  griefs 
which  touch  the  heart,  by  applying  re- 
medies which  only  entertain  tlu 
gination.  As  therefore  this  paper  is 
to  confift  of  any  thing  which  concerns 
.  human  life,  I  cannot  help  letting  the 
prefent  fubjeft  regard- whrit  has  been  the. 
lart  object  of  my  eyes,  though  au  ? nter- 
tainrpent  of  forrow. 

a  K  1  I  wr-,1 


THE    SPECTATOR, 


I  went  this  evening  to  vifit  a  friend 
with  a  vu:ii»n  to  railly  him,  upon  a  ftory 
I  had  heard  of  his  intending  to  fteal  a 
marriage  without  the  privacy  of  us  his 
intimate  friends  and  acquaintance.  I 
came  into  his  apartment  with  th.u  inti- 
macy whi^h  I  have  done  for  very  many 
yenrs,  and  walked  direclly  into  his  bed- 
chamber, where  I  found  my  friend  in 
•mies  of  death.  What  could  I 
do?  The  innocent  mirth  in  my  thoughts 
ftruck  upon  me  like  the  molt  flagitious 
wickednefs:  I  in  vain  called  upon  him; 
he  was  ft-nielefs,  and  too  tar  fpent  to 
have  the  lead  knowledge  of  my  forrow, 
or  any  pain  in  himfelf.  Give  me  leave 
then  to  transcribe  my  foliloquy,  as  I 
flood  by  his  mother,  dumb  with  the 
weight  of  grief  for  a  fon  who  was  her 
honour  and  her  comfort,  and  never  un- 
til that  hour  fmce  his  biith  had  been  an 
wii  of  a  moment's  forrow  to  her. 

TT  O  W  furpnting  is  this  change  !  from 

f+    the  pollution  of   vigorous  li: 

l"h\  n<;th,  to  be  reduced  in  a  few  hours 

fatal  extremity!   Thofe  lips  which 

look  fo  pals  and  livid,  within  thefe  few 

ave  delight  to  all  who  heard  their 

.  ce:  it  was  the  bufmefs,  the  pur- 
poic  of  his  being,  next  to  obeying  Him 
:r>  he  is  going,  to  pleale  and  in- 
fh-uct,  and  that"  for,  no  other  end  than 
to  pleai'e  and  inllrucl.  Kindnefs  w^s 
the  motive  of  his  actions,  and  with  all 
the  capacity  requilite  for  making  a  fi- 

,11  a  contentious  world,  modera- 
tion, good-nature,  affability,  tempe- 
rance, and  chaftity,  were  the  arts  of  his 
excellent  life.  There  as  he  lies  in  help- 
Icfs  agony,  no  wife  man  who  knew  him 


fo  well  as  I,  but  would  refign  all  the 
world  can  bellow  to  be  fo  near  the  end 
of  fuch  a  life.  Why  does  my  he 
little  obey  my  reafon  as  to  lament 
thou  excellent  man — Heaven  leceive 
him,  or  reft  ore  him— Thy  beloved  mo- 
ther, thy  obliged  friends,  thy  helplefs 
fervants,  ftand  around  thee  without  dif- 
tinclion.  How  much  wouldeft  thou^ 
had  ft  thou  thy  fenfes,  fay  to  each  of 
us ! 

Eut  now  that  good -heart  burfts,  and 
he  is  at  reft — with  that  breath  expired  a 
foul  who  never  indulged  a  pafTion  unfit 
for  the  place  he  is  gone  to:  where  are 
now  thy  plans  of  juftice,  of  truth,  of 
honour  ?  Of  what  u!e  the  volumes  thou 
{,  the  arguments   thou  hall 
1  i.   the  examples  thou  haft  fol- 
'•    Poor  were  the  expeclations  of 
the  t'tudious,  the  modeft  and  the  good, 
d  of  their  labours  were  only 
to  be  ex  peeled  from   man.      No,  my 
friend,  thy  intended  pleadings,  thy  in- 
good  offices  to  thy  friends,  thy 
intended   Services  to  thy  country,    arc 
already  performed,  as  to  thy  concern  in 
them,    in   his  fight  before    whom  the 
,  and  future,  appear  at  one 
While  others  with   thy   talents 
tormented  with   ambition,    with 
vain-glory,  with  envy,  with  emulation, 
how  well  didft  thou  turn  thy  mind  to 
it's  own  improvement  in  things  out  of 
the  power  of  fortune;  in  probity,  in  in- 
tegrity, in  the  pra6tice  and  ftudy  of  juf- 
tice; how  iilent  thy  pafTage,  how  pri- 
vate thy  journey,  how  glorious  thy  end  ! 
Many  have  I  known  more  famous,  fomc 
more  knowing,  not  one  fo  innocent. 


CXXXIV.    FRIDAY,    AUGUST  3. 


-OPIFERQJJE   PER   ORBEM 


OVID.  MET.  L.I.  v.  521* 


AM  THE  GREAT  PHYSICIAN  CALL  D  BELOW. 

DRYDEN. 


TTXURING  my  ab fence  in  thecoun, 
JL-x  try,  fcveral  packets  have  been  left 
for  me,  which-were  not  forwarded  to 
me,  becau'fe  I  was  expecled  every  day 
in  town.  The  author  of  the  following 
letter,  dated. from  Tower  Hill,  having 
jbmetimes  been  entertained  with  fome 
learned  gentlemen  ia  plufli  doublets, 


who  have  vended  their  wares  from  a 
ftage  in  that  place,  haspleafantly  enough 
addrerTed  to  me,  as  no  lefs  a  fage  in 
morality,  than  thofe  are  in  phyfic.  To 
comply  with  his  kind  inclination  to 
make  my  cures  famous,  I  fhall  give  you 
his  teftimonial  of  my  great  abilities  at. 
large  in  his  own  words, 

SIR, 
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till 


YOUR  faying  the  other  d.iy  there  is 
.     ..icrful  in  the  narrow- 
ncfs  of  thole  minds  which  tan  he  pleaf- 

thyl'c 

\vlio  pleaL-  them,  makes  me  in  pain  that 
Dt  :i  man  of  power.      If  I 
•  uKlfoon  Ice  how  much  I  ap. 

.      In    the  mean    time 
•  >  fupply  that  ii. 

..,)ty  trihutcof  an  hontit  mind,  by 
telling  you  plainly  I  love  ami  thank  you 
ur  daily  refreshment*.     I  con- 
llant'ly  pcrule  your  p:ij. 
morning's    pipe,  though   I  cam. 

5  the  motto  before  I  fill  and 
.nd  really  it  gives  a  grateful 
;  h  is  freight- 

ed cither,  with  uiet"'il  or  delightful   no- 
I    never  fail  of  being  highly 
dorimpcoved.     The  vaiiety  of 
your  lubjects  furprifes  me  as  much  as  a 
box  of  pictures  did  formerly,  in  which 
there  was  only  one  face,  that  by  pulling 
Juine  pieces  of  ifmghfs  over   it,    was 
rhanged  into  a  grave  fenator  or  a  ?v : 
Andrew,  a  patched  lady  or  a  mm,  a 
beau  or  a  black-a-moor,  a   prude  or  a 
coquette,  a  country  fquire  or  a  conjurer, 
with   many  other   different   reprefenta- 
tions,    very  entertaining,    as   you   are, 
though  ftill   the  fame  at  the   bottom. 
This  was  a  childifh  amufemcnt  when  I 
was  carried  away  with  outward  appear- 
ance, but  you  make  a  deeper  impreliion, 
and  affecl  the  fecrct  fprings  of  the  mind  ; 
you  charm  the  fancy,  Ibothe  the  paf- 
iions,  and   inlenfibly  lead  the  reader  to 
that  Iweetnefs  of  temper  that  you  fo 
well  defci  ibe  5   you  roule  generofity  with 
that  fpirit,  and  inculcate  humanity  with 
tha,t  cafe,    that  he  mult   be   miferably 
iiupid  that  is  not  aftecled  by  you.     I 
cannot  lay,  indeed,  that  you  have  put 
impertinence  to  lilence,  or  vanity  out  of 
countenance;    but  methinks  you  have 
bid  as  fair  for  it,  as  any  man  that  ever 
appeared  upon  a  public  Rtge:  and  offer 
an  infallible  cure  of  vice  and  folly,  for 
the  price  of  one  penny.     And  fince  it  is 
ufual  for  thole  who  receive  benefit   by 
luch   famous  operators,   to  publifh  an 
advertileuu  nt,  that  others  m.iy  reap  the 
Advantage,  I  think  myfelf  obliged 
to  declare  to  all  the  world,  that  having 
for  a  long  time  been  fplenetic,  ill-na- 
tureJ,  fro  ward,  fuipicious  and 


able,  by  the  application  of  your  medi- 
only  with  half  an  ounce  of 
right  Virginia  tobacco,  for  fix  fucceffive 
mornings,  I  am  become  open,  obliging* 
officious,  frank,  and  hofpitahlc.  1 

humble  icrvant,    and  great   I 
mirer, 

fR-Hitt,       GEORGETRUSTV. 
JULY  5,  1711. 

The  careful  father  and  humble  peti- 
tioner hei  :,  who  are  un- 
der difficulties  about  the  jult  manage- 

will   foon  receive  pro, 
itiKrmcnts  relating  to  the  profeflbrs 
in  that  behalf,  with  their  places  of  abode 
and  methods  of  teaching, 

SIR*  JULY    THE    5th,    lyil. 

TN  your  Speftnfor  of  June  the  7 

you  transcribe  a  letter  fent  to  you 
from  a  new  fort  of  multer- mailer,  win* 
teac  -lie  whole  exerciie  oF  the 

fan;  I  have  a  daughter  juft  come  to 
town,  who  though  fh..  lias  al\vay>  htld 
a  fan  in  her  hand  at  proper  times,  yet 
me  knows  no  mou  h«>w  to  ule  it 
cording  to  true  dilcipline,  tlianan  auk- 
ward  Ichool  boy  does  to  make  ule  c: 
new  Avord  :  1  have  lent  for  her  on  pur- 
pole  to  learn  the  exercife,  flie  V 
ready  very  well  accomplimed  in  all  other 
arts  which  are  neceflluy  i^r 
lady  to  underlland;  my  requeft  is,  that 
you  will  fpeak  to  your  correfpondent  on 
my  behalf,  and  in  your  next  paper  let 
me  know  what  he  expels,  either  by  the 
month,  or  the  quarter,  for  teaching; 
and  where  he  keeps  his  place  of  rendez- 
vous. I  have  a  fon  too,  whom  1  would 
fain  have  taught  to  gallant  fans,  and 
fhould  be  glad  to  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman will  have  for  teaching  them  both, 
I  finding  fans  for  practice  at  my  own 
expence.  This  information  will  in  the 
higheft  manner  oblige,  Sir,  your  molt 
humble  fervant, 

WILLIAM  WISEACRE. 

As  foon  ns  my  fon  is  perfect  in  this 
art,  \vhich  I  hope  will  be  in  a  year's 
time,  for  the  boy  is  pretty  apt,  I  dcfign 
he  (hall  learn  to  ride  the  great  horfe,  al- 
though he  is  not  yet  above  twenty  years 
old,  if  his  mother,  whole  dailing  he  is, 
^.lure  him. 


TO 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


TO   THE    SPECTATOR. 

TH1   WUMBJ.  E  »•£/•   4  T  JON  OF  BENJAMIN 
EASY,    CENT. 

SHFWYTH, 

rpHAT  it  was  your  petitioner's  mif- 
•*•    fortune  to  walk  to  Hackney  church 
,  where  to  his  great  amaze- 
ment he  met  with  a  folditT  of  your  own 
training:  ihe  furls  a  fan,  recovers  a  fan, 
a;id  goes  through  the  whole  ext-rcife  of 
ir  to  admiration.     This  well -managed 
: -;r?  hrs,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  the  ruin  of  above  five  young  gen,- 


tlemen  befides  myfelf,  and  ftill  goes  oa 
laying  wafte  wheretbever  fhe  comes, 
whereby  the  whole  village  is  in  great 
danger.  Our  humble  requelt  is,  there- 
fore, that  this  bold  Amazon  be  ordered 
immediately  to  lav  down  her  arms,  or 
that  you  would  iflue  forth  an  order, 
that  we  who  have  been  thus  injui  < 
meet  at  the  place  of  general  rendezvous, 
and  there  be  taught  to  manage  our  fnuff- 
'  boxes  in  fucli  manner  as  we  mav  be  an 
equal  match  for  her. 
And  your  petitioner  fhall  ever  pray,  &c« 
K 


N°  CXXXV.     SATURDAY,    AUGUST  4. 

mST  BREVITATE  OPUS,  UT  CURRAT  S  E  N  T  E  N  T  I  A 

HOR.  SAT.  x.  L.  i.  v.  a, 

- 

EXPRESS  TOUR   SENTIMENTS   V,'ITH   BREVITY. 


I  Have  fomt  where  read  of  an  eminent 
jitrlbn,  who  xifed  in  his  private  offi- 
ces of  devotion  to  give  thanks  to  Heaven, 
that  he  was  born  a  Frenchman!  for  my 
own  part,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  ptTiiliar 
MeiTmg  thai  I  was  born  an  Englishman. 
Amop^  manv  other  realons,  I  think 
myfelf  very  happy  in  my  country,  as 
tht  language  i>f  it  is  wonderfully  adapt- 
ed to  a  man  who  is  f paring  of  his  words, 
and  an  enemy  to  loquacity. 

As  I  have  frequently  reflected  on  my 
good  fortune  in  this  particular,  I  fhall 
communicate  to  the  public  my  fpecula- 
tions  upon  the  Knglilh  tongue,  not 
doubting  bxit  they  will  be  acceptable  to 
all  my  curious  readers. 

The  Kngliih  delight  in  filence  more 
than  any  other  European  nation,  if  the 
remarks  which  are  made  on  us  by  r'o- 
ieigners  are  true.  Our  difcourfe  io  not 
kept  up  hi  converfation,  but  fells  into 
more  paitfes  and  intervals  than  in  our 
neighbouring  countries;  as  it  is  ob- 
ierved,  that  the  matter  of  our  writings 
is  thrown  much  cloler  together,  and  lies 
in  a  narrower  compafs  than  is  ufual  in 
tf»e  works  of  foreign  authors :  for,  to 
favour  our  natural  taciturnity,  when  we 
^re  obliged  to  utter  our  thoughts,  %ve  do 
it  in  the  fuortett  way  we  are  able,  and 
give  as  o^ick.  a  birth  to  our  conceptions 
as  pofTible, 

This  humour  mews  itfelf  in  feveral 

remarks  that  we  may  make  upon  the 

h  iar»gu;ige.     As  hr/t  of  *U  by 


it's  abounding  in  monofyllables,  which 
gives  us  an  opportunity  of  delivering 
our  thoughts  in  few  founds.  rr<his  in- 
deed takes  oft"  from  the  elegance  of  our 
tongue,  but  at  the  fame  time  exprelles 
our  ideas  in  the  re;:dieit  manner,  and 
con!equen(i-  .\*n  of 

fpeech  better  than  the  multitude  of  fyl- 
lables,  which  make  the  words  of  other 
languages  more  tunable  and  fonorous, 
Th.e  founds  of  our  Engli/h  words  are 
commonly  like  thole  of  itrin^  iiiulic, 
fhort  and  transient,  which  rile  and  peri/h 
upon  a  fmgle  touch;  thofe  of  othc*  Lu- 
guages  are  like  the  notes  of  winJ  inftru- 
ments,  fweet  :md  fweliing,  anci  length- 
^>ut  into  variety  of  modulation. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  obferve, 
that  where  the  words  aje  not  monofyl- 
lables, we  often  make  them  ib,  as  much 
as  lies  in  our  power,  by  our  rapidity  of 
pronunciation;  as  it  generally  happens 
in  moil  of  our  long  words  which  are 
derived  from  the  Latin,  where  we  con. 
tract  the  length  of  the  fyllables  that  gives 
them  a  graye  and  folemn  air  in  their  own 
language,  to  make  them  more  proper 
for  difpatch,  and  more  conformable  to 
the  genius  of  our  tongue.  This  we 
may  find  in  a  multitude  of  words,  as 
Liberty,  Confpiracy,  Theatre,  Ora- 
tor, &c. 

The  fame  natural  averfion  to  loqua- 
city has  of  late  years  made  a  very  con-p 
fiderable  alteration  in  our  language,  by 
clofing  in  one  fy  11  able  the  termination  of 

our 
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'    tenfc,    as    in 

,    Arriv'tl  ; 

,  Ai  rived;  which 

uch  ditftgured  the  tongue, 

uiul  tinned  a  tenth  part  of  our  fmootheft 

into  ib  many  clutters  ot 

This  is  thr  more  remarkable, 

•  <>f  vowels  in  cm-  lan- 

;-.is  been  the  general  complaint  ot 

our  politc-lt  authors,    who  nevcrthelefs 

air  the  nu:ii   that  have  m.t-.lc  th«-le  H-- 

•nents,     and     conleqmntlv 
mmh  iiuit:i!<  1  our  former  fcaicity. 

This  reflation  on  the  words  tli 
in  td,  I  havi  h  .ird  in  converl.uion  fioin 
i 

.      I  think  we  may  and  tu  the 
.:u>n,  the  ch.mge  which 
opened  in  our  language,  by  the 
I  .ntion   of  :  Is  that  are 

terminated  in  eth,  by  fubitituting  an  s 
loom  of  the  bit   f\ liable,  as  in 
Drowns,     Walks,    Arrives,    and    in- 
numerable other  words,  which   in   the 
pronunciation   of  our  forefathers  were 
browneth,   Walketh,  Arrivdh.    This 
wonderfully    multiplied    a    letter 
which  was   before  too   frequent  in  the 
ided  to  that  hiM- 
ing  in  our  '  ;uch  is  t;o 
mnch   notice  of  by  foreigners;    but  at 
the  fame  time  humours  our  taciturnity, 
and  eaics>  ub  of  many  lupeinuous  lyl- 
hbles. 

blrrve,  that  the  fame 
_*n  m.'tny  cL'taiions  docs  the 
->f  .1  whole  word,  and  ru  I 

or  her  of  our  fon  inhere 

is  no  doubt  but  •  Fa  foreigner, 

which  is  the  bell  judge  in  this  cafe, 
would  very  much  difapproveof  luch  in- 
novations, which  indeed  we-  do  ourfelves 
in  fome  mealure  by  retaining  the  old 
ition  iii  writing,  and  in  all  the 
folemn  offices  of  cur  religion. 

As  in  the  inltances  I  h?ve  given  \ve 

•nany  of  our  particular 

words  to  the  detriment  of  our  tongue, 

Ib  on  other  o^.-.ifions   we  have  drawn 

two  words  into  one,  which  has  likewife 

very  nu':.:i  untuned  our  language,  and 

clogged  it  with  conlbnants,  as  Mayn't, 

t,  Shan't,  Won't,  and  the  like,  for 

May  Not,  Can  Not,  Shall  Not,  Will 

fcc. 

It  is  perhaps  this  humour  of  {peaking 

DO  more  th  mult,  which  has 

fo  miferably  cui  tailed  k-rr.e  of  our  words, 

th  it  in  f.umlinr  writir^-;  and  converfa- 

'.l-.c    often  .  I  but  their  rirft 


s,  a^  in  Mob.  Rrr>    »' 
;uul  (he  like  ;  and  as  all  woraS 

make  their   ririt   entry  intu   i 
by  familiar  phrafcs,   1 
for  tht-fe  that  they  will  i*  be 

l')()kcd   upon   as  a   part  of  our   r4)ngur. 

(June  of  our  pi 

indifcreet  as  to  imitate  Hudi',,. 
grrl  exprcflions  in  their  ferious  compo 
fitions,  by  i'»  i>f  our 

fnblhintives,  which    n 

Nay,   this    1: 

of  (horieninij  cur   laai^uage  I  ad 
nm  to  far, 

:ccko« 

Sir  Roger  I/Kitnngc  in  particul. 
;•  in  to   piun^  ti:cir  woriU  of  al1  : 
flUOUl  letKis,   81  tlu-y    tcir 
ordi-r  to   ndjult  the  '.pt-llir.^  tv.  :-:e  pro- 
nunciation;   which    would    l-.ave   con-- 
founded all  our  etymologies,  and  have 
quite  dellroyed  our  tongue. 

We  may  here  likev.  ,  thit 

>.>per  names,  when  rainiiiarizwl  in 

, iy    dwindle  to  :. 

fyllables}  wherens  in  otl:cr  niCKiern  lan- 
guages they  receive  a  fofter  turn  < 
occaiion,  by  the  addition  ot 
lable.     Nick  in  1: 
in  French  Janotj  and  fo  of  the  rctr. 

There   is   another  particv.;:«r   in  OITT 
language  which  is  a  gieut  in  it. 
o\u  f'j  • 

fuppreiliiig  of  f 
mult  be  produced  in -other  tomn 
make  a  fciUuice  intelligible:  this 
perplexes  the  belt  writers, 
find    ti-  I    Whom, 

They,' at  their  mercy  •.%  •.-  uaiy 

have  admiifion  or  not;   and  wii; 
be  decided  until  we  have lomethiiig  like 
an  academy,  that  by  the  bell  authorities 
and  rules  drawn  from   the  analogy  ot" 
languages  lhali   fettle  all  centre-1. 
-\n  grammar  and  idiom. 

I  have  only  co'nlklered  our  language 
as  it  rtiews  the  genius  and  n;itur 
per  of  the  Engl'fh,    which  is  mcddt, 
thoughtful,  and  linccre,  amlwhu 
ha|>s  may  recommend  the  people,  though 
it  has  fpoiled  the  tongue.     We 
perhaps  cnrry  ti  \\    into 

other    languages, 
part  of  wlnt   is   peculiar  to  thit'., 
thr  genius  of  the  people  who  fpcak  thcnu 
It  is  certain,  the  light  talkative  humour 
of  the  French  has  not  a  little  ii  ! 

their  tongue,  which  might  be  fhewn  by 
imny  inltances;    as   tl 
Italians,  which  is  ib  much  addicted  ro 

oiufic 
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muiic  am!  ceremony,  has  moulded  all 
'.vords  and  phvafes  to  thofe  parti- 
cular ules.  The  ftatelinefsand  gravity 
or  the  Spaniards  ftav&  iifeif  to  perfec- 
tion in  tiic  folemnity  of  their  language, 


and  the  blunt  honeft  humour  of  the  Ger- 
mans founds  better  in  the  rough  i 
the  High  Dutch,  than  it  would  in  a  po- 
liter tongue* 

C 


N°  CXXXVI.    MONDAY,    AUGUST  6. 


PART1US   MENDACIOR  - 

HOR.  £p.   I. 


.   2.    v.   112 


A    GREATER    LIAR    PARTHIA    NEVER    BRKD. 


ACCORDING  to  the  requeit  of 
this  Itrange  fellow,  I  (hall  print 
the  following  letter. 


MR.   SPECTATOR, 


T  Shall  without  any  manner  of  preface 
•*•  or  apology  acquaint  you,  that  I  am, 
and  ever  have  been  from  my  youth  up- 
ward, one  of  the  greater}  liars  this  ifland 
has  produced.  I  have  read  all  the  mo- 
ralifts  upon  the  lubject,  but  could  never 
find  any  eftecl  their  diicourfes  had  upon 
me,  but  to  add  to  my  misfortune  by 
new  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  making 
me  more  ready  in  my  language,  and 
capable  of  fometimes  mixing  feeming 
truths  with  my  improbabilities.  With 
this  ftrong"  palfion  towards  falfhood  in 
this  kind,  there  does  not  live  an  ho- ' 
nefterman  or  a  fmcerer  friend j  but  my 
imagination  runs  away  with  me,  and 
whatever  is  ftarted,  I  have  fuch  a  fcene 
of  adventures  appears  in  an  inftant  be- 
fore  me,  that  I  cannot  help  uttering 
them,  though,  to  my  immediate  con- 
fufion,  I  cannot  but  know  I  am  liable 
to  be  detected  by  the  firlt  man  I  ivuvt. 

Upon  occaiion  of  the  mention  of  the 
battle  of  Pultowa,  I  could  not  forbear 
giving  an  account  of  a  kinfman  of  mine, 
a  young  merchant  who  was  bred  atMuf- 
cow,  that  had  too  much  mettle  to  at- 
tend books  of  entries  and  accounts, 
when  th«re  was  fo  aftive  a  fcene  in  the 
country  where  he  rended,  and  followed 
the  Czar  as  a  volunteer:  this  warm 
youth,  born  at  the  inftant  the  thing  was 
fpoke  of,  was  the  man  who  unhorfed 
the  Swedim  general,  he  was  the  occa- 
iion that  the  Mufcovites  kept  their  fire 
in  fo  foldkr-like  a  manner,  and  brought 
up  thofe  troops  which  were  covered  from 
the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  day j 
befides  this,  he  had  at  laft  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  the  man  who  took  Count 
Piper.  With  all  this  fire  1  knew  my 


coufin  to  be  the  civileft  creature  in  the 
world.     He  never  made  any  imperti- 
nent fliew  of  his  valour,  and  then  he 
had  an  excellent  genius  for  the  world  ui 
every  other  kind.     I  had  letters  from 
him,  here  I  felt  in  my  pockets,  that  ex- 
actly fpoke  the  Czar's  charader,  which 
I  knew  perfectly  well ;  and  I  could  not 
forbear  concluding,  that  I  Jay  with  his 
Imperial  Majelty  twice  or  thrice  a  week 
all   the  while   he  lodged   at   Deptford. 
What  is  worfe  than  all  this,  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  fpeak  to  me,  but  you  give  me 
fbme  occanon  of  coming  out  with   one 
lye  or  other,  that  has  neither  wit,  hu- 
mour, profpeft  or  interelt,  or  any  other 
motive  that  I  can   think  of  in   nature. 
The  other  day,    when  one  was   com- 
-mending  an  eminent  and  learned  divine, 
what  occafion  in  the  world  had  I  to  fay 
— '  Methinks  he  would  look  more  ve- 
'  nerable  if  he  were  not  fo  fair  a  man  ?* 
I   remember  the   company   fmiled.      I 
.n  the  gentleman  lince,  and  he  is 
coal-black.     I  have   intimations  every 
day  in  my  life  that  nobody  believes  me, 
yet  I  am  never  the  better.     I  was  lay- 
ing fomething  the  other  day  to  an   old 
friend  at  Will's   coffee- houfe,  and  he 
made  no  manner  of  anfwer;  but  told  me, 
that  an  acquaintance  of  Tully  the  ora- 
tor having  two  or  three  times  together 
faid  to  him,  without  receiving  any  an- 
fwer, that  upon  his  honour  he  was  but 
that   very   month  forty  years  of  age  5 
Tully  anfwerecl — c   Surely   you    think 
c  me  the  moft  incredulous  man  in  the 
'  world,  if  I  do  not  believe  what  you 
'  have  told  me  every  day  thefe  ten  years.'' 
The  mifchief  of  it  is,  I  find  myfelf  won- 
derfully inclined  to  have  been  prefent. 
at  every  occurrence  that  is  fpoken  of  be- 
fore me;  this  has  led  me  into  many  in- 
conveniencies,  but  indeed  they  have  been 
the  fewer,  becauie  I  am  no  ill-natured 
man,    and  never  fpeak  things  to  any 

man's 
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--     ' 

in  the 
-.ade  a 
ii  ami  inch  a  lively  • 

When  one  has  laid  in  my  hearing,  Inch 

none  is  no  \viu-r  than  he   lliould  1 

•'  Now 'faith, 

.not  lee  tl'  '  a  very  goo<t 

4  thing  to  my  lord   fuch  a  one,  upon 

,'  and  the  like.    Such 

;his  has  keen  watched 

.1  he  uttered,  upon  my 

of  him,    and    • 

i   iubjecl  to  the  more  ridi- 

to  cure  my- 

this  impertinent  quality,  and  re- 
u>  hold  my  ton.Mic  f;>; 

;    did   fo,   hut   tlvn  I  had  fo 
\inks  and  unneccfTary  diftortions 
upon  what   any  body  elfe 
!iat  I  found  I  only  forbore:  the  ex - 
prefllon,  and  that  I  ft  ill  lyed  in  my  heart 
to  every  man  I  met  with.     You  are  to 
Lnow  one  thing;  which  I  believe  you 
\vill  lay  is  a  pity,  conlldering  the  ufe  I 
have  made  of  it,  I  never  travel  - 
my  life;  but  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther I  could  have  fpoken  of  any  l\ 

••  with  more  familiarity  than  I  do 
.cnt,  in  company  who  are  Grangers 
to  me.     I  have  curfed  the  inns  ii 

,  commended  the  brothels  in  Ve- 
ihe  freedom  of  converfation  in 
•,  and  though  I  never  was  out  of 
ir  town,  and  fifty  miles  about  it, 
•;-en  three  nights  together  dogged 
ivoes  for  an  intrigue  with  a  cardi- 
nal's miftrefs  at  Rome. 

It  were  endlefs  to  give  you  particulars 
kind,  but  I  can  alfu re  you,  Mr. 
.for,    there  are  about  twenty  or 
of  us  in  this  town,  I  mean  by 
vn  the  cities  of  London  and  Weft- 
r;  I  fay  there  are  in  town  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  us  to  make  a  fociety 
among  oxidelves;   and  fince  we  cannot 
•  •vedany  longer,  I  beg  of  you  to 
print  this  my  letter,  that  we  may  meet 
together,  and  be  under  fuch  regulation 
re  may  be  no  occafion  for  belief 
cr  confidence  among  us.     If  you  think 
might  be  called  The  Hiftorians, 
for  Liar  is  become  a  very  harm  word. 
And  that  a  member  ofj  the  fociety  may 
not  hereafter  be  ill  received  by  \\. 
of  the  world,  I  defire  you  would  ex- 
plain a  little  this  fort  of  men,  and  not  let 
>rians  he  ranked,  as  we  are  in  the 
i nations  of  ordinary  people,  anjgng 
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comnv.  ite-;,  importers, 

and  ir.  i 

.  ij  know  th  . 
r;an  in  cor.vai'ttion   is   onlj  a  j>.  : 

ry,  that  he  cannot  be 
contented  with  ordinary  occurrenc  .  i 
know  a  man  of  q  order, 

of  the  wroiv.r  fide  of  foity- three, 
and  has  been  ot'tha:  age,  according  to 
Tully'  :ince,  whofe 

\vin  is  upon  t!ie  romantic.  Give  him 
t  occafion,  and  he  will  tell  you 
Ibmctlunir  Jo  very  particular  that  hap- 
pened in  fuch  a  year,  and  in  fuch  com- 
pany, where  by  the  by  was  prefent  fuch 
a  one,  who  was  afterwards  made  fmli 
a  thing.  Out  of  all  thefe  circumftances, 
in  the  belt  language  in  the  world,  he 
will  join  together  with  fuch  probable  in- 
cidents an  account  that  fhews  a  perfon 
of  the  deepeft  penetration,  the  honefteft 
mind,  ana  withal  fomething  fo  humble 
when  he  (peaks  of  himfelf,  that  you* 
would  admire.  Dear  Sir,  why  fhould 
this  be  lying?  There  is  nothing  fo  in- 
ft^UcYice.  He  has  withal  the  graved 
.  fomething  fo  very  venerable  and 
great.  Another  of  thefe  Hiilorians  is 
a  young 'man  whom  we  would  take  in, 
though  he  extremely  wants  pur 
people  fend  children,  before  they  can 
learn  nny  thing,  to  fchool  to  keep  thtsn 
out  of  harm's  way.  He  tells  things 
which  have  nothing  at  all  in  them 
can  neither  pleafe  nor  difpleafe,  but 
merely  take  up  your  time  to  no  manner 
of  purpofe,  no  manner  of  delight;  but 
he  is  good-n'attored,  and  does  it  bccaufe 
he  loves  to  be  laying  fomething  to  you, 
and  entertain  you. 

I  could  name  you  a  foldier  that  hath 
done  very  great  things  without  (laughter ; 
he  is  prodigioufly  dull  and  flow  of  head, 
but  what  ht  can  fay  is  for  ever  falfe,  fo 
that  we  mult  have  him. 

Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  of  one  more 
who  is  a  lover  j  he  is  the  moft  affiiftcd 
creature  in  the  world,  left  what  hap- 
pened between  him  and  a  great  beauty 
fhould  ever  be  known.     Yet  again  he 
comforts  himfelf—*  Hang  the  jade  her 
woman.     If  money  can  keep  the  flut 
trulty  I  will  do  it,  though  I  mortgage 
every  acre  :  Anthony  and  Cleojiatra 
for  that ;  All  for  Love  and  the  World 
well  loft.' 

Then,  Sir,  there  is  my  little  mer- 
chant, honeft  Indigo  of  the  'Change, 
there  is  my  man  for  lofs  and  gain ;  there 
is  tare  and  tret,  there  is  lying  all  rumd 
aL  die 
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the  globe  5  he  has  fuch  a  prodigious  intel- 
ligence, he  knows  all  the  French  are  do- 
ing, or  what  \ve  intend  or  ought  to  in- 
tend, and  has  it  from  fuch  hands.  But 
alas,  whither  am  I  running!  while  I 
complain,  while  I  remonftrate  to  you, 
even  all  this  is  a  lye,  and  there  is  not 
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one  fuch  perfon  of  quality,  lover,  fol- 
dier,  or  merchant,  as  1  have  now  de- 
fcribed  in  the  whole  world,  that  I  know 
of.  But  I  will  catch  myfelf  once  in  my 
life,  and  in  fpite  of  nature  fpeak  one 
truth,  to  wit,  that  I  am 
T  Your  humble  fcrvant,  &c. 


NO  CXXXVII.     TUESDAY,    AUGUST  7. 

AT   H^C  ET1AM   SERVIS  SEMPER  LIBERA    FUERUNT,    TIMERENT,    GAtJDERENTj 


DOLERENT,   SUO   POTIUS   QUAM  ALTERIUS  ARBITRIO, 


TULL.  EPIST. 


»VEN    SLAVES   WERE   ALWAYS  AT    LIBERTY    TO    FEAR,     REJOICE,    AND    GRIEVE, 
AT   THEIR   0>VN    RATHER    THAN    ANOTHER'S   PLEASURE. 


IT  is  no  fmall  concern  to  me,  that  I 
find  fo  many  complaints  from  that 
part  of  mankind  whole  portion  it  is  to 
live  in  fervitude,  that  thofe  whom  they 
depend  upon  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
even  as  happy  as  their  condition  will 
admit  of.  There  are,  as  thefe  unhappy 
correfpondents  inform  me,  matters  who 
are  offended  at  a  chearful  countenance, 
and  think  a  fervant  is  broke  loofe  from 
them,  if  he  does  not  preferve  the  utmoft 
awe  in  their  pretence.  There  is  one 
who  fays,  if  he  looks  fatisfied,  his  ma- 
fter  afks  him  what  makes  him  fo  pert 
this  morning ;  if  a  little  four — '  Hark 
*  ye,  firrah,  are  not  you  paid  your 
.•s?'  The  poor  creatures  live  in 
the  moll  extreme  mifery  together:  the 
matter  knows  not  how  to  preferve  re- 
luect,  nor  the  fervant  how  to  give  it. 
It  feems  this  perfon  is  of  fo  fullen  a  na- 
ture, that  he  knows  but  little  fatisfac- 
tion  in  the  midft  of  a  plentiful  fortune, 
and  lecretly  frets  to  fee  any  appearance 
of  content,  in  one  that  lives  upon  the 
hundredth  part  of  his  income,  who  is 
tinhappy  in  the  polTelfion  of  the  whole. 
Uneafy  peribns,  who  cannot  poflefs  their 
pwn  minds,  vent  their  fpleen  upon  all 
who  depend  upon  them  5  which,  I  think, 
is  £xprcffed  in  a  lively  manner  in  the 
following  letters. 

SIR,  AUGUST  2,    lyil. 

T  Have  read  your  Spectator  of  the  third 
•*•  of  the  laft  month,  and  wifli  I  had 
the  happinefs  of  being  preferred  to  ferve 
fo  good  a  matter  as  Sir  Roger.  The 
character  of  my  matter  is  the  very  re- 
yerfe  of  that  good  and  gentle  knight's. 
All  his  directions  are  given,  and  his 
mind  revealed,  by  way  of  contraries;  as 


when  any  thing  is  to  be  remembered,  with 
a  peculiar  cart  of  face  he  cries — *  Be  lure 
'  to  forget  now.'  If  I  am  to  make  hafte 
back—'  Do  not  come  thefe  two  hours  j 
'  be  fure  to  call  by  the  way  upon  fome 
'  of  your  companions.'  Then  another 
excellent  way  of  his  is,  if  he  fets  me 
any  thirjg  to  do,  which  he  knows  muft 
neceflarily  take  up  half  a  day,  he  calls 
ten  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
know  whether  I  have  done  yet.  This 
is  his  manner;  and  the  fame  perverfe- 
nefs  runs  through  all  his  actions,  ac- 
cording as  the  circumftances  vary.  Be- 
fides  all  this,  he  is  fo  fufpicious,  that 
he  fubmits  himfelf  to  the  drudgery  of  3 
fpy.  He  is  as  unhappy  himfelf  as  he 
makes  his  fervants;  he  is  constantly 
watching  us,  and  we  differ  no  more  in 
pleafure  and  liberty  than  as  a  gaoler  and 
a  prifoner.  He  lays  traps  for  faults, 
and  no  fooner  makes  a  difcovery,  but 
falls  into  fuch  language,  as  I  am  more 
afhayned  of  for  coming  from  him,  than 
for  being  directed  to  me.  This,  Sir, 
is  a  fliort  fketch  of  a  matter  I  have  ferved 
upwards  of  nine  years ;  and  though  I 
have  neyer  wronged  him,  I  confefs  my 
defpair  of  pleafing  him  has  very  much 
abated  my  endeavour  to  do  it.  If  you 
will  give  me  leave  to  fteal  a  fentence  out 
of  my  matter's  Clarendon,  I  fhall  tell 
you  my  cafe  in  a  word — *  Being  ufed 
«  worfe  than  I  deferved,  I  cared  lefs  to. 
'  deferve  well  than  I  had  done.' 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 
RALPH  VALET. 

PEAR  MR. SPECTER, 

T  Am  the  next  thing  to  a  lady's  wo- 
•*•  man,  and  am  under  both  my  lady 
and  Jier  woman.  I  am  fo  ufed  by  the^i 

both, 
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26, 


both, that  I  fliouldbeverygl 

miiu! 

i   i  m,j- 
knows 

i  .  with  he;  felt";  flic  pulls  on 

,  thing  (lie  wears  twenty 

C  ilie  ivlulves  upon  it  fur  that 

end  of  the 

tii  her  woman.    When 
jny   i  '.i'  and 

it  it,  when  the  woman 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  to 
.ml  at  that  initant    In 
MO    lii  ;    have   it.     Th 

back,  and  her  woman  conns  up  • 
and  L  ihe  will   have  tint  and 

:  three  things   more  in  in  inftant: 
the  \vi  .  '         i'-h   other;   I 

am  lo.ulc  i  ami  .'  ''.e  things  to 

vs  Ihc  wants  none 

of  all  thefe  '  we  are  the  dullett 

',  and  (he  the  un- 
:nan  living,  for  Hie  mall  not 
anytime.    Thus  we  (land 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  when  our  good 
lady  with  all  the  patience  in  the  world 
tells  us  as  plain  as  Hie  can  fpeak,  that 
,iper  becnufe  we  have 
no  manner  of  umi-  ,  and  begins 

if  we  can  find  out 
what  we  are  to  do.    When 
Jhe  is  d  •  oes  to  dinner,  and  after 

.   ry  thing  there,  fhe  calls 
for  her  .  commands  it  in  again, 

and  then  flu:  will  not go  out  at  all,  and  then 
it*  chariot.  Now, 
•••ecler,  I  ile fire  you  would 
tn  the  behalf  of  all  who  ferve  froward 
l.tdies,  give  out  in  your  paper,  that  no- 
thing can  be  done  without  allowing 
time  for  it,  and  that  one  cannot  be  back. 
again  with  what  one  was  lent  for,  if  one 
is  called  back  before  one  can  go  a  ftep 
tor  that  they  want.  And  if  you  pleafe, 
let  them  know  that  all  miftrelFes  are  as 
like  as  all  iervants.  I  am  your  loving 
fnend,  PATIENCE  GIDDY. 


Thcfe  are  grea-  ;  but  I  met 

. 

Chcll  either 

of  the  above  repreient.  i  el  low 

on  in  IP\ 

boy  of  fourteen  in  n  livery,  tarry  ing  after 
him  his  clokc,  tipt  t,  wig,  and 

fwoid.     The    |KM,1     ];il    |  O  fink 

with  the  weight,  and  could  not  keep  up 
with  his  nuftefj  who  turned  back^vcry 
half  furlong,  and  wondered  what  made 
the  lazy  youn;. 

The!  very  unaccount- 

able, that  people  cannot  put  then: 
in  the  condition  of  the  perfons  below 
them,  when  they  confider  the  commands 
they  give.  But  there  is  nothing  more 
common,  than  to  fee  a  fellow,  who,  it" 
he  were  reduced  to  it,  would  not  be 
hired  by  any  man  living,  lament  that 
he  is  troubled  with  the  molt  worthleis 
dogs  in  nature. 

It  would,  perhaps  be  running  too 
far  out  of  common  life  to  urge,  that  he 
who  is  not  matter  of  himfelf  and  hi& 
own  paflions  cannot  be  a  proper  maltec 
of  another.  Equanimity  in  a  man's 
own  words  and  actions,  will  eafily  dif- 
fufe  itfelf  through  his  whole  family. 
Pamphilio  has  the  happieit  houmold  of 
any  man  I  know,  and  that  proceeds 
from  the  humane  regard  he  has  to  them 
in  their  private  perfons,  as  well  as  in  re- 
fjvjet  that  they  are  his  fervants.  If  there 
be  any  occafion,  wherein  they  may  in 
themfelves  be  luppofed  to  be  unfit  to  at- 
tend their  mailer's  concerns,  by  rea- 
fon  of  any  attention  to  their  own,  he  is 
fo  good  as  to  place  himfelf  in  their  con. 
dition.  I  thought  it  very  becoming  in 
him,  when  at  dinner  the  other  day  he 
made  an  apologv  for  \vant  of  more  at- 
tendants. He  laid—'  One  of  my  foot- 

*  men  is  gone  to  the  wedding  of  his  filter, 
'  and  the  other  I  do  not  expect  to  wait, 

*  becaufe  his  father  died  but  two  dav* 

*  ago.'  T 


N°  CXXXVIII.    WEDNESDAY,    AUGUST  8, 


TJTITUR   IN    RE   N  ON  DVB1A   TI  STIBUS  NON   NZCESSARII?.  _ 

1  ULt. 

HI   U£13   UNNECESSARY   FJIOOF3  IN   AN  INDISPUTABLE  Pu: 

ONE  meets  now  and  then  with  per-     Tully  tells  us  of  an  author  that  fpentfome 
ions  who  are  extremely  learned     pages  to  prove  that  generals  could  not 
aud  knotty  in  expounding  clear  cafes,     perform  the  great  entl-rpi  ill,  which  have 

%  L  z  made 
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made  them  fo  illuftricms,  if  they  had 
not  had  men.   Pie  .  •>,  it  looms, 

that  a  minifter  at  home,  no  more  than  a 
commander  abroad,  could  do  any 

other  ir.en  were  his  inftruments 
and  afliltants.  On  this  occafion  he  pro- 
duces  the  example  of  Themiftocks,  Pe- 
ricles, Cyrus,  and  Alexander  hiinfelf, 
whom  be  denies  to  have  been  capable 
of  effecting  what  they  did,  except  they 
had  been"  followed  by  others.  It  is 
pieafant  enough  to  fee  luch  perfbns  con- 
lend  without  opponents,  and  triumph 
without  victory. 

The  author  above  mentioned  by  the 
orator  is  placed  for  ever  in  a  vjry  ridi- 
culous light,  and  we  meet  every  day  in 
converfation  fuch  as  deferve  the  fame 
kind  of  renown,  for  troubling  thole 
with  whom  they  convcrfe  with  the  like 
certainties.  The  perfons  that  I  have 
always  thought  to  deferve  the  higheft 
admiration  in  this  kind  are  your  ordi- 
nary it  cry-tellers,  who  are  the  moft  re- 
ligiouily  careful  of  keeping  to  the  jruth 
in  every  particular  circumrlance  of  a 
narration,  whether  it  concern  the.  mam 
end  or  not.  A  gentleman  whom  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  in  company  with  the 
other  day,  •  liat  he- 

•vras  pltaled  to  take,  faid,  he  remem- 
bered a  \f-iy  prc-f  made  by  a 
very  witty  man  in  King  Charles's  time 
upon  the  like  occafion.  '  I  remember,' 
faid  he,  xipon  entering  into  the  tale, 
much  about  the  time  of  pates's  pjot, 
that  a  couiin-german  of  mine  and  I 
were  at  the  Bear  in  Hoibournc  no,  I 
am  out,  it  was  at  the  Crofs-J- 
but  Jack  Thornton  was  there,  for  he 
was  very  great  whh  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  anisvcr.  But  I  am  fure  it 
was  fpoken  fomewherc  tliereabouts, 
for  we"  drank  a  bottle  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood every  evening;  but  no  mat- 
ter for  all  that,  the  thing  is  the  fame} 

hut. ' 

Ke  was  going  on  to  fettle  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  jell:  when  }  left  the  room, 
wondering  at  this  odd  turn  of  head  which 
,.y  away  it's  words,  with  uttering 
nothing  to  the  purpoie,  ftill  obferving 
it's  own  impertinences,  and  yet  proceed- 
ing in  them.  I  do  not  queftion  but  he 
Informed  t]ie  reft  of  bis  audience,  who 
had  more  patience  than  I,  of  the  birth 
and  parentage,  as  well  as  the  a 
alliances  or  his  family,  who  made  the 
repartee,  and  of  him  who  provoked  him 
to  it. 


It  is  no  fmall  misfortune  to  any  who 
have  a  juft  value  for  their  time,  v 
this  quality  of  being  fo  very  circumitan- 
tial,  and  careful  to  be  exacl:,  happens  to 
fhtw  itlelf  in  a  man  whofe  quality  ob- 
liges them  to  attend  his  proofs,  that  It 
is  now  day,  and  the  like.     But  this  is 
augmented  when  the  fame  geniu 
into  authority,  as  it  often  does. 
I  have  known  it  more  than  once  afcend 
the  very  pulpit.    One  of  this  fort  t 
it  in  his  head  to  he  a  great  admirer  of 
Dr.  Tillotfon  and  Dr.  Beveridge,  never 
failed  of  proving  out  of  thefe  great  au- 
thors things  which  no  man  living  would 
have  denied   him  upon  his  own  fn.g.e 
authority.     One  day  reiblving  to  come 
to  the  point  in  hand,  he  faid,  according 
to  that  excellent  divine—*  I  will  enter 
«  upon  the  matter;'  or  in  his  words,  in 
his  fifteenth  fermon  of  the  folio  edition, 
page  1 60. 

*  I  fnall  briefly  explain  the  words,  an<J 
c  then  coniider  the  matter  contained  rn 
«  them.' 

This  honefl  gentleman  needed  not, 
one  would  think,  ftrain  his  modefty  fo 
far  as  to  alter  his  defign  of*  entering 

*  upon  the  matter,'  to  that  of  *  briefly 

*  explaining.'     But  fo  it  was,  that  he 
would  not  even  be  contented  with  that 
authority,  but  added  alfo  the  other  di- 
vine to  ftrengthen  his  method ;  and  told 
us,  with  the  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Be- 
veridge, page  ^th  of  his  gth  volume — 
'  I  (hall  endeavour  to  make  it  as  plain 
'  as  I  can  from  the  words  which  I  have 

*  now  read,   wherein  for  that  purp'oTe 
'  we  fhall  confider—  ••••'    This  wifeacre 
was  reckoned  by  the  parjfh,  who  did  not 
underftand  him,  a  moft  excellent  preach- 
er; but  that  he  read  too  much,  and  was 
fo  humble  that  he  did  not  truft  enough 
to  his  own  parts. 

Next  to  thefe  ingenious  gentlemen, 
who  argue  for  what  nobody  can  deny 
them,  are  to  be  ranked  a  fort  of  people 
who  do  riot  indeed  attempt  to  prove  in- 
fignincant  things,  but  are  ever  labour- 
ing to  raife  arguments  with  you  about 
matters  you  will  give  up  to  them  with- 
out the  leaft  controverfy.  One  of  thefe 
people  told  a  gentleman  who  faid  he  favr 
Mr.  fuch  a  one  go  this  morning  at  nine 
of  the  clock  towards  the  Gravel-pits— 

*  Sir,  I  muft  beg  your  pardon  for  that, 

*  for  though  I  am  very  loth  to  have  any 

*  difputc  with  you,  yet  I  muft  take  the 
'  liberty  to  tell  you  it  was  nine  when  I 

*  ikvv 
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4  faw  him  at  St.  J  When  men 

ll  put  you  t 

,-.d  when  you  are  upon 
.illy  no 

!iing  as  colour  in   nature;  in  a 
they  can  turn  what  little  '. 

ity  of  being 
unanfwer- 

It  was  of  two  il  "  t  this 

1  'borious  kir.d  tint  the 
--'  One  of  thcfe   fell 
» ' miU  and  the  other  holds  the 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

of  tlu-  inu:i"-l'ox,  ac- 
Dg  to  the  n. 

motions,  in  oppofition  to  the  exerciu  of 

ht  with  the  belt 

.  .rfumed    fnuff,    at   Charles 


i  mer,  at  t:  Beau- 

fort Hi 

•e  given  for   t! 
young 

>>   hours  f.  .1,  ex- 

- 
. 

like  wife   taught  the    t 
fnuff-!  .iuft'to 

cording  to  i 

diftar.i  ->f  ths 

,  and 
. 
to  each  Of  them. 

N.  B.     The    undertaker   does   not 
•  a  hut   in  a  fhort  time   I 
1  a  body  o  In  uflT- boxes 

ready  '  .inft  all 

tlie  rrgiment  of  fans  which  ha-. . 
lately  diicipljned,  and  are  now  in  mo- 
tion. T 


N°  CXXXTX.    THURSDAY,    AUGUST  9. 

VERA  GLORIA  RADICES  AGIT,  A  T  QJJ  E  ETIAM  PROPAOATUR:  FICTA  OMNIA  CT- 
LERITF.R,  TANOJJAM  F  L  O I  C  U  1. 1,  D  I  C  J  D  U  M  T,  N  tC  8IMULATUM  fOTEST  QJJID- 
^UAMESSEDIUTURNUM.  -. 

TRUE  GLORY  TAKES  ROOT,  ANO  EVEN  SPRF-APS*.  ALL  FALSE  PRF.TENCEI,  LIKE 
FLOWERS,  TALL  TO  THE  CROUNDJ  NOR  CAN  ANY  COUNTERFEIT  LAST  LONG. 


OF  all   the  affeftion*  which  attend 
human  life,  the  love  of  glory  is 
the  mod  ardent.     According  as  this  is 
cultivated   in   princes,  it    produces   the 
A  good  or  the  greateit  evil.  Where 
.nis  have    it    by   impreffions   re- 
ceived "from  education  only,  it  "creates 
an  ambitious  rather  than  a  noble  mind; 
where    it    is    the   natural    bent  of  the 
prince's  inclination,  it  prompts  him  to 
the  purluit  of  things    truly  glorious. 
The  two  greatett  men  now  in  Europe, 
according  to  the  common  acceptation  of 
the   word  Great,  are  Lewis  King  of 
France,  and  Peter  Emperor  of  RufTia. 
As  it  is  certain  that  all  fame  docs  not 
arife  from  the  praclice  of  virtue,  it  is, 
i-.ks,  no  unpleafmg  amulement  to 
examine  the  glory  of  thefe  potentates, 
and    diitinguith  that  which  is  ei 
periflfmg,  and  frivolous,  from  what  is 
folid,  tailing,  and  important.    Lewis  of 
France  had    his    infancy   attended  by- 
crafty  and  worldly  men,  who  made  ex- 
-.  f  territory  the  moll  glorious  in- 
ftanre  of  power,  and  millook  the  fpread- 
Lng  of  fame  for  the  acquifition  of  ho- 


nour.  The  young  monarch's  heart  was 
by  fuch  converfation  eafily  deluded  into 
a  fondnefs  for  vain -glory,  and  upon 
thefe  unjuft  principles  to  form  or  fall  in 
with  fuitable  projects  of  invafion,  ra- 
pirje,  murder,  and  all  the  guilts  that  at- 
tend war  when  it  is  unjuft.  At  the 
fame  time  this  tyranny  was  laid,  fci- 
ences  and  arts  were  encouraged  in  the 
moft  generous  mdnncr,  as  if  men  of 
higher  faculties  were  to  be  bribed  to  per- 
mit the  mafTacre  of  the  reft  of  the  world. 
Every  fuperftruc~hire  which  the  court  of 
France  built  upon  their  firft  defigns, 
which  were  in  themfelves  vicious,  was 
iuitablc  to  it's  falfe  foundation.  The 
oftentation  of  riches,  the  vanity  of  equi- 
page, fhame  of  poverty,  and  ignorance 
were  the  common  arts  of 
life  j  the  generous  love  of  one  woman 
was  changed  im  y  for  all  the 

fex,  and  friendihips  among  men  turned 
into  commerces  of  intereft,  or  mere  pro- 
feflions.  «  While  thefe  were  the-  rules 
'  of  li'  .  s  in  the  rnincc,  and  a 

*  general  corruption  of  manners  in  the 
'  fubje^,  were  the  fnares  in  which  France 

'has 
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'  Ins  entangled  all  l;er  neighbours.'' 
With  fuch  falie  colours  have  the  eyes  of 
Lewis  been  enchanted,  from  the  de- 
bauchery of  his  early  youth,  to  the  fu- 
perftition  of  his  prefent  old  age.  Hence 
it  is,  that  he  has  the  patience  to  have 
ftatues  erected  to  his  prowefs,  his  va- 
lour, his  fortitude;  and  in  the  fbftneflfes 
and  luxury  of  a  court  to  be  applauded 
for  magnanimity  and  enterprize  in  mili- 

atch'evements. 

Peter  Akxovitz  of  Rufiia,  when  he 
came  to  years  of  manhood,  though  he 
found  himielf  emperor  of  a  vaft  and 
numerous  people,  mafter  of  an  endlefs 
territory,  abfolute  commander  of  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fubjeftt,  in 
the  mid  ft  of  this  unbounded  power  and 
greatnefs  turned  his  thoughts  upon 

i  and  people  with  forrow.  Sordid 
ignorance  and  a  brute  manner  of  life 
this  generous  prince  beheld  and  con- 
temned from  the  light  of  his  own  ge- 
nius. His  judgment  fuggeited  this  to  . 
him,  and  his  courage  prompted  him  to 
amend  it.  In  order  to  this,  he  did  not 
lend  to  the  nation  from  whence  the  reft 
of  the  world  has  borrowed  it's  polite- 
nefs,  but  himielf  left  his  diadem  to 
learn  the  true  way  to  glory  and  hcnour, 
and  application  to  ufeful  arts,  wherein 
to  employ  the  laborious,  the  fimple,  the 
part  of  his  people.  Mechanic 
employments  and  operations  were  very 

•he  firtt  objects  of  his  favour  and 

:tion.  With  this  glorious  inten- 
tion he  travelled  into  foreign  nations  in 
an  obldure  manner,  above  receiving  lit- 
tle honours  wherq  he-  fojourned,  but  pry- 
ing into  what  was  of  more  confequence, 
their  arts  of  peace  and  of  war.  By  this 
means  has  this  great  prince  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  and  lafting  fame, 
by  perlbnal  labour,  perfonal  knowledge, 
yerlbnal  valour.  It  wculd  be  injury  to 
any  of  antiquity  to  name  them  with 
him.  Who,  but  himielf,  ever  left  a 
throne  to  learn  to  fit  in  it  with  more 
grace  ?  Who  ever  thought  himfelf  mean 
in  abfolute  power,  until  he  had  learned 
to  ufe  it? 

If  we  confider  this  wonderful  perfon, 
it  is  perplexity  to  know  where  to  begin 
bis  encomium.  Others  may  in  a  me- 
taphorical or  philofbphic  fenfe  be  faid 
|o  command  themlelves,  but  this  empe- 
ror is  alib  literally  under  his  own  com- 
mand. Ho\v  generous  and  how  gooel 

!s  entering  his  own  name  as  a 
;  ,  in  the  army  he  raifedj  that 


none  in  it  might  expert  to  outrun  the 
fteps  with  which  he  himfelf  advanced  * 
By  fuch  meafures  this  godlike  prince 
learned  to  conquer,  learned  to  ufe  his 
conquefts.  How  terrible  has  he  ap- 
peared in  battle,  how  gentle  in  victory? 
Shall  then  the  bafe  arts  of  the  French- 
man be  held  polite,  and  the  honeft  la- 
bours of  the  Ruffian  barbarous  ?  No: 
barbarity  is  the  ignorance  of  true  ho- 
nour, or  placing  any  thing  inftead  of  it. 
The"  unjuft  prince  is  ignoble  and  bar- 
barous, the  good  prince  only  renowned 
and  glorious. 

Though  men  may  impofe  upon  them- 
felves  what  they  pleafe  by  their  corrupt 
imaginations,  truth  will  ever  keep  it's 
ftation ;  and  as  glory  is  nothing  ei; 
the  fhadow  of  virtue,  it  will  certainly 
difappear  at  the  departure  of  virtue. 
But  now  carefully  ought  the  true  no- 
tions of  it  to  be  preferred,  and  how  in- 
duftrious  mould  we  be  to  encourage 
any  impulfes  towards  it?  The  Welt  - 
minfter  fchool-boy  that  faid  the  other 
day  he  could  not  ileep  or  play  for  the 
colours  in  the  hall,  ought  to  be  free 
from  receiving  a  blow  for  ever. 

But  let  us  confider  what  is  truly  glo- 
rious according  to  the  author  I  have  to- 
day quoted  in  the  front  of  my  paper. 

*  The  perfection  of  glory,'  fays  Tul* 
ly,  '  confiits  in  thefe  three  particulars: 
That  the  people  love  us;  that  they 
have  confidence  in  us  $  that  being  af- 
fected with  a  certain  admiration  to- 
wards us,  they  think  we  deferve  ho- 
nour/    This  was  fpoken  of  greatnefs 
in  a  commonwealth ;  but  if  one  were  to 
form   a   notion  of  contaminate  glory 
under  our  conftitution,  one  muft  add 
to  the  alcove-mentioned  felicities  a  cer- 
tain ncceflary  inexiitence,  and  difrtlifh 
of  all  the  reft, ,  without  the  prince's  fa- 
vour. He  mould,  methinks,  have  riches, 
power,  honour,  command,  glory j  but 
riches,  power,  honour,  command,  and 
glory,   mould  have  no  charms,  but  as 
accompanied  with  the  affection  of  his 
prince.     He  fiiould,  methinks,  be  po- 
pular becaufe  a  favourite,    and  a    fa- 
vourite becaufe  popular.     Were  it  not 
to  make  the  character  too  imaginary,  I 
would  give  him  fovereignty  over  fomc 
foreign  territory,  and  make  him  efteem 
that  an  empty  addition  without  the  kind 
regards  of  his  own  prince.     One  may 
iperely  have  an   idea  of  a  man   thus 
eompofed  and  circumftantiated,  and  if 
he  were  fo  made  for  power  without  an 
incapacity 
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ity  of  giving  jealoufy,  he  would 
>lfibility  of 
I  iiis  humilil 

this  in  mull  make  his  glory 

rial. 

fe  thoughts  arc  apt  to  draw  me 
beyond  the  ufiul   length  of  thi-, 
tnit  if  I  could  fu^pofc  fuch  rfe 


could  outlix  ,mon  fate  of  or- 

s,I  would  ity  the  ft-  iV 

>  of  glory  were  <          \ 
in  Augult  1711,  whtn   J<-hu  Duke  of 
Marlborough    made    that    nun 
march  wherein  he  took,  the  French  lines 
without  bloodlhcd. 


N°  CXL.     FRIDAY,    AUGUST  10. 

ANIMUM  NUXC  HOC  CELEREM,   NUNC   DIVIDIT  ILtUC. 


AY   AND   THAT    HE  TURNS   HIS  ANXIOUS   MIND. 


DftYDEN. 


Wfl  1'  X  I  ..ojiuintmy  reader,  that 
III  .  other  lettt  ; 

'  ;K'  \viil  own, 

\vhat  I  have  a  mind  he  fhoulcl  !< 
th.it  I  have  no  fninll  charge  upon  me, 
l)ii  t  am  a  perfon  of  foni  •  coafequencc 
•n  tliis  world.  I  fliall  therefore  employ 
the  prcfcnt  hour  only  in  reading  peti- 
tions, in  the  order  as  follows. 


T 


MR.   SPECTATOt, 

Have  loft  fo  much  time  already,  that 
.pon  the  receipt  hereof,  you 
would  fit  down  immediately  and  give 
me  your  anfwer.  And  I  would  know 
of  you  whether  a  pretender  of  mine 
really  loves  me.  As  well  as  I  can  I 
will  dcfcribo  his  manners.  When  he 
A-ays  talking  of  con- 
itancy,  but  vouchfafes  to  viiit  me  but 
onc-j  a  fortnight,  and  then  is  always  in 
haite  to  be  gone.  When  I  am  fick,  I 
hear,  he  lays  he  is  mightily  coiu 
but  neither  comes  nor  lends,  becaufe,  as 
he  tells  his  acquaintance  with  a  figh, 
he  does  not  care  to  let  me  know  all  the 
power  I  have  over  him,  and  how  impof- 
fible  it  is  for  him  to  live  without  me. 
When  he  leaves  the  town  he  writes  once 
in  fix  weeks,  defires  to  hear  from  me, 
Complains  of  the  torment  of  abfence, 
fpeaks  of  flames,  tortures,  languifhings, 
and  ecftafies.  He  has  the  rant  of  an 
impatient  lover,  but  keeps  the  pace  of  a 
lukewarm  one.  You  know  I  muft  not 
go  fafter  than  he  does,  and  to  move  at 
this  rate  is  as  tedious  as  counting  a 
great  clock.  But  you  are  to  know  he 
is  rich,  and  my  mother  fays,  as  he  is 
flow  he  is  fure;  he  will  love  me  long,  if 
<•  me  little:  but  I  appeal  to  you 
whetli  .it  all.  Yourne 

Icrvant, 

LYDIA 


All  tlicfe  fellows  who  have  mor. 
extremely  faucy  and  cold;  pray,  Sir,  tell 
thi. in  of  it. 


MR,  SPECTATOR, 

T  Have  been  delighted  with  nothing 
more  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
your  writings  than  the  fubltantial  ac- 
count you  lately  gave  of  Wit,  and  I 
could  wifli  you  would  take  fome  other 
opportunity  to  exprefs  further  the  cor- 
rupt talle  the  age  is  run  into  ;  which  I 
am  chiefly  apt  to  attribute  to  the  pr?- 
valency  of  a  few  pop' i ',  .  whofe 

mciit  in  fome  rci(  vcn  a  fanc- 

tion  to  their  faults  in  ethers.  Thus 
the  imitators  of  Milton  feem  to  place 
all  the  excellency  of  that  fort  of  writing 
either  in  the  uncouth  or  antique  words, 
or  fomething  elfe  which  was  highly  vi- 
cious, though  pardonable,  in  that  great 
man.  The  admirers  of  what  \  ; 
point,  or  turn,  look  upon  it  as  the  par- 
ticular happinefs  to  which  Cowley,  Ovid, 
and  others,  owe  their  reputation,  and 
therefore  imitate  them  only  in  fuch  in- 
itances;  what  is  juft,  proper,  nnd  na- 
tural, does  not  feem  to  be  the  qucllion 
with  them,  but  by  what  means  a  quaint 
antithefis  may  be  brought  aboutt  how 
one  word  may  be  made  to  look  two 
ways,  and  what  will  be  the  confequence 
of  a  forced  alluiion.  Now,  though  fuch 
authors  appear  to  me  to  refcmble  thole 
who  make  tlu-mfJves  fine,  inftead  of 
being  well-dreilcd,  or  graceful;  yet  the 
inifchief  is,  that  thefe  beauties  in  tlvm, 
which  I  call  blemifhes,  are  thought  to 
proceed  from  luxuriance  of  fancy,  and 
overflowing  of  good  fenfe:  in  one  word, 
they  have'  the  character  olf  being 
wittyj  but  if  you  would  acquaint  the 
woiil  pot  witty  at  a!1 

would* 
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among  many  ethers,  oblige,  Sir, 
your  mod  benevolent  reader, 

R,D. 

SIR, 

T  Am  a  young  woman,  and  reckoned 
pretty,  therefore  you  will  pardon  me 
that  I  trouble  you  to  decide  a  wager 
between  me  and  a  ccufin  of  mine,  who 
is  always  contradicting  one  bec;: 
underdands  Latin.  Pray,  Sir,  is  Dim- 
ple fpelt  with  a  (ingle  or  a  double  p?  I 
am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  fervant, 

BETTY  SANTER. 

Pray,  Sir,  direftthus:  '  To  the  Kind 
'  QuerilV  and  leave  it  at  Mr.  Lillie's, 
for  I  do  not  care  to  be  known  in  the 
thing  at  all.  I  am,  Sir,  again  your 
humble  fervant.  . 

MR.    SPECTATOR, 

T  Mud  needs  tell  you  there  are  feveral 
•*•  of  your  papers  I  do  not  much  like. 
You  are  often  fo  nice  there  is  no  endur- 
ing you,  and  fo  learned  there  is  no  un- 
derdanding  you.  What  have  you  to  do 
with  our  petticoats  r  Your  humble 

fervant> 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T   AST  night  as  I  w?.s  walking  in  the 
•*-'  Park,  I  met  a  couple  of  i: 

*  Pr'ythee,  Jack,'  fays  one  of  them,  *  let 

*  us  go  drink  a  glafs  of  wine,  for  I  am 

*  fit  for  nothing  elfe/     This  put  me 
upon  re  nW  lint;  on  the  many  mi  (car- 
riages  which  happen   in    converfations 
over  wine,  when  men  goto  the  bottle  to 
remove  fuch   humours  as  it  only   ftirs 
wp  and  awakens.     This  I   could  not 
attribute  more  to  any  thing  than  to  the 
humour  of  putting  company  upor 
which    men    do    not    like    themfelves. 
Pray,  Sir,  declare  in  your  papers,  that 
he  who  is  a  troubleiome  companion  to 
himfelf,  will  not  be  an  agreeable  one  to 
others.     Let  people  reafon   the,- 

into  good-  humour,   before  they  impofe 

themiiilves  upon  their  friends.     Pray, 

Sir,  be  as  "eloqnest   as  you  car 

this  fubjecl,  and  uo  human  -iSe  fo  much 

good,  as  to  argue  powerfully,  t! 

not  every  one  that  can  iwallow  who  is 

fit  to  drink  a  glr(s  of 

Your  moft  huruble  fervant. 


T  This  morning  cad  my  eye  upon  your 
•*•  paper  concerning  the  expence  of  time. 
You  are  verv  obliging  to  the  women, 
efpecially  thofc  whs  ai'S  not  you; 


pad  gallantry,  by  touching  fo  gently 
upon  gaming:  therefore  I  hope  you  do 
not  think  it  wrong  to  employ  a  little 
leifure  time  in  that  diverfionj  but  I 
mould  be  glad  to  hear  you  fay  fome- 
thing  upon  the  behaviour  of  fome  of  the 
female  gamefters. 

I  have  obferved  ladies,whoin  all  other 
refpefts  are  gentle,  good-humoured,  and 
the  very  pinks  of  good-breeding;  who 
as  foon  as  the  ombre-table  is  called  for, 
and  fet  down  to  their  bufmefs,  are  im- 
mediately tranfmigrated  into  the  verieft 
wafps  in  nature. 

You  muft  know  I  keep  my  temper, 
and  win  their  money }  but  am  out  of 
countenance  to  take  it,  it  makes  them 
fo  very  uneafy.  Be  pleafed,  dear  Sir, 
to  indrxift  them  to  lofe  with  a  better 
grace,  and  you  will  oblige  your's, 

RACHEL  BISTO. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

V7OUR  Jcimlnefs  toEleonora,  in  one 
of  your  papers,  has  given  me  en- 
couragement to  do  mylelf  the  honour  of 
writing  to  you.  The  great  regard  you 
have  fo  often  exprefied  for  the  inftrnc- 
tion  and  improvement  of  our  fex,  will, 
I  hope,  in  your  own  opinion,  fufficl-'-nt- 
ly  excufe  me  from  making  any  apology 
for  the  impertinence  of  this  letter.  The 
great  dcfire  1  have  to  embellifh  my  mind 
with  fome  of  thole  graces  which  you 
fay  are  fo  becoming,  and  which  you  af- 
fert  reading  helps  us  to,  has  made  me 
v  until  I  am  put  in  a  capacity  of 
ng  them:  thjs,  Sir,  I  (hall  never 
think  rnyfelf  in,  until  you  /hall  be  pleafed 
to  recommend  fome  author  or  authors 
to  my  peru&l. 

I  thought  indeed,  when  I  firft  caft  my 
Eleonora's  letter,  that  I  fhould 
have  had  no  occafion  for  requesting  it 
of  you;  but  to  my  very  great  concern, 
I  found  oji  the  perufal  of  thaj.  Specta- 
tor, I  was  entirely  difappointed,  and  am 
as  much  at  a  lofs  how  to  make  ufe  of 
my  time  for  that  end  as  ever.  Pray, 
Sir,  oblige  me  at  lead  with  one  fcene, 
as  you  were  pleafed  to  entertain  Eleo- 
nora  with  your  prologue.  I  write  to 
you  not  only  my  own  fentiments,  but 
alfo  thofe  of  feveral  others  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  are  as  little  pleafed 
with  the  ordinary  manner  of  fpending 
one's  time  as  myfelf:  and  if  a  fervent 
deiire  after  knowlecfge,  and  a  great 
fenfe  of  our  prefent  ignorance,  may  be 
thought  a  good  prefage  and  earned  of 
improvement, 


Elatt-VBl 


}\il,Uiheilas  ttirAct    .tu-fCts  I. 


s  by  Haitif'*!/*-' C'.'Feb.n .  y* C . 
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improvement,  you  may  look  upon  your 
time  you  fliall  bellow  in  anfwering  this 
'  not  thrown  away  to  no  purpofe. 
ot  but  add,  that  iiiilefsyou 
I  particular   ami    more  than  ordi- 
:  e^ard  for  Eleonora,  I  havr 
tcr  title  to  your  favour  than  (he;  fince  I 
do  not  content  myfelf  with   tea-table 
our  papers,  but  it  is  my  en- 
tertainment very  often  when  alone  in  my 
clolet.     To  mew  you   I   am  capable  of 
improvement,  and  hate  flattery,  I  ac- 
knowledge I  do  not  like  ibine  of  your 


papers;  but  evtn  there  I  am  readier  to 

call  in  qucilion  my  own  il. allow  i 
/landing  than  M;  found 

judgment.  I  run,  Sir,  vuir  .. 
and  in  hopes  of  being  more  yo 
ligaJ  iei-vant,  pARTH; 

Tliis laft  letter  is  written  with  fo  ur- 
gent and  1'rrious  an  air,  tiur  I 
but    think   it  incumbent  upon   i 
comply  with  her  commands,  which  1 
mall  do  very  fuddcnly. 

T 


N«  CXLI.     SATURDAY,    AUGUST    u, 

— — —  M1GRAVIT  AB  AUR«   YOLVPTAS 
OMN1S  tT  _ 

Hot.  EP.  i.  L    a.  v. 

PLEASURE  NO  MORI  AIISES  FROM  THE  EAR. 


IN  the  prefent  emptinefs  of  the  town, 
I  have  feveral  applications  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  players,  to  admit  fuf- 
fe:  ing  to  pals  for  acYmg.  They  in  very 
obliging  terms  defire  me  to  let  a  fall  on 
the  ground,  a  ftumble,  or  a  good  flap  on 
koned  a  jelt.  Thefe 
gambols  I  (hall  tolerate  for  a  fcalbn, 
kecaufe  I  hope  the  evil  cannot  continue 
longer  than  until  the  people  of  condi- 
tion and  talle  return  to  town.  The 
method,  fome  time  ago,  was  to  enter- 
tain that  part  of  the  audience,  who  have 
no  faculty  above  eye- light,  with  rope- 
Cancers  and  tumblers;  which  was  a  way 
difcreet  enough,  becaufe  it  prevented 
confufion,  and  dittinguiflied  fuch  as 
could  fhew  all  the  pollures  which  the 
body  is  capable  of,  from  thofe  who  were 
to  reprefent  ail  the  paffions  to  which  the 
mind  is  fubjeft.  But  though  this  was 
prudently  fettled,  corporeal  and  intel- 
lectual actors  ought  to  be  kept  at  a  Hill 
wider  dillince  than  to  appear  on  the 
fame  ilage  at  all:  for  which  realbn  I 
muft  propofe  fome  methods  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  bear- garden,  by  dif- 
miffmg  all  bodily  aclors  to  that  quarter. 
In  cafes  of  greater  moment,  where 
men  appear  in  public,  the  confequence 
and  importance  of  the  thing  can  bear 
them  out.  And  though  a  pleader  or 
preacher  is  hoarfeor  auk  ward,  the  weight 
of  the  matter  commands  refpe.*  and  at- 
tentio;  .e  theatrical*  fpeaking, 

if  the  is  not  exaftly  proper 

and  gractful,  h«  is  utterly  ridiculgus. 


In  cafes  where  there  is  little  elfe  ex- 
pected, but  the  pltafure  of  the  ears  and 
eyes,  the  leall  diminution  of  thatplea- 
fure  is  the  highert  offence.  In  acting1, 
barely  to  perform  the  part  is  not  com- 
mendable, but  to  be  the  lead  out  is  con- 
temptible.  To  avoid  thefe  difficulties 
and  delicacies,  I  am  informed,  that 
while  I  was  outof  town,  the  actors  have 
flown  in  the  air,  and  played  fuch  prank*, 
and  run  fuch  hazards,  that  none  but 
the  fe-rvants  of  the  fire-office,  tilers  and 
mafons,  could  have  been  able  to  per- 
form the  like.  The  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  it  feems,  has  been  of  the 
audience  at  one  of  thefe  entertainments, 
and  has  accordingly  complained  to  me 
upon  it;  but  I  think  he  has  been  to  the 
utmoft  degree  fevere  again  ft  what  is  ex- 
ceptionable in  the  play  he  mentions, 
without  dwelling  fo  much  as  he  might 
have  done  on  the  author's  moll  excel- 
lent talent  of  humour.  The  pleafant 
pictures  he  has  drawn  of  life,  • 
have  been  more  kindly  mentioned,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  bani flies  his  witches, 
who  are  too  dull  devils  to  be  attacked 
with  fo  much  warmth. 

M*.  SPECTATOR* 

Tj  P  O  N  a  report  thit  Moll  White  had 
^  followed  you  to  town,  and  was  to 
aft  a  part  in  the  Lnncalhire- witches,  I 
went  laft  week  to  fee  that  play.  It  was 
my  fortune  to  lit  next  to  a  country  juf- 
tice  of  the  peace,  a  neighbour,  as  he 
faid,  of  Sir  koger's,  v.  hj  pretended  to 
a  M  ihcvr 
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fhew  her  to  us  in  one  of  the  dances. 
There  was  witchcraft  enough  in  the 
entertainment  almoft  to  incline  me  to 
believe  him  j  Ben  Johnfon  was  almoft 
lamed  j  young  Bullock  narrowly  laved 
his  neckj  the  audience  was  aftonifhedj 
and  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  a 
perfon  of  worth,  whom  I  would  have 
bowed  to  in  the  pit,  at  two  yards  dif- 
tancedid  not  know  me. 

If  you  were  what  the  country  people 
reported  you,  a  white  witch,  I  could 
have  wifiied  you  had  been  there  to  have 
cxorcifed  that  rabble  of  broomfticks, 
with  which  we  were  haunted  for  above 
three  hours.  I  could  have  allowed  them 
ro  fet  Clod  in  the  tree,  to  have  feared 
the  Iportfmen,  plagued  the  jultice,  and 
employed  honeft  Teague  with  his  holy 
water.  This  was  the  proper  u fe  of  them 
in  comedy,  if  the  author  had  flopped 
jfiere;  but  I  cannot  conceive  what  rela- 
tion the  facrifice  of  the  black  lamb,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  their  worfhip  to  the 
devil,  have  to  the  bufmefs  of  mirth  and 
humour. 

The  gentleman  who  writ  this  play, 
and  has  drawn  fome  characters  in  it 
Very  juftly,  appears  to  have  been  mifted 
In  his  witchcraft  by  an  unwary  follow- 
ing the  inimitable  Shakefpeare,  The 
incaVitations  in  Macbeth  have  a  folemni- 
ry  admirably  adapted  to  the  ccc 
thac  tragedy,  and  fill  the  mind  with  a 
fciitable  horror;  befides  that  rhe  v/itches 
aje  a  part  of  the  ftory  it!*  If",  as  we  find 
•y  particularly  related  in  He&or 
Apetlus,  from  whom  he  feems  to  have 
taken  it.  This  therefore  is  a  proper 
machine  where  the  bulineSs  is  dark, 
Jiorrid,  and  bloody  j  but  is  ext 
foreign  from  the  affair  of  Comedy. 
*£ubjecls  of  this  kind,  which  are  in 

.i:.jives  diiagreeabie,  can  at  at 
become  entertaining,    bui   by    pafling 
through"    an   imagination   like  Shake- 
fpeare's  to  form  them  ;  for  which  rcafon 
jVif.Di  yden  would  not  allow  eve  >. 
mom  and  Fletcher  capable  of  in, 
him. 

ButShakefpeare's magic  couldnotcojjy'ci  be, 
Within  that  circle  none  dur^rdk  bat  be. 

I  fhoul  J  not,  however,  have  troubled 
you  with'  thefe  remarks,  if  there  were 
tot  «•:;  •  15  in  this  coined  y  -. 


wants  to  be  exorcifed  more  than  the 
witches  :  I  mean  the  freedom  of  fome 
paflages,  which  I  mould  have  over- 
looked, if  I  had  not  obferved  that  thofe 
jefts  can  raife  the  loudeit  mirth,  though 
they  are  painful  to  right  fenfe,  and  an 
outrage  upon  modefty. 

We  muft  attribute  fuch  liberties  to 
the  rafte  of  that  age,  but  indeed  by  fuch 
reprefentations  a  poet  facrifices  the  belt 
part  of  his  audience  to  the  worft;  and, 
as  one  would  think,  neglects  the  boxes, 
to  write  to  the  orange-wenches. 

I  muft  not  conclude  until  I  have  taken 
notice  of  the  moral  with  which  this  co- 
medy ends.  The  two  young  ladies 
having  given  a  notable  example  of  out- 
witting thofe  who  had  a  right  in  the  dif- 
pofal  of  them,  and  marrying  without 
confent  of  parents ;  one  of  the  injured 
parties,  who  is  eafily  reconciled,  winds 
up  all  with  this  remark—- 

•     Defign  whatever  we  will, 
There  is  a  fate  which  over-rules  us  ftill. 

We  are  to  fuppofe  that  the  gallants 
are  men  of  merit,  but  if  they  had  been 
rakes  the  excufe  might  have  ferved  as 
well.  Hans  Carvers  wife  was  of  th* 
fame  principle,  bat  has  exprefied  it  with 
a  delicacy,  which  Ihevrs  the  is  not  ferious 
in  her  excufe,  but  in  a  fort  of  hcmoroua 
philoiophy  turns  oft  the  thought  of  her 
guilt,  and  fays*— 

TL'at  if  weak  v/omen  go  aftray, 
Their  ftars  are  more  in  fault  than  they* 

This,  no  doubt,  is  a  fu-11  reparation, 
aVid  difntiffes  the  audience  with  very  edi« 
irnpreffions. 

Thefe  things  fall  tinrter-  a  province 
YOU  have  partly  purftied  already,  and 
re  demand  your  anirnadverfion, 
•for  the  regulating  fo  noble  an  enter- 
tainmeT.r  as  that  of  the  ftaga.  It  were 
to  he  wiihe<i  that  all  who  write  for  it 
hereafter  would  raife  their  genius,  by 
the  anrbitiott  of  pleafrng  people  of  the 
beft  underdanding;  .-ind  leave  others  who 
fhew  nothing  of  the  human  Ipecies  but 
vifibiliry,  to  k*;k  their  diveifion  at  the 
Beittf -garden,  <5r  ibme  other  privileged 
place-,  where  regfbn  and  good -manners 
have  no  right  to  dillurb  them. 
AUGV;T  S,  171;-  1  atn,  &c* 

T 
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CXLII.     MONDAY,    AUGUST  13. 

•       .-  IRRVFTA    TENET    COPULA  '   - 

HUR.  On.  XTIT.  r. ,  i.  v.  18. 

— — — —  THKY    TQ.UAL    MOV« 

IN    AN    UNBROKEN    YOKE   OF    FAITHFUI     I  G  1.  A  N  V 1 1. . 


THE  following   letters   beii 
miine,  and  ihc  images  of  a  worthy 
paflioDj  I  am  willing  to  give  the  old  la- 
itijonition  to  myfelf,  a  ad  the  re- 
prdcuLuion  of  her   own   happi; 
place  in  my  writings. 

MR.  Sf  ECTATOK,  AUrUST$,I7II. 

T  Am  now  in  the  fixty-llventh  year  of 
^  my  age,  and  read  you  with  approba- 

"it  methinks  you  do  not  iirike  at 
the  root  of  the  grtatelt  evil  in  life,  which 
is  the  falle  notion  of  gallantry  in  love. 
It  is,  and  has  long  been,  upon  a  very  ill 
foot  j  but  I  who  have  been  a  wife  forty 

,   and  was  bred   in  a  way  that  has 

me  ever  fmce  very    happy,    fee 

through  the  folly  of  it.     In  a  word,  Sir, 

when  I  was  a  young  woman,  all  who 

avoided  the  vices  of  the  age,  were  very 

!!y  educated,  and    all   fantauScal 
phjefts  wcie  turned  out  of  our   fight. 
The  tapeftry  hangings,  with  the 
and  tenerable  fnnplicity  of  the  Scripture 
ftories,  r  ef  Feels   than  now  the 

1  Venus  and  Adonis,  or  Bacchus 

•.  iiadne  in  your  fine  prefent  prints. 
The  gentleman  I  am  married  to  made 
love  to  me  in  rapture,  but  it  was  the 
rapture  of  a  Christian  and  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, not  a  romantic  hero  or  a  whining 
coxcomb  :  this  put  our  life  upon  a  right 
bafis.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  our  re- 
gard one  to  another,  I  inclofe  to  you 
feveral  of  his  letters,  writ  forty  years 
3£o,  when  my  lover  j  and  one  writ  the 
lay,  after  ib  many  years  coha- 
bitation. Your  fervant, 

ANDROMACHE. 

MADAM,  AUGUST  7,  167!. 

¥  F  my  vigilance  and  ten  thou  (and  wifhes 
•*  for  your  welfare  and  repole  could 
have  any  force,  you  la  It  night  flept  in 
frcurity,  and  had  every  good  angel  in 
your  attendance.  To  have  my  tl  . 

•MI  you,  to  li\v    i,i  conlhnt 

f  every  accident  to  which  human 

life  is  liable,  and  to  fend  up  my  hourly 

prayers  to  vert  them  from  you  j  Hay, 


Madam,  thus  to  think,  and  thus  «o  fnf- 
fer,  is  what  I  do  for  her  who  is  in  pain 
;it  nu 

•  i  \vhe- 

.v  eyes,  my  eyes  that  air  ready  to 
flow  with  tendernefs,  but  cannot  give 
relief  to  mygufhing  ht-ait,  that  d 
what  I  am  now  faying,  and  ycanrt  to 
tell  you  all  it's  achings.  How  art  thou, 
oh  my  foul,  ftolen  from  thyfc'f !  How 
is  all  thy  attention  broken!  My  books 
are  blank  paper,  and  my  friends  in- 
truders. I  have  no  hope  of  quiet  but 
from  your  pity :  to  grant  it,  would  make 
more  for  your  triumph.  To  give  pain 
is  the  tyranny,  to  make  happy  the  true 
empire  of  beauty.  If  you  would  confi- 
der  aright,  you  would  find  an  agr 
change  in  oifmiffing  the  attendance  of  a 
ive  the  complaifance  of  a 
companion.  J  bear  the  former  in  hopes 
of  the  latter  condition  :  as  I  live  in  chains 
without  murmuring  at  tlu:  power  which 
inflifts  them,  fo  I  could  mien  fa 
without  forgetting  the  meicy  that  g*ve 
if.  Madam,  I  am  your  mpit  d 
moft  obedient  fervant. 

Though  I  made  him  no  declarations 
in  his  favour,  vou  ice  he  had  hopes  of 
me  when  he  writ  this  in  the  month  fol- 
low ii 

MADAM,  SEPT.   3,   1671. 

T>EFORE  the  light  this  morning 
•*-*  dav.'iied  upon  the  earth,  I  waked, 
and  lay  in  expectation  of  it's  return,  not 
that  it  could  o-jv  ,  ;enfe  of  joy 

to  me,  but  as  I  hoped  it  would  bids  you 
with  it's  cheartul  face,  after  a  quiet 
which  I  \vi(hcd  vou  lalt  night.  Ifmv 
piayeis  are  <  .(with 

all  the  iin'i.iciHe  of  a  merciful  C'rcator 
upon  your  jK-ilbn  and  actions.  Let 
others,  my  lovely  charmer,  talk  of  a 
blin'd  being  that  dupotes  their  hearts,  I 
contemn  their  low  mr.i-rs  of  love.  I 
have  not  a  thought  vliich  relates  to  you* 
that  I  cannot  with  confidence  be  leech  the 
all  -feeing  Power  to  hlefs  me  in.  May 
he  direcl  you  in  ail  vour  Heps,  and  rc- 
"•i  z  waid 
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ward  your  innocence,  your  fanctity  of 
manners,  your  prudent  youth,  and  be- 
coming piety,  with  the  continuance  of 
his  grace  and  protection !  This  is  an 
unulual  language  to  ladies;  but  you 
have  a  mind  elevated  above  the  giddy 
notions  of  a  fex  enfnared  by  flattery, 
and  miflcd  by  a  falfe  and  ftiort  adora- 
tion into  a  folid  and  long  contempt. 
Beauty,  my  faireft  creature",  palls  in  the 
pofTeffion,  but  I  love  alfo  your  mind; 
yeur  foul  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own; 
and  if  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, Ibme  knowledge,  and  as  much 
contempt  of  the  world,  joined  with  the 
endeavours  towards  a  life  of  ftrict  virtue 
and  religion,  can  qualify  me  to  raife 
new  ideas  in  a  breallfo  well  difpoied  as 
yours  is,  our  days  will  pafs  away  with 
joy;  and  old  age,  inftead  of  introduc- 
ing melancholy  profpects  of  decay,  give 
'is  hope  of  eternal  youth  in  a  better  life. 
I  have  but  few  minutes  from  the  duty 
of  my  employment  to  write  in,  and 
•without  time  to  read  over  what  I  have 
writ,  therefore  befeech  you  to  pardon 
the  firft  hints  of  my  mind,  which  I  have 
expreiTed  in  fo  little  order.  I  am,  dear- 
eft  creature,  your  moll  obedient,  moft 
devoted  iervant. 

The  two  next  were  written  after  the 
day  for  our  marriage  was  fixed. 

MADAM,  SEPT.   25,  167!. 

T  T  is  the  hardeft  thing  in  the  world  to 
•*•  be  in  love,  and  yet  attend  bufinefs : 
as  for  me,  all  that  fpeak  to  me  find  me 
out,  and  I  muft  lock  myfelf  up,  or , 
other'people  will  do  it  for  me.  A  gen- 
tleman afked  me  this  morning  what 
news  from  Holland;  and  I  anfwered — 
'  She  is  exquifitely  handibme.*  An- 
other deli  red  to  know  when  I  had  been 
laft  at  Windfor,  I  replied—'  She  de- 
*  figns  to  go  with  me.'  Pr'ythee  allow 
me  at  leaft  to  kifs  your  hand  before  the 
appointed  day,  that  my  mind  may  be 
in  feme  compofure.  Methinks  I  could 
write  a  volume  to  you,  but  all  the  lan- 
guage on  earth  would  fail  in  faying  how 
much,  and  with  what  difinterefted  paf- 
fion,  I  am  ever  yours. 

SEPTEMBER    30,167!. 
SEVEN    IN  THE    M  OR  KING, 
ft JAR    CREATURE, 

XT  EXT  to  the  influence  of  Heaven, 

*    I  am  to  thank  you  that  I  fee  the 

returning  day  with  pleasure.     To  pais 


my  evenings  in  fo  fwcet  a  conversion, 
and  have  the  efteem  of  a  woman  of  your 
merit,  has  in  it  a  particularity  of  hap- 
pinefs  no  more  to  be  exprefled  than  re- 
turned. But  I  am,  my  lovely  creature* 
contented  to  be  on  the  obliged  fide,  and 
to  employ  all  my  days  in  new  endea- 
vours to  convince  you  and  all  the  world 
ef  the  fenfe  I  have  of  your  condefcenfion 
in  chufmg,  Madam,  your  moft  faith- 
ful, moft  obedient  humble  fervant. 

He  was,  when  he  writ  the  following 
letter,  as  agreeable  and  pleafant  a  man 
as  any  in  England. 

MADAM,  OCT.   2O,    167!. 

T  Beg  pardon  that  my  paper  is  not  finer, 
but  I  am  forced  to  write  from  a  cof- 
fee-houie  where  I  am  attending  about 
bu finds.  There  is  a  dirty  crowd  of 
bufy  faces  all  around  me  talking  of  mo- 
ney, while  all  my  ambition,  all  my 
wealth,  is  love:  love  which  animates  my 
heart,  fweetens  my  humour,  enlarges 
my  foul,  and  affects  every  action  of  my 
life.  It  is  to  my  lovely  charmer  I  owe 
that  many  noble  ideas  are  continually 
affixed  to  my  words  and  actions:  it  is 
the  natural  effect  of  that  generous  paf- 
fion  to  create  in  the  admirer  fome  fimi- 
litude  of  the  object  admired;  thus,  my 
dear,  am  I  every  day  to  improve  from 
fo  fweet  a  companion.  Look  up,  my 
fair-one,  to  that  Heaven  which  made 
thee  fuch,  and  join  with  me  to  implore 
it's  influence  on  our  tender  innocent 
hours,  and  befeech  the  Author  of  love 
to  blefs  the  rites  he  has  ordained,  ?.nd 
mingle  with  our  happinefs  a  juft  fenfe 
of  our  tranfient  condition,  and  a  refig- 
nation  to  his  will,  which  only  can  re- 
gulate our  minds  to  a  fteady  endeavour 
to  pleafe  him  and  each  other.  I  am, 
for  ever,  your  faithful  fervant. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more  let- 
ters at  this  time;  but  if  you  faw  the 
poor  withered  hand  which  fends  you 
thefe  minutes,  I  am  fure  you  will  fmile 
to  think  that  there  is  one  who  is  fo  gal- 
lant as  to  fpeak  of  it  ftill  as  fo  welcome 
a  prefent,  after  forty  years  pofieffion  of 
the  woman  whom  he  writes  to. 

MADAM,  JUNE  Z^,  f]]1» 

T  Heartily  beg  your  pardon  for  my 
•*•  omiflion  to  write  yefterday.  It  was 
no  failure  of  my  tender  regard  for  you  j 
but  having  been  very  much  perplexed  ia 

niy 
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my  thoughts  on  the  fubjeft  of  my  laft, 

ioc  to  fttfoend  f peaking 

of   it    until    I    catm-   myli-lf.      But,   my 

,   know  it   is  not  in  the 

of  :igc,    or  misfortune,  CM 

•it  wliich  hangs  o\er  human 


life,  to  take  from  me  the  pleafing  efteern 
I  have  for  you,  or  the  memory  of  the 
bright  figure  you  appeared  in  when  you 
gave  your  ham!  aiul  Lair  to,  M 
your  moft  grateful  hulbaml,  and  obe- 
dient fervant. 


N°  CXLIX.    TUESDAY,    AUGUST  14. 


KON   XST  VIVIRZ  SED   VAI.FRK  YITA, 


MAR. EPIC.  IXK.  L.6, 


TO  BREATHE,    IS  NOT   TO  LIVE}    BUT  TO   BE   WELL. 


IT  is  an  unreafonahle  thing  fome  men 
H  ot"  tin.  !r  .utniaintance.  They 
are  ever  comnh'n-.Mg  that  they  ;u 
or  order,  or  dilplealed,  or  they  know 
not  how;  and  are  fo  far  from  letting 
that  be  areafon  for  retiring  to  their  own 
,  that  they  make  it  their  argu- 
ment for  coming  into  company.  What 
has  any  body  to  do  with  accounts  of  a 
man's  being  indifpofed  but  his  phyfi- 
cian  ?  If  a  man  laments  in  company, 
where  the  reft  are  in  humour  enough  to 
enjoy  themlelves,  he  mould  not  take  it 
ill  if  a  fervant  is  ordered  to  preient  him 
with  a  porringer  of  caudle  or  poflt-t- 
drink,  by  way  of  admonition  that  he 
go  home  to  bed.  That  part  of  life  which 
we  ordinarily  underftand  by  the  word 
Converfation,  is  an  indulgence  to  the 
le  part  of  our  make;  anil  mould 
incline  us  to  bring  our  proportion  of 
good-will  or  good-humour  among  the 
friends  we  meet  with,  and  not  to  trouble 
them  with  relations  which  muft  of  ne- 
cefilty  oblige  them  to  a  real  or  feigned 
affliction.  Cares,  diftrefTes,  difeafes, 
uneafinefles,  and  diflikes  of  our  own, 
are  by  no  means  to  be  obtruded  upon 
our  friends.  If  we  would  coniider  how 
little  of  this  viciflitude  of  motion  and 
reft,  which  we  call  life,  is  fpent  with 
fatisfa&ion,  we  fhould  be  moje  tender 
of  our  friends,  than  to  bring  them  little 
furrows  which  do  not  belong  to  them. 
There  is  no  real  life,  but  chearful  life  j 
therefore  valetudinarians  fiiould  be  fworn 
before  they  enter  into  company,  not  to 
fay  a  word  of  themfelves  until  the  meet- 
ing breaks  up.  It  is  not  here  pretended, 
that  we  mould  be  always  fitting  with 
chaj-.lets  of  flowers  round  our  heads,  or 
be  crowned  with  roles  in  order  to  make 
«t»r  entertainment  agreeable  to  us;  Uut 
if,  as  it  is  ufually  obli  r,<.d,  they  who 
to  be  merry,  feldom  aie  fo  ;  it 
vrill  be  rauia  more  ^ol&ely  for  us  to  be 


well  pleafed,  if  they  are  admitted  wh« 
air  always  complaining  they  are  lad. 
Whatever  we  do,  we  fliould  keep  up  the 
chearfulnefs  of  our  fjnrits,  and  never 
let  them  fink  below  an  inclination  at 
leaft  to  be  well-pleafed  :  the  way  to  this, 
is  to  keep  our  bodies  in  exercife,  our 
minds  at  eale.  That  infipid  ftate  where- 
in neither  are  in  vigour,  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted any  part  of  our  portion  of  be- 
ing. When  we  are  in  the  fatisfaclion 
ot  '.nine  innocent  pleafure,  orpurfuitof 
fome  laudable  defign,  we  are  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  life,  of  human  life.  Fortune 
will  give  us  difappointments  enough, 
.  and  nature  is  attended  with  infirmities 
enough,  without  our  adding  to  the  un- 
happy fide  of  our  account  by  our  fpleen 
or  ill-humour.  Poor  Cottilus,  among 
fo  many  real  evils,  a  chronical  diftetn- 
per  and  a  narrow  fortune,  is  never  heard 
to  complain  :  that  equal  fpirit  of  his, 
which  any  man  may  have,  that,  like 
him,  will  conquer  pr^le,  vanity,  and 
afteftation,  and  follow  nature,  is  not 
to  be  broken,  becaufe  it  has  no  points 
to  contend  for.  To  be  anxious  for  no- 
thing but  what  nature  demands  as  ne- 
ceflary,  if  it  is  not  the  way  to  an  eftate, 
is  the  way  to  what  men  aim  at  by  getting 
an  eftate.  This  temper  will  preferve 
health  in  the  body,  as  well  as  tranquil- 
lity in  the  mind.  Cottilus  fees  the 
world  in  an  hurry,  with  the  fame  Icorn 
that  a  fober  perfon  fees  a  man  drunk. 
Had  he  been  contented  with  what  he 
ought  to  have  been,  how  could,  fays  lie, 
fuch  a  one  have  met  with  fiich  a  dif-ip- 
pointment?  If  another  had  valued  hi* 
miftrefs  for  what  he  ought  to  have  loved 
her,  he  had  not  been  in  her  power:  if 
her  virtue  had  had  a  part  of  his  paflion, 
her  levity  had  been  his  cure;  flie  could 
not  then  have  been  falfe  and  amiable  at 
the  fame  time. 

Since   we  cannot   promife  ourfelves 
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eonftant  health,  let  us  endeavour  at  fuch  days,  one  in  thirty  that  was  not  down- 

a  temper  as  may  be  our  belt  iupport  in  right  fick  or  indiipofed,  or  but  a  very 

the  decay  of  it.     Uranius  has  arrived  at  little  better  than  (he  was,  and  fo  forth. 
that  compofure  of  foul,  and  wrought 


»,  _ 

himfelf  up  to  fuch  a  neglect:  of  every 
thing  with  which  the  generality  of  man- 
kind is  enchanted,  that  nothing  but 
acute  pains  can  give  him  difturbance, 
and  againft  thofe  too  he  will  tell  his  in- 
timate friends  he  has  a  fecret  which 
gives  him  prefent  eafe.  Uranius  is  fo 
thoroughly  perfuaded  of  another  life, 
and  endeavours  fo  fmcerely  to  fecure  an 
intereft  in  it,  that  he  looks  upon  pain 
|bttt  as  a 'quickening  of  his  pace  to  an 
tiome,  where  he  fh:tll  be  better  provided 
fqr  than  in  his  preient  apartment.  In- 

->f  the  melancholy  \iews  which 
others  are  apt  to  give  themfdves,  he 
will  tell  you  that  he  has  forgot  he  is 
mortal,  nor  will  bethink  of  himfelf  as 
fuch.  He  thinks  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  he  entered  into  an  eternal  being} 
and  the  fhort  article  of  death  he  will  not 
allow  an  interruption  of  lire,  fince  that 
moment  is  not  of  half  the  duration  as  is 
his  ordinary  fl-.-ep.  Tims  is  his  being 
one  uniform  and  confident  feries  ot 
chearful  diverfions,  and  moderate  cares, 
without  fear  or  hope  of  futurity.  Health 
to  him  is  more  than  pleafure  to  another 
wan,  and  ficknefs  lels  affecting  to  him 
than,  in-iifporiuon  is  to  others. 

I  murt  confefs,  if  one  does  not  regard 
life  after  this  manner,  none  but  ideots 
can  pals  it  away  with  any  tolerable  pa- 
tience. Take  a  fine  lady  who  is  of  a 
delicate  frame,  and  you  may  obferve 
from  the  hour  /he  rifes  a  certain  weari- 
nefs  of  all  that  paifes  about  her.  I 
Ji.no,'/  more  than  one  who  is  much  too 
nice  to  be  quite  alive.  They  are  fick 
of  liich  ftrange  frightful  people  that  they 
meet;  one  isVo  aukward,  and  another 
fo  disagreeable,  that  it  looks  like  a  pen- 
ance to  breathe  the  fame  air  with  them. 
YO-.I  fee  this  is  fo  very  true,  that  a  great 
part  of  ceremony  and  good-breeding 
auung  the  ladies  turns  upon  their  un- 

.-5  and  I  will  undertake,  if  the 
|io  \v-Tye  fbrvants  of  our  women  were 
to  make  a  weekly  bill  of  iickriefs,  as 
the  parifh- clerks  do  of  mortality,  you 
would  not  find  in  an  account  or 


It  is  certain  that  to  enjoy  life  and 
health  as  a  constant  fealt,  we  ihould  not 
think  pleafure  necefTary;  but,  if  pofiible, 
to  arrive  at  an  equality  of  mind.  It  is 
as  mean  to  be  overjoyed  upon  occafions 
of  good-fortune,  as  to  be  dejected  in 
circumftances  of  diftrefs.  Laughter  in 
one  condition,  is  as  unmanly  as  weep- 
ing in  the  other.  We  mould  not  form 
our  minds  to  expect  tranfport  on  every 
occnf;on,  but  know  how  to  make  it  en- 
joyment to  be  out  of  pain, 
envy,  vagrant  deiire,  or  impt-.rtir.eBt 
mirth,  will  take  up  our  minds,  without 
we  can  poilefs  oui  lelves  in  that  fobriery 
of  heart  which  is  above  all  pleafutcs, 
and  can  be  felt  much  better  than  der 
fcribed.  But  therea.ly  way,  I  believe, 
to  the  right  enjoyment  of  life,  is  by  a 
profpect  towards  another  to  have  but  a 
very  mean  opinion  of  it.  A  great  au- 
thor of  our  time  has  fet  this  in  an  excel, 
lent  light,  when  with  a  philofophic  pity 
of  human  life,  he  fpoke  of  it  in  his 
Theory  of  the  Earth  in  the  following 
manner. 

*  For  what  is  this  life  but  a  circula- 
tion of  little  mean  actions?  We  lie 
down  and  rife  again,  drefs  and  un- 
drel's,  feed  and  wax  hungry,  work  or 
play,  and  are  weary,  and  then  we  lie 
down  again,  and  the  circle  returns. 
We  fpend  the  day  in  trifles,  and  when 
the  night  comes  we  throw  ourfefves 
into  the  bed  of  folly  amongft  dreams 
and  broken  thoughts  and  wild  ima- 
ginations. Our  reafon  lies  afleep  by 
us,  and  we  are  for  .the  time  as  errant 
brutes  as  thofe  that  deep  in  the  ftalls 
or  in  the  field.  Are  not  the  capaci- 
ties of  man  higher  than  thefe  ?  And 
ought  not  his  ambition  and  expecta- 
tions to  be  greater?  Let  us  be  adven- 
turers for  another  world:  it  is  at  leaft 
a  fair  and  noble  chance;  and  there  ie 
nothing  in  this  worth  our  thoughts  or 
our  paitions.  If  we  mould  be  diiap- 
pointeo,  we  are  Hill  no  worle  than 
the  reft  of  our  fellow-mortals;  and  if 
we  fucceed  in  our  expectations,  we  are 
.v  happy*' 

T 
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TER.  EUN.  ACT.  in.  sc.  5. 

YOU  SHAIL  8EZ    HOW   MCI   A    JUDGE   OF   BEAUTY   I  AM. 


BEAUTY   1m   been  the  d 
I 

it's   inflnu.c'  »y,    that    . 

every  one  of  them  has  left  us  !bme  (ay- 
ing  or  other,  which  intimated    r 

of  if .     One  has 

-  that  agi.  'i  is  a  more 

powei  r'  ,-iul.itioi;  than  the  beft 

writ    in   your  favour. 

•v  Doffeflbrof  ittocon- 

:  as  a  mere  -re,  and  not 

any  pei  ft 8 ion  of  hisowti,  A  third  calls 
it  a  ihort-lived  tyianny;    a  fou 

:\  and,  becaufe  it  impoll:  upon  us 
without  th«  help  of  language;  but  I 
think  Carneades  fpoke  as  much  like  a 
philofopher  as  any  of  them,  though  more 
lover,  when  he  called  it  royalty 
without  force.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be 
denied,  that  there  is  fomething  iriefiiti- 
ble  in  u  beauteous  form;  themoft  itvere 
v.'ill  K  ,  that  they  do  not  feel 

tin  in,  pofTeffion  in  favour  of 

the  handibme.  No  one  denies  them  the 
privilege  of  being  full  heard,  and  being 
regarded  before  others  in  matters  of  or- 
dinary consideration.  At  the  fame  time 
the  handibme  fliould  confider  that  it  is 
ft  pofTelfion,  as  it  were,  foreign  to  them. 
No  one  can  give  it  himfelf,  or  preferve 
it  when  they  have  it.  Yet  fo  it  is,  that 
people  can  bear  any  quality  in  the  world 
better  than  beauty.  It  is  the  coiifola- 
tion  of  all  who  are  naturally  too  much 
affefted  with  the  force  of  it,  that  a  little 
attention,  if  a  man  can  attend  with  judg- 
ment, will  cure  them.  Handfome  peo- 
ple ulually  are  lo  fantaltically  pleafed 
•with  t1  ,  that  if  they  do  not  kill 

at  firll  fight,  as  the  phrafe  is,  a  fecond 
interview  difarms  them  of  all  their  power. 
But  I  /hall  make  this  paper  rather  a 
warn  ing -'piece  to  give  notice  where  the 
danger  is,  than  to  propofe  inltru&ions 
iiow  to  avoid  it  when  you  have  fallen 
in  the  way  of  it.  nfttoafomf  men  fhali 
ke  the  fubiecls  of  another  chapter, 
the  women  fhall  take  up  the  prefcnt  dii'* 
courfe. 


Amaryllis,  who  has  been  in  town  but 

is  extremely  improved  %vith 
•reeding,  without  leav- 
ure.     She  has  not  loll  the  native 
fnnplicity  of  h«r  afpecl,    to  fuUlitute 
of  being  ibrtd  at,  which 
is  the  ufual triumph  and  diltinc^tonof  a 
town-lady.     In   pubii 
meet    her    cm-lefs   eye    ('i  vert  in- ; 
with  the  objects  around  her,  inJenflble 
that  (he  herfelf  is  one  of  the  brighteltin 
the  place. 

DulcifTa  is  quite  of  another  make,  (he 
is  almolt  a  beauty  by  nature,  but  more 
than  one  by  art.  If  it  were  poffibie  foe 
her  to  let  her  fan  or  any  limb  about  her 
reft,  Die  would  do  forae  part  of  tl, 
cution  flic  meditates;  -but  though  fbe 
deHgns  herlt-lf  a  prey,  me  will  not  ftay 
to  be  taken.  No  painter  can  gi-. 
words  for  the  different  afpecls  of  DuU 
ciiTa  in  half  a  moment,  wherever  (ht 
:ij)peni-s:  io  little  docs  flic  accon:pij(h. 
what  flie  takes  fo  much  pains  for,  to  be 
gay  and  carelefs. 

Merah  is  attended  with  all  the  charm* 
of  woman  and  accomplishments  of  man. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
great  deal  of  wit,  if  me  were  not  fucU  a 
beauty ;  and  me  would  have  more  bca\ity 
had  me  not  16  much  wit.  Affectation 
prevents  her  excellencies  from  walking 
together.  If  ihe  has  a  mmd  to  (peak 
fuch  a  thing,  it  mull  be  done  with  luch 
an  air  of  her  body;  arrd  if  me  has  au 
inclination  to  look  very  carelels,  there 
is  fuch  a  fmart  thing  to  be  laid  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  defign  of  being  ad- 
mired deftroys  itfelf.  'Thus  th«^  tm- 
happy  Merah,  though  a  wit  and  beauty* 
is  allowed  to  be  neither,  becaufc  Ihe  witt 
always  be  both. 

Albacindn  has  the  flcill  as  well  a* 
power  of  pleating.  Her  form  is  ma- 
jeltic,  but  hei  aipecl  humble.  Ail  good 
men  (houl  : 

She  will  Ijxiak  to  you  like  your  filter  un- 
til fhe  h:is  you  f«rc;  but  is  the  moft  veaca- 
tious  of  tyrnnts  when  you  are  fo.     Her 
..etviuuij  her  indifferent 
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queftions,  and  general  converfation, 
make  the  filly  part  of  her  votaries  full 
of  hopes,  while  the  wife  fly  from  her 
power.  She  well  knows  (he  is  too  beau- 
tiful and  too  witty  to  be  indifferent  to 
any  who  con  verfe  with  her,  and  therefore 
knows  Ihe  does  not  leifen  herlelf  by  fa- 
miliarity, but  gains  occafions  of  admi- 
ration, by  feeming  ignorance  of  her  per- 
fections. 

Eudofia  adds  to  the  height  of  her  fta- 
ture  a  nobility  of  fpirit  which  llill  diftin- 
guifhes  her  above  the  reft  of  her  fex. 
Beauty  in  others  is  lovely,  in  others 
agreeable,  in  others  attractive j  but  in 
Eudofia  it  is  commanding:  love  towards 
Eudofia  is  a  fentiment  like  the  love  of 
glory.  The  lovers  of  other  women  are 
Ibftened  into  fondnefs,  the  admirers  of 
Eudofia  exalted  into  ambition. 

Eucratia  prefents  herfelf  to  the  ima- 
gination with  a  more  kindly  pleafure  5 
and  as  (he  is  woman,  her  praife  is  wholly 
feminine.  If  we  were  to  form  an  image 
of  dignity  in  a  man,  we  fhouldgive  him 
wifdom  and  valour,  as  being  effential  to 
the  character  of  manhood.  In  like 
manner,  if  you  defcribe  a  right  woman 
in  a  laudable  fenfe,  fhe  mould  have 
gentle  foftnefs,  tender  fear,  and  all  thofe 
parts  of  life,  which  diftinguifh  her  from 
the  other  fex;  with  feme  fubordination 
to  it,  but  fuch  an  inferiority  that  makes 
her  ftill  more  lovely.  Eucratia  is  that 
creature,  flie  is  all  over  woman,  kind- 
itefs  is  all  her  art,  and  beauty  all  her 
arms.  Her  look,  her  voice,  hergefture, 
and  whole  behaviour,  is  truly  feminine. 
A.  goodnefs  mixed  with  fear,  gives  a 


tinfture  to  all  her  behaviour.  It  would 
be  favage  to  offend  her,  and  cruelty  to 
ufe  art  to  gain  her.  Others  are  beauti- 
ful, but  Eucratia,  thou  art  beauty! 

Omnamante  is  made  for  deceit,  fhe 
has  an  afpeft  as  innocent  as  the  famed 
Lucrece,  but  a  mind  as  wild  as  the  more 
famed  Cleopatra.  Her  face  fpeaks  a 
veftal,  but  her  heart  a  Meffalina.  Who 
that  beheld  Omnamante''s  negligent  un- 
obferving  air,  would  believe  that  (he  hid 
under  that  regartllefs  manner  the  witty 
proftitute,  the  rapacious  wench,  the  pro- 
digal courtezan?  She  can,  when  me 
pleafes,  adorn  thofe  eyes  with  tears  like 
an  infant  that  is  chid;' (he  can  caft  down 
that  pretty  face  in  confufion,  while  you 
rage  with  jealoufy,  and  ftorm  at  her  per- 
rtdioufnefs;  (he  can  wipe  her  eyes,  trem- 
ble and  look  frighted,  until  you  think 
yourfejf  a  brute  for  your  rage,  own 
yourfelf  an  offender,  beg  pardon,  and 
nuke  her  new  prefents. 

But  I  go  too  far  in  reporting  only  the 
dangers  in  beholding  the  beauteous, 
which  I  delign  for  the  inltrufHon  of  the 
fair  as  well  as  their  beholders;  and  (hall 
end  this  rhapfody  with  mentioning  what 
I  thought  was  well  enough  faid  of  an 
ancient  fage  to  a  beautiful  youth,  whom 
Ii2  faw  admiring  his  own  figure  in  brafs. 
«  What/  faid  the  philofopher,  'could 
'  that  image  of  yours  fay  for  itfelf  if  it 
«  could  fpeak  ?' — *  It  might  fay,*  an- 
fwcred  tV»e  youth,  *  that  it~is  very  beau- 
tiful.'— *  And  are  not  you  afhamed,* 
replied  the  cynic, '  to  value  yourfelf  upon 
'  that  only  of  which  a  piece  of  brafs 
«  is  capable?'  T 
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IF  the  following  enormities  are  not 
amended  xipon  the  firit  mention,  I 
defire  farther  notice   from  my   corre- 
ipondents. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  obliged  to  you  for  your  difcourfe 
*  the  other  day  upon  frivolous  difpu- 
tants,  who  with  great  warmth,  and  enu- 
meration of  many  circuinltar.ces  and  au- 
thorities undertake  to  prove  matters 
\vhich  nobody  living  denies.  You  ean« 


not  employ  yourfelf  more  ufefully  than 
in  adjuuing  the  Jaws  of  difputation  in 

coffee-houfes  and  accidental  companies, 
as  well  as  in  more  formal  debates.  A- 
mong  many  other  things  which  your 
own  experience  muft  fuggeft  to  you,  it 
will  be  very  obliging  if  you  pleafe  to 
take  notice  of  wagerers.  I  will  not  here 
repeat  what  Hudibras  fays  of  fuch  difpu- 
tants,  whi'ch  is  ib  true,  that  it  is  almoft 
proverbial}  but  mall  only  acquaint  you 
with  a  fet  of  young  fellows  of  the  Inns 

of 
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of  Court,  whofe  fathers  have  p: 
for  them  fo  plentifully,  that  th 
not  he  very  anxious  to  get  law  into  their 
t  their  country  at 
H  arc  of  thofe  who  are  fent, 
,  is,  to  the  Tem- 
ple, to  know  how  to   keep  thc-ir  own. 
One  of  thele  gentlemen  is  very  loud  mid 

it  at  a  coffee -houfe  which  ' 

in  his  nature  tr 

with  an  humour  of  contradiction,  t 
withal  cxcelfivc  ignorant,  lie  ha»  found 
a  way  to  indulge  this  temper,  i<;t»  on  in 
idlenefs  and  ignorance,  and  yet  ftill 
j;ive  hi  in  (elf  the  air  of  a  very  1. 
and  knowing  man,  by  the  ilrer. 
his  pocket.  The  misfortune  of  the 
thing  is,  I  have,  as  it  happens  fome- 
times,  a  greater  llock  of  learning  than 
of  money.  The  gentleman  I  am  i peak- 
ing of,  takes  advantage  of  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  my  circumftances  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that 'he  has  read  all  that  I  can  pre- 
tend to,  and  runs  me  down  with  iuch  a 
pofitive  air,  and  with  iuch  powerful  ar- 
guments, that  from  a  very  learned  per- 
ibn  I  am  thought  a  mere  pretender.  Not 
long  ago  I  was  relating  that  I  had  read 
iuch  a  paiV.ige  in  Tacitus,  up  ftarts  my 
young  gentleman  in  a  full  company, 
and  pulling  out  his  purle,  offered  to  lay 
me  ten  guinens,  to  be  leaked  immediate- 
ly in  that  gentleman's  hands,  pointing 
to  one  fmoking  at  another  table,  that  I 
was  utterly  milt.iken.  I  was  dumb  for 
want  of  ten  guineas;  he  went  on  un- 
mercifully to  triumph  over  my  ignorance 
how  to  take  him  up,  and  told  the  whole 
room  he  had  read  Tacitus  twenty  times 
over,  and  fuch  a  remarkable  incident  as 
that  could  not  eicape  him.  He  has  at 
this  time  three  confiderable  wagers  de- 
puuling  between  him  and  fome  of  his 
companions,  who  are  rich  enough  to 
hold  an  argument  with  him.  He  has 
five  guineas  upon  queltion?  in  geogra- 
phy, two  that  the  Ifle  of  Wight  is  a 
peninfula,  and  three  guineas  to  one  that 
the  world  is  round.  We  have  a  ; 
man  comes  to  our  coffee- houfe,  who 
deals  mightily  in  antique  fcandul;  my 
difputant  has  laid  kim  twenty  pieces 
upon  a  point  of  hillory,  to  wit,  %that 
Caefar  never  lay  with  Cato's  filter,  as  is 
fcandaloufly  reported  by  fome  people. 

There  are  fcveral  of  this  fort  of  fel- 
lows in  town,  who  wager  them  (elves 
into  ftatefmen,jhittorians,  geographers, 
mathematicians,  and  every  other  art, 

:        tribal  with  whom  they  talk 


have  not  wealth  equal  to  their  learning. 
'          uf  you  to  prevent,  in  thefe  young - 
this  compendious  way  to  wifdom, 
which  cofts  other  people  fo  mu 
and  pains,  and  you  will  oblige 

Your  humble  fervant. 

COFFEE-HOUSE  NEAR  THE  TEMPLE, 
AUG.  12,  i;;i. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

TTERE  is  a  young  gentleman  that 
•*•  lings  opera  tunes,  or  whittles  in  a. 
full  houfe.  Pray  let  him  know  that 
he  has  no  right  to  aft  here  as  if  he 
were  in  an  empty  room.  Be  pleafed  ro 
divide  the  fpecies  of  a  public  room,  and 
certify  whiulers,  fingers,  and  common 
orators,  that  are  heard  further  than  their 
portion  of  their  room  comes  to,  that  the 
law  is  open,  and  that  there  is  an  equity 
which  will  relieve  us  from  fuch  as  inter- 
rupt us  in  our  lawful  difcourfe,  as  much 
as  againlt  fuch  as  flop  us  on  the  road. 
I  take  thefe  perfons,  Mr.  Spectator,  to 
be  fuch  trefpaffcrs  as  the  officer  in  your 
ftage- coach,  and  am  of  the  fame  fenti- 
ment  with  counfellor  Ephraim.  It  is 
true  the  young  man  is  rich,  and,  as  the 
vulgar  fay,  needs  not  care  for  any  body  ; 
but  lure  that  is  no  authority  for  him  to 
go  whiftle  where  he  plcafes. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  moil  humble  fervant, 

P.  S.  I  have  chajnbers  in  the  Temple, 
and  here  are  ftudents  that  learn  upon  the 
hautboy;  pray  delire  the  benchers,  that 
all  lawyers  who  are  proficients  in  wind- 
muiVc  may  lodge  to  the  Thames* 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

TX7E  are  a  company  of  young  women 
who  pals  our  time  very  mtich  to- 
gether, and  obliged  by  the  mercenary 
humour  of  the  men  to  be  as  mercenarily 
inclined  as  they  are.  There  vifits  among 
us  an  old  bachelor  whom  each  of  us  has 
a  mind  to.  The  fellow  is  rich,  and 
knows  he  may  have  any  of  us,  tin  • 
is  particular  to  none,  but  excelfivelv  ill- 
bicd.  His  pleafantry  cor.liits  in  romp- 
ing, he  fnatchcs,  killes  by  lurprife,  puts 
his  hand  in  our  necks  tears  our  faus, 
robs  us  of  ribbons,  forces  letters  out  of 
our  hand-;,  liv.ks  into  :-  .  .per?, 

and  a  thov:umd  other  rv.denefles. 
what  I  will  deiiif  of  you  is  to  acquaint 
him,  by  [•    .  that   if  he  does 

not  marry  i'  .  y  mddenlv,  we 

have  ...  <r  time  1, 

tends  to  fee  uifrrv.  to  affront  hin  . 

ufe 
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\\''>-  him  like  a  clown  as  he  is.     In  the 
"f  the  iifterhood  I  take  leave  of 
you,  and  am,  as  they  all  are, 
Your  conftant  reader  and  well-wifher. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

JAnd  feveral  others  of  your  female 
readers,  have  conformed  ourfelves  to 
your  rules,  even  to  our  very  drefs. 
There  is  not  one  of.  us  but  has  reduced 
rcur  outward  petticoat  to  it's  ancient 
fizable  circumference}  though  indeed 
we  retain  ftill  a  quilted  one  underneath  j 
which  makes  us>  not  altogether  uncon- 
.formable  to  the  fafhion;  but  it  is  on  con- 
dition, Mr.  Spectator  extends  not  his 
ceniure  too  far.  But  we  find  you  men 


fecretly  approve  our  practice,  by  imitat- 
ing our  pyramidical  form.  The  fkirt 
of  your  fafhionable  coats  forms  as  large 
a  circumference  as  our  petticoats  j  as 
thefe  are  fet  out  with  whalebone,  fo  are 
thofe  with  wire,  to  increafe  and  fuftain 
the  bunch  of  fold  that  hangs  down  on 
each  fide;  and  the  hat,  I  perceive,  is 
decreafed  in  juft  proportion  to  our  head- 
drefles.  We  make  a  regular  figure, 
but  I  defy  your  mathematics  to  give 
name  to  the  forrn  you  appear  in.  Your 
architecture  is  mere  Gothic,  and  betrays 
a  worfe  genius  than  ours;  therefore  if 
you  are  partial  to  your  own  fex,  I  fhall 
be  lefs  than  I  am  now 
T  Your  humble  fervanfc 
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Tur.t» 

ALL   GREAT  MEN   ARE   IN   SOME   DEGREE  INSPIRED. 


WE  know  the  higheft  pJeafureour 
minds  are  capable  of  enjoying 
with  compoiure,  when  we  read  fublime 
thoughts  communicated  to  us  by  men 
of  great  genius  ar\d  eloquence.  Such  is 
the  entertainment  we  meet  with  in  the 
philoibphic  parts  of  Cicero's  writings. 
Truth  and  good  lenie  have  there  fo 
charming  a  drefs,  that  they  could  hard- 
ly be  more  agreeably  reprefented  with 
the  addition  of  poetical  fi&ion  and  the 
power -of  numbers.  This  ancient  au- 
thor, and  a  modern  one,  have  fallen  into 
my  hands  within  theie  few  days;  and 
the  impreffions  they  have  left  upon  me, 
have  at  the  preient  quite  fpoiled  me  for 
a  merry  fellow.  The  modern  is  that 
admirable  writer  the  author  of — *  The 
«  Theory  of  the  Earth.'  The  fubjea* 
with  which  I  have  lately  been  enter- 
tained in  them  both  bear  a  near  affinity; 
they  are  \ipon  inquiries  into  hereafter, 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  latter  feem  to 
me  to  be  railed  above  thofe  of  the  for- 
mer, in  proportion  to  his  advantages  of 
Scripture  and  Revelation.  If  I  hid  a 
mind  to  it,  I  could  not  at  prefent  talk 
of  any  thing  elie;  therefore  I  fliail  tranf- 
late  a  paflage  in  the  one,  and  tranfcribe 
a  paragraph  out  of  the  other,  for  the  ipe- 
culation  of  this  day.  Cicero  tells  us, 
that  Plato  reports  Socrates,  upon  re- 
ceiving his  fentence,  to  have  fpoken  to 
his  judges  in  the  following  manner. 


'  I  have  great  hopes,  O  my  judges, 
that  it  is  infinitely  to  my  advantage 
that  I  am  fent  to  death:  for  it  muft 
of  neceflity  be,  that  one  of  thefe  two 
things  mu'rtbetheconfequence.  Death 
muft  take  away  all  thefe  fenfes,  or 
convey  me  to  another  life.  If  all  fenfe 
is  to  be  taken  away,  and  death  is  no 
more  than  that  profound  fleep  with- 
out dreams,  in  which  we  are  fome- 
times  buried,  O  Heavens!  how  de- 
firable  is  it  to  die?  how  many  days 
do  we  know  in  life  preferable  to  fuch 
a  ftate  ?  But  if  it  be  true  that  death  ii 
but  a  pafTage  to.places  which  they  who 
lived  before  us  do  now  inhabit,  how 
much  ftill  happier  is  it  to  go  from 
thofe  who  call  themfelves  Judges,  to 
appear  before  thofe  that  really  are 
fuch;  before  Minos,  Rhadamanthus, 
j^Eacus,  andTriptolemus,  and  to  meet 
men  who  have  lived  with  juftice  and 
truth?  Is  this,  do  you  think,  no  hap- 
py journey  ?  Do  you  think  it  nothing 
to  fpeak  with  Orpheus,  Mufseus,  Ho- 
mer, and  Hefiod?  I  would,  indeed,  fuf- 
fer  many  deaths  to  enjoy  thefe  things. 
With  what  particular  delight  mould 
I  talk  toPalamedes,  Ajax,  and  others, 
who  like  me  have  luffered  by  the  ini- 
quity of  their  'judges!  I  fliould  exa- 
mine the  wifdom  of  that  great  prince, 
who  carried  fuch  mighty  forces  againft 
*  Troyj  and  argue  with  Ulyffes  and 
*  Siiyphus, 
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,  upon  difficult  points,  as  I 
have  in  conversion  here,  without  be- 

•.•Syoii  who 
unced  me  an  innocent  nun  be 

N  j  harm  can  ai 
.  '>od  man  whether  dead  or  1;\ 
his  aii  .vays  under  the  direc- 

tion of  the  Gods;  not  will  I  believe 
the  fate  which  is  allotted  to  me  myfelf 
this  day  to  have  arrived  by  chance: 
nor  have  I  ought  to  lay  either  againft 
my  judges  or  accufers,  but  that  they 
thought  they  did  me  an  injury— But 
I  detain  you  too  long,  it  is  time  that  I 
to  death,  and  you  to  your  affairs 
of  life;  which  of  us  has  the  better  is 
known  to  the  Gods,  but  to  no  mortal 
man.' 

The  divine  Socrates  is  here  reprefent- 
I  figure  worthy  his  great  wifdom 
and  philofophy,  worthy  the  greateft  mere 
uvui  that  ever  breathed.  But  the  mo- 
licourfe  is  written  upon  a  fuhjeft 
no  lefs  than  the  diflblution  of  nature  it- 
li-if.  O  how  glorious  is  the  old  age  of 
that  great  man,  who  lias  fpent  his  time 
in  luch  contemplations  as  has  made  this 
I'eing,  what  only  it  mould  be,  an  educa- 
tion for  Heaven  !  He  Iris, according  to  the 
lights  of  Realbn  and  Revelation,  which 
feemed  to  him  cleared,  traced  the  fteps 
of  Omnipotence:  he  has,  with  a  celef- 
tial  ambition,  as  far  as  it  is  confident 
•.vith  humility  and  devotion,  examined 
vs  of  Providence,  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  diflblution  of  the  vifible 
world.  How  pleafmg  mud  have  been 
the  fpeculation,  to  obferve  Nature  and 
Providence  move  together,  the  phylical 
and  moral  world  march  the  fame  pace : 
to  oblerve  paradife  and  eternal  fpring 
the  feat  of  innocence,  troubled  feafons 
and  angry  fkies  the  portion  of  wicked - 
nefs  and  vice.  When  this  admirable 
author  has  reviewed  all  that  has  patted, 
or  is  to  come,  which  relates  to  the  habi- 
table world,  and  run  through  the  whole 
face  of  it,  how  could  a  guardian  angel, 
that  had  attended  it  through  all  it's 
courfes  or  changes,  fpeak  more  emphati- 
cally at  the  end  of  his  charge,  than  does 
our  author  when  he  makes,  as  it  were, 
a  funeral  oration  over  this  globe,  look- 
ing to  the  point  where  it  once  ftood  ? 
'  Let  us  only,  if  you  pleafe,  to  take 


'  leave  of  this  fubjecl,  rcfleS  upon  tin's 
'  occafion  on  the  vanity  and  tranfient 
c  glory  of  this  h 
'  by  the  forc,c  of  nt  breaking 

*  loofe  upo  i 

*  nature,  all  th-  works  of  art,  all  tfic 
'  labours  of  men,  ihing. 
'  All  that  v. 

' 

*  litnatcdor  vanifhcu;  andanoih 

'  and  face, of  thin  .  ample,  and 

'  everywhere  t  hi-  ids  4ic 

'  whole  earth.   \\  .>wlhe(preat 

'  empire^  of  the  •  '  their  great 

'  impei  islcitir.b?  Their pillai 
'  and  monuments  of  glory?   %Sh> 

*  where  they  ftood,  read  thcinfcriptimi, 
'  tell  me  the  victor' b  name.     What  iv- 
'  mains,  what   impirlliun  ,  what  dif- 

( e,  or  diftinclion,  do  you  fee  in 

*  this  mafsof  fire?  Rome  itfclf,  eternal 
'  Rome,  the  great  city,  the  emprefs  of 
'  the  world,  whofe  domination  and  fu- 
'  perdition,  ancient  and  modern,  make 
'  a  great  part  of  the  hiftoi  y  of  this  earth, 
'  what  is  become  of  her  now?  She  laid 
'  her  foundations  deep,  anil  her  palaces 
'  were  ftrong  and  fumptuous — "  She 
"  glorified  herftlf,  and  lived  delicioufly, 
*'  and  faid  in  her  heart,  "  I  lit  a  queen, 
"  and  flrall  fee  no  forrow:"    but  her 
'  hour  is  come,  (he  is  wiped  away  from 

*  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  buried  in 
'  everlalting  oblivion.     But  it  is  not 
'  cities  only,  and  works  ot  men's  hands, 
'  but  the  evci  lading  hills,  the  mcu 

'  and  rocks  of  the  earth,  are  melted  ?s 
'  w:ix  before  the  fun,  and — c«  their 
"  place  is  no  where  found."  Here  ftoo d 
1  the  Alpes,  the  load  of  die  C-JLI  th,  th.it 
'  covered  many  countries,  and  reached 
'  their  anus  from  the  ocean  to  the  Black 
'  Seaj  this  huge  mafs  of  done  is  foften- 
'  ed  and  diffolved  as  a  tender  cloud  into 

*  rain.     Here  dood  the  African  moun- 
'  tains,  and  Atlas  with  his  top  above 
'  the  clouds;  there  was  frozen  C 

*  fus,  and  Taurus,  and  Imaus,  and  the 

*  mountains  of  Alia ;  and  yonder  to- 
'  wards  the  north,  dood  the  Riphaeau 
'  hiljs,  clothed  in  ice  and  fnow.     All 
'  thefe  are  vanished,  dropped  away  as 
4  the  fnow  upon  their  heads.     "  Great 
"  and  marvellous  are  thy  work?,  jud 
t(  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of 
««  Saints  !  Hallelujah.'"'  •    T 
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mility,  the  abfolution  with  fuch  a  com- 
fortable authority,  the  thankfgivings 
with  fuch  a  religious  joy,  as  made  me 
feeLthofe  affections  of  the  mind  in  the 
manner  I  never  did  before.  To  remedy 
therefore  the  grievance  above  com- 
plained of,  I  humbly  propofe,  that  this 
excellent  reader,  upon  the  next  and 
every  annual  aflembly  of  the  clergy  of 
Sion  College,  and  all  other  conventions, 
mould  read  prayers  before  them.  For 
then  thofe  that  are  afraid  of  ft  retching 
their  mouths,  and  fpoiling  their  loft 
voice,  will  learn  to  read  with  clearnefs, 
loudnefs,  and  ilrength.  Others  that 
affect  a  rakifh  negligent  air,  by  folding 
their  arms,  and  lolling  on  their  book, 
will  be  taught  a  decent  behaviour,  and 
comely  erection  of  body.  Thofe  that 
read  fo  fall  as  if  impatient  of  their  work, 
may  learn  to  fpeak  deliberately.  There 
is  another  fort  of  perfons  whom  I  call 
Pindaric  readers,  as  being  confined  to 
no  fet  meafure ;  thefe  pronounce  five  or 
fix  words  with  great  deliberation,  and 
the  five  or  fix  fubfequent  ones  with  as 
great  celerity :  the  firft  part  of  a  fentence. 
with  a  very  exalted  voice,  and  the  lat- 
ter part  with  a  fubmiflive  one :  fome- 
times  again  with  one  fort  of  a  tone,  and 
immediately  after  with  a  very  different 
one.  Thefe  gentlemen  will  learn  of  my 
admired  reader  an  evennefs  of  voice  and 
delivery.  And  all  who  are  innocent  of 
thefe  affectations,  but  read  with  fuch 
an  indifferency  as  if  they  did  not  under- 
ftand  the  language,  may  then  be  in- 
formed-of  the  art  of  reading  movingly 
and  fervently,  how  to  place  the  empha- 
fis,  and  give  the  proper  accent  to  each 
word,  and  how  to  vary  the  voice  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  fentence. 
There  is  certainly  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  reading  a  prayer  and  a 
gazette,  which  I  beg  of  you  to  inform 
a.  fet  of  readers,  who  affect,  forfooth,  a 
certain  gentleman-like  familiarity  of 
tone,  and  mend  the  language  as  they 
goon,  crying  inltead  of  Pardoneth  and 
Abfolveth, Pardons  and  Abfolves.  Thefe 
are  often  pretty  claffical  icholaw,  and 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 

THE  well -reading  of  the  Common- 
prayer  is  of  fo  great  importance, 
and  fo  much  neglected,  that  I  take  the 
liberty  to  offer  to  your  confideration 
fome  particulars  on  that  fubject :  and 
what  more  worthy  your  obfervation  than 
this  ?  A  thing  fo  public,  and  of  fo  high 
confequence.  It  is  indeed  wonderful, 
that  the  frequent  exercife  of  it  mould 
not  make  the  performers  of  that  duty 
more  expert  in  it.  This  inability,  as  I 
conceive,  proceeds  from  the  little  "care 
that  is  taken  of  their  reading,  while 
boys  and  at  fchool,  where  when  they 
are  got  into  Latin,  they  are  looked  upon 
as  above  Englifh,  the  reading  of  which 
is  wholly  neglected,  or  at  leaft  read  to 
very  little  purpofe,  without  any  due  ob- 
fervations  made  to  them  of  the  proper 
accent  and  manner  of  reading;  by  this 
means  they  have  acquired  fuch  ill  habits 
as  will  not  eafily  be  removed.  The 
only  way  that  I  know  of  to  remedy  this, 
is  to  propofe  fomeperfon  of  great  ability 
that  way  as  a  pattern  for  them  ;  exam- 
ple being  moft  effectual  to  convince  the 
learned,  as  well  as  initruct  the  ignorant. 
You  muft  know,  Sir,  I  have  been  a 
conftant  frequenter  of  the  fervice  of  the 
church  of  England  for  above  thefe  four 
years  lalt  part,  and  until  Sunday  was 
feven-night  never  difcovered,  to  fo  gre:.t 
a^legree,  the  excellency  of  the  common- 
prayer.  When  being  at  St.  James's 
Garlick  Hill  church,  I  heard  the  fervice 
read  fo  diitinctly,  fo  emphatically,  and 
ib  fervently,  that  it  was  next  to  an  im- 
poffibility  to  be  unattentive.  My  eyes 
and  my  thoughts  could  not  wander  as 
ufual,  but  were  confined  to  my  prayers: 
I  then  conlidered  I  addrefled  myftlf  to 
the  Almighty,  and  not  to  a  beautiful 
face.  And  when  I  reflected  on  my 
fonvicr  performances  of  that  duty,  I 
found  I  had  run  it  over  as  a  matter  of 
form,  in  companion  to  the  manner  in 
vhiph  I  then  difcharged  it.  My  mind 
tvas"  I'taily'afFectedj,  afedjervent  wiflies 
accompanied  my  words.  The  confef- 
jfipn  was  read  with  fuch  a  refigned  hu- 
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would  think  it  an  unpardonable  fin  to 
.j  little  tafte 
as  they  do  divine  ftrvice. 

This  indifferency  feems  to  me  to  Wife 
from  the  endeavour  of  avoiding  the  im- 
putation of  cant,  and  the  fali«-  notion 
It  will  be   pr.  TC   to 

trace  tlv  ordinal  and  fignification   of 
this  word.     Cant  is,   by  fome   j- 

!  from  one  Andrew  Cant,  who, 
they  fay,  was  a  PreibvtiThn  nv.nilh-r  in 
fume  illiterate  part  of  Scotland,  who  by 
obtained    the  fa- 
culty, alias  gift,  of  talking  in  the  pul- 
pit in  luch  a  diaL-cl,  that  it  is  laid  lw 
was   underftood  by  none  but  h; 
congreiration,  and  not    by  all  of  thinn. 
Since  Mai".  Cam'*  time  it  has  been  un- 
derftood in  n  larger  fenfe,  nnd  fignifics 
all  fudden  exclamations,  whinings,  un- 
ufual  tones,  and  in  line  all  praying  and 
preaching,   like   the  unlearned   of  the 
Prefbyterians.     But  I  hope   a    proper 
elevation  of  voice,  a  due  emphafis  and 
accent,  are  not  to  come  within  thisde- 
fcription:   fo  that  our  readers  may  Hill 
be  as  unlike  the  Prelbyterians  as  they 
pleafe.     TheDiflenters,  I  mean  fuch  as 
I  have  heard,   do   indeed  elevate   their 
voices,  but  it  is  with  Hidden  jumps  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  part  of  them; 
and  that  with  fo  little  fenfe  or  Ikill,  that 
their  elevation  and  cadence  is  bawling 
and  muttering.     They  make  ule  of  an 
emphafis,  but  (b  improperly,   that  it  is 
often  placed  on  fome  very  infignificant 
particle,  as  upon  if,  or  and.     Now  if 
thefe  improprieties  have  fo  great  an  ef- 


fe6l  on  the  people,  as  we  fee  they  have, 

how  great    :ui    ii.!l;k-!:^-  v.    -:\.\    ti 
vice  of  our  church,  co; 

',   and 

nH.it  hum- 

•..I  moil  ex pre (Jive  of  our  v. 
;>endence  on   the   objecl  of  our 

in  moll  projK-i  - 
lofallconfufion;  what  inf. 
I  fay,   would  th<  .  have,    were 

[lie  euiphafjs,  and 

appolite  rifip.u;  a;, .!  v.ui.uioii  oi  voicr, 
the  fentence  concluded  with  :i  gentle  ca- 
dence, and,  in  a  word,  with  Inch  an  accent 
and  turn  of  fptvch  as  is  peculiar  ;uj  . 

As  the  matter  of  worfhip  ii  now  ma- 
naged, in  I'.irTtnting  CongregltlODt,  yon 
find   infignificant    words    and    phralcs 
by   a  lively  vehemence;  in   our 
own  churches,  the  moll  exalted  fenfe  de- 
preciated, by  a  dilpalfionate  indolence. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  Dr.  S— €  fay 
in  his  pulpit,  of  the  Common-; 
that,  at  lealt,   it  was  as  perfc£l  as  any 
thing  of  human  institution:  if  the  gen- 
tlemen who  err  in  this  kind  would  pit  ale 
to  recollect  the  many  pleafuntries  they 
!  ead  upon  thofe  who   recite  good 
things  with  an  ill  grace,  they  we 
on  to  think  that  what   in   that  calc   is 
only  ridiculous,    in  thcmfelves  is    im- 
pious.    But  leaving  this  to  their  ov.n 
reflexions,  I  (hall  conclude  this  trouble 
with  what  Cxiar  faid  upon  the  . 
larity  of  tone  in  one  who  read 
him—*  Do  you  read  or  ling?    J 
'  fmg,  you  fmg  very  ill."1 
T  Yuiir  muft  humble  fervant. 


N°  CXLVIII.    MONDAY,   AUGUST  20. 


EXEMPTA   JUVAT   SPINIS  Z   P  L  U  R  1  B  IT  S   UNA. 


BETTER   ONI   THORN    PLUCJC'c   OUT,  THAN   ALL    REMAIN. 


L,a.  v.  211. 


MY  correfpondents  allure  me,  that 
the  enormities  which  they  lately 
complained  of,  and  I  publifhed  an  ac- 
pount  of,  are  Ib  far  from  being  amend- 
ed, that  new  evils  arile  every  dav  to  in- 
terrupt their  converfation,  in  contempt 
of  my  reproofs.  My  friend  who  writes 
from  the  coffee-houfe  near  the  Temple, 
informs  me  that  the  gentleman  who  con- 
ftantly  fmgs  a  voluntary  in  fpite  of  the 
whole  company,  was  more  mulical  than 
ordinary  after  reading  my  paper}  and 
has  not  been  contented  with  that,  but 
has  danced  up  to  the  glafs  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  iooin,  and  piaftiicJ  minuet- 


fteps  to  his  own  humming.  The  incor- 
rigible creature  has  gone  (till  farther, 
and  in  the  open  cofFee-houfe,  with  one 
hand  extended  as  leading  a  lady  in  it, 
he  has  danced  both  French  and  country- 
dances,  and  admonilhed  his  fuppofed 
partner  by  fmiles  and  nods  to  bold  up 
her  head,  ami  fall  back,  according  to 
the  refpe6live  facings  and  evolution's  of 
the  dance.  Before  this  gentleman  be- 
gan this  his  exercife,  he  was  plealed  to 
clear  his  thront  by  coughing  and  fpitting 
a  full  half- hour;  and  as  foon  as  he 
ftruck  up,  he  appealed  to  an  attorney's 
clerk  in  die  room,  whether  he  hit  as  he 


3*4 

ought,  '.  Since  you   from   death  have 
*  fived  me?'  ami  then  a/Iced  the  young 
fellow,  pointing  to  a  chancery-bill  un- 
der his  arm,  whether  that  was  an  opera- 
fcore  he  carried  or  not?  Without  llay- 
ing  for  a.i  anfwer,  he  fell  in'o  the  exer- 
cife  above-mention  d,  :'.iul  p-'.clifed  his 
airs  to  the  fu 
lipon   him,  wirhouc   i 
lepcntance  !    .  .'lions. 

I  am  to  the  lair  \vh;-.t 

to  do  with  i 

declare  hii..  '-.  Mid  pronounce 

it  penal  io;  J;  to  him  in 

the  f«d  he  • 

dired  that  he  b^  ;  drink  his 

tea  and  cofl  J.r,  ancl  net 

receive  frj'.n  any  ;  rer  any 

thing  above  mere  necc.'IUru-s. 

As  we  in  .  her  people, 

and  generally  incline-  -  n  cer- 

tain b  f  behaviour  in  ; 

it  is  amazing  whence  iome  feil-jws  come 
whom  one  n  a  this  £own ;  they 

do  not  at  all  ieem  to  be  the  growth  of 
our  ifland  j  the  pert,  tue  talkative,  all 
'lu ch  a  of  the  obfervation 

of  others,  arc  cercainly  ot  foreign  ex- 
traction. As  for  my  part,  I  am  as 
much  iuvp  i  I  lee  a  talkative 

Englishman,  as  I  mould  be  to  fee  the 
Indian  pir.c  growing  on  one  of  our 
quickfethed0t--.  Where  thefe  creatures 
getlV.i;  -in  frch live- 

ly animals  and  dull  men,  is  above  my 
philofophy. 

There  are  another  kind  of  imperti- 
nents  which  a  man  is  perplexed  with  in 
"mixed  company,  ancl  thoie  are  your 
loud  Ipeakers  j  thefe  treat  mankind  as 
if  we  were  all  deaf;  they  do  not  c 
but  declare  themfelves.  Many  of  thefe 
are  guilty  of  this  outrage  out  of  vanity, 
becaufe  they  think  all  they  fay  is  well  5 
or  that  they  have  their  own  peifons  in 
ftich  veneration,  that  they  believe  no- 
thing which  concerns  them  tan  be  in- 
fignificant  t->  any  bodyelfe.  For  thefe 
people's  fake,  I  have  often  lamented 
that  we  cannot  clofe  our  ears  with  as 
much  enfe  as  we  can  our  eyes  :  it  is  very 
uneafy  that  we  muft  neceflarily  be  under 
perfecution.  Next  to  thele  bawiers,  is 
a  troublefome  creature  who  comes  with 
the  air  of  your  friend  and  your  intimate, 
and  that  is  your  whifperer.  There  is 
pne  of  them  at  a  coftee  houfe  which  I 
rnyfelf  frequent,  who  obferving  me  to 
te  a  maji  pretty  well  nude  iof  fecrsts., 
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gets  by  me,  and  with  a  vvhifper  telj* 
me  things  which  all  the  town  knows. 
It  is  no  very  hard  matter  to  guefs  at  the 
fource  of  this  impertinence,  which  is 
nothing  elfe  but  a  method  or  mechanic 
art  of  being  wife.  You  never  fee  any 
frequent  in  it,  whom  you  can  iuppole  to 
ny  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 
re  worfe  than  bawiers, 
as  much  :s  a  iecret  enemy  is  more  dan- 
gcro1.  .  Utred  or/e.  I  wilh  this 

friend  would  take  this 
,  that  I  have  not  heard 
one  v.  x  t-old  me  for  thefe  fe- 

vr.ral  f  !u:  now  thinks  me 

i^ofitory  of  his  fecrets. 
tave  a  pleaftnt  way  of 
;lofe.converiation,  with  fay- 
•ud — *  Do  not  you  think  fo  ?* 
Then  whifper  again,  and  then  aloud— 
*  But  you  know  that  perfon;'  then  whif- 
per again.  The  thing  would  be  well 
enough,  if  they  whifpered  to  keep  the 
folly  of  what  they  fay  among  friends; 
but  alas,  they  do  it  to  preierve  the  im- 
portance of  their  thoughts.  I  am  fure 
I  could  name  you  more  than  one.  perfon 
whom  no  man  living  ever  heard  talk 
upon  any  fubjeft  in  nature,  or  ever  fa\v 
in  his  whole  life  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  that  I  know  not  how  can  whifper 
fomething  like  knowledge  of  what  has 
and  does  pafs  in  the  world}  which  you 
would  think  he  learned  from  fome  fa- 
miliar ipirit  that  did  not  think  him 
worthy  to  receive  the  whole  ftory.  But 
in  truth  whifperers  deal  only  in  half  ac- 
counts of  what  they  entertain  you  with. 
A  great  help  to  their  difcourfe  is—-'  That 
the  town  fays,  and  people  begin  to 
talk  very  freely,  and  they  had  it  from 
perfons  too  confiderable  to  be  named 
what  they  will  tell  you  when  things 
are  riper.'  My  friend  has  winked 
upon  me  any  day  fmce  I  came. to  town 
laft,  and  has  communicated  to  me  as  a 
fecret,  that  he  defigned  in  a  very  fnorr 
time  to  tell  me  a  fecret;  but  I  (hall  know 
what  he  means,  he  now  affures  me,  in 
Ids  than  a  fortnight's  time. 

But  I  muft  not  omit  the  dearer  part  of 
mankind,  I  mean,  the  ladies,  to  take  up 
a  whole  paper  upon  grievances  which 
concern  the  men  only;  but  mall  humbly 
propofe,  that  we  change  fools  for  an  ex- 
periment only.  A  certain  fet  of  ladies 
complain  they  are  frequently  perplexed! 
with  a  vifitant,  who  affecls  to  be  wifer. 
than  they  are  j  whrcb  chara&er  he  hopes. 

to 


to  preferve  by  an  obftii 
great  guard  ugaii 
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•  gravitv,  nncl     our,  tor  (he  lovrs  you  as  well  as  (he  docs 


opi- 
i  him 

might,  it  h  mk-!f  with 

m,  been  e\ 

to  this  and  that  particular,  he  now  of- 
fends in  the  whole.  To  relieve  thefe 
.  my  good  friends  and  correfpon- 
tlents,  I  lhall  exchange  my  dancing  out- 
law for  their  dumb  vifitant,  and  n(lign 
the  filent  gentleman  all  the  hat: 
the  dancer:  in  order  to  which,  I  have 
fent  them  by  the  j 

ing  K-  :heir  conduct  in   their 

new  convcriations. 


«*»  ed  for  being  really  fo  ?  Come  to  us  ;  for- 

T  Hue,  you  may  be  fure,  heard  of  your     get  t  lie  Jina- 

•*•   irregularities  without  regard  to  my     tion  go   along  with   v  .  .  r  you 


any  in      ,  h    fl«e  never  f;*w   you 

. 

11  nut 
. 

concerned  when  you  leave  her.     J 
from  a 
to  one  v  .    You 

;     no    fDniLrjM.M'Cv.',   tli 
where  you  will  be  welcome  for  be 

Your  moik  hun. 
SIR, 

*~pHE  ladies  whom  you  vifit,  think  a 
A    wife  man  the  moft  impertinent  crea- 
ture living,  therefore  \     . 

Why  will  you  t:ik 

where   ou  would  r.  rc 


upon  you;  but  mall  not 

treat  you  with  fo  much  rigour  as  you 

deferve.     If  you  will  give  yourfclf  the 

trouble  to  repair  to  the  place  mentioned 

in  the   poltici  Jpt  to  this  letter  at  feven 

ening,    you  will    be   conducted 

into  a  f|  hted,  where 

there  are  ladies  and  mufic.     You  will 

fee  a   young   lady   laughing   next   the 

w  to  the  ftrect  ;  you  may  take  her 


fpeak  or  are  lilent;  and  let  all  fuch  wo- 
men as  are  in  a  clan  or  filteihood,  go 
their  own  way;  there  is  no  room  for  you 
in  tint  company  who  are  of  the  com- 
mon talte  of  the  fex. 

For  women  born  to  be  control P4 
Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the 
Afteft  the  haughty,  and  the 
The  gay,  the  frolic,  and  the  loud. 


N*  CXLIX.    TUESDAY,    AUGUST 


CVI  IN  MANO  SIT  <^TJ  E  M  ESSE  DEMENTEM  VEI.TT, 

SAPERE,  QJ;E«M  SANARI,  Q_UF.M  IN  MORBUM  INJTCI, 
CONTRA  AMARI,  OJJEM  ACCERSUil,  Q.U  E  M  EX! 


WHO   HAS    IT   IN   HER   POWER   TO  MAKE   ANY   MAN   MAD,    OR    IN    HIS   SENSES;    SICK 

OR  IN  HF.ALTH:  AND  WHO  CAN  CHOOSE  THE  OBJECT  or  HER  AFFECTION  SAT 
--ASURZ. 


THE  following  letter  and  my  an- 
Iwer  (hail  take  up  the  prefent  ipe- 
ion. 

.    SPrCTATOS, 

If  Am  the  young  widow  of  a  country 
in  who  h:is  left  me  entire 
^e  fortune,  which  he 
1  to  as  an  cijuixalent  for  tlv 
in  our  ye ...  ..fe  circum- 

it  is  not  extraordinary  to  have  a 
>i'  admirers  -y  which  I  have  abridg- 
•  iy  own  th 

•nly,  both  v 

..'yk  in  their 


perfons;  recording  to  the  rormru 
of  computing,  in  one  the  eftau 
than  c.        >         ly  fortune,  in  the  other 
c.  the  eftate. 
the  tirtt,   1  own  I  am 
fo  far  a  woman  I  cannot  a 
delighted   with   the  thoughts  of 
hut  then  he  items  to 

e  from  the  kno 
iie  looks  :  . 
an  obligation  on  me; 
fs  he  accofts  me  with, 
:--  I  am  only  hearing  a 
repetiti 

I 
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confider  the  other,  I  fee  myfelf  ap- 
proached with  fo  much  modefty  and  re- 
fpecl:,  .and  fuch  a  doubt  of  himfelf,  as 
betrays,  methinks,  an  afte6lion  with- 
in, and  a  belief  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
himfelf  would  be  the  only  gainer  by  my 
content.  What  an  unexceptionable  huf- 
band  could  I  make  out  of  both  1  but 
fince  that  is  impoflible,  I  beg  to  be  con- 
cluded by  your  opinion  j  it  is  abfolutely 
in  your  power  to  difpofe  of  your  moil 
obedient  fervant, 

SYLVIA. 

MADAM, 

*y  O  U  do  me  great  honour  in  your  ap- 
•*•  plication  to  me  on  this  important 
cccafion;  I  fhall  therefore  talk  to  you 
with  the  tendernefs  of  a  father,  in  gra- 
titude for  your  giving  me  the  authority 
of  one.  You  do  not  feem  to  make  any 
great  diftin&ion  between  thefe  gentle- 
men as  to  their  perfons;  the  whole  quef- 
lion  lies  upon  their  circumftances  and 
behaviour,-  if  the  one  is  lefs  refpeftful 
becaufe  he  is  rich,  and  the  other  more 
obfequious  becaufe  he  is  not  fo,  they 
are  in  that  point  moved  by  the  fame 
principle,  the  coniideration  of  fortune, 
and  you  muft  place  them  in  each  other's 
circumftances,  before  you  can  judge  of 
their  inclination.  To  avoid  confufion 
in  difcufiing  this  point,  I  will  call  the 
richer  man  Strephon,  and  the  other  Flo- 
rio.  If  you  believe  Florio  with  Stre- 
phon's  eftate  would  behave  hhnfelx  as  he 
does  now,  Florio  is  certainly  your  man  ; 
but  if  you  think  Strephon,  were  he  in 
Florio's  condition,  woiucl  be  as  obfe- 
quious as  Florio  is  now,  you  ought  for 
your  own  fake  to  chufe  Strephon  j  for 
where  the  men  are  equal,  there  is  no 
doubt  riches  ought  to  be  a  i-enfon  for 
preference.  After  this  manner,  my 
dear  child,  I  would  have  you  abftrac\ 
them  from  their  circumftancesj  for  you 
are  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  who 
is  very  humble  only  becaufe  he  is  poor, 
is  the  very  fame  man  in  nature  with  him 
who  is  haughty  becaufe  he  is  rich. 

When  yon  have  gone  thus  far,  as  to 
confider  the  figure  they  make  towards 
you  ;  you  will  pieafe,  my  dear,  next  td- 
.confider  the  appearance  you  make  to- 
wards them.  If  they  are  men  of  dif- 
cerning,  they  can  obferve  the  motives 
of  your  heart;  and  Florio  can  fee  when 
he  is  difregarded  only  upon  account  of 
fortunt,  which  makes  you  to  him  a  mer- 
cenary creature ;  and  you  are  ilill  the 


fame  thing  to  Strephon,  in  taking  hint 
for  his  wealth  only :  you  are  therefore 
to  confider  whether  you  had  rather 
oblige,  than  receive  an  obligation. 

The  marriage  life  is  always  an  infipid, 
a  vexatious,  or  an  happy  condition. 
The  firll  is,  when  two  people  of  no 
genius  or  taite  for  thernfelves  meet  to- 
gether,  upon  fuch  a  fettlement  as  has 
been  thought  reafonable  by  parents  and 
conveyancers  from  an  exaft  valuation  of 
the  land  and  cam  of  both  parties :  in 
this  cafe  the  young  lady's  perfon  is  no 
more  regarded,  than  the  houfe  and  im- 
provements in  purchafe  of  an  eftate ;  but 
me  goes  with  her  fortune,  rather  than 
her  fortune  with  her.  Thefe  make  up 
the  crowd  or  vulgar  of  the  rich,  and  fill 
up  the  lumber  of  human  race  without 
beneficence  towards  thofe  below  them, 
or  refpecl  tcwards  thofe  above  them  j 
and  lead  a  defpicable,  independent  and 
ufelefs  life,  without  fenfe  of  the  laws  of 
kindnefs,  good-nature,  mutual  offices, 
and  the  elegant  fatisfa&ions  which  flow 
from  reaibn  and  virtue. 

The  vexatious  life  arifes  from  a  con- 
junction of  two  people  of  quick  tafte 
and  refentment,  put  together  for  reafons 
well  known  to  their  friends,  in  which 
efpecial  care  is  taken  to  avoid,  what 
they  think  the  chief  of  evils,  poverty, 
and  enfure  to  them  riches,  with  every 
evil  befides.  Thefe  good  people  live  in 
a  conftant  conftraint  before  company, 
and  too  great  familiarity  alonej  when 
they  are  within  obfervation,  they  fret  at 
each,  other's  carriage  and  behaviour} 
wher,  2  lone  they  revile  each  other's  per- 
fon and  conducl :  in  company  they  are 
in  a  purgatory,  when  only  together  in 
an  hell. 

The  happy  marriage  is,  where  twe 
perfons  meet  and  voluntarily  make  choice 
of  each  other,  without  principally  re- 
garding or  neglecting  the  circumftances 
of  fortune  or  beauty.  Thefe  may  ftill 
love  in  fpite  of  adverfity  or  iicknefs :  the 
former  we  may  in  fome  meafure  defend 
ourfelves  from,  the  other  is  the  portion, 
of  our  very  make.  When  you  have  a 
true  notion  of  this  fort  of  paffion,  your 
humour  of  living  great  will  vanifh  out 
of  your  imagination,  and  you  wiil  find 
love  has  nothing  to  do  with  ftate.  So- 
litude, with  the  perfon  beloved,  has  a. 
pleafure,  even  in  a  woman's  mind,  be- 
yond (hew  or  pomp.  You  are  there- 
fore to  confider  which  of  your  lover* 
will  like  you  belt  imdrefted,  which  will 

tear 
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with   you  moft  when  out   of  hu- 
mour, a'k  of" 
•in  you  value  moft 

for  his  own   lake?    and   by  that  judge 
which  k.ives  the  greater  inltances  of  his 

niy. 

irilid  1'ome  fenfe 
of  thr  humble  appio  icli  of  Florio,  and 

•  little  difdam   :n  Stiephun's  ailur-ince 
in   his   ad d it  is ,  you   civ   out — '  What 

•  an  unexceptionable  nulband  ( 

•  make  out  of  both!'     It  would  • 
fore,  methinks,   '  •  way  to  dr. 
termine  yomlelf:    take  him   in   whom 
what  you  like  is  not  transferable  to  an- 
other, for  if  you  chule  othcrwile,   there 
it  no  hope*  your  hulkiud  will  ever  have 


what  \Dii  liked  in  hi,  : 
qualities  in  one  man  u  »babl> 

purchafe  every  thin*  t: 
in  another.    In  ;>. 

you  take  for   his    JK-I  •  ration* 

will  fooner  arrive  at  t>  • 
than  hr  whom   you  take  for  the  : 
his   fortune    attain    to  perlbnal  perfec- 
tions.   If  Strephon  i-;  r  :"t>lilh- 
crl  and 

ycu  will  never  make  him  lo;  b-.r. 
riigt  to  you  nuij  m  i^  ;ichai 

Btrephon  ;    therefore,    to    make 
purchafr,  employ  fortune  upon  CCJ 
ties,  but  <;o  not    : 

fortune.       I    nm    ytmr   molt    obeilitnt 
huii, Lie  fervanr,  T 


N°CL,     WEDNESDAY,    AUGUST   22, 


NIL    HABET    INFFMX    P  A  U  P  f.  *  T  A  S    DURIUS    IN    ST 
Q^UOD    HIDICULQS    HOMINES    FACJT— — 

Juv.  SAT.  in. 


v.  152, 


WANT  IS  THJ  SCORN  OF  F.  V  RV  WEALTHY  FOOL, 
AND  WJT  IN  KAGS  IS  TURN'D  To  RIDICULE. 

DRYDIN. 


AS  I  was  walking  in  my  chamber 
the  morning  before  I  went  bit 
into  the  country,  I  heard  the  ha 
with  great  vehemence  crying  about  a 
paper,  imitled,  *  The  Ninety -nine 
*  Plagues  of  an  Empty  Purfe.'  I 
had  indeed  ibme  time  before  ohferveJ, 
that  the  orators  of  Grub  Street  had 
dealt  very  much  in  plagues.  They 
have  already  published  in  the  lame 
month,  *  The  Plagues  of  Matrimony; 
The  Plagues  of  a  Single  Life;  The 
Nineteen  Plagues  of  a  Chambermaid  ; 
The  Plagues  of  a  Coachman;  The 
Plagues  of  a  Footman;'  and  4  The 
Plague  of  Plagues.'  The  fuccefs 
tbeie  leveral  plagues  met  with,  probably 
i-rcafion  to  the  above-  mentioned 
poem  on  an  Empty  Purle.  Howeva 
that  be,  the  fame  noiie  lo  frequently  re- 
under  my  window,  drew  me  in- 
fenfihly  to  think  on  ibine  of  thole  in- 
conveatetocies  and  mortifications  which 
ufoally attend  on  poverty,  and  inlhort, 
gave  birth  to  the  prelent  fpe-  ul.iticm  : 
for  after  my  fancy  had  run  over  the  im-tt 
•>bvious  and  common  calamities  which 
mm  of  mean  fortunes  are  liable  to,  it 
deltended  to  thofe  little  inlults  and  con- 
tempts, which  though  they  mu 
to  dwindle  into  noihi:ig  wheu  a 


offers  to  defcribe  them,  are  perhaps  in 
themfclves  more  cutting  and  ini'upporr- 
able  than  the  former.  Juvenal,  with 
a  great  deal  of  reaibn  and  humour  tells 
us,  that  nothing  bore  :pon  a 

poor  man  in  his  time,   than  the 
mial  ridicule  which  his  habit  and  diets 
afforded  to  the  beans  of  Rome. 


^id^qu'td  materiiirn  f>r< 
Omnibus  bic  itifm:Ji  ftvda  ft  Ji  ij/a 
Sitoga  f  rd'uiula  rj1,  «r  rufta  caheus  aiitr 
Pellc  patctt  vclji  ioriiutc  vulnen  it\ijflrr. 
Atque  ic<:eni  linum  ojlcndit  n-,n  una  cicdtrix. 
ju  v.  SAT.  in.   v.  14". 

Add  that  the  rich  have  ftill  a  gibe  in  ftore, 
And  will  be  monftrou*  witty  on  the  poor; 
For  the  torn  furtout  and  the  tatter'd  veitf 
The  wretch  and  all  his  wardrobe  .•?«  a  jell; 
The  greafygown  fuHy'd  with  of'tcn  turning, 
Gi\cs  a  good  hint  to  fay  the  man  i  in  mourn- 

Hifj 

Or  't  lie  fhoe  bertpt,  or  patch  is  put, 
He\  wounded,  Ice  the  pl/iilcr  on  hi;  foot. 
DHYDEV. 

It  is  on  this  occafion  tliat  he  afterwards 
adds  the  refleclion  which  I  have  chc-len 
for  my  motto— 

W  ml  is  the  fcorn  nf  ev'ry  wealthy  fool, 
And  \\\\  in  rags  is  turn'd  to  ridicule. 


It 
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It  muft  be  confefied  that  few  things 
make  a  man  appear  more  defpicable,  or 
more  prejudice  his  hearers  againil  what 
he  is  going  to  offer,  than  an  aukward 
or  pitiful  drefs;  iriibmuc.h  that  I  fan - 
cy^had  Tully  himfelf  pronounced  one 
of  his  orations  with  a  blanket  about  his 
flioulders,  more  people  would  have 
laughed  at  his  drefs  than  have  admired 
his  eloquence.  This  laft  reflection  made 
me  wonder  at  a  fet  of  men,  who,  with- 
out being  fubjected  to  it  by  the'unkind- 
r.^fs  of  their  fortunes,  are  contented  to 
<iraw  upon  themlelves  the  ridicule  of  the 
woild  in  this  particular}  I  mean  fuch  as 
take  it  into  their  heads,  that  the  firft 
rt-julii  ftep  to  be  a  wit  is  to  commence 
a  iloven.  It  is  certain  nothing  has  fo 
much  debafed  that,  which  mult  have 
fcetn  otherwifr  fo  great  a  character;  and 
I  know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  un- 
lels  it  may  poffibly  be  in  complaifance 
to  thofe  narrow  minds  who  can  have  no 
notion  of  the  fame  perfon's  pofTefTing 
different  accomplifhments;  or  that  it  is 
a  fort  of  facrifice  which  fome  men  are 
contented  to  make  to  calumny,  by  al- 
lowing it  to  fatten  on  one  part  of  their 
character,  while  they  are  endeavouring 
to  eftablifh  another.  Yet,  however  un- 
accountable this  foolifti  cuitom  is,  I  am 
afraid  it  could  plead  3  long  prefcription ; 
aad  probably  gave  too  much  occafion 
for  the  vulgar  definition  (till  remaining 
among  us  of  an  Heathen  Philofo, 

I  have  feen  the  fpeech  of  a  Ten  ae- 
filius,  fpoken  in  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's rtignj  in  which  hedefcribes  two 
very  eminent  men,  who  were  perhaps 
the'  greateft  fcholars  of  their  age ;  and 
afrer  having  mentioned  the  entire  friend* 
fhip  between  them,  concludes,  that  they 
had  but  one  mind,  onepurfe,  one  cham- 
ber, and  one  hat.  The  men  of  bufineis 
were  alfo  infected  with  a  fort  of  fingu- 
larity  little  better  than  this.  I  have 
heard  my  father  fay,  that  abroad-brim- 
med hat,  fhort  hair,  and  unfolded  hand- 
kerchief, were  in  his  time  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  denote  a  notable  man;  and  that  he 
had  known  two  or  three,  who  afpired 
to  the  character  of  very  notable,  wear 
fhoe  ftrings  with  great  fuccefs. 

To  the  honour  of  our  preftnt  age  it 

muS    be   allowed,    that    fome   of  our 

greatelt  geniufes   for  wit  and  bufinefs 

have  a] moll  entirely  broke  the  neck  of 

••bfurdities. 

Victor,  after  having  difpatched  the 
rr.olt  important  affairs  of  the  common- 


wealth, has  appeared  at  an  afTembly, 
where  all  the  ladies  have  declared  him 
the  genteeleft  man  in  the  company;  and 
in  Atticus,  though  every  way  one  of 
the  greateft  genmies  the  age  has  pro- 
duced, cne  ie-es  nothing  particular  in 
Ws  drefs  or  carriage  to  denote  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  wit  and  learning:  fo  that  at 
pretent  a  man  may  venture  to  cock  up 
his  bat,  and  wear  a  fafhionable  wig, 
without  being  taken  for  a  rake  or  a  fool. 

The  medium  between  a  fop  and  a 
iloven  is  what  a  man  of  fenfe  would  en- 
deavour to  keep ;  yet  I  remember  Mr. 
Ofborn  advifes  his  Ion  to  appear  in  his 
habit  rather  above  than  below  his  for- 
tune j  and  tells  him,  that  he  will  find 
an  Handibme  fuit  of  cloaths  always  pro- 
cured fome  additional  refpect.  I  have 
indeed  myfelf  obferved  that  my  banker 
ever  bows  loweit  to  me  when  I  wear  my 
full-bottomed  wig;  and  writes  me  Mr.. or 
Eiq.  accordingly  as  he  fees  me  dreffed. 

1  /hall  conclude  this  paper  with  an 
adventure  which  I  was  mylelf  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  very  lately. 

I  happened  the  other  day  to  call  in  at 
a  celebrated  coffee-houfe  near  the  Tem- 
ple. I  had  not  been  there  long  when 
there  came  in  an  elderly  man  very  mean- 
ly drafted,  and  fat  down  by  me;  he  had 
a  thread-bare  loofe  coat  on,  which  it 
was  plain  he  wore  to  keep  himfelf  warm, 
a  ad  not  to  favour  his  under- fuit,  which 
feemed  to  have  been  at  leaft  it's  cotem- 
porary :  his  fhort  wig  and  hat  were  both 
anfwerable  to  the  reft  of  his  apparel. 
He  was  no  fooner  feated  than  he  called 
for  a  difh  of  tea;  but  as  feveral  gentle- 
men in  the  room  wanted  other  things, 
the  boys  of  the  houie  did  not  think 
themfelves  at  leifuie- to  mind  him.  I 
could  obferve  the  old  fellow  was  very 
uneafy  at  the  affront,  and  at  his  being 
obliged  to  repeat  his  commands  feveral 
times  to  no  purpofe;  until  at  laft  one  of 
the  lads  prefented  him  with  feme  ftale 
tea  in  a  broken  difh,  accompanied  with 
a  plate  of  brown  fugar;  which  fo  raifed 
his  indignation,  that  after  feveral  oblig- 
ing appellations  of  Dog  and  Rafcal,  he 
afked  him  aloud  before  the  whole  com- 
pany, why  he  mult  be  nfed  with  lefs  re- 
ijpOK  than -that  fop  there  ?  pointing  to  a 
weil-drefled  young  gentleman  who  was 
drinking  tea  at  the  oppofite  table.  Thjf 
boy  of  the  houfe  replied  with  a  great  deal 
of  pertnefs,  that  his  mafter  had  two  forts 
®f  cuftomers,  and  that  the  gentleman 
at  the  other  table  had  given  him  many 

a  fix- 
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a  fixpence  for  v  (hoes.     By 

mplar,     who 

found  his  honov:  1  in  thcdil- 

•li.u    tlie  eyc>  of  the   whole 

upon  him,  luii  thrown 

h.ul  in  his  hand,  ami 

,       i ile  we  at  the 

made  what  h.ilte  we  couKi 

t!u-  impending  quarrel,   but 
il  ot'  us  lurpriied  to  i. 

nearer  put  on  an   air  of  de- 

:efpec~l.     To  whom  the  old 

nnn  i'iul— '  Hark  you,  fin  ah,  I  will 


pay  off  your  extr 

more-  ;   bu:  \M:. 

tin  I 

not  fpirit  up  .1  p::i  .el  ul  i  . 

liilt  your  f. 

•igh  I  by  no  means  approve  either 

the  iinpudcn  r  oi  '!;.-  (en  iMsor  the  ex  - 

mce  of   the  Ton,    I  cannot  bnt 

think,   the  old   gentleman   • 


ie  jlrf 

m:ifqu  .'Dealing  in 

ib  much  beneath  ln->  qu.iiiu  juj 


N°  CM.    THURSDAY,    AUGUST   23. 

MAXIMAS VIHTXTTES  JACIKK  OMNES  NECESSE  EST  VOLUPTATI  OOMINAV 

Tui.t..  DE  jt'ii, 

RSUIT  Or   PLEASURE,    THE    GREATEST    VIRTUES   HE    I^EGLKCTED. 


1-\v  no  one  character  that  gives 
*n  a  greater  ihock,  at  the  lame 
time  that  it  prelents  a  good  ridiculous 
image  to  the  imagination,  than  that  of. 
a  man  of  wit  and  pleafure-  about  the 
town.  Tl.  <n  of  a  man  of 

fafhion  fpolcen  by  lome  with  a  mixture 
of  fcorn  and  lidic.ile,  by  others  with 
great  gravity  as  a  laudable  dJtinftion, 
is  in  every  body's  mouth  that  fpemls 
any  time  in  convcifation.  My  • 
Will  Honeycomb  has  this  expreflion 
quently;  and  I  never  could  un- 
deiftand  by  the  ftory  which  follows, 
upon  his  mention  of  iucli  a  one,  but 
that  hi^  man  of  wit  and  pleafure  was 
either  a  drunkard  too  old  for  wenching, 
or  a  young  lewd  fellow  with  fome  live- 
linefs,  who  would  converfe  with  you, 

kind  offices  of  you,  and  at  the 
fume  time  debauch  your  fifter,  or  lie 
with  your  wife.  According  to  his  do- 
fciiption,  a  man  of  wit,  when  he  could 
have  wenches  for  crowns  a- piece  which 
he  liked  quite  as  well,  would  be  fo  ex- 

uit  as  to  bribe  fervants,  make 
fa  111-  fi  iendfhips,  fight  relation?  :  I  fay, 
according  to  him,  plain  and  fun  pie  vice 

>  little  for  a  man  of  wit  and  plea- 
fure; but  he  would  leave  an  eafy  and 
accelHblc  wick^dnefs,  to  come  at  the 
fame  thing  with  only  the  addition  of 
certain  fallhood  and  pofTible  murder. 
Will  thinks  the  town  grown  very  dull, 
in  that  we  do  not  hear  fo  much  as  we 
ufed  to  do  of  thefe  coxcombs,  whom, 
without  obferving  it,  he  defcribes  as  the 
moll  infamous  rogue*  in  nature,  with 


relation  te  friend/hip,  love,  or  conver- 
fation. 

Wiu-n  pleafure  is  made  the  chief  pur- 
fuit  of   life,    it   will   necrfiitily   : 
that  fuch  monfters  as   thefe  will  arife 
from    a   conftant    application   to 
blandi foments  as  naturally  root  out  the 
force  of  reafon  ai.d  reflection,  and  fub- 
ftitute  in  their  place  a  ^  .rience 

of  thought,  and  aconftant  piurieiicy  of 
inordinate  defire. 

Pleafure,  when  it  is   a  :: 
purpji'e,  difappoints  itfelf ;  and  the  con- 

.;ylsc:ition  to  it  palls  the  : 
of  enjoying  it,  though  it  leaves  the  feni'e 
ef  our  inability  for  that  we  wifh,  with 
.ilh  of  every  thing  tile.  Thus 
the  intermediate  feafons  of  the  man  of 
pleafure  are  more  heavy  than  one 
impofe  upon  thevileft  criminal.  Take 
him  when  he  is  awaked  too  foon  after  a 
debauch,  or  difappointed  in  follov-in^  a 
worthlefs  woman  withput  truth,  and 
there  is  no  man  living,  whole  being  is 
fuch  a  weight  or  vexation  as  his  is.  He 
is  an  utter  ft  ranker  to  the  plea!! 
fleftior.s  in  the  evening  of  a  w;-l 
day,  or  the  gladnefs  of  heart  or 
nels  of  fpirit  in  the  murmur  -  ftcr  pro. 
found  fleep  or  indolent  ih:.:v,-cr.;.  He 
is  not  to  be  at  eafc  any  longer  than  he 
can  keep  reafon  and  good  fenfe  without 
his  curtains;  otherwise  he  will  be  haunt- 
ed with  the  reflexion,  that  he  could  rot 
believe  fvich  a  one  the  woman  tint  upon 
trial  he  found  her.  What  his  he  got 
by  his  conqueft,  but  to  think  meanly 
ot  her  for  whom  a  day  or  two  before  he 
a  O  'a  had 
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had  the  higheft  Honour?  and  of  himfelf 
for,  perhaps,  wronging  the  man  whom 
of  ail  men  living  he  himfelf  would  lead 
willingly  have  injured? 

Pleaiure  feizes  the  whole  man  who 
addicts  himfelf  to  it,  and  will  not  give 
him  ieifure  for  any  good  office  in  life 
which  contradicts  the  gaiety  of  the  pre- 
fent  hour.  You  may  indeed  obierve  in 
people  of  pteafure  a  certain  complacency 
and  abfcnce  of  all  feverity,  which  the 
habit  of  a  looi'e  unconcerned  life  gives 
them;  but  tell  the  man  of  pleafure  your 
iecret  wants,  cares,  or  ibrrows,  and 
vou  will  find  he  has  given  up  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  paffions  to  the  cravings  of 
his  appetites.  He  little  knows  the  per- 
fefk  joy  he  lofes,  for  the  difappointirig 
gratifications  which  he  purfues.  He 
looks  at  Pleaiure  as  {lie  approaches,  and 
comes  to  him  with  the  recommendation 
of  warm  wifhes,  gay  looks,  and  grace- 
ful motion  5  but  he  does  not  oblcrve 
how  me  leaves  his  pielcnce  witli  dif- 
order,  impotence,  down-cair.  fhame,  and 
confcious  imperfection.  She  makes  our 
youth  inglorious,  our  age  lhameful. 

Will  Honeycomb  gives  us  twenty  in- 
timations in  an  evening  of  ieveral  hags 
whofe  bloom  was  given  up  to  liis  arms  ; 
and  would  raife  a  value  to  himfelf  for 
having  had,  as  the  phrafe  is,  very  good 
women.  Will's  good  women  are  the 
comfort  of  his  heart,  and  fupnort  him, 
I  warrant,  by  the  memory  of  paft  in- 
terviews with  perfons  of  their  condition. 
No,  there  is  not  in  the  world  an  occa- 
fum  wherein  vice  makes  Ib  tan' 

ve,  as  at  the  meeting  of  two  old 
people  who  have  been  partners  in  un- 
utablf-  pleafure.     To  rci!  a 
M   lady  that  Ihe  once  had  a  good 
•-  a  defunct  wencher  that  he  once 
was  the  admired  thing  of  the  town,  are 
jfatires  inttead  of  applauies  ;  but  on  th<? 
other  fide,  coniider  the  old  age  of  thole 
•who  have  pa/Ted  the;.  .".boui, 

indulhy,  and  virtue,  t 
them   but  appear   the   more   venerable, 
andt'ne  imperfections  of  tUeir  l>ou;ts  are 
beheld  as  a  misfortune  to  human  fociety 
that  their  make  is  fo  lirtif  ; 

But  to  return  more  directly  to  my 
man  of  vvit  and  pleafure.     In  all  orders 
of  men,  wherever  this  is  the  rh;</ 
racier,   the  perfon  who  \\' 
negligent  friend^  father,  dnd  hutband, 
and  entails  poverty  on  hii  imb  u.py  de 


fettlements,  are  the  legacies  a  man  of 
wit  and  pleafure  leaves  to  his  family. 
All  the  poor  rogues  that  make  fuch  la- 
mentable (beeches  after  every  feflions  at 
Tyburn,  were,  in  their  way,  men  of 
wit  and  pleafure,  before  they  fell  into 
the  adventures  which  brought  them 
thither. 

Irreiblution  and  procraftination  mail 
a  man's  affairs,  are  the  natural  efFe6ls 
of  being  addicted  to  pleafure :  difhonour 
to  the  gentleman  and  bankruptcy  to  the 
trader,  are  the  portion  of  either  whofe 
chief  purpofe  of  life  is  delight.  The 
chief  caufe  that  this  purfuit  has  been  in 
a!i  ages  received  with  fo  much  quarter 
from  the  foberer  part  of  mankind,  has 
been  that  fome  men  of  great  talents  have 
facrificed  themfelves  to  it :  the  mining 
qualities  of  fuch  people  have  given  a 
beauty  to  whatever  they  were  engaged 
in,  and  a  mixture  of  wit  has  recom- 
men-ied  madnefs.  For  let  any  man 
who  knows  what  it  is  to  have  parTed 
much  time  in  a  feries  of  jollity,  mirth, 
wit,  or  humorous  entertainments,  look 
back  at  what  he  was  all  that  while  a  do- 
ing, and  he  will  find  that  he  has  been 
at  one  inftant  (harp  to  fome  man  he  is 
lorry  to  have  offended,  impertinent  to 
fome  one  it  was  cruelty  to  treat  with  fuch 
freedom,  ungracefully  noify  at  fuch  a 
time,  unlkilfully  open  at  fuch  a  time, 
unmercifully  calumnious  at  fuch  a  time} 
and  from  the  whole  courfe  of  his  ap- 
plauded fatisfaclions,  unable  in  the  end 
to  recollect  any  circumftance  which  can 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  mind 
alone,  or  which  he  would  put  his  cha- 
racter upon  with  other  men.  Thus  it 
is  with  thole  who  are  beft  made  for  be- 
coming plcafuresj'  but  how  monftrous 
is  it  in  the  generality  of  mankind  who 
pretend  this  way,  without  genius  or  in- 
clination towards  it!  The  fcene  then  is 
wild  to  an  ( Anuvnc-ance  :  this  is  as  if 
fools  (houid  mim-.c  madmen.  Pleafure 
of  this  kind  is  the  intemperate  meals  and 
hi*  common  rate  of  the 
country  gentlemen,  whofe  practice  and 
Vv-:iv  of  enjoyment  is  to -put  an  end  as 
:o  that  little  particle  of 
reafon  they  have  when  thev  are  fober : 
thele  men  oi  wit  and  pleaiure  difpatch 
their  iefctes  as  faft  as  pofiihle  by  drink- 
ing until  they  c  .  imoaking 
•hey  cnnnui  iU-,  and  roaring  until 
they  cannot  hear. 


N*  CLIf- 
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Ol'i  vip  $v\Xwv  ytun,  rar.h  Mat  a.' 

HOM.  Ir..  vi.    \ .  146. 

LIKE   I.FAVES   ON    mitS    TH1   HACK  OF   MAN    IS   FOUND. 

POFI. 


THERE  is  no  fort  of  people  whofe 
cojwcdation  is  ib  pleaUm  as  th.it 
•it' military  men  who  derive  their   con- 
tinuity   from  thought 
ami  rcnYclion.      The   i 
which  attend  their  wav  of  iifj 
their  coim. ; 

what  they  have  been  wiuuiies  of, 
.  >  company  can   U-    mote  ..:niai>le 
than  that  of  men  ot"  fenle  who  rue  lo!- 
I    .•  .     if  i  certain  ir: 

:  i  lUons  or   difco •-.. 
•nuhing  more  warm  and  pleafmg 
t'un  we  meet  with   among  men,  who 
aie  ufcd  to  adjull  and  methodize  their 
thoughts. 

.ning  walking  in  the 
-vith  my  friuui  Captain  Sentry, 
could  not,  from  the  many  rela- 
•vhich  I  dicw   hi'-n    ir.to  of  what 
^vhen  he  was  in  tie  fervice,  for- 
:prdlingmy  wonder,  that  tl 
of  death,  which  we,  the  relt  of  man- 
kind, aimourielves  againftwith  Ib  much 
contemplation,  realbn,  and  philofophy, 
ihould  appear  fo   little  in  camps,   that 
common  men  march  into  open  breaches, 
meet  opporite  battalions,  not  only  with- 
out reluctance,  but  with  alacrity.    My 
friend  anfwered  what  I  laid  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  *  What  you  wonder  at 
may  very  naturally  be  the  fubjefl  of 
admiration  to  all  who  are  not  convcr- 
f'tnt  in  camps;  but  when  a  man  has 
i'pent  Ibme  time  in  that  way  of  life,  he 
obferves  a  certain  mechanic  courage 
which  the  ordinary  race  of  men  be- 
come mailers  of  from  acling  always  in 
a  crowd :  they  fee  indeed  many  drop, 
but   then  they  fee  many  more  alive; 
they  obferve  themfelves  efcape  veiy 
narrowly,  and  they  do  not  know  why 
they  mould  not  again.  Befides  which 
general  way  of  loofc  thinking,  they 
ulually  fpend  the  other  part  of  their 
time  in  pleasures   upon  which  their 
minds  arc  fo  intirely  bent,  that  fhort 
labours  or  dangers  are  but  a  cheap 
purchalc  of  jollfty,  triumph,  vi&ory. 


frefli  quarters,  new  llencs,  an>! 
comi:  .11  res.     Such  ai 

thought^  of  the  executive 

,  ami  indeed  of  thegiofh  of  man* 
kimi  in  general;  but  none  of  tiuie 
men  of  mechanical  courage  have  ever 
any  great  figure  iu  the  profef- 
'  .vho  arc  1'ormed 
for  command,  arc  fiu 
toned  themfelves,  out  of  a  confiddra- 
lion  of  greater  good  thai. 
days,  into  fucli  a  negligence  of  their 
he;ng,  as  to  make  it  their  fiilt  pofi- 
tion,  that  it  is  one  day  to  be  refignedj 
and  fmce  it  is,  in  the  profecution  of 
worthy  aclions  and  fervice  of  man- 
kind they  can  uut  it  to  habitual  hazard. 
The  event  ot  our  deiigns,  the  y 
as  it  relates  to  others,  is  uncettain; 
but  as  it  relates  to  ourfelves  it  muit 
be  profperous,  while  we  are  in  tVe 
punuit  of  our  duty,  and  within  the 
terms  upon  which  Providence  has  en- 
fured  our  happinefs,  whether  we  <!;< 
or  live.  All  that  nature  has  pic:> 
mull  be  good;  and  as  death  is  natural 
to  us,  it  is  ablurdity  to  fear  it.  F<.ar 
lofes  it's  purpofe  when  we  are  iuir 
it  cannot  preferve  us,  and  we  fhould 
draw  refolution  to  meet  it  from  the 
impoflibility  to  efcape  it.  Without  a 
resignation  to  the  neccflity  of  ci. 
there  can  be  no  capacity  in  man  tout- 
tempt  any  thing  that  is  glorious;  but 
when  they  have  once  attained  to  th.it 
perfection,  the  pleafuro  of  a  life  fpcnt 
in  martial  adventures,  a:e  as  great 
as  any  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable.  The  force  of  reaJbn  £ 
certain  beauty,  mixed  with  the  con- 
fcience  of  well-doing  and  thidt  of 
glory,  to  all  which  before  was 
ble  and  ghaltly  to  the  imagination. 
Add  to  this,  thit  the  fellowfhip  of 
danger,  the  common  good  of  man- 
kind, the  general  caufe,  and  the  ma- 
nifett  viiiue  you  may  obferve  in  ib 
many  men,  who  made  no  figure  un- 
til that  day,  are  Ib  many  incentives  to 
dcflroy  the  little  confideration  of  their 
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'  own  perfons.  Such  are  the  heroic  part 
4  of  foldiers  who  are  qualified  for  lead- 

*  ers :  as    to  the  reft  whom  I  before 

*  fpoke  of,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but 

*  they  arrive  at  a  certain  habit  of  being 

*  void  of  thought,  infomuch  that  on  oc- 
4  cafion  of  the  moft  imminent  danger 

*  they  are  ftill  in  the  fame  indifference. 

*  Nay  I  remember  an  inftance  of  a  gay 

*  Frenchman,  who  was  led  on  in  battle 
4  by  a  fuperior  officer,  whofe  conduct 

*  it  was  his  cuftom  to  fpeak  of  alvjiys 

*  with  contempt  and  raillery,  and  in  File 
4  beginning  of  the   action  received  a 

*  wound  he  was  fenfible  was  mortal  j 
4  his  reflection  on  this  occafion  was-— 
**  I  wifh  I  could  live  another  hour,  to 
t(  fee   how  this   blundering   coxcomb 
*'  will  .get  clear  of  this  bufinefs." 

'  I  remember  two  young  fellows  who 

*  rid  in  the  fame  fquadron  of  a  troop  of 
'  horfe,  who  were  ever  together;  they 
4  eat,  they  drank,  they  intrigued;  in  a 

*  word,  all  their  pamons  and  affections 
4  feemed  to  tend  the  fame  way,  and 

*  they  appeared  ferviceable  to  each  other 

*  in  them.    We  were  in  the  duflcof  the 

*  evening  to  march  over  a  river,  and  the 

*  troop   thefe   gentlemen    belonged   to 
4  were  to  be  tranfported  in  a  ferry-boat, 
4  as  faft  as  they  could.     One  of  the 
4  friends  was  now  in  the  boat)  while 
4  the  other  was  drawn  up  with  others  by 
4  the  water- fide  waiting  the  return  of 
4  the  boat.    A  diforder  Irappened  in  the 

*  paflage   by  an  unruly  horfe;   and  a 
4  gentleman  who   had  the  rein  of  his 
4  horie  negligently  under  his  arm,  was 
4  forced  into  the  water  by  his  horfe's 
4  jumping   over.     The   friend  on  the 
4  ihore  cried  out — "  Who  is    that   is 
"  drowned  trow?"  He  was  immediate- 
4  ly  anfwered— "  Your  friend,  Harry 
"  Thompfoji.'"     He  very  gravely  re- 

*  plied—"  Ay,  he  had  a  mud  horfe." 

*  This  ihort  epitaph  from  fuch  a  fami- 
4  liar,  without  more  words,  gave  nie, 
4  at  that  time  under  twenty,  a  very  mo- 
4  derate  opinion  of  the  friendship  of 


companions.  Thus  is  affection  and 
every  other  motive  of  life  in  the  gene- 
rality rooted  out  by  the  prefent  bufy 
fcene  about  them:  they  lament  no  man 
whofe  capacity  can  be  fupplied  by  an- 
other; and  where  men  eonverfe  with- 
out delicacy,  the  next  man  you  meet 
with  will  ferve  as  well  as  he  whom 
you  have  lived  with  half  your  life. 
To  fuch  the  devaftation  of  countries, 
the  mifery  of  inhabitants,  the  cries  of 
the  pillaged,  and  the  Client  forrow  of 
the  great  unfortunate,  are  ordinary  ob- 
jects; their  minds  are  bent  upon  the 
little  gratifications  of  their  own  fenfes 
and  appetites,  forgetful  of  compaflion, 
infenfible  of  glory,  avoiding  only 
fhame;  their  whole  heart  is  taken  up 
with  the  trivial  hope  of  meeting  and 
being  merry.  Thefe  are  the  people 
who  make  up  the  grofs  of  the  foldiery; 
but  the  fine  gentleman  in  that  band 
of  men,  is  fuch  a  erne  as  1  have  now 
in  my  eye,  who  is  foremoft  in  all 
danger  to  which  he  is  ordered.  His 
officers  are  his  friends  and  compa- 
nions, as  they  are  men  of  honour  and 
gentlemen ;  the  private  men  his  bre- 
thren, as  they  are  of  his  fpecies.  He 
is  beloved  of  all  that  behold  him:  they 
wirti  him  in  danger  as  he  views  their 
ranks,  that  they  may  have  occafions 
to  (Uve  him  at  their  own  hazard.  Mu- 
tual love  is  the  order  of  the  files  where 
he  commands;  every  man  afraid  for 
himfelf  and  his  neighbour,  not  left 
their  commander  mould  punifti  them, 
but  left  he  ihould  be  offended.  Such 
is  his  regiment  who  knows  mankind, 
iand  feels  their  diftrefles  fo  far  as  to 
prevent  them.  Jull  in  diftributing 
what  is  their  due,  he  would  think 
himfelf  below  their  taylor  to  wear  a 
fnip  of  their  clothes  in  lace  upon  his 
own  j  and  below  the  moft  rapacious 
agent,  fliould  he  enjoy  a  farthing 
above  his  own  pay.  Go  on,  brave 
man,  immortal  glory  is  thy  fortune, 
and  immortal  happinefs  thy  reward.' 


N*  CLIII. 
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CLIII.    SATURDAY,    AUGUST  25. 


HABIT   NATURA   UT  ALIARUM  OMNIUM   RERUM  SIC  VIVENDI  MODUM} 

KM   PERACT10   /ETATXS   1ST     TANOJJAM    FABUL/E.       CUJUS    DEFATKiA  I  1- 
0>.  r  M    HM.tRE    DEBEMUS    f  R  JE  S  E  R  T  I  M  A  D  J  U  N  C  T  A  SATIETATE. 

TULL.   DE   StNECT* 

J.IFI,    AS   WELL   At   ALL     OTHER     THINCS,    HAS    IT'S    BOUNDS   ASSIGNED    BY    NA- 
TURE j    ANP    IT'S   CONCLUSION,    LIKE   THE   LAST   ACT  Of   A    PL  AY,  IS   OI.  n   AOEj 
FATIGUE   OF    WHICH   WE    OUGHT    TO   SHUN,    ISFICIALLY     WHEN    OUR    Af- 
TETITES   ARE    FULL*   SATlSflBD. 


OF  all  the  impertinent  wifhes  which 
we  hear  expretled  in  convolution, 
not  one  more  unworthy  a  gen- 
,,  or  a  man  of  liberal  education, 
than  that  of  wiihing  one's  Iclf  younger, 
oblervcd  this  with  is  uiually  in.ule 
upon  fight   of  fume  objccl  which  gives 
the  idea  of  a  pad  action,   that  it  is  no 
clifhonour  to  us  that  we  cannot  now  re- 
•  elle  on  what  was  in  itle.lt  Ihame- 
lul  when  we  performed  it.     It  is  a  cer- 
tain iign  of  a  toolifh  or  a  diflblute  mind  if 
at  our  youth  again  only  for  the 
ftrength  of  bones  and  iinews  which  we 
once  were  maftcrs  of.     It  is,  as  my  au- 
thor has  it,  as  abturd  in  an  old  man  to 
with  for  the  ftrength  of  a  youth,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  young  man  to  wi(h  for 
the  ftrength  of  a  bull  or  a  horfe.    Thele 
willies  are  both  equally  out  of  nature, 
which  Ihould  direft  in  all  things  that 
are  not  contradictory  to  juftice,  law,  and 
,.     But  though  every  old  nun  has 
been  young,  and  every  young  one  hopes 
to  be  old,  there  feems  to  be  a  moft  un- 
natural-mifumlerftanding  between  thofe 
two  Stages  of  life.    This  unhappy  want 
of  commerce  aVifes  from  the  inlolent  ar- 
oce  or  exultation  in  youth,  and  the 
-  nal   defpondence   or   felf-pity  in 
a^e.     A  young  man  whole  pafiion  and 
•on  is  to  be  good  and  wife,  and  an 
old  one  who  has  no  inclination  to  be 
lewd  or  debauched,  are   quite  uncon- 
cerned   in    this    {peculation;    but    the 
cocking  young  fellow  who  treads  upon 
the  toes  of  his  elders,  and  the  old  fool 
who  envies   the  faucy  pride  he  lees  in 
him,  are  the  objects  of  our  prefect  con- 
tempt and  derilion.     Contempt  and  de- 
rihon  are  harm  words;  but  in  what  man- 
ner can  one  give  advice  to  a  youth  in 
the.  puriuit  and  porleflton  of  feudal  plea- 
,  Or  afford  pity  to  an  old  man  in 
the  impotence  and  dclire  of  enjoying 
them?  When  young  men  in  public  places 
in  their  deportment  an  abandon- 


ed refignation  to  their  appetites,  they 

give  to  lobcr  minds  a  proi'pecl  of  a  do- 
fpicable  age,  which,  if  not  interrupted 
by  death  in  the  midlt  of  their  follies, 
mult  certainly  come.  When  :m  old  man 
bewails  the  lofs  of  fuch  gratifications 
which  are  palt,  he  dilcovers  a  monltrou* 
inclination  to  that  which  it  is  not  in  the 
courfe  of  Providence  to  recal.  The 
Itare  of  an  old  man,  who  is  dillatisfied 
merely  for  his  being  fuch,  is  the  moft 
out- of  all  meafures  of  reafon  and  good 
fenfe  of  any  being  we  have  any  account 
of  from  the  highelt  angel  to  the  lowed 
worm.  How  mifcM'able  is  the  contem- 
plation to  conlider  a  libidinous  old  man, 
while  all  created  things,  be  fides  hiwlelf 
and  devils,  are  following  the  order  ot 
Providence,  fretting  at  the  courfe  of 
things,  and  being  almoft  the  fole  male- 
content  in  the  creation  !  But  let  us 
a  little  reflect  upon  what  lie  has  loft 
by  the  number  of  years j  the  paflion* 
which  he  had  in  his  youth  are  not  to  be 
obeyed  as  they  were  then,  but  reafon  is 
more  powerful  now  without  the  difturb- 
ance  of  them.  An  old  gentleman  the 
other  day  in  difcourfe  with  a  friend  ot" 
his,  reflecting  upon  fome  adventures 
they  had  in  youth  together,  cried  out—* 

*  Oh,  Jack,  thofe  were  happy  days!'— 
'  That  is  true,'  replied  his  friend/'  but 
'  methinks  we  go  about  our  bufmefs 

*  more  quietly  than  we  did  then.'    One 
would  think  it  mould  be  no  fmall  fatis- 
faftion  to  have  gone  fo  far  in  our  joiir- 
ney  that  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over  with 
us.     When  life  itfelf  is  a  fever,  as  it  is 
in  licentious  youth,  the  pleafures  of  it 
are  no  other  than  the  dreams  of  a  man 
in  that  diitemper;  and  it  is  as  ablurd  to 
wilh  the  return  of  that  leafon  ot"  life,  as. 
for  a  man  in  health  to  be  lorry  for  the 
lofs  of  gilded  palaces,  fairy  walks,  and 
flowery  pafturesj  with  which  he  remem- 
bers he  was  entertained  in  the  troubled 
(lumbers  of  a  fit  of  ficknefs. 

As 
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As  to  all  the  rational  and  worthy  plea- 
fures  of  our  being,  the  confcience  of  a 
good  fume,  the  contemplation  of  ano- 
ther life,  tne  refpecl  and  commerce  of 
honeft  men,  our  capacities  for  fuch  en- 
joyments are  enlarged  by  years.  While 
health  endures,  the  latter  part  of  life,  in 
fhe  eye  of  reaibn,  is  certainly  the  more 
eligible.  The  memory  of  a  well-fpent 
youth  gives  a  peaceable,  unmixed,  and 
ejegant  pleafure  to  the  mind ;  and  to 
fuch  who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  not  to 
tot£  able  to  look  back  on  youth  with  fa- 
tisfaftion,  they  may  give  themfelves  no 
little  conlblation  that  they  are  under  no 
temptation  to  repeat  their  follies,  and 
that  they  at  urefent  defpife  them.  It 
was  prettily  laid — »*  He  that  would  be 

*  long  an  old  man,  muft  begin  early  to 

*  be  one.'   It  is  too  late  to  refign  a  thing 
aftev  a  man  is  robbed  of  it  5  therefore 
it  is  neceflary  that  before  the  arrival  of 
age  we  bid    adieu  to    the  purfuits   of 
youth,  otherwife  fenfual  habits  will  live 
in  our  imaginations  when  our  limbs 
cannot  be  lubfervient  to  them.     The 
poor  fellow  who  loft  his  arm  laft  fiege, 
will  tell  you,  he  feels  the  fingers  that 
were  buried  in  Flanders  ake  every  cold 
morning  at  Chelfea. 

The  fond  humour  of  appearing  on  the 
gav  and  fafhionable  world,  and  being 
applauded  for  trivial  excellencies,  is 
what  makes  youth  have  age  in  contempt, 
and  makes  age  refign  with  ib  ill  a  grace 
the  qualifications  of  youth:  but  this  in 
both  fexes  is  inverting  all  things,  and 
turning  the  natural  courfe  of  our  minds, 
which  fhould  build  their  approbations 
and  diilikes  upon  what  nature  and  rea- 
ibn dictate,  into  chimera  and  confuhon. 

Age,  in  a  virtuous  perfon,  of  either 
fex,  carries  in  it  an  authority  which 
makes  it  preferable  to  all  the  pleaiures 


of  youth.  If  to  be  faluted,  attended, 
and  confulted  with  deference,  are  in- 
ftances  of  pleafure,  they  are  fuch  as 
never  fail  a  virtuous  old  age.  In  the 
enumeration  of  the  imperfections  and 
advantages  of  the  younger  and  later 
years  of  man,  they  are  fo  near  in  their 
condition,  that,  methinks,  it  mould  be 
inci edible  we  fee  fo  little  commeve  of 
kindnefs  between  them.  If  we  confider 
youth  and  age  with  Tully,  regarding 
the  affinity  to  death,  youth  has  many 
more  chances  to  be  near  it  than  agej 
what  y«uth  can  lay  more  than  an  old 
man,  he  (hall  live  until  night?  Youth 
catches  diftempers  more  eafily,  it's  fick- 
nefs  is  more  violent,  and  it's  recovery 
more  doubtful.  The  youth  indeed 
hopes  for  many  more  days,  fo  cannot 
the  old  man.  The  youth's  hopes  are 
ill-grounded;  for  what  is  more  foolifh 
than  to  place  any  confidence  upon  an 
uncertainty?  But  the  old  man  has  not 
room  fo  much  as  for  hope;  he  is  ftill 
happier  than  the  youth,  he  has  already 
enjoyed  what  the  other  does  but  hope 
for:  one  wifhes  to  live  long,  the  other 
has  lived  long.  But  alas,  is  there  any 
thing  in  human  life,  the  duration  of 
which  can  be  called  long?  There  is 
nothing  which  muft  end  to  be  valued 
for  it's  continuance.  If  hours,  days, 
months,  and  years,  pafs  away,  it  is  no 
matter  what  hour,  what  day,  what 
month,  or  what  year,  we  die.  The  ap- 
plaufe  of  a  good  aftor  is  due  to  him  at 
whatever  fcene  of  the  play  he  makes  his 
exit.  I^is  thus  in  the  life  of  a  man  of 
fenfe,  a  mort  life  is  fufHcient  to  manifeft 
himfelf  a  man  of  honour  and  virtue; 
when  he  ceafes  to  be  fuch  he  has  lived 
too  long;  and  while  he  is  Inch,  it  is  of 
no  confequence  to  him  how  long  he  mall 
be  fo,  provided  he  is  fo  to  his  life's  end. 


N°  CLIV.    MONDAY,    AUGUST  27. 


NEMO  RETENTr   FUIT   TURPISSIMUS- 


Juv.  SAT.  II.  v.  33. 
vo  MAN  E'ER  REACH'D  THE  HEIGHTS  OF  VICE  AT  FIRST.,          TATE. 


M».  SPECTATOR, 

YOU  are  frequent  in  the  mention  of 
matters  which  concern  the  femi- 
nine world,  and  take  upon  you  to  be 
very  fevere  againft  men  upon  all  thofe 
occafions:  but  all  this  while  I  am  afraid 
you  have  been  very  little  converfant 


with  women,  or  you  would  know  the 
generality  of  them  are  not  fo  angry  as 
you  imagine  at  the  general  vices  among 
us.  I  am  apt  to  believe,  begging  your 
pardon,  that  you  are  ftill  what  I  myfelf 
was  once,  a  queer  modeft  fellow;  and 
therefore,  for  yo*r  information,  mall 
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givs  y  int  of  myfelf,  and 

forced  to  wench, 

drink,  which 

ro  the  cha  '    mat\ 

of  wit  -II  with  the 

ladies. 

.   are  to  know  then  that   I 

•;s  fir.iming 
:  r  a  man  ot" 

v,  wit,  and  letuning,  in  one 
t.  I  will  not  deny  but 
laviour  nr.  '. 

in  it  a  ri^ure  of  thought  rather  tlvm  ac- 
.   m:in   ot'   a 

ought  in  his  life, 
,  upon  it,  and  laid,  lie 
n.     There 
>ung  lady  of  virtue  pi  pier. 

•  favour  'he  inn- 
:i;  but  it  had  a  quite  conn  • 

I. 

roldncfs  both  by 
:  of  my  acquaint- 
ance.    In  a  very  link  time- 1  never  came 
into  a  room  but.  I  could  hear  a  whifper 
— '  Here  comes  the  m^id.'     A  girl  of 
humour  \vo,iid^on   fjme  occafion  lay— 
how  do  you   kno.v  more  than 
of  us?"     An  expreffion  of  that 
kind  was  generally  followed  by  a  loud 
laugh  :   in  a  word,  for  no  other  fault  in 
the  world  than  that  they  really  thought 
. ,  I  became 

of  no   conlequence  among  thei;., 
was  received  always  upon  the  foot  of  a 
jelt.     This  made  fo  llrong  an  impref- 
fiun  upon  me,  th.it  I  refolved  to  be  as 
.'•)le  as  the  belt  oi'  the  men  who 
1  at  me  5  but  I  obferved   it  was 
nonuple  for  me  to  be  impudent  at  firit 
thofe  who  knew  mej  my  cha- 
racter   for    modefty  was    lo    nc-i 
wherever  I  had  hitherto  appeared,  that 
I    refolved   to  (hew   my   face    in    new 

rrtcrs  of  the  wo- Id.      Mv  firtt  ftep  I 
!c   with   judgment ;    tor    I  went  to 
Attrop,  and  came  down  among  a  crowd 
.  s,  ut  one  dalh,  the  impu- 
i  fellow  that  they  had  ever  fcen  in 
their  lives.      Flulhed  with  this   fuccefs, 
i         .  •  love  and  was  happy.     Upon  this 
conqu         '.  'lit  it  would  be  unlike 

^•inan  to  u  I  .  ,th  mv  tnii'- 

<iul  crofted  the  country  to  Bury: 
I  could  give  vou  a  very   good   account 
At  thefe 
.("gallantry. 
\oiild  won- 
it,   bat   I   ieianlcd   into  modelty 


upon  coming  among  prople  of  '•, 
much  bt-t  ' 


in 

i  that  the 
•it  me, 

fa  id — *  Blets  us ' 
'  genii  ne  fa- 

! 

' 

v  hopes  ot  ;  a«ui 

inliead  of  returning  the  next  fuu;mer  to 

•/urn,    and  i 
young 
jealous  of  my  place  in  hei 

1  my  point,  and 
i'un- 

,  :t!ul  in  tlu-  autumn  of  the  fame 
ule  my  appearance  at  B.ith.     I 
was  now  got  into  f  talk  pro-r 

per  for  ladies,  and  was  run  into  a  vaft 
acquaintance  among  them,  which  I  al- 
ways improved  to  the  beft  advantage. 
In  all  this  courfe  of  time,  and  fume 
years  following,  I  found  a  fober  modell 
man  was  always  looked  upon  byiboth 
fexes  as  a  precife  unfa(hioned  feilow  of 
no  life  or  fyirit.  It  was  ordinary  for  a 
man  who  had  been  drunk  in  good  com- 
pany, or  palled  a  night  with  a  wench,  to 
fpeak  of  it  the  next  day  before  women 
for  whom  he  had  the  greater!  lefpetl. 
He  was  reproved,  perhaps,  with  a  blow 
of  the  fan,  or  an  *  Oh  fyP  but  the  an- 
gry lady  Hill  preferved  an  apparent  ap- 
probation in  her  countenance  :  he  was 
called  a  (irange  wicked  fellow,  a  fad 
wretch ;  he  fhrugs  his  fhoukters,  fwears, 
receives  another  blow,  (wears  again  he 
did  not  know  he  (wore,  and  all  wa* 
well.  You  might  often  fee  men  game 
in  the  prelence  of  women,  and  throw  at 
once  for  more  than  they  were  worth,  to 
recommend  themfelves  as  men  of  fpirit. 
I  .found  by  long  experience  that  the 
foofeit  principles  and  molt  abandoned- 
behaviour,  carried  all  before  them  in 
prctenfions  to  women  of  fortune.  The 
encouragement  given  to  people  of  this 
Ibunp,  made  me  fuon  throw  off  the  re- 
maining imprefliom  of  a  fober  educa- 
tion. In  the  above-mentioned  places, 
as  well  as  in  town,  I  always  kept  com- 
pany with  thoil-  who  i  >  •  large; 
and  in  due  nrocd's  of  time  I  was  a  j-rttty 
tin-  men,  and  a  very  pivtty 
•  \Tomen.  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  I  hid  lome  melancholy  hours  upon 
the  account  of  t'ie  narrownels  of  my 
forum?,  but  my  conicience  at  th 

;ne  the  comfort  that  1  In. I 
a  P'  qu 
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qualified  nayfelf  for  marrying  a  for- 
tune. 

When  I  had  lived  in  this  manner  for 
fome  time,  and  became  thus  accompli  Hied, 
I  was  now  in  the  twenty- ieventh  year  of 

t>,  about  the  forty -feventh  of  my 
conftitution,  my  health  and  ertate  wait- 

rv  faftj  when  I  happened  to  fall 
into  the  company  of  a  very  pretty  young 
lady  in  her  own  difpofal.  I  entertained 
the  company,  as  we  men  of  gallantry 
generally  do,  with  the  many-haps  and 
difafters',  watchings  under  windows, 
efcapes  from  jealous  hufbands,  and  fe- 

uthtr  perils.  The  young  thing 
was  wonderfully  charmed  with  one  that 
knew  the  world  fo  well,  and  talked  Co 
fine 5  with  Defdemona,  all  her  lover  faid 
affected  her—'  It  was  Itrange,  it  was 
«  wonderous  ftrange.'  In  a  word,  I  faw 
the  impieflion  I  had  made  upon  her, 
and  wich  a  very  little  application  the 
pretty  thing  has  married  me.  There  is 
fo  much  charm  in  her  innocence  and 
beauty,  that  I  do  now  as  much  deteft 
the  courfe  I  have  he-en  in  for  many 
years,  as  I  eyer  did  before  I  entered 
into  it. 

What  I  intend,  Mr.  Spectator,  by 
writing  all  this  to  you,  is,  that  yo\\ 
vvould^  before  you  go  any  further  with 
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your  panegyrics  on  the  fair-fex,  give 
them  fome  led! u res  upon  their  filly  ap- 
probations. It  ii  that  I  am  weary  of 
vice,  and  that  it  was  not  my  natural 
way,  that  I  am  now  fo  faj  recovered  as 
not  to  bring  this  believing  dear  creature 
to  contempt  and  poverty  for  her  gene- 
rofity  to  me.  At  the  fame  time  tell  the 
youth  of  good  education  of  our  lex,  that 
they  take  too  little  care  of  improving 
themfelves  in  little  things;  a  good  air 
at  entering  into  a  room,  a  proper  auda- 
city in  expreffing  hirnfelf  with  gaiety 
and  gracefulnefs,  would  make  a  young 
gentleman  of  virtue  and  fenfe  capable  of 
difcountenancing  the  (hallow  impudent 
rogues  that  fhin«  among  the  women. 

Mr.  Spectator,  I  do  not  doubt  but 
you  are  a  very  fagacious  perfon,  but  you 
are  fo  great  with  Tully  of  late,  that  I 
fear  you  will  contemn  thefe  tilings  as 
matters  of  no  confequence:  but  believe 
me,  Sir,  they  are  of  ihe  higher!  import- 
ance to  human  life}  and  if  you  can  do 
any  thing  towards  opening  fair  eyes, 
you  will  lay  an  obligation  upon  all 
your  contemporaries  who  are  lathers, 
hufbarvd?,  or  brothers  to  females.  Your 
molt  affectionate  humble  lervant, 

T  SIMON  HONEYCOMB. 


N°  CLV.    TUESDAY,    AUGUST  28. 


NUG, 


StRIA    DUCUNT 

HOR.  ARS  POET,  v, 


451, 


JN    MALA- 

THESE    THINGS,   WHICH    NOW   S  E  T.  M    FRIVOLOUS    AND    SLIGHT, 
VILL    PROVE    OF    SERIOUS    C  ON  S  E  <±V  I  *  C  E.  RoSCOMMOK. 

I 

I  Have  more  than  once  taken  notice  of     wants  undemanding  or  breeding.    One 
indecent  licence t.iken  in  difcourfe,      or  two  of  theie  complaints  I  (hall  let 
wherein  the  cunverfation  on  one  part  is      down. 
involuntary,   and  the  effecl  of  fome  ne- 

ceflarycircumftairees.    This  happens  in          MR.  SFICTA-TOR, 
travelling   together   in   the    fame   hired     T  Kt-ep  a  coffee-honfe,  and  am  one  of 
coach,  fitting  near  each  other  in  any     •*•   thole  whom  you  have  thought  fit  tq 
public  arfembly,    or  the  like.     I  have, 
upon  making  obfervations  of  this  fort, 
,-d  innumerable  mcfTagesfrom  that 
part  of  the  fair-fex  whole  lot  in  life  is 
to  be  cf  any  trade  or  public  way  pfr  life. 
Thev  are  all  to  a  woman    urgent  with 
me  to  lay  before  the  world  the  uriht'.ppy 
circs.! mHances  they  are  ynder,  from  the 
unreaionable  liberty  which  is  taken   in 


their  prefence,  to  talk  on  what  fobje&  it 
.ght  fit  by  every  coxcomb  who 


mention  as  an  idol  fome  time  ago.  I 
fufftied  a  good  deal  of  raillery  upon  that 
occation;  but  (hall  heartily  forgive  you, 
wix>  are  the  caufe  of  it,  if  you  will  do 
me  imtice  in  another  point.  What  | 
ailc  of  you  is,  to  acquaint  my  cuftomersj 
vho  are  otherwife  very  good  ones,  that 
I  am  unavoidably  hafped  in  my  bar, 
and  cannot  he;p  hearing  the  improper 
difcourfes  they  are  plfaled  fo  entertain 
me  with.  They  itrive  who  (hnll  fay 

the 
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the  mod  immodeft  things  in  my  hearing. 

At  t: 

loll  at  the  itii't   in  " 

:o  interpret  my  looks  an-1  gc-ihncs 
:,)   their  own  imaginations. 
•.live   condition   I   know  not 
,!t  my  eyes,  place  my  i 
ur  svhit  to  employ  my  felt  in:  but  this 
,,/n  is  to  be  :i  ;c!tt  ami  I  hear  them 
the  end,   with   an   infipid  air  of 
mirth  and  fubtlety — '  Let  her  alone,  (he 
'   knows  as  well  as  we,  for  all  ilu 
•   Co.'     lioo.l  Mi .  'MX. 4  i tor,    pi-. 
gyiulcmen  that  it  is  out  of  all  decency: 
M'.ble  a  woman  may  be  mo- 
deit  and  yet   k<.ep  a  public-houfe.     Be 
,  uuth  the  affront 

is  the  more  unpardonable  becaufc  I  am 

!  to  futfcr  it,  and  cannot  fly  from 

.'uirc  you,  Sir,  the  chearful- 

nei«;  of  life  which  would  arile  from  the 

lionolt  gain  I  have,  is  utterly  loft  to  me, 

•  ic  end  lei's,  flat,  impertinent  plea- 

I  which  I  hear  from  morning  to 

In  a  wonj,   it  is  too  much  for 

me  to  bear;  and  I  defiie  you  to  acquaint 

them,  that  I  will  keep  pen  and  ink  at 

the  bar,  and  wriu*  down  all  they  fay  to 

tor  theprefs.     It 

i-i   poflible  when   they   fee  how  empty 

hey  fpeak,  without  the  advantage 

of  an  impudent  countenance  and  gelhire, 

will  appear,  they  may  come  to  fome  fenfe 

,'itclves,  and  the  in  Cults  they  are 

guilty  of  towards  me.     I  am,  Sir,  your 

moil  humble  icrvant, 

THE  IDOL. 

This  reprefentation  is  fo  juft,  that  it 
is  hard  to  fpeak.  of  it  without  an  indig- 
nation which  perhaps  would  appear  too 
elevated  to  llich  as  can  be  guilty  of  this 
inhuman  treatment,  where  they  fee  they 
affront  a  modelt,  plain,  and  ingenuous 
behaviour.     This  correfpondent  is  not 
the  only  fufferer  in  this  kind,  for  I  have 
both  from  the  Royal  and 
.'ii   the   f.ime    fubiecl. 
They  tell   me  that  a  young  fop  cannot 
buy  a  pair  of  gloves,  but  he  is  at  the 
•training  for  fovne  in^. 
;.<y  to  the  young  woman  who 
helps  them  on.     It  is  no  fmall  addition 
calamity,  that  the  rogues  buy  as 
u  the  pUinfcit  nr  :l  cuf- 

^vhich,  they 

;jon  their    counters  half  an  hour 

longer  than   ther  need,    to  drive  away 

uilomers,  who  are  to  (hare  their 

•iner.ces  with  the  milliner,  or  go 


to  another  (hop.     Letters  from  'Change 

Alley  are  full  of  the  lame  i 
girls  tell   me  except   I  can  ch::(e  fome 
eminent  HIM  jitney 

fliall  in  a  fliort  time  fail.  It  is  very  un- 
accountable, that  men  can  liu\e  Co  little 
deference  to  all  mankind  wl.u  pafs  by 
them,  as  to  bear  being  fecn  to)ing  by 
two's  and  three's  at  a  time,  with  no  other 
purpofe  but  to  appear  gay  enough  to 
keep  up  a  light  comcrfation  of  common- 
place jells,  to  the  injury  of  her  whole 
credit  is  certainly  hurt  by  it,  though 
their  own  may  be  llrong  enough  to  bear 
it.  When  we  come  to  :t  ac- 

counts of  thefe  converfations,  ir  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but  that  their  difc 
will  raife  the  ufual  llile  of  buying  and 
felling:  inftead  of  the  plain  downright 
lying,  and  aflcing  and  bidding  fo  une- 
qually to  what  they  will  really  give  and 
take,  we  may  hope  to  have  from  thefe  fine 
folks  an  exchange  of  compliments. 
There  mult  certainly  be  a  great  deal 
of  pleafant  difference  between  the  com- 
merce of  lovers,  and  that  of  all  other 
dealers,  who  are,  in  a  kind,  adverfaries. 
A  fealed  bond,  or  a  bank-note,  would 
be  a  pretty  gallantry  to  convey  unfeen 
into  the  hands  of  one  whom  a  director 
is  charmed  with;  otherwife  the  city- 
loiterers  are  (till  more  unreafonable  th.-m 
thole  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  :  at 
the  New  Exchange  they  are  eloquent 
for  want  of  cauh/  but  in  the  city  they 
ought  with  cafh  to  fupply  their  want  of 
eloquence. 

If  one  might  be  ferious  on  this  pre- 
vailing folly,  one  might  obferve,  that  it 
is  a  melancholy  thing,  when  the  < 
is  mercenary  even  to  the  buying  and 
felling  our  very  perfons;  that  young 
women,  though  they  have  never  fo  great 
attractions  from  nature,  are  never  the 
nearer  beincr  happily  difpofed  of  in  mar- 
riage; I  fay,  it  is  very  hard  umi 

'.:  v,  it  fhall  not  be  poflible  for  them- 
to  go  into  away  of  trade  frr  their  main- 
tenance, but  their  very  excellencies  and 
perfonal  perfections  lhall  be  a 

;•  to  them,  anil  fubjeft  them  to  be 
treated  as  if  they  ttood  thereto  fell  their 
prifons  to  proftitution.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  n  circumlbmce  to 

one  who  has  made  any  obi 
the  world,  than    one-  of  thofe 
creatures  expofrd  to  bankruptcy.  When 
that  happens,  none  of  thefe  toying  fools 
\vill  do  any  more  than  any  other  man 
they  meet  to  preferve  her  from  infamy^ 
%  P  »  infult, 
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intuit,  and  diftemper.  A  woman  is  na- 
tu rally  more  helplefs  than  the  other  fex; 
affd  a  man  of  honour  and  fen  Is  mould 
have  this  in  his  view  in  all  manner  of 
commerce  with  htr.  Were  this  well 
:d,  inconfideration,  ribaldry,  and 
nonfenfe,  would  not  be  more  natural  to 
entertain  women  with  than  men;  and 
it  would  be  as  much  impertinence  to  go 
into  a  (hop  of  one  of  thefe  young  wo- 
men without  buying,  as  into  that  of  any 
other  trader.  I  fhall  end  this  ('pecula- 
tion with  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a 
pretty  milliner  in  the  city. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

IHave  read  your  account  of  beauties, 
and  was  not  a  little  furprifed  to  find 
no  character  of  ir.yfelf  in  it.  1  do  af- 
fure  you  I  have  little  elfe  to  do  but  to 
give  audience  as  I  am  fuch.  Here  are 
merchant?  of  no  fmall  confederation, 
who  call  in  as  certainly  as  they  go  to 


"Change,  to  fay  fomething  of  myrognifh 
eye  :  and  here  is  one  who  .makes  me 
once  or  twice  a  week  tumble  over  all 
n:y  goods,  and  then  owns  it  was  only  a 
gallantry  to  fee  me  a6l  with  thdc  pretty 
hands;  then  lays  out  three- pence  in  a 
little  ribband  for  his  wriftbands,  and 
thinks  he  is  a  man  of  great  vivacity. 
There  is  an  ugly  thing  not  far  off  me, 
whofe  (hop  is  frequented  only  by  people 
of  bufmcfs,  that  is  ail  day  long  as  hufy 
as  pofllblt.  Muft  I  that  am  a  beauty 
be  treated  with  for  nothing  but  my 
beauty  ?  Be  pleafed  to  aflign  rates  to 
my  kind  glances,  or  make  all  pay  who 
come  to  fee  me,  or  I  fhall  be  undone  by 
my  admirers  for  want  of  cuftonu'rs. 
Albacinda,  Eudofia,  and  ail  the  reft, 
would  be  ufed  jull  as  we  are,  if  they 
were  in  our  condition;  therefore  pray 
confider  the  diftref  s  of  us  the  lower  or- 
der of  beauties,  and  I  fhall  be 
T  Your  obliged  humble  fervant. 


CLVI.    WEDNESDAY,   AUGUST  29 


SED  TU  SIMUL  OBLIGASTI 
VOTIS  CAPUT,   ENITESCIS 

fULCHKIOK    MULTO-— — — 


HOR.  L.  IT.  OD.  viii.  v.  5. 


•BUT   THOU, 


SINCE   PERJUR    D,    DOST   MOR*    CHARMING   GROW, 


DUKE. 


I  Do  not  think  any  thing  could  make 
a  pleafanter  entertainment,  than  the 
hiftory  of  the  reigning  favourites  among 
».!•«  women  from  time  to  time  about  this 
town:  in  fuch  an  account  we  ought  to 
have  a  faithful  confeflion  of  each  lady 
for  what  fne  liked  fuch  and  fuch  a  man, 
and  he  ought  to  tell  us  by  what  parti- 
cular action  or  drefs  he  believed  he 
fhoukl  be  moft  fuccefsful.  As  for  my 
part,  I  have  always  made  as  eafy  a  judg- 
ment when  a  man  drefles  for  the  ladies, 
as  when  he  is  equipped  for  hunting  or 
courfing.  The  woman's  man  is  a  per- 
ibn  in  his  air  and  behaviour  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  reft  of  our  fpecies  :  his 
garb  is  more  loofe  and  negligent,  his 
manner  more  foft  and  indolent;  that  is 
to  fay,  in  both  thefe  cafes  there  is  an 
apparent  endeavour  to  appear  uncon- 
cerned and  carelefs.  In  catching  birds 
the  fowkrs  have  a  method  of  imitating 
s>  their  voices  to  bring  them  to  the  fnarej 
and  your  woinent  men  have  always  a 
iimiiitudc  of  the  creature  they  hope  to 


betray,  in  their  own  converfation.  A 
woman's  man  is  very  knowing  in  all 
that  patfes  from  one  family  to  another, 
has  little  pretty  officioufnerTes,  is  not 
at  a  lofs  for  what  is  good  for  a  cold,  and 
it  is  not  amifs  if  he  has  a  bottle  of  Jpirit* 
in  his  pocket  in  cafe  of  a,ny  fudden  in- 
difpofition. 

Curiofity  having  been  my  prevailing 
paflion,  and  indeed  the  fole  entertain- 
ment of  my  life,  I  have:  fomef  imes  made 
it  my  bufmels  to  examine  the  courie  of 
intrigues  as  well  as  the  manners  and  ac- 
complifhmentsof  fuch  as  have  been  monV 
fuccefsful  that  way.  In  all  my  ob- 
fervation,  I  never  knew  a  man  of  good 
underftanding  a  general  favourite;  ibme 
fingiilarityin  his  behaviour,  Ibme  whim 
in  his  way  of  life,  and  what  would  have 
made  him  ridiculous  among  the  men, 
has  recommended  him  to  the  ether  fex. 
I  mould  be  very  forry  to  offend  a  people 
fo  fortunate  as  theie  of  whom  I  am 
fpeaking;  but  let  any  one  look  over  the 
old  beaux,  and  he  will  find  the  man  of 

iuccefs 
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: -lling 

,    K;i    dlcf- 
-,rpaf- 

about 

uridc 

lil    tlut   he 

11   of  being  well 

women,    to   plc.ifo  any  one 

vou  are  to 

know,  thai  ;bition 

:'cx  to  gain 
.thers.  My 
:.l»  lays  it 

common  bite  with  him,  to  lay  fulpicions 
ilur  lie  w..  r.emy, 

that  is   f>me  iiv:il  beauty,   to  K 
\vith  herlilf.     A  little  fpitc  is  natural 
to  a  gi  ,  and  it  is  ordinary  to 

•••How  left  another 

Jh.nild  hmv  h;m.  Tlut  impudent  toad 
ce  fares  well  among  all  the  ladies 
he  converges  with,  for  no  other  realuii 
in  tht  world  but  that  he  has  the  fkill  to 
keep  them  from  explanation  with  one 
another.  Did  they  know  there  is  not 
one  who  likes  him  in  her  heart,  each 
would  declare  her  fcorn  of  him  the  next 
moment;  but  he  is  well  received  by  tin  m 
hecaufe  it  is  the  f  aihion,  and  oppofition 
to  each  other  bungs  them  infenlibly  into 
an  imitation  of  each  other.  What  adds 
to  him  the  greatefl  grace  is,  that  the 
ni  thief,  as  they  call  him,  is  the 
molt  inconltant  creature  living,  has  a 
wondeiful  deal  of  wit  and  humour,  and 
never  wants  fomething  to  fay;  befidcs 
all  which,  he  has  a  molt  fpiteful  dan- 
tongue  if  you  fliouid  provoke 

To  make  a  woman's  man,  he  muft 
not  be  a  man  of  lenfe,  or  a  fool;  the 
bufinefs  is  to  entertain,  and  it  is  much 
better  to  have  a  facility  of  arguing,  than 
a  capacity  of  judging  right.  But  the 
plealantelt  of  all  the  women's  equipage 

•jr  regular  vilitantsj  thefeare'vo- 
luntt.\  ,  without  hopes 

of  pay  or  yf  1ermn:i  :  it  is  enough  that 

\n  lead   out  from  a  public  place, 
that  they  arc-  admitted  on  a  public  day, 
and  can  be  allowed  to  pals  away  part  of 
that  heavy  l.j<ul,  their  time,  in  the  coin- 
But   commend   me 

all  others  to  thofe  who  are  J. 
of  ladies  j  thefc  .. 

tleme:  -i  the  company  is 

in  town,    i  -.plirti- 

Cii  wilh  the  knu.v  .  .,iii:uy 


occurrences  about  court  and  town , 

• 

f  all  moralit)  i  only 

in  being  publicly  dccei.i,  j, 
folute. 

•'onderful  how  far  a  fond  opinion 
of  lierlclf  can  carry  a  woman,  to 

n  the  l«art  ic-gard  to  a  profcfied 
known    woman's   man:    but   us 

ill  the  women  who  are  in  the  loin 

of  gallantries  ever  hears  any  thing  of 

the  common  fen  mads, 

but    are    micr'ained    with  a  continual 

round  of  flatteries,  they  cannot  b 

s  es   enough  to  make 
arguments  for  the.r  own  conduct  from 
the  behaviour  of  thefc  men  to  o 
It  is   Ib   far  otherwife,  that  a  e- 
fame  of  falfhood  in  this  kind,   is  a  re- 
commendation; and  the  coxcomb,  load- 
ed with  the  favours  of  many  others,  is 
received  like  a  victor  that  difdains  hj* 
trophies,  to  be  a  victim  to  die  prefent 
charmer. 

If  you  fee  a  man  more  full  of  gerburc 
than  ordinary  in  a  public  aflembly,if  loud 
upon  no  occafion,  if  negligent  of  the 
company  round  him,  and  yet  laying 
wait  for  deftroying  by  that  negligence, 
you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has 
ruined  many  a  fair-one.  The  woman's 
man  exprdfes  himlelf  wholly  in  that 
motion  which  we  call  ftrutting:  an  ele- 
vated che(l,  a  pinched  hat,  a  mcafurablc 
ftep,  and  a  fly  furveying  eye,  are  th« 
marks  of  him.  Now  and  then  you  fee 
a  gentleman  with  all  thefe  accomplim- 
;  but  alas,  any  one  of  them  is 
i  to  undo  thoulands:  when  a  gen- 
tleman with  fuch  perfections  adds  to  it 
fuitable  learning,  there  fhould  be  public 
warning  of  his  rcfidcnce  in  town,  tint 
we  may  remove  our  wives  and  daughter*. 
It  happens  fomttimes  that  fuch  a  fine 
man  has  read  all  the  mifcellany  poems, 
a  few  of  our  comedies,  and  has  the 
transition  of  Ovid's  Epiftles  by  hcait. 
Oh  if  it  were  polTible  that  f.ich  a  one 
could  be  as  true  as  he  is  charming  1 
But  that  is  too  much,  the  women  will 
ihare  ^iicli  a  dear  falle  man  :  a  little 
gallantly  to  htm  him  talk  one  would 
indulge  one's  il-if  in,  let  him  reckon 
the  iticks  of  i. ne's,  fan,  Jay  fomething 
of  the  Cupids  in  it;  and  then  call  one 
ny  (oft  ru'mfs  which  a  rran  of 
his  learning  has  at  his  fingers  end?. 
There  Cure  is  fome  excufe  for  frailty, 
when  attacked  by  fuch  force  againtt  a 
weak  woman.'  Such  is  the  foliloquy 

of 
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of  many  a  lady  one  might  name,  at  the 
fight  of  one  of  thef'e  who  makes  it  no 
iniquity  to  go  on  from  day  to  day  in  the 
fn1  of  woman- Daughter. 

It  is  certain  that  people  are  got  into  a 
way  of  affectation,  with  a  manner  of 
overlooking  the  moft  Iblid  virtues,  and 
admiring  the  moft  trivial  excellencies. 
The  woman  is  fo  far  from  expecting  to 
be  contemned  for  being  a  very  injudici- 


ous filly  animal,  that  while  flic  can  prt- 
ferve  her  features  and  her  mien,  (he 
knows  me  is  ft. 11  the  object  of  defire ; 
and  there  is  a  fort  of  fecret  ambition, 
from  reading  frivolous  books,  and  keep- 
ing as  frivolous  company,  each  fide  to 
be  amiable  in  perfection,  and  arrive  at 
the  characters  of  the  dear  deceiver  and 
the  perjured  fair.  T 


NO  CLVII.     THURSDAY,    AUGUST  30. 

—  GENIUS   VATALE   COMES    <^C  I    TEMPERAT   ASTRUM, 
KATUR*    UEUS   HUMANE,     MORTALIS   IN    UNUM- 

QU  ODOUECAPUT— •  TT  -r- 

HOR.  EP.  II.  L.I.    T,  I?7, 

IMITATED. 


•THAT    DIRECTING 


WHO  FORMS  THE  GENIUS  IN  THE  NATAL  HOUR: 
THAT  GOD  OF  NATURE,  WHO,  WITHIN  US  STILT., 
INCLINES  OUR  ACTION,  NOT  CONSTRAINS  OUR  WILL, 


Po»r, 


I  Am  very  much  at  a  lofs  to  exprefs 
by  any  word  that  occurs  to  me  in 
our  language  that  which  is  understood 
by  Indoles  in  Latin.  The  natural  dil- 
pofition  to  any  particular  art,  fcience, 
profeilion,  or  trade,  is  very  much  to  be 
confulted  in  the  cate  of  youth,  and  ftu- 
died  by  men  for  their  own  conduct  when 
they  form  to  themfelves  any  fcheme  of 
life.  It'  is  wonderfully  hard  indeed  for 
a  man  to  judge  of  his  own  capacity  im- 
partially j  that  may  look  great  to  me 
which  may  appear  little  to  another,  and 
I  may  be  carried  by  fondnefs  towards 
mylelf  fo  far,  as  to  attempt  things  too 
high  for  my  talents  and  accomplifh- 
ments ;  but  it  is  not  methinks  fo  very 
difficult  a  matter  to  make  a  judgment  cf 
the  abilities  of  others,  especially  of  thole 
who  are  in  their  infancy.  My  com- 
mon-place book  directs  me  on  this  cc- 
cafion  to  mention  the  dawn  ing  of  great- 
nefb  in  Alexander,  who,  being  afked  in 
his  youth  to  contend  for  a  prize  in  the 
Glympick  games,  an  ("were  d  he  would, 
if  he  had  kings  to  run  againft  him.  Caf- 
fius,  who  was  one  of  the  confpirators 
aeainft  Cxlar,  gave  as  great  a  proof  of 
his  temper,  when  in  his  childhood  he 
ftruck  a  play- fellow,  the  Con  of  Sylia, 
for  fayirg  his  father  was  matter  of  the 
Roman  people.  Sripio  is  reported  to  ' 
have  ar.fwered,  when  fome  flatterers  at 
(upper  were  afkmg  him  what  the  Ro- 
mans ihould,  do  for  a  general  after  hie 


death — f  Take  Marius."  Marius  was 
then  a  very  boy,  and  had  given  no  in- 
ftances  of  his  valour;  but  it  was  vilible 
to  Scipio  from  the  manners  of  the  youth, 
that  he  had  a  foul  formed  for  the  at- 
tempt and  execution  of  great  under- 
takings. I  mud  confeis  1  have  very 
often  with  much  forrow  bewailed  the 
misfortune  of  the  children  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, when  Iconfider'the  ignorance  and 
undifcerning  of  the  generality  of  ichool- 
m afters.  The  boalted  liberty  we  talk 
of  is  but  a  mean  reward  for  the  long 
fervitude,  the  many  heart- achs  and  ter- 
rors, to  which  our  childhood  is  expofed 
in  going  through  a  grammar  Ichool : 
many  of  thefe  ftupid  tyrants  exercife 
their  cruelty  withoiit  any  manner  of 
distinction  of  the  capacities  cf  children, 
or  the  intention  of  parents  in  their  be- 
half. There  are  many  excellent  tem- 
pers which  are  worthy  to  be  nouriihtd 
and  cultivated  with  all  poffible  diligence 
and  care,  that  were  nevt-r  dcii^ned  to 
be  acquainted  with  Ariftotle,  Tully,  or 
Virgil  j  and  there  are  as  many  who  have 
capacities  for  understanding  every  word 
thole  great  peribns  have- writ,  and  vet 
were  not  born  to  have  any  reli/h  or  their 
writings.  For  want  of  this  common 
and  obvious  difceming  in  thoie  who 
have  the  care  of  youth,  we  have  fo  many 
hundred  unaccountable  creatures  every 
age  whipped  up  into  iirtat  ichoiars,  that 
are  for  ever  near  a  right  naderAanding., 

MN| 
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.\nd  \vill  ncvt".  rmirr  at  it.     Thefe  are 
the  fcundal  of  letters,  and  thcfe  are  ge- 

•:>oaretou 
ilc  of  lhaim-and  honour  is  enough 

:  :t felt' in  01  I 

•I  punimment,  much  more  ton. mi 
tlu-  niin.l>  ot   nn  >  i  innocent 

:i.    li  happen;,,  I  doubt  not, 

a  year,  th.it  a  lad  is  ch  tf- 
i  good 

..    that    makes   him   n 
ble  of  knowing  what  his  teacher  means  : 
a  brilk  imag'.nation  very  often  mav  fug- 
en  or,  which  a   lad   coui 

'  he  had  ta- 
in cor.-  .  his  mafter  incxplain- 

. .it  th'-re  is  no  im-rcy  even  u< 
a  wrong  int  .mini1,, 

the  fiiftcrings  of  the  fcholir's  ta> 
lo  i\  hike-,  of  his  mind. 

,  lent  ih.it  no  boy  who  will 
not  be  allured  to  letters  without  blows, 
will  ever  be  brought  to  any  thing  with 
thorn.  A  great  or  good  mind  mult  ne- 
ceMarily  be  the  worle  for  fuch  indigni- 
i-l  change  to  loft-  ot  r.'s 
virtue  for  the  improvement  of  it's  know- 
ledge. No  one  who  has  gone  through 
what  they  call  a  gre.u  fchool,  but  mull 
remember  to  have  feeu  child: en  of  ex- 
cellent and  ingenuous  natures,  as  has 
afterwards  appeared  in  their  manhood; 

no   m.ui   h.is   parted  thiov, 
way  of  education  but  mull  have  ieen  an 
inger.1.:  are  expiring  with  ih.une, 

with  i  ;ieleeching  forrow,  and 

lilcnt  tens,  throw  up  it's  honell  eyes, 
and  kneel  on  it's  tender  knees  to  an  in- 
!e  blockhead,  to  be  forgiven  the 
falle  quantity  of  a  word  in  making  a  La- 
tin verfe:  the  child  is  punifhtd,  and  the 
next  day  he  commits  a  like  crim^,  and 
ib  a  third  with  the  fame  confequence. 
I  would  fain  aik  any  reafonai 
whether  this  lad,  in  the  Umplicity  of  his 
native  innocence,  full  of  fhame,  arid  ca- 
pable of  any  imprefiton  from  that  grace 
of  foul,  was  not  fr.ttr  for  any  ^urpofe 
in  tlvs  life,  thin  after  that  fp:»rk  of  vir- 
tue is  exunguiflied  in  him,  though  he 
is  able  to  write  twenty  verfes  in  an  even- 
ing? 

8eneca  lavs,  afrer  his  exalted  way  of 
talking — '  As  t'p.v  immortal  gods  never 
learnt  any  virtue,  though  they  are  en- 
dued wsi'a  all  that  is  good;  ib  there 
men  who  have  fo  natural  a 
propenfity  to  what  they  (hould  follow, 
that  they  learn  it  almott  as  loon  a* 


'  they  hear  it.*     Plants  and  vegetable* 
•.'.:    cultivated  into  the  production  of  finer 
fmit  than  they  would  yield  without  that 
d  yet  we  cannot  entertain  hopes 
of  producing  a  tender   conlcious 
into  afts  of  virtue,  without  the  lame 
method  as   is  ufed  to  cu<  timb 
give  new  Hiape  to  a  piece  of  ttone. 

li  is  wholly  to  this  dieadful  pt  aft  ice 
th.it  w  utea  certain  li.. 

and   ierocity  which   fomc   men,  though 
!  i  rated,  C.T  ilicm  in 

all  their  behaviour.  To  be  bred  like  a 
gentleman,  and  punifhed  like  a  ma4e- 
mull,  as  we  fee  it  does,  produce 
that  illiberal  faucinefs  which  we  fee 
fometimes  in  men  of  lefer*. 

Th'-  Spartan  boy  who  fuffercd  the  fox, 
which  he  had  ttolcn  and  hid  under  his 
coat,  to  eat  into  his  bowels,  I  dare  fay 
had  not  half  the  wit  or  petulance  which 
we  learn  at  great  fchool s  among  us ;  but 
the  glorious  fenfe  of  honour,  or  rather 
fear  of  fhame,  which  he  demon ttrated  in 
that  aclion,  was  worth  all  the  learning 
in  the  world  without  it. 

It  is,  methinks,  a  very  melancholy 
conh.lfiation,  that  a  little  negligence 
can  fpo.l  us,  but  great  induftry  is  necef- 
fary  to  improve  us;  the  moft  excellent 
natures  are  foon  depreciated,  but  evil 
tempers  are  long  before  they  are  exalted 
into  good  habits.  To  help  this  by  pu- 
nimments,  is  the  fame  thing  as  killing 
a  man  to  cure  him  of  a  diftemper;  whea 
he  comes  to  fuffer  riuniOiment  in  that 
one  circumllance,  he  is  brought  below 
the  exigence  of  a  rational  creature,  and 
is  in  the  ftate  of  a  brute  that  moves  only 
by  the  admonition  of  llripes.  But  fmce 
this  cultom  of  educating  by  the  lafh  is 
fuffered  by  the  gentry  of  Great  Britain, 
I  would  prevail  only  that  honell  heavy 
lads  may  be  difmifled  from  flavery  fooner 
than  they  are  at  prefent,  and  not  whip- 
ped on  to  their  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
year,  whether  they  expe£l  any  progrefs 
from  them  or  not.  Let  the  child's  ca- 
pacity be  forthwith  examined,  and  he 
fent  to  feme  mechanic  way  of  life,  with- 
out refpecl  to  his  birth,  if  nature  dc- 
f;^ned  him  for  nothing  higher  :  let  him 
go  before  he  has  innocently  lutfered, 
and  is  debafed  into  a  dereliction  of  mind 
for  being  what  it  is  no  guilt  to  be,  a 
plain  man.  1  would  not  here  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  faid,  that  our  leai 
of  either  robe  who  have  been  whipped 
at  fchool,  are  not  ftili  .  He  and 

liberal 
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liberal  mmds;  but  I  am  fure  they  had 
been  much  more  fo  than  they  are,  had 
they  never  fuftered  that  infamy. 

But  though  there  is  fo  little  care,  as 
I  have  obierved,  taken,  or  obfervation 
made  of  the  natural  ftrain  of  men,  it  is 
no  fmall  comfort  to  me,  as  a  Spectator, 
that  there  is  any  right  value  fet  upon  the 
boza  Indoles  of  other  animals ;  as  appears 
by  the  following  advertifement  handed 
about  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  fub- 
fcribedby  Enos Thomas,  a  perfon  whom 
I  have  not  the  honour  to  know,  but 
fuppofe  to  be  profoundly  learned  in 
boric  -fiefb. 


'  A  chefnut  horfe  called  Caefar,  bred 

*  by   J-imes   Daicy,   Efq.   at   Stdbury, 
'  near  Richmond)  in  the  county  of  Yorkj 
'  his  grandam  was  his  old  royal  mare, 

*  and  got  by  Biunderbufs,  which  was 
'  got  by  Hemfly-Turk,  and  he  got  by 
'  Mr.   Couranf  s   Arabian,  which  got 
'  Mr.  Min (hill's  Jews-trump.  Mr.Cae- 
'  far  fold  him  to  a  nobleman,  coming 

*  five  years  old,  when  he  had   but  one 
'  fweat,  for  three  hundred  guineas.     A 
'  guinea  a  leap  and  trial,  and  a  (hilling 

*  the  man. 

T  *•        «  ENOS  THOMAS." 


N°  CLVIII. 


FRIDAY,    AUGUST  31, 


•NOS   HJEC   KOVIMUS   ISSI   NIHIL, 


XV  E    KNOW   THESE   THINGS   TO  BE   MERE    TRIFLES, 


MARTIAL. 


OUT  cf  a  firm  regard   to  impar- 
tiality.,  I  print  thefe  letter's,  let 
them  make  for  me  or  not. 

«R.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Have  obferved  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  your  rhapibdies,  as  you 
once  very  xvell  called  diem,  you  are  very 
indurtrious  to  overthrow  all  that  many 
your  fuperiors  who  have  gone  before 
you  have  made  their  rule  of  writing.  I 
am  now  between  fifty  and  iixty,  and  had 
the  honour  to  be  well  with  the  firll  men 
of  tarte  and  gallantry  in  the  joyous  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second:  we  then  had,  I 
humbly  prefume,  as  good  underftand- 
ings  among  us  as  any  now  can  \> 
to.  As  for  yourielf,  Mr.  Spectator, 
you  feein  with  the  utmoft  arrogance  to 
undermine  the  very  fundamentals  upon 
which  we  conducted  ourfelves.  It  is 
monftrous  to  let  up  for  a  man  of  wit, 
is'i.d  yet  deny  that  honour  in  a  woman  is 
any  thing  elfe  but  peeviflmefs,  that  in- 
clination is  the  belt  rule  of  life,  or  virtue 
and  vice  any  thing  elfe  but  health  and 
clifeafe.  We  had  no  more  to  do  but  to 
put  a  lady  in  good -humour,  and  all  we 
could  wim  followed  of  courfe.  ^  Then 
again,  your  Tully,  and  your  difcourfes 
of  another  life,  are  the  very  bane  of 
mirth  and  good-humour.  Pr'ythee  do 
not  value  thyielf  on  thy  reaibn,  at  that 
exorbitant  rate,  and  the  dign:tv  of  hu- 
man nr^ur-;  take  my  word  for  it,  a  let- 
ting-dog  ha*  as  good  reaibn  as  ar.y  mun 


in  England.  Had  you,  as  by  your 
diurnals  one  would  think,  you  do,  fct  up 
for  being  in  vogue  in  town,  you  flioulil 
have  fallen  in  with  the  bent  of  puflion 
and  appetite  j  your  fongs  had  then  been 
in  every  pretty  mouth  in  England,  and 
your  little  dittichs  had  been  the  maxims 
of  the  fair  and  the  witty  to  walk  by: 
but  alas,  Sir,  what  can  you  hope  for 
from  entertaining  people  with  what  rnuit 
reeds  make  them  like  themielves  worfe 
than  they  did  before  they  read  you? 
Had  you  made  it  your  buiinefs  to  de- 
fcribe  Corinna  charming,  though  in- 
con(t.int,  to  find  fomething  in  human 
nature  itielf  to  make  Zoilus  excufe  him- 
fcif  for  being  fond  of  herj  and  to  make 
every  man  in  good  commerce  with  his 
own  reflections,  you  had  donefomething 
worthy  our  applaufe;  but  indeed,  Sir, 
we  fhall  not  commend  you  for  diiap- 
proving  us.  I  have  a  grent  deal 
to  lay  to  you,  but  I  fhall  fum  it  up  all 
in  this  one  remark}  in  Oxort,  Sir,  you 
do  not  write  like  a  gentleman.  I  urn, 
Sir,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

MR.    SPECTATOR, 

HP  HE  other  day  we  were  feveral  of 
-*•     us  at  a  tea-table,  and  according  to 
cuftom  and  your  own   advice   had  the 
Spectator  read  among  us:  it  was  that 
paper  wherein  you   are  pleafed  to  treat 
with  great  freedom  that  character  which 
you  call  a  woman's  man.    We  gave  up 
all  the  kinds  you^have  mentioned,  ex- 
cept 
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tiofe  who,  you  I  r  con- 

It  ant  \  "   tllc  occa- 

.rr  with  th 

t,  until  the  men  link  tit 

•vc  them,   .. 

ii  tlicii  ile.ivl.     You  canm  ' 
gine  but  that  we  love  t 
good  !  -ry  we 

arc  at  prelent  entertained  with;  hut  we 
jmilt  have    company,   and   among    us, 
very  inconfiderable  i--  bettei  ii'.  > 
at  all.     Wv  for  the  ci 

of  fociety,  and  came  into  the  world  to 
create  relations  ..  !;  and 

folitude  is  an  unr 

the  men  of  good  would 

forget  a  little  of  their  leverity,  they 
would  find  their  account  in  it;  and  their 

'i  would  have  a  plealure  in  it,  to 
which  they  are  now  (tranters.  It  is  na- 
tural among  us  when  men  have  a  true 
relifh  of  our  company  and  our  value, 
every  thing  with  a  better  grace  } 
and  there  is  without  deli^ning  it 
thing  ornamental  in  what  men  utter  be- 
fore women,  which  is  loltor  neglected  in 
conversations  of  men  only.  Give  me 
Jeave  to  tell  you,  Sir,  it  would  do  you 
no  great  harm  if  you  youitclf  came  a 
little  more  into  o  •;  it  would 

certainly  cure  you  of  a  certain  politive 
and  determining  manner  in  which  you 
talk  fometiines.  In  hopes  of  your 
•mend 

I  am,  Sir,  your  gentle  reader. 


MR.   SPrCTATOR 


profeiTed  regard  to  the  fair- 
•*•    lex,  may  perhaps  make  them  value 
your  admonitions  when    they  will  not 
;'  other  men.     I  deilu:  you,  Sir, 
it   fbnii:    kclurcs   upon   fubjeftl 
you   have   now    and  then   in  a 
.ner  only  jult  touched.     I 
would    have  a   Spectator   wholly  writ 
upon  good  -breeding:  and  after  you  have 
:  tint  time  and  place  are  to  be 


very  much  confidercd  in  all  our  actions, 
it  will  be  proper  upon  beha- 

'. lurch.     On   Sunday    lalt    a 
grave  and  revert:  !  at  our 

church:  there  was  fomcthin^  particular 

accent,  but  without 
of  affectation.     This;  y  a  fet 

of  giglers  thought  t  -eflary 

thing  t  notice  of  in  his  whole 

difcourle,  ami  mad:  it  an  occafion  of 
mirth  during  the  who!  rmon: 

you    fliould   fee   one   ^  .  .ijy  to 

burit  behind  a  fan,  another  pointing  to 

lar.ion  in  another  feat,  ami ; 

'.\  compoiure,  a^  if  (he  would 
if  jHjIlible  tliflo  her  laughter.  Th<. ;  i 

gentlemen  who  looked  at  them 
uit  this  they  took  for  ogling 
an.l  admiring  them:  tlierj  was  one  of 
the  merry  ones  in  particular,  that  found 
out  but  juft  then  that  (he  had  five  fingers, 
for  fhe  fell  a  reckoning  the  pretty  pieces 
of  ivoiy  over  and  over  again,  to  find 
herfelf  employment  and  not  laugh  out. 
Would  it  not  be  expedient,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, that  the  churchwarden  (hould 
held  up  his  wand  on  tiu-ie  occafions, 
and  keep  the  decency  of  the  place  as  a 
magiftrate  does  the  peace  in  a  tumult 

MR.    STICTATOP, 

T  Am  a  woman's  man,  and  read  with 
•*•  a  very  fine  lady  your  paper,  wherein 
you  fall  upon  us  whom  you  envy  t  what 
do  you  think  I  did  ?  You  mult  know 
ftie  was  dix  J  the  Spectator 

to  her,  and   flu    1:..     hed  at   the  places 
where  (he  thought   I   was  touched;    I 
;:way  your  moral,  and  taking  up 
lie,  cried  out- 
Give  me  but  what  this  ribbon  bound, 
Take  all  the  reft  the  fun  goes  round. 

She  fmiled,  Sir,  and  (aid  you  were  a 
pedant;   ib  fay  of  me  \v!:at  y>.\  pleafe, 
read  Seneca,  and  quote  him  againit  me 
if  you  think  tit. 
T          I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervaut. 


'«  CUX. 
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THE    CLOUD,  WHICH,  INTERCEPTING    THE   CLEAR   LIGHT, 
HANGS  O'ER   TH£  EYES,  AND   BLUNTS   THY   MORTAL   SIGHT> 
1  WILL    REMOVE 


WHEN  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I 
picked  up  feveral  oriental  ma- 
nufcripts,  which  I  have  ftill  by  me. 
Among  others  I  met  with  one  entitled, 
*  The  Vifions  of  Mirzah,'  which  I  have 
read  over  with  great  pleafure.  I  intend 
to  give  it  to  the  public  when  I  have  no 
other  entertainment  for  themj  and  I 
/hall  begin  with  the  firft  vifion,  which  I 
have  tran dated  word  for  word  as  fol- 
lows. 


O 


N  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which 
according  to  the  cuttom  of  my  fore- 
fathers I  always  keep  holy,  after  having 
waftied  myielf,  and  offered  up  my  morn- 
ing devotions,  I  afcended  the  high  hills 
of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pals  the  reft  of 
the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.  As 
I  was  here  airing  my  felt"  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound 
contemplation  on  the  \anityof  human 
life ;  and  paffing  from  one  thought  to 
another — '  Surely,'  faid  I,  '  man  is  but 
*  a  fliadow,  and  life  a  dream.'  Whillt 
I  was  thus  muiing,  I  caft  my  eyes  to- 
wards the  furnmit  of  a  rock  that  was 
not  far  from  me,  where  I  difcovered 
one  in  the  habit  of  a  Aiepherd,  with  a 
little  mufical  inftroment  in  his  hand. 
As  I  looked  upon  him  he  applied  it  to 
his  lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it. 
The  found  of  it  was  exceeding  fweet, 
and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes 
that  were  inexpreflibly  melodious,  and 
altogether  different  from  any  thing  I 
had  ever  heard  :  they  put  me  in  mind  of 
thofe  heavenly  airs  that  are  played  to 
the  departed  ibuls  of  good  men  upon 
their  nrft  arrival  in  paradife,  to  wear 
out  the  imprefBons  of  the  lalt  agonies, 
and  qualify  them  for  the  pleafures  of 
that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted 
away  in  fecret  raptures. 

I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock 
before  me  was  the  haunt  of  a  genius; 
•fid  that  ieveral  had  been  entertained 


with  mufic  who  had  parted  by  it,  but 
never  heard  that  the  mufician  had  be- 
fore made  himfelf  vifible.  When  he 
had  railed  my  thoughts  by  thofe  tranf- 
porting  airs  which  he  played,  to 
the  pleafures  of  his  converlation,  as  I 
looked  upon  him  li'ke  one  aftonifhed,  he 
beckoned  to  me,- and  by  the  waving  of 
his  hand  directed  me  to  approach  the 
place  where  he  fat.  I  drew  near  with 
that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  fupe- 
rior  nature  ;  and  as  my  heart  was  entire- 
ly fubdued  by  the  captivating  ftrains  I 
had  heard,  I  fell  down  at  his  feet  and 
wept.  The  genius  fniiled  upon  me  with 
a  look  of  companion  and  affability  that 
familiarized  him  to  my  imagination, 
and  at  once  difpelled  all  the  fears  and 
apprehenficns  with  which  I  approached 
him.  He  liricd  ine  from  the  ground, 
and  taking  ine  by  the  hand—*  Mirzah,' 
faid  he,  «  I  have  heard  thee  in  thy  ibli- 
'  loquies;  follow  me.' 

He  then  led  me  to  the  higheft  pinna- 
cle of  the  rock,  and  placing  me  on  the 
top  of  it — '  Cali  thy  eyes  ealtward,1  faid 
he,  '  and  tell  me  what  thou.  feeit.' — '  I 

*  fee,'  laid  I,  *  a  huge  valley,  and  a 

*  prodigious  tide  of  water  roiling  through 
«  it/ —  '  The  valley   that  thou   i'eeft," 
faid  he,  '  is  the  vale  of  mifery,  and  the 

*  tide  of  water  that  thou  feeil  is  part  of 
'  the  great  tide  of  eternity.' — '  What 
«  \9  the  reafon,'  faid  I,  «  that  the  tide  I 
'  fee  rifes  out  of  a  thick  milt  at  one  end, 
'  and  a<jain  lofes  itfelf  in  a  thick  niiit 
«  at  the  other?1— <  What  thou  feeit, 'faid 
he,  '  is  that  portion  of  eternity  v/hich 

*  is  called  Time,  meafured  out  by  the 

*  fun,  and  Teaching  from  the  beginning 
'  of  the  world   to  it's  confummation. 
f  Examine  now,'  faid  he,  *  this  lea  that 

*  is  thus  bounded  with  darkneis  at  both 

*  ends,  and  tell  me  what  thou  difco- 
'  verelt  in  it/—*  I   fee  a  bridge/  faid 
I,  «  {landing  in  the  midit  of  the  tide.* 
— *  The  budge  thou  fecft/  faid  he, «  i* 

<  huma* 
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*  human    life,  confider  it  attentively/ 
.1  more  lc. 

ie  and 

ten  entire  arches,  with   fcveial  broken 

it  were 

up  the   milliner  about  an 
.rches, 

•  this  bridge  con- 
it  fir  ft  of  a  thonfanci  nrchcs;  but 
that  a.  great  flood  iwcpt  away  the  reft, 
>f?  the  In  idge  in  the  ruinous  con- 
vld  it.    «  But  tell  me 
<er,'  frid  he,  *  what  thou  difco- 
t  on  ir.1 — *  I  fee  multitudes  of 
)ver  it,'  laid  I,   *  and 
•ck  c!ou<l  hanging  on  each  end  of 
i  looked^more  attentively,  I 
faw  fevcr.il  of  the  pnflengers  dropping 
h  the  bridge,   into  the  great  tide 
that  flowed    underneath    it;  and  upon 
farther   examination,    perceived     there 
were   innumerable  trap- doors   that  lay 
concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  thepaf- 
fengers  no  fooner  trod  upon,  but  they 
fell  through  them  into  the  tide  and  im- 
mediately difappeared.     Thefe  hidden 
pit -fulls  were  ict  very  thick  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bridge,  lo  that  throngs  of 
people  no    fooner  broke   through  the 
cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them. 
They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle, 
but  multiplied  and  lay  clofer  together 
towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were 
intire. 

There  were  indeed  fome  perfons,  but 
their  number  was  very  fmall,  that  con- 
tinued a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the 
broken  arches,  but  fell  through  o-ne  af- 
ter another,  being  quite  tired  and  fpent 
\virh  fo  long  a  walk. 

I  parted  fome  time  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  wonderful  ftrufture,  and  the 
great  variety  of  objects  which  it  pre- 
fented.  My  heart  was  filled  with  a  drep 
melancholy  to  fee  feveral  dropping  un- 
expectedly in  the  midft  of  mirth  and 
jollity,  and  catching  at  every  thing  that 
Itood  by  them  to  fave  themfelves.  Some 
were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens  in 
a  thoughtful  pofture,  and  in  the  midft 
of  a  fpecuUtion  (tumbled  and  fell  out 
of  fight.  Multitudes  were  very  bufy 
in  the  purfuit  of  bubbles  that  glittered 
in  their  eyes  and  danced  before  them; 
but  often  when  they  thought  themfelves 
within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing 
.  and  down  they  funk.  In  this 
'ion  of  objects,  I  obferved  fome 
with  Icynritars  in  their  hands,  and  others 
^  tg  and  fro  upon 


iilge,  thrutting  fever*!  perfons  on 

trnp- doors  'lie  in 

they  might  have 

efcaped  had  they  not  been  thui  forced 

hem. 

The  genius  feeing  me  indulge  myfclf 

ncholy  profpefl,  told  me  I 

upon  it:  «  Take 

*  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,'  laid  he,  *  and 
'  tell  me   if  thou  yet   feeft  any  thing 

*  tlu.u   doft  not  comprehend.'     Upon 
looking    uj>— '  What    mean,'    faid  I, 

great  flights  of  birds  that  are 

.  tually  hovering  about  the  bridge, 

upon  it  from  time  to  time> 

;i;»rpiei,  ravens,  cormo- 

'  rants,  and  among  many  other  feathered 

'  creature,  iivi-nl   1  in le  winged  boys, 

'  that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the 

«  middle  :u-.  bet.W  Thefe,'  laid   the 

genius,  '  are  envy,  avarice,  fuperftition, 

*  defpair,  love,  with  the  like  cares  and 
'  paflions  that  infcrt  human  life.' 

I  here  fetched  a  deep  figh;  *  Alas,* 
faid  I,  '  man  was  made  in  vain !  How 
'  is  he  given  away  to  milery  and  moi  - 
'  tality  ?  tortured  in  life,  and  fwalloweoj 

*  up   in    death!'     The    genius    being 
moved  with  compafllon  towards  me,  bid 
me  quit   fo   uncomfortable  a  profpcft. 
'  Look  no  more,'  faid  he,  '  on  man  in 

*  the  firft  ftage  of  his  exiftence,  in  his 

*  letting  out  for  eternity  j  but  caft  thine 
'  eye  on  that  thick  mift  into  which  the 

bears  the  leveral  generations  of 
'  mortals  that  fall  into  it.'  I  directed 
my  fight  as  I  was  ordered,  and,  whether 
or  no  the  good  genius  ftrengthened  it 
with  any  fupernatiual  force,  or  diffi- 
pated  part  of  the  miJt  that  was  before 
too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate,  I  faw 
the  valley  opening  at  the  farther  end, 
and  fpreading  forth  into  an  irnmenle 
ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant 
running  through  the  midft  of  it,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
clouds  Hill  ixtlal  on  one  half  of  it,  in- 
fomuch  that  I  could  difcover  nothing  in 
it;  but  the  othev  appeared  to  me  a  vaft 
ocean  planted  with  innumerable  iflands, 
that  were  covered  with  fruits  and  il< 
and  interwoven  with  a  thoufand  little 
fhining  feas  that  ran  among  them.  I 
could  fee  perfons  drelTed  in  glorious  ha- 
bits with  garlands  upon  their  heads, 

.  among  the  trees,  lying  down  by 
the  fides  of  fountains,  or  reding  on  beyk 
of  flowers;  and  could  hear  a  con fu fed 
harmony  of  finging  birds,  falling  wa- 
ters, human  voices,  and  mufical  i 
2  Q; 
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jnents.  Gladnefsgrew  in  me  upon  the 
difcovery  of  fo  delightful  a  fcene.  I 
wifhed  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  I 
might  fly  away  to  thole  happy  feats  ;  but 
the  genius  told  me  there  was  no  patfage 
in,  except  through  the  gates  of 
death  that  I  faw  opening  every  moment 
upon  the  bridge.  '  The  iflands,'  laid 
he,  '  that  lie  fo  frefh  and  green  before 
th«r,  and  with  which  the  whole  face 
of  the  ocean  appears  fpotted  as  far  as 
thou  can  ft  fee,  are  more  in  number 
than  the  lands  of  the  fca-fliore;  there 
are  myriads  of  iflands  behind  thofe 
which  thou  here  difcovereft,  reaching 
farther  than  even  thine  eye,  or  evt-n 
thy  imagination,  can  extend  itfelf. 
Thefe  are  the  manfions  of  good  men 
after  death,  who  according  to  the  de- 
gree and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they 
excelled,  are  diftributed  among  thefe 
feveral  iflands,  which  abound  with 
pleafures  of  different  kinds  and  de- 
grees, fuitable  to  the  relifties  and  per- 
Fe6lions  of  thofe  who  are  fettled  in 
them  5  every  ifland  is  a  paradife  ac- 
commodated to  it's  refpe6tive  inha- 
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'   bitants.     Are  not  thefe,    O  Mirzah, 

*  habitations   worth    contending    for? 

*  Does  life  appear  mi ferable,  that  gives 
'  the  opportunities  of  earning  luch  a 
'  reward?  Is  death  to   be   feared,  that 
(  will  convey  thee  to  fo  happy  an  exift- 
'  ence?     Think  not  man  was  made  in 
'  vain,   who  has   fuch    an  eternity  re- 
'  ferved  for  him."     I  gazed  with  inex- 
prefiible  pleafure  on  theie  happy  iflands. 
At  lerg'.h,  laid  I — *  Shew  me  now,  I 

*  befeech  thee,   the  fecrets  that  l-e  hid 
'  under  thofe  dark  clouds  which  cover 
'  the  ocean  on  the  other  fide  of  the  rock 

*  of   adamant.1     The  ge.nius   making 
me  no  aniwer,  I  turned  about  to  addrefs 
myfelf  to    him   a   fecond   time,    but  I 
found  that  he  had  left  me;  I  then  turned 
again  to  the  vifion  which  I  had  been  fo 
long  contemplating;  but  initead  of  the 
rolling  tide,  the  arched  bridge,  and  the 
happy  iflands,  I  law  nothing  but  the  long 
hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,   with  oxen, 
fheep,  and  camels,  grazing  upon    the 
fides  of  it.  C 

The  end  cfthe  firftyifion  of  Mirzah. 


N°CLX.     MONDAY,   SEPTEMBER  3. 

••    CUI  MEN'S   DIVINIOR,  ATQJUE   OS 
MAGNA   SONATURUM,  DES   NOMIMS  HUJUS   HONOREM. 

HOR.  SAT.  iv.  L.  I. 
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•HE  ALONE  CAN  CLAIM  THIS  NAME,  WHO  WRITES 
•WITH  FANCY  HIGH,  AND  BOLD  AND  DARING  FLIGHTS. 

CREECH. 


THERE  is  no  character  more  fre- 
quently given  to  a  writer  than  that 
of  being  a  genius,  I  have  heard  many 
a.  little  fonneteer  called  a  fine  genius. 
There  is  not  an  heroic  fcribbler  in  the 
ration  that  has  not  his  admirers  who 
him  a  great  genius;  and  as  for 
your  fonatterers  in  tragedy,  there  is 
fcarce  a  man  among  them  who  is  not 
cried  up  by  one  or  other  for  a  prodigious 
genius. 

My  defign  in  this  paper  is  to  confider 
v/hat  is  properly  a  great  genius,  and  to 
throw  feme  thoughts  together  on  fo  un- 
common a  fubje£U 

Among  great  geniufes  thofe  few  draw 
the  admiration  of  all  the  world  upon 
them,  and  (land  up  as  the  prodigies  of 
mankind,  who  by  the  mere  ftrength  of 
natural  parts,  and  without  any  afliftance 
of  art  or  learning,  have  produced  works 
that  were  the  delight  pf  their  own  times, 


and  the  wonder  of  pofterity .  There  ap- 
pears fomething  nobly  wild  and  extra- 
vagant in  thefe  great  natural  geniufes, 
that  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  alj 
the  turn  and  polifhing  of  what  the 
French  call  a  Bel  Efprit,  by  which  they 
would  exprt'fs  a  genius  refined  by  con- 
vcrfation,  reflection,  and  the  reading  of 
the  moft  polite  authors.  The  greateft 
genius  which  runs  through  the  arts  and 
iciences,  takes  a  kind  of  tir.clure  from 
them,  and  falls  unavoidably  into  imi- 
tation. 

Many  of  thefe  great  natural  geniufes 
that  were  never  difciplined  and  broken 
by  rules  of  art,  are  to  be  found  among 
the  ancients,  and  in  particular  among 
thofe  of  the  more  eaftern  parts  of  the 
world.  Homer  has  innumerable  flights 
that  Virgil  was  not  able  to  reach,  and 
in  the  Old  Teftament  we  find  feveral 
pajtages  more  elevated  and  fublime  than 

any 
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any  in  Homer.     At  t'  ,  j  that 

;1g  ge- 
nius t 

: 

tlnr   they  were 

moderns.     In  their  1'n  nd  al- 

, 

: 
I 

ver  of  Lebanon  which 
lookerh  to.- 
. 

. 

:  -col'eclions 

one  of 

his  heroes  encornpafled  with  the  < 
by  an 

iiy  all  the  hoys  of  the 
village  without  Itiiring  a    foot  for  it: 
and  another  of  them  tolling  to 
in  his  bed  and  hi;  ment, 

•ce  of  flcih  broiled  o 
This  p.nrt:cui  ir  failure  in  the   ancients, 
opens  u  large  field  of  raillery  to  the  little 
wits,   who  c 

but  not  rclifh  the  fublime  in  thefe  i'orts 
.      The  prv  or  of 

of  thinking,  am: 
pous  titles,  denor. 

ry  and  th- 
in fhort,  to  cut  off  ai. 
the  ancient*,   and   particularly  thofe  of 
the   warmer   cliinrues,    w!u>    had    moft 
nations,  we 

are   to    confider   that    the  rule  of  ob- 
French  call  the  Bien- 
feancc  in  :i.>  ,   has  been 

out  of  later.years,  and  in  the  colder  re- 

•>f  the  world}   where  we  would 

make  foine  amends  for    our  want  of 

force  and  fpirit,  by  n  Icrupulous  nicety 

.Lionels  in  our  competitions.    Our 

^  a  remark - 

.itancc  of  this  firll  kind  of  great 
genitii.    . 

.not  quit  this  head  without  ob- 

that  PiiK  inius 

ot:  the  fii  it  clafs,  who  was  hurried  on  by 

ral    fire  and  impetuofity  t 
conceptions  of  tli  .  :  nblo  Ihl'.ios 

pf  imagination.     At  thef.imetir. 
any  tl.  uculotts  than  for 

men  •  .  .ad  moderate  fancy  to 

imita:  .,g  jn 

thole  monilrous  compnfitions  w!., 
among  us  u  ;ne  of  Pin.! 

When  I  fee  people  copying  Vrorks,which, 


.ace  has   rep":f;nted   them,   are 
fmgular  in  their  kind,  ami  inir 
when  I  fee  n 
by  rule,  and  by  the   1 

of  nat1 


-  "   -Incfrtit  Itrc  fi 

tgat, 
fteratn,  ut    • 

^c.i. 

well  pretend  to  be  mad  and  in 
>  ttyink 

of  reducing  thefe  unc-.:. 
certainty  by  rcafon. 

In   fliorf,  :i  m  -de  -ji  piiv'aric  writer, 
comjr  ,  is  like  • 

amon  . 

ution,  gri- 
mace, and  t 

of  that  divine  impulfe  which  vai 
mind  above  itfelf,  and  m;ikes  the  found$ 
more  than  hun 

There  is  another  kind  of  great  ge- 

»vhich  I  fhall  pi  : 

not  as   I  think  them  inferior  to 

the  firft,  but  only  for  diftinft  ion's  Hike, 

as  they  are  of  a  .  nd.     This 

:  chfs  of  :  e  thofe 

that  ! 

.tnefs  of  their  na- 
.lients  to  the  com:  5L  ions  r.nd  re- 
ftraims  of  art.  Such  among  the  Greeks 
were  Plato  arfd  Ariftotle;  among  the 
Romans,  Virgil  and  Tully;  among  the 
Englifh,  Mii:on  \  -cis  Bacon. 

The  genius  in  both  thcie  ch'.f. 
authors  may  be  t  :  ,  but  (hews 

:i  different  ,     In  the 

firft  it  is  like  a  rich  Toil  hi  a  happy  cli- 
i:\at  produces  a  \vl:o!e  wiidemef* 
of  noble  plants    riling  in  a   tlioufanj 
beautiful  landfkip?,  \viihout  any  cei  tain 
"i-  regularity.     In  the  other  it  is 
the  fame  rich  foil  under  the  fame  happy. 
climate;  that  has  been  la;d  out  in 
and  parterres,  and  cut  into  (h;u 
beauty  by  the  (kill  ct  the  garden;  . 

The  great  danger  in  •  kind 

of  geniufes,  is,  k-ft  thev  cr.mip  the.r 
own  abilities  too  much  by  imitation,  ami 
form  themielvesa. 

without  giv  j  their  own 

.     An  imitation  of  the  bed 

authors  is  not  to  com|  .  good 

.!;  and  I  believe  we  may  o 

ry  few  writers  make  an  extraor- 

dinary figure  in  the  world,  who  have 

willing  in  thv.ii'  way  of  thinkii  g 

cr 
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or  exprefling  themfelves  that  is  peculiar 
to  them,  and  intircly  their  own. 

It  is  odd  to  confider  what  great  ge- 
niui'es  are  fometimes  thrown  away  upon 
trifles. 

*  I  once  faw  a  fliepherd,'  fays  a  fa- 
mous Italian  author,  l  who  ufed  to  di- 

*  vert  himfelt'in  his  folitudes  with  tofling 
'  up  eggs  and  catching  them  again  with- 
'  out  breaking  then::  in  which  he  had 
«  arrived  to  fo  great  a  degree  of  peifec- 

*  tion,  that  he  would  keep  up  four  at  a 

*  time  for  feveral  minutes  together  play- 


ing in  the  air,  and  falling  into  his  hand 
by  turns.  I  think,1  lays  the  author, 
I  never  fy\v  a  greater  fe verity  than  in 
this  nun's  face;  for  by  his  wonderful 
perlever  mce  and  application,  he  had 
contracted  the  feriouincfs  and  gravity 
of  a  privy- counfellor;  and  I  could  not 
but  reflect  with  myfelf,  that  the  fame 
artiduity  and  attention,  had  they  been 
rightly  applied,  might  have  made  him 
a  greater  mathematician  than  Archi- 
medes.' 


CLXI.    TUESDAY,    SEPTEMBER* 


IPSE    DIES  AGITAT    rtSTOSI     T(TSITS<^UE  VER   HEKSAM, 
IGNIS    UBI   IN    MEDIO    ET    SOCII    CRATERA    COl'.ONANT, 
TE    LIBANS,   LEN.KE,  VOCAT:    PF.CORISQ_U£   MAGISTRIS 
VELOCIS   JACULI  CEHTAMINA    PONIT   IN    ULMO, 
CORPORA  QJU  E   ACRES  T  1   N  U  D  A  T  PRjEDURA  PALESTRA. 
MANC   GLIM    VETLRE3    VITAM    COLUERE    SAT 

MANC   REMUS   ET   F  RATER:    SIC    FORTIS    ETRURIA    CREV1T, 
SCILICET    ET   RERUM    FACTA   ES  T  PULCHERRJMA   ROMA. 

ViRG.  GZORG.   II. 


HIMSELF,  IN   RUSTIC   POMP,  ON    HOLIDAYS, 

TO    RURAL    POWERS    A     JUST    OBLATION    PAYSJ 

AND  ON    THE    GREEN    HIS  CARELESS   LIMBS    DISPLAYS. 

THE   HEARTH   IS  IN    THE    MIDST}  THE  HBRDSMEN, 

THE   CHEARFUL    FIRE,   PROVOKE    HIS   HEALTH   IN   GOKLETS    CFOWN'l). 

»E    CALLS   ON    BACCHUS,    AND    PROPOUNDS    THE    PRIZEJ 

THE   GROOM   HIS   FELLOW-GROOM   AT    BUTS   DEFIES, 

AND   BENDS    HIS   BOW,  AND    LEVELS    WITH    HIS    EYES: 

t)R,  STRIPT   FOR    WRESTLINS,   SMEARS   HIS    LIMBS   WITH   OIL, 

AND   \VATCHES   WITH    A    TRIP    HIS   JOE    TO    FOIL. 

SUCH   WAS    'I  HE    LIFE   THE    FRUGAL    SABINE8    LEDJ 

SO   REMUS   A  Is  D    HIS    BROTHER    GOD   WERE    BRED*. 

FROM   WHOM.  TH*    AUSTERE   ETRURIAN   VIRTUE   ROSE} 

AND    THIS   RUDE  LIFE   OUR    HOME^FATHERS  CHOSE   : 

OLD   ROME    FROM   SUCH    A   RACE    UKin%&  HER    BIRTH, 

THE   SEAT   OF   EMPIRE,  AND    THE   CONOJJER'D   EARTH. 

DRY  bit  if. 


!• 


I  Am  glad  that  my  late  going  into  the 
country  has  increased  the  number  of 
my  correfpondents,  one  of  whom  fends 
me  the  following  letter. 


nr»  H  O  U  G  H  you  are  pleafed  to  retire 
A  from  us  fo  foon  into  the  city,  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  the  affairs  ot  the  coun- 
try altogether  unworthy  of  your  ii 
tion  for  the  future.  I  had  the  honour 
of  feeing  your  fhort  face  at  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley 's,  and  have  ever  fmce  thought 
your  perfon  and  writings  both  extraor- 
dinary. Had  you  ftaid  there  a  few  days 
longer,  you  would  have  ilen  a  country 
wake,  which  you  know  in  moft  parts  of 


England  is  the  eve-feaft  of  the  dedication 
of  our  churches.  I  was  lall  week  at  one 
of  thefe  affemblies  which  was  held  in  a 
neighbouring  parifh;  where  I  found  their 
green  covered  with  a  promifcuous  mul- 
titude of  all  ages  and  both  fexes,  whc* 
efteem  one  another  more  or  lefs  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  the  year  according  as 
they  diftinguifh  themfelves  at  this  time. 
The  whole  company  were  in  their  holi- 
day clothes,  and  divided  into  levera  1  par- 
ties, all  cf  them  endeavouring  to  /hew 
themfelves  in  thcfe  exercifes  wherein  they 
excelled,  and  to  gain  the  approbation  of 
the  lockers -en. 

I  for.nd  a  ring  of  cudgel  players,  who, 
were  breaking  one  another's  *heads  in 
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order  to  mike  fome  impreflion  on 

• 

•  rtune 
•,'i.it  con  lid 

anguilhot  i,  was 

an  old  man,  who  (hook 

'  f.nd,  that!.     ,  I  now 

uuld  marry  l«i»n  thcfe 

ther  obfv-i  vation  of  thcfc  combatants,  by 

h,  v.hich  was  on   the 

other  fide  of  the  given  ;  where-  Tom  Short 

..I  himfelt  fo  well,  thr 
pic  fecmed  to  agree  it  was  impolBble  that 
he  mould  remain  a  bachelor  until  the 
next  wake.      H.ivini:  .any  a 

match    myfelf,    I  cou.d     jiavc    : 

on  this  1'port,  had  I  not  obfervcd 
a  country  girl,  who  was  ported  on  an 
eminence  at  ibine  dilbncc  from  me,  and 
was  making  fo  many  odd  grimaces,  and 
writhing  and  diltorting  her  whole  body 
in  ib  rtiango  a  manner,  as  made  me  very 
defirous  to  know  the  meaning  of  it. 
Upon  my  coming  up  to  her,  I  found  that 
fhe  was  overlooking  a  ring  of 
lers,  and  that  her  fweetheai  t,  a 
of  fmall  ftaturc,  was  contending  with  an 
huge  brawny  fellow,  who  twirled  him 
about,  and  (hook  the  little  man  fo  vio- 
,  that  by  a  fecret  fympathy  of  hearts 
it  produced  all  thofe  agitations  in  the 
tret's,  who,  I  dare  lay, 
likeCselia  il  neon  the  lame  oc- 

cafion,  could  have  wifhed  herieif  inviiible 
to  catch  the  firong  fellow  by   the  leg. 
The  'Squire  of  the  parifh  treats  the  whole 
company  every  year  with  a  hogii 
ale  ;  and  propoles  a  beaver  hat  . 
compence  to  him  who  gives  moll  falls. 
This  has  railed  iuch  a  fpirit  of  emulation 
in  the  youth  of  the  place,  that  h 
them  have  rendered  themi'elves  very  ex- 
pert at  this  exercifej  and  I  was  often 
furpriled  to  i'-.e   a   fellow's  heels  fly  up, 
by  a  trip  which  was  given  him  fo  fmartly 
that  I  cjuld  icarce  difcern  it.     I  found 
•iklimi  en'. 


;.-,til  fome  on.:  was  grown  fomii- 
,  y  having  thrown  two  or  three  of 
his  opponent-;;  but  k;  ; 

iy  to  defend  the 

hat,  which  hung  up  by  the 

of  the  moil 

of  thehoufe,  andloo^c- 

much  more  t  > 

a  fellow  wiv 

ail  die  ceremonies,  and  (cemed'u- 


fuch  an  air  of  importance  in  hie  looks, 

g  who  he 

•  cred, 

it  he  and  ' 

hats,  that  '  look- 

ed lik.  >,ii.  i  \  iliop  t   however 

this  thirft  uf  felory  of  them  all,  v. 

man  Mood  loitl  of  the 
ring  for  above  three  fails  while  I  was 
among  them. 

The  young  maids,  who  were  not 
lookers-on  at  the!  ,  were  them- 

felves  engaged  in  Iome  divcrfionsj  and 
upon  my  alking  a  farmer's  fon  of  my 
own  panlh  w!nt  he  was  gazing  at  with 
fo  much  an  told  me,  that  he 

rtetty  Welch,   who  I   knew 
to  be  his  (weethcart,  pitch  a  bar. 

In  fliort,  I  found  the  men  endeavour- 
ed to  mew  the  women  they  were  no 
cowards,  and  that  the  whole  company 
ftrived  to  recommend  themfelves  to  each 
other,  by  making  it  appear  that  they 
were  all  in  a  perfect  (late  of  health,  and 
fit  to  undergo  any  fatigues  of  bodily  la- 
bour. 

Your  judgment  upon  this  method  of 
love  and  gallantry,  as  it  is  at  prcfent 
pracTn  'I  us  in  the  country, 

will  very  much  oblige,  Sir, 

Your' s  &c. 

If  I  would  here  put  on  the  fcholar 
and  politician,  I  mi^ht  inform  my  read- 
ers how  thcfe  bodily  exerciies  or  games 
were  formerly  encouraged  in  all  tht  com- 
monwealths  of  Greece  :  from  whence 
the  Romans  la  borrowed  thrir 

Pentathlum,  which  was  compofed  of 
running,  v/rt-ftiin^,  l-aping,  throwing, 
and  boxing,  though  the  prizes  were  ge- 
neral I1.  .  crown  of 
or  parfley,  huts  not  being  in  f;<l; 
thoic  days  :  that  I  i  cl.l  ibt-.ite, 
which  obi:.  •  inn  in  England, 
having  Inch  an  fibre,  to  keep  and  exer- 
cife  the  long  bow;  by  which  means  our 
d  all  other  nations  in 
the  ule  of  that  weapon,  and  we  h;ul  ail 
-  ithout  the  incon- 
venience of  a  it  mj  ;  and  that 
I  once  met  wit' 

which   the  author  confuterirg  to  what 

f  emulation,  which 

fo  remark  « ig  our 

. 

direct 

ment  s  there 

mould  be  u  .        up  for  ii.ch 

puLbus 
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>  as  were  mod  excellent  in 

...Lie  all  thele 
rations,     which    might 

me  to  pals  the  limits  of  my  paper, 

.ifeft  benefit  and  conve- 

I  can  obferve  in  thele  coun- 

.'.ivals,  is  the  bringing  young  peo- 

,  and  giving  them  an  oppor- 

of  mewing  themlelves1  in  the  moft 
advantageous  light.  A  country  fellow 
th.U  throws  his  rival  upon  his  back.,  has 

liy  as  good  fuccefs  with  their  com- 
mon mircrels;  as  nothing  is  more  uiual 
than  for  a  nimble- footed  wench  to  get 
a  hufband  at  the  fame  time  me  wins  a 
finock.  Love  and  marriages  are  the 
natural  effects  of  thefe  anniverfary  af- 
femblies.  I  muft  therefore  very  much 
approve  the  method  by  which  my  cor- 
refpondent  tells  me  each  lex  endeavours 
to  recommend  itfelf  to  the  other,  fince 
nothing  feems  more  likely  to  promife  a 
healthy  offspring  or  a  happy  cohabita- 
tion. And  I  believe  I  may  aflure  my 
country  friend,  that  there  has  been  many 
a  court  lady  who  would  be  contented  to 
exchange  her  crazy  young  hufband  for 
Tom  Short,  and  feveral  men  of  quality 
xvho  would  have  parted  with  a  tender 
yoke- fellow  for  Black  Kate. 


I  am  the  more  pleafed  with  having 
love  made  the  principal  end  and  defign 
of  thele  meetings,  as  it  feems  to  be  moft 
agreeable  to  the  intent  for  which  they 
were  at  firft  instituted,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed by  the  learned  Dr.  Kennel,  with 
whofe  words  I  fhall  conclude  my  prefent 
paper. 

'  Thefe   wakes"  fays  he,    '  were  in 
imitation   of  the  ancient   a.ya.ira.it   or 
love  feafts;  and  were   firft  eltabliflied 
in    England   by   Pope    Gregory    the 
Great,  who  in  an  cpiftle  to  Melitus 
the  Abbot  gave  order  that  they  mould 
be  kept  in  fticds  or  arbories  made  up 
with  branches  and  boughs  of  trees 
round  the  church.' 
He  adds — «  That  this  laudable  cuf- 
tom  of  wakes  prevailed  for  many  ages, 
until  the  nice  puritans  began   to  ex- 
claim againft  it  as  a  remnant  of  po- 
pery ;  and  by  degrees  the  precife  hu- 
mour  grew  fo  popular,   that   at    an 
r  aflizes  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Walter  made  "an  order  for  the  fup- 
preflion  of  all  wakes;  but  on  Bimop 
Laud's  complaining  of  this  innovat- 
ing humour,  the  king  commanded  the 
order  to  be  rcverfed.* 


N°  CLXII.    WEDNESDAY,    SEPTEMBERS, 


•SERVETUR    AD   IMUM, 


QJUALIS   AB   JNCEFTO   FROCISSERIT,   ET    «1BI  CONSTET. 

HOR.  ARS  POET.  T.  iz6. 

PRESERVE   CONSIITENCY   THROUGHOUT    THE    WHOLE. 


NOTHING  that  is  not  a  real 
crime  makes  a  man  appear  fo  con- 
temptible and  litrle  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  as  inconftancy,  efpecially  when 
it  regards  religion  or  party.  In  either 
of  thefe  cafes,  though  a  man  perhaps 
does  but  his  duty  in  changing  his  fide, 
he  not  only  makes  himfelf  hated  by  thofe 
he  left,  but  is  felJom  heartily  elieemed 
fcy  thole  he  comes  over  to. 

In  thele  great  articles  of  life,  there- 
fore, a  man's  conviction  ought  to  be 
very  ftrong,  and  if  pomble  fo  well  timed 
that  worldly  advantages  may  feem  to 
iiave  no  fnare  in  it,  or  mankind  will  be 
ill-natured  enough  to  think  he  does  not 
change  fides  out  of  principle,  but  either 
out  of  ieviry  of  temper  or  profpefls  of 
intereft.  Converts  jind  renegadoes  of 
all  kinds  fliould  take  particular  care  to 
let  the  worjJ.  lie  they  acl  upon  honour- 


able motives;  or  whatever  approbations 
they  may  receive  from  themfelves,  and 
applaufes  from  thofe  they  converfe  with, 
they  may  be  very  well  aflured  that  they 
are  the  fcorn  of  all  good  men,  and  the 
public  marks  of  infamy  and  dcrifion. 

Irrefulution  on  the  fchemes  of  life 
which  offer  themfelves  to  our  choice, 
and  inconftancy  in  purfuing  them,  are 
the  greateft  and  moft  univerial  caufesof 
all  our  diiquiet  and  unhappinefs.  When 
ambition  palls  oneway,  ir.terelt  another, 
inclination  a  third,  and  perhaps  reafon 
contrary  to  all,  a  man  is  likely  to  pafs 
his  time  but  ill  who  has  fo  many  dif- 
ferent parties  to  pleafe.  When  the  mind 
hovers  among  fuch  a  variety  of  allure- 
ments, one  had  better  fettle  on  a  way  of 
life  that  is  not  the  very  beft  we  might 
have  chofen,  than  grow  old  without  de- 
termining our  choice,  and  go  out  of  the 

world, 
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wor!  I,  reater  part  of  mankind 

do,  before 

in  it.  "'ic  method  of  fet- 

«  'irll-lves  at  if  it  in  this  particul:u-, 
.  l>y  adhering  iLdrailly  to  one- 
chief  and  ultim 

• 

live  up  to  the  du •, 
iiliout  any  regard  to  wrahh,  repu- 
,   or  the  like  confiJt-raruuis,  any 
.han  as  they  fall  in  with  our  prin- 
delign,  we  may  go  through  life 
i.cfs  and  ple.ilure  ;  hut  if  we 
att  by  le viral  broken  views,  and  will 
not  only  be  virtuous,  but  wealthy,  po- 
pular, and  •  ,  that  has  a  value 
in  it  by  the  world,  we  mall  live 
and  die  in  miliTV  and  re pen • 

would  take  more  than  ordinary 
care  to  '  again  It  th 

r  imperfection,  becauie  it  is  that 
which  our  nature  very  Itrongly  inclines 
us  to ;  for  if  we  examine  ourfelves 
thoroughly,  we  (hall  find  that  we  are  the 
moft  changeable  beings  in  the  univerle. 
In  refpect  of  our  undemanding,  we  often 
embrace  and  reject  the  very  fame  opi- 
nions; whereas  beings  above  and  beneath 
j  probably  no  opinions  at  all,  or 
.  no  wavering  and  uncertainties  in 
thofe  they  have.  Our  fuperiors  are 
I  by  intuition, and  our  inferiors  by 
mftinct.  In  refpecl  of  our  wills,  we  fall 
into  crimes  and  recover  out  of  them,  are 
amiable  or  odious  in  the  eyes  of  our 
great  Judge,  and  pal's  our  whole  life  in 
offending  and  aiking  pardon.  On  the 
contrary,  the  beings  underneath  us  are 
not  capable  of  finning,  nor  thofe  above 
us  of  repenting.  The  one  is  out  of  the 
poflibilitves  of  duty,  and  the  other  fixed 
in  an  eternal  courie  of  fin,  or  an  eternal 
courfe  of  virtue. 

There  is  fcarce  a  ftate  of  life,  or  ftage 
in  it,  which  does  not  produce  changes 
and  revohtons  in  the  mind  of  man. 
Our  ichemes  of  thought  in  infancy  are 
loll  in  thofe  of  youth;  thefe  too  take  a 
different  turn  in  manhood,  until  o! 
often  leads  us  back  into  our  former  in- 
fancy. A  new  title  or  an  unexpected 
fucceis  throws  us  out  of  ourfelves,  and 
in  a  manner  deltroys  our  identity.  A 
cloudy  day,  or  a  little  funfhine.  have  as 
great  an  influence  on  many  conftitutiont, 
•noil  real  bleflmgs  or  misfortunes. 
A  dream  varies  our  b«ing,  and  changes 
our  condition  while  it  lafts;  and  every 
palfion,  not  to  mention  health  and  fick- 


;e  greater  alterations  n 

ferenr 

•ng  other  beings  by  this  in- 
.i)  vve  think  of  A:ch  a* 
remarkab: 

a  very 

tllflil 

kind, 

who  i  lard  of  perfection 

him  no   fh  :dow  of  change,  but 

*  is  the  fame  ycfterday,  to-day,  and  for 

Ms  mutability  of  temper  and  in- 
coniiik-ncy  with  ourfelves  i- 
weaknefs  of  human  nature,  fo  it  i 

rkable  for  it  in  a 

very  particular  manner  imsit-  ndirulous 
than  any  other  infirmity  whatfoever,  as 
it  fets  him  in  a  greater  variety  of  foolifh 
lights,  and  diftinguifhes  him  from  him- 
felf  by  an  oppofition  of  party-coloured 
characters.  The  molt  humorous  cha- 
racter in  Horace  is  founded  upon  this 
unevennefs  of  temper  and  irregularity 
of  conduct. 

•Sardus  babfbat 

Ilk  TigeHius  hoc :  Cafar,  qu'i  cGgerefofit, 
Sipctrrctpcramjcitiampatriiiiitqucjunm.,  tion 
Quidquam  projicere: :  ji  ccffibvifftt,  ab  wo 
Vjque  ad  mala  dtarct  13  J  fumma 

•  qujtuor  irna. 

Nil  eequalc  kominifuit  '.Hi:  Jape  velut  qui 
Currebat  fitters  b'ftcm:  pctjsfpe  velut  qui 
Jnnon'n  jacra  ferret :  habebat  ftfpe  duccntott 
Sa'pcdecftnfirvos:  rrodl  ngcsatqut  tetrarcbast 
Omnia  magn*  loqiitm:  m*. 

tripes,  et 

Concha fiilispuri,  et  toga,qu*  defender •efrlfrus, 
S^uamvh  crajj'a,  qucat.  Deci:s centena  deJijfts 
Huic  parco paucis  contento,  qtt'mque  dicbm 
Nil  erat  in  /ocu/is.    Nocfts  •uigilabat  ad  ipfum 
Maul:  diemtotumftencbat.   Nilfuitunquam 

Sic  impar  ftbi — • 

HOR.  SAT.  in.  LIB.  i. 

Inftead  of  tranllating  this  paffage  in 
Horace,  I  (hall  entertain  my  E 
reader  with  the  defcription  of  a  parallel 
character,  that  is  wonderfully  well  fi- 
nifhed  by  Mr.  Diyden,  and  ra.fed  upon 
the  fame  foundation. 


In  the  firft  rank  of  t'rvfe  did  Zimri 
A  man  .  that  he  fcem'd  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong  5 
Was  ev'  flam,  and  nothing  long; 

But  in  the  courie  of  one  revolving  n. 
Was  chymilr,  ftdler,  ftatcfman,  and  b. 

Z  R  Tiicii 


SI*  THE    SPECTATOR. 

Then   all  for  women,   painting,  rhyming,  Bleft  madman,  who  cou'd  every  hour  em- 

drinking:  ploy, 

Bcfides   ten  thoufand  freaks  that  dy'd  in  With  fome thing  new  to  vvifh,  or  to  enjoy! 

thinking.  '    c 


N'CLXIII.    THURSDAY,   SEPTEMBER  6. 

SI   q_UIT>   EGO    ADFUERO,    CURAMVK    LEV.A.SSO, 

QVJE    NUKC    TE    COOUIT,     ET    VKR^AT    SUB    PECTORE    FIXA, 
ECQJJID    ERIT  FRETII  ?  £uN.    APUD   TULLIUM. 

SAY,     WILL    YOU    THANK    ME    IF    I    BRING    YOU    REST, 
AND    IASE    THE    TORTURE   OF    YOUR    LAB'RING    BREAST? 


EN QU I R I E S  after  happinefs,  and 
rules  for  attaining  it,  are  not  fo 
jiecefiary  and  ufeful  to  mankind  as  the 
juts  of  coniblation,  and  fupporting  one's 
fl  if  under  aflliclicn.     The  utmoft  we 
can  hope  for  in  this  world  is  conh.nt- 
rnent ;  if  we  aim   at  anything: 
we  (hall  meet  with   nothing   hi:: 
A  man   . 

direcl  all  his  ftudies  and  er 
making  himfelf  eafy   now,  and 

The  truth  of  it  is,  if  all  the  happinefs 
that  is  difperied  through  the  whc 
of  mankind  in  this  world  were  drawn 
together,  apd  put  into  the  pofieflion  of 
any  fingle   man,  it  would  not  r 
veiyh..  -    Though  en  the  con- 

trary. .  ries  of  UK 

cies  were  fixed  in  a  tingle  perfon,  they 
would  make  a  very  miferable  one. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  lubjtcl  by  the 
following  letter,    which,    thoug! 
fcribcd  by  a  fictitious  name, 
fon  to  believe  is  not  imaginary. 


I 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

Am  one  of  your  difciples,  and  en- 
deavour to  live  up  to  your  rules, 
which  I  hope  will  incline  you  to  pity 
•vh'tion.  I  mall  open  it  to  you  in 
a  very  few  words.  About  thre. 
fmce  a  gentleman,  whom.  I  am  lure, 
you  yourlelf  would  have  approved,  made 
s  to  me.  He  had  every 
thing  to  recommend  him  bnt  an  eftate, 
fo  that  my  friends,  who  all  of  them 
applauded  his  perfon,  would  not  for  the 
fake  of  both  of  us  favour  his  } 
For  my  own  part,  I  refigned  myiclf  up 
entirely  to  the  direction  of  thole  who 
knew  the  world  much  better ~than  my- 
felf,  but  ftiil  lived  in  hopes  that  ibme 
juncture  or  other  would  make  me  happy 
in  the  man  whom,  in  my  heart,  I  pre- 
ferred to  all  the  world  j  being  deter- 


mined  if  I  could  not  have  him,  to  have 
nobody  elfe.     About  three  mon- 
I  received  a  letter  from  bin-. 
ing  me,  that  by  the  dtach  of  an  uncle 
he  had  a   confid-  te  left  him, 

which  he  faid  was  welcome  to  him  upon 
no  other  account,  but  as  he  hoped  it 
would  remove  all  difficulties  tint  lay  in 
the  way  to  our  mutual  happinefs. 
may  well  fuppole,  Sir,  with  ho\v 
joy  I  received  this  letter,  which  was 
followed  by  leveral  others  filled  with 
thofe  expreflions  of  love  and  joy,  which 
I  verily  believe  nobody  felt  more  fm- 
cercly,  nor  knew  better  how  to  defcribe, 
than  the  gentleman  I  am  fpeaking  of. 
But,  Sir,  how  fhall  I  be  able  to  tell  it 

Jjy  the  laft  week's  poft  I  received 
a  letter  from  an  intimate  friend  of  this 
unhappy  gentleman,  acquainting  me, 

s  he  had  jull  fettled  his  affairs, 
and  was  preparing  for  his  journey,  he 
fell  fickof  a  fever  and  died.  It  is  im- 
poifible  to  exprefs  to  you  the  diftrefs  I 
am  in  upon  this  occaiion.  I  can  only 
have  recourfe  to  my  devotions,  and  to 
the  i\  sod  books  for  my  con- 

iblation ;  and  as  I  always  take  a  parti- 
cular delight  in  thofe  frequent  advices 
and  admonitions  which  you  give  the 
public,  it  would  be  a  very  great  piece 
of  charity  in  you  to  lend  me  your  aifift- 
ance  in  this  conjuncture.  If  after  the 
reading  of  this  letter  ypu  find  yourfelf 
in  a  hurnour,  rather  to  railly  and  ridi- 
cule, than  to  comfort  me,  I  defire  you 
throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  think 
no  more  of  it;  but  if  you  are  touched 
with  my  misfortune,  which  is  greater 
than  I  know  how  to  bear,  your  coun- 
fels  may  very  much  fupport,  and  will 
infinitely  oblige  the  afflicted 

LEONORA. 

A  disappointment   in   love  is    more 
hard  to  get  over  than  any  other;  the 

paffion 
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.ftcns  and  fubdues  the 

. 

• 

within 

1 

• 

, 

-iion. 

•nsmen  gr 
conlol  'itions  out  ot    l)oolcs 

. 

, 

hors  who  •' 

to  Itii  '.of  the 

:ies   DJII  Qm:;*., 

t  than 
h  or  Seneca,  as  it  is  inucl: 

ier  it.    This 

ve  it's  elfefts  on  ibme 

tempers.     I  mould  rather  have  reoourfe 

to  authors  of  a  <;•.  y  kind,  that 

1  mif- 
fortir.'  -v  human  nature  in  it's 

If  the-  aiHi5tions  we   groan  und:T  he 
very  heavy,  we  (hall  find  fome  conlbla- 

.fferers 
•n   we  find 
:  virtue  and  inf- 
light,   we 
Jlull  be  comfort 

1  ourfelyes  and  our  fcl- 

V    lofs   at  fea,  a  tit  of 

foknefs,  or  the  death  of  a   friend,  are 

confidtT    whole 

,  families  put  to 

the  fword,  wretches  /hat  up  in  dun- 
geons, and  the  like  calamities  .of  man- 
kin. 1,  that  we  are  out  of  countenance 
for  our  own  \w\knefs,  if  we  fmk  un JCT 
inch  l.c  <;f  fortune. 

Let  the  difconfohte  Leonora  confider, 


.cry  time  in  which  (lie  lan- 

, 

of  the 
vi-eckj 
ie  ter- 

lying  under  the  t.  .,\  in  famous 

execution,  or  the  liki  .lami- 

bfl  will  fin-i  vs  va- 

thofe  which 

1  more  altonifli- 

,)ofe  to  the  con- 
•iifciplc,  that 

podlbly  what  Hie  now  looks  upon  as  the 

fortune,  is  y  f-ich 

:'.     For  my  ownjxtrt,  I  (j 

not  but  our  fouls  in  :;  i:e  will 

look  back  on  tlicir  lives  in  quite  another 

than  what  they  had  of  them  in 

the  body;  and  that  what  they  now  con^ 

fidor   as   misfortunes    and    difappoint- 

mcnts,  will  vc-ry  often  appear  to  have 

:capes  and  bleflings. 
The  mind  that  hath  any  caft  towards 
devotion,  naturally  flies  to  it  in  it's  af- 
Ri£Kbfl 

When  I  was  in  France  I  heard  a  very 

remarkable  ftory  of  two  lovers,  which  I 

ihall  :  /,h  in  my  to-morrow'» 

.    not  only  becaufe   the   circum- 

ftances  of  it  are  extraordinary,  but  be- 

ir  may  ferve  as  an  illuitration  to 

all  that  can   be  laid  on  this   lalt  heady 

and  fhew  the  power  of  religion  in  abat- 

.vhich  fcems 

ivy  on  Leonora.  The  Itory 
was  told  me  by  a  prielt,  as  I  travelled 
with  him  in  a  ftage- coach.  I  Ihall 
give  it  my  i  \\vll  as  I  can  re- 

; ,  in  his  own  words,  after  hav- 
ing premifcd,  that  if  confolations  may 
vn  from  a  wrong  religion  and  a 
:  led   devotion,    they   cannot  but 
flow  much  more  naturally  from  thofe 
which  are  founded  upoa  reafon,   and 
in  good  fcnfe. 
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N°  CLXIV.    FRIDAY,    SEPTEMBER  7, 


ILLA,    Q_UIS   ET    ME,    INQJUIT,    MISERAM,  ET   TE    PERDJDIT,  ORPHEC? 
JAMQJUE    VALE:    FEROR    I  N  G  E  N  T  I   CIRCUMDATA   N  0  C  T  E  , 
JNVALIDASOJJE    TIBITENDENS,    HEU!    NON    TUA,    PALMAS. 

VlRG.   GCORG.    IV.     V. 


THEN'  THUS   THE    BRIDE:    WHAT  FURY   SEIz'D   ON    THIE, 
VNHAPFY    MAN  !     TO  LOSE   THYSELF    AND    ME? 

AND  NOW  FAREWEL!   INVOI.  V'D  IN  SHAPES  or  NIGHT> 

FOR    EVER    JAM   RAVISH'DFKOM    THY    SIGHT: 

IN    VAIN    I  REACH    MY    FEEBLE    HANDS    TO   JOIN 

IN    SWEET    EMBRACES,    AH1.     NO    LONGER    THINE!  DRY  DEN. 


/CONSTANT I  A  was  a  woman 
V^J  of  extraordinary  wit  and  beiaity, 
but  very  unhappy  in  a  father,  who 
having  an  at  riches  by  his 

induflry,  took,  delight  in  no- 
thing but  his  money.  Theodoluis  was 
the  younger  ion  or  a  decayed  family,  of 

parts   and  learning,  improved  by 
a  genteel  and  virtuous  education.  When 
he  was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age 
he  became  acquainted  with  Con:, 
who  had  not  then  palled  her   fit:. 
As  he  lived  but  a  few  sales  diftant  from 
her  father's  houf'e,  he  had  frequent  op- 
portunities  of  f<  by  the 
advantage?  of  a  good  p 
ing  cc                                       h  an  in-.pref- 
fion  in  ')le  for 
time   ;•                                               no  lefs 
fmitten  with  Conftantia.     A  I.  . 

r'.videthem  ftilldifcover  new 

.•s  in  each  other,  and  by  degrees 
raiied  in  them  that  mutual  pafTion  which 
had  an  influence  on  their  following  lives. 
It  unfortunately  happened,  tint  in 'the 
jridft  of  this  intercourfe  of  lc\ 

.hip  between  Theoclofius  and  Con- 
ftantia, there  broke  out  an  irreparable 
quarrel  between  their  parents,  the  one 
valuing  himfelf  too  much  upon  his  birth, 
and  the  other  upon  his  poffefnons.  The 
father  of  Conftantia  was  fo  incenfed  at 

ther  of  Theodofius,  that  he  con- 
traded  an  unreasonable  avcrfion  towards 
liis.fon,  infomuch  that  lie  forbade  him 
his  houfe,  and  charged  his  daughter 
upon  her  duty  never  to  fee  him  more. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  break  off  all  com- 
piunication  between  the  two  lovers,  who 
i:o  knew  entertained  fecret  hopes  of  fome 
favourable  opportunity  that  mould  bring 
them  together,  he  found  out  a  young 
gentleman  of  a  good  fortune  and  an 
•greeable  perlbn,  whom  he  pitched  upon 


as  a  hufband  for  his  daughter.  He 
foon  concerted  this  affair  fo  well,  that 
he  told  Conftantia  it  was  his  defign  to 
marry  her  to  fuch  a  gentleman,  ard 
(r  wedding  mould  be  celebrated 
on  fuch  a  day.  Conftantia,  who  was 
over- awed  with  the  authority  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  unable  to  object  any  thing 
againft  fo  advantageous  a  mate! 
ceived  the  prcpofal  with  a  profound 
filence,  which  her  father  commen. 
her,  as  the  molt  decent  manner  of  a  vir- 
gin's giving  her  confcnt  to  an  overiuie 
of  that  kind.  The  noife  of  this  in- 
tended marriage  foon  reached  Theodo- 
fius, who,  after  a  long  tumult  of  paf*. 
fions  which  naturally  rife  in  a  lover's 
heart  on  fuch  an  occafion,  writ  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Conftantia. 

'•pHE  thought  of  my  Conftantia, 
which  for  fome  years  has  been  my 
only  happinefs,  is  now  become  a  greater 
torment  to  me  than  I  am  able  to  bear. 
Muft  I  then  live  to  fee  you  another's  ? 
The  ftreams,  the  fields  and  meadows, 
where  we  have  fo  often  talked  together, 
grow  painful  to  me;  life  itfelf  is  become 
a.  burden.  May  you  long  be  happy  in 
the  world,  but  forget  that  there  was 
ever  fuch  a  man  in  it  as 

THEODOSIUS. 

This  letter  was  conveyed  to  Con- 
ftantia that  very  evening,  who  fainted 
at  the  reading  of  itj  and  the  next  morn- 
ing me  was  much  more  alarmed  by  two 
or  three  meflengers,  that  came  to  her 
father's  houfe  one  after  another  to  en- 
quire if  they  had  heard  any  thing  of 
Theodofius,  who  it  feems  had  left  his 
cham'.er  about  midnight,  and  could  no 
where  be  found.  The  deep  melancholy, 
which  had  hung  upon  his  mind  fome 

time 
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'  lllc 

I 

•   ' 

to  not  to  bi-  com- 

for 

in  Riven  an  pro- 

po!:i!   ot"  a  luiibu!  ;,>on 

in  fh'/it,  i!:  'ft'er 

.(I  effecls  of  her  father's  dilplea- 
.in  comply  with  a  mar- 
:,;h    app'.n; 

ned 

at  t«  ivfufal  of  his  . 

not  l:nd  it  very  difficult   to 

tiiat  account  to  his 
iu-law,  who  h;ul  all  along 
nee  rather  ns  a  mar- 
ice  than  of  love.    Con- 
ftantia  had  now  no  relief  but  in  her  de- 
votions  and   exercifes   of  religion,    to 
which  h-r  afflictions  had  fo  entirely  fub- 
:  her  mind,  that  after  feme  years 
.  the  violence  of  her  forrows, 
•d  her  thoughts  in  a  kind  of 
•.  cd  to  pafs  the  rc- 
.  in  a  convt-.it.     IKr 
not  dlfpleafed   with  a 
lurion,  which  would  lave  money  in  his 
f         \        |y,  and  It  .'lily  complied   with   his 

is.     Acco> 
mty-fifth 

'it  and 
blooti' 

y>  in  oider  to  look  out   .1 
hood  of  nuns  among  whom  to  place  his 
daughter.     Thcr.    was  in 
father  of  a  convent  vh  much 

renowned  foi  his  pu.-ty  and  exemplary 
life;  \9  uiual  in  the  JRomifh 

church  for  thofe  who  are  under  any  great 
affliction,  or  trouble  of  mind,  to  apply 
themfelves  to  the  moil  eminent  confenors 
for  pardon  and  confolation,  our  beauti- 
ful votary  took  the  opportunity  of  con- 
ielfing  herll-lf  to  this  celebrated  father, 
aiwft  now  return  to  Theodofius, 
urning  that  the  above- 
mentioned  enquiries  irul  been  made  after 
him,  arrived  at  a  religious  houfe  in  the 
vhere  now  Conltantia  refided;  and 
.  it  fccrecy  and  conceal, 
of  the  convent,  which  is  very 
ordinary  occaiion, 
^nfelfone  of  the  order,  with 
a  private  vow  never  to  enquire  after 


on  as 

to  have  K 

go<xh 
t  dc- 

liimlelf  nu  . 

he  entered  into  holy  orders,  an.i 
. 

lenci- 

ments  wliich  he  :uo  all  who 

:L-d  with   h'  rtl  this  holy 

Idctcrmin- 

'.erfelf  in  c  ^)ough> 

i    (lie  nor  .   bcftdes  tlt« 

•  if  the  coi: 

naiiK-  or  i  .  iiegay,  the 

amiable  Thcodofms,  find  now  taken 
upon  him  the  name  of  Father  Francis, 
and  was  ib  far  concealed  in  a  long 
beard,  a  fliaven  head,  and  a  religious 
habit,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  difcover 
the  man  of  the  world  in  the  venerable 
conventual. 

As  he  was  one  morning  fluit  up  in 
his  confefTional,  Conlhutia  km-i! 
him,  opened  the  itato  of  her  foul  to  him  9 
and  after  having  given  him  the  hiftory 
of  a  life  full  of  innocence,  flic  hurft  out 
in  tears,  and  entered  upjn  that  i> 
her  ftory   in  which   he  himfelf  i 
t    (hare.      '  My  bdiavi->ur. 
Hie,  «  hn-;,  :h  of  a 

who  had  no  other  fault  but  that 
.  ing  me  too  much.    Heaven  only 
knows  how  dear  he  was  to  me  whiltt 

•d,  and  how  bitter  t!' 
brance  of  him  has  b;vn  to  me  ever 
fince  l:is  deatli.'  She  here  paufed  and 
lifted  up  her  eyes  that  ftrc-amed  with 
tears  towards  the  father}  who  was  fo 
moved  with  the  fenfe  of  her  forrows, 
that  he  could  only  command  his  voice, 
which  was  broke  with  fighs  and  fob1 

.!s  to  bid  her  proceed.     She  fol- 

his  di  reft  ions,  and  in  a  flood  of 

tears  poured  out  her  heart  before  him. 

The  father  could  not  forbear  weeping 

aloud,  infomuch  that  in  the  agonies  of 

t-f  the   feat    (hook   umler  him. 

•nth,  who  thought  the  good  man 

was  thus  moved  by  his  comprdfion  to- 

Sy  the  horror  of  her 

guilt,  proceeded  with  the  utmoft  con- 

:o  acquaint  him  win 

hich  (lie  was  going  to 

herfelf,  as  the  proper  atonement 

for  her  fins,  and  the  only  facrifice  flic 

could  make  to  the  memory  of  Theodo- 

lius.      The  father,  who  by  this  time 

had 
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(,ty  well  compofed  himfelf,  burft 
out  again  into  tears  upon  hearing  tir.it 

to  which  he  had  been  fo  lor, 
ufed,  and  upon  receiving  this  initance 
of  an  unparalleled  fidelity  from  one  who 
he  thought  had  feveral  years  fmce  given 
herfelf  up   to  the  pofl'efnon  of  another. 

.1  the  interruptions  of  hss  forrow, 
feeing   his  penitent  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  he  was  only  able  to  bid  her  from 
time  to  time  be  comforted — 
that  her  fins  were  forgiven  her — tlf 
gu.'lr  wns  not  fo  great  r.. 
ed—- that  fhe  mould  not  fuflfcr  hdrfelf  to 
be  I'.ffii&ed  abore  meafure.    After  which 
he  recovered  himfelf  enough 
the  abfclution  in  form  ;  dir.. 
the  fame  time"  to  repair  to  him  again  the 
fjext  day,  that  he  might  encourage  her 
in  the  pious  refolutions  fhe  had  taken, 
.  e  her  luitable  exhortations  for 
iviour  in  it.    Conftantia  i 
and  the  next  morning  renewed  her  ap- 
plications.   Theodofius  hav 

tions,  exerted  himfelf  on   this  occafion 

r  he  could  to  ar 

his  penitent  in  the  courie  of  life  {I. 
entered  upon,  and  wear  out  of  he ; 
thofe  groundlefs  fears  and  a; 
which  had  taken  pofllflion  of  it  j    con- 
cluding, with  a  promiie  to  her,  that  he 
would   from  time  to  time  continue  his 
trfmonitions  when  fhe  mould  have  taken 
upon  her  the  holy  veil.     *  The  rules  of 
our  refpe£hve  order:-,'  fays  he,  *  will 
not  permit  that  I  fliouM  lee  you,  but 
vou   may  a  flu  re  yourfelf  not  only  of 
having  a  place  in  my  praters,  but  of 
receiving  inch  frequent  inftru&ions  as 
I  can  convey  to  you  hy  letters.     Go 
on  (thearfuily  in  the  glorious  ccxirfe 
you   '  ;  taken,  and  you  will 

quickly  niHi  inch  a  peace  and  fatis- 
•n  in  your  mind,  which  it  is 
n  the  power  of  the  world  to 

\s    heart   was   fo   elevated 
with  t',  ^  of  Father  Francis,  that 

the  very  next  day  ftie  entered,  upon  her 
vow.  As  foon  as  the  folemnities  of  her 
reception  .were  over,  fhe  retired,  as  it  is 
ufual,  with  the  abbefs  into  her  own 
apartment. 

Tne  abbefs  had  been  informed  the 
night  before  of  all  that  had  pafTed  be- 
tween her  noviciate  and  Father  Francis: 
from  whom  fhe  now  delivered  to  her  the 
following  letter  : 


A   S  the  firft- fruits  of  thofe  joys  and 

**•  confolations  which  you  may  v 

from  the  lite  you  are  now  engaged  in,  I 

muft    acquaint    you  -that   Theod 

whofc  death  fits  fo  heavy  upon  your 

thoughts,  is  ftill  alive;  and  that  the  fa- 

ther,  to  whom  you  have  confeiled  your- 

feii',  was  once  that  Theodofms  whom 

you  fo  much  lament.      The  love  which 

we  have  had  for  one  another  will  make 

us  more  happy  in   it's  difappointment 

than  it  could  have  done  in  it's  fuccefs. 

.iS'pofed  of  us  for  our 

ad  van  i  h  not  according  to  our 

.  your  Theodofius  ftill 

e  yourielf  of  one  who 

will  not  ceafe  to  pray  for  you  in  Father 

FRANCIS. 

Conftantia  faw  that  the  hand- writing 

with  the  contents  of  tiie  letter: 

and  upon  reflecting  on  the  voice  of  the 

pcrfon,  the  behaviour*  and  above  all  the 

ie  forrow  of  the  father  dining  her 

,'ius  in 

utar.  After  having  wept 
with  tears  of  joy — *  It  is  enough,'  fays 
fiie,  *  Theodofius  is  dill  in  being:  I  mall 
*  live  with  comfort  and  die  in  peace.' 

The  .  fcnt  her" 

afterwards  are  yet  extant  in  the  nunnery 
where  fhe  rcfidedj  and  are  often  read  to 
the  young  religious,  in  order  to  infpire 
them  with  good  refolutions  and  ftnti- 
ments  of  virtue.     It  fo  happened,   that 
Conftantia    had    lived   about  ten 
years  in  the  clcjfter,  a  violent  fever  broke 
out  in  the  place,  which  fwept  awa1. 
multitudes,  and  among  others  Theodo- 
fius.    Upon  his  death-bed  he  fent  his 
31'ion  in  a  very  moving  manntr  to 
nlia,  who  at  that  time  was  her- 
felf  fo  far  gone  in  the  fame  fatal  dif- 
tcmper,   that  me  lay  delirious.     Upon 
the  interval  which  generally  precedes 
in  llckneffes  of  this  nature,  the 
,   finding  that  the  phyficians  had 
given  her  over,  told  her  that  Theodofius 
was  juft  gone  before  her,  and   that  he 
had  fcnt  her  his  benediction  in  his  laft 
moments.     Conftantia  Kceived  it  with 
pleafure :  '  And  now,1  fays  fhe,  '  if  I 
v  '  do  not  afk  any  thing  improper,  let  me 
'  be  buried  by  Theodofius.     My  vovr 
'  reaches  no   farther  than  the   grave. 
«  What  I  afk  is,  I  hope,  no  violation  of 
'  it.' — She  died  foon  after,  and  was  in- 
terred according  to  her  recjueft. 

Their  tombs  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  with 
a  ihort 
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..     .        — i — r.  I  F  <-,  :•  T  F.   N  r  e  > :  s ':  r    t 

t    CETHKGH, 

i  T,    DABlTURQ.uei.lv  M  »•  T  A   P  U  P  F  S  T  *  R  . 

Hoi.  ARS  PoKT. 

•   •  •  IF    YOU  WOULD  UNHFARD-OK    THINGS  EXfRISS, 

A   MUit, 

TO  AN  ABUSE.  CREECH. 


coi.. 

.r  wur 

• 

•cular  to  p- 

, 

vis,  tint  it  would 

I 

Ovir 

• 

Our 

..Is   for 

• 

r  accounts  /orm- 

• 

. 
ought  hov. 

• 

•i-y  for 

.:.'t     US 

The 

miblilh 

':iake  tjiei 

,    unintelligible.      'I  i; T    people 
s  that  thin.. 

!  •'•  they 

t.-'.MIS    ;MUl 

^•3  and  obfcurity:  but 
lifli  cannot  be  too  clear  in  theii* 


:  thofc  yfr  '.\  have 

•heir  count' 

i>e  ilill  the  more  admired  tlic 
are  expla;: 

:ie  a  fiege  is 

:  en  t\vo  or  three  duys,   I 
ier  lolt  and  btwildcrcil  in   : 

;i  explicahle  dilfi- 
,   that  I  fcarce  know  which  fide 
hns  the  better  of  it,  until  I 

.ver-guns  that   the  p! 
I   do   indecii 

:n-,  ior- 

i  foreign   iuvcii- 

.   ind  upon  that  account  abounding 
in  for 
won  battles  which  may  be  . 

. 
ploits,  and  the  French  obliged  to  lend 

Tt  of  their  tongue  before  v. 
know  how  they  are  conquered?  < 

to  t:uirown  dii- 

grace,  as  the  Britons  \vcu-  formerly  fb 
.rtain  of  the 

Reman    theatre,  .,'d  to 

up  in  order  to  give-  the  fpt 
. 

for  lo 
Mr.  Drydcn  has  tranllatcd  that  vulc  iu 


•i  u!<ra 
GEORG.  ur.  \.  z$. 
Which  interwoven  Britons  ferm  to  • 
And  fh'.-w  the  triumph  that  their  flia 

The  hiftories  of  nil  our  former  wp.it 

•  us  in  our  vernacular 
idiom,  to  ule  the  phrafe  of  a  great  rao- 
.  itic.     I  do  not  find  in  any  of  the 
chponli  1  .'ward  the  Thi: 

.d  our    ciicni),    though  he 
of  tea 


3'* 

often  difcovered  the  pofture  of  the 
French,  and  as  often  vanquifhed  them 
in  battle.  The  Black  Prince  pafled 
many  a  river  without  the  help  of  pon- 
toons, and  filled  a  ditch  with  faggots  as 
fuccefsfully  as  the  generals  of  our  times 
do  it  with  "fafcines.  Our  commanders 
lofe  half  their  praife,  and  our  people  half 
their  joy,  by  means  of  thofe  hard  words 
and  dark  exnreflions  in  which  our  news- 
papers do  ib  much  abound.  I  have 
feen  many  a  prudent  citizen,  after  hav- 
ing read  every  article,  enquire  of  his 
next  neighbour  what  news  the  mail  had 
brought. 

I  remember  in  that  remarkable  year 
when  our  country  was  delivered  from 
thegreateft  fears  and  apprehenfions,  and 
railed  to  the  greateft  height  of  gladnefs 
it  had  ever  felt  fmce  it  was  a  nation,  I 
mean  the  year  of  Blenheim,  I  had  the 
copy  of  a  letter  fent  me  out  of  the  coun- 
tvv,  which  was  written  from  a  young 
gentleman  in  the  army  to  his  father,  a 
man  of  a  good  eitate  and  plain  lenfe: 
'etter  was  very  modifhly  chequered 
xvith  this  modern  military  eloquence,  I 
jthall  prefent  my  reader  with  a  copy  of  it. 
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PON   the  junction  of  the  French 
and  Bavarian  armies,  they  took 
behind  I  Us  which  they  thought 

jmpra&icable.  Our  general  the  next 
day  lent  a  partv  of  horle  to  reconnoitre 
them  from  a  little  hauteur,  at  about  a 
.  of  an  hour's  diftanCe  from  the 
army,  who  returned  again  to  the  camp 
unoMeivcd  through  ieveral  defiles,  in 
one  of  which  they  met  with  a  party  of 
French  that  had  been  marauding;,  and 
made  them  -all  prifoners  at  difcrrtion. 
The  day  after  a  drum  arrived  at  our 
camp,  with  a  meftage  which  he  would 
communicate  to  none  but  the  general; 
he  was  followed  by  a  trumpet,  who 
raved  himfelf  very  faucily, 
with  a  rr.eflage  from  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
vavia.  The  next  morning  our  army 
bciner  divided  into  two  corps,  made  a 
move;/.  .Is  the  enemy:  you  will 

hear  in  the  public  prints  how  we  treated 
them,  with  the  other  circumftances  of 


that  glorious  day.  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  in  that  regiment  that  p 
the  Gens  d'Armes.  Several  French 
battalions,  whom  they  i'ay  were  a  corps 
de  referve,made  a  fhew  of  iciiltance;  but 
it  only  proved  a  gafconade,  for  upon 
our  preparing  to  fill  up  a  little  fofle,  in 
order  to  attack  them,  they  beat  the 
chamade,  and  fent  us  carte  blanche. 
Their  commandant,  with  a  great  many 
other  general  officers,  and  troops  with- 
out number,  are  made  prifoners  of  war, 
and  will,  I  believe,  give  you  a  vifit  in 
England,  the  cartel  not  being  yet  fettled. 
Not  queftioning  but  thefe  particulars 
will  be  very  welcome  to  you,  I  congra- 
tulate you  upon  them,  and  am  your  moft 
dutiful  fon,  &c. 

The  father  of  the  young  gentleman 
upon  the  perufal  of  the  letter  found  it 
contained  great  news,   but   could   not 
guefs  what  it  was.      He   immediately 
communicated  it  to  the  curate  of  the 
parim,    who,  upon  the  reading  of  it, 
being  vexed  to  fee  any  thing  he  could 
not  underftaod,  fell  into  a  kind  of  paf- 
fion,  and  told  him,    that  his  fon  had 
fent  him  a  letter  that  was   neither  fifb, 
flefh,  nor  good  red -herring.     *  I  wifli,1 
fays  he,  *  the  captain  may  be  compos 
mentis,  he  talks  of  a  faucy  trumpet, 
and  a   drum    that  carries   merTagesj 
then  who  is  this  carte  blanche  ?    He 
muft  either  banter  us  or  he  is  out  of  his 
fenfes.'  The  father,  who  always  look- 
ed upon  the  curate  as  a  learned  man, 
began  to  fret  inwardly  at  hisfon's  ufage, 
and  producing  a  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  him  about  three  pofts  before 
— '  You  fee  here,'  fays  hej  '  when  he 
writes  for  money  he  knows  how  to 
fpeak  intelligibly  enough;  there  is  no 
man  in  England  can  exprefs  himfelf 
clearer,  when  he  wants  a  new  furni- 
ture for  his  horfe.'     In  mort,  the  c'  ' 
man  was  ib  puzzled  upon  the  point, 
that  it  might  have  fared  ill  with  his  foil, 
had  he  not  feen  all  the  prints  about  three 
days  after  filled  with  the  fame  terms  of 
art,   and  that  Charles  only  writ  like 
other  men.  L 
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—  —  q^UOD   NEC    JO  VIS    IRA, 
NEC   PO'lERU     >  -- 


C    IGMs, 

EDAX   AflOLERE   VETUITA8. 
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. \VHICM    NOR    DREADS  TH»    RACE 

or  TEMPESTS,  *'ia  e,  o*  WAK,  OK  v.  AS  rise  ACE. 


V.27** 
WELSTID. 


4  R  LE  tells  us   that  the 

JT\,  :  ipt   of 

in  the  muul  of  the 
.   and  that  thol'u  ideas, 
•die  mind  of  man,  an. 
of  the  world:  to  Id,  that 

.»t  of  thole  ideas 

which  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that 
writing  or  printin:;  are  the  tranfcript  of 

As  the  Supreme  Being  has  exprefled, 
and  as  it  were  printed  his  ideas  in  the 
creation,  men  txprefs  their  ideas  in 
books,  which  by  this  great  invention  of 
thefe  latter  ages  may  )aft  as  long  as  the 
fun  and  moon,  and  perilh  only  in  the 
general  wreck  of  n  it-irc.  Thus  Cowley 
in  his  Poem  on  the  Refm  region,  men- 
tioning the  dtftruRion  of  the  univerfe, 
has  thofe  admirable  lines — 

Now  all  the  wide  extended  flcy, 

And  all  th'  harmonious  worlds  on  high, 

And  Virgil's  facrcd  work  ihall  die. 

There  is  no  other  method  of  fixing 
thofe  thoughts  which  arife  and  difappear 
in  the  mind  of  man,  and  tranfmitting 
them  to  thi  lalt  periods  of  time-,  no  other 
method  of  giving  a  permanency  to  our 
ideas,  and  preferving  the  knowledge  of 
any  particular  perfon,  when  his  body  is 
mixed  with  the  common  mafs  of  mat- 
nd  his  Ibul  retired  into  the  world 
of  1'pirits.  Books  are  the  legacies  that 
a  great  genius  leaves  to  mankind,  which 
are  delivered  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  as  prefents  to  the  pofterity 
of  thofe  who  are  yet  unborn. 
'  All  other  arts  of  perpetuating  our 
ideas  continue  but  a  mort  time:  ftatues 
can  laft  but  a  few  thou lands  of  years, 
edifices  fewer,  and  colours  dill  fewer 
than  edifices.  Michael  Angelo,  Fon- 
tana,  and  Raphael,  will  hereafter  be 
what  Phidias,  Vitruvius,  and  Apelles 
are  at  prefentj  the  names  of  great  fta- 
tuaries,  architects,  and  painters,  whole 
works  are  loft.  The  fcvcral  arts  are 
exprcflfed  in  mouldering  mate-rail:  na- 


tur«  finks  under  them,  and  is  not  ablr 
;>ort  ihe  ideas  which  ate  impreft 
upon  it. 

The  circumftance  which  gives  author*? 
an  a  i.  jve  all  thefe  great  ma- 

fters,  is  this,  that  they  can  multiply 
their  originals;  or  rather  can  make  co- 
pies  of  their  works,  to  what  number 
they  pleafe,  which  mall  be  as  valuable 
as  the  originals  themfelves.  This  gives 
a  great  author  fomething  like  a  profpeft 
of  eternity,  but  at  the  fame  time  de- 
prives him  of  thofe  other  advantages 
which  artift§  meet  with.  The  artilt 
finds  greater  retucis  in  profit,  as  the 
author  in  lame.  What  an  ineftimable 
price  would  a  Virgil  or  a  Homer,  a 
Cicero  or  an  Ariftotle  bear,  were  their 
works  like  a  ftatue,  a  building,  or  a 
picture,  or  to  be  confined  only  in  one 
place,  and  made  the  property  of  a  fingle 
perfon  ? 

If  writings  are  thus  durable,  and  may 
pals  from  age  to  age  throughout  the 
whole  courle  of  time,  how  careful  mould 
an  author  be  of  committing  any  thing 
to  print  that  may  corrupt  pofterity,  and 
poifon  the  minds  of  men  with  vice  and 
error?  Writers  of  great  talents,  who 
employ  their  parts  in  propagating  im- 
morality, and  feafoning  vicious  ienti- 
ments  with  wit  and  humour,  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  pefts  of  fociety,  and 
the  enemies  of  mankind:  they  leave 
books  behind  them,  as  it  is  faid  of  thofe 
who  die  in  diftempers  which  breed  an 
ill-will  towards  their  own  fpecies,  to 
fcatter  infe-Slion  and  deftroy  their  pofte- 
rity. They  a6l  the  counterparts  of  a 
Confucius  or  a  Socrates  j  and  feem  to 
have  been  lent  into  the  world  to  deprave 
human  nature,  and  link  it  into  the  con- 
dition of  brutality. 

I  have  feen  fome  Roman  Catholic  au- 
thors, who  tell  us  that  vicious  writers 
continue  in  purgatory  fo  long  as  the  in- 
fluence of  their  writings  continues  upo:i 
pollerity—'  For  purgatory,'  fay  they, 
*  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  cleaning  us  of 
a  S  «  gu* 
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our  fins,  which  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
done  away,  fo  long  as  they  continue 
to  operate  and  corrupt  mankind.  The 
vicious  author,1  lay  they,  *  fins  after 
,  and  fo  long  as  he  continues  to 
fin,  fo  long  mud  he  expect  to  be  pu- 
'  mined.'    Though  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic notion  of  purgatory  be  indeed  very 
ridiculous,  one  cannot  but  think  that  if 
the  foul  after  death  has  any  knowledge 
of  what  pafles  in  this  world,  that  of  an 
immoral    wilier    would    receive    much 
more  regret  from  the  fenfe  of  corrupt- 
ing, than  iati&factiun  from  the  thought 
ofpleaii)1..;  his  furviving  admirer?. 

To  t;  rity  of  this 

fpeculatipi.'j   I  fh'Ail  conclude  this  paper 
with  a  ftpry  of  an  atht:;tticul  author,  who 
at  a  time  when  he  lay  dangeroufly  fick, 
and  had  dtfirecl  the  afiiftance  of  a  neigh- 
bouring curate,  confefled  t 
great  contrition,  that  nothing  fat  more 
heavy  at  his  heart  than  the  fenfe  of  his 
having  feduced  the  age  by  1:' 
and  that  t!. 

to  continue  even  after  his  death.     The 
curate  upon  fart  I:  rion  finding 

the  penitent  in  the  utmclt  agonies  of  de- 
fpair,  and  being  himfclf  a  man  of  ! 
inc-,  told  him,  that  he  hoped  his  cafe  was 
not  fo  dciperate  as  he  apprehended,  fince 
he    found  that  he  was    fo 
ble  of  his  fault,  and  fo  finceiely  repented 
of  it.     The  peniter.t  Hill  urged  the  evil 
tendency  of  his  book  to  fubvert  :i 
gion.  ar.d  the  little  ground  of  ho{ . 
could  be  for  oiv  ings  would 

Continue  to  do  mifchicf  \vhen  his  body 


was  laid  in  afhes.    The  curate,  fi 
no  other  way  to  comfort  him,  told  him, 
that  he  did  well  in  being  afflicted  for  the 
evil  defign  with  which  he  publiflied  his 
book;  but  that  he  ought  to   be  very 
thankful  that   there  was   no  danger  of 
it's  doing  any  hurt:  that  his  caufe  was 
fo  very  bad,  and  his  arguments  fo  weak, 
that  he  did  not  apprehend  any  ill  effects 
of  it:  in  fhort,  that  he  might  reft  fatis- 
ficd  his  book  could  do  no  more  mifchief 
after  his  death,  than  it  had  done  vvhilft 
he  was  living.    To  which  he  added,  for 
his  farther  fatisfaction,  that  he  did  not 
believe  any  befides  his  particular  friends 
and  acquaintance  had  ever  been  at  the 
pains  of  reading  it,  or  that  any  bodys 
after  his  death  would  ever  inquire  after 
it.     The  dying  man  had  ftill  fo  much 
the  frailty  of  an  author  in  him,  as  to  be 
cut  to  the  heart  with  thefe  confolations  ; 
and  without  anfwering  the  good  man, 
aiked  his  friends   about  him,  with   a 
:.nefs  that  is  natural  to  a  fick  per- 
fon,  where  they  had  picked  up  fuch  a 
blockhead  ?  And  whether  they  thought 
him  a  pic  per  perfon  to  attend  one  in  his 
condition  ?  The  curate  finding  that  the 
not  expect  to  be  dealt  with 
as  a  real  and  finccre  penitent,  but  as  a 
.it  of  importance,  after  a  fhort  ad- 
monition withdrew;  not  queftioning  but 
he  fhould  be  again  fent  for  if  the  ficknefs 
grew  defperate.     The  author  however 
recovered,  and  has  fince  written  two  or 
three  other  tracts  with  the  fame  fpirit, 
and  very  luckily  for  his  poor  foul  with 
the  fame  fuc eel's.  C 
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NT'  1.     TUESDAY,    S 

KUIT    HAUD    IGNoniLlf    A' 

XDEBAT   MIROS    AUDIRE   TRAGO' 

i   ITS    SESSOR    PI.  AUSORO^U  E    THEATROJ 
C«TK  R  A   OJJI    VITA:   lEBVAtET    MUM  A    BI 

.:  K;    BONUS   SANE    VIC  IN  us,   A  M  A  B  1 1. 1 1 
CuMIb   JN    VXOREMj    POSSET   Q.U  I   IGNOSCBKE   JERVIS, 

INSANIRE    L  A  « .  .> 

roSSET    Q.UI    RUPEM   El    PUTEUM    VI  TARE   PATENTEM, 
HI  C    i  1IJUSCURI8  Q_U  E    R  E  F  E  C  T  U  I 

IXPUL1T    ELLEBORO  MORBUM    E  I  L  E  M  (JJJ  E    MEX    .         , 

ME   OCCID1STIS,    AMI 

N    SERVASTIS    AIT}    CUI    SIC    EXTORT  -, 

El     D,  V.I1  /Ub   PER    VJM   MENTIS   CRATISS1MU5    ERT' 

HOR.  EP.  II.  r..  ii.  v.  izS. 
IMITATE  D. 

THfRE  LIV'D  TN  PRIMO  CEORGII,  THEY  RECORD, 

MALL  FOOL,  A  LORD; 
THE  HOUSE  WAS  TJP,  DELIGHTED  S  A  T  r, 
HF.ARP,  NOTED,  ANSWER'D,  AS  IN  FULL  DEBATE} 
IN  AIL  BUT  THIS,  A  MAN  OF  SOBER  LIKF, 

OF  HIS  FRIEND,  AND  CIVIL  TO  HIS  WIFE; 
NOT  Q.UITE  A  MADMAN,  THOUGH  A  PASTY  FELL, 
AND  MUCH  TOO  WISE  TO  WALK  INTO  A  WELL. 
HIM  THE  DAMN'D  DOCTOR  ANP  HIS  FRIENDS  IMMUR'D;' 
THEY  BLED,  THEY  CUPP'D,  THEY  PURG'D,  IN  SHORT  THEY  CUR*»J 
WHEREAT  THE  GENTLEMAN  BEGAN  TO  STARE 
«  M^  ;>   HE  CRY'n:  '  POX  TAKE  YE  FOR  YOUR  CARE.' 

\T  FROM  A  PATRIOT  OF  r  IS  T  I N  G  U  IS  H*D  NOTE, 
'  HAVE  BLKD  AND  PURG'D  ME  TO  A  SIMPLE.  VOT*.'  Po?E« 

TIIK  unhappy  force  of  an  imngina-  who  lets  his  fancy  place  him  in  diftant 

tion,  of  fccnes  untroubled  and  uninteiTuj;- 

iiefubjeftof  very  much   preferable   to   that  of  him 

a  former  Ipeculation.     My  reader  may  who  is  ever  forcing  a  belief,  and  defend- 

:ber  that  i  in  one  of  my  ing  his  untruths  with  new  inventions. 

papers  a  complaint  of  an  unfortunate  But  I  Hull  haiku  to  let  this  liar  in  foli- 

>  was  unable  to  contain  loquy,    who    calls    himfelf   a    Cajlle- 

.';c-n  any  ordinary  matter  was  Builder,  deicribe  himfelf  with  the  fame 

laid  before  him,  from  adding  a  few  cir-  unrefervednefs  as  formerly  appeared  in 

cumltances  to  enliven  plain  narrative,  my  correfpondent  above-mentioned.    If 

correfpondent  was  a  perfon  of  too  a  man  were  to  be  icrious  on  this  fubjecl, 

a  complexion  to  be  fatisfied  with  he  might  give  very  grave  admonitions 

things  merely  as  they  flood  in  nature,  to  thole  who  are  following  any  thing  in 

•herefore  formed  incidents  which  this  life,  on  winch  they  think    to  place 

mould  have  happened   to   have  plcaled  their  hearts,  and  tell  them  that  they  are 

him  in  the  Itoi  v.     The  fame  ungoverned  really    Cafile- Builders.     Fame,    glory, 

fancy  which  pufhed  that  correspondent  wealth,    honour,   have  in  the  profpeft 

>  fpite  of  himfelf,  to  relate  public  pleating  illufions;  but  they  who  come 

and  notorious  f^itnoo. Is,  makes  the  au-  to  poifrfs  any  of  them  will   find   they 

thor  of  the  following  Kttcr  do  the  Inme  are  ingredients  towards  happinefs,  to  be 

i-n  private;  one  is  a  prating,  the  other  regarded  only  in  the  fecond  place;  and 

u  hlent  liar.  that  when  they  are  valued  in  the  firft 

There  is  little  purfued  in  the  errors  of  degree,    they  are  as    ditappointing   as 

of  thefe  worthies,  but  mere  pre-  any  of  the  phantoms  in  the  following 

ient  amulVment :  bur  the  folly  of  him  Utter. 

i  S  a  MR. 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


MR,   SPECTATOR,  SEPT.    6,   IJll. 

T   Am  a  fellow  of  a  very  odd  frame  of 
•*   mind,  as  you  will  find  by  the  fequcl ; 
and  think  mylelf  fool  enough  to  drlerve 
a  place  in  your  paper.     I  am  unhappily 
far  gone  in  building,  and  am  one  of 
that  fpecies  oi  men  who  are  properly  de- 
rominated    Caftle-buildcrs,  who  icorn 
to  be  beholder^  to  the  earth  for  a  foun- 
dation, or  dig  in  the  bowels  of  it  for 
materials;  but  ereft  their  itrufhires  in 
the  moft  unftable'of  elements,  the  air, 
fancy  aione  laying  the  line,    marking 
the  extent,  and  maping  the  model.     It 
would    re  difficult   to  enumerate  what 
a  u  gull  palaces  and  (lately  porticos  have 
grown  under  my  tormit.g  imagination, 
er  what  verdant  meadows  and  ftiady 
groves  have  ftarted  into   being  by  the 
powerful   feat  of  a  w.irm   fancy!!      A 
-builder    is   even    iuft   what    he 
fuch   I   h.'.ve   grnfped 
imaginary  fceptres,  and  delivered  un- 
controulable  edicts,    from  a  throne  to 
which  conquered  nations  yielded  obei- 
lancc.     I  have   ma:le  I  know   not  how 
many  inroads  into  France,  and  ravaged 
the  very  heart  of  that  kingdom ;  I  have 
dined  in  the  Louvre,  and  drank  cham- 
pagne at  Veri'ailles;  and  I   weu'.'!  have 
you  take  notice,  I  am  not  only  able  to 
.iih   a  people   already  cowed   and 
•omed  to  flight,  but  I  could,  Ai- 
r-like, drive  the  Britiih 
f.om  the  held,  were  I  lefs  a  protcftar.t, 
or  \\;<  nted  by  the  con* 

There  is   no  art  or 
fion,  whole  mcfl  celtbraf< 

d.     Wherever   I   have 

utary  prefence,    fevers 

have  ccaled  to  burr.,  and  agues  tofliake 

rhe  human  fabric.     When 

fit  has  been  upon  me,  an  apt  gefture 

^nU   proper  cadence  has  animated  each 

.ice,  and  gazing  crowds  have  found 

their  pafHons  worked  up  into  rage,  or 

foothtd  into  a  calm.     I  am  fhort,  and 

ry  well  madej  yet  upon  fight  of  a 

woman,    I   have   ftrttched   into  a 

proper  ttature,  and  killed  with  a  good 


air  and  mien.  Thefe  are  the  gay  phan- 
toms that  dance  before  my  waking 
eyes,  and  compole  my  day-dreams.  I 
fhould  be  the  moft  contented,  happy 
man  alive,  were  the  chimerical  happintis 
which  fprings  from  the  paintings  of 
fancy  lefs  fleeting  and  traniitory.  But 
alas  I  it  is  with  grief  of  mind  I  tell  you, 
the  lead  breath" of  wind  has  often  de- 
molished my  magnificent  edifices,  fwept 
aw:iy  my  groves,  and  left  no  more  tract 
of  them  than  if  they  had  never  been.' 
My  exchequer  has  lunk  and  vanifhed 
<p  on  my  door,  the  falutation  of 
a  friend  has  co(t  me  a  whole  continent, 
and  in  the  fame  moment  I  have  been 
pulled  by  the  fleeve,  my  crown  has  fallen 
from  my  head.  The  ill  confequence  of 
theie  reveries  is  inconceivably  great, 
feeing  the  lois  of  imaginary  porTeflions 
makes  imprelfions  o/real  woe.  Befides, 
bad  oeconomy  is  vifible  and  apparent  in 
builders  of  invisible  manfions.  My 
tenant*?  advertilements  of  ruins  and  di- 
.;';ons  often  caft  a  damp  on  my 
1'pirits,  even  in  the  inlbnt  when  the  fun, 
in  all  it's  fplendor,  gilds  my  eaftern 
•.  Add  to  this  the  penfive  drud- 
gery in  building,  and  conltant  grafp- 
ing  aerial  trowels,  diuVacts  and  (hatters 
the  mind,  and  the  fond  builder  of  Ba- 
bels is  often  curfed  with  an  incoherent 
diverlity  and  confulion  of  thoughts.  I 
do  not  know  to  whom  I  can  more  pro- 
perly apply  myfelf  for  relief  from  this 
fantaftical  evil,  than  to  yourfelf ;  whom 
I  earneltly  implore  to  accommodate  me 
with  a  method  how  to  fettle  my  head 
and  cool  my  brain-pan.  A  difk; 
on  Caftle-building  may  not  only  be  fer- 
viceable  to  myfelf,  but  all  architects, 
who  difplay  their  fkill  in  the  thin  ele- 
ment. Such  a  favour  would  oblige  me 
to  make  my  next  Ibliloquy  not  contain 
the  praifes  of  my  dear  felf,  but  of  the 
Speilator,  who  fliall,  by  complying 
with  this,  make  me  his  obliged,  humble 
fervant, 

VlTRUVIUS. 

T 
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,'LXVIII.     WEDNESDAY,   SEPTEMBER  12. 


PECTUS   PRACEfTIS  FORMAT  AM1C1S. 

Hon.  I.  P.  I.   i  . 


FORMS   THE   SOFT   BOSOM   WITH   THE  GENTLEST   ART. 

Pori. 


IT  would  be  arrogance  to  neglect  tlie 
application  of  my  correfpondentt  fo 

not  Ibincihncs  toinllrt  tin 

upon    my  paper  ;    that   ot 

,>Ythe  hints  which  they  liav- 

MX.   SPECTATOR, 

ILtulatc  your 
:  >r  treating 

«n  which  }\  public  thanks;  1 

on  thole  licenfcd  tyrants  the 
•Jcliool-nnili-rs.  1  1  you  can  diiaun  them 
of  their  rods,  you  "will  certainly  have 
youroi  •'  the  young 

it  Britain  who  art  now 
.  ieventeen  years.    You 
may  boalt  that  the   incomparably  wile 
Quintilian  and  you  are  of  one  mind  in 
liar.     '  Si  cui  eft,"  lays  he, 
men  tarn  illil  train  ut 


von  fcrrig.*'     .  v;  adplagas,  ut 

•.I  queeq;ie  manctpia  durabitur." 

•"ngeinio1  s 

a  nature,  a>  n  t  to  (land  corrected  l>y 
of,  he,  like  the  very  word  of 
(lives,  will  be  hardened  wen  againft 
blows  themfelves.'  And  r.i 
/Wc7  Meere  in  qua  probra  nefandi 
homines  ijlo  caJcndi  jure  abutantur." 
c.  '  I  blulh  ^o  lay  how  fhamefully 
thofe  wicki-d  men  abute  the  power  of 
correction/ 

I  was  bred  myfelf,  Sir,  in  a  very  great 
fchool,  of  which  the  mailer  was  a  Welfh- 
man,  but  certainly  defcended  from  a 
Spanifh  family,  as  plainly  appeared  from 
his  temper  as  well  as  his  name.  I  leave 
you  to  judge  what  a  Ibrt  of  a  fchool- 
malter  a  WeKhman  ingrafted  on  a  Spa- 
niard would  make.  So  very  dreadful 
had  he  made  himlelf  to  me,  that  although 
it  is  above  twenty  years  fmce  I  felt  his 
hand,  yet  (till  once  a  month  at 
lealt  I  dream  of  him,  fo  (hong  an  im- 
preflion  did  he  make  -on  my  mind.  It 
K  a  fign  he  has  fully  terrified  me  wak- 
•  ho  dill  continues  to  haunt  me 
''£• 


And  yet   I  m:.  ;ut  vanity, 

that  the  bufmels  *  what 

vithout  great  dihScultyj  and  I  \va» 
not  rumaikably  unlucky  j  and  yet  fm.li 
was  the  m1  ::ty,  that  once  a 

month,  oroftener,  I  (uttered  as  much  as 
would  have  iatisficd  the  law  of  the  land 
tor  a  petty  larceny. 

v  a  white  and  tender  hand,  which 
the  fond  mother  had  pafTionately  kifTect 
a  thoufaml  and  a  thoufand  times,  have  I 
feen  whipped  until  it  was  covered  with 
blood  :  perhaps  for  fmiling,  or  for  going 
a  yard  and  half  out  of  a  gate,  or  for 
writing  an  O  for  an  A,  or  an  A  for  an 
O;  thefe  were  our  great  faults  !  Many  a 
brave  and  noble  fpirit  has  been  there 
broken;  others  have  run  from  thence, 
and  were  never  heard  of  afterwards.  It 
is  a  worthy  attempt  to  undertake  the 
oufe  of  diftrefled  youth  j  and  it  is  .1 
noble  piece  of  knight-errantry  to  enter 
the  lifts  againlt  fo  many  armed 
gogucs.  It  is  pity  but  we  had  a  let  of 

polite  in  their  behaviour  and  me- 
thod of  teaching,  who  fliould  be  put 
into  a  condition  of  being  above  flatter- 
ing or  fearing  the  parents  of  thofe  they 
initruft.  We  might  then  poflibly  fee 
learning  become  a  pleafure,  and  children 
delighting  themfelves  in  that  which  now 
they  abhor  for  coming  upon  fuch  hard 
terms  to  them :  what  would  be  ftill  a 
greater  happinefs  ariGng  from  the  care 
of  fuch  inftruclors,  would  be,  that  we 
fliould  have  no  more  pedants,  nor  any 

o  learning  who  had  not  genius  for 
it.  I  am,  with  the  utmoft  fmcerity, 
Sir,  your  moll  affectionate  humble  fer- 
vaat. 

RICHMOND,    SEPT.  £th,    IJII* 
MR.   SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age, 
A  and  have  for  this  laft  year  been  un- 
der the  tuition  of  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
who  has  taken  the  fchool  of  this  place 
under  his  care.  From  the  gentleman's 
great  tcndernefr  to  me  and  friendship  to 

my 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


my  father,  I  am  very  happy  in  learning 
my  book  with  plealure.  We  never  leave 
off  our  diveriions  *any  farther  than  to 
falute  him  at  hours  of  play  when  he 
pleafes  to  look  on.  •  It  is  impoflible  for 
any  of  us  to  love  cur  own  parents  better 
than  we  do  him.  He  never  gives  any 
of  us  an  harm  word;  and  we  think  it 
the  greateft  punishment  in  the  world 
when  he  will  not  fpeak  to  any  of  us. 
My  brother  and  I  are  both  together  in- 
diting this  letter:  he  is  a  year  older  than 
I  am,  but  is  now  ready  to  break  his 
heart  that  the  doclor  has  not  taken  any 
tiotice  of  him  thefc  three  days.  If  you 
pleafe  to  print  this  he  will  fee  it,  and, 
we  hope,  taking  it  for  my  brother's 
earneft  defne  to  be  reftored  to  his  fa- 
vour,  he  will  again  fmile  upon  him. 
Your  moft  ob.  nt, 

T.  S. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

•VfOU  have  reprefentcd  fcvsral  Pu-ts 
*  of  impertinems  fmgly,  1  wi.'h  you 
would  now  proceed,  and  deicribe  fonie 
of  them  in  lets.  It  often  happens  in 
public  affemblies,  that  a  party  who  came 
thither  together,  or  whole  impertinencies 
are  of  an  equal  pitch,  act  in  conceit, 
and  are  fo  full  or  to  give 

iiifturbance  to  ail  that  are  ah^ut 
Sometimes  yon  have  a  let  ot 
who  lay  their  heads  together  in  x 
facriru  *.ly  within  thci:  i 

vation ;  fornctiir.es  a  let  of  1  n 
keep  up  an   inlipid   mirth   :.: 
corner,  and  by  their  noile  and  gefturefi 
(hew  they  have  no  reipecl  tor  the 
the   company.      You  frequently   meet 
with  thele  fets  at  the  opera,  the  play, 
the  water- works,  and  other  public  meet- 
ings, where   their  whole  bufmeis  is  to 
draw  off  the  attention  of  the  fpcftators 
from   the  entertainment,  and  to  fix  it 
?ipon  themfelves;    and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
fervcii    that   the   impertinence   i$   ever 


loudeft,  when  the  fel  happens  to  be  made 
up  of  three  or  four  females  who  have 
got  what  you  call  a  woman's  man  among 
them. 

I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know  from  whom 
people  of  fortune  mould  learn  this  be- 
haviour, unlefs  it  be  from  the  footmen 
who  keep  their  places  at  a  new  play, 
and  are  often  lecn  pafiing  away  their 
time  in  fets  at  all-fours  in  the  face  of  a 
full  houfe,  and  with  a  perieft  dilVegard 
to  the  people  of  quality  fitting  on  each 
fide  of  them. 

For  prelerving,  therefore,  the  decency 
of  public  afiemhlies,  methinks  it  would 
be  but  reafonable  that  thofe  who  difturb 
others  fhould  pay  at  lealt  a  double  price 
for  their  places j  or  rather  women  of 
birth  and  diftinclion  mould  be  informed, 
that  a  levity  of  behaviour  in  the  c 
people  of  underftanding  degrades  them 
below  their  meaneft  attendants  5  and 
gentlemen  mould  know  that  a  fine  coat 
cry,  when  the  perfon  who  wears 
itdifcovers  no  higher  lenle  than  that  of 
a  footman.  I  am,  Sir,  your  mod  hum- 
ble fervant. 


BEDFORDSHIRE,    SEPT.  I,    IJII. 
MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  one  of  thole  whom  every  body 
•"•  calls  a  poacher,  and  fomctimes  go 
outtocourfewith  abraceof  greyhounds, 
a  maftiff,  and  a  fpaniel  or  two;  and 
when  I  am  weary  with  courfmg,  and 
have  killed  hares  enough,  go  to  an  ale- 
houfe  to  refrefh  myfelf.  I  beg  the  fa- 
vour of  you,  as  you  let  up  for  a  re- 
, ,  to  (end  us  word  how  many  dogs 
you  will  allow  us  to  go  with,  how  many 
full-pots  of  ale  to  drink,  and  how  many 
hares  to  kill  in  a  day,  and  you  will  do 
a  great  piece  of  fervice  to  all  the  fportf- 
men :  be  quick  then,  for  the  time  of 
courfmg  is  come  on.  Yours  in  hafte, 
T  ISAAC  HEDGEDITCH, 
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,.     THURSDAY,    SEPT  R  13. 

fIC   VITA   I*Vr:    FACILE   OMNE4   FERFERRE   AC   FATJ1 

!il$   SESE    UEDr  f 
r.  0  »  U  M   OBSE  Q_V  I   S  T  U  D  1 1  S  :    ADVERSUS   N  E  V  . 

N  «    S  t    A  I.  1 1 '.  :     1  I  A    V  A  C  I  L  L  I  M  E 

TIB.  AND*.  ACT.  i.  Sc.  i. 
Nit  MANNER  or   i.irr   WAS  THIS:    TO  er.Vn    WITH    F.VERY    BODY'S  KUMOOXS; 

THE     INCLINATIONS     AND      rUR^VlTI    OF    THOit    HE     CON- 

VERtCD   WlTHJTOCONTRADICTNOBODYJNEVERTOAti  kITY 

OVF.R     OTHF.RS.       THIS    IS    TKX    READY    WAY    To     f,  A  I  N     AFPLAUIZ,    WITHOUT 
EXC"  ,-Y. 


>n  of  humanitN 

•,  vils   enou 
_•  are  continually  adding  p 

.rgraviting  the  common  ca- 

by  our   cruel    treatment  of  one 

another.     Every  man's  natural  weight 

heavy 

• : cachery,   or  in- 

jurtice  of  his  neighbour.     At  the  fame 

time  t  whole 

foul  upon  one 

Half  the  milery  of  human  life  might 
'.  »te  the 

ie  thev  lie  under,  by  mutual 

offices  of  compailion,  •,  and 

humanity.     There  is  nothing  therefore 

which  we  ought  more  to  encourage  in 

ui  others,  than  that  difpofi- 

i;f   mind  which   in  our   language 

goes   under  the  title  of  Good- nature, 

and  which  I  fhall  chufe  for  the  fubje£t 

of  this  clay's  peculation. 

Goocl-natuie  is  more  agreeable  in 
converfation  than  wit,  and  gives  a  cer- 
tain air  to  the  countenance  which  is 
more  amiable  than  beauty.  It  mews 
virtue  in  the  fairclt  light,  takes  off  in 
-Hi  tho  deformity  of  vice, 
.uid  makes  even  folly  and  impertinence 
lupportable. 

There  is  no  fociery  or  converfation  to 

be  kept  up  in  the  world  without  good- 

:'ning  which   muft  bear 

it's  appearance,  anti  lupply  it's  place. 

For  this    reaibn    mankind   have   been 

•\  kind  of  artificial  hu- 

UMnity,   \vhich  is  what,  we  cxp 

the  word  Goo.l  For  if  we 

ne  thoroughly  tin"  iili-.i   of  what 

••-.d  it  to  be  nothing 

clic  but  an  imitation  and  mimicry  of 


in  other  terms,  afra- 
.  ce,    and   eafinefs  of 

rior  (how?,  .  .  ;inccs 

of  humanity  render  a  man  wonderfully 
popular  and  beloved  whtn  they  are 

n  a  real  good -nature  j  but 

i:i  religion, 

or  a  bnre  form  of  .vl.ich,  when 

ilc  than  profcHld  impiety. 

1- nature   is  generally  horn  with 

1th,  profperity,  and  kind  trrat- 

heridi- 

.t  where  they  find  it;  but  nothing 
Mo  of  forcing  it  up,  where  it  does 
not  grow  of    itfelf.     It   is  one  of  the 
bleflings  of  a  happy  conllitution,  which 
jn  may  improve  but  not  produce. 
Xenophon,  in  the  life  of  his  imaginary 
prince,  whom  he  defcribes  as   a  pattern 
for  real  ones,  is  alwa>  r,g  the 

philanthropy  or  good-nature  of  his  hero, 
which  he  tells  us  he  brought  into  the 
world  with  him,  :mc'  .ny  re- 

markable inftances  of   it  in  his  child* 
in  all  the  feveral  parts 
of  his  life.     Nay,  on  his  dc:uh-btd,  he 
V's    him   as    bc-i  ,    that 

!  to  him  who  had 
it,   his  body  mould   incorporate 
with  the  great  mother  or  all  things,  and 
by  that  means  become  beneficial  to  man- 
For  whi.  \^$  his 

r  !er  not  to 

in  gold  or  lilver,  but  to  lay  it  in  the 
earth  as  loon  :.s  the  life  was  gone  out 
of  it. 

An  inftance  of  fuch  an  overflowing 
of  humanity,  fuch  an  exuberant  love  to 
mankind,  could  not  have  entei« 
the  imagination  of  a  writer,  who  had 
not  a  i'-nl  fiik-vl  with  great  ideas,  and  a 
-i  benevolence  to  mankind. 
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In  that  celebrated  pafTage  of  Sallult, 
where  Cxfar  and  Cato  are  placed  in 
fuch beautiful,  butoppolite  lights;  Cze- 
far's  character  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
good-nature,  as  it  mewed  itfelf  in  all 
it's  forms  towards  his  friends  or  his 
enemies,  his  fervants  or  dependents,  the 
guilty  or  the  diitrefled.  As  for  Cato's 
character,  it  is  rather  awful  than  amia- 
ble. Jultice  feems  moft  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  God,  and  mercy  to  that  of 
man.  A  Being  who  has  nothing  to 
pardon  in  himfelf,  may  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  works;  but  he 
xvhofe  very  beft  actions  mult  be  feen 
with  grains  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too 
mild,  moderate,  and  forgiving.  For 
this  reafon,  among  all  the  monftrous 
characters  in  human  nature,  there  is 
none  fo  odious,  nor  indeed  foexquifitely 
ridiculous,  as  that  of  a  rigid  fevere  tem- 
per in  a  worthlefs  man. 

This  part  of  good-nature,  however, 
which  confifts  in  the  pardoning  and  over- 
looking of  faults,  is  to  be  exercifed  only 
in  doing  ourielves  juitice,  and  that  too 
in  the  ordinary  commerce  and  occur- 
rences of  life;  for  in  the  public  admi- 
niftrations  of  juitice,  mercy  to  one  may 
be  cruelty  to  others. 

It  is  grown  ahnoft  into  a  maxim,  that 
good-natured  men  are  not  always  men 
of  the  moll  wit.  This  obfervation,  in 
rny  opinion,  has  no  foundation  in  na- 
ture. The  greatelt  wits  I  have  con- 
verted with  are  men  .eminent  for  their 
humanity.  I  take  therefore  this  remark 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  two  reafons. 
firtt,  becaufe  ill- nature  among  ordi- 
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nary  oblervers  paffes  for  wit.  A  fpite- 
ful  laying  gratifies  Ib  many  little  paf- 
fions  in  thole  who  hear  it,  that  it  gene- 
rally meets  with  a  good  reception.  The 
laugh  rifes  upon  it,  and  the  maji  who 
utters  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  fhrewd  fa- 
tirift.  This  may  be  one  reafon  why  a 
great  many  pleafant  companions  appear 
16  furprifmgly  dull,  when  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  be  merry  in  print ;  the 
public  being  more  juft  than  private 
clubs  or  aflemblies,  in  dHtinguifhing 
between  what  is  wit  and  what  is  ill- 
nature. 

Another  reafon  why  the  good-natured 
man  may  fometimes  bring  his  wit  in 
queition,  is,  perhaps,  becaufe  he  is  apt 
to  be  moved  with  companion  for  thofe 
misfortunes  or  infirmities,  which  ano- 
ther would  turn  into  ridicule,  and  by 
that  means  gain  the  reputation  of  a  wit. 
The  ill-natured  man,  though  but  of 
equd  parts,  gives  himfelf  a  larger  field 
to  expatiate  in;  he expofes tjiofe  failings 
in  human  nature  which  the  other  would 
caft  a  veil  over,  laughs  at  vices  which 
the  other  either  excufes  or  conceals, 
gives  utterance  to  reflections  which  the 
other  Itiflcs,  falls  indifferently  upon 
friends  or  enemies,  expofes  the  peribn 
who  has  obliged  him,  and,  in  fhort, 
Iticks  at  nothing  that  may  eftablifh  his 
character  of  a  wit.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefore  he  fucceeds  in  it  better  than 
the  man  of  humanity,  as  a  peribn  who 
mikes  life  of  indirect  methods  is 
more  likely  to  grow  rich  than  the  fair 
trader.  L 
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TO    THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE 


HE'NRY     BOYLE,     ESQ. 


$1  R, 

AS  the  profcflcd  defign  of  this  work  is  to  entertain  it's  readers  in 
general,  without  giving  offence  to  any  particular  perlbn,  it 
would  be  dillicult  to  find  out  fo  proper  a  patron  for  it  as  yourfelf, 
there  being  none  whole  merit  is  more  univerfally  acknowledged  by 
all  parties,  and  who  has  made  himfelf  more  friends,  and  fewer 
mies.  Your  great  abilities,  and  unqueftioned  integrity,  in  thofe  high 
employments  which  you  have  pafied  through,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  have  raifed  you  this  general  approbation,  had  they  not  been 
accompanied  with  that  moderation  in  an  high  fortune,  and  that  affa- 
bility of  manners,  which  are  fo  confpicuous  through  all  parts  of  your 
life.  Your  averfion  to  any  oftentatious  arts  of  fetting  to  fhow  thofe 
great  fervices  which  you  have  done  the  public,  has  not  likewife  a 
little  contributed  to  that  univerfal  acknowledgment  which  is  paid  you 
by  your  country. 

The  confideration  of  this  part  of  your  character,  is  that  which 
hinders  me  from  enlarging  on  thofe  extraordinary  talents,  which  have 
given  you  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  Britifh  fenate,  as  well  as  in  that 
elegance  and  politenefs  which  appear  in  your  more  retired  converfa- 
tion.  I  (hould  be  unpardonable,  if,  after  what  J  have  faid,  I  ihould 
longer  detain  you  with  an  addrefs  of  this  nature:  I  cannot,  however, 
conclude  it  withoat  owning  thofe  great  obligations  which  you  have 
laid  upon, 

SIR, 

Your  moft  obedient, 

humble  fervant, 
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VOLUME   THI  THIRD. 


N*  CLXX.     FRIDAY,   SEPTEMBER  i4>   1711 


IN  AMOR*  HXC  OMVTA  INSUNT  VITIAt 
•  USPICIONES,  INIMICITIJE,  INDVCIJE, 
BELLUM,  PAX  RURSUM  —  • 


T«R.  EUN.    ACT.  I.    Sc.I* 


THESE     INCONVEN1ENCIES    ARE    INCIDENT     TO    LOVE!    R  EPRO  AC  H  E  S,  J  I  A- 
LOUSlES,  QUARRELS,  RECONCILEMENTS,  WAR,  AND   THEN  PEACE. 


UPON  looking  over  the  letters  of 
my  female  correfpondents,  I  find 
feveral  from  women  complaining  of  jea- 
lous hufbands,  and  at  the  fame  time 
protefting  their  own  innocence}  and  de- 
iiring  my  advice  on  this  occafion.  I 
fhalf  therefore  take  this  fubjecl:  into  my 
confideration;  and  the  more  will 
becauie  I  find  that  the  Marquis  of  Ha- 
lifax, who,  in  his  Advice  to  a  Daughter, 
has  inftrufted  a  wife  how  to  behave  her- 
felf  towards  a  falfe,  an  intemperate,  a 
choleric,  a  fallen,  a  covetous,  or  a  filly 
hufband,  has  not  fpoken  one  word  of  a 
jealous  hufband. 

Jealoufy  is  that  pain  (which  a  man 
feels  from  the  apprehenfan  that  ht  is  not 
equally  beloved  by  the  perfon  whom  he 
intirely  loves*  Now  becaufe  our  in- 
ward paflions  and  inclinations  can  never 
make  themfelves  vifible,  it  is  impoffible 
for  a  jealous  man  to  be  thoroughly  cured 
of  his  fufpicions.  His  thoughts  hang 
at  beft  in  a  ftate  of  doubtfulnefs  and 
uncertainty  j  and  are  never  capable  of 
receiving  any  fatisfaclion  on  the  advan- 
tageous fide;  fo  that  his  inquiries  are 
rnoft  fuccefsful  when  they  difcover  no- 
thing.  His  pleaiure  ai  ifes  from  his  dif- 
appointments,  and  his  life  is  fpent  in 
purluit  of  a  fecret  that  deftroys  his  hap- 
pinefs  if  he  chance  to  find  it. 

An  ardent  love  is  always  a  ftrong  in- 
gredient in  this  paflion;  for  the  lame  af« 
ic&ion  which  ftirs  up  tlie  jealous  roan/* 


defires,  and  gives  the  party  beloved  fo 
beautiful   :i  his  imagi: 

makes  him  believe  ftie  kindles  ti:. 
paflion  in  others,  and  appears  as  amia- 
ble to  all  beholders.     And  as  k 
thus  arifes  from  an  extraov 
it  is  of  ib  delicate  a  nature,  tliat  it  icornt 
to  take  up  with  any  thing  lefs  than  an 
equal  return  of  love.     Not  the  \varmelt 
exprefllons  of  affeclion,  the  foitclt  and 
moft  tender  hypocrily,  are  able  \ 
any  {atisfaclion,  where  we  are  not  per- 
fuaded  that  the  afftclion  is  real,  r. 
fatisfaftion  mutual.     For  the  jealous 
man  wifhes  himfelf  a  kind  of  deity  to 
the  perfon  he  loves:  he  would  be  the 
only  pleafure  of  her  fedfesi  the  employ- 
ment of  her  thoughts  5  and  is  angry  at 
every  thing  (he  admires,  or  takes  oclight 
in,  befides  himfelf. 

Phaedria's  requeft  to  his  miftrefs  upon 
his  leaving  her  for  three  days,  is  inimi- 
tably beautiful  and  natural. 

Cum  tni!itei/topr/ffens,  at-fens  utji:s: 
Dies  noflefjue  me  atnes :  r. 
Mefomnu-i:  me  (xfcfles :  de  me  cogites; 
Me  fperes:  me  te  oblcftcs:  mfcurr.  titajis: 
Mtus  facjis  foftremo  animus,  qvandv 

TIR.EUN.  Acr.i.ic.i. 

Wben  you  are  in  company  with  that  foldier, 
behave  as  ir'yoa  wereabfent:  but  ccntitiue 
to  love  me  by  day  and  by  night :  w. 
dream  of  rac;  expedl  mej  think  , 
ivifh  for  me}  delight  in  mej  be  < 
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^hh  me:  In  fhort,  be  my  very  foul,  as  I 
am  your's. 

The  jealous  man's  difeafe  Is  of  fo  ma- 
lignant a  nature,  that  it  converts  all  hs 
takes  into  it's  own  nourifhment.  A 
cool  behaviour  fets  him  on  the  rack,  and 
is  interpreted  as  an  inftance  of  aveifion 
or  indifference;  a  fond  one  raifes  his 
infpieions,  and  looks  too  much  like  dif- 
iimulation  and  artifice.  If  the  perfon 
he  loves  be  chearful,  her  thoughts  mutt 
be  employed  on  another;  and  if  fad, 
ihe  is  certainly  thinking  on  himfelf.  In 
fhort,  there  is  no  word  or  gefture  fo  in- 
lignificant,  but  it  gives  him  new  hints, 
feeds  his  fufpicions,  and  furnifhes  him 
with  frefh  matters  of  difcovery:  fo  that 
if  we  confider  the  effects  of  this  paflion, 
one  would  rather  think  it  proceeded 
from  an  inveterate  hatred,  than  an  ex- 
ceflive  love;  for  certainly  none  can  meet 
*vith  more  difquietude  and  uneafinefi 
dhan  a  fufpefted  wife,  if  we  except  the 
jealous  hulband. 

But  the  great  unhappinefs  of  thit 
paffion  is,  that  it  naturally  tends  to 
alienate  the  affection  which  it  is  fo  fo- 
licitous  to  ingrofs ;  and  that  for  thefe 
two  reafons,  becaufe  it  lays  too  great  a 
constraint  on  the  words  and  actions  of 
the  fufpec"led  perfon,  and  at  the  fame 
time  (hews  you  have  no  honourable  opi- 
nion of  her ;  both  of  which  are  ftrong 
motives  to  avernon. 

Nor  is  this  the  worft  effect:  of  jealou- 
fy; for  it  often  draws  after  it  a  more  fa- 
tal train  of  confequences,  and  makes  the 
perfon  you  fufpe6l  guilty  of  the  very 
crimes  you  are  fo  much  afraid  of.  It 
is  very  natural  for  fuch  who  are  treated 
ill  and  upbraided  falfely,  to  find  out  an 
intimate  friend  that  will  hear  their  com- 
plaints, condole  their  fufferings,  and 
endeavour  to  foothe  and  afluage  their 
iecret  refentments.  Befides,  jealoufy 
puts  a  woman  often  in  mind  of  an  ill 
thing  that  me  would  not  otherwife  per- 
haps have  thought  of,  and  fills  her  ima- 
gination with  fuch  an  unlucky  idea,  as 
in  time  grows  familiar,  excites  defire, 
and  Ipfes  all  the  mame  and  horror  which 
might  at  firft  attend  it.  Nor  is  it  a  won- 
der if  ftie  who  fuffers  wrongfully  in  a 
man's  opinion  of  her,  and  has  therefore 
nothing  ro  forfeit  in  his  efteem,  refolves 
to  give  him  reafon  for  his  fufpicions, 
and  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  the  crime, 
finee  Hie  inuft  undergo  the  ignominy. 
Svcb  probably  wcr«  the  confederation » 


that  directed  the  w*fe  man  in  his  adv'ti 
to  hu(bands-»'  Be  not  jealous  over  the 
'  wife  of  thy  boforn,  and  teach  her  not 
«  an  evil  leflon  againft  thyfelf.'  £fdtts. 
And  here,  among  the  other  torments 
which  this  paflion  produces,  we  may 
ufually  obferve  that  none  are  greater 
mourners  than  jealous  men,  when  th« 
perfon  who  provoked  their  jealoufy  is 
taken  from  them.  Then  it  is  that  their 
love  breaks  out  furioufly,  and  throws 
off  all  the  mixtures  of  fufpicion  which 
choaked  and  fmothered  it  before.  The 
beautiful  parts  of  the  character  rife  up- 
permolt  in  the  jealous  hufband's  me- 
mory, and  upbraid  him  with  the  ill 
ufage  of  fo  divine  a  creature  as  was  once 
in  his  pofleflion ;  whilft  all  the  little  im- 
perfe&ions,  that  were  before  fo  uneafy 
to  him,  wear  off  from  his  remembrance, 
and  mew  themfelves  no  more. 

W«  may  fee  by  what  has  been  faid, 
that  jealoufy  takes  the  deepeft  root  in. 
men  of  amorous  difpofitions  ;  and  of 
thefe  we  may  find  three  kinds  who  ar« 
moft  over-run  with  it. 

The  firft  are  thofe  who  are  confciouc 
to  themfelves  of  any  infirmity,  whether 
it  be  weaknefs,  old-age,  deformity,  ig- 
norance, or  the  like.  Thefe  men  are  la 
well  acquainted  with  the  unamiable  pare 
of  themfelves,  that  they  have  not  the 
confidence  to  think  they  are  really  be- 
loved; and  are  fo  diftruftful  of  their  own 
merits,  that  all  fondnefs  towards  them 
puts  them  out  of  countenance,  and 
looks  like  a  jeft  upon  their  perfons. 
They  grow  fufpicious  on  their  firft  look- 
ing in  a  glafs,  and  are  ftung  with  jea- 
loufy at  the  fight  of  a  wrinkle.  A 
handfome  fellow  immediately  alarms 
them,  and  every  thing  that  looks  young 
or  gay  turns  their  thoughts  upon  their 
wives. 

A  fecond  fort  of  men,  who  are  moft 
liable  to  this  paffion,  are  thofe  of  cun- 
ning, wary,  and  diftruftful  tempers.  It 
is  a  fault  very  juftly  found  in  hiftories 
compofed  by  politicians,  that  they  leave 
nothing  to  chance  or  humour,  but  ar« 
ftill  for  deriving  every  action  from  fome 
plot  or  contrivance,  for  drawing  up  % 
perpetual  fcheme  of  caules  and  events, 
and  preferving  a  conftant  correfpond- 
ence  between  the  camp  and  the  coun- 
cil table.  And  thus  it  happens  in  the 
affairs  of  love  with  men  of  too  refined  % 
thought.  They  put  a  conftruclion  on 
a  look,  and  find  out  a  defign  in  a  fmile ; 
they  give  new  fcnies  and  iignifications 
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W  woriih  and  actions;  and  are  ev< 
nieuting  themfcKe*  with  fanues  of  their 
.  uhng.     They  gem-nlly  aft  in  a 
nd   therefore  mif- 

take  all  outward  (hows  and  appearances 
tor  hypocrify  in  others ;  fo  that  I  be- 
lieve no  men  lire  lefs  of  the  trvith  and 
of  things,  than  thele  great  le- 
riners  upon  incidents,  who  arc  lb  won- 
derfully fubtle  and  over-wile  in  their 
aonceptions. 

Now  what  thefe  men  fancy  they  know 
•f  women  by  reflection,  1  ami 

vicious  men  believe  they  have  learned 
by  experience.  They  have  fien  the 
poor  hufband  lb  milled  by  tricks  and 
artifices,  and  in  the  audit  of  his  in- 
quiries lb  loft  and  bewildered  in  a  crook- 
ed intrigue,  that  they  Hill  fufptct  an 
under-plot  in  every  female  action  ;  and 
efpeciafly  when  they  fee  any  refem- 
blance  in  the  behaviour  of  two  perfons, 
are  apt  to  fancy  it  proceeds  from  the 
famedefign  in  both.  Thefe  men  therefore 
bear  hard  upon  the  fufpected  party,  pur- 
fue  her  clofe  through  all  her  turnings 
and  windings,  and  are  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  chace,  to  be  flung  off  by 
any  falfe  Heps  or  doubles:  befides,  their 
acqxiaintance  and  converfation  has  lain 
wholly  among  the  vicious  part  of  wo- 
men-kind, and  therefore  it  is  no  won- 
der they  eenfure  all  alike,  and  look 
upon  the  whole  fex  as  a  fpecies  of  im- 
poftors.  But  if,  notwithstanding  their 
private  experience,  they  can  get  over 
tbefe  prejudices,  and  entertain  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  fome  *ivomen\  yet  their 
own  loofe  defires  will  fUr  up  newfufpi- 
cions  from  another  fule,  and  make  them 
telieve  all  men  fubiecl  to  the  fame  in- 
clination* with  themielves. 


thefe  or  other  motives  are 
',   we  learn   from  the 

. 

:       ' 

loufy  is  no  no: 
jvnflion,  but  in  thofe  nation* 

<Jt  the  influence  of  ti 
misfortune  for  a  woman  to  be 
bom  between  the  tropicksj  fur  there  lie 
>  of  jealoufy,  which  as 
you  c> 

the  climate,    until 
any  thing   like  it   in   the  polar  • 
Our   own    <  v?ry    tempt: 

fituated  in  t:  meet 

••'1  with  the  vio- 
lence of  this  paffion,   tl  :jt  the 
'th  of  our  country,  but  are 
.  their 
conltitutions  than  in  their  climate. 

After  this   frightful  account  of  jea- 
louly,  and  the  peribns  who  are  moft  iub- 
ject  to  it,  it  will  be  but  f\tir  to  (hew  by 
what  means  the  paflion  may  be  beft  al- 
layed, and  thofe  who  are  poflefli  1 
it  fet  .at  eafe.     Other  faults  indeed  are 
not  under  the  wife's  jurifdiction,  and 
fliould,  if  poflible,  efcape  her  ob 
tion  ;  but  jealoufy  calls  upon  her  parti- 
cularly for  it's  cure,  and  deferves  all  her 
art  and  application  in  the  attemp* 
fides,  (\\c  has  this  for  her  encourau 
that    her    endeavours  will   be   always 
pleafmg,  and  that  Hie  will  Hill  find  the 
affection  of  her  hufband  rifing  towards 
her  in   proportion   as    his  doubts  ami 
lufpicions  vanifh  ;  foi',  as  we  have  feen 
all  along,  there  is  lb  great  a  mixr 
love  in  jealoufy,  as  is  well  worth  the  fe- 
pa rating.     But  this  fliall  be  the  fubjeft 
of  another  paper. 


NV  CLXXI.    SATURDAY,    SEPTEMBER  15. 


CIEDULA  KES  AMOR   EST 


THI   MAN  WHO  LOTES  IS  EAST  Of  BELIEF 


HAVING  in  my  yefterday's paper 
discovered  the  nature  of  jealoufy, 
«md  pointed  out  the  perfons  who  are  moft 
iubject  to  it,  I  mufl  here  apply  myfelf 
to  my  fair  correfpondents,  who  defire 
to  live  well  with  a  jealous  hufband, 
and  to  eafe  his  mind  of  it's  unjuft  fu- 
jpicions. 

The  firft  rule  I  (hall  propofe  to  be  ob- 
i(,  that  you  HCTW  ftem  to 


in  another  what  the  jealous  man  is  him- 
felf  guilty  of,  or  toadmke  any  thing  in 
which  he  himfelf  does  not  excel.  A 
jealous  man  is  very  quick  in  his  appli- 
cations, he  knows  how  to  find  a  double 
•\\  an  invective,  and  to  draw  a  fa- 
tire  on  hirafelf  out  of  a  panegyric  on 
another.  He  does  not  trouble  himfelf 
to  confider  the  perfon,  hut  to  direct  the 
j  and  is  iccrctly  pleaicd  or  con- 
founded 
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1  as  he  find"  more  or  !efs  of  him  - 
-,t'  any 

itirsup  his  iea'-ouiy,  as 
:ue  for  others  be- 

Sules  '..  commendation  of 

that,  which  he  himielf  wants,  inflames 
him  more,  as  it  fhews  that  in  fome  re- 
Spects  you  prefer  others  before  him. 
JealouSy  is  admirably  defcribrd  in  this 
view  by  Horace  in  his  ode  to  Lydia. 

.   Lyd':a,  Tehpbi 

•3.  Tclepbi 
Lauii<is  /;<  < 

Fti-vcni  aijpciii  bile  turn  ft  jecur  : 
••/,  ncc  coLr 

ctingenas 
rue  tit 
.  ietitis  fennus  macerer  ignibus. 

On.  xiii.  LIB.  I. 

When  Telephus  his  youthful  charms, 
His  rofy  neck  and  winding  arms, 
With  endlefs  rapture  you  recite, 
And  in  the  pleafing  name  delight; 
My  heart,  inflamed  by  jealous  heats, 
"With  numberlefs  refentments  beats; 
From  my  pale  cheek  the  colour  files, 
And  all  the  man  within  me  dies: 
J5y  turns  my  hidden  grief  appears 
In  rifing  figh?  and  falling  tears, 
That  mew  too  well  the  warm  drfircs, 
The  Trent,  flow,  confuming  fires, 
Which  on  my  inmoft  vitals  prey, 
And  melt  my  very  foul  away. 


The  jealous  man  is  not  indeed 
if  you  diilike  another:  but  if  you  find 
thole  faults  which  are  to  be  found  in  his 
own  character,  you  diicover  not  only 
vourdifiike  of  another,  but  of  himfelf. 
In  fhort,  he  is  fo  defirous  of  ingrafting 
all  your  love,  that  he  is  grieved  at  the 
want  of  any  charm,  which  he  believes 
lias  power  to  raife  it;  and  if  he  finds  by 
your  cenfures  on  others,  that  he  is  not 
So  agreeable  in  your  opinion  as  he  might 
be,  he  naturally  concludes  you  could 
love  him  better  if  he  had  other  qualifi- 
cations, and  that  by  confequence  your 
affection  does  not  rife  fo  high  as  he 
thinks  it  ought.  If,  therefore,  his  tem- 
per be  grave  or  fullen,  you  mint  not  be 
too  much  pleafed  with  a  jeft,  or  tranf- 
ported  with  any  thing  that  is  gay  or  di- 
verting. If  his  beauty  be  none  of  the 
belt,  you  muft  be  a  profeflfed  admirer 
of  prudence,  or  any  other  quality  he  is 
mailer  of,  or  at  lead  vain  enough  to 
think  he  is. 

In  the  next  place,  you  muft  be  fure 
to  be  free  and  open  in  your  conversation 


with  him,  a.nd  to  let  in  light  upon  youf 

;,,  to  unravel  all  your  d>  Tigris,  and 

••rig  or 

indifferent.  A  jealous  hufbind  has  a 
particular  averfion  to  ••  ,vhif- 

pei's,  and  if  he  does  r-.  •  bot- 

tom of  every  tning,  will  be  fure  to  go 
beyond  it  in  his  fears  and  fufpicions. 
He  will  always  expect  to  be  your  chief 
confident,  and  where  he  finds  himfelf 
kept  out  of  a  fecret,  will  believe  there 
is  more  in  it  than  there  mould  be.  And 
here  it  is  of  great  concern,  that  you  pre- 
ferve  the  character  of  your  fmcerity  uni- 
form and  of  a  piece:  for  if  he  once  finds  a 
faifeglofs  put  upon  any  fingle  action,  he 
quickly  Sufpects  all  the  reft;  his  work- 
..ition  immediately  takes  * 
falfc  hint,  and  runs  off  with  it  into  Se- 
veral  remote  confequences,  until  he  has 
proved  very  ingenious  in  working  out 
his  own  mifery. 

If  both  thefe  methods  fail,  the  beft 
way  will  be  to  let  him  fee  you  are  much 
caft  down  and  afflicted  for  the  ill  opinion 
he  entertains  of  you,  and  the  difquie- 
tudes  he  himfelf  Suffers  for  your  fake, 
ire  many  who  take  a  kind  of  bar- 
barous pleafure  in  the  jealoufy  of  thofe 
who  lore  them,  and  infult  over  an  aking 
heart,  and  triumph  in  their  charms 
which  are  able  to  excite  So  much  un« 
ealineSs. 

Ardeat  If  fa  Hcet>  tormentis  gatidet  amantjs. 
Juv.  SAT.  vi.  VER.  208, 

Though  equal  pains  her  peace  of  mind  defrroy, 
A  lover's  tormtms  give  her  fpiteful  joy. 

But  thefe  often  carry  the  humour  fo  far* 
until  their  affected  coldnefs  and  indiffe- 
rence quite  kilts  all  the  fondnefs  of  a 
lover,  and  are  then  fure  to  meet  in  their 
turn  with  all  the  contempt  and  Scorn  that 
is  due  to  So  infolent  a  behaviour.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  probable  a  me- 
lancholy, dHected  carriage,  the  ufual 
effects  of  injured  innocence,  mayfoften 
the  jealous  hufband  into  pity,  make 
him  Senfible  of  the  wrong  he  does  you, 
and  work  out  of  his  mind  all  thofe  fears 
and  fufpicions  that  make  you  both  un- 
happy. At  leaft  it  will  have  this  good 
effect,  that  he  will  keep  his  jealouSy  to 
himSelf,  and  repine  in  private,  either  be- 
cauSe  he  is  Senfible  it  is  a  weakneSs,  and 
will  therefore  hide  it'frem  your  know- 
ledge, or  becaufe  he  will  be  apt  to  fear 
Some  ill  effect  it  may  produce,  in  cool- 
ing your  love  towards  him;  or  diverting 
it  to  another, 

Tkerf 
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There  is  ftjll  another  frcn-t  tli  . 

. 

< 

for  a  while  with 
fi>  turn  hi*  own 

pailion  upo  •  MIC  oc- 

,  of  growing  jealous  ol 

counterfeit 

•;mg  him  :i  great  deal  of  ;.i< 

it  real ;   fur  In-  knows  ex- 

with   this  paflion,  and  will 

foimthingliketlu-. 

in  feeint;  vou  undergo  all  his  ow 

irtirice 

fo  difficult,  and  at  tin  :odit- 

ingenuous    that  it  on  to  he 

put  in  practice  but  by  luch  as  have  fkill 
enough  to  cover  the  deceit,  and  inno- 
cence to  render  it  exculablf. 

I  mall  conclude  this  fifty  with  the 
ftory  of  Herod  and  Mnriamne,  as  I 
have  collected  it  out  of  Jolephus  j  which 
may  ferve  almolt  as  an  example  to  what- 
ever can  be  faid  on  this  fubiecl. 

Mariamne  had  all  the  charms  that 
beauty,  birth,  wit,  and  youth,  could 
give  a  woman;  and  Herod  all  the  love 
that  Inch  charms  are  able  to  raife  in  a 
warm  and  amorous  difpofition.  In  the 
inidft  of  this  his  fondnefs  for  Mariamne, 
he  put  her  brother  to  death,  as  he  did 
her  father  not  many  years  after.  The 
barbarity  of  the  aftion  was  reprefented 
to  Mark  Antony,  who  immediately 
fummoned  Herod  into  Egypt,  to  anfwe'r 
for  the  crime  that  was  there  laid  to  his 
charge.  Herod  attributed  the  fummons 
to  Antony's  defire  for  Marianne,  whom 
therefore,  before  his  departure,  he  gave 
into  the  cuftody  of  his  uncle  Jofeph, 
with  private  orders  to  put  her  to  death, 
if  any  fuch  violence  was  offered  to  him- 
felf.  This  Jofeph  was  much  delighted 
with  Mariamne's  conversation,  and  en- 
deavoured with  all  his  art  and  rhetoric, 
to  fet  out  the  excefs  of  Herod's  paflion 
fpr  her;  but  when  he  (till  found  her  cold 
and  incredulous,  he  inconfiderately  told 
her,  as  a  certain  inftance  of  her  lord's 
affeclion,  the  private  orders  he  had  left 
behind  him,  which  plainly  (hewed,  ac- 
cording to  Jofeph'i  interpretation,  that 
he  could  neither  live  nor  die  without 
her.  This  barbarous  inftance  of -a  wild 
xmreafonable  paffion  quite  put  out,  for 
a  time,  thofe  little  remains' 
Ihc  jftill  had  for  her  lord;  her  th . 


•  wholly  taken  up  wit1 

could  not  con- 
fider  i' 

rr  than  a  ;< 

! 

bv  M 
ali  in  t! 
fore  f> 

• 

his  uncle's. 
with   !. 
tore,  wns  the   firft  difcourie  he 

vith,  in  which  (lie  found  it 
cions. 

But  at  toll  he  appeared  fo  well  latisfui 
ot  lur  innocence,  th:i:  >aches 

and  wrani''.  to  tears  :n. 

braces.     JBoth  of  them  wept  vei 
derly  at  their  reconciliation,  and  . 
poured  out  his  whole  foul  to  her  in  the 
warmeft  proteftations  of  love  rin.i  con- 
ftancy;    when  ara'ulft  all   his  li;;hs  and 
lanjjnifhings  Hie  afked  him,  whether  the 
orders  lie  left   with  his  uncle 
Jofeph  were  an  inltance  of  fuch  an  in- 

I    affeclion.      The  ;< 
was  immediately  roufed  at  fo  uiu  . 
ed  a  queftion,  and  concluded  his  uncle 
muft  have  been   too  familiar  with  her, 
before  he  would  have  difcovered  fuch  a 
fecret.     In  mort,  he  put  his   uncle  to 
death,  and  very  difficultly  prevailed  upon 
himfelf  to  fpare  Mariamne. 

After  this  he  was  forced  on  a  fecond 
journey  into  Egypt,  when  hecommitttd 
his  lady  to  the  care  of  Sohemus,  with 
the  fame  private  orders  he  had  before 
given  his  uncle,  if  any  mifchief 
him.     In  the  mean  while  Man:::. 
won  upon  Sohemus  by  her  prefents  and 
obliging  converfation,  that  f he  drew  all 
the  fecret  from  Mm,  with  which  Kerod 
had  intruded  him;  fo  that  after'. 
turn,  when   he  flew  to  her  with  all  the 
tranfports  of  joy  and  Icvc,  flie  received 
him  coldly  with  fighs  aiui  ten;-,  -uul  all 
the  marks  of  indifference  and  a\ 
This   reception  fo  Itirred  up  his  indig- 
nation, that  he  had  certainly  flain  her 
with  his  own  hands,  had  not  he  : 
he    himfelf  mould    have   becoiv 

r  fufferer  by  it.     It  was  not  long 
after  this,  when  he  had  another  \ 
return  of  love  upon  him;    Mariamne 
was  therefore  lent  for  to  him,  whom  he 

•  oured  to  foften  and  reconcile  with 
all  poflible  conixi  ;md  endear- 

ments 3  but  flie  declined  his  embraces,  and 
anfwered 
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•rd  all  his  fondnefs  with  bitter  in- 
.he  death  of  her  father  and  her 
brother.  This  behaviour  fo  inceni. 
rod,  that  he  very  hardly  refrained  from 
(hiking  herj  when  in  the  heat  of  their 
quarrel  there  came  in  awitnefs,fiiborned 
by  ibme  of  Mariamne's  enemies,  who  ac- 
cufed  her  to  the  king  of  a  delign  to  poi- 
fon  him.  Herod  was  now  prepared  to 
hear  any  thing  in  her  prejudice,  and 
immediately  ordered  her  fervant  to  be 
ftretched  upon  the  rack:  who  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  tortures  confeft,  that  his 
miftrelVs  avcrfion  to  the  kingarofe  from 
ibme  thing  Sohemus  had  told  herj  but 
as  for  any  defign  of  poifoning,  he  utter- 
ly  difowned  the  leaft  knowledge  of  it. 
This  confefTion  quickly  proved  fatal  to 
Sohemus,  who  now  lay  under  the  fame 
fuipicions  and  fcntence  that  Jofeph  had 


before  him  on  the  like  bccafion.  Nor 
would  Herod  reft  here;  but  accufed  her 
with  great  vehemence  of  a  defign  upon 
his  life,  and  by  his  authority  with  the 
judges  had  her  publicly  condemned  and 
executed.  Herod  foon  after  her  death 
grew  melancholy  and  dejected,  retiring 
from  the  public  adminiftration  of  affairs 
into  a  folitary  foreil,  and  there  aban- 
doning himfelf  to  all  the  black  confede- 
rations, which  naturally  arife  from  a 
paflion  made  up  of  love,  remorfe,  pity, 
and  defpair.  He  ufed  to  rave  for  his 
Mariamne,  and  to  call  upon  her  in 
his  dillracled  fits;  and  in  all  probability 
would  foon  have  followed  her,  had  not 
his  thoughts  been  feafonably  called  oft* 
from  fo  fad  an  object  by  public  ftorms, 
which  at  that  time  very  nearly  threaten, 
ed  him.  L 


N°.CLXXII.     MONDAY,   SEPTEMBER  17. 

ON  SOLVM  SCIENTIA,  QJTJE  Esf  R  t  MOT  A  A  JUSTITIA,  CALIIDITAS  FOTIIT* 
QJU  AM  EAPIENTIA  E  S  T  APFELLANDAj  VERUM  ETIAM  ANIMUS  TARATUS  A  !> 
PERICULUM,  51  SUA  CUPJDITATE,  NOW  UTILITATE  COMMUNI,  IMP  Et  LXTUK, 
AUDACI.i,  POTIUS  NOMEN  HABEAT,  OJJAM  FOR  TIT  U  D  I  N  IS—  —  - 

PtATO  APUD 


AS  KNOWLEDGE,  WITHOUT   JUSTICE,  OUGHT   TO  BE   CAtLED  CUNNING,  RATHER 

THAN'  WISDOM  ;  so  A  MIND  PREPARED    TO  MEET  DANGER,  IF  EXCITED   BT 

IT'S  OWN    EAGERNESS,  AND   NOT    THE    PUBLIC   GOOD,  DESERVES   THE  NAME  OP 
AUDACITY,    RATHER   THAN   OF    COURAGE. 


THERE  can  be  no  greater  injury 
to  human  fociety  than  that  good 
tnients  among  men  mould  be  held  ho- 
nourable to  thofe  who  are  endowed  with 
them  without  any  regard  how  they  are 
applied.  The  gifts  of  nature  and  ac- 
complifhments  of  art  are  valuable  but  as 
they  are  exerted  in  the  interells  of  vir- 
tue, or  governed  by  the  rules  of  honour. 
We  ought  to  abitraft  our  minds  from 
the  obfervation  of  any  excellence  in  thofe 
we  converfe  with,  until  we  have  taken 
ibme  notice,  or  received  fome  good  in- 
formation of  the  difpofition  of  their 
minds j  otherwife  the  beauty  of  their 
perfons,  or  the  charms  of  their  wit,  may 
make  us  fond  of  thofe  whom  our  reaibn 
and  judgment  will  tell  us  we  ought  to 
abhor. 

When  we  fufFar  ourfelves  to  be  thus 
carried  away  by  mere  brauty,  or  mere 
wit,  Omniamante,  with  all  her  vice,  will 
bear  away  as  much  of  our  good-will  as 
the  moft  innocent  virgin  or  difcreeteft 
matron  j  and  tkere  can&otbe  a  move  ab. 


je£l  flavery  in  this  world  than  to  dote 
upon  what  we  think  we  ought  to  con- 
demn :  yet  this  muft  be  our  condition  in. 
all  the  parts  of  life,  if  we  fuffer  our- 
felves to  approve  any  thing  but  what 
tends  to  the  promotion  of  what  is  good 
and  honourable.  If  we  would  take  true 
pains  with  ourfelves  to  confider  all  things 
by  the  light  of  reafon  and  juftice,  though 
a  man  were  in  the  height  of  youth  and  a- 
morons  inclinations,  he  would  look  upon 
a  coquette  with  the  fame  contempt  or 
indifference  as  he  would  upon  a  cox- 
comb: the  wanton  carriage  in  a  woman 
would  difappoint  her  of  the  admiration 
which  me  aims  at}  and  the  vain  drefser 
difijourfe  of  a  man  would  deftroy  the 
comelinefs  of  his  fhape,  or  goodnefs  of 
his  undemanding.  I  fay  the  goodnefs 
of  his  underftanding,  for  it  is  no  lefs 
common  to  fee  men  of  fenfe  commence 
coxcombs,  than  beautiful  women  be- 
come immodeft.  When  this  happens  in 
either,  the  favour  we  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  give  to  the  good  qualities  they 

have 
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.::i  pro- 
port'u  •  .wit  it  i*  ' 

(>y  the  application 

of  th  not   by  the  emi- 

nence of  fli. 

;;ift   iiich   a 
is,  in  all  ages  ns  well 
,  the  contrary  has  prevavK 
•icrality  of  mankind.    How 
.levices  have  been  pr< -Icivcil  fV.>m 
•;e  to  another,  which  had  perilhed 
i  as  they  were  nude,   if  painters 
and    iVulptors    had    been    efteemed    as 
for  the  purpnfe  as  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their  deigns?  Modeft  and  well- 
governed    imaginations    have    by   this 
•ions  of  ten 

::id  charming   portraitures,  filled 

truth,  generous 

ecu-;  faith,  and  tender  1m- 

•  \vhirh,  fatyrs,  furies, 

nmended  by  thole 

;i  eternity. 

The  unjult  application  of  laudable 
talent",  is  tolerated  in  the  general  opi- 

.}"  men,  not  only  in  fuch  c 
are  here  mentioned,  but  alfo  in  matters 
which  concern  ordinary  life.  Jfalawyvr 
were  to  be  efteemed  only  as  he  ufes  his 
parts   in    «v,  f*;r    iufKce,    and 

immediately  deijHcable  when  he 
appeared  in  a  caufe  which  he  could  not 
but  know  was  an  unjuft  one,  how  ho- 
nourable would  his  character  be  ?  aiul 
how  honourable  i -.  it  in  iuch  ampng  us, 
who  follow  the  profdlion  no  o'.hervviiv, 
than  as  labouring  to  protect  the  injured, 
to  lubdue  the  oppreilbr,  10  imprifon  the 
.V  debtor,  and  do  right  to  thepain- 
ful  artificer  i  but  many  of  this  excellent 
character  are  ovri  iookrd  by  the  greater 
number  J  who  alKct  covering  a" weak 
place  in  a  client's  title,  diverting  the- 
courie  of  an  inquiry,  or  finding  a  (kil- 
ful  refuge  to  palliate  a  falfehood ;  yet  it 
is  llill  called  eloquence  in  the  latter, 
though  thus  unjultly  employed:  but  re- 
folution  in  an  afiaijin  is  according  to 
aafon  quite  as  laudable,  as  knowledge 
and  wifclom  exercifed  in  the  defence  of 
an  ill  • 

Were  the  intention  ftcdfaftly  confi- 
:is  the  meafure  of  approbation, 
all  falfehood  would  foon  be  out  of  ccun- 
tenance:    and   an    nddrefs   in   impaling 
upon  mankind,  would  be  as  contempti- 
ble in  one   ftate  of  life  as  another.     A 
couple  of  courtiers  miking  pro  fern*  on  s 
.n,  would  make  the  :.une  figure 
after  breach  of  promife,  as  two  knights 


of  th 

— '  Let  the  buya 

frienu 

is  mo n 

likely  to  fuffcr  in  the  com 

begins  with  the  c  : 

lo  enter  in 

Hut  thofe  men  'ruly  great, 

who  place  tl  on  rather  in  ac- 

quirin 

worth-  m  in  the  pi 

of  glory  which 

the  auihor 

able  to  m  U  I    lieif«f.j 

to   have   r!  : 

-t   merit  is 
robbed 

but  increail-  by  fuch  i .:  ''•    . 
ciionnes :  the  impotent  pains  wj 
taken  to  fully  it,  or  diffufe  it  among  a 
crowd  to  the  injury  of  a  fingle  ; 
will  naturi.'  '.vy  ef- 

feftj  the  fire  will  b'a/e  or' 
up  al!  ; 
cannot  extinguiih. 

There   is  but  one  thing  r.ererfary  to 
keep  the  polfefl'ion  of  i  ,  which 

is,  to  ;  -pofers  of  ir  with  pa- 

tience, and 

,  tho- 

he  ought  neither 

to  admire,  wifh  for,  or  purfue  ary  thirg 
but  what  is  exnctlv  hi<  (iurv,  ;t  is  not 
in  the  power  of  feafons,  peribns  or  ac- 
cidents, to  diminish  his  value.  He  only 
;n  who  can.  '^f  ap. 

:>f  the  multitude,  ar.d 
telf  independent  of  it's  This 

is  indeed  an  arduous  talk;  »  •.-:  it  (lu-uld 
.     fpSrit  that  it  is  the 
.  ilep  to  wiiith  human  nature  can 
h,  applaufe,  acclama- 
tion, ?.:-c  (l..ar  i.)  the  n.ind  c  f  man;  bur 
i!  a  more  exqu !'..••  to  hy 

to  VC.L..  ,   than 

•//hole  ht'inan  race  pronounce 

1  ou  yourf.  I 

join  with  them  in  vour  own  refliftions. 
A  mind  thus  equal  and  urfifor.r.  may  be 
deferted  by  little  fashionable  admirers 
and  followers,  but  will  ever  be  had  in 
y  fouls  like  iifelf.  The 
branches  of  the  oak  endure  ail  the  I«M- 
fons  of  the  year,  iv 

off  in  autumn  ;  and  thefe  too  will  be  re- 
itored  with  the  returning  lj.;  T 
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N'CLXXIII.    TUESDAY,   SEPTEMBER  i*. 


'REMOVE   FERA    MONSTRA,    TU/EQJUE 
SAXIKICOS   VULTUS,    C^UACUNQJUE   EA,    TOLLE   MEDUSA. 

OVID.  MET.  LIB.  v.  VER,  2161 

REMOVE  THAT  HORRIP  MONSTER,  AND  TAKE  HENCE 
MEDUSA'S  PETRIFYING  COUNTENANCE. 


IN  a  late  paper  I  mentioned  the  pro- 
jecl  of  an  ingenious  author  for  the 
creeling  of  feveral  handicraft  prizes  to 
fye  contended  for  by  our  Britifh  artifans, 
and  the  influence  they  might  have  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  our  feveral 
manufactures.  I  have  fince  that  been 
very  much  furprifed  with  the  following 
advertifement  which  1  find  in  the  Poft- 
Boy  of  the  eleventh  inftant,  and  again 
repeated  in  thePoft-Boy  of  the  fifteenth. 


O 


N  the  ninth  of  October  next  will  be 
run  for  upon  Colemill  Heath  in 
Warwickfhire,  a  plate  of  fix  guineas  va- 
lue, three  heats,  by  any  horle,  mare,  or 
gilding,  that  hath  not  won  above  the 
value  of  five  pounds,  the  winning  horle 
to  be  Ibid  for  ten  pounds,  to  carry  ten 
ftone  weight,  if  fourteen  hands  high;  if 
above  or  under,  to  carry  or  be  allowed 
weight  for  inches,  and  to  be  entered 
Friday  the  fifteenth  at  the  Swan  in  Cole- 
ihill,  before  fix  in  the  evening.  Alfo 
a  plate  of  iefs  value  to  be  run  for  by 
~!ies.  The  fame  day  a  gold  ring  to  be 
gi  inned  for  by  men. 

The  firft  of  thefe  diverfions  that  is  to 
be  exhibited  by  the  ten  pounds  race- 
horles,  may  probably  have  it's  ulb;  but 
the  two  laft  in  which  the  afles  and  men 
are  concerned,  feem  to  me  altogether  ex- 
traordinary and  unaccountable.  Why 
they  fliouid  keep  running  afies  at  Cole- 
Ihili,  or  how  making  mouths  turns  to 
account  in  Warwick/hire,  more  than 
in  any  other  parts  of  England,  I  cannot 
comprehend.  I  have  looked  over  all 
the  olympick  games,  and  do  not  find 
any- thing  in  them  like  an  afs-race,  or  a 
match  at  grinning.  However  it  be,  I 
am  informed  that  feveral  ailts  are  now 
kept  in  body- clothes,  and  fwtated  every 
morning  upon  the  heath,  and  that  all 
ihe  country- fellows  within  ten  miles 
of  the  S\van,  grin  an  hour  or  two  in 
their  glades  every  morning,  in  order 
to.  (Duality  themfrlves  for  the  ninth  of 
Oilober.  The  prize,  which  i&  propo&d 


to  be  grinned  for,  has  raifed  fuch  an 
ambition  among  the  common-people  of 
out-grinning  one  another,  that  many 
very  difcerning  perfons  are  afraid  it 
mould  fpoil  moft  of  the  faces  in  the 
country;  and  that  a  Warwickshire  man 
will  be  known  by  his  grin,  as  Roman. 
Catholics  imagine  a  Kentifh  man  is  by 
his  tail.  The  gold  ring  which  is  made 
the  prize  of  deformity,  is  juft  the  reverfe 
of  the  golden  apple  that  was  formerly 
made  the  prize  of  beauty,  and  mould 
carry  for  it's  pofy  the  old  motto  in- 
verted, 

Detur  tdriori. 

Or  to  accommodate  it  to  the  capacity  of 
the  combatants, 

The  frightfuirft  grinner 
Be  the  winner. 

In  the  mean  while  I  would  advife  a 
Dutch  painter  to  be  prefent  at  this  great 
controverfy  of  faces,  in  order  to  make 
a  collection  of  the  moft  remarkable 
grins  that  ihall  there  be  exhibited. 

I  muft  not  here  omit  an  account 
which  I  lately  received  of  one  of  thefe 
grinning-matches  from  a  gentleman,who 
upon  reading  the  above-mentioned  ad- 
vertifement, entertained  the  coffee-houfe 
with  the  following  narrative.  Upon  the 
taking  of  Namure,  amidft  other  public 
rejoicings  made  on  that  occafion,  there 
was  a  gold  ring  given  by  a  whig  juftice 
of  peace  to  be  grinned  for.  The  firft 
competitor  that  entered  the  lifts,  was  a 
black  fwarthy  Frenchman,  who  acci- 
dentally pailed  that  way,  and  being  a 
man  naturally  of  a  withered  look,  an(f 
hard  features,  prom i led  hirnfelf  good 
fuccefs.  He  was  placed  upon  a  table  in 
the  great  point  of  view,  and  looking" 
upon  the  company  like  Mi!  ton's  Death— « 

Grinn'd  horribly  a  ghaftly  fall?  •      • 

His  mufcles  were  fo  drawn  together 
on  each  fide  of  his  face,  that  he  fnewed 
twenty  teeth  at  a  giiu,  and  put  the 

country 
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country  in  fome  pain,  left  a  foreigner 
Humid  carry  away  the  honour  of  the  daVj 
but  upon  a  farther  trial  they  found  he 
was  uuitei  only  of  th  merry  grin. 

The  next  that  mounted  the  table  was 
a  male-content  in  thole  days,  and  a  great 
matter  in  the  whole  art  of  vrinning,  hut 
il-jily  excelled  in  tlrj  au«.;ry  grin. 
He  did  his  part  Ib  well,  that  he  i*  laid  to 
have  uiaile   half  a   do/en  v/oiii'-n    mif- 
,   but  the  juftice  being  apprifcd  by 
one  who  ttood  near  him,  that  the  fellow 
vrho  giinned  in  his  face  was  a  Jacobite, 
and  being  unwilling  that  a  difafte&ed 
peribn  fliould  win   the  gold  ring,  and 
be  looked   upon  as  the  belt  gi  inner  in 
the  country,  he  ordered  the  oaths  to  be 
-.\\  unto  him  upon  his  quitting  the 
table,  which   the   grinner  refilling,    he 
was  let  alidc  as  an  unqualified  peribn. 
There  were  feveral  other  grotelijue  fi- 
gures that  prefented  themfelves,  which 
it  would  be  too  tedious  to  defcribe.     I 
muft  not  however  omit  a  ploughman, 
who  lived   in  the  farther  part  of  the 
country,  and  being  very  lucky  in  a  pair 
of  long  lanthorn  jaws,  wrung  his  face 
into  fuch  an  hideous  grimace,  thai 
feature  of  it  appeared  under  a  different 
diftortion.     The  whole  company  Itood 
aftoniflied  at  fuch  a  complicated  grin, 
and  were  ready  to  aflign  the  prize  to 
him,  had  it  not  been  proved  by  one  of 
his  antagonifts,  that  he  had    praclifed 
with  verjuice  for  fome  days  before,  and 
had  a  crab  found  upon  him  at  the  very 
time  of  grinning;  upon  which  the  belt 
judges  of  grinning  declared  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  he  was  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  fair  grinner,  and  therefore  or- 
dered him  to  be  let  a  fide  as  a  cheat. 
The  prize  it  feems  fell  at  length  upon 


a  cobler,  Giles  Gorgon  by  namr,  who 
pioduc'-d  i 

invention,  having  been  ufed  toe 
tor  many  yean   together  over    1, 
At  the  very  firft  £iin  he  calt  e\uy  hu- 
man feature  out  of  his  countenance,   at 
line  the  face  of  a  ipout, 
at  the  third  a  baboon,  at  the  fourth  the 
head  of  a  hah-,  viol,  and   at  the   fifth  a 

of  nut-cnckert •  The  whole  af- 
frmbly  wondered  at  his  accomplifl, 
mcnts,  and  beftowed  the  riii;;-  on  him 
aBanimeuAyj  but,  what  he  t:* 
more  than  all  the  relt,  a  counh  v  wem  li, 
whom  he  had  wooed  in  vain  for  above 
five  years  before,  was  fo  charmed  with 
his  grins,  and  the  applaufes  which  he 
received  on  all  fides,  that  Hie  married 
him  the  week  following,  and  to  this  day 
the  pri/.eupon  her  finger,  the  cob- 
ler having  made  ufe  of  it  as  his  wod ding- 
ring. 

This  paper  might  perhaps  feem  very 
impertinent,  if  it  grew  ferious  in  the 
conclufion.  I  would  neverthelcl^ 
it  to  the  coniideration  of  thofe  who  are 
the  patrons  of  this  monftrous  trial  ot* 
Ikill,  whether  or  no  they  are  not  guilty, 
in  fome  meafure,  of  an  affront  to  their 
fpecies,  in  treating  after  this  manner  rhe 
Human  Face  Divine,  and  turning  that 
part  of  us,  which  has  fo  great  an  image 
imprelled  upon  it,  into  the  image  of  a 
ir.onkcy;  whether  the  railing  fuch  filly 
competitions  among  the  ignorant,  pro- 
poling  prizes  for  fuch  ufelefs  acc<>m- 
plilhments,  filling  the  common  people's 
beads  with  fuch  lenfelefs  ambitions,  and 
inl piling  them  with  fuch  abfurd  ideas  of 
fuperiority  and  pre-eminence,  has  not  in 
it  fomething  immoral  as  well  as  ridi- 
culous. L 


N°CLXXIV.    WEDNESDAY,    SEPTEMBER  19, 


MEMINI   ET  VICTUM  FRUSTRA  CONTENDERE   THYRSIN. 

VlRG.  ECL.   VII.    VER.  69. 


THESE  RHYMES  I  DID  TO  MEMORY  COMMEND, 
WHEN  VANOJJISH'D  THYRSIS  DID  IN  VAIN  CONTEND. 


DRYDEN. 


THE  RE  is  fcarce  any  thing  more 
common  than  animofities  between 
parties  that  cannot  fubfift  but  by  their 
agreement :  this  was  well  reprefented  in 
the  fedition  of  the  members  of  the  hu- 
man body  in  the  old  Koman  fable.  It 
is  often  the  cafe  of  leffer  confederate 


dates  agninft  a  fuperior  power,  which 
arc  hardly  held  together,  though  their 
unanimity  is  neceflary  for  their  com- 
mon fafety:  and  this  is  always  the  cafe 
of  the  landed  and  trading  interelt  of 
Great  Britain:  the  trader  is  fed  by  the 
product  of  th«  land,  and  die  landed 
2  U  2  man 
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man  cannot  be  cloathed  but  by  the  (kill 
of  the  trader  j  and  yet  thofe  interefts  are 
ever  jarring. 

We  had  laft  winter  an  inftance  of  this 
at  our  club,  in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
and  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  between 
whom  there  is  generally  a  conftant, 
though  friendly,  oppofition  of  opinions. 
It  happened  that  one  of  the  company, 
in  an  hiftorical  difcourfe,  was  obferving, 
that  Carthaginian  faith  was  a  proverbial 
phrafe  to  intimate  breach  or  leagues. 
Sir  Roger  faid  it  could  hardly  be  other- 
\vife;  that  the  Carthaginians  were  the 
;l  traders  in  the  world;  and  as 
j;ain  is  the  chief  end  of  fuch  a  people, 
:ver  purfue  any  other :  the  means 
to  it  are  never  regarded  ;  they  will,  if 
it  comes  eaiily,  get  money  hontftly;  but 
ji  not,  they  will  not  fcruple  to  attain  it 
by  fraud  or  cozenage:  and  indeed, 
\viiat  is  the  whole  buiinds  of  the  trader's 
Account,  but  to  over- reach  him  who 
trulls  to  his  memory?  But  were  that  not 
Ib,  what  can  there  great  and  noble  be 
expe&ed  from  him  whofc  attention  is 
forever  fixed  upon  balancing  his  books, 
and  watchino-  over  his  expences?  And 
at  belt,  let  frugality  and  parfiinony  be 
:  tues  of  the  merchant,  how  much 
punctual  dealing  b?low  a  gentle- 
man's charity  to  the  poor,  or  hofpitality 
among  his  neighbours  ? 

Captain  Sentry  oblerved  Sir  Andrew 
very  diligent  in  hearing  Sir  Roger,  and 
had  a  mind  to  turn  the  diicourfe,  by 
taking  notice  in  general,  from  the  higheft 
to  the  loweft  parts  of  human  fociety, 
there  was  a  fecret,  though  unjuft,  way 
among  men,  of  indulging  the  feeds  of 
ill-n.itare  and  envy,  by  comparing  their 
own  itate  of  life  to  that  of  another,  and 
grudging  the  approach  of  their  neigh- 
bour^to  their  own  happinefs;  and  on 
the  other  fide,  he  who  is  the  lefs  at  his 
e-ifr,  repines  at  the  other,  who  he  thinks 
has  unjuftly  the  advantage  over  him. 
Thus  the  civil  and  military  lifts  look 
upon  each  other  with  much  ill  nature  j 
the  Ibldier  repines  at  the  courtier's  power, 
and  the  courtier  rallies  the  foldier's  ho- 
nour ;  or,  to  come  to  lower  inftances, 
vate  men  in  the  horfe  and  foot  of 
ny,  the  carmen  and  coachmen  in 
the  city  ftreets,  mutually  look  upon 
each  other  with  ill-will,  when  they  are 
in  competition  for  quarters  or  the  way 
in  their  respective  motions. 

'  It  is  very  well,  good  captain,'  in- 
terrupted Sir  Andrew ;  *  you  may  at- 
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tempt  toturn  the  difcourfe  if  you  think 
fit}  but  I  mu ft  however  have  a  word 
or  two  with  Sir  Roger,  who,  I  fee, 
thinks  he  has  paid  me  off,  and  been 
very  fevere  upon  the  merchant.  I 
mall  not,'  continued  he,  *  at  this  time 
remind  Sir  Roger  of  the  great  and 
noble  monuments  of  charity  and  pub- 
lic fpirit,  which  have  been  creeled  by 
merchants  fince  the  Reformation,  but 
at  prefent  content  myielf  with  what 
he  allows  us,  parfimony  and  frugality. 
If  it  were  confident  with  the  quality 
of  fo  ancient  a  baronet  as  Sir  Roger, 
to  keep  an  account,  or  mealure  things 
by  the  moft  infallible  way,  that  of 
numbers,  he  would  prefer  our  parfi- 
mony  to  his  hofpitality.  If  to  drink 
fo  many  hogflieads  is  to  be  hofpi table, 
we  do  not  contend  for  the  fame  of 
that  virtue;  but  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  confidrr,  whether  fo  many 
artificers  at  work  ten  days  together 
by  my  appointment,  or  fo  many  pea- 
fants  made  merry  on  Sir  Roger's 
charge,  are  the  men  more  obliged  ?  I 
believe  the  families  of  the  artificers  will 
thank  me,  more  than  thehoufhold  of 
the  peafants  fhall  Sir  Roger.  Sir  Ro- 
ger gives  to  his  men,  but  I  place  mine 
above  the  necefllty  or  obligation  of  my 
bounty.  I  am  in  very  little  pain  for 
the  Roman  proverb  upon  the  Car- 
thaginian traders;  the  Romans  were 
their  proferTed  enemies:  I  am  only 
forry  no  Carthaginian  hiftories  have 
come  to  our  hands ;  we  might  have 
been  taught  perhaps  by  them  fome 
proverbs  againft  the  Roman  generofi  ty, 
in  fighting  for  and  bellowing  other 
people's  goods.  But  fince  Sir  Roger 
has  taken  occafion  from  an  old  pro- 
verb to  be  out  of  humour  with  mer- 
chants, it  mould  be  no  offence  to  offer 
one  not  quite  fo  old  in  their  defence. 
When  a  man  happens  to  break  in 
Holland,  they  fay  of  him  that  "  he 
'  has  not  kept  true  accounts."  This 
phrafe,  perhaps  among  us,  would  ap- 
pear a  foft  or  humorous  way  of  fpeak- 
ing,  but  with  that  exaft  nation  it 
bears  the  higheft  reproach;  for  a  man 
to  be  miftaken  in  the  calculation  of 
his  expence,  in  his  ability  to  anfwer 
future  demands,  or  to  be  impertinent- 
ly (anguine  in  putting  his  credit  to 
too  great  adventure,  are  all  inftances 
of  as  much  infamy  as  with  gayer  na- 
tions to  be  failing  in  courage  or  com- 
mon honefty. 

'  Numbers 
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4  Numbers  arc  fo  much  the  meafure 
4  of  every  thing  that  is  valuable,  that  it 
4  is  not poflibie  to  demonlhate  the  fuc- 

4  cefs  t 

, without  them.    I  lay 

*  pleated  to  lay,  that  little  that  is  truly   ' 

*  noble  can  be  expciK-d  troiu  one  who 

,er  poring  uu  his  cam-book,  or 

Ins   account-.      When    I 

4   have  my  returns  from  abroad,   I   can 

4  tell  to  a  (hilling,  by  the  help  of  num- 

.  the  profit  or  lots  by  my  adven- 
'  ture;  but  I  ought  alfo  to  be  able  to 
4  mew  that  I  had  rcaibn  for  making  it, 
'  either  from  my  own  experience,  or 
'  that  of  other  people,  or  from  a  realon- 

urefumption  that  my  returns  will 
4  be  fufncient  to  aniwer  my  expence  and 

*  hazard;  and  this  is  never  to  be  done 
4  without  the  (kill  of  numbers.     For 
'  inftance,  if  I  am  to  trade  to  Turkey, 
'  I  ought  beforehand  to  know  the  de- 

*  mand  of  our  manufactures  there,  as 
'  well  as  of  their  iilks  in  England,  and 
4  the  cuftomary  prices  that  are  given 
4  for  both  in  each  country.     I  ought  to 

*  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  thefe  mat- 
'  ters  beforehand,  that  I  may  prefume 
'  upon  fufRcient  returns  to  anfwer  the 
'  charge  of  the  cargo  I  have  fitted  out, 
4  the  freight  and    aflurance  out   and 
'  home,  the  cultoms  to  the  Queen,  and 

ntereft  of  my  own  money>  and 
'  beiides  all  thefe  expences,  a  reafon- 
'  able  profit  to  myfelf.  Now  what  is 
4  there  of  fcandal  in  this  (kill?  What 
'  has  the  merchant  done  that  he  mould 
'  be  Co  little  in  the  good  graces  of  Sir 
4  Roger?  He  throws  down  no  man's 
'  inclofures,  and  tramples  upon  no 
4  man's  corn;  he  takes  nothing  from 

*  the  indultrious  labourer;  he  pays  the 
'  poor  man  for  his  work ;  he  commu- 
4  nicates  his  profit  with  mankind;  by 
4   the  preparation  of  his  cargo,  and  the 
4  manufacture  of  his  returns,    he  fur- 

*  nifhes  employment  and  fubfi  Hence  to 

*  greater  numbers  than  the  richeft  no- 
4  blemanj  and  even  the  nobleman  is 


1  to  him  for  finding  out  foreign 
,  roduce  of  his  eftate, 

and  1.  Muion   to 

none  ot  a  I  th-.ie  things  couhi  be  done 
by  him  without 
(kill  in  numbers. 

*  This  is  the  economy  of  the  mer- 
chant; and  the  conduct  of  the  gem  le- 
man  mult  be  the  fame,  unlefs  by 
(corning  to  be  the  (teward,  he  re; 
the  (It ward  (hall  be  the  gentleman, 
•ntleman,  no  more  than  the  mer- 
chant, is  able,  without  the  help  of 
numbers,  to  account  for  the  fuccefs  of 
any  action,  or  the  prudence  of  any 
adventure.  If.  for  inltance,  the  chace 
is  his  whole  adventure,  his  only  re- 
turns muft  be  the  (lag's  horns  in  the 
great  hall,  and  i  nofe  upon 

the  liable  door.  Without  doubt  Sir 
Roger  knows  the  full  value  of  thefe 
returns ;  and  if  beforehand  he  had 
computed  the  charges  of  the  chace,  a 
gentleman  of  his  difcretion  would  cer- 
tainly have  hanged  up  all  his  dogs, 
he  would  never  kave  brought  back  fo 
many  fine  horfes  to  the  kennel,  he 
would  never  have  gone  to  often,  like 
a  blalt,  over  fields  of  corn.  If  fuch 
too  had  been  the  conduct  of  all  his 
anceltors,  he  might  truly  have  boafted 
at  this  day,  that  the  antiquity  of  his 
family  had  never  been  fullied  by  a 
trade  j  a  merchant  hail  never  been  per- 
mitted with  his  whole  ttfate  to  pur- 
chafe  a  room  for  his  piclure  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Coverleys,  or  to  claim 
his  deicent  from  the  maid  of  honour. 
But  it  is  very  happy  for  Sir  Roger  that 
the  merchant  paid  fo  dear  fo:  i. is  am- 
bition. It  is  the  misfortune  of  many 
other  gentlemen  to  turn  out  of  the 
feats  of  their  anceltors,  to  make  -vay 
for  fuch  new  m afters  as  have 
more  exa£l  in  their  accounts  than 
thtrnfelves;  and  certainly  he  c'eferves 
the  eftate  a  great  deal  better,  who  has 
got  it  by  his  induilry,  than  he  who 
has  loft  it  by  his  negligence.' 


CLXXVt 
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N°  CLXXV.    THURSDAY,    SEPTEMBER  ao. 

PROXIMUS   A   TECTIS  IGNIS  J9E  F  INDIT  V  R    JBGRE.'       • 

OVID.  REM.  AM.  VER  .  625. 

TO  SAVE   YOUR   HOUSE   FROM    NEIGHBORING  FIRE   IS   HARD.  TATE« 


I  Shall  this  day  entertain  my  readers 
with  two  or  three  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  correfpondents :  the  firft 
dif'covers  to  me  a  fpecies  of  females 
which  have  hitherto  efcaped  my  notice, 
and  is  as  follows. 

MR.  SPECTATOR) 

J  Am  a  young  gentleman  of  a  compe- 
tent fortune,  and  a  fuftcicnt  tafte  of 
learning,  to  fpend  five  or  fix  hours  every 
day  very  agreeably  among  my  books. 
That  I  might  have  nothing  to  divert  me 
from  my  ftudies,  and  to  avoid  the  noifes 
ot  coachmen  and  chairmen,  I  have  taken 
lodgings  in  a  very  narrow  ftreet  not  far 
from  Whitehall ;  but  it  is  my  misfor- 
tune to  be  fo  ported,  that  my  lodgings 
are  directly  oppofite  to  thole  of  a  Jeze- 
bel. You  are  to  know,  Sir,  that  a  Je- 
(fo  called  by  the  neighbourhood 
from  difplaying  her  pernicious  charms 
a  J  her  window)  appears  con  ftantlydrefied 
at  her  fafh,  and  has  a  thoufand  little 
tricks  and  fooleries  to  attract  the  eyes  of 
ali  the  idle  young  fellows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  have  feen  more  than  fix 
per  Ions  at  once  from  their  feveral  win- 
dows obferving  the  Jezebel  I  am  now 
complaining  of.  I  at  firft  looked  on 
her  myfelf  with  the  higheft  contempt, 
cowld  divert  myfelf  with  her  airs  for 
half  an  hour,  and  afterwards  take  up 
my  Plutarch  vrith  great  tranquillity  of 
mind;  but  was  a  little  vexed  to  find  that 
in  lefs  than  a  month  (he  had  confidera- 
bly  ftolen  upon  my  time,  fo  that  I  re- 
folved  to  look  at  her  no  more.  But  the 
Jezebel,  who,  as  I  fuppofe,  might  think, 
it  a  diminution  to  htr  honour,  to  have 
the  number  of  her  gazers  lefTened,  re- 
folved  not  to  part  with  me  fo,  and  be- 
gan to  play  fo  many  new  tricks  at  her 
window,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  me 
to  forbear  obferving  her.  I  verily  be- 
]ieve  fhe  put  herfelf  to  the  expence  of  a 
ne\vwax-baby  on  purpofe  to  plague  mej 
fhe  ufed  to  dandle  and  play  with  this 
figure  as  impertinently  as  if  it  had  been 
2  real  child:  fometimes  me  would  let 
fail  a  glove  or  a  pin-cu(hion  in  the  ftreet, 


and  (nut  or  open  her  cafement  three  or 
four  times  in  a  minute.  When  I  had 
almoft  weaned  myfelf  from  this,  (he 
came  in  her  {hift-ileeves,  and  dreffed  at 
the  window.  I  had  no  way  left  but  to 
let  down  my  curtains,  which  I  fubmit- 
ted  to  though  it  confiderably  darkened 
my  room,  and  was  pleafed  to  think  that 
I  had  at  laft  got  the  better  of  her  j  but 
was  furprifed  the  next  morning  to  hear 
her  talking  out  of  her  window  quite 
crofs  the  ftreet,  with  another  woman 
that  lodges  over  me :  I  am  fince  informed, 
that  (he  made  her  a  vifit,  and  got  ac- 
quainted with  her  within  three  hours 
after  the  fall  of  my  window- curtains. 

Sir,  I  am  plagued  every  moment  in 
the  day,  one  way  or  other,  in  my  own, 
chambers  5  and  the  Jezebel  has  the  fa- 
tisfaclion  to  know,  that  though  I  am 
not  looking  at  her,  I  am  liftening  to 
her  impertinent  dialogues  that  pafs  over 
my  head.  I  would  immediately  change 
my  lodgings,  but  that  I  think  it  might 
look  like  a  plain  confefTion  that  I  am 
conquered;  and  befides  this,  I  am  told 
that  moft  quarters  of  the  town  are  in- 
fefted  with  thefe  creatures.  If  they 
are  fo,  I  am  fure  it  is  fuch  an  abufe,  as 
a  lover  of  learning  and  filence  ought  to 
take  notice  of.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your's,  &c. 

I  am  afraid,  by  fome  lines  in  this  let- 
ter, that  my  young  ftudent  is  touched 
with  a  diftemper  which  he  hardly  feems 
to  dream  of,  and  is  too  far  gone  in  it  to 
receive  advice.  However,  I  mall  ani- 
madvert in  due  time  on  the  abufe  which 
he  mentions,  having  myfelf  obferved  a 
nert  of  Jezebels  near  the  Temple,  who 
make  it  their  diverfion  to  draw  up  the 
eyes  of  young  Templars,  that  at  the 
fame  time  they  may  fee  them  {tumble  in 
an  unlucky  gutter  which  runs  under 
the  window. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

T  Have  lately  read  the   conclufion  of 

your  forty- feventh  fpeculation.upon 

Butts  with  great  pleafure,  and  have  ever 
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fince  been   thoroughly  jvTluaded   tU.it 
oneofthult  •:eim-lyne- 

. liven  conversion.     I  had 
an   entertainment    hit  week   upon    the 
l.uly  to  whom   I   make  my 
mUrdVts,  with  leVeral  of  our  friends  of 
both  fexcs.     To  divert  the  company  in 
it,  anil  to  (hew  my  miltreh.  in  par- 
ticular, my  genius  tor  raillery,  I  took 
the  moll  celebrated  Butts  in  town 
along  with  me.     It  is  with  the  utmoft 
lhame  and   confufion   that  I  mull  ac- 
quaint you  with  the   fcquel  of  my  ad- 
venture: as  loon  as  we  were  got  into  the 
boat,  I  played  a  fentence  or  two  at  my 
Butt  which  I  thought  very  Imart,  when 
my  ill  genius,  who  I  venly  belie1. 

purely  for  my  deftruftion, 
vd  to  him  inch  a  reply,  as  got  all 
i-hter  on  his  fide.  I  was  daflied 
at  ib  unexpected  a  turn  j  which  the  Butt 
perceiving,  relolved  not  to  let  me  reco- 
ver rnyfelf,  and  purfuing  his  victory, 
rallied  and  tofled  me  in  a  mod  unmer- 
ciful and  barbarous  manner  until  we 
came  to  Chelfea.  I  had  fome  fmall  fuc- 
cefs  while  we  were  eating  cheefecakes  : 
but  coming  hoiur,  he  renewed  his  at- 
tacks with  his  former  good-fortune,  and 
equal  diverfion  to  the  whole  company. 
In  fhort,  Sir,  I  mult  ingenuoufly  own 
that  I  was  never  fo  handled  in  all  my 
r.d  to  complfat  my  misfortune,  I 
im  lince  told  that  the  Butt,  flufhed  with 
his  late  victory,  has  made  a  vifit  or  two 
to  the  dear  object  of  my  wifhes,  fo  that 
I  am  at  once  in  danger  of  lofing  all  my 
prcuntions  to  wit,  and  my  miftrefs  into 
the  bargain.  This,  Sir,  is  a  true  ac- 
count of  my  piefent  trouble?:,  which  you 
are  the  more  obliged  to  afliit  me  in,  as 
you  were  yourfelf  in  a  great  meafure  the 
caufe  of  them,  by  recommending  to  us 
an  inftrument,  and  not  inftrucling  us  at 
the  fame  time  how  to  play  upon  it. 

1  have  been  thinking  whether  it  might 
not  be  highly  convenient  that  all  Butts 
mould  wear  an  inscription  affixed  to 
fome  part  of  their  bodies,  mewing  on 
which  fide  they  are  to  be  come  at,  and 
that  if  any  of  them  are  perlbns  of  un- 
equal tempers,  there  mould  be  fome  me- 
thod taken  to  inform  the  world  at  what 
time  it  is  fafe  to  attack  them,  nnd  when 
you  had  beft  let  them  alone.  But,  fub- 
mitting  thefe  matters  to  your  more  fe- 
rious  confideration,  I  am,  Sir, 

Your's,  Sec. 

I  have,  indeed,  feen  and  heard  of  fe- 
T»raJ  young  gentlemen  under  the  fame 


misfortune  with  my  p.  f|>on- 

dent.     The   bcft  rule   I   can  lay 

for  them  to  avoid  the  li/ 

the  future,  is  thoroughly  to  confidcr  not 

onlywhethci  I 

but  whether  themfclves  are  wiu. 

The  following  letter   comes   to  me 
from  Exeter,  and  being   credibi' 
formed  that  what  it  contains  is  matter 
ot  fact,  I  fliall  give  it  my  reader  as,  it 
was  lent  me. 

EXETER,  8IPT.  7. 
MR.  SPECTATOR, 

Y^U  were  plcafed  in  a  late  fpecula- 
•*•  tion  to  take  notice  of  the  incon- 
venience we  lie  under  in  the  country,  in 
not  being  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fafhion  :  but  there  is  another  misfortune 
which  we  are  fubjccl  to,  and  is  no  lefs 
grievous  than  the  former,  which  has 
hitherto  efcaped  your  obfervation.  f 
mean,  the  having  things  palmed  upon 
us  for  London  faftiions,  which  were 
never  once  heard  of  there. 

A  lady  of  this  place  had  fome  tim? 
fmce  a  box  of  the  neweft  ribbor. 
down  by  the   conch:    whether  it  was 
her   own    malicious  invention,   o 
wantonnefs  of  a  London  milliner,  lam 
not  able  to  inform  you  j  but  among  the 
reft,  there  was  one  cherry-coloun 
bon,  confiding  of  about  half  a  dozen, 
yards,  made  up  in  the  figure  of  a  final! 
head-drefs.    The  aforefaid  lady  h 
afTurance  to  affirm,  amidlt  a  circle  of 
female  inquifitors,  who  were  nr< 
the  opening  of  the  box,  that  this  v. 
neweft   fafhion   worn   at   court.     Ac- 
cordingly the  next  Sunday  we  had  fe- 
veral  females,  who  came  to  church  with 
their  heads  drefled  wholly  in  ribbons, 
and  looked  like  fo  many  viclims  ready 
to  be  facrificed.    This  is  ftill  a  reigning 
mode  among  us.     At  the  fame  time  we 
have  a  fet  of  gentlemen  who  t.ike  the 
liberty  to   appear  in  all  public  places 
without  any  buttons  to  their  coats,  v.-hich 
they  fupply  with  feveral  little  filver  hnfps, 
though  our  freflieft  advices  from  Lon- 
don make  no  mention  of  any  fuch  fa- 
fhion ;  and  we  are  fomething  my  of  af- 
fording matter  to   the  button -makers 
for  a  fecond  petition. 

What  I  would  humbly  propofe  to  the 
public  is,  that  there  may  be  a  fociety 
erected  in  London,  to  confift  of  the  moft 
flcilful  perfons  of  both  fexcs,  for  the 
infpeclion  of  modes  and  famions;  and 
that  hereafter  no  perfon  or  perfons  fhall 
prefume  to  appear  fingularly  habited  in 

any 
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any  part  of  the  country,  without  a  tef-     bear,  you  would  very  much  oblige  great 
timonial  from  the  aforefaid  fociety,  that     numbers  of  your  country  friends,  and 
their  drefs  is  anfwerable  to  the  mode  at 
London.     By  this  means,  Sir,  we  fhall 


know  a  little  whereabout  we  are. 
If  you  could  bring  this  matter  to 


amongft  the  reft,   your  very   humble 
fervant, 

JACK  MODISH. 
X. 


CLXXVI.    FRIDAY,    SEPTEMBER  ar. 

PARVULA,  PUMILIO,  X«ptTtty,  /«fa,  TOTA  MSRUM  SAL. 

LUCR.   L.  IV.    VZR. 
A  LITTLE,  PRETTY,  WITTY,  CHARMING   SHE1. 


THERE  are  in  the  following  letter, 
matters,  which  I,  a  bachelor,  can- 
not be  luppofed  to  be  acquainted  with; 
therefore  (hall  not  pretend  to  explain 
upon  it  until  farther  confederation,  but 
leave  the  author  of  the  epiftle  to  exprefs 
his  condition  his  own  way. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Do  not  deny  but  you  appear  in  many 
of  your  papers  to  understand  human 
life  pretty  well;  but  there  are  very  many 
things  which  you  cannot  poflibly  have  a 
true  notion  of,  in  a  fingle  life  ;  thefe  are 
fuch  as  relpc6l  the  married  ftatej  other- 
wife  I  cannot  account  for  your  having 
overlooked  a  very  good  fort  of  peeple, 
which  are  commonly  called  in  fcorn  the 
Hen-peckt.  You  are  to  understand  that 
I  am  one  of  thofe  innocent  mortals  who 
fuffer  derifion  under  that  word,  for  be- 
ing  governed  by  the  bed  of  wives. 
It  would  be  worth  your  confuleration 
to  enter  into  the  nature  of  affection 
Itfelf,  and  tell  us,  according  to  your 
philofophy,  why  it  is  that  our  Dears 
ihould  do  what  they  will  with,  us,  fhall 
be  froward,  ill-natured,  affuming, 
ibmetimes  whine,  at  others  rail,  then 
iwoon  away,  then  come  to  life,  have  the 
ufe  of  fpeech  to  the  greateft  fluency 
imaginable,  and  then  fink,  away  again, 
and  all  becaufe  they  fear  we  do  not  love 
them  enough;  that  is,  the  poor  things 
love  us  fo  heartily,  that  they,  cannot 
think  it  poffible  we  fliould  be  able  to 
love  them  in  fo  great  a  degree,  which 
makes  them  take  on  ib.  I  fay,  Sir,  a 
true  good-natured  man,  whom  rakes 
and  libertines  call  Hen-peckt,  fliall  fail 
into  all  thefe  different  moods  with  his 
<iear  life,  and  at  the  lame  time  fee  they 
are  wholly  put  on ;  and  yet  not  be  hard- 
hearted enough  toi/il  the  dear  good  crea- 
ture that- (he  is  an  hypocrite. 

This  fort  of  good  men  is  very  frequent 


in  the  populous  and  wealthy  city  of 
London,  and  is  the  true  Hen-peckt  man  j 
the  kind  creature  cannot  break  through 
his  kindnefies  fo  far  as  to  come  to  an 
explanation  with  the  tender  foul,  and 
therefore  goes  on  to  comfort  her  when 
nothing  ails  her,  to  appeafe  her  when 
me  is  not  angry,  and  to  give  her  his  cam. 
when  he  knows  me  does  not  want  it; 
rather  than  be  uneafy  for  a  whole  month, 
which  is  computed  by  hard-hearted  men 
the  fpace  of  time  which  a  froward  wo- 
man takes  to  come  to  herfelf,  if  you 
have  courage  to  ftand  out. 

There  are  indeed  feveral  other  fpecies 
of  the  Hen-peckt,  and  in  my  opinion 
they  are  certainly  the  belt  fubje&s  the 
Queen  has  ;  and  for  that  reafon  I  take 
it  to  be  your  duty  to  keep  us  above 
contempt. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  my- 
felf  underltood  in  the  reprefentation  of 
an  hen-peckt  life,  but  I  mall  take  leave 
to  give  you  an  account  of  myfelf,  and 
my  own  fpoufe.  You  are  to  know  that 
I  am  reckoned  no  fool,  have  on  feveral 
cccafions  been  tried  whether  I  will  take 
ill-ufage,  and  the  event  has  been  to  my 
advantage;  and  yet  there  is  not  fuch  a 
flave  in  Turkey  as  I  am  to  my  Dear. 
She  has  a  good  lhare  of  wit,  and  is  what 
you  call  a  very  pretty  agreeable  woman. 
I  perfectly  dote  on  her,  and  my  affec- 
tion to  her  gives  me  all  the  anxieties 
imaginable  but  that  of  jealoufy.  My 
being  thus  confident  of  her,  I  take,  as 
much  as  I  can  judge  of  my  heart,  to  be 
the  reaicn,  that  whatever  ihe  does, 
though  it  be  never  fo  much  againft  my 
inclination,  there  is  fiili  left  fomething 
in-  her  manner  that  is  amiable.  She 
will  fometimes  look  at  me  with  an  af- 
fumecl  grandeur,  and  pretend  to  refent 
that  I  have  not  had  reipecl  enough  ftr 
her  opinion  in  fuch  an  initancein  com- 
pany. I  canuo:  butimile  at  "the  pretty 
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anger  fhe  is  in,  and  then  fhe  pretends  fhe 
!   like  a  child.     In  a  WOK!,  our 

rity  in  point  of  undcrftinding. 

lining  an  arguim-nt  . 
hue  ;  •  v  indolently  an- 

.,1   the  woil  : 
think    I   I1'. 

! ,  «  Indeed 
there  is  no 

will  throu  tiling 

:iead- 

.     «  Fy,  n,.  '  how 

1   into 
'   1'uch  an  inl 

•nt  which  n 

*  my  (he,   '  you   in  ike  m<- 

*  inulfonv  ::  viththetilly 

vou    have  of  treating  me   like  a 

Well,  what  have  I  got 

fo  good  humour?  No- 

,    mult  convince  her  of 

'•)\-  my   pracVice;   and 

um  to  give  her  p;>(IVflion  of  my 

little  r  v,  ami,   tor  a  day  and 

a  half  following,  dillike  all  (he  diilikes, 

,;-ry  thing  ihe  approves.     I 

•<']ui!itively  fond  of  this  darling, 

th  it  I  fv'ldoni  fee  any  of  my  friends,  am 

uneafy  in  all  companies  until  I  fee  her 

.   and  when  I  come  home  ftie  is 

in  the  dumps  becaufe  (he  fays  (lie  is  fine 

on  only  becaufe  I  think  her 

roe.     I  dare  not  upon  this  occa- 

igh;  but  though  I  am  one  of  the 

t  churchmen  in  the  kingdom,  I 

am  forced  to  rail  at  the   times,  becaufe 

.1  violent  whig.     Upon  this  we 

talk  politics  fo  long,  that  Hie  is  con- 

.  E  kifs  her  for  her  wifdom.     It  is 

a  common  practice  with  me  to  afk  her 

fome  queftion  concerning  the  conltitu- 

tion,  which  fhe  anfwcrs  me  in  general 

out   of  Harrington's   Oceana  :    then  I 

commend  her  ftrange  memory,  and  her 

arm   is  immediately    locked   in   mine. 

While  I  keep  her  in  this  temper  (he  plays 

before  me,  fometimes  dancing   in  the 

midll  of  the  room,  fometimes  ftriking 

an  air  at  lur  fpinnet,  varying  her  potture 


and  her  charms  in 

am  in  continual  |  ||  play 

>•  grows  grave. 

'.n'nh   I  am 

.  and  I  carry  off  my  fervitude  as 
well  ii  ;  but  my  application 

to  you  is  in  behalf  of"  t       : 
general,  and  I  dc  •  tation  from 

you  in  tkfcnct:  of  u^.      You  hiv;-,  as  I 
am   inf  'id  author! ' 

our  favour,  and  li.jpe  you  will  not  omit 

tiie  renowned  SL  , 
and    hi  to   his 

'o  the  world  in  genci 
ktart  powerful  in  :b  :. 
liry  and  numbers,  not  only  in  cities  but 
in  courts j  in  the  latter  they  arc  ever  the 
mo(t  obfequious,  in  the  former  the  moll 
v  of  all  men.  When  you  have 
coniidered  wedlock  thoroughly,  you 
ought  to  enter  into  the  fuburbs  of  ma- 
trimony, and  give  us  an  account  of  the 
thraldom  of  kind  keepers,  and  irrefolute 
lovers  i  the  keepers  who  cannot  quit 
their  fair  ones,  though  they  fee  their  ap- 
proaching ruin  5  the  lovers  who  dare  not 
marry,  though  they  know  they  never 
mall  be  happy  without  the  miltrefles 
whom  they  cannot  purchafe  on  other 
terms. 

What  will  be  a  great  embellishment 
to  your  difcourfe,  will  be,  that  you  may 
find  inftances  of  the  haughty,  the  proud, 
the  frolic,  the  ftubborn,  who  are  each 
of  them  in  fecret  downright  llaves  to 
their  wives  or  miftreflcs.  I  mult  beg 
of  you  in  the  la(t  place  to  dwell  upon 
this,  that  the  wife  and  valiant  in  all  ages 
have  been  Hen-peckt  :  and  that  the 
fturdy  tempers  who  are  not  (laves  to  af- 
feclion,  owe  that  exemption  to  their  be- 
ing inthralled  by  ambition,  avarice,  or 
fome  meaner  paffion.  I  have  ten  thou- 
fand  things  more  to  fay,  but  my  wife 
fees  me  writing,  and  will,  according  to 
cuftom,  be  confulted,  if  I  do  not  feal 
this  immediately.  Yours, 
T  NATHANIEL  HENROOST. 
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— — — q_UIS  ENIM   BONUS,  AUT    PACK    DIGNUS 
JHRCAKA,    QJJALEM    CERERlS    VULT    ESS£    SACERD08, 
VLLA   ALJENA    SIBI   CRE0AT    MALA?— — • 

Juv«  SAT.  xv.  VIK 

WHO   CAW    ALL   SENSE   OF   OTHERS   IttS   ESCAPE, 
IS    BUT   A   BRUTI,    AT   BEST,  IN   HUMAN    SHAPE. 


IK  one  of  my  lad  week's  papers  I 
treated  of  good -nature,  as  it  is  the 
effecl  of  conftitution;  I  lhall  now  fpcak 
of  it  as  it  is  a  moral  virtue.  The  Mill 
may  make  a  man  eafy  in  himfelf  and 
agreeable  to  others,  but  implies  no  merit 
in  him  that  is  pofTeflTed  of  it.  A  man 
is  no  more  to  be  praifed  upon  this  ac- 
count, than  becaufe  he  has  a  regular 
pulfe  or  a  good  digellion.  This  good- 
nature however  in  the  conltitution,  which 
Mr.  Dryden  fomewhere  calls  a  '  Milki- 
refs  of  blood/  is  an  admirable  ground- 
work for  the  other.  In  order  therefore 
to  try  our  good- nature,  whether  it  arifes 
fiorn  the  body  or  the  mind,  whether  it 
be  founded  in  the  animal  or  rational  part 
of  our  nature;  in  a  word,  whether  it  be 
hich  as  isintitled  to  any  other  reward,  be- 
fules  thar  lecret  fatisfaction  and  content- 
ment of  mind  which  is  tilential  to  it, 
and  the  kind  reception  it  procures  us  in 
the  world,  we  muft  examine  it  by  the 
following  rules. 

Firlr,  whether  it  a£U  with  fteadinefs 
and  uniformity  in  ficknefs  and  in  health, 
in  proiperity  and  in  adverfity;  if  other- 
wife,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  nothing 
clfe  but  an  irradiation  of  the  mind  from 
Ibme  new  fupply  of  fpirits,  or  a  more 
kindly  circulation  of  the  blood.  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  mentions  a  cunning  foli- 
citcr,  who  would  never  aflc  a  favour  of 
a  great  man  before  dinner;  but  took  care 
to  prefer  his  petition  at  a  time  when  the 
party  petitioned  had  his  mind  free  from 
care,  and^  his  appetites  in  good  humour. 
Such  a  tranfient  temporary  good-nature 
as  this,  is  not  that  philanthropy,  that 
love  of  mankind,  which  deferves  the  title 
of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  next  way  of  a  man's  bringing 
his  good-nature  to  the  tert,  is,  to  con- 
fide^ whether  it  operates  according  to  the 
rules  of  reafon  and  duty:  for  if,  not- 
withstanding it'j  general  benevoltnce  to 


mankind,  it  makes  no  diftinclion  be- 
tween its  objecls,  if  it  exerts  itfelf  pro- 
mifcuoufly  towards  the  deferving  and 
undelerving,  if  it  relieves  alike  the  idle 
and  the  indigent,  if  it  gives  itfelf  up  to  the 
firft  petitioner,  and  lights  upon  any  one 
rather  by  accident  than  choice,  it  may 
pals  for  an  amiable  inftinft,  but  mult 
not  aflume  the  name  of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  third  trial  of  good-nature  will  be, 
the  examining  ourfelves,  whether  or  no 
we  are  able  to  exert  it  to  our  own  difad- 
vantage,  and  employ  it  on  proper  ob- 
jecls,  notwithftanding  any  little  pain, 
want,  or  inconvenience  which  may  ariie 
to  ourfelves  from  it :  in  a  word,  whe- 
ther we  are  willing  to  riik  any  part  of 
our  fortune,  our  reputation,  or  health, 
or  eafe,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Among  all  thefe  expreflians  of  good- 
nature, I  (hall  tingle  out  that  which  goes 
under  the  general  name  of  charity,  as  it 
confifts  in  relieving  the  indigent;  that 
being  a  trial  of  this  kind  which  offers 
itfelf  to  us  almoft  at  all  times  and  in 
every  place. 

I  fhould  propofe  it  as  a  rule  to  every 
one  who  is  provided  with  any  compe- 
tency of  fortune  more  than  fufficient  for 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  to  lay  afide  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  his  income  for  the  ufe 
of  the  poor.  This  I  would  look  upon 
as  an  offering  to  him  who  has  a  right 
to  the  whole,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  whom, 
in  the  paffage  hereafter  mentioned,  he 
has  deferred  as  his  own  reprefentativcs 
upon  earth.  At  the  fame  time  we 
fhould  manage  our  charity  with  fuch 
prudence  and  caution,  that  we  may  not 
hurt-our  own  friends  or  relations,  whilii 
we  are  doing  good  to  thofe  who  are 
ftrangers  to  us. 

This  may  poffibly  be  explained  better 
by  an  example  than  by  a  rule. 

Eugenius  is  a  man  of  an  univerfal 
good -nature,  and  generous  beyond  the 

extent 
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extern  oflus  fortune;  but  withal  fo  pru- 
HciU,  in  tlif  oeconomy  of  his  atf.iirs,  that 
•nt  in  charity  is  made  up  by 
-nient.    Kugcnhis  Ins  what 
the  worM   calls  two  hundred  pounds  a 
hut   never  value*  himfelf  above 
it  not  thinking  he  has  a  right 
to  tlu:  tenth  part,  which  he  always  ap- 
propriates to  charitable  uie«.     To  this 
fum  he  frequently  makes  other  volun- 
firv  additions,  infoniuch  that  in  a  good 
M  fuch  he  accounts  thofe  in  which 
he  has  been  able  to  make  greater  boun- 
ties than  ordinary,  he  has  given  above 
twice  that  turn  to  the  ficfcly  and  indigent. 
Eugenius    prefcribes    to   himfelf   many 
particular  davs  of  tailing  and  abltinence, 
in  order  to  increafe  his  private  bank  of 
charity,   and   lets  afide  what  would  be 
the  current  expences  of  thofe  times  for 
the  ufe  of  the  poor.    He  often  goes  ut'*>ot 
where  his  bulinefs  calls  him,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  walk  has  given  a  milling, 
which  in  his  ordinary  methods  of  ex- 
pence  would  have  gone  for  coach-hire, 
to  the  firft  necefTitous  perfon  that  has 
fallen  in  his  way.     I  have  known  him, 
when  he  has  been  going  to  a  play  or  an 
opera,  divert  the  money  which  was  de- 
ftgned  for  that  purpofe,  upon  an  obje£l 
of  charity  whom  he  has  met  with  in  the 
ftreet;  and  afterwards  pals  his  evening 
in  a  coffee  houfe,  or  at  a  friend's  fire -fide, 
with  much  greater  fatisfaction  to  himfelf 
than  he  could  have  received  from  the  moll 
exquifite  entertainments  of  the  theatre. 
By  thefe  means  he  is  generous,  without 
impoveri filing  himfelf,  and  enjoys  his  e- 
ftate  by  making  it  the  property  of  others. 
There  are  few  men  to  cramped  in  their 
private  affairs,  who  may  not  be  charitable 
after  this  manner,  without  any  difhd- 
vantage  to  themfelves,  or  prejudice  to 
their  families.     It  is  but  fometimes  fa- 
crificing  a  diverfion  or  convenience  to 
the  poor,  and  turning  the  ufual  courfe 
of  our  exprnces  into  a  better  channel. 
This  is,  I  think,  not  only  the  moft  pru- 
dent and  convenient,  but  the  moft  meri- 
torious piece  of  charity,  which  we  can 
put  in  practice.     By  this  method  we  in 
ibmc  mearare  mare  the  necefluies  of  the 
p-ior  at  the  fame  time  that  we  relieve 
them,  and  makeourfelves  not  only  their 
patrons,  but  their  fellow -fufferers. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  lad  pirt 
of  his  Religio  Medici,  in  which  he  de- 
fcribes  his  charity  in  feveral  heroic  in- 
,  and  with  a  noble  heat  of  fenti- 


ments,  mentions  that  verfe  in  the  pro- 
verbs of  Solomon — '  He  that  ^iveth  to  the 
,   lendeth  to  the  Lord.'—'  Thtrt 
is  more  rhetoric  in  that  one  lenience/ 
ay$  he,  '  than  in  a  library  of  icimoiiij 
and  indeed  if  thofe  fentences  were  un- 
derltood  by  the  reader,  with  the  fame 
emphafis  as  they  are  delivered  by  the 
author,  we  needed  not  thofe  volumes 
of  inftruclions,  but  might  be  honed 
by  an  epitome.' 

This  paflage  in  Scripture  is  indeed 
wonderfully  perfuafivej  but  I  think  the 
fame  thought  is  carried  much  farther  in 
the  New  Teftament,  where  our  Saviour 
tells  us  in  the  moft  pathetic  manner,  that 
he  mall  hereafter  regard  the  cloaihing  of 
the  naked,  the  feeding  of  the  hungry, 
and  the  vifiting  of  the  imprifoned,  as 
offices  done  to  himfelf,  and  reward  them 
accordingly.  Purfuant  to  thofe  paflages 
in  Holy  Scripture,  I  hare  fomewhere 
met  with  the  epitaph  of  a  charitable 
man,  which  has  very  much  pleafed  me. 
I  cannot  recollect  the  words,  but  the 
fenfe  of  it  is  to  this  purpofe:  *  What  I 
*  Ipent  I  loft;  what  I  poflefled  is  left  to 
'  others  j  what  I  gave  away  remains  with 
'  me/ 

Since  I  am  thus  infenfibly  engaged  in 
facred  writ,  I  cannot  forbear  making 
an  extract  of  feveral  paflages  which  I 
have  always  read  with  great  delight  in 
the  book  of  Job.  It  is  the  account 
which'  that  holy  man  gives  of  his  beha- 
viour in  the  days  of  his  profperity,  and 
if  confidered  only  as  a  human  compofi- 
tion,  is  a  finer  picture  of  a  charitable 
and  g;ood-natured  man  than  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  authar. 

'  Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months  pad, 
as  in  the  days  when  God  prefei'ved 
me  :  when  his  candle  finned  upon  my 
head,  and  when  by  his  light  I  walked 
through  darknefs:  when  the  Almigh- 
ty was  yet  with  me  j  when  my  children 
were  about  me  :  when  I  warned  my 
fteps  with  butter,  and  the  rock  poured 
out  rivers  of  oil. 

'  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it 
blefled  me ;  and  when  the  eye  faw  me, 
it  gave  vvitnefa  to  me.  Becaufe  I  de-  . 
livered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  tht 
fatherlefs,  and  him  that  had  none  to 
help  him.  The  blefling  of  him  that 
was  ready  to  perifh  came  upon  me, 
and  I  caufed  the  widow's  heart  to  fmg 
for  joy.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and 
feet  wat  I  to  the  lame  $  I  was  a  fathe* 
*X  »  «  to 
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to  the  poor,  and  the  caufe  which  I 
knew  not  1  fearched  out.  Did  not  I 
weep. for  him  that  was  in  trouble? 
Was  not  my  foul  grieved  for  the  poorf 
Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance, 
that  God  may  know  mine  integrity. 
If  I  did  defpile  the  caufe  of  my  man- 
fervant  or  of  my  maid-fervant  when 
they  contended  with  me;  what  then 
fhall  I  do  when  God  rifeth  up  ?  and 
when  he  vifiteth,  what  (hall  1  anfwer 
him?  Did  nort  he  that  made  me  in  the 
womb,  make  him?  and  did  not  one 
fafhion  us  in  the  womb  ?  If  I  have 
withheld  the  poor  from  their  delire,  or 
have  coifed  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to 
fail,  or  have  eaten  my  morfel  myfelf 
alone,  and  the  fatherlcfs  have  not  eaten 
thereof:  if  I  have  feen  any  perim  for 
want  of  cioathing,  or  any  poor  without 
covering :  if  his  loins  have  not  bleffed 
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me,  and  if  he  were  not  warmed  with 
the  fleece  of  my  meep:  if  I  have  lift 
up  my  hand  Egainft  the  fatherlels, 
when  I  faw  my  help  in  the  gate;  then 
let  mine  arm  fall  from  my  fhoulder- 
blade,  and  my  arm  be  broken  from 
the  bone.  If  I  have  rejoiced  at  the 
deftruclion  of  him  that  hated  me,  or 
lift  up  myfelf  when  evil  found  him: 
neither  have  I  fuftered  my  mouth  to 
fin,  by  wifhing  a  curfe  to  his  foul. 
The  ttranger  did  not  lodge  in  the 
ftreet;  but  I  opened  my  doors  to  the 
traveller.  If  my  land  cry  againft  me, 
or  that  the  farrows  likewife  thereof 
complain  :  if  I  have  eaten  the  fruits 
thereof  without  money,  or  have  cauled 
the  owners  thereof  to  lofe  their  life; 
let  thirties  grow  inftead  of  wheat,  and 
cockle  inftead  of  barley/ 


N°  CLXXVIII.    MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24. 


COMIS  IN   UXOREM- 
CIVIL    TO  HIS  WIFE, 


I 


Cannot  defer  taking  notice  of  this 
letter. 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 


T  Am  but  too  good  a  judge  of  your 
•*•  paper  of  the  i5th  inftant,  which  is  a 
mafter-piece;  I  mean  that  of  jealoufy  : 
but  I  think  it  unworthy  of  you  to  fpeak 
of  that  torture  in  the  brearc  of  a  man, 
and  not  to  mention  alfo  the  pangs  of  it 
in  the  heart  of  a  woman.  You  have 
very  judicioufly,  and  with  the  greateft 
penetration  imaginable,  confidered  it  as 
woman  is  the  creature  of  whom  the  dif- 
fidence is  railed:  but  not  a  word  of  a 
man,  who  is  fo  unmerciful  as  to  move 
jealoufy  in  his  wife,  and  not  care  whe- 
ther fhe  is  fo  or  not.  It  is  poflible  yoii 
may  not  believe  there  are  fuch  tyrants  in 
the  world}  but  alas,  I  can  tell  you  of  a 
man  who  is  ever  out  of  humour  in  his 
wife's  company,  and  the  pleafanteft  man 
in  the  world  every  where  elie;  the  greatest 
floven  at  home  when  he  appears  to  none 
but  his  family,  and  moft  exactly  well- 
drefied  in  all  other  places.  Alas,  Sir, 
is  it  of  courfe,  that  to  deliver  one's  felf 
wholly  into  a  man's  power  without  pof- 
fibility  of  appeal  to  any  other  jurifdiction 
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but  his  own  reflections,  is  fo  little  an 
obligation  to  a  Gentleman,  that  he  can 
be  offended  and  fall  into  a  rage,  becaufe 
my  heart  fwells  tears  into  my  eyes  wjien 
I  fee  him  in  a  cloudy  mood  ?  I  pretend 
to  no  fuccour,  and  hope  for  no  relief  but 
from  himfelf  j  and  yet  he  that  has  fenfe 
and  juftice  in  every  thing  elfe,  never  re- 
flects, that  to  come  home  only  to  fleep  off 
an  intemperance,  and  fpend  all  the  time 
he  is  there  as  if  it  were  a  punifliment, 
ca!«jiot  but  give  the  anguifh  of  a  jealous 
mind.  He  always  leaves  his  home  as 
if  he  were  going  to  court,  and  returns 
as  if  he  were  entering  a  gaol.  I  could 
add  to  this,  that  from  his  company  and 
his  ufual  difcourfe,  he  does  not  fcruple 
being  thought  an  abandoned  man,  as  to 
his  morals.  Your  own  imagination  will 
fay  enough  to  you  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  me  his  wife;  and  I  wifh  you 
would  be  fo  good  as  to  reprefent  to  him, 
for  he  is  net  ill-natured,  and  reads  you 
much,  that  the  moment  I  hear  the  door 
ftiut  after  him,  I  throw  myfelf  upon  my 
bed,  and  drown  the  child  he  is  ib  fond 
of  with  my  tears,  and  often  frighten  it 
with  my  cries;  that  I  curfe  my  being j 
that  I  run  to  rny  ghfs  all  over  bathed  in 
forrows, 
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i:\nce  of  my 
•,  but  indeed 

h:ivr 

,.,'the diftn&ion  of  it?  Could 
:n»  ore 

my  relentment,   an-i 
•.•He,  when   I   place  him  in 
.Edition  my  auger  would  bring  him 

'•.v    coiii|):i' 

you  foinc   notion  how  milerable  I  am, 
ami  how  Li  ..      \Vhen  I 

remonftiate  with  the  greatelt  ger. 
tli.it  i  unhandfoine  ap- 

od that  in  us  are 

;  when   he  is  in 

.i  humour  to  receive  this,  I  am 
anlwc-ied  «>nly,  tlv.it  I  expofe  my  own 
imputation  aiul  ilale  it"  I  appear  jealous. 
I  wifii.  1  tike  this 

into  ferious  confideration,  and  admonifh 
husbands  and  wives    wlv.it   terms    they 
ou.;ht  to  keep  towards  each  other.    Your 
thoughts  on  this  important  fuhjeft  will 
:cward,  that  which  de- 
fcends  on  Inch  as  feel  the  forrows  of  the 
;ie  leave   to  fubfcribe 

,  your  unfortunate,  humble  ler- 
vant,  CELINDA. 

I  had  it  in  my  thoughts,  before  I  re- 
ceived the  letter  of  this  lady,  to  conlider 
tins  dreadful  pattiun  in  the  mind  of  a 
woman  i  and  the  fmart  (he  feems  to  teel 
does  not  abate  the  inclination  I  had  to 
ix'commend  to  huibands  a  more  regular 
behaviour,  than  to  give  the  moil  exqui^ 
lite  of  torments  to  thofe  who  love  them, 
nay  whole  torment  would  be.  abated  if 
they  did  not  love  them. 

It  is  wonuerful  to  obferve  how  little 


• 

o  an  habit  > 


is  m  . 

.  e  tor  a  th>  61  two  :. 
of  two  or  thiee  ln'|>[>>  j>aus    I    am  ac- 
quainted with,  before  I  pretend  to  make 
a  fyftcin  of  cor.jugal  morality.     I  defign 
in  the  firlt  ;  o  a  few  miles  out 

of  town,  and  there  I  know  v.-hcre  to  meet 
one  who  pi  u  ts  of  a  fine 

gentleman  in  the  duty  of  an  hufband. 
When  he  was  a  bachelor  much  buiinef* 
nude  him  particularly  negligent  in  his 
habit  j  but  now  there  is  no  young  lover 
living  fo  exact  in  the  care  of  his  perfon. 
One  who  alked  why  he  was  fo  long  warn- 
ing his  mouth,  and  fo  delicate  in  the 
choice  and  wearing  of  his  linen,  was 
anfwercd,  becaufe  there  is  a  woman  of 
meiit  obliged  to  receive  me  kindly,  and 
I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  make 
her  inclination  go  along  with  her  duty. 

If  a  man  would  give  himftlf  leave  to 
think,  he  would  not  be  fo  unreafonable 
as  to  expect  debauchery  and  innocence 
could  live  in  commerce  together  j  orhopt 
that  fle(h  and  blood  is  capable  of  fo  ftrict 
an  allegiance,  as  that  a  fine  woman  muft 
go  on  to  improve  hcrielf  until  me  is  as 
ml  impafllve  as  an  angel,  only  to 
e  a  fidelity  to  a  brute  and  a  fatyr. 
The  lady  who  defires  me  for  her  fake  to 
end  one  of  my  p.tpers  with  the  following 
letter,  I  am  perfuaded,  thinks  fuch  a 
perfeverance  very  impracticable. 

HUSBAND, 

OTAY  more  at  home.  I  know  where 
you  vifited  at  feven  of  the  clock  on 
Thurfday  evening.  The  colonel  whom 
you  charged  me  to  fee  no  more,  is  in 
town. 
T  MARTHA  HOUSEWIFE. 
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N°  CLXXIX.    TUESDAY,    SEPTEMBER  25. 

CENTURA  SENIORUM  AGITANT  EXPKRTIA  FRtJOIJ: 
CELSI  PR-tTEREUNT  AXJSTERA  POEMATA  RHAMNES. 
OMNE  T  V  LIT  PUNCTUM  QJOI  MISCUIT  UTILE  DUT.CI, 
X.ZCTORKM  DEtECTANDO,  FARITERQ^UE  MONINDO. 

HOR.ARSPoET.    VER.  341. 

Cin   AGE    EXPLODES   Att   BUT   MORALITY: 
AUSTERITY  OFrKNDS   ASPIRING   YOUTH: 
BUT  HE   THAT   JOINS   INSTRUCTION    WITH    DELIGHT, 
J-XOFIT   WITH   PLEASCRE,    CARRIES  ALL    THE   VOTES. 

ROSCOMMON. 


I  May  caft  my  readers  under  two 
general  divifions,  the  Mercurial  and 
the  Saturnine.  The  firft  are  the  gay 
fart  of  my  difciples,  who  require  {pe- 
culations of  wit  and  humour;  the  others 
are  thofe  of  a  more  folemn  and  fober 
turn,  who  find  no  pleafure  but  in  pa- 
pers of  morality  and  found  fenfe.  The 
former  call  every  thing  that  is  ferious, 
ftupid;  the  latter  look  upon  every  thing 
as  impertinent  that  is  ludicrous.  Were 
J  always  grave,  one  half  of  my  readers 
would  fall  off  from  me:  were  I  always 
merry,  I  mould  lofe  the  other.  I  make 
it  therefore  my  endeavour  to  find  out 
•ntertainments  of  both  kinds,  and  by 
that  means  perhaps  confult  the  good  of 
both,  more  than  I  fhould  do,  did  I  al- 
ways- write  to  the  particular  tafte  of 
either.  As  they  neither  of  them  know 
what  I  proceed  upon,  the  fprightly 
reader,  who  takes  xip  my  paper  in  order 
to  be  diverted,  very  often  finds  himfelf 
engaged  unawares  in  a  ferious  and  pro- 
fitable courfe  of  thinking;  as  on  the 
contrary,  the  thoughtful  man,  who 
perhaps  may  hope  to  find  fomething 
iblid,  and  full  of  deep  reflection,  is  very 
often  infenfibly  betrayed  into  a  fit  of 
mirth.  In  a  word,  the  render  fits  down 
to  niy  entertainment  without  knowing 
his  bill  of  fare,  and  has  therefore  at 
Jeatr.  the  pleafure  of  hoping  there  may 
be  adiih  to  his  palate. 

I  muft  confefs,  were  I  left  to  myfelf, 
I  fhould  rather  aim  at  inftructing  than 
diverting;  but  if  we  will  be  ufeful  to 
the  world,  we  muft  take  it  was  we  find 
it.  Authors  of  profeflfed  feverity  dif- 
courage  the  loofer  part  of  mankind  from 
having  any  tiling  to  do  with  their  writ- 
ings. A  man  muft  have  virtue  in  him, 
before  he  will  enter  upon  the  reading  of 
a  Seneca  or  Epi&etus.  The  very  title 
of  a  moral  trcatife  ha*  fomething  in  it 


auftere  and  mocking  to  the  carelefs  and 
inconfiderate. 

For  this  reafon  feveral  unthinking 
perfons  fall  in  my  way,  who  would  give 
no  attention  to  lectures  delivered  with  a 
religious  ferioufnefs  or  a  philofophic 
gravity.  They  are  infnared  into  fenti- 
ments  of  wifdom  and  virtue  when  they 
do  not  think  of  it;  and  if  by  that  means 
they  arrive  only  at  fuch  a  degree  of  con- 
fideration  as  may  difpofe  them  to  liften 
to  more  ftudied  and  elaborate  difcoxirfes, 
I  mail  not  think  my  fpeculations  ufe- 
lefs.  I  might  likewife  obferve,  that 
the  gloominefs  in  which  fometimes  the 
minds  of  the  beft  men  are  involved,  very 
often  ftands  in  need  of  fuch  little  incite- 
ments to  mirth  and  laughter,  as  are  apt 
to  difperfe  melancholy,  and  put  our  fa- 
culties in  good  humour.  To  which 
fome  will  add,  that  the  Britifli  climate, 
more  than  any  other,  makes  entertain- 
ments of  this  nature  in  a  manner  necef- 
fary. 

If  what  I  have  here  faid  does  not  re- 
commend, it  will  at  lead  excuie  the  va- 
riety of  my  fpeculations.  I  would  not 
willingly  laugh  but  in  order  to  inftrucl, 
or  if  Ilbmetimes  fail  in  this  point,  when 
my  mirth  ceafes  to  be  inftru&ive,  it 
(hall  never  ceale  to  be  innocent.  A 
fcrupulous  conduct  in  this  particular, 
has,  perhaps,  more  merit  in  it  than  the 
generality  of  readers  imagine;  did  they 
know  how  many  thoughts  occur  in  a 
point  of  humour,  which  a  difcreet  au- 
thor in  modefty  fupprefles ;  how  many 
'  ftnokes  of  raillery  prefent  themfelves, 
which  could  not  fail  to  pleafe  the  ordi- 
nary tafte  of  mankind,  but  are  ftifled 
in  their  birth  by  reafon  of  fome  remote 
tendency  which  they  carry  in  them  to 
corrupt  the  minds  of  thofe  who  read 
them;  did  they  know  how  many  glances 
of  ill- nature  are  induftrioufty  avoided 

for 
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Voi  ff  .ir  of  doing  injury  to  the  reputa- 
i    another?  they  would  be  apt  to 
think  kinrily  of  thole  writers  wh 

11-  to  make  thnnfelves  diverting, 
without  being  immoral.  One  may  ap- 
ply to  thefe  authors  that  paflage  in 
Waller— 

r-ieti  lofc  half  the  praifc  they  would  have  got, 
:  but  known  what  they  difcrcetly  blot. 

As  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  b-  a 
wit,  with  nil  the  above-mentioned  liber- 
ties, it  requires  lomc  genius  and  inven- 
tion to  appear  fuch  without  them. 

What  1  have  here  fa  id  is  not  only  in 

regard  to  the  public,  but  with  an  eye  to 

.rticuiar  conelpondcnt,  who  has 

me  the   following  letter,  which  I 

hive  caftrated  in  fome  places  upon  thefe 

conlidcrations. 

•  it, 

TT  AV I N  Q  lately  feen  your  difcourfc 
*~*  upon  a  match  of  grinning,  I  can- 
not forbear  giving  you  an  account  of  a 
whittling  match,  which,  with  many 
others,  I  was  entertained  with  about 
three  years  fince  at  the  Bath.  The 
prize  was  a  guinea,  to  be  conferred  upon 
the  ableft  whiftler,  that  is,  on  him  who 
could  whiftle  cleareft,  and  go  through 
his  tune  without  laughing,  to  which  at 
the  fame  time  he  was  provoked  by  the 
antic  polhires  of  a  Merry- Andrew,  who 
was  to  Hand  upon  the  ftagc,  and  play 
his  tricks  in  the  eye  of  the  performer. 
There  were  three  competitors  for  the 
guinea.  The  firft  was  a  ploughman  of 
a  very  promifing  afpeft;  his  features 
were  fteady,  and  his  mufcles  compofed 
in  fo  inflexible  a  ftupidity,  that  upon 
his  firft  appearance  every  one  gave  the 
guinea  for  loft.  The  pickled  herring 
however  found  the  way  to  fliake  him; 
for  upon  his  whittling  a  country  jig, 
this  unlucky  wag  danced  to  it  with  fitch 
variety  of  diftortions  and  grimaces,  that 
the  countryman  could  not  forbear  fmil- 
ing  upon  him,  and  by  that  means  fpoil- 
ed  his  whiftle,  and  loft  the  prize. 

The  next  that  mounted  the  ftage  was 
an  under-citizen  of  Bath,  a  perfon  re- 
markable among  the  inferior  people  of 
that  place  for  his  great  wifdom  and  his 
broad  band.  He  contracted  his  mouth 
with  much  gravity,  and,  that  he  might 


difpofehis  mind  to  be  more  feriou 
<>t.lin:u  v,  btv^un  the  tune  of  The  Child- 
ren in  the  Wood,  and  went  tl 
part  of  it  with  good  fuccels;  wl, 
a  fudden  the  wit  at  his  elbow,  who  had 
appeared  wonderfully  grave  ami  atten- 
tive for  fome  time,  «-\\e  him  a  touch 
upon  the  left  fhoulder,  and  ftared  him 
in  the  face  with  fo  bewitching  a  grin, 
that  the  whiftlcr  relaxed  his  fibres  into 
a  kind  of  fimper,  and  at  length  burft 
out  into  an  open  laugh.  The  third  who 
rutcifd  the  lifts  was  a  footman,  who  in 
defiance  of  the  Merry- Andrew,  and  all 
his  arts,  whiftled  a  Scotch  tune  and  an 
Italian  fonata,  with  fo  fettled  a  coun- 
tenance, that  he  bore  away  the  prize,  to 
the  great  admiration  of  fome  hundreds 
of  perfons,  who,  as  well  as  myfelf, 
were  prefent  at  this  trial  of  ikill.  Now, 
Sir,  I  humbly  conceive,  whatever  you 
have  determined  of  the  grinners,  the 
whiftlers  ought  to  be  encouraged,  not 
only  as  their  art  is  practifed  without  dif- 
tortion,  but  as  it  improves  country  mu« 
fie,  promotes  gravity,  and  teaches  or- 
dinary people  to  keep  their  countenances, 
if  they  fee  any  thing  ridiculous  in  their 
betters  j  belides  that,  it  feems  an  enter- 
tainment very  particularly  adapted  to 
the  Bath,  as  it  is  ufual  for  a  rider  to 
whiftle  to  his  horfe  when  he  would  make 
his  waters  pafs.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

POSTS  CRIPT. 

AFTER  having  difpatched  thefe  tw« 
important  points  of  grinning  and  whitt- 
ling, I  hope  you  will  oblige  the  world 
\rith  fome  reflections  upon  yawning,  as 
I  have  feen  it  praclifed  on  a  twelfth - 
night  among  other  Chriftmas  gambols 
at  the  houfe  of  a  veiy  worthy  gentle- 
man, who  always  entertains  his  tenants 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  They  yawn 
for  a  Chefhire  cheefe,  and  begin  about 
midnight,  when  the  whole  company  is 
diipofed  to  be  drowfy.  He  that  yawns 
vvideft,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  natu- 
rally as  to  produce  the  moft  yawns 
among  the  fpeclators,  carries  home  the 
cheefe.  If  you  handle  this  fubjeft  as 
you  ought,  t  queftion  not  but  your  pa- 
per will  fet  half  the  kingdom  a  yawn- 
ing, though  I  dare  promile  you  it  will 
never  make  any  body  fail  alleep. 
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— —  DELIRANT  REGES,  PLECTtfNTUR  ACHIVI. 

HOR.  EP.  JJ.  L.  J.   V.  14. 

THE  PEOPLE  SUFFER  WHEN  THE  PRINCE  OFFENDS. 

CREECH. 


THE  following  letter  has  fo  much 
weight  and  good  fenfe,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  inl'erling  it,  though  it  re- 
lates to  an  hardened  (inner,  whom  I 
have  very  little  hopes  of  reforming,  viz. 
Lewis  XIV.  of  France. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

A  MIDST  the  variety  of  fu Verts  of 
•*^  which  you  have  treated,  I  could 
wifli  it  had  fallen  in  your  way,  to  ex- 
pofe  the  vanity  of  conquefts.  This 
thought  would  naturally  lead  one  to  the 
French  King,  who  has  be.  n  gei^ 
efteemed  the  greatelt  conqueror  of  our 
age,  until  Jier  Majelty's  armies  had  torn 
from  him  fo  many  of  his  countries,  ii-«i 
deprived  him  of  the  fruit  of  all  his  for- 
mer victories.  For  my  own  part,  if  I 
were  to  draw  his  picture,  I  fhould  be 
for  taking  him  no  lower  than  to  the 
peace  of  Refwick,  juft  at  the  end  of  his 
triumphs,  and  before  his  reverie  of  for- 
tune: and  even  then  I  fliould  not  forbear 
thinking  his  ambition  had  been  vain 
and  unprofitable  to  himfelf  and  his 
people. 

As  for  himfelf,  it  is  certain  he  can 
have  gained  nothing  by  his  conquefts, 
if  they  have  not  rendered  him  matter  of 
more  fubjecls,  more  riches,  or  greater 
power.  What  I  fliall  be  able  to  offer 
upon  thefe  Ivads,  I  reiblve  to  iubmit  lo 
your  confideration. 

To  begin  then  with  his  increafe  of 
fubjecls.  From,  the  time  he  came  of 
age,  and  has  been  a  manager  for  himft-lr', 
all  the  people  he  had  acquired  were  fuch 
only  as  he  had  reduced  by  his  wars, 
and  were  left  in  his  uoffefiion  by  the 
peacej  he  had  conquered  not  above  one 
third  part  of  Flanders,  and  confequemly 
no  more  than  one  third  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  province. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  the 
houfes  in  that  country  were  all  number- 
ed, and  by  a  juft  computation  the  in- 
habitants of  all  forts  could  not  then  ex- 
ceed 750,000  fouls.  And  if  any  man 
will  confider  the  defolation  by  almoil 


perpetual  wars,  the  numerous  armies 
that  have  lived  almoft  ever  fince  at  dif- 
cretion  upon  the  people,  and  how  much 
of  their  commerce  has  been  removed  for 
more  fecurity  to  other  places,  he  will 
have  little  reafon  to  imagine  that  their 
numbers  have  fince  increaied;  and  there- 
fore with  one  third  part  of  that  province 
that  prince  can  have  gained  no  more 
than  one  third  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
or  750,000  new  fubjecls, -even  though 
it  fliould  be  fuppoied  they  were  all  con- 
tented to  live  ftill  in  their  native  country, 
ami  transfer  their  allegiance  to  a  new 
matter. 

The  fertility  of  this  province,  it's 
convenient  fituation  for  trade  and  com- 
merce, it's  capacity  for  furni filing  em- 
ployment and  fubfiftence  to  great  num- 
bers, and  the  vaft  armies  that  have  been 
maintained  here,  make  it  credible  that 
the  remaining  two  thirds  of  Fhnders 
are  equal  to  all  his  other  conquefts ;  and 
confequentiy  by  all  he  cannot  have  gain- 
ed more  than  750,000  new  fubjecls, 
men,  women,  and  children,  especially 
if  a  deduction  (hall  be  made  of  fuch  as 
have  retired  from  the  conqueror  to  live 
under  their  old  mafters. 

It  is  time  now  to  let  his  lofs  againft 
his  profit,  and  to  fhew  for  the  new  fub- 
jecls he  had  acquired,  how  many  old 
ones  he  had  loft  in  the  acquiikion:  I 
think  that  in  his  wars  he  has  feldom 
brought  lefs  into  the  field  in  all  places 
than  200,000  fighting  men,  betides  what 
have  been  left  in  garrifons;  and  I  think 
the  common  computation  is,  that  of  an 
army,  at  the  end  of  a  campaign,  with- 
out lieges  or  battles,  fcarce  four  fifths 
can  he  muttered  of  thofe  that  came  into 
the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
His  wars  at  feveral  times  until  the  laft 
peace  have  held  about  twenty  year-?; 
and  if  40,000  yearly  loft,  or  a  fifth  part 
of  his  armies,  are  to  be  multiplied  by 
20,  he  cannot  have  loft  lefs  than  800,000 
of  his  old  fubjecls,  and  all  able-bodied 
men;  a  greater  number  than  the  new 
fubjecls  he  had  acquired. 

But 
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But  this   lofs  i  Providence 

Teems 

that  t.v  ''•'  have   hi ; 

,    and    th:U  h.»t:»  may  ,iju.il.  , 
tribute  to  the  continuance  of  the  fpecies. 
It  follows  tlir-n,  that  for  all  the  nu-n  thai 
have  been  loll,  us  many  aromen  muft  have 
lived  :  :  it  were  but  charity  to 

.  (  not  done  :ill   t!. 
vice  they  weie  capable  of  doing  i; 
generation.    In  (b  long  a  comic  of" years 
•  i  them  mviit        .  !,  and 

all  the  reft  muft  go  off  at  lealt  v 
leaving  any  representatives  In-hind.  By 
this  account  he  mull  have  loll  not  only 
800,000  fubjects,  but  double  that  num- 
ber, and  all  the  i» create  that  was  rcaibn- 
a,bly  to  IK-  expected  from  it. 

It  is  laid  in  the  lalt  war  there  was  a 
famine  in  his  kingdom,  which  fwept 
a.  w  ay  two  millions  of  his  people.  This 
:ly  credible:  if  the  lofs  was  only 
of  one  fifth  p;l|"t  of  thatfum,  it  was  very 
great.  But  it  is  no  wonder  there  fliould 
be  famine,  where  To  much  of  the  peo- 
ple's iubftance  is  taken  away  for  the 
king's  ule,  that  they  have  not  fufticient 
provide  again  (I  accidents  j  where 
fo  nnnyof  the  men  are  taken  from  the 
plough  to  ierve  the  king  in  his  wars, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  tillage  is  left  to 
-  :lcer  hands  of  fo  many  women  and 
children.  Whatever  was  the  lofs,  it 
mutt  undoubtedly  be  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  his  ambition. 

And  fo  muft  alfo  the  deftrufiion  or 
banifhnu-nt  ct  3  or  400,000  of  his  re- 
formed fubiectsj  he  could  have  no  other 
reafons  for  valuing  thofe  Jives  fo  vuy 
cheap,  but  only  to  recommend  himfelf 
to  the  bigotry  of  the  Spanifli  nation. 

How   ihuuld  there  be  indurtry  m  a 
country  where  all  property  is  precarious? 
'.!  low  his  land  that  his 
prince  may  reap  the  whole  harvelt?  Par- 
limony  and  frugality  mult  be  Grangers 
to  Ibch  a  people;  for  will  any  man  lave 
:  tie  has   reafon  to  fear  will 
be  taken   from  him   to-morrow  ?    And 
where  is  the  encouragement  for  marry- 
Will   any  man   think  of  • 
n,  without  any  atTurance  of  c loath- 
;  their  backs,  or  fo  much  as  food 
for  their  bellies?  And  thus  by  his  fatal 
ambition  he  mult  have  leifened  the  num- 
ber ot  his  fubjefts  not  only  by  (laughter 
and  dcitru&ion,  but  by  preventing  their 
very  births,  he  has  done  i 


jtTiblc  tovmrdt  dcftroying  poftcrity 

K   thik    \ 

'  •  : 

:i!-f-uijf(int,  oi   il,-  dmigl 
his  Uatterer*  have  called   him*     Is  thii 
the  man  that  U  fn  lui  hib  con- 

quefts?    For  CVL 

quired,  has  he  not  loit  three  that  wer« 
his    inheritance?    Are   not    int.    troops 
fewer,  and   thofe  neither  l.> 
cloathed,  ci 

ly,  though  he  has  now  fo  much  <. 
caufe  to  exert  himfclf?  And  what  can  be 
ion  of  all  this,  but  that  his  reve- 
nue i>  a  gu1  <is  are 
either  poorer,  or  not  fo  iv.my  to  be  plun- 
dered by  con  (tart  tax,-  *\ti  l,';j  u 

It  is  well  for  him  he  Ind  found  out 
a  way  to  Iteal  a  kingdom;  if  he  had 
gone  on  conquering  as  he  did  1 
his  ruin  had  been  long  fince  fmifnui. 
This  brings  to  my  mind  a  faying  of 
King  Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  a  fecond 
time  beat  the  Romans  in  a  pitched  bat« 
tie,  and  was  complimented  by  his  ge- 
nerals: '  Yes,' fays  he,  '  fvich  anuther 
'  victory  and  I  am  quite  undone.'  And 
fince  I  have  mentioned  Pyrrhus,  I  will 
end  with  a  very  good,  though  known 
ftory  of  this  ambitious  madman.  When, 
he  had  fliewn  the  utroolt  fondntfs  for 
his  expedition  againft  the  Romans,  Cy- 
neas  his  chief  miniltcr  afked  him  what 
he  propcled  to  himfelf  by  this  war? 
'  Why/  fays  Pyrrhus,  '  to  conquer 

*  the  Romans,  and  reduce  all  Italy  to 
1  my  obedience/ — c  What  then?'  fays 
Cyneas.     '  To  pals  over  into  Sicily,' 
fays  Pyrrhus,  *  and  then  all  the  Sici. 

*  lians  mult  be  our  fubjecls/ — *  Ami 
1  what  does  your  majeftv  intend  next?* 
— *  Why  truly,1  &ys  the   king,    *  to 
1  conquer  Carthage,   and  make  n 

'  matter  of  all  Africa/ — '  And  \vh:.t, 

*  Sir,'  fays  the  minilter,  *  is  to  be  the 
'  end  of  all  your  expeditions  ?' — *  Why 
'  then,'  fays  the  king,  '  for  the  reit  of 
'  our  lives  we  will  lit  down  to 

*  wine.' — '  How,  Sir,'  replied  Cyneas, 
'  to  better  than  we  h::ve  now  bcfi  . 

*  Have  we  not  already  as  much  as  we 

*  can  drink  ?' 

Kiotand  excels  are  not  the  becoming 
charafters  of  piinces;  but  if  Pyrrhus 
and  Lt  Sauchc-d  1,^. 

they  had  been  lefs  hurtful  to  their  peo- 
ple.    Vcur  • 

T  '.  ITHMUS. 
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N°CLXXXI.    THURSDAY,    SEPTEMBER  27. 

HIS  LACRYMIS   VITAM  DAMUS,    ET   M1SERESCIMVS  XJtTRO. 

VIRG.  JLv.  ii.    VER.  145. 

MOV'D  BV  THESE   TEARS,    WE   PITY   AND   PROTECT. 


I  Am  more  pleafed  with  a  letter  that 
is  filled  with  touches  of  nature  than 
of  wit.     The  following  one  is  of  this 
kind. 


A  MONO  all  the  diftrefles  which  happen 
•**•  in  families,  I  do  not  remember  that 
you  have  touched  upon  the  marriage  of 
children  without  the  confent  of  their  pa- 
rents. I  am  one  of  thefe  unfortunate 
perfons.  I  was  about  fifteen  when  I 
took  the  liberty  to  chufe  for  myfelf; 
and  have  ever  fince  languifhed  under 
the  difpleafure  of  an  inexorable  father, 
who,  though  he  fees  me  happy  in  the 
beft  of  hufbands,  and  blelled  with  very 
fine  children,  can  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  forgive  me.  He  was  fo  kind 
to  me  before  this  unhappy  accident,  that 
indeed  it  makes  my  breach  of  duty  in 
fome  meafure  inexcufable;  and  at  the 
fame  time  creates  in  me  fuch  a  tender- 
nefs  towards  him,  that  1  love  him  above 
all  things,  and  would  die  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  him.  I  have  thrown  myfelf  at 
his  feet,  and  befought  him  with  tears  to 
pardon  me  ;  but  he  always  pufhes  me 
away,  and  fpurns  me  from  him  ;  I  have 
written  feveral  letters  to  him,  but  he  will 
rieither  open  nor  receive  them.  About 
two  years  ago  I  fent  my  little  boy  to 
him,  drefTed  in  a  new  apparel;  but  the 
child  returned  to  me  crying,  becaufe  he 
faid  his  grandfather  would  not  fee  him, 
and  had  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of 
his  houfe.  My  mother  is  won  over  to 
my  fide,  but  dnres  not  mention  me  to 
my  father  for  fear  of  provoking  him. 
About  a  month  ago  he  lay  fick  upon 
liis  bed,  and  in  great  danger  of  his  life". 
I  was  pierced  to  the  heart  at  the  news, 
and  could  not  forbear  going  to  enquire 
after  his  health.  My  mother  took  this 
opportunity  of  fpeaking  in  my  behalf : 
ihe  told  him  with  abundance  of  tears, 
that  I  was  come  to  fee  him,  that  I 
could  not  fpeak  to  her  for  weeping,  and 
that  I  fhould  certainly  break  rny  heart 
if  he  refufed  at  that  tiune  to  give  me  his 
and  be  reconciled  to  me.  He 


was  fo  far  from  relenting  towards  me, 
that  he  bid  her  fpeak  no  more  of  me, 
unlefs  flie  had  a  mind  to  difturb  him  in 
his  laft  moments;  for,  Sir,  you  mull 
know  that  he  has  the  reputation  of  an 
honeft  and  religious  man,  which  makes 
my  misfortune  f®  much  the  greater. 
God  be  thanked  he  is  iince  recovered; 
but  his  fevere  ufoge  has  given  me  luch 
a  blow,  that  I  mull  foon  fink  under  it, 
unlefs  I  may  be  relieved  by  any  imprei- 
fions  which  the  rending  of  this  in  your 
paper  may  make  upon  him.  I  am,  &c. 

Of  all  hardnefTes  of  heart  there  is 
none  fo  inexcufable  as  that  of  parents 
towards  their  children.  An  obftinate, 
inflexible,  unforgiving  temper,  is  odi- 
ous upon  all  occafions;  but  here  it  is 
unnatural.  The  love,  tendernds,  and 
CompafTion,  which  are  apt  to  arife  in  us 
towards  thofe  who  depend  upon  us,  is 
that  by  which  the  whole  world  of  life  is 
upheld.  The  Sxipreme  Being,  by  the 
tranfcendent  excellency  and  goodnefs 
of  his  nature,  extends  his  mercy  towards 
all  his  works ;  and  becaufe  his  creatures 
have  not  fuch  a  fpontaneous  benevolence 
and  companion  towards  thofe  who  are 
under  their  care  and  protection,  he  has 
implanted  in  them  an  inrtin£l,  thatfup- 
p'ies  the  place  of  this  inherent  gcodnels. 
I  have  illuitrated  this  kind  of  inftin6l 
in  former  papers,  and  have  fliev/n  how 
it  runs  through  all  the  fpecies  of  brute 
creatures,  as  indeed  the  whole  animal 
creation  fubfilts  by  it. 

This  inftincl  in  man  is  more  general 
and  uncircumfcribed  than  in  brutes,  as 
being  enlarged  by  the  dictates  of  reafoa 
and  duty.  For  if  we  confider  ourfelves 
attentively,  we  fliall  find  that  we  are 
not  only  inclined  to  love  thofe  who  de- 
fcend  from  us,  but  that  we  bear  a  kind 
of  ^ofyn,  or  natural  afteclion,  to  eveiy 
thing  which  relies  upon  us  for  it's  good 
and  prelervation.  Dependence  is  a  per- 
petual call  upon  humanity,  and  a  greater 
incitement  to  tendernefs  and  pity  than 
any  other  motive  whatfoever. 

The  man  therefore  who,  notwith- 
ftanding 
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{landing  anv  pafllon  or  rcfentmrnt,  can 

t  -    and 

- 
tu  him  lie-, 

out  of  his 
•  :itur.  "loit  divine  principles 

il  planted  in  it. 

Among  innumcrablearguments  which 
,;n(t  fuch  an  un- 
,  I  (hall only  infiit 

on  onr.  \Ve  make  it  the  condition  of 
our  forgivcnels  that  we  forgive  others. 
In  our  verv  more 

than  to  be  treated  by  tlm  kind  of  reta- 
liation.    The  cafe  therefore   before  us 
«  what   they  oil  a  Call-  in 
Point;  the  i  •••'een  the  child  and 

father  being  what  conies  nearelt  to  that 
•  and  his  Creator.     If 
the  father  is  inexorable  to  the  child  who 
has  offended,  let  the  orVtnce  be  of  never 
h  a  nature,  how  will  he  addrefs 
himfelf  to  the  Supreme  Being  under  the 
tender  appellation  of  a  Father,  and  de- 
fire   of  him   fuch  a  forgivcnefs  as  he 

it'rehiie*  to  grunt? 
To  this  I  might  add  many  other  re- 
ligious, as  well  as  m  uiy  prudential  con- 
,ons;    but  if  the  lall   mentioned 
does  not  prevail,   I  defpair  of 
ding    by    any    otlier;    arul    (hall 
therefore  conclude  mv  paper  with  a  very 
remarkal^le  itory,  which  is  iccjrdc.l  in 
an  old  chronicle  publilhed 

n  of  the  German  hif- 
lory. 

.-.:hart,  who  was  fecretary  to 
Charles  the  Gre.it,  became  ex< . 
popular  by  his  behaviour  in  that  poll. 
His  great  abilities  gained  him  the  fa- 
vour of  his  mailer,  and  the  efteem  of 
the  whole  court.  Imma,  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor,  was  fo  pleai'ed  witk 
.•:fon  and  converfation,  that  file 
fell  in  love  with  him.  As  (he  was  one 
of  the  grcatell  beauties  of  the  age,  Egin- 
hart  anfwered  her  with  a  moi 
t-qinl  return  of  paflfion.  They  itiiled 
their  fl.uncs  for  iome  time,  under  appre- 
»n  of  the  fatal  conlequences  tliat 
might  enfue.  1'ginhart  at  length  re- 
Iblving  to  hazard  ;dl,  rather  r'nan  bede- 

iie  whom  his  heart  •• 
•much  fet  upon,  conveyed  himfelf  ont 
night  into  the  princeiVs  apartment,  and 
knocking  gently  at  the  door,  wss  ad- 
•niittcd  as  a  per  ion  who  had  ibmething  to 
c  )'.!iinunicate  to  her  from  the  Emperor. 
He  was  with  her  in  private  molt  . 
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the  night;  butuoon  his  preparing  to  go 

l>out  break  of  day,  ne  o> 
that  there  had  fallen  a  great  fnov. 

II  ftay  with  th'j  prince-fi.  This 
ich  perplexed  him,  left  the  prints 
of  his  feet  in  the  fnow  might  make  dif- 
covcries  to  the  king,  who  often  ufcd  to 
vilit  his  daughter  in  the  morning.  He 
acquainted  the  princefs  Imma  with  his 
who,  after  fome  confutations 
upon  the  matter,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
let  her  carry  him  through  the  fnow  upon 
u  (boulders.  It  happened,  that 
the  Emperor  not  being  able  to  deep,  was 
at  that  time  up  and  walking  in  hi* 
chamber,  when  upon  looking  through 
the  window  he  perceived  his  daughter 
tottering  under  her  burden,  and  carry- 
ing his  firft  minilter  acrofs  the  iho-.v; 
which  Hie  had  no  fooner  done,  but  flic 
returned  again  with  the  utmott  (peed  to 
her  own  apartment.  The  Emperor  was 
extremely  troubled  andaftoniflied  at  this 
accident  j  but  refolved  to  fpeak  nothing 
of  it  until  a  proper  Opportunity  •  In 
the  mean  time,  Eginhart  knowing  that 
what  he  had  done  could  not  be  long  a 
fecret,  determined  to  retire  from  court  j 
and  in  order  to  it,  begged  the  Emperor 
that  he  would  be  plea  fed  to  difmifs  him, 
pretending  a  kind  of  difcontent  at  his 
not  having  been  rewarded  for  his  long 
fervices.  The  Emperor  would  not  give 
a  direct  anlwer  to  his  petition,  but  told 
him  he  would  think  of  it,  and  appointed 
a  certain  day  when  he  would  let  him 
know  his  pleafure.  He  then  called  to- 
gether the  moft  faithful  of  his  counfel- 
lors,  and  acquainting  them  with  his  fe- 
cretary's  crime,  alked  them  their  advice 
in  fo  delicate  an  affair.  The  mod  of 
them  gave  their  opinion,  that  the  perfoa 
could  not  be  too  feverely  punifhed  who 
had  thus  di  (honoured  his  mafter.  Upon 
the  whole  debate,  the  Emperor  declared 
it  was  his  opinion,  that  Eginharfs  pu- 
nifhment  would  rather  incrcafe  than  di- 
minifli  the  fhame  of  his  family,  and 
that  therefore  he  thought  it  the  moll  ad- 
•  to  wear  out  the  memory  of  tha 
faft,  by  marrying  him  to  his  daughter. 
iingly  Eginhart  was  called  in, 
juainred  by  the  Emperor,  thathrf 
would  no  longer  have  any  pretence  of 
complaining  his  fervices  were  not  re- 
warded, for  chat  the  Princefs  Imwia 
fljould  be  jriven  him  in  marriage,  with 
a  dower  fa  i  table  to  her  quality;  which 
was  foon  after  performed  accordingly. 


*  Y 
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CLXXXII.    FRIDAY,    SEPTEMBER  28. 


PLUS  ALOIS  ^UAM  MELLIS  HABET. 


THE   BITTER   OVERBALANCES  THE   SWEET. 


AS  all  parts  of  human  life  come  un- 
der my  oblervation,  my  reader 
mull  not  make  uncharitable  inferences 
from  my  fpeaking  knowingly  of  that 
Ibrt  of  crime  which  is  nt  prelent  treated 
of.  He  will,  I  hope,  fuppofe  I  know 
it  only  from  the  letters  of  correfpondents, 
two  of  which  you  ftiali  have  as  follow. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

TT  is  wonderful  to  me  that  among  the 
•*•  many  enormities  which  you  have 
treated  of,  you  have  not  mentioned  that 
of  wenching,  and  particularly  the  en- 
fnrmng  part;  I  mean,  that  it  is  a  thing 
very  fit  for  your  pen,  to  expofe  the  vil- 
lainy of  the  practice  of  deluding  women. 
You  are  to  know,  Sir,  that  I  myfelf 
am  a  woman  who  have  been  one  of  the 
unhappy  that  have  fallen  into  this  mif- 
fortune,  and  that  by  the  infinuation  of 
a  very  worthlels  fellow,  who  ierved 
others  in  the  fame  manner  both  before 
my  ruin  and  fince  that  time.  I  had,  ns 
foon  as  the  rafcal  left  me,  fo  much  in- 
dignation and  relblution,  as  not  to  go 
upon  the  town,  as  the  phrafe  is,  but 
look  to  work  for  my  living  in  an  obfcure 
place,  out  of  the  knowledge  of  all  with 
*vhom  I  was  before  acquainted. 

It  is  the  ordinary  practice  and  bufi- 
refs  of  life,  with  a  fet  of  idle  fellows 
about  this  town,  to  write  letters,  fend 
niefiages,  and  form  appointments  with 
little  raw  unthinking  giris,  and  leave 
them  after  pofleifion  of  them,  without 
any  mercy,  to  fhame,  infamy,  poverty, 
and  difeafe.  Were  you  to  read  the 
naufeous  impertinences  which  are  writ- 
ten on  thefc  occafions,  and  to  fee  the 
filly  creatures  fighing  over  them,  it 
could  not  but  be  matter  of  mirth  as  well 
as  pity.  A  little  'prentice  girl  of  mine 
has  been  for  fome  time  applied  to  by  an 
Irim  fellow  who  drefles  very  fine,  and 
iiruts  in  a  laced  coat,  and  is  the  admira- 
tion of  feamrh-efies  who  are  under  age 
in  town.  Ever  fince  I  have  had  fome 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  I  have  de- 
barred my  'prentice  from  pen,  ink,  and 


paper.  But  the  other  day  he  befyoke 
fome  cravats  of  me.  I  went  out  of  the 
ftiop,  and  left  his  miftrefs  to  put  them 
up  into  a  bandbox,  in  order  to  be  fcnt  to 
him  when  his  man  called.  When  I  came 
into  the  fliop  again,  I  took  occaivon  to 
fend  her  away,  and  found  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box  written  thefe  words — *  Why 
'  would  you  ruin  a  harmlefs  creature 
'  that  loves  you?'  Then  in  the  lid— 
'  There  is  no  refilling  Strephon.'  I 
fearched  a  little  farther,  and  found  in 
the  rim  of  the  box—'  At  eleven  o'clock 
'  at  night  come  in  an  hackney  coach  at 
'  the  end.  of  our  ftreet/  This  was 
enough  to  alarm  me;  I  fent  away  the 
things,  and  took  my  meafures  accord- 
ingly. An  hour  or  two  before  the  ap- 
pointed time  I  examined  my  young  lady, 
and  found  her  trunk  fluffed  with  im- 
pertinent letters,  and  an  old  fcroll  of 
parchment  in  Latin,  which  her  lover 
had  fent  her  as  a  fettlement  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year:  among  other  things, 
there  was  allb  the  belt  lace  I  had  in  my 
fliop  to  make  him  a  prefent  for  cravats. 
I  was  very  glad  of  this  lall  circumftance, 
becaufe  I  could  very  confcientioufly 
fwear  againft  him  that  he  had  enticed 
my  fervant  away,  and  was  her  accom- 
plice in  robbing  me.  I  procured  a  war- 
rant agamft  him  accordingly.  Every 
thing  was  now  prepared,  and  the  tender 
hour  of  love  approaching,  I,  who  had 
acted  for  myfelf  in  my  youth  the  fame 
lenielefs  part,  knew  how  to  manage  ac- 
cordingly: therefore,  after  having  lock- 
ed up  my  maid,  and  not  being  fo  much 
unlike  her  in  height  and  fhupe,  as  in  a 
huddled  way  not  to  p?,fs  for  her,  I  de- 
livered the  bundle  defigned  to  be  carried 
off  to  her  lover's  man,  who  came  with 
the  fignal  to  receive  them.  Thus  I  fol- 
lowed after  to  the  coach,  where  when  I 
faw  his  mafrer  take  them  in,  I  cried 
out—*  Thieves!  thieves!'  and  the  can- 
(table  with  his  attendants  feized  my  ex- 
pecting lover.  I  kept  myfelf  rnob- 
ferved  until  I  faw  the  crowd  fufrlciently 
increased,  and  then  appeared  to  declare 

the 
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•ods  to  be  mine;  and  hail  the  fktif- 
>  le  put  into 
•,  with  the  ;• 

.1,  to    he   produced    in    evidence 

t  him  the  next  morning. 
mutter  is  notoriouily  known  to  I. 
and  I  have  been  contented  to  lave  my 
'prentice,  and  take  a  year's  rent  of  this 
mortified  lover,  not  to  appear  farther  in 
the  nu  u-r.  Tins  was  Imne  penance: 
bur,  Sir,  is  this  enough  fora  villainy  of 
much  more  pernicious  coniequencetban 
the  tntUs  for  which  he  was  to  have  been 
indite  Ir  Should  not  you,  and  all  men 
of  any  parts  or  honour,  put  things  upon 
fo  right  a  foot,  as  that  inch  a  rale  a  1 
fhoul.i  not  laugh  at  the  imputation  of 
what  he  w.is  really  guilty,  and  dread 

accufed  of  that"  for.  which  he  was 
' 
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In  a  word,  Sir,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
you,  and  i'uch  as  I  hope  you  are,  to 
make  it  as  infamous  to  rob  a  poor  crea- 
ture of  her  honour  as  her  clothes.  I 
leave  this  to  your  confideration,  only 
take  leave  (which  I  cannot  do  without 
,)  to  remark  to  you,  that  if  this 
had  been  the  fenfe  of  mankind  thirty 
years  ago,  I  Ihould  have  avoided  a  lite 
1'pent  in  poverty  and  fhame. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  humble  fcrvant, 
ALICE  THREADNEEDLE. 


HOUND-HOBS*, 
MR.  IfECTATOK, 

T  Am  a  man  of  pleafure  about  town, 

*  but  by  the  Itupidity  of  a  duU 
of  a  iuftice  of  peace,  and  nn  i 
con  liable,  upon  the  oath  of  an  old  har- 
ridan, am  imprilbned  here  for  theft, 
when  I  deligned  only  fornic  uion.  The 
midnight  magiftrate,  as  he  conveyed  me 
along,  had  you  in  his  mouth,  an 
this  would  make  a  pure  ftory  for  the 
Spectator.  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  noi 
pretend  to  wit,  and  take  the  part  of  dull 
rogues  of  bufmefs.  The  world  is  Co  al- 
tered of  late  years,  that  there  was  not  a 
man  who  would  knock  down  a  watch- 
man in  my  behalf,  but  I  was  carried  off 
with  as  much  triumph  as  if  I  had  been 
a  pick-pocket.  At  this  rate,  there  is 
an  end  of  all  the  wit  and  humour  in  the 
world.  The  time  was  when  all  the 
honeft  whore-mafters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood would  have  rofe  againft  the  cue-* 
kolds  to  my  refcue.  If  fornication  i* 
to  be  fcandalous,  half  the  fine  thing* 
that  have  been  writ  by  moft  of  the  wits 
of  the  lalt  age  may  be  burnt  by  the  com- 
mon hangman.  Harkee,  Spec,  do  not 
bfc  queer;  after  having  done  ibme  things 
pretty  well,  do  not  begin  to  write  at 
that  rate  that  no  gentleman  can  read 
thee.  Be  true  to  love,  and  burn  your 
Seneca.  You  do  not  expect  me  to  write 
my  name  from  hence,  but  I  am 

Your  unknown  humble,  &c. 


N°  CLXXXIII.    SATURDAY,     SEPTEMBER  29. 

"l*UEV  4«'J!'f«  wtXX.n  Xfysj/  try/uoierrt'  OjUOi*, 


Hrsioo. 

SOMETIMES   FAIR    TRUTH   IN   FICTION    WE    DISCOIST, 
SOMETIMES    PRESENT    HER   NAKED   TO  MEN'S    EYES. 


FABLES  were  the  firft  pieces  of 
wit  that  made  their  appearance  in 
the  world,  and  have   been   llill  highly 
valued  not  only  in  times  of  the  greatett 
(implicit)',    but  among  the  molt  polite 
ages  of  minkind.     Jotham's  Fable  of 
rs  is  the  oldeft  that  is  extant,  and 
as  beautiful   as  any  which  have  been 
made  fince  that  time.     Nathan's  Fable 
of  the  Poor  Man  and  his  Lamb  is  like- 
ore  ancient  tlvin  any  that  is  ex- 
tant, befides  the  above-mentioned,  and 
had  fo  good  nn  ctfeft,  as  to  convey  in- 
ilru&ion  to  th/e  var  of  a  king  \vithcut 


offending  it,  and  to  bring  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart  to  a  right  fenfe  of  his 
guilt  and  his  duty.  We  find  ./Efop  in 
the  moft  diftant  ages  of  Greece;  and  if 
we  look  into  the  very  beginning  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Rome,  we  fee  a  mu- 
tiny among  the  common  people  ap- 
peafed  by  a  fable  of  the  Belly  and  the 
Limbs,  which  was  indeed  very  proper 
to  gain  the  attention  of  an  incenfcd 
.  at  a  time  v.-hen  perhaps  they 
would  have  torn  to  pieces  any  man  who 
had  preached  the  fame  doctrine  to  them 
in  an  open  and  direct  manner.  As  fa- 
bles 
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bles  tcck.  their  birrh  in  the  very  infancy 
of  learning,  they  never  ftourifhed  more 
than  when  learning  was  at  it's  greatelt 
height.  To  juility  this  aflertion,  1  (hall 
put  my  reader  in  mind  of  Horace,  the 
greateft  wit  and  critic  in  the  Auguilan 
agej  and  of  Boileau,  the  moft  correct 
poet  among  the  moderns:  not  to  men- 
tion La  Fontaine,  who  by  this  way  of 
writing  is  come  more  into  vogue  than 
any  other  author  of  our  times. 

The  fables  I  have  here  mentioned  are 
raifed  altogether  upon  brutes  and  vege- 
tables, with  fomc  ot'  our  own   ipecies 
mixt  among  them,  when  the  moral  hath 
fo  reouired.     But  belides  this  kind  of 
fable,  there  is  another  in  which  the  ac- 
tors are  pafTions,    virtues,   vices,   and 
other  imaginary  perlbns  of  the  like  na- 
ture.    Some  of  the  ancient  critics  will 
have  it,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey  of 
Homer  are  fables  of  this  nature;  and 
that  the  feveral  names  of  gods  and  heroes 
are  nothing  elfe  but  the  aifeclions  of  the 
in  met  in  a'vilible  fhape  and  character. 
Thus  they  tell  us,  that  Achilles,  in  the 
fir(Uliad,repreft'ntsanger,ortheirarcjble 
part  of  human  nature;  that  upon  draw- 
ing his  fword  agiinft  his  fiiperior  in  a 
full  aflfembly,  Paths  is  only  another 
name  for  reafon,  which  checks  and  ad- 
vifes  him  upon  that  occafion ;  and  at 
her  firft  appearance  touches  him  upon 
the  head,  that  part  of  the  man  being 
looked  upon  as  the  feat  of  rcafon.    And 
thus  of  the  red  of  the  poem.     As  for 
the  OJyifey,  I  think  it  is  plain  that  Ho- 
race confidered  it  as  one  of  theie  allego- 
rical fables,  by  the  moral  which  he  has 
given  us  cf  feveral  parts  of  it.     The 
greatett  Italian  wits  have  applied  thein- 
iehres  to  the  writing  of  this  latter  kind 
of  tables:  as  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen  is 
one  continued  feries  of  them  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  that  admirable 
work.     If  we  look  into  the  fineit  profe- 
authors  of  antiquity,  fuch   as   Cicero, 
Plato,  Xenophon,  and  many  others,  we 
(hall  find  that  this  was  like  wife  their 
favourite  kind  of  fable.     I   {hall   only 
.  farther  obferve  upon  it,  tha^  the  firft  of 
this  ibrt  that  made  any  eontiderable  fi- 
gure in  the  world  was 'that  of  Hercules 
meeting  with  Pleafure  and  Virtue;  which 
was  invented  by  Prodicus,  who   lived 
before  Socrates,  and  in  the  firft  dawn- 
ings  of  philofophy.     lie  u led  to  travel 
through  Greece  by  virtue  of  this  f  ible, 
which"  procured;  him  a  kind  reception  in 
aft.  the  market- towns,  where  he  never 
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failed  telling  it  as  foon  as"  he  had  ga- 
thered an  audience  about  him. 

After  this  Ihort  preface,  which  I  have 
made  up  of  fuch  materials  as  my  memory 
does  at  prefent  fuggeft  to  me,  before  I 
preient  my  reader  with  a  fable  of  this 
kind,  which  I  defign  as  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  preient  paper,  I  mult  in  a 
few  words  open  the  occafton  of  ir. 

In  the  account  which  Plato  gives  us 
of  the  convwfation  and  behaviour  of 
Socrates,  the  morning  he  was  to  die,  he 
tells  the  following  circumftance. 

When  Socrates  his  fetters  were  knock- 
ed oft,  (as  was  ulual  to  be  done  on  the 
day  that  the  condemned  perfon  was  to 
be  executed)  being  ieated  in  the  midft 
ot  his  dilciples,  and  laying  one  of  his 
legs  over  the  other,  in  a  very  uncon- 
cerned pollure,  he  began  to  rub  it  where 
it  had  been  galled  by  the  iron ;  and 
whether  it  was  to  mew  the  indifference 
with  which  he  entertained  the  thoughts 
of  his  approaching  death,  or  (after  his 
ufual  manner)  uptake  every  occalion  of 
philofophifing  upon  Ibme  xifeful  fubject, 
he  obi'erved  the  pleaiure  of  that  fen  fa  - 
tion  which  nowarofe  in  thofe  very  parts 
of  his  leg,  that  juft  tyetVe  had  been  fo 
much  pained  by  the  fetter.  Upon  this 
he  reflected  on  the  nature  of  pleafurs 
and  pain  in  general,  and  how  conftantly 
they  fucceed  one  another.  To  this  he 
added,  that  if  a  man  of  good  genius  for 
a  fable  were  to  reprelent  the  nature  of 
pleaiure  and  pain  in  that  way  of  writ- 
ing, he  would  probably  join  them  to- 
gether after  fuch  a  manner,  that  it 
would  be  impofltble  for  the  one  to  come 
into  any  place,  without  being  followed 
by  the  other. 

It  is  poffible,  that  if  Plato  had  thought 
it  proper  at  fuch  a  time  to  delcribe  So- 
crates launching  out  into  a  dilcourfe 
which  was  not  of  a  piece  with  the  buri- 
nds  of  the  day,  he  would  have  enlaiged 
upon  this  hint,  and  have  drawn  it  oat 
into  fome  beautiful  allegory  or  fable. 
But  fmce  he  has  not  done  it,  I  fliall  at- 
tempt to  write  one  myfelf  in  the  fpirit 
of  that  divine  author. 

There  were  two  families  which  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  were  as  op- 
poilte  to  each  other  as  light  and  dark— 
«eis.  The  one  of  them  lived  in  Hea- 
ver;, and  the  other  in  Hell.  The  young.- 
e!t  cleicendant  of  the  firft  'family  was 
Pleaiure,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Hap- 
pinefs,  who  was  the  child  of  Virtue, 

who 
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who   was  the   <  •  of  the  gods. 

id   their  ha- 

ii,  who  was 
Mil-lot" 

Vice,  who  was  the  oftV.pring  of  the  Fu- 
The   habitation   of  this   race  of 
beings  was  in  lu-ll. 

,,ion  of  nature  between 
two    oppolite    extremes   was   the 
varth,  which  was.  inhabited  by  natures 
of  ft  middle  kind,  neither  ib  virtuous  as 
the  OIK-,  nor  I'o  vicious  as  the  other,  but 
i"  the  good  rind  had  qualities 
;j  two  opposite  1'amilies.     J 
confiderint;  that  thefe  fpccies  commonly 
:.  tviou-s  to  be  mi- 
vicious  to  be   h 

that  he  might  make  a  diitinch'on  between 
I  the  bid,   ordered  the  two 
.'>ove-iv.ontiuntd  fami- 
.  Valure  who  was  the  daughter  of 
.  and  Pain  who  was  the  Ion  of 
. .  to  meet  one  another  upon  this 
part  of"  nature  which  lay  in  the  half- 
way between  them,  having  promifed  to 
fettle  it  upon  them  both,  provided  they 
could  agree  upon  the  divifion  of  it,  I'o 
as  to  fhare  mankind  between  them. 

Pieal'ure  and  Pain  were  no  fooner  met 
in  their  new  habitation,  but  they  imme- 
^greed  upon  this  point,  that  Plea- 
fure  Ihould  take  poJTetiion  of  t!ie  virtxi- 
i-.ul  Pain  of  the  vicious  part  of 
that  fpecies  which  was  given  up  to  them. 
But  upon  examining  to  which  of  them 
any  individual  they  met  with  belonged, 
they  found  each  or  them  had  a  right  to 
him ;  for  that,  contrary  to  what  they 
hard  feen  in  their  old  places  of  refidence, 
there  was  no  perfon  ib  vicious  who  had 


rot  fome  good  in  liiirv 

Ib  virtuous  who  had    ; 

evil.    The  truth  of  it  i 

found   upon    Icaich,    •  : 

vicion 

to  an  hundredth  j 

•.r.  Ki.ii  r; 

.vo  thirds.     This  tlu  •.  i 

occaaon  endiels  diiuu 
xmlefs  they  could  come  to  fome  accom- 
modation. Totl 

riage   propoic  I   between   thrrn,   and  at 

is  tliat 
I 

.  oke-fellows,  and  that  the\ 
make  bbeir  vi  fit  ft  together  j  or  ai 
farafunder.  If  Pain  comes  into  anlu-ait, 
he  is  quickly  followed  by  Pleal'iircj  and 
if  Plcalure  enters,  you  may  be  lu: 
is  not  far  off. 

But  notwithftanding  this  marriage 
was  very  convenient  for  the  two  j 
it  did  not  feem  to  aniwer  the  intention 
of  Jspiter  in  lending  them  among  man- 
kind. To  remedy  therefore  this  incon- 
venience, it  was  Stipulated  between  them 
by  article,  and  confirmed  by  the  content 
of  each  family,  that  notwithlhr.ding 
they  here  poileiied  the  fpecies  indilll  n-nt- 
lyj  upon  the  death  of  every  fingle  pcr- 
ion,  if  he  was  found  to  have  in  him  a 
certain  proportion  of  evil,  he  fhould  be 
difpatched  into  the  infernal  regions  by  a 
pauport  from  Pain,  there  to  dwell  with. 
Mifery,  Vice,  and  the  Furies.  Or  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  had  in  him  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  good,  he  rtiould  be  difpatched 
into  heaven  by  a  paflport  from  Pleafure, 
there  to  dwell  with  Happineis,  Virtue, 
and  the  Gods. 


N°  CLXXXIV.     MONDAY,   OCTOBER   i- 

OPERI  IN  LOXGO  FAS  EST  OBREPERE  SOMNUM. 

HOR.  ARS  POET.  VER.  360. 

•  IN    LONG   WORKS   SLEEP    WILL   SOMETIMES   SURPRISE. 

RoSCOMMON 


WHEN  a  man  has  difcovered  a 
new  vein  of  humour,   it  often 
s  him  much  farther  than  he  ex- 
Irom  it.    My  correlpondent.^  take 
the  hint  I  give  them,  and  purl'ue  it  into 
ipeculations  which  I  never  thought  of 
at  my  fidt  ftarting  it.     This  has  been 
the  fate  of  my  paper  on  the  match  of 
grinning,  which  has  already  produced  a 
Ifcond  paper  on  parallel  fubjefts,  and 


brought  me  the  following  letter  by  the 
iult  polt.     I  mail  not  v  v  thing 

to  it  farther,   than  tl.  .,lt  on 

matter  of  fa6t,  and  is  as  follows. 


SIR, 


Y  O  U  liave  already  obliged  the  world 
•"•  with  a  difcourfe  upon  grinning,  and 
have  iince  proceeded  to  whittling,  from 
whence  you  at  length  c  -vnmg; 
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from  this,  I  think,  you  may  make  a  very 
natural  tranfition  to  fleeping.  I  there- 
fore recommend  to  you  for  the  fubjeft 
of  a  paper  the  following  advertifemenr, 
which  about  two  months  ago  was  given 
into  every  body's  hands,  and  may  be 
leen  with  fome  additions  in  the  Daily 
Courant  of  Auguft  the  ninth. 

'  Nicholas  Hart,  who  flept  laft  year 
'  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hofpital,  intends 
'  to  deep  this  year  at  the  Cock  and  Bot- 
'  tie  in  Little  Britain/ 

Having  fmce  inquired  into  the  matter 
of  facl,  I  find  that  the  above-mentioned 
Nicholas  Hart  is  every  year  ieized  with 
a  periodical  fit  of  fleeping,  which  begins 
•upon  the  fifth  of  Auguft,  and  ends  on 
the  eleventh  of  the  fame  month  :  That 

On  the  ftrft  of  that  month  he  grew  dull  ; 

On  the  fecond,  appeared  drowfyj 

On  the  third,  fell  a  yawning; 

On  the  fourth,  began  to  nodj 

Da  the  fifth,  dropped  afleep; 

On  the  flxth,  was  heard  to  fnore; 

On  the  ieventh,  turned  himielf  in  his 
bed; 

On  the  eighth,  recovered  his  former 
pofture ; 

On  the  ninth,  fella  ftretching; 

On  the  tenth  about  midnight,  awaked ; 

On  the  eleventh  in  the  morning,  call- 
ed for  a  little  fmall-beer. 

This  account  I  have  extracted  out  of 
the  journal  of  this  fleeping  worthy,  as 
it  has  been  faithfully  kept  by  a  gentle- 
man of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  has  under- 
taken to  be  his  hiftoriographer.  I  have 
fent  it  to  you,  not  only  as  it  reprefents  the 
actions  of  Nicholas  Hart,  but  as  it  ieems 
a  very  natural  picture  of  the  life  of  many 
an  honeft  Englifh  Gentleman,  whofe 
•whole  hiftory  very  often  confifts  of 
yawning,  nodding,  ftretching,  turning, 
fleeping,  drinking,  and  the  like  extraor- 
dinary particulars.  I  do  not  queftion, 
Sir,  that,  if  you  pleafed,  you  could  put 
out  an  advertifement  not  unlike  the 
above-mentioned,  of  feveral  men  of  fi- 
gure; that  Mr.  John  fuch-a-one,  Gen- 
tleman, or  Thomas  luch-a-cne,  Efquire, 
who  flept  ia  the  country  laft  fummer, 
intends'  to  fleep  in  town  this  winter. 
The  worft  of  it  is,  that  the  drowiy  part 
of  our  fpecies  is  chiefly  made  up  of  very 
honeft  Gentlemen,  who  live  quietly 
among  their  neighbours  without  ever 
difturbing  the  public  peace  :  they  are 
drones  without  ftin&s.  I  could  heartily 
vvifh,  that  feveral  turbulent,  reftlels,  am- 
bitious ipirits,  would  for  a  while  change 
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places  with  thefe  good  men,  and  enter 
themfelves  into  Nicholas  Hart's  frater- 
nity. Could  one  but  Jay  afleep  a  few 
bufy  heads  which  I  could  name,  from 
the  firft  of  November  next  to  the  firft  of 
May  enfuing,  I  queftion  not  but  it  would 
very  much  redound  to  the  quiet  of  par- 
ticular perfons,  as  well  as  to  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

But  to  return  to  Nicholas  Hart:  I  be- 
lieve, Sir,  you  will  think  it  a  very  ex- 
traordinary circumftance  for  a  man  to 
gain  his  livelihood  by  fleeping,  and  that 
reft  fliould  procure  a  man  fuftenanceas 
well  as  induftry;  yet  fo  it  is  that  Nicho- 
las got  laft  year  enough  to  fupport  him- 
felf  for  a  twelvemonth.  '  I  am  likewife 
informed  that  he  has  this  year  had  a  vejy 
comfortable  nap.  The  poets  value 
themfelves  very  much  for  fleeping  om 
Parnaflus,  but  I  never  heard  they  got  a 
groat  by  it:  on  the  contrary,  our  friend 
Nicholas  gets  more  by  fleeping  than  he 
could  by  working,  and  may  be  more 
properly  faid,  than  ever  Homer  was,  to 
have  had  golden  dreams.  Juvenal  in- 
deed mentions  a  drowfy  hufband  who 
railed  an  eftate  by  fnoring,  but  then  he 
is  reprelented  to  have  flept  what  the  com- 
mon people  call  a  Dog's  fleep;  or  if  "his 
fleep  was  real  his  wife  was  awake,  and 
about  her  bufrnefs.  Your  pen,  which 
loves  to  moralize  upon  all  fuhjects,  may 
raile  fomething,  methinks,  on  this  cir- 
cumftance alfo,  and  point  out  to  us  thofe 
fets  of  men,  who  inftead  of  growing  rich 
by  an  honeft  induftry,  recommend  them- 
felves to  the  favours  of  the  great,  by 
making  themfelves  agreeable  compa- 
nions in  the  participations  of  luxury  and 
pleafure. 

I  inn  ft  farther  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that 
one  of  the  moft  eminent  pens  in  Grub 
Street  i*  now  employed  in  writing  the 
dream  of  this  miraculous  fleeper,  which 
I  hear  will  be  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
length,  as  it  muft  contain  all  the  parti- 
culars that  are  (uupofed  to  have  pafled 
in  his  imagination  during  fo  long  a 
fleep.  Ke  is  faid  to  have  gone  already 
through  three  days  and  three  nights  of 
it,  and  to  have  comprised  in  them  the 
moft  remarkable  paflages  of  the  four  firft 
empires  of  the  world.  If  he  can  keep 
free  from  party  ftrokes,  his  work  may  be 
of  ufe;  but  this  I  much  doubt,  having 
been  informed  by  one  of  his  friends  and 
confidents,  that  he  has  fpoken  foine 
things  of  Nimrod  with  too  great  free- 
dom. 1  am  ever,  Sir,  &c.  L 
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TANTAINE   AMMIS  COKLtlTlBUS 


vr».  15, 


AND   DWELLS  SUCH    FURY   IN   CELESTIAL   BKEASTt? 


THERE  is  nothing  in  which  men 
moie  deceive  themielves  than  in 
what  the  world  calls  zeal.  There  are 
U1V  pallions  which  hide  themfclvcs 
under  it,  and  lo  many  mifchiets  anting 
from  it,  that  ibine  have  gone  Ib  far  as  to 
fay  it  would  have  been  tor  the  benefit  of 
mankind  if  it  had  never  been  reckoned 
in  the  catalogue  of  virtues.  It  is  cer- 
tain, where  it  is  once  laudable  and  pru- 
dential, it  is  an  hundred  times  criminal 
and  erroneous;  nor  can  it  be  otherwife, 
if  we  coniider  that  it  operates  with  equal 
violence  in  all  religions,  however  op- 
pofite  they  may  be  "to  one  another,  and 
in  all  the  fub-divi lions  of  each  religion 
in  particular. 

We  are  told  by  fome  of  the  Jewifti 
Rabbins,  that  the  firlt  murder  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  religious  controverfyj 
and  if  we  had  the  whole  hiftory  of  real 
from  the  days  of  Cain  to  our  own  times, 
we  mould  fee  it  filled  with  fo  many 
fcenes  of  (laughter  and  blood  mcd,  as 
would  make  a  wife  man  very  careful 
how  he  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  actuated  by 
fuch  a  principle,  when  it  only  regards 
matters  of  opinion  and  loeculation. 

I  would  have  every  zealous  man  ex- 
amine his  heart  thoroughly,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, he  will  often  find,  that  what  he 
calls  a  zeal  for  his  religion,  is  either 
pride,  intereft,  or  ill -nature.  A  man, 
who  differs  from  another  in  opinion,  lets 
himfelf  above  him  in  his  own  judgment, 
and  in  feveral  particulars  pretends  to  be 
the  wiler  perlon.  This  is  a  great  pro- 
vocation to  the  proud  man,  and  gives 
a  very  keen  edge  to  what  he  calls  his 
zeal.  And  that  this  is  the  cafe  very 
often,  we  may  obfcrve  from  the  beha- 
viow  of  fome  of  the  moft  zealous  for 
orthodoxy,  who  have  often  great  friciul- 
fhips  and  intimacies  with  vicious  im- 
moral men,  provided  they  do  but  agree 
with  them  in  the  fame  fcheme  of  belief. 
The  realbn  is,  becaufe  the  vicious  be- 
liever gives  tfce  precedency  to  the  virtu- 
ous man,  and  allows  the  good  chriftian 
to  be  the  worthier  perfon,  at  the  fame 
linie  that  he  cannot  come  up  to  his  per. 


fe&ions.  This  we  find  exemplified  in 
that  trite  paH'a^e  which  we  fee  quoted  in 
almolt  every  lyltem  of  ethics,  though 
upon  another  occafion. 

••   •     Vldto  mtlisra  frohfutg 
Dttfriora  fequor    < 

OVID.  MET.  L.  vit.  VEK.  10. 

I  fee  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too; 
Condemn  the  wrong,  and  y  uurfnr. 

TAT*. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  if  our  zeal 
were  true  and  genuine,  we  (hould  be 
much  more  angry  with  a  (inner  than  1 
heretic;  fince  the  re  are  feveral  cafes  which 
may  excufe  the  latter  before  his  great 
Judge,  but  none  which  can  excule  the 
former. 

Intereft  is  likewife  a  great  infhmer, 
and  fets  a  man  on  perfecurion  und.-rthe 
colour  of  zeal.  For  this  realbn  we  find 
none  are  fo  forward  to  promote  the  true 
worftiip  by  fire  and  fword,  as  thole  who 
find  their  prelent  account  in  it.  But  I 
mall  extend  the  word  Interttt  ro  a  larger 
meaning  than  what  is  generally  given  it, 
as  it  relates  to  our  fpiritual  Ihfetv  and 
welfare,  as  well  as  to  our  temporal.  A 
man  is  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his  l;Je, 
as  they  ferve  to  ftrengthen  him  in  his 
private  opinions.  Every  prolclyte  is 
like  a  new  argument  for  the  e(tablim- 
mcnt  of  his  faith.  It  makes  him  believe 
that  his  principles  carry  conviction  with 
them,  and  arc  the  more  likely  to  be  true, 
when  he  finds  they  are  conformable  to 
the  realbn  of  others,  as  well  as  to  his 
own.  And  that  this  temper  of  mind 
deludes  a  man  very  often  into  an  opinion 
of  his  zeal,  may  Appear  from  the.com- 
mon  behaviour  of  the  Aiheitt,  who 
maintains  and  fprcads  his  opirio<  s  with 
as  much  heat  as  thole  who  believe  they 
Jo  it  only  out  of  a  pafTion  for  GuJ'a 
glory. 

Ill-nature  it  another  dreadful  imitator 
of  zeal.  Many  a  good  man  may  have 
a  natural  rancour  and  malice  in  his 
heart,  which  has  been  in  Jome  meafure 
quelled  and  fubdued  by  religion;  but  if 
it  finds  any  pretence  of  breaking  our, 
z  Z  which 
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which  does  not  feem  to  him  inconfiftent 
v/ith  the  duties  of  a  chriftian,  it  throws 
off  all  rcftraint,  and  rages  rn  it's  full 
fury.  Zeal  is  therefore  a  great  eafe  to  a 
malicious  man,  by  making  him  believe 
he  does  God  fervice,  vy-hilft  he  is  grati- 
fying the  bent  of  a  perverle  revengeful 
temper.  For  this  reafon  we  find,  that 
molt  of  the  ma  fiacres  and  devaluations, 
which  have  been  in  the  world,  have 
taken  their  rife  from  a  furious  pretended 
zeal. 

I  love  to  fee  a  man  zealous  in  a  good 
matter,  and  dpecially  when  his  zeal 
Ihews  itielf  for  advancing  morality,  and 
promoting  the  happinefs  of  mankind  : 
but  when  I  find  the  inftruments  he 
works  with,  are  racks  and  gibbets,  gal- 
lies  and  dungeons;  when  he  impriibns 
mens  perfons,  confiscates  their  eltates, 
ruins  their  families,  and  burns  the  body 
to  lave  the  foul,  I  cannot  Itick  to  pro- 
nounce of  fuch  a  one,  that  (whatever  he 
may  think  of  his  faith  and  religion)  his 
faith  is  vain,  and  his  religion  unprofi- 
table. 

After  having  treated  of  thefe  falfe 
zealots  in  religion,  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning a  monftrous  fpecies  of  men,  who 
one  would  not  think  hnd  any  exigence 
in  nature,  were  they  not  to  be  met  with 
in  ordinary  converfation,  I  mean  the 
in  atheifm.  One  would  fancy 
jjvat  thcle  men,  though  they  fall  fliort, 
in  every  other  relpec\,  of  thofe  who  make 
a  proieffion  of  religion,  would  at  leaft 
put/nine  them  in  thij  particular,  and  be 
exempt  from  that  fmgle  fault 
teems  to  grow  out  of  the  imprudent  fer- 
vours of  religion:  bur  ib  it  is,  to 
fidelity  is  propagated  with  as  much 
ricrcenefs  and  contention,  wrath  and  in- 
dignation, as  if  the  fafety  of  mankind 
Kxl  upon  if.  There  is  fomething 
to  ridiculous  and  p.ivcii'c*  In  this  kind  of 
uoes  not  know  ho\v  to 
jot  them  out  in  their  proper  colours. 
They  are  a  forr  oi  >o  are 

rtrrnally  upon  the  fret,  thou; 
r-n'   npthipg. 


teizing  their  friends  to  come  over  to 
them,  though  at  the  fame  time  they  al- 
low that  neither  of  them  mall  get  any 
thing  by  the  bargain.  In  fhort,  the 
zeal  of  fpreading  atheifm  is,  if  poilible, 
more  abfurd  than  atheifm  itfelf. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  unac- 
countable zeal  which  appears  in  atheifts 
and  infidels,  I  mil  ft  farther  obferve  that 
they  are  likewife  in  a  moft  particular 
manner  poflefied  with  the  fpirit  of 
bigotry.  They  are  wedded  to  opinions 
full  of  contradiction  and  impoflibility, 
and  at  the  fame  time  look  upon  the 
fmalleft  difficulty  in  an  article  of  faith 
as  a  fumcfent  reafon  for  rejecting  it. 
Notions  that  fall  in  with  the  common 
reaibn  of  mankind,  that  are  conform- 
able to  the  fenfe  of  all  ages  and  all  na- 
tions, not  to  mention  their  tendency  for 
promoting  the  happinefs  of  focieties,  or 
particular  perfons,  are  exploded  as  er- 
rors and  prejudices;  and  fchemes  erected 
in  their  ftead  that  are  altogether  mon- 
ftrous and  irrational,  and  require  the 
moft  extravagant  credulity  to  embrace 
them.  I  would  fain  afk  one  of  theie 
bigotted  infidels,  fuppofing  all  the  great 
points  of  atheifm,  as  the  cafual  or  eternal 
formation  of  the  world,  the  materiality 
of  a  thinking  fubftance,  the  mortality  of 
the  foul,  the  fortuitous  organization  of 
the  body,  the  motions  and  gravitation 
of  matter,  with  the  like  particulars, 
were  laid  together  and  formed  into  a 
kind  of  creed,  according  to  the  opinions 
of  the  moft  celebrated  atheifts  ;  I  fay, 
fuppofing  fuch  a  creed  as  this  were 
formed  and  impofed  upon  any  one  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  whether  it  would 
not  require  an  infinitely  greater  mea- 
fure  of  faith,  than  any  fet  of  articles 
which  they  fo  violently  oppofc  ?  Let 
me  therefore  advife  this  generation  of 
\vj3iiglcrs,  for  their  own  and  for  the 
good,  to  aft  at  leaft  fo  con- 
fidently with  themfelves,  as  not  to  burn 
\\  ith  7,cal  for  irreligion,  and  with  bigotry 
for  nonfenfe. 
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COJELtM  I?SVM   rr.TIMUS   »TULTIT1A. 

H'*.  Oo.IlI.  L.  I.  TEH.  3!. 

-SCARCE  THE  GOD!  AND  HKAVENt.Y  CLIMES) 
ARE  SAF»  FROm  OUR  AUDACIOUS  CRIMES*          DlYDEN. 


UPON  my  return  to  my  lodgings 
lalt  night  I  found  a  letter  from  my 
worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  whom  I 
have  given  foine  account  of  in  my  for- 
mer papers.  He  tells  me  in  it  that  he 
\vns  particularly  pleafed  with  the  latter 
part o£ my  ycltci  day's  fpeculation;  and 
at  the  fame  time  incloled  the  following 
ellliy,  which  he  delires  me  to  pul.. 
the  fequel  of  that  difcourfe.  It  confifts 
partly  of  uncommon  reflections,  and 
of  iuch  as  have  been  already  ufed, 
but  now  let  in  a  ftronger  light. 

A  Believer  may  be  excufed  by  the  mod 
**  hardened  atheift  for  endeavouring 
to  make  him  a  convert,  becauie  he  does 
it  with  an  eye  to  both  their  interefts. 
The  atheift  is  inexcufable  who  tries  to 
gain  over  a  believer,  becauie  he  does 
not  propofe  the  doing  himfelf  or  the  be- 
lieviT  any  good  by  Iuch  a  converfion. 

The  profpeft  of  a  future  ftate  is  the 
fecret  comfort  and  refrefhment  of  my 
foul;  it  is  that  which  makes  nature  look 
gay  about  me ;  it  doubles  all  my  plea- 
fures,  and  fupports  me  under  all  my  af- 
fliclions.  I  can  look  at  difappointments 
and  misfortunes,  pain  and  ficknds, 
death  itfelf,  and,  what  is  worie  than 
death,  the  lofs  of  thole  who  are  deareft 
to  me,  with  indifference,  fo  long  as  I 
keep  in  view  the  pleafures  of  eternity, 
and  the  ftate  of  being  in  which  there 
will  be  no  fears  nor  apprehenfions,  pains 
nor  forrows,  ficknefs  nor  fuparation. 
Why  will  any  man  be  ib  impertinently 
officious  as  to  tell  me  all  this  is  only 
fancy  and  delufion  ?  Is  thr re  any  merit 
in  being  the  meflenger  of  ill  news  ?  If 
it  is  a  dream,  let  me  enjoy  it,  fmce  it 
makes  me  both  the  happier  and  better 
man. 

I  muft  confefs,  I  do  not  know  how 
to  truft  a  man  who  believes  neither  hea- 
ven nor  hell,  or,  in  other  words,  a  fu- 
ture ftate  of  rewards  and  puniftiments. 
Not  only  natural  k-lf-love,  but  region 
directs  us  to  promote  our  own  hi 
above  all  things.  It  c*u  ucver  be  Ibi 


the  intereft  of  a  believer  to  do  me  n  mif- 
chief,    becauie  he  is    lure  upon  the  iu- 
lancc  of  accounts  to  find  himfelf  a  lolrr 
by  it.     On  the  contrary,  if  heconiidm 
his  own  welfare  in  his   behaviour  to* 
wards  me,  it  will  lead  him  to  ik> 
nl  he  can,  am!  at  the  fan. 
rcftrain  him  from  doi;,  .nim  v. 

An  'jnhelicvtr  >( 

ionahle  creature,  if  he  favours  me  con- 
tr  u-y  to  his  pretent  intcrcft,  or  does  not 
diftrefs  me  when  it  turns  to  his  |> 
advantage.  Honour  and  good-nature 
may  indeed  tie  up  his  hands;  but  as 
theie  would  be  very  much  Ita-iigthenc'i 
by  re  a  fon  and  principle,  fo  without  them 
they  are  only  inltiucis,or  wuveiing  un- 
fettled  notions,  which  reft  on  no  foun- 
dation. 

Infidelity  has  been  attacked  with  u» 
good  iuccels  of  late  years,  that  it  is 
driven  out  of  all  it's  out-works.  The 
atheift  has  not  found  his  poft  tenant, 
an, I  is  therefore  retired  into  Deii'm,  and 
a  di  (belief  of  revealed  religion  only.  Bur 
the  truth  of  it  is,  thegreateil  number  of 
this  let  of  men,  are  thole  who,  for  v. 
a  virtuous  education,  or  examining  the 
grounds  of  religion,  know  Ib  very  little 
of  the  matter  in  queftion,  that  their  in- 
fidelity is  but  another  term  for  their  ig- 
norance. 

As  folly  and  inconfideratenefsare  the 
foundations  of  infidelity,  the  great  pil- 
lars and  fupports  of  it  are  either  a  va- 
nity of  appearing  wifer  than  the  reft  of 
mankind,  or  an  ofteiuation  of  couragr 
in  deipiling  the  terrors  of  another  world, 
which  have  fo  great  an  influence  on 
what  they  call  weaker  minds;  or  an 
averlion  to  a  belief  that  muft  cut  them 
on0  from  many  of  thofe  pleafures  tiny 
propofe  to  themlelves,  and  fill  them  with 
remorfe  for  many  of  thole  they  have  al- 
ready talted. 

The  great  received    articles  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion  have  been  U< 
proved,  from  the  authority  of  that  divine* 
revelation  in  which  they  are  deli 
that  it  is  iiupoffible  f»r  thoft  who  have 
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cars  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  fee,  not  to  be 
convinced  of  them.     But  were  it  pom"- 
ble  for  any  thing  in  the  Chriltian  Faith 
to  be  erroneous,  I  can  find  no  ill  con- 
iecuences  in  adhering  to  it.     The  great 
points  of  the  incarnation  and  fufferings 
of  our  Saviour  produce  naturally  fuch 
habits  of  virtue  in  the  mind  of  man,  that 
I   fay,  fuppoiing  it  were  poflible  for  us 
to  be  mistaken  in  them,  the  infklel  him- 
felf  muft  at  leaft  allow  that  no  other 
fyftem  of  religion  could   fo  effectually 
contribute  to  the  heightening  of  mo- 
rality.    They  give  us  great  ideas  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
love  which  the  Supreme  Being  bears  to 
his  creatures,  and  cor.ftquently  engage 
us  in  the  higheft  afts  of  duty  towards 
our  Creator,  our  neighbour,  and  our- 
felves.     How  many  noble  arguments 
has  St.  Paul  raifed  from  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  our  religion,  for  the  advancing 
of  morality  in  it's  three  great  branches  ? 
To  give  a  fingle  example  in  each  kind : 
What  can  be  a  ftronger  motive  to  a  firm 
truftand  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  our 
Maker,  than  the  giving  his  Son  to  fuf- 
fer  for  us?    What  can  make  us  love 
and  efteem  even  the  moft  inconfiderable 
of  mankind  more  than  the  thought  that 
Chrift  died  for  him?    Or  what  difpofe 
us  to  fet  a  ilricler  guard  upon  the  purity 
of  our  own  hearts,  than  our  being  mem- 
bers of  Chrift,  and  a  part  of  the  fociety 
of  which  that  immaculate  perlbn  is  the 
head?  But  thefe  are  only  a  fpecimen  of 
thofe  admirable  inforcements   of  mo- 
rality, which  the  Apoftle   has   drawn 
from  the  hiftory  of  our  blefled  Saviour. 

If  our  modern  infidels  confidered 
thefe  matters  with  that  candour  and  fe- 
rioufacfs  which  theydeferve,  we  mould 
not  fee  them  a6l  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of 
bitternefs,  arrogance,  and  malice  :  they 
would  not  be  railing  fuch  infignificant 


cavils,  doubts,  and  fcruples,  as  may  be 
ftarted  againft  every  thing  that  is  not 
capable  of  mathematical  demonftration, 
in  order  to  unfettle  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant, difturb  the  public  peace,  fubvert 
morality,  and  throw  all  things  intocon- 
fulion  and  diibrder.  If  none  of  thefe 
reflexions  can  have  any  influence  on 
them,  there  is  one  that  perhaps  may, 
becaufe  it  is  adapted  to  their  vanity,  by 
which  they  feem  to  be  guided  much  more 
than  their  reaibn.  I  would  therefore 
have  them  confider,  that  the  wheft  and 
beft  of  men,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
have  been  thofe  who  lived  up  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  country,  and  to  the  beft 
lights  they  had  of  the  divine  nature. 
Py  thagoras's  firft  rule  directs  us  to  wor- 
fhip  the  gods  '  as  it  is  ordained  by  law,* 
for  that  is  the  moft  natural  interpreta- 
tion of  the  precept.  Socrates,  who  was 
the  moft  renowned  among  the  heathens 
both  for  wtfdom  and  virtue,  in  his  laft 
moments  defires  his  friends  to  offer  a 
cock  toj^Eiculapius;  dotibtlefs  out  of  a 
fubmiffive  deference  to  the  eftablifhed 
worfhip  of  his  country.  Xenophon  tells 
us,  that  his  prince,  (whom  he  fets  forth 
as  a  pattern  of  perfection)  when  he 
found  his  death  approaching,  offered  fa- 
crifices  on  the  mountains  to  the  Perfian 
Jupiter,  and  the  fun,  *  according  to  the 
'  cuftom  of  the  Perfians;'  for  thofe  are 
the  words  of  the  hiftorian.  Nay,  the 
Epicureans  and  atomical  philofophers 
mewed  a  very  remarkable  modefty  in 
this  particular;  for  though  the  being  of 
a  God  was  intirely  repugnant  to  their 
fchemes  of  natural  philofophy,  they 
contented  themfelves  with  the  denial  of 
a  providence,  afferting  at  the  fame  time 
the  exiftenceof  gods  in  general;  becaufe 
they  would  not  fhock  the  common  be- 
lief of  mankind,  and  the  religion  of 
their  country,  I* 
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Art,  WRETCHED  THOSE   WHO   LOVE,  YET   NE'ER   DID   TRY 

THE  SMILING   TREACHERY  OF    THY    EYE!  CREECH. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 


THE  intelligence  given  by  this  cor- 
refpondent  is  fo  important  and  ufe-      T  Do  not  know  that  you  have  ever 
order  to  avoid  the  perfons  he     •*•  touched  upon  a  certain  fpecies  of  wo- 
men, whom  we  ordinarily  call  Jilts. 
You  cannot  pofllbly  go  upgn  a  rcore 

ufefuJ 


of,  ihat  I  ihall  infer:  his  letter 
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ufcful  worjc,  than  the  confiderat: 
thefe   «  The   Co- 

qm-tti  ;  v.ree  towards  the 

Jilt;  but  tin  t:ie  former 

upon  admiring  hcrirlf,  and  giving  falfc 
hopes  to  her  lovers;  but  the  latter  is  not 
contented  to  be  extremely  amiable,  but 
me  mult  add  to  that  advantage  a  certain, 
•.:  in  being  a  torment  to  others. 
Thus  when  her  lover  is  in  the  full  ex- 
•i <>n  of  fuccefs,  the  Jilt  mall  meet 
him  with  a  Hidden  indifference,  and  ad- 
nf  ration  in  her  face  at  his  being  fur- 
prifed  that  he  is  received  like  a  llranger, 
and  a  call  of  her  head  another  way  with 
a  pltMlant  (corn  of  tlu.  fellow's  infolence. 
It  is  very  probable  the  lover  goes  home 
utterly  atlonifhed  and  dejected,  fits  down 
to  his  fcrutoir,   fends  her  word  in  the 
moft  abject  terms,   that  he  knows  not 
what  he  has  done;  that  all  which  was 
deiirable  in  this  life  is  fo  fuddenly  va- 
nifhed  from  him,  that  the  charmer  of 
his  foul  fliould  withdraw  the  vital  heat 
from  the  heart  which  pants  for  her.  He 
continues  a  mournful  abfence  for  fome 
time,  pining  in  fecret,  and  out  of  hu- 
mour with  all  things  which  he  meets 
with.     At  length  he  takes  a  relblution 
to  try  his  fate,  and  explain  with  her  re- 
folutely   upon  her  unaccountable  car- 
riage.    He  walks  up  to  her  apartment, 
with  a  thoufand  inquietudes  and  doubts 
in  what  manner  he  mall  meet  the  firft 
caft  of  her  eye ;  when  upon  his  firft  ap- 
pearance (he  flies  towards  him,  wonders 
\vhere  he  has  been,  accufes  him  of  his 
abfence,  and  treats  him  with  a  fami- 
liarity as  furprifiKg  as  her  former  cold- 
nefs.     This  good  correfpondence  con- 
tinues till  the  lady  obferves  the  lover 
grows  happy  in   it,  and  then  (lie  inter- 
rupts it  with  fome  new  inconfiftency  of 
behaviour.     For  (as  I  juft  now  (aid) 
the  happinefs  of  a  Jilt  conlilts  only  in 
the  power   of  making  others  uneafy. 
But  luch  is  the  folly  of  this  feet  of  wo- 
men, that  they  carry  on  this  pretty  fkit- 
ti(h  behaviour,  until  they  have  no  charms 
left  to  render  it  lupportable.    Corinna, 
that  tiled  to  torment  all  who  converfed 
with   her  with  fa  lie  glances,  and  little 
heedlefs  xinguarded  motions,  that  were 
to  betray  fome  inclination  towards  the 
man  (he  would  enfnare,  finds  at  pre- 
fent    all    Hie  attempts  that  way  unre- 
garded; and  is  obliged  to  indulge  the 
Jilt  in  her  conftitution,  bv  laying  artifi- 
cial   plots,    writing    perpUxing   letters 
from  unknown  hand*,  a-.id  making  all 


die  young  fellows  in  lore  with  her,  ti  ntil 

they  find  out  who   (h< 

before  (he  gave  torment  by  difj.; 

her  inclination,  (he  now  is  obliged  to  do 

it  bv  hiding  her  perlbn. 

As  for  my  own  part,  Mr.  Spectator. 
it  h:»s  been  my  unhappy  fate  to  be  jilted 
from  my  youth  upward  ;  and  as  my 
tafte  has  been  very  much  towards  in- 
trigue, and  having  intelligence  with  wo- 
men of  wit,  my  whole  life  has 

n  a  feriesof  impofitions.  I  (hall, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prefcnt  race  of 
young  men,  give  fome  account  of  my 
loves.  I  know  not  whether  you  have 
i-v\r  heard  of  the  famous  girl  about 
town  called  Kitty:  thi  (for  I 

mult  take  fhame  upon  myfclf)  was  my 
miftrefs  in  the  days  when  keeping  wa» 
in  fafliion.  Kitty,  under  the  a] 
ance  of  being  wild,  thtoughtleft,  and  ir- 
regular in  all  her  words  and  actions, 
concealed  the  moft  accomplished  Jilt  of 
her  time.  Her  negligence  had  to  me  a 
charm  in  it  like  that  of  chaftity,  and 
want  of  defires  feemed  as  git-at  a  merit 
as  the  conqueft  of  them.  The  air  fli* 
.  gave  herfelf  was  that  of  a  romping  girl, 
and  whenever  I  talked  to  her  with  any 
turn  of  fondnefs,  me  would  immediate- 
ly fnatch  off  my  periwig,  try  it  upon 
herfelf  in  the  glafr,  clap  her  arms  a- 
kimbow,  draw  iny  (word,  and  make 
pafles  on  the  wall,  take  off  my  cravat, 
and  feize  it  to  make  fome  other  ufe  of 
the  lace,  or  run  into  fome  other  unac- 
countable rompimnels,  till  the  time  t 
had  appointed  to  pals  away  with  her  wa» 
over.  I  went  from  her  full  of  plea-' 
fure  at  the  reflection  that  I  had  the 
keeping  of  fo  much  beauty  in  a  woman, 
who,  as  (he  was  too  heedlefs  to  pleafe 
me,  was  alfo  too  unattentive  to  form  a 
defign  to  wrong  me.  Long  did  I  di- 
vert every  hour  that  hung  heavy  upon 
me  in  the  company  of  this  creature, 
whom  I  looked  upon  as  neither  guilty 
nor  innccent,  but  could  laugh  at  myfclf 
for  my  unaccountable  plealure  in  an 
expence  upon  her,  until  in  the  end  it 
appeared  my  pretty  inlenfible  was  with 
child  by  my  footman. 

This  accident  roui'ed  me  into  a  dif- 
dain  againit  all  libertine  women,  under 
what  appearance  ioever  they  hid  their 
inlincerity,  and  I  refolved  after  that 
time  to  converfe  with  none  but  thofe 
who  lived  within  the  rules  of  decency 
and  honour.  To  this  end  I  formed 
mvielf  into  a  more  regular  turn  of  be- 
haviour. 
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haviour,  and  began  to  make  vifits,  fre- 
quent affemblies,  and  lead  out  ladies 
from  the  theatres,  with  all  the  other  in- 
fjgnificant  duties  which  the  profefted 
fervants  of  the  fair  place  themielves  in 
conftant  readinefs  to  perform.  In  a 

.tie  time,  (having  a  plentiful  for- 
tune) fathers  and  mothers  began  to  re- 
gard me  as  a  good  match,  and  I  found 
enfy  admittance  into  the  beft  families  in 
to*n  to  obferve  their  daughters ;  but  I, 
who  was  born  to  follow  the  fair  to  no 
j>ur  pole,  have  by  the  force  of  my  ill 
itars  made  my  application  to  three  Jilts 
fucceilu'ely. 

Hysena  is  ore  of  thofe  who  form 
themielves  into  a  melancholy  and  indo- 
lent air,  and  endeavour  to  gain  admirers 
from  their  inattention  to  all  around 
them.  Hyaena  can  loll  in  her  coach, 
with  fcmething  fo  fixed  in  her  counte- 
ru'.ce,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive 
her  meditation  is  employed  only  on  her 

.-nd  her  charms  in  that  pofture. 
If  it  were  not  too  coarfe  a  fimile,  I 
fhould  lay,  Hyaena,  in  the  figure  flic  af- 

n  appear  in,  is  a  fpider  in  the 
jnidft  of  a  cobweb,  that  is  lure  to  de- 
flroy  every  fly  that  approaches  it.  The 
xiet  Hyaena  throws  is  fo  fine,  that  you 
are  taken  in  it  before  you  can  obferve 
any  part  of  her  work.  I  attempted 
her  for  a  long  and  weary  feafoh,  but  I 
found  her  paflion  went  no  farther  than 
to  be  admired  j  and  fhe  is  of  that  unrea- 
fonable  temper,  as  not  to  value  the  in- 
conftancy  of  her  lovers,  provided  (lie 
can  boaft  flie  once  had  their  addrefles. 


Biblis  was  the  feconii  I  aimed  at,  and 
her  vanity  lay  in  purchafmg  the  adorers 
of  others,  and  not  in  rejoicing  in  their 
love  itfelf.  Biblis  is  no  man"s  miftrefs, 
but  every  woman's  rival.  As  foon  as 
I  found  this,  I  fell  in  love  with  Cloe, 
who  is  my  prefent  pleafure  and  torment. 
I  have  writ  to  her,  danced  with  her,  and 
fought  for  her,  and  have  been  her  man 
in  the  fight  and  expectation  of  the  whole 
town  thefe  three  years,  and  thought  my- 
fe If  near  the  end  of  my  wifhes;  when 
the  other  day  (he  called  me  into  her  clo- 
fet  and  told  me,  with  a  very  grave  face, 
that  fhe  was  a  woman  of  honour,  and 
fcorned  to  deceive  a  man  who  loved  her 
with  fo  much  fincerity  as  (he  faw  I  did, 
and  therefore  (he  mu!l  inform  me  tl>  t 
flie  was  by  nature  the  mod  inconftant 
creature  breathing,  and  begged  of  me 
hot  to  marry  her;  if  I  infifud  upon  it, 
I  fliould  j  but  that  fhe  was  lately  fallen 
in  love  with  another.  What  to  do  or 
fay  I  know  not,  but  defire  you  to  inform 
me,  and  you  will  infinitely  oblige,  Sir, 
your  moft  humble  fervant, 

CHARLES  YELLOW 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr.  Sly,  haberdafher  of  hats,  at  the 
corner  of  Devereux  Court  in  the  Strandjj 
gives  notice,  that  he  has  prepared  very 
neat  hats,  rubbers,  and  brufhes  for  the 
ufe  of  young  traddmen  in  the  laft  year 
of  their  apprenticeship,  at  reafonable 
rates.  T 


N«  CLXXXVIII.    FRIDAY,    OCTOBER  5. 

t^TUS  SUM  LAVDARI  A  TE   LAUDATO  VIRO.  Tutt. 

IT   GIVES  ME  ?LEASUR£   TO  BE   PRAISED   BY  YOU,  WHOM  ALL  MEN   TRAISS. 


HE  is  a  very  unhappy  man  who  fets 
his  heait  upon  being  admired  by 
the  multitude,  or  affefls  a  general  and 
\indiltinguifhing  applaufe  among  men. 
What  pious  men  call  the  teftimony  of  a 
good  conference,  fhould  be  the  meafure 
of  oar  ambition  in  this  kind  ;  that  is  to 
lav,  a  man  of  fpirit  fhould  contemn  the 
jpr'aife  of  the  ignorant,  and  like  being 
ided  for  nothing  but  what  he 
knows  in  his  own  heart  he  deferves. 

Befides  which  the  character  of  the  per-     and  ungoverned   mind  to-  be   aftectert 
ion  who  commends  you  is  to  be  conii-     with  the  promiicuous  approbation  ot 


dered,  before  you  fet  a  value  upon  his 
•fteem.  The  praife  of  an  ignorant  man 
is  only  good- will,  and  you  Ihou Id  re- 
ceive his  kindneis  as  he  is  a  good  neigh- 
bour in  fociety,  and  not  as  a  good  judge 
of  your  aflions  in  point  of  fame  and 
reputation.  The  fatirift  faid  very  well 
of  popular  praife  and  acclamations— 

*  Give  the  tinkers  and  coblers  their  pre- 

*  fents  again,  and  learn  to  live  of  your- 
«  felf.'   "it  is  an  argument  of  a  loofe 

" 
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the  generality  «f  mankind  ;  and  a  man 

1C  ihould  '' 
coarie  .in  appeti:- 
honour  Ihould  endeavour  only  to  pleaii- 

thy,  and  tlu:  man  of  merit  mould 

•    it   a  noble  fentiment  which  I 
!  in  converfation 

— »   I  know/  ia id  a  rpntleman,  *  n  way 

to  be  ui.ny  man:  ifhe  has 

worth  in  him,  I  can  rejoice  in  his  fu- 

ny  to  IMC;   ami  '  tiun 

uft  of  the  f  -  than 

any  in  him  which  cai    .  -pear 

tome.*    This  thought  could  not  pro- 

ut  from  a  can^.  ,crous 

ipiiit;  andthfappn,ba' 

is  what    mrw  be 

tor  with  the  common  rate  oi  nr--n  there 
is  nothing  commendable  but  what  they 
thimfelvc:-.  may  hope  to  be  partaker* of, 
and  arrive  at:  but  the  motive  truly  glo- 
iiuu>  i^,  when  the  nmid  is  let  rather  to 
i;s  laudable,  than  to  purchafe 
imputation.  Where  there  is  that  fm- 
Ci  riiy  as  the  foundation  of  a  good  name, 
the  kind  cfpimon  of  virtuous  men  will 
be  an  uiilbught,  but  a  necellary  confe- 
qucnce.  The  Lacedaemonians,  though 
a  plain  people,  and  no  pretenders  to  po- 
ll tcnefs,  had  a  certain  delicacy  in  their 
fenfc  of  glory,  and  iacrificed  to  the  mules 
when  they  entered  upon  any  great  en- 
terprife.  They  would  have  ^the  com- 
memoration of  their  actions  be  tranf- 
mitted  by  the  purcft  and  molt  untainted 
memorialilts.  The  din  which  attend? 
victories  and  public  triumphs  is  by  far 
lefs  eligible  than  the  recital  of  the  ac- 
tions of  great  men  by  honeft  nnd  wife 
hiitorians.  It  is  a  frivolous  pleafure  to 
be  the  admiration  of  gaping  crowds  j 
but  to  have  the  approbation  of  a  good 
man  in  the  cool  rcnc£lions  of  his  clofct, 
is  a  gratification  worthy  an  heroic  fpirit. 
The  applaufe  of  the  crowd  makes  the 
head  giddy,  but  the  atteftation  of  a  rea- 
ibnable  man  makes  the  heart  glad. 

What  makes  tjie  love  of  popular  or 
general  praife  (till  more  ridiculous,  is, 
that  it  is  ufually  given  for  circumftances 
which  are  foreign  to  the  pcrfons  ad- 
mired. Thus  they  are  the  ordinary  at- 
tendants on  power  and  riches,  which 
may  be  taken  out  of  one  man"s  hands, 
and  put  into  another's.  The  applica- 
tion cmly,  and  not  the  pofleflion,  makes 
thofe  outward  things  honourable.  The 
vulgar  and  men  ot  icnfe  agree  in  ad- 
miring men  for  bavins  what  they  them- 


tnc 

.thy. 

in  this  way  of  think- 
ing, I  do  not  know  wh  it  can  o 
one  more  monitrous,  than  to  fee  p 

r.uity  addrei*  t.'ieir   U:v;     s,  and 
ounces  to  men  no  way  ad^iftcd 
;. darts.    In  thele  caie 
on  OIK-  ham!,  and  the  patronage 
other,   are  equally  the  objects  o! 
cule.     Dedicatio, 

as  abfurd  as  any  of  the  fpceches  ot  Bui- 
finch  in  the  Droll:  iu  ,  :->on? 
is  apt  to  ti  anilate  into  other 
when  the  different  panics  aic  tho- 
ly  confidered,   the   panegyi 
implies   no  more    than    it    the    author 
fliould   fay  to  the  patron — '  xV. 
'  good  Lord,  you  and  I  can  never  un- 
'  derftand  one  another,  therefore  I  hum- 
'  bly  defire  we  may  be  intimate  i. 
*  for  the  future.* 

The  rich  may  as  well  alk  to  borrow 
of  the  poor,  as  the  man  of  vii  tue  or  me- 
rit hope  for  addition   to  his  character 
from  any  but  fuch  as  himfelf.    He  that 
commends  another,  engages  !o  ir.uch  of 
his  own  reputation  as  he  gives  to  that 
peribn  commended  ;  and  he  that  lias  no- 
thing laudable  in  himfelf  is  not  of  ability 
to  be  luch  a  furety.     The  wile  Phoci«n 
was  Ib  ienlible  how  dangerous  it  • 
be  touched  with  what  the  multitude  ap- 
proved, that  upon  a  general  accla  : 
made  when  he  was  making  an  o. 
he  turned  to  an  intelligent  trier, 
flood  near  him,  andaiked  in  a  ii 
manner—*  What  flip  have  I  made'" 

I  lhall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  bil- 
let which  has  fallen  into  my  hands*  and 
was  written  to  a  lady  from 
whom  (he  had  highly  commend:.- j.  The 
author  of  it  had  formerly  been  1. 
er.     When  all  pollibility  of  coc 
between  them  on  the  fubjecl  of  love  wa» 
cut  off,  flie  fpoke  ib  hand'fomely  of  hjm, 
as  to  give  occalion  for  this  letter. 


T  Should  be  infenfible  to  a  ftupidity,  if 
I  could  forbear  making  you  my  ac- 
knowledgments for  your  late  mention 
of  me  with  fo  much  apphuife.  It  is,  I 
think,  your  fate  to  give  me  new  fenti? 
mentsj  as  you  formerly  infpired  me 
with  the  true  fenle  of  love,  ib  do  you 
now  with  the  true  fenle  of  glory.  As 
defire  had  the  Icail  pait  in  the  pafflon  I 
heruufcie 


366 


heretofore  pro  felled  towards  you,  fo  has 
vanity  no  fhare  in  the  glory  to  which 
you  have  nowraifed  me.  Innocence, 
knowledge,  beauty,  virtue,  fmcerity, 
and  discretion,  are  the  conftant  orna- 
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ments  of  her  who  has  faid  this  of  me. 
Fame  is  a  babbler,  but  I  have  arrived  at 
the  higheft  glory  in  this  world,  the  com- 
mendation  of  the  moft  deferring  perfon 
in  it.  T 


N'CLXXXIX.     SATURDAY,    OCTOBER  6. 

•——PATRICE  TIETAT1S   IMAGO. 

VIRG.  -T£N.  x.  VER.  824. 

AN  IMAGE  OT  PATERNAL  TENDERNESS! 


TH  E  following  letter  being  written 
to  my  bookfeller,  upon  a  fubjeft 
of  which  I  treated  fome  time  fmce,  I 
(hall  publifh  it  in  this  paper,  together 
with  the  letter  that  was  incloied  in  it. 

MR.    BUCKLEY, 

MR.  Spectator  having  of  late  def- 
canted  upon  the  cruelty  of  parents 
to  their  children,  I  have  been  induced 
(at  the  requeft  of  feveral  of  Mr.  Spec- 
tator's admirers)  to  inclofe  this  letter, 
which  I  aflure  you  is  the  original  from 
a  father  to  his  own  ion,  notwithstanding 
the  latter  gave  but  little  or  no  provoca- 
tion. It  would  be  wonderfully  oblig- 
ing to  the  world,  if  Mr.  Spectator 
would  give  his  opinion  of  it  in  fome  of 
his  fpeculations,  and  particularly  to 
{Mr.  Buckley,)  your  humble  fervant. 


YOU  are  a  fancy  audacious  rafcal, 
and  both  fool  and  mad,  anA  I  care 
not  a  farthing  whether  you  comply  or 
no;  that  does  not  raze  out  my  impref- 
fions  of  your  infolence,  going  about 
railing  at  me,  and  the  next  day  to  fol- 
licit  my  favour:  thefe  are  inconfiften- 
cies,  fuch  as  difcover  thy  reaibn  de- 
praved. To  be  brief,  I  never  delire  to 
lee  your  face  5  and,  iirrah,  if  you  go 
to  the  work-houfe,  it  is  no  difgrace  to 
me  for  you  to  be  fupported  there;  and 
if  you  ilarve  in  the  ih'eets,  I  will  never 
give  any  thing  underhand  in  your  be- 
half. If  I  have  any  more  of  your  fcrib- 
bling  nonfenfe  I  will  break  your  head 
the  nrft  time  I  let  fight  on  you.  You 
are  a  (hibborn  beait;  is  this  your  gra- 
titude for  my  giving  you  money?  You 
rogue,  I'll  better  your  judgment,  and 
give  you  a  greater  fenfe  of  your  duty  to 
(I  regret  to  lav)  your  father,  &c. 


P.  S.  It  is  prudence  in  you  to  keep 
out  of  my  fight;  for  to  reproach  me, 
that  Might  overcomes  Right,  on  the 
oudide  of  your  letter,  I  fhall  give  yom 
a  great  knock  on  the  Ikuil  for  it. 

Was  there  ever  fuch  an  image  of  pa- 
ternal tendernefs  !  It  was  ufual  among 
fome  of  ihe  Greeks  to  make  their  (laves 
drink  to  excefs,  and  then  expofe  them 
to  their  children,  who  by  that  means 
conceived  an  early  averfion  to  a  vice 
which  makes  men  appeal-  fo  monftrous 
and  irrational.  I  have  expofed  this 
pifture  of  an  unnatural  father  with  the 
fame  intention,  that  it's  deformity  may 
deter  others  from  it's  refemblance.  If 
the  reader  has  a  mind  to  fee  a  father  of 
the  fame  itamp  reprefented  in  the  moft 
exquiiite  ftrokes  of  humour,  he  may 
meet  with  it  in  one  of  the  fineft  come- 
dies that  ever  appeared  upon  the  Engli/h 
itage :  I  mean  the  part  of  Sir  Sampfoa 
in  Love  for  Love. 

I  muft  not,  however,  engage  myfelf 
blindly  on  the  fide  of  the  ion,  to  whom 
the  fond  letter  above-written  was  di- 
recled.  His  father  calls  him  a  '  fancy 
'  and  audacious  rafcal'  in  the  firft  line, 
and  I  am  afraid  upon  examination  he 
will  prove  but  an  ungracious  youth. 

*  To  go  about  railing1  at  his  father, 
and  to  find  no  other  place  but  *  the  out- 

*  iide  of  his  letter1  to  tell  him  *  that 

*  might  overcomes  right,'  if  it  does  not 
difcover  '  his  reaibn  to  be  depsaved,'  and 
'  that  he  is  either  fool  or  mad,'  as  the 
choleric  old  gentleman    tells  him,   w<: 
may  at  leaft  allow  that  the  father  will 
do  very  well  in  endeavouring  to  *  better 

*  his  judgment,  and  give  him  a  greater 
'  fenfe  of  his  duty.'     But  whether  this 
may  be  brought  about  *  by  breaking  his 
'  head,'  or  *  giving  him  a  great  knock 

'  on 
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«  on  the  fcull,'  ought,  I  think,  to  be 

well  confidcred.      Upon   the  whole,   I 

wiili   i  lias  not  met  with  his 

\  not  be  as  equally 

I   v.ith   a  fun,    as    the   mother  in 


juyfUf  mater : 
•n ,  an  putr  itnfrobttt  Hie  f 
Imfrobut  lilt  f»uert  cmJutU  tu  qu^xjue  mater . 
ECL.  vui.   vr.R.  48. 

Cruel  alike  the  mother  and  the  fon. 

Or  like  the  crow  and  her  egg,  in  the 
Greek  proverb. 


Ejkd  the  crow,  bad  the  egg. 

I  muft  here  take  notice  of  a  letter 
whkh  I  have  receive..!  from  an  unknown 
•  >ndfiit,  upon  the  fuhjecl  of  my 
j)«»per,   upon  which  the  foregoing  letter 
is  likewiie  founded.     The  writer  of  it 
feems  very  much  concerned    left  that 
paper  fliouKl   feem  to   give   encourage- 
ment to  the  diibbedience  of  children  to- 
their  parents;    but  if  the  writer 
of  it  will  take  the  pains  to  read  it  over 
Attentively,  I  dare  fay  his  appre- 
11  vanilh.     Pardon  and  re- 
conciliation arc  all  the  penitent  daughter 
.' ;,  and  all   that  I  contend  for  in 
her  behalf  j  and  in  this  cafe  1  may  ufe 
the  faying  of  an   eminent  wit,    who, 
upon  fume  great   mens  prefling  him  to 
forgive  his  daughter  who  had  married 
againft  his  confent,  told  them  he  could 
it-fufe  nothing  to  their  inftances,    but 
that    he   would   have   them   remember 
there  was  difference  between  giving  and 

•  'ng- 

I  mult  confefs,  in  nil  controverf.es 
between  parents  and  th  ir  children,  I 
•rurally  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  former.  The  obligations  on  that 
£  le  can  never  be  acquitted,  and  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  greateft  reflexions  upon 
human  nature  that  paternal  5n(tin£l 
fliould  be  a  itronger  motive  to  love  than, 
filial  gratitude  j  that  the  receiving  of 


favours  fliould  be  a  lefs  inducement  to 
good-mil,  tendcrnefs,  and  i 

!ian  tlu-  conferring  of  then  , 
that  the  taking  care  of  any  j>dlbn  mould 
endear  the  child  or   deuen.; 
the  parent  or  benefactor,  than  the  pa- 
rent or  benefaaor  to  the  child  or  de- 
pendentj  yet  fo  it  happens,  that  for  one 
cruel  parent  we  meet  with  a  thoufand 
umhitiful    children.       This    is    i 
wonderfully  contrived  (as  I  have  for- 
merly oblerved)  fur  the  fupport  of  every 
living  fpecies j  but  at  the  lame  tin, 
it  mews  the  wifdorn  of  the  Creator,  it 
difcovcrs  the  imperfection  and  degene- 
racy of  the  creature. 

The  obedience  of  children  to  their 
parents  is  the  bafis  of  all  government, 
and  fet  forth  as  the  meafureof  th.r 
dience  which  we  owe  to  thofe  whom 
Providence  hath  placed  over  us. 

It  is  Father  Le  Compte,  if  I  am 
not  miftaken,  who  tells  us  how  want  of 
duty  in  this  particular  is  punifhcd  a- 
mong  the  Chinefe,  infomuch  that  if  a 
fon  mould  be  known  to  kill,  or  fo  much 
as  to  itrike  his  father,  not  only  the  en- 
minal  but  his  whole  family  would  br 
rooted  out,  nay  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  where  he  lived  would  be  put  to  the 
fword,  nay  the  place  itfelf  would  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  it's  founda- 
tions fown  with  fait :  for,  fay  they, 
there  muft  have  been  an  utter  deprava- 
tion of  manners  in  that  clan  or  focicty 
of  people  who  could  have  bred  up  among 
them  Ib  horrid  an  offender.  To  this  I 
fliall  add  a  palTage  out  of  the  firft  book 
of  Herodotus.  That  hiftorian,  in  his 
account  of  the  Pcrfian  cultoms  and  re- 
ligion, tells  us,  it  is  their  opinion  that 
no  man  ever  killed  his  father,  or  that 
it  is  poflible  fuch  a  crime  mould  be  in 
nature}  but  that  if  anything  like  it 
mould  ever  happen,  they  conclude  that 
the  reputed  fon  mult  have  been  illegiti- 
mate, fuppoiititious,  or  begotten  ia 
adultery.  Their  opinion  in  this  parti- 
cular mews  fufricienrly  what  a  notion, 
they  mult  have  bad  of  uudutifulnefs  in 
general. 
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N°  CXC.    MONDAY,  OCTOBER  8. 

siRviTus  CRESCIT  NOVA  —  -  • 

HUH.  Go.  VJII.   L.  II.    VIR.  IS. 

A    SERVITUDE   TO   FORMER    TIMES   UNKNOWN. 


S:E  I  made  feme  rcfleaions 
.  upon  the  general  negligence  ufed 
in  the  cafe  of  regard  towards  women, 
or,  in  other  words,  lince  I  talked  of 
\venching,  I  have  had  epiltles  upon  llr.it 
iubjedt,  whicii  I  mall,  for  the  prefent 
entertainment,  infert  as  they  lie  before 
inc. 

MR*  SPECTATOR, 

A  S  your  {peculations  are  not  confined 
•**•  to  any  part  of  human  life,  but  con- 
cern the  wicked  as  well  r,s  the  good,  I 
mint  <ltfire  your  favourable  accept 
of  what  I,  a  poor  (trolling  p;irl  about 
town,  h 

by  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  who 
picked  ine  up  laft  week,  anil  who,  I 
hope,  is  abiblved  for  wlnt  palled  be- 
tween us;  I  lay,  I  war.  toid  by  inch  a 
perion,  who  endeavoured  to  conver  me 
to  bis  own  religion,  tint  in  countries 
•where  popeiy  prevails,  bciidts  the  ad- 
vantage of  licenfed  Hews,  there  are  large 
endowments  given  far  the  Incurabili,  I 
think  he  called  them,  I'uch  as  are  p*ft 
all  remedy,  and  ru,  v.ch  nviin- 

tenance  and  lupport  as  to  keep  them 
without  farther  care  till  they  expire. 
This  manner  of  treating-  poor  tinners 
has,  methinks,  great  humanity  in  it; 
and  as  you  are  a  perion  who  pretend  to 
carry  your  reflections  upon  all 
whatever  that  occur  to  you,  with  can- 
.  dour,  and  aft  above  the  ienk  of  what 
mi  (interpretation  you  may  meet  with,  I 
beg  the  favour  of  you  to  lay  before  all 
the  world  the  unhappy  condition  of  us 
poor  vagrants,  who  are  really  in  a  way 
of  labour  inftead  of  idlenel's.  There 
vowds  of  us  whole  manner  of  live- 
lihood has  long  ceafed  to  be  pleating  to 
us;  and  who  wouid  willingly  lead  a 
new  life,  if  the  rigour  of  the  virtuous 
did  not  for  ever  expel  us  from  coming 
into  the  world  again.  As  it  now  hap- 
pens, to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  male 
iex,  fa] (hood  among  you  is  not  re- 
proachful, but  credulity  in  women  is 
infamous. 


Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  give  you  my 
hiilory.  You  are  to  know  that  I  am  .1 
daughter  of  a  man  of  a  good  reputation, 
tenant  to  a  man  of  quality.  The  heir 
of  this  great  houfe  took  it  in  his  hesd 
to  caft  a  favourable  eye  upon  me,  and 
fucceeded.  I  do  not  pretend  to  lay  he 
promiled  me  marriage :  I  was  not  a 

:  filly  enough  to  be  taken  : 
fbolifh  a  (lory:    but  he  ran  away  with 
me  up  to  this  town,  and  introduced  me 
to  a  grave  matron,  with  whom  I  board- 
ed for  a  day  or  two  with  great  gravity, 
and  was  not  a  little  pleafed  with  the 
change  of  my  condition,  from  that  of  a, 
country  life  to  the  fineft  company,  as  I 
believed,    in    the    whole  world.      Mv 
bumble    fervant   made    me  underftaiul 
that  I  fhould  be  always  kept  in  the  plen- 
tiful   condition    I   then  enjoyed :    when 
after  a  very  great  fondnefs  towards  me, 
he  one  tlay  took  his  leave  of  me  tor  four 
or  five  days.     In    the  evening  of  the- 
fame  day  my  good  landlady  came  to  me» 
and  obierving  me  very  penlive,  began 
to   comfort  me,  and  with   a  fmile  told 
me  I  muft  fee  the  world.     When  I  was 
deaf  to  all   fhe  could    fay  to  divert  me, 
Hie  began  to  tell  me  with  a  very  frank 
air  that  I  muft  be  treated  as  I  ought, 
and  not  take  thele  fqxtearai/h  humours 
upon  me,  for  my  friend  had  left  me  to 
the  town;    and,  as  their  phrafe  is,  /lie 
expected   I  would  fee  company,   or   I 
muft  be  treated  like  what  I  had  brought 
myfelf  to.     This   put  me  into  a  fit  of 
crying:    and  I  immediately,  in  a  true 
lenle  of  my  condition,  threw  myfelf  on. 
the  floor,    deploring   my  fate,    calling 
upon  all  that  was   good  and   fa c red  t» 
fuccour   me.     While  I  was  in  all  this 
agony,  I  obferved  a  decrepit  old  fellow 
come  into  the  room,  and   looking  with 
a  ienfe  of  pleafure  in  his  face  at  all  my 
vehemence  and  tranfport.     In  a   pauie 
of  rnv  diftrefs  I  heard  him  fay  to   the 
ihamtlefs  old  woman  who  ftood  by  me 
— <  She  is  certainly  a  new  face,  orelfe 
'  fbe  acls   it  rarely."      With  that  the 
gentlewoman,    who  was   making    her 

market 
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irnrket  of  me,  in  all  the  turns  of  my 
pci  Ion,  the  "iy  paffioi 

the  luitable  chan. 

•  u    to   command    my    ntck,    my 
.     All  this 
\  wrh  luch  : 

in  thr  :  fv  rue  war- 

V-ni   un- 

.1  hv  this  nine   that  I  was  l'-ft  in 

,.  1,  andev. 
tint  could  purcluie  nu-  of  my  p  '.tionef*. 

ij   Ib  nuirh  thr  \vork  ot  hoi  I;  the 
•  in  the  poueifion  of  us  w 
in   proportion  to  tV 

v>nd  the  hounds  of  innocence;  and 
no  man  is  gratified,  if  there  ir^  nothing 
him  to  debauch.  Well,  Sir, 
my  firtt  man,  when  I  crime  upon  the 
town,  w;is  Sir  JeoftVy  Fuible,  who  was 
extremely  lavifh  to  me  of  his  money, 
and  took  luch  n  fancy  to  me,  that  he 
would  h:ive  c.trrud  me  oti,  if  my  pa- 
tronefs  would  have  taken  any  reafbnable 
terms  for  me:  hut  as  he  was  old,  his 
covetoufnefs  was  his  ftrongeft  pattion, 
and  poor  I  was  foon  left  expofed  to  be 

ninion  refute  of  all  the  rakes  and 
debauchees  in  town.  I  cannot  tell  whe- 
ther you  will  do  me  in  ft  ice  or  no,  until 
I  fee  whether  you  print  this  or  not ; 
otherwife,  as  I  now  live  with  Sal,  I 
could  give  you  a  very  juft  account  of 
who  and  who  is  together  in  this  town. 

perhaps  will  not  believe  it ;  but  I 
know  one  who  pretends  to  he  ;. 

?roteftant  who  lies  with  a  Roman 
Catholic:  hut  more  of  this  hereafter,  as 
you  pleafe  me.  There  do  come  to  our 
houfe  the  greateft  politicians  of  the  agej 
and  Sal  is  more  fhrewd  than  any  body 
thinks:  nobody  can  believe  that  luch 
.n  c.Muidgo  to  bawdy-houfes  out 
of  idle  purpo!es;  I  have  heard  them 
wften  talk  of  Auguftus  Cwfar,  who  had 
intrigues  with  the  wives  of  ilnators,  not 
out  of  wantonneft  hut  ftratagem. 

It  is  a  thoufand  pitit-s  y<ui  fl;ould  be 
fo  feverely  virtuous  as  I  rear  you  are  j 


•  ife,  after  one  vitlt  or  two,  you 
would   loon  undeiftm  I  rh.it  u-r  • 
of  the  town  :uc  nof  1'uh 

undoubtedly  hca  \va»  a 

Mlmc'&con- 

[1  ;!1  tell 

you  more;   and  am,  in  the  mean  time, 
Sir,  your  molt  humble  fervant, 

ECCA  NETJLETOP. 

MR.  $FECTATO«, 

T  Am  an  idle  young  woman  that  wouM 
-    for   my  livelihood,   but  that  I 
.  t  in  fnch  a  manner  as  I  cannot 
llir  our.     My  tyrant  is  an   old  jealous 
,   who  nllo-vs  me   nothing  to  ap- 
pear in.     I  have  but  one  (hoe  and  one 
Hipper:    no  he:»d-cln-is,  and   no  upper 
petticoat.    As  you  let  up  for  a  reformer, 
I  dehre  you  would  take  me  out  of  this 
wicked  way,  and  keep  me  yourlclf. 

EVE  AFTERDAY. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  to  complain  to  you  of  a  fet  of 
•^  impertinent  coxcombs,  who  vifit  tjie 
apartments  of  us  women  of  the  town, 
only,  as  they  call  it,  to  fee  the  world. 
I  muft  confefs  to  you,  this  to  men  of 
delicacy  might  have  an  effecl  to  cure 
them;  but  ;is  tluy  are  ftupid,  noify,  and 
drunken  fellows,  it  tends  only  to  make 
vice  in  themfelves,  as  they  think,  plea- 
fant  and  humorous,  and  at  the  fame 
time  naufeous  in  us.  I  fliall,  Sir,  here- 
after from  time  to  time  give  you  the 
names  of  thefe  wretches  who  pretend  to 
enter  our  houfes  merely  us  Ipeclators. 
Thefe  men  think  it  wit  to  ule  us  ill: 
pray  tell  them,  however  worthy  we  are 
of  luch  treatment,  it  is  unworthy  them 
to  be  guilty  of  it  towards  us.  Pray, 
Sir,  take  notice  of  this,  and  pity  the 
oppreffed:  I  wifh  we  could  add  to  itt 
the  innocent. 
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N°  CXCI.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  9, 


HOM.  It.  II.  VZR.  6. 


-DELUDING  VISION   OF    THE   NIGHT. 


POPE. 


SOME  ludicrous  fchoolmen  have  put 
the  cafe,  that  if  an  aft  were  placed 
between  two  bundles  of  n*ay,  which  af- 
fected his  fenfes  equally  on  each  fide, 
and  tempted  him  in  the  very  fame  de- 
gree, whether  it  would  be  poflible  for 
him  to  eat  of  either.  They  generally 
determine  this  queftion  to  the  ifi  fad  van- 
tage of  the  afs,  who  they  fay  would 
ftarve  in  the  midft  of  plenty,  as  not  hav- 
ing a  fingle  grain  of  free-will  to  deter- 
mine him  more  to  the  one  than  to  the 
other.  The  bundle  of  hay  on  eithej- 
fide  ftriking  his  fight  and  fmell  in  the 
fame  proportion,  would  keep  him  in  a 
perpetual  fufpence,  like  the  two  magnets 
•which,  travellers  have  told  us,  are  placed 
one  of  them  in  the  roof,  and  the  other 
in  the  floor  of  Mahomet's  burying- place 
at  Mecca,  ami  by  that  means,  fay  they, 
pull  the  impoftor's  iron  cprfin  with  fuch 
an  equal  attraction,  that  it  hangs  in  the 
air  between  both  of  them.  As  for  the 
afs's  behaviour  in  fuch  nice  circum- 
ftances,  whether  he  would  itarve  fooner 
than  violate  bi$  neutrality  to  the  two 
bundles  of  hay,  I  mall  not  prefume  to 
determine:  but  only  take  notice  of  the 
conduct  of  our  own  fpecies  in  the  fame 
perplexity.  When  a  man  has  a  mind 
to  venture  his  money  in  a  lottery,  every 
figure  of  it  appears  equally  alluring, 
and  as  likely  to  fucceed  as  any  of  it's 
fellows.  They  all  of  them  have  the 
fame  pretentious  to  good -luck,  ftand 
tpon  the  fame  foot  of  competition,  and 
no  manner  of  reafon  can  be  given  why 
a  man  fhould  prefer  one  to  the  other  be- 
fore the  lottery  is  drawn.  In  £his  cafe, 
therefore,  caprice  very  often  nets  in  the 
place  of  reafon,  and  forms  to  itfelf  fome 
groundlcfs  imaginary  motive,  where  real 
and  fubftantial  ones  are  wanting.  I 
know  a  well-meaning  man  that  is  very 
vvell  pleafcd  to  rilk  his  good-fortune 
upon  the  number  1711,  becaufe  it  is 
o'.irLord.  I  am  acquainted 
Jve  a  good 

deal  for  the  number  134..  Qn  the  con- 
trary, I  have  been  told  of  a  c  Tir;in  zeal- 
ous difienter,  who  being  a  great  enemy 


to  popery,  and  believing  that  bad  men 
are  the  moft  fortunate  in  this  world,  will 
lay  two  to  one  on  the  number  666  againit 
any  other  number,  becaufe,  lays  he,  it 
is  the  number  of  the  beart.  Several 
would  prefer  the  number  12,000  before 
any  other,  as  it  is  the  number  of  the 
pounds  in  the  great  prize.  In  fhort, 
fome  are  pleafed  to  find  their  own  age  in 
their  n umber j  fome  that  they  have  got 
a  number  which  makes  a  pretty  appear- 
ance in  the  cyphers;  and  others,  be- 
caufe it  is  the  i'arne  number  that  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  laft  lottery.  Each  of  thefe, 
upon  no  other  grounds,  thinks  he  ftands 
faireft  for  the  great  lot,  and  that  he  is 
pofleflYd  of  what  may  not  be  improperly 
called  *  The  Golden  Number.' 

Thefe  principles  of  election  are  the 
pallimes  and  extravagancies  of  human 
reafon,  which  is  of  fo  bufy  a  nature, 
that  it  will  be  exerting  itfelf  in  tke 
meaneft  trifles,  and  working  even  when 
it  wants  materials?  The  wifeft  of  men 
are  fornetimes  actuated  by  fuch  unac- 
countable motives,  as  the  life  of  the  fool 
and  the  fuperftitious  is  guided  by  no- 
thing elfe. 

I  am  furprifed  that  none  of  the  for- 
tune-tellers, or,  as  the  French  call  them, 
the  Difeurs  de  bonne  Avanture,  who 
publifti  their  bills  in  every  quarter  of 
the  town,  have  not  turned  our  lotteries 
to  their  advantage:  did  any  of  them  fet 
up  for  a  carter  of  fortunate  figures,  what 
might  he  not  get  by  his  pretended  dif- 
coveries  and  predictions  ? 

I  remember  among  the  advertifement^ 
in  the  Poft-Boy  of  September  the  sjth, 
I  was  furprifed  to  fee  the  following  one: 
'  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  ten 
millings  over  and  above  the  market 
price,  will  be  given  for  the  ticket  in 
1,500,000!.  Lottery,  N9  131,  by 
Nath.  Cliff,  at  the  Bible  and  Three 
Crowns  in  Cheaplide.' 
This  advertifement  has  given  great 
matter  of  fpeculation  to  coffee-houfe 
theorifts.  Mr.  Cliff's  principles  and 
converfation  have  been  car  varied  upon 
this  occaiion,  and  various  conjectures 

made 
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made  '!nis  fet  his  heart 

upon   ;  I   have  examined 

all  th<_  , 
• 

'    and   im> 
I,  hut  could  not 

•d   th'j   toi!u'.vr:r   I'tter  from   an 
unknown   hand,  by  whirh   I  find  that 
iff  is   only  the  agent, 
t  the  principal  in  this  ad\ 
ment. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

II 
I  \v.>',M  >y  v  !'  n  "•  l'un 

the  ci"  ket  NQ  131 

in  the  lottery  now  drawing;  winch  is  a 
I  hive   communicated   to  !i-me 
friends  who  rally  me  inccllantly  up«u 
tiiat  accoui    .  'i!t  I  have  but  one 

fqr  which  rralon,  and  a  certain 
I  have  l.ifcly  had  mure  than  once, 
.til  it  mould  be  the  number 
.     I  am   fo   pofitive   I 
have  pitched  upon  the  great  lot,  that  I 
could  almolt  lay  all  I  am  worth  of  it. 
My  vifions  arc  fo  frequent  and   ftrong 
upon  this  occafion,  that  I  have  not  only 
portended  the  lot,  hutdifpofed  of  the  mo- 
ney  which  in  all  probability  it  will  fell 
for.      This  morning  in  particular,  I  fet 
up  an  equipage  which  I  look  upon   to 
be  the  gayelt  in  the  town;  the  liveries 
are  very  rich,  but  not  gaudy.    I  mould 
be  very  glad  to  lee  a  1'peculation  or  two 
upon    lottery  fubiecls,    in   which  you 
would  oblige  all  people  concerned,  and 
in  particular  your  molt  humble  fervant, 
GEORC.E  GOSLING. 

P.  S.  Dear  Spec,  if  I  get  the  11,000 
pound,  I  will  make  ihee  a  handfome 
prefent. 

After  having  wiflied  my  correfpon- 


dent  good  luck,  and  tVinltM  him  f«r  hi* 

ndneft,  I  fl 

«l'imiis  ihf  i'ul>i(  v>   of  1  . ,  and 

only  obfcrvc  that  the  gicatelt  put  of 
mankind  are  in  feme  degree  guilty  of  my 
friend  Coding's  extra-.  \\reare 

apt  to  rely  upon  future  profpecU,  and 
become  really  expenfive  whde  we  are 
only  rich  in  poflibility.  We  live  up  to 
our  expirations,  not  to  our  pollcflion«t 
and  make  a  figure  proportion 
what  we  may  be,  not  what  we  are.  We 
out -run  our  pivfcnt  income,  as  not 
doubting  to  difbu  .•*  out  of  the 

profits  of  fomc  future  place,  project,  or 
irvrrlioft  ftiat  we  have  in  view.  It  is 
through  this  temper  of  mind,  which  it 
fo  common  among  us,  that  we  fee  tradef- 
men  bre-A,  who  have  met  with  no  mil- 
fortunes  in  their  bufinefs;  and  men  of 
ellatcs  reduced  ta  poverty,  who  have 
never  fuffered  from  loftes  or  reprr 
nants,  taxes,  or  law-iuit?.  In  fhort,  it 
is  this  foolifh  fanguine  temper,  this  de- 
pending upon  contingent  futurities,  that 
occafion s  romantic  generofity,  chimeri- 
cal grand/ur,  fenfelefs  oltentatio:,, 
general! v  ends  in  bfggnry  and  niin. 
The  man  who  will  live  above  his  prcft-nt 
circumltances,  is  in  great  danger  of 
living  in  a  little  time  much  beneath 
them,  or,  as  the  Italian  proverb  runs, 
4  The  man  who  lives  by  hope  will  die 
'  by  hunger.'* 

It  mould  be  an  indifpenfable  rule  in 
Vfe,  to  contract  our  delires  to  out  pre- 
fent condition,  and  whatever  may  be 
our  expectations,  to  live  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  what  we  actually  poflefs.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  enjoy  an  t  ftate 
when  it  comes  into  our  hands;  but  if 
we  anticipate  our  good  fortune,  we  mail 
lofe  the  pie  a  fit  re  of  it  when  it  arrives, 
and  may  poflibly  never  pofTefs  what  we 
have  fo  foolilhly  counted  upon.  L 


N°CXCII.    WEDNESDAY,   OCTOBER   10. 

UVO   ORE   OMNE/OMNIA 

BONA    DICE.RX,     ET    r.AHDARK    rORTVNAt    MIAS, 
qjJI  GNATUM    HABEREM   TALI  XNGKMO   PR^DI 

TER.  ANDB.  ACT.  I.  Sc.  i. 

ALL   MEN    ACRET.n     IV     COM  VLTMEK  TIN  G     MFf    AND    ATFLAUDED    MY  GOOD    fOll- 
TUNE    IN    BEING   T  H  T.   FATHER    Of   SO   TOWARDLY   A   SON. 

I  Stood  the  other  day,  and  beheld  a     about  him;  and  methought  I  could  ob- 
farher  fitting  in   the  middle  of  a     fcrve  in  his  countenance  different  mo- 
,  >:mly  of  children     tiqps  c:  a*  he  turned! 

towards 
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to-.vards  the  one  and  the  ether  of  the«T>. 
The  mm  is  a  pei  ion  moderate  in  his  de- 
figns  fur  ti-.  :\d  welfare; 

and  as  ho  has  an  10,  he  is  not 

felicitous  to  mnke  a  great  one.     His  el- 
delt  Ion  is  a  child   of  a  very  towardly 
difpofitiorv,  ar.d  as  much  as  the  father 
:im,  I  dare  lay  he  .will  never  be  a 
his  fortune.     I  do  not 
know  any  man  who  h;  ;i/h  of 

life  than  the  per  ion  I  am  fpeak;; 
or  keeps  a  'better  guard  againit  the  ter- 
rors of  want  or  the  hopes  of  gain.     It 
1  in  a  crowd  of  children,  for  the 
parent  to  name  out  of  hi^  own  flock  all 
the  great  officers  of  the  king.: 
is  fomething   fo  very  iiirprifing  in  the 
parts  of  a  child  of  a  man's  own,  that 
there  is  nor' .  ;it  to  be  ex . 

from  his  endowments.     I  kn  jw  a  good 
woman  who  h-t-. 
there  is,  ihe  lays,  nothing  flic  ; 
with  more  certainty,  than  that  flie  (hall 
iec  one  of  them   a  biihop,  the  ether  a 
and  the  third  .  .  :ki:in. 

The  humour  is,  that  any  thing  which 
can  happen  to  any  man1  o  child,  is  ex- 
peeled  by  every  man. for  his  own.  But 
my  friend,  whor.  :-ig  to  fpeak 

-,-s  not  flatter  himfelf  with  fuch 
'.'ions,  but  has  his  eye  more 
upon  the  virtue  and  difpofition  of  his 
children,  than  their  advancement  or 
wealth.  Good  habits  are  what  will  cer- 
tainly improve  a  man's  fortune  and  re- 
putation; but  on  the  other  fide,  affluence 
of  fortune  will  rot  as  probably  produce 
good  affections  of  the  mind. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  of  a  kind 
difpofition,  to  armue  himfelf  with  the 
promifes  his  imagination  make,s  to  him 
of  the  future  condition  of  his  children, 
andtorepreient  to  himfelf  the  figure  they 
(hall  bear  in  the  world  after  lie  has  left 
it.  When  his  profpe&s  of  this  kind  are 
agreeable,  his  fondnefs  gives  as  it  were 
a  longer  date  to  his  own  life;  and  the 
furvivorfhip  of  a  worthy  man  in  his  fon 
is  a  pleafure  fcarce  inferior  to  the  ho^es 
of  the  continuance  of  his  own  life.  That 
man  is  happy  who  can  believe  of  his 
fon,  that  he  will  efcape  the  follies  and 
indifcretions  of  which  he  himfelf  was 
g'.iilty,  and  purfue  and  improve  every 
thing  that  was  valuable  in  him.  The 
continuance  of  his  virtue  is  much  more 
to  be  regarded  than  that  of  his  life;  but 
it  is  the  molt  lamentable  of  aH  refit 
to  think  that  the  IK -ir  cf  a  man's  r 
is  fuch  a  one  as  will  be  a  ftranger  to  his- 


friends,  alienated  from   the  fnme  inte- 

iioter  of  every 

which  ha  hhnlelf  difapproved.  An  eftate 
in  poffedion  of  fuch  a  fuccdfor  to  a  good 
man,  isvvorfe  than  laid  waiie;  and  the 
family,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  is  in  a 
more  deplorable  condition  than  that  of 
being  extinct. 

When  I  vi lit  the  agreeable  feat  of  my 
honoured    friend    Ruricola,    and   walk 
from    room   to  room    revolving   many 
pleaiing  occurrences,  and  the  expreffions 
cf  many   iuit   feniiments  I  have   heard 
him  utter,  and  fee  the  booby  his  heir  in 
pain  while  he  is  doing   the<  honours  of 
his  houfe  to  the  friend  of  his  father,  the 
heavinefs  it  gives  one  is  not  to  be  ex- 
prelfed.     V/ant  of  genius  is  not  to  be 
:.r.tn,  but  want  of  hu- 
manity is  a  man's  o>vn  fault.     The  fon 
of  Ruricola  (whofe  life  was  one  conti- 
1  ries  of  worthy  a&ions  and  gen- 
mclinations)  is  the  compa- 
drunken  clowns,  and  knows  no 
fenfe  of  praii'e  but  in  the  flattery  he  re- 
ceives from  his  own  fervants;  his  plea- 
lures  are  mean  and  inordinate,  his  lan- 
guage bale  and   filthy,    his   behaviour 
and  abiurd.     Is  this  creature  to 
be  accounted  the  fucceffor  of  a  man  of 
virtue,  wit,  and  :  At  the  fcme 

time  that  1  have  this  melancholy  pro- 
fpeft  at  the  houfe  where  I  mils  my  old 
I  can  go  to  a  gen  Neman's  not 
far  off  it,  where  he  has  a  daughter  who 
is  the  picture  both  of  his  body  and  mind, 
but  both  unproved  with  the  beauty  and 
;uliar  to  her  lex.  It  is  Hie 
who  fupplies  the  Icfs.of  her  father  to  the 
world;  fhe  without  his  name  or  fortune, 
is  a  truer  memorial  of  him,  than  her 
brother  who  fucceeds  him  in  both.  Such 
an  offspring  as  the  eldeft  fon  of  my 
friend  perpetuates  his  father  in  the  fame 
manner -as  the  appearance  of  his  ghoft 
would:  it  is  indeed  Ruricola,  but  it  is 
Ruricola  grown  frightful. 

I  know  not  to  what  to  attribute  the 
brutal  turn  which  this  young  "man  has 
taken,  except  it  may  be  to  a  certain  fe- 
verity  and  diltar.ce  which  his  father  ufed 
towards  him,  and  might,  perhaps,  have 
occafioned  a  diflike  to  thofe  modes  of 
life  which  were  not  made  amiable  to  him 
by  freedom  and  affability. 

We  may  pro  mile  ourleives  that  ro 
fuch  excreicence  will  appear  in  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Cornelii,  where  the  father 
lives  with  his  fons  like  their  eldelt  bro- 
ther, and  the  Ions  converfe  with  him  as 

if 
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if  thev  di  !  it  for  no  otU  •  :  that . 

• 
I  heir    good  each 

\v  tlu-m,  as 

"Iiml- 

-,   are 

v.ie  of 
iiuin  inul- 

cyes 

vorth 
niul  his 

The  mutual  kindnefs 
.in  in- 
know 

iMimc  pleafure  whic  h 

It  is  as 

.durable  as 

ion.     Tins 

•.d  docs    not   only   di Mi pate 
f'orrow,  which  would  be  extreme  \vith- 
,    but   en!. i-          •         MTS  \vhich 
otherwile  be  contemptible.     The 
.  lifterent  thing  has  it's  force  ancl 
when  it  is  fpoke  by  a  kind  : 
and  an  infignificant  trifle  has  it's ' 
when  ofl  dutiful  child.   I  know 

fa  it,  but  I  think  I  may 
call  it  a  tnmfphnted  lei f- love.    AH  the 
•  nts  and  fufVerings  which  a  man 
meets  with  are  regarded  only  as  they 
concern- him  in  the  relation   he   h 
;-.  A  man's  very  honour  i\ 
a  new  valu;  when  he  thinks 

in  his  grave,  if  will  be 
had  in  remembrance  that  fuch  an  aclion 
was  done  by  j'uch  a  one's  father. 
contidtratio:is    fwceten   the   old    : 

;,  and  his  foliloquy  ddijihts  him 
..'  can  lay  to  lumfelf — '  No  man 


I 
and  be  my  child  a  friend  to  hi- 

.  ver." 
It  is  '    :;11  men  to 

!r  polrerity,    bur  they   c:: 

their  having  imtaftry, 

'«n  the  ho- 

nourc:  man, 

n    tj 
.!i  end 

this  rh  ,"!i  a  letter  to  an  excel- 

lent young  man  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  has  lately  loll  a  worthy  &•. 

DEAR    SIR, 

T  Know  no  par' 

confolation:    I   vrill    not   enter    imo    it, 

for  I  cannot  bv 

The  virtuous  principles  you   h:'.<! 

that  ex  .M,  whom  you  have  lol^ 

have  wrought  in  you  as  the 

make  a  youth  of  three 

pable  of  comfort  \ipov,  ro  poi*- 

icrTiun 

but  you  will  honour   his   nv 

to  triumph  over  his  grave,  l.vemj 
in  riot,  excef?,  and  debauchery,  what 
he  putchalied  with  fo  much  i; 
dence,  and  whfdom.  This  is  the  trueway 
to  ftiew  the  ier.ic  you  ,  ttr  lols, 

an(i  to  take  away  >   of  others 

upon  the  occalion.     You  camiv. 
your  I  .  u  may 

.     • 


CXCIII.    THURSDAY,    OCTOBKR   n. 

1NC.ENTEM    FORJBtJS    POMUS   AtTA    SUPFT 

.MAM.    SALUT  AN'I   UM    1  .     X.  U  t  Hit  .     L'M>AM. 

VlR  .    II.   VER.  ^ 

HIS  LORDSHIP'S  PALACF.,  FROM  IT'S  STAT^T  Y  DOORS, 
A  FLOOD  OF  LEVIf  ,  MORTALS  FOURS. 


WH  F.  N  we  look  round  r  : 

behold  the   Itiar.Ly   vr.rict)    ut' 
faces  and  perion^  whi: 
with  hu finds  and  hurry,  it  is  uo  unpk-a- 
to  m  ike  guelfcb  at  their 
.  judfcc  by  their 


'.  that  fo  an  . 

s  their  preicnt  attention.     Of  afj 
•sly  crowd,  there  are  none  wh» 
vould  give  ;  ed   to  fuch  in- 

quiries better  diverfion 

•vc  call  good  courtiers, 
.  * 
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and  fuch  as  are  afliduous  at  the  levees  of" 
great  men.  Thefe  worthies  are  got  into 
an  habit  of"  being  fervile  with  an  air,  and 
enjoy  a  certain  vanity  in  being  known 
for  underftanding  how  the  world  paries. 
In  the  pleafure  of  this  they  can  rile 
early,  go  abroad  fleek  and  well-drerfcd, 
with  no  other  hope  or  purpofe,  but  to 
make  a  bow  to  a  man  in  court- favour, 
^e  thought,  by  fome  insignificant 
fVnile  of  his,  not  a  little  engaged  in  his 
interelts  and  fortunes.  It  is  wondrous, 
that  a  mnn  can  get  over  the  natural  exift- 
ence  and  poflerlion  of  his  own  mind  ib 
far,  as  to  take  delight  either  in  paying 
or  receiving  inch  cold  and  repeated  civi- 
lities. But  what  maintains  the  humour 
is,  that  outward  (how  is  what  moft  men 
purfue  rather  than  real  happinefs.  Thus 
both  the  idol  and  jdolater  equally  im- 
pofe  upon  themfdves  in  pleasing  their 
imaginations  this  way.  But  as  there 
are  very  msny  of  her  majefty's  good 
fubjecls,  who  are  extremely  uneai'y  at 
their  own  feats  in  the  country,  where  all 
from  the  ikies  to  the  center  of  the  earth 
is  their  own,  and  have  a  mighty  long- 
ing to  mine  in  courts,  or  to  be  partners 
in  the  jx>werof  the  world}  I  fay,  for  the 
benefit  of  thefe,  and  others  who  hanker 
after  bting  in  the  whifper  with  great 
men,  and  vexing  their  neighbours  with 
the  changes  they  would  be  capable  of 
making  in  the  appearance  at  a  country 
feifions,  it  would  not  roetbinks  be  amifs 
to  give  an  account  of  that  market  for 
preferment,  a  great  man's  levee. 

For  ought  I  know,  this  commerce  be- 
tween the"  mighty  and  their  llaves,  very 
juftly  reprefented,  might  do  fo  much 
good,  as  to  incline  the  great  to  regard 
biifmefs  rather  than  orientation;  and 
iruke  the  little  know  the  ufe  c; 
time  too  well,  to  fpend  it  in  vain  appli- 
cations and  addrfcfles. 

The  famous  doctor  in  Mocrfklds, 
who  gained  fo  much  reputation  for  his 
horary  predictions,  is  faid  to  have  had 
in  his  parlour  different  ropes  to  little 
bells  which  hung  in  the  room  above 
ftairs,  where  the  doctor  thought  fit  to 
be  oraculous.  If  a  girl  had  been  de- 
ceived by  her  lover,  one  beil  was  pulled; 
and  if  a  peafant  had  loft  a  cow,  the  fer- 
vant  rung  another.  This  method  was 
kept  in  refpec~l  to  all  other  paflions  and 
concerns,  and  the  fkilful  waiter  below 
fifted  the  inquirer,  and  gave  the  doftor 
notice  accordingly.  The  levee  of  a 
great  man  is  Isid  after  the  fame  manner, 


and  twenty  whifpers,  falfe  alarms,  and 
private  intimations,  pals  backward  and 
forward  from  the  porter,  the  valet,  and 
the  patron  himfeif,  before  the  gaping 
crew,  who  are  to  pay  their  court,  are 
gathered  together:  when  the  fcene  is 
ready,  the  doors  fly  open  and  diicover 
his  lordfhip. 

There  are  jfeveral  ways  of  making  this 
firft  appearance*  You  may  be  either 
half-drefled,  and  warning  yourfelf,  which 
is  indeed  the  moft  ftatelyj  but  this  way 
of  opening  is  peculiar  to  military  men, 
in  whom  there  is  fomething  graceful  in 
expohng  themfelves  naked}  but  the  po- 
liticians or  civil  officers,  have  ufuaJly 
affected  to  be  more  referved,  and  prefer  ve 
a  certain  chaftity  of  deportment.  Whe- 
ther it  be  hieroglyphical  or  not,  this  dif- 
ference in  the  military  and  civil  lift,  I 
will  not  fay,  but  have  ever  underftood 
the  faft  to  be,  that  the  clofe  minifter  i« 
buttoned  up,  and  the  brave  officer  opea- 
breafted  on  thefe  occafions. 

However  that  is,  I  humbly  conceive 
the  buiinefs  of  a  levee  is  to  receive  the 
acknowledgments  of  a  multitude,  that  a 
man  is  wife,  bounteou*,  valiant,  and 
powerful.  When  the  firft  fliot  of  eyes 
is  made,  it.  is  wonderful  to  obferve  how 
much  fubmifTion  the  patron's  modefty 
can  bear,  and  how  much  fervitude  the 
client's  fpirit  can  defcend  to.  In  the  valt 
multiplicity  of  bxifinefs,  and  the  crowd 
about  him,  my  lord's  parts  are  uiually 
fo  great,  that  to  the  aftoniflimcnt  of  tht 
whole  aflembly,  he  has  fomething  to 
fay  to  every  man  there,  and  that  fo  fuit- 
a'ole  to  his  capacity,  as  any  man  may 
judge  that  it  is  not  without  talents  that 
men  can  arrive  at  great  employments. 
I  have  known  a  great  man  afk  a  flag- 
officer  which  way  was  the  wind,  a. 
commander  of  horfe  the  prefent  price  of 
oats,  and  a  flock-jobber  at  what  dif- 
count  fuch  a  fund  was,  with  as  much 
eafe  as  if  he  had  been  bred  to  each  of 
thole  feveral  ways  of  life.  Now  this  is 
extremely  obliging}  for  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  patron  informs  himfeljf  of 
matters,  he  gives  the  perfon  of  whom 
he  inquires,  an  opportunity  to  exert 
himfeif.  What  adds  to  the  pomp  of 
thofe  interviews  is,  that  it  is  performed 
with  the  greateft  filence  and  order-  ima'- 
ginable.  The  patron  is  ufually  in  the- 
midft  of  the  room,  and  fome  humble 
perlbn  givts  him  a  whifper,  which  his 
lordfhip  anfwr-rs  aloud — '  It  is  well. 
•  Yesy  I  em  of  your  opinion.  Pray 
6  inform 
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'  inform  yourfclf  further,  yon  r 

i'his   happy 

.1  nun 

!  to  a  !>uline!'i  of  a  quite  different 

' 

(.lilted    to. 

<  rjene- 

i:*  it'   there  In-  any    thing  Offered 

,  to  be  in  hslle. 

But  we  arr  row  in  the  Ivight  of  the 

,  and  my  lord's  creatures  have  all 

had  their  whilpt-r-.  round  to  keep  up  the 

;.fthe  things  and  the  dumb  fbow 

it  become  more  genera),     l 

•    that  corner,   and   there   r 
Such-a-onc;  to  r'  -  -'  And  when 

;  ?'  And  i 
juft  before  he  nods  to  another;  and  .n- 

th  hiir, — *  i>ut,  Sir,  I  am  glad 
'  to  fee  you,  now  I  think  of  it.'  Each 
of  tho:  the  next  four  and 

twenty  hours;  and  thofe  who  bow  in 
ranks  undiftinguifhed,  and  by  dozens 
nt  a  time,  think  they  have  very  good 
profpe&s  if  they  may  hope  to  arrive  at 
fuch  notices  half  a  year  hence. 

Th»'  i'it:ri,l  fays,  there  i.,  u  Idom  com- 
mon ienle,  in  high  fortune;  and  one 
would  think  to  behold  a  levee,  that  the 

were  not  only  infatuated  with 
their  (lation,  but  alto  that  they  believed 

ow  were  feized  too ;  elfe  how  is 
it  jjoflible  they  could  think  of  impofing 

themfelves  and  others  in  fuch  a 


degree,  ns  to  fet  up  a  lr 

is  the 

weak  i,  i  men 

are  a  little  exalt 
they  immediately  conceive  tlu'  I 

,   U  d   their  equities  «n^ 
larged  not  only  above  othci 
abovehumancomprehenfiortitfelf.  Thus 
it  is  ordinary  to  fee  a  great  man  attcnj 
one  iiftening,  bow  to  one  a: 
and  to  call  to  a  third  at  the  fa, 
It.mt.     A  girl   in  new  is  not 

more  taken  vith  herfelf,   nor  does  (he 

more  apparent 

even  a  wife  man  in  fuch  a  circumftance 
of  courtfhip.     I  do  not  knew  any 
that  I  ever  thought  fo  very  din 
as  the  affcftntion  which  is  recoi. 
(  ,  to  wit,  that  he  would  dictate  to 

three  feveral  writers  at  the  fame  time. 
This  was  an  ambition  below  the  , 
nefs  and  candour  of  his  mind.      II,  in- 
deed   (if  any  man   had  j  retenl" 
greater  faculties  than  any  other  mortal) 
was  the  perfon;  but  fuch  away  of  act- 
ing is  childifh,  and  inconfiftent  with  the 
manner  of  our  being.     And  it  appears 
from   the  very  nature  of   t 
there  cannot  be  any  thing  effectually 
difpatched  in  the  dihVaotion  of  a  public 

but  the  whole  feems  to  be  a  con- 


ipiracy  of  a  let  of  fervile  llaves,  to  give 
up  their  own  liberty  to  take  away  their 
patron's  underftanding.  T? 


N°  CXCIV.    FRIDAY^OCTOBER  12. 

DIFFICILI  BILE   TUMET  JICUR. 

HOR.  On.  XIII.   LIB.  I.    VEK-4. 


ANGER    BOILS   UP   IN    MY  HOT    LA* UNO  BREAST. 


C  L  A  N  V I  L  . 


THE  j  '  r  fliall  confift  of 

two   letters  which   oblerve  upon 
faults  that  are  eafily  cured  both  in  love 
and  friendship.     In  the  latter,  ;'.s  far  as 
;<ards  converfation,  the  per- 
fon who   neglefts  vihting  an   agrttablc 
tiii;-,d  •'<  p-jnidieJ  in  the  very  tranl^rei- 
lion;  tri-  a  good  companion  is  not  found 
om  we   go  into.     But  the 
:    Love  is  of  a   more  delicate  na- 
xiety  is  inexpr<-iliblc  if 
little  inlbnce  of  kir,:! 

:e  are  things    in   this 

e  which  there  are   not 

,   and  a  man  may  not 

ly  know   how  to   leprefent  what 

into  ten  thouund 

ortu  res.    7"^  be  grave  to  a  man's  mirth* 


unaftentive  to  his  difcourfe,  or  to  inter- 
rupt either  with  fomething  that  B 
a   dilinclination   to   be   entertained    l»y 
him,  has  in  it  fomething  fodiiagreeable, 
that    the  utmolt    Heps  which    may   be 
made  in    fan  her   enmity   cannot   give 
greater  torment.     The   gay   (.'orinna, 
who  fets  up  for  an  indifference  and  In- 
coming heedleffnefs,  gives  her  hufband 
all  the   torment  imaginable  out  o: 
iniblence,  with  this  peculiar  vanity,  that 
(he  is  to  look  as  gay  as  a  maid  in  the 
character  of  a  wife.     It  is  no  matter 
vfhat  is  the  rcafon  of  a  man's  gt      . 
it  be  heavy  as  it  :  happy  man 

is  convinced  that  fhe  means  him  no  dif- 
honour,  but  pines  to  death  becaufe  (he 
will  not  have  fo  much  deference  to  Him 
3B 
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as  to  avoid  the  appearances  of  it.  The 
author  of  the  following  letter  is  per- 
plexed with  an  injury  that  is  in  a  degree 
yet  lefs  criminal,  and  yet  the  fource  of 
the.  utmoft  unhappinefs. 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


I 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

Have  read  your  papers  which  relate 
to  jealuu  Y;  :ir,d  dcfire  your  advice  in 
.b,  which  ycu*will  fay  is  not  com- 
mon. I  have  a  wife,  of  whofe  virtue  I 
am  not  in  the  leaft  doubtful}  yet  I  can- 
not be  fatisfied  me  loves  me,  which 
gives  me  as  great  uneafmefs  as  being 
faulty  the  other  way  would  do.  I  know 
not  whether  I  am  not  yet  more  mifera- 
ble  than  in  that  cafe,  for  me  keeps  pof- 
fefiion  of  my  heart,  without  the  return 
of  her's.  I  would  defire  your  obferva- 
tions  upon  that  temper  in  feme  women 
who  will  not  condescend  to  convince 
their  hufbands  of  their  innocence  or  their 
love,  but  are  wholly  negligent  of  what 
reflections  the  poor  men  make  upon 
their  conduct,  (fo  they  cannot  call  it 
criminal,)  when  at  the  fame  time  a  little 
tendernefs  of  behaviour,  or  regard  to 
fhew  an  inclination  to  pleafe  them, 
would  make  them  intirely  at  eafe.  Do 
not  fuch  women  deferve  all  the  mifm- 
terpretation  which  they  neglect  to  avoid  ? 
Or  are  they  not  in  the  actual  practice  of 
guilt,  who  care  r.ot  whether  ti 
thought  guilty  or  not?  If  my  wife  does 
'themoft  ordinary  thing,  as  vifitin^  her 
filter,  or  taking  the  air  with  her  mother, 
it  is  always  carried  with  the  air  of  a 
fecret :  then  (lie  will  fometimes  tell  a 
thing  of  no  confequence,  as  if  it  was 
only  want  of  memory  made  her  conceal 
it  before;  and  this  is  only  to  dally  with 
my  anxiety.  I  have  complained  to  her 
ef  this  behaviour  in  the  gentled  terms 
imaginable,  and  befeeehed  her  not  to  uie 
him,  who  defined  only  to  live  with  her 
like  an  indulgent  friend,  as  the  molt 
moroie  and  unfochble  hufband  in  the 
; .  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  defcribe 
:rcumftance,  but  it  is  miferable 

-.tion,  that  it  rr. 

mended,  and  yet  no  remedy  en- 

.:•  you,   and  theie 

is  a  phrafe  or  two  in  this  letter 

fhe  \viil   kn  r'.-om  me.     If  we 

:cr.lnnation  which  may 

- 
you  il.  ir  juiiit  thar.k;-  ;  in  the 


mean  time  I  am  (as  much  as  I  can  iq 
this  ambiguous  condition  be  any  thing) 
Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

/""*  IVE  me  leave  to  make  you  a  pre- 
^-"^  fent  of  a  character  not  yet  defcribed 
in  your  papers,  which  is  that  of  a  man 
who  treats  his  friend  with  the  fame  odd 
variety  which  a  fantaftical  female  tyrant 
practices  towards  her  lover.  I  have  for 
feme  time  had  a  friendfhip  with  one  of 
thofe  mercurial  peribns  :  the  rogue  I 
know  loves  me,  yet  takes  advantage  of 
my  fondnels  for  him  to  ufe  me  as  he 
pleafes.  We  are  by  turns  the  bed 
friends  and  the  greateft  ilrangers  ima- 
ginable ;  fometimes  you  would  think  us 
infeparable;  at  other  times  he  avoids  me 
for  a  long  time,  yet  neither  he  nor  I 
know  why.  When  we  meet  next  by 
chance,  he  is  amazed  he  has  not  feen 
me,  is  impatient  for  an  appointment  the 
fame  evening:  and  when  I  expect  he 
mould  have  kept  it,  I  have  known  him 
flip  away  to  another  place  ;  whete  he 
has  fat  reading  the  news,  when  there  is 
no  pod;  fmoaking  his  pipe,  which  he 
felclom  cares  for;  and  ftaring  about  him 
in  company  with  whom  he  has  nothing 
to  do,  as  if  he  wondered  how  K 
there. 

That  I  may  ftate  my  cafe  to  you  the 
more  fully,  I  mall  transcribe  fome  fhort 
minutes  I  have  taken  of  him  in  my  al- 
manack fince  lad  fpring;  for  you  mult 
know  there  are  certain  ilafons  in  the 
year,  according  to  which,  I  will  not  lay 
our  friend/hip,  but  the  enjoyment  of  it, 
rifes  or  falls.  In  March  and  April  he 
was  as  various  as  the  weather  5  in  May 
and  part  of  June  I  found  him  the  fpright- 
lied  bed-humoured  fellow  in  the  world; 
in  the  dog-days  he  was  much  upon  the 
indolent;  in  September  very  agreeable, 
but  very  bufy;  and  iince  the  g'.afs  fell 
lad  to  changeable,  he  has  made  three 
appointments  with  me, 'and  broke  them 
one.  However  I  have  good  hopes 
of  him  this  winter,  :f  you 

will  lend  me  vour  aftittance  to  reform 
him,  which  will  be  a  great  eafe  and  plea- 
fure  to,  Sir, 

Your  mod  humble  fervant. 
OCT.  Q,  T 

1711. 
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,  W  JW<r«v  of  u  wxisv  nfjn<rv  ^ 
Okf'fcr.  «>  ua/.'^n  TI  J1*  atf^aJiXw  /uty'  ovtiaf. 

HES.  OPER.  ET  DIER.  LIB  i.  vi*.  40. 

FOOLS,  NOT  TO  KNOW  THAT  HALT  EXCEEDS  THE  WHOLE, 
NOR  THE  6REAT  BLESSINGS  OF  A  FRUGAL  BOARD. 

perance  prevents  them ;  if  evcrcif  • 
the  veflfels,  temperance    neither  latiates 
nor  overftrains  them;  if  exerc id- 
proper  ferments  in  the  luimoui   . 
promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
temperance  gives  nature  her  fufl  play, 
and  enables  her  to  exert  herfelf  in  all 
her  force  and  vigour;  if  exercife  difli- 
pates  a  growing  diltemper,  tempi 
Itarves  it. 

Phyfic,  for  the  molt  part,  is  nothing 
elfe  but  the  fubftitute  of  exercife  and 
temperance.  Medicines  are  indeed  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  in  acute  diitempers, 
that  cannot  wait  the  flow  operations  of 
thefe  two  great  inftrumcnts  of  health; 
but  did  men  live  in  an  habitual  courfe 
of  exercife  and  temperance,  there  would 
be  but  little  occafion  for  them.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  thofe  parts  of  the 
world  are  the  moft  healthy,  where  they 
fubfiit  by  the  chace;  and  that  men  lived 
Jongelt  when  their  lives  were  employed 
in  hunting,  and  when  they  had  little 
food  betides  what  they  caught.  Blister- 
ing, clipping,  bleeding,  are  felclom  of 
it  to  the  idle  and  intemperate;  as 
all  thofe  inward  applications  which  are 
ib  much  in  practice  among  us,  arc  for 
the  molt  part  nothing  elle  but  expedients 
to  make  luxury  confident  with  health. 
The  apothecary  is  perpetually  employed 
in  countermining  the  cook  and  the  vint- 
ner. It  is  laid  of  Diogenes,  that  meet- 
ing a  young  man  who  was  going  to  a 
tea  It,  he  took  him  up  in  the  Itreet  and 
1  him  home  to  his  friends,  as  one 
;s  running  into  imminent  danger, 
had  luj  not  prevented  him.  What  would 

.-  at  the  gluttony  of  a  modern 
\Vould  not  he  have  thov. 
of  a  family  mad,  and  have  begged 
•;ints  to  tu  hands,  had 

-  !,  rim,  and  fiefhj 
\2^r,   wines   and 
of  twenty 

.it  herbs,   fatf^es  of  an  hundred 
ingredients,  confections,  and  fruits  of 
3  B  *        numburiefs 


is  a  ftory  in  the  Arabian 
X    Nights  Tales  of  a  king  who  h;id 
:  mguifhed  under  an  ill   habit  of 
uut  had  taken  abundance  of  re- 
to  no  purpofc.     At  length. 
ble,  a  plivt;i;.in  cured  him  by  the 
following  method:  he  took  an  hollow 
Kill  of  wood,  and  filled   it  with  feveral 
;  after  which  he   clofed   it  up   fo 
::dly  that  nothing  appeared.     He 
!  kewifctook  a  mall,  and  ?.fu-r  having 
•I  the  handle  and  that  part  which 
the  ball,  he  inclofed  in  them  fe- 
.  after  the  fame  manner  as  in 
•ii   itfelf.     Fie  then    ordered  the 
fultsn,  who  was  his  patient,  to  exercife 
(early  in  the  morning  with  thefe 
.  .'.itrumer.ts,  until  inch 
is  he  fliould  fweat:  when,  as  the 
•->es,  the  virtue  of  the  medicaments 
Mvough  the  wood,    had  fo 
•n  influence  on  the  fultan's  con- 
n,  that  they  cured  him  of  an  in- 
•ion  which  all    the  compo 
lie   had  taken  inwardly  had  not 
able  to  remove.     This  ealtern  allegory 
'y  contrived  to  (hew  us  how  be- 
•s  to  health,  and 

-cercife  is  the  moft  effectual  phylic. 

I    have  defcribed  in  my  hundred  and 

,ih  paper,  from  the  general  ftruc- 

fme  and  mechanifm  of  an  human  bo- 

".v  abfolntely  neceflTary  exercife  is 

•ion :    I    fhall    in  this 

!i  ecomn\f nd  ;i  great  prefcrvative  of 
,  which  in  many  cafes  produces 
s  exercife,  and  may  in 
ineafure  ftipply  :  whore 

'. -xt-rciic    aio  v.-anting. 
Tlie  preservative  I  am 
tempei-ance,  which  has  thofe  .particular 
adva;v  •  e    nil  otht ; 

,  that  it  may  be  pi?:. 

• 

* 
• 

;'-,   ex- 

'•)fs  of  time.     Jf 
:  ij>€iiluitie$,, tem- 
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mmiberlefs  fweets  and  flavours  ?  What 
unnatural  motions  and  rounterferments 
mult  fxich  a  medley  of  intemperance 
produce  in  the  body  ?  For  my  part,  when 
I  behold  a  faflriontible  table  let  out  in 
all  it's  magnificence,  I  fancy  that  I  fee 
gouts  and  droplies,  fevers  and  lethar- 
gies, with  other  innumerable  diftem- 
pers,  lying  in  ambufcade  among  the 
dimes. 

Nature  delights  in  the  moft  plain  and 
funple  diet.  Every  animal  but  man 
Jkeeps  to  one  difh.  Herbs  are  the  food 
of  this  fpecies,  ii(h  of  that,  and  flelh  of 
a  third.  Man  falls  upon  every  thing 
that  comes  in  his  way,  not  the  iinallelt 
fruit  or  excrefence  of  the  earth,  fcarcea 

or  a  mum  room  can  efcape  him. 
It  is  impoflible  to  lay  down  any  de- 
terminate rule  for  temperance,  becaufe 
what  is  luxury  in  one  may  be  tempe- 
rance in  another;  but  there  are  few  that 
have  lived  any  time  in  the  world,  who 
are  not  judges  of  their  own  conftitu- 
tione,  ib  far  as  to  know  what  kinds  and 
what  proportions  of  food  do  belt  agree 
with  them.  Were  I  to  confider  my 
readers  as  my  patients,  and  toprefcribe 
inch  a  kind  of  temperance  as  is  accom- 
modated to  all  perfons,  and  fuch  as  is 
particularly  fuitable  to  our  climate  and 
way  of  living,  I  would  copy  the  follow- 
ing rules  of  a  very  eminent  phyhcian. 
Make  your  whole  repaft  out  of  one 
difh.  If  you  indulge  in  a  fecond, 
avoid  drinking  any  thing  ftrong,  until 
you  have  finished  your  meal;  at  the 
lame  time  abllain  from  all  fauces,  or 
at  leaft  fuch  as  are  not  the  moft  plain 
and  fimple.'  A  man  could  not  be 
well  guilty  of  gluttony,  if  he  ftuck  to 
thefe  few  obvious  and  eafy  rules.  In 
the  firft  cafe,  there  would  be  no  variety 
of  taftes  to  folicit  his  palate  and  occafion 
excefsj  nor  in  the  fecond,  any  artificial 
provocatives  to  relieve  fatiety,  and  create 
a  falfe  appetite.  Were  I  to  prefcribe  a 
rule  for  drinking,  it  mould  be  formed 
upon  a  faying;  quoted  by  Sir  William 
Temple—'  The  firft  glafs  for  myfelf, 

*  the   fecond  for  my  friends,  the  third 

*  for  good-humour,  and  the  fourth  for 

*  mine  enemies.'    But  becaufe  it  is  im- 
pofllble  for  one  wko  lives  in  the  world 
to  diet  himfelf  always  in  fo  philolbphical 
a  manner,    I   think  every  man  fhould 
liave  his  days  of  abftinence,  according 
as  his  conftitution  will  permit.     Thele 
are  great  reliefs  to  natuie,  as  they  qua- 
lity her  for  itfuggiiug  with  hunger  and 


thirlr,  whenever  any  diftemper  or  duty 
of  life  may  put  her  upon  luch  diffi- 
culties; and  at  the  fame  time  give  her 
an  opportunity  of  extricating  herielf 
from  her  oppreffions,  and  recovering  the 
feveral  tones  and  fprings  of  her  diftend- 
ed  veflfels.  Befides  that  abftinence  well 
timed  often  kills  a  ficknefs  in  embryo, 
and  deftroys  the  firft  feeds  of  an  indif- 
pofition.  It  is  obferved  by  two  cr  tlnxe 
ancient  authors,  that  Socrates,  notwith- 
ftanding  he  lived  in  Athens  during  that 
great  plague,  which  has  made  fo  much 
nolle  through  all  ages,  and  has  been  ce- 
lebrated at  different  times  by  fuch  emi- 
nent hands;  I  fay,  notwithstanding  that 
he  lived  in  the  time  of  this  devouring 
peftilence,  he  never  caught  the  leaft  5n- 
ieclion,  which  thefe  writers  unanimoully 
afcribe  to  that  uninterrupted  temperance 
which  he  always  obferved. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  mention  an 
obfervation  which  I  have  often  made, 
upon  reading  the  lives  of  the  philofo- 
phers,  and  comparing  them  with  any 
feries  of  kings  or  great  men  of  th..-  lair.j 
number.  If  we  confider  thelc  ancient 
fages,  a  great  part  of  whole  philofbphy 
confifteci  in  a  temperate  and  abftemious 
courle  of  life,  one  would  think  the  life 
of  a  philofopher  and  the  life  of  a  man 
were  of  two  different  dates.  For  we 
find  that  the  generality  of  thele  wife  men 
were  nearer  an  hundred  than  iixty  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  their  refpcctive 
death?.  But  the  moft  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  the  efficacy  of  temperance  to- 
wards the  procuring  of  Jong  lire,  is  what 
we  meet  with  in  a  lit;le  book  published 
by  Lewis  Cornaro  the  Venetian;  which 
I  the  rather  mention,  becaule  it  is  of 
undoubted  credit,  as  the  late  Venetian 
Tudor,  who  was  of  t.ie  fame  fami- 
ly, attefted  more  than  cnce  in  conver- 
fation,  when  he  refided  in  England. 
Cornaro,  who  was  the  author  of  the  lit- 
tle treatife  I  am  mentioning,  w,as  of  an 
infirm  con  ft  jti  -til  about  forty, 

when  byobftin.tr-. .  .man  exaci 

courle  of  temperance,  he  recovx. 
perfect  ftate  of  health;  imbmuch  that  at 
fourfcore  he  published  his  bo:>k,  vvhich 
has  been  t>anilaOed  into  Engiifli  under 
the  title  of  '  Sure  and  certain  Ai 
'  of  attaining  a  lon^  and  iie.-'.itliy  Life.* 
He  lived  to  give  a  th.ni 
tion  of  it,   and  after  t-d  his 

hundredth    year,  died  wi'iout  :• 
agony,  and  like  one  w!io   , 
The  tieutiie  I  mention  has  been 

notice 
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notice  of  by  feveral    eminent  authors, 
written  with  inch  chetr- 

fulnefs,  religion,  ami  good  (enle, 

temperance 
!  he  mixture  of  the  old 

the*  a  recommendation 

k  dil'avdii  to  it. 


ng  i lefignc  as  a  fequel 

to  that  upon  exeicife,  1  have  n 
conlidered  t  as  it  is  a  moral 

virtue,  which  1   fliall  make  the   i 

i  lure  f peculation,  Lu; 
tht  means  ot  health. 


N°  CXCVI.     MONDAY,    OCTOBER  15. 
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TRUE    HA?PINESS  13  TO   NO    ?LACE   CONFIN'n, 
BUT   8TJLL   IS    FOUND   IN    A   CONTENTED    MIND. 


MR.    STZCTATOR, 

Tis  a  particular  fault  which 
I  lutw  '.".  mod  of  themo- 

,  and  that  is,  that  they 
are   always   profeffing   themfelves  and 
teaching  others  to  be  happy.    This  ftate 
is  not  to  be  arrived  at  in  this  life;  there- 
fore I  would  recommend  to  you  to  talk, 
in  an  humbler  itrain  than  your  nrede- 
ccllors  have  done,  and  inftead  of  pre- 
fuming  to  be  happy,  inftru6l  us  only  to 
The   thoughts  of   him  who 
*vould  be  difcreet  and  aim  at  practicable 
things,  Ihould  turn  upon  allaying  our 
pain~  rather   than  promoting  our  joy. 
Great  inquietude  is  to  be  avoided,  but 
great  felicity  is  not  to  be  attained.  The 
iefion  is  equanimity,  a  regularity 
,r,  which  is  a  little  above  chear- 
fulnefs,  and  below  mirth.    Chearfulnefs 
'o  be  fupported  it  a  man  is 
out  of  pain,  but  mirth  to  a  prudent  man 
fhould  always  be  accidental :  it  mould 
naturally  arife  out  of  the  occafion,  and 
the  occafion  feldom  be  laid  for  it;  for 
•crnpeis  who  want   mirth   to  be 
pleafed,  arc  like  the  conftitutions  which 
flag  without  the  uie  of  brandy.    There- 
fore, I  lay,  let  your  precept  be—*  Be 
*  eafy.'    That  mind  is  diflolute  and  un- 
ned,  which  muft  be  hurried  out  of 
by  loud  laughter  or  lenfual  plea- 
ftiie,  or  elfe  be  wholly  unacYive. 

Fhere  ai'e  a  couple  of  old  inlows  of 
my  acquaintance  who  meet  every  day 
and  I'moke  a  pipe,  and  by  their  mutual 
love  to  each  other,  though  they  have 
men  of  bulinefs  and  buftle  in  the 
world,  enjoy  a  greater  tranquillity  than 
either  rked  himfeif  into 

by  any  chapter  ^f  Son;-ca.     Indolence 
of  body  and  mind,  when  we  aim  at  no 
•Vequently  enjoyed;  but 
the    » -  y  after   liappinels   has 


fomcthing  reftlefs  in  it,  which  a  msra 
who  lives  in  a  feries  of  temperate  meals, 
friendly  converfations,  and  eafy  fluin- 
bers,  gives  himfeif  no  trouble  about. 
While  men  of  refinement  are  talking  of 
tranquillity,  he  poflcllcs  it. 

What  1  would  by  thele  broken  eit- 
prcflions  recommend  to  you,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, is,  that  you  would  fpeak  of  the 
way  of  life,  which  plain  men  may  pur- 
fue,  to  fill  up  the  fpaces  of  time  with  la- 
tisfaftion.  It  is  a  lamentable  circum- 
ftance,  that  wifdom,  or,  as  you  call  ir, 
philofophy,  mould  furnifh  ideas  only  for 
the  learned;  and  that  a  man  muft  be  a 
philofopher  to  know  how  to  pafs  away 
his  time  agreeably.  It  would  therefore 
be  worth  your  pains  to  place  in  an  hand- 
fome  light  the  relations  and  affinities 
among  men,  which  render  their  con- 
verfation  with  each  other  fo  grateful, 
that  the  highcft  talents  give  but  an  im- 
potent pleafurein  comparifon  with  them. 
You  may  find  defcriptions  and  dif- 
courfes  which  will  render  the  fire-fide 
of  an  honeft  artificer  as  entertaining  a& 
your  own  club  is  to  you.  Good-nature 
has  an  endlels  fource  of  pleafures  in  it; 
and  the  reprelentation  of  domeftic  life 
filled  with  it's  natural  gratifications, 
(inltead  of  the  neceftary  vexations  which 
are  generally  infifted  upon  in  the  writing* 
of  the  witty)  will  bo  a  very  good  office 
tofociety. 

The  vicirTittides  of  labour  and  reft  in 
the  lower  part  of  mankind  make  their 
being  pafs  away  wi-.h  that  fort  of  relifli 
\vluc  h  we  exprefs  by  the  word  Comfort; 
and  Ihould  be  treated  of  by  you,  who 
are  a  Spectator,  as  well  as  fuch  lubje&s 
which  appear  indeed  more  fpeculative, 
but  are  lefs  inltruclive.  In  a  word. 
Sir,  Iwoul-  :rn  you r  thoughts 

to  ;he  advaiua^c  of  fuch  as  want  yo» 


and  /hew  that  funplicity,  inno- 
,    indxmry,  and  temp 
arts  which  lead  to  tranqniili 

,  wiKlom,    knowled;; 
contemplation.     lam,  Sir,  your  moil 
humble  iervant, 

T.  B. 


HACKNEY,    OCT.  12. 
MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  the  young  woman  whom  yon 
•*•  did  ib  much  mftice  to  ibme  time  ago, 
in  acknowledging  that  I  am  perfect  mii- 
treis  of  the  fan,  and  ufe  it  with  the  in- 
moft  knowledge  and  dexterity.  Indeed 
the  world,  as  malicious  as  it  is,  \vi'i 
allow,  that  from  an  hurry  of  laughter  I 
recollecl  myftlf  the  mod  iuddenly,  make 
a  curteiy,  and  let  fall  my  hands  before 
me,  doling  my  fan  at  the  fame  inltanfj 
the  beft  of  any  woman  in  England.  I 
am  not  a  little  delighted  that  I  have  had 
your  notice  and  approbation;  and  how- 
ever other  young  women  may  nlry  me 
out  of  envy,  I  triumph  in  it,  and  de- 
mand a  place  in  your  frienclfliip.  You 
mult  therefore  permit  me  to  lay  before 
ic  prefent  ft  ate  of  my  mind.  I 
was  reading;  your  Spectator  of  the  ninth 
inrtant,  and  thought  the  circumftance 
of  the  afs  divided  between  two  bundles 
of  hay  which  equally  affefted  his  fenfes, 
was  a  lively  repreicntation  of  my  prefent 
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condition:  for  you  are  to  know  that  I 
am  extremely  enamoured  with  two  young 
gentlemen  who  at  this  time  pretend  to 
me.  One  muft  hide  nothing  when  one 
is  afking  advice,  therefore  I  will  own 
to  you  that  I  am  very  amorous  and  very 
covetous.  My  lover  Will  is  very 
and  my  lover  Tom  very  handfome.  I 
can  have  either  of  them  when  I  pleafe: 
but  when  I  debate  the  qucftion  in  my 
own  mind,  I  cannot  take  Tom  for  fear 
of  lofmg  Will's  eftatej  nor  enter  xipon 
Will's  eftate,  and  bid  adieu  to  Tom's 
perfon.  I  am  very  young, "and  yet  no 
one  in  the  world,  dear  Sir,  has  the  main 
chance  more  in  her  head  than  my- 
f'elf.  Tom  is  the  gayeft,  the  blitheft 
creature!  He  dances  well,  is  very  civil 
rill  hours  and  feafons. 
Oh,  he  is  the  joy  of  my  eyes  !  But  then 

,  Will  is  ib  very  rich  and  careful 

main.     How  many  pretty  drefTes 

does  Torn  appear  in  to  charm  me  !  But 

t  immediately  occurs  to  me,  that 
a  man  of  his  circumftances  is  fo  much 
the  poorer.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have 
examined  both  thefe  defires  of 
love  and  avarice,  and  upon  ftriftly 
weighing  the  matter,  I  begin  to  think  I 
mall  be  covetous  longer  than  fond; 
therefore  if  you  have  nothing  to  fay  to 
the  contrary,  I  (hall  take  Will.  Alas, 
poor  Tom  !  Your  humble  fervant, 
T  "  BlDDYlOVELESS. 


N°  CXCVII,    TUESDAY,    OCTOBER  16. 

ALTER  RIXATUR    DE  LANA   S^PK   CAPR1NA,    ET 
PROPUGNAT    NUGIS    ARMATUS:     SCILICET,     UT   NON 

SIT  MIHI  PRIMA  FIDES;   ET  VERE   CLUOD  PLACET,  UT  NON 

ACKITER    ELATREM,    PRETIUM    /ETAS    ALTERA    SORDET. 
AMBIGITUR    Q_U  I  O    ENIM?     CASTOR    SCI  AT,   AN    DOCILIS   PLUS, 
BHUNDVSIUM    NUMICI    MELIUS   VIA    DUCAT,    AN    APPI. 

HOR-.  Er.  XVlii.   LIB.  I.  TER:  jr. 

ONE   STRIVES   FOR    TRIFLES,    AND   FOR    TOYS    CONTENDS: 

HE  is  IN  EARNEST;  WHAT  HE  SAYS,  DEFENDS: 

*  THAT    I    SHOULD    NOT    BE    TRUSTED,    RIGHT    OR    WRONG, 

*  OR  BE  DEBARR'D  THE  FREEDOM  OF  MY  TONGUE, 

*  AND    NOT    BAWL    WHAT    I   PLEASE:     TO   PART    WITH    THIS, 
'    1    THINK    ANOTHER    LIFE   TOO    MEAN    A    PRICE.' 

THE    QJUESTION    IS  —  *VRAY.   AVHA-T?' WHY,   WHICH    CAN    BOASTf 

OR    DOCILIS,     OR     CASTOR,    KNOWING    MOST} 

OR    WHETHER    T  H  R  o'   NUMICUM    B  F-  N  '  T    AS    GOOD 

TO   FAIR    BRUNDCSHJM,    AS    T  il  E    APPIAN    ROAD. 

CftEECH. 


E-VERY  age  a  man  pafies  through, 
and  way  of  life  he  engages  in,  has 
fome  particular  vice  or  imperfection  na- 
turally cleaving  to  it,  which  it  wii!  re- 


quire his  nicei!  care  to  avoid.  The  fe- 
veral  weakntiTcs,  towhi.h  youth,  old 
age,  and  manhood,  are  expofed,  have 
long  fmce  been  i'et  down  'by  many  both 

of 
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0f  the  poet? 

• 

thor  v!  f"  thole  ill 

• 

I 

>  tte\l  ami  brought 
up. 

\   the  more  furprifed  to  find  this 
i  fo  little  touched  on,   lince  what 
I  urn  here  ("peaking  of  is  To  ;i> 
not   to  d'cupe  the  moft  vuli, 

is  men  arc  rhiJly  con- 
in,  does  not  only  up. 
turn  to  t!u  ir  mind-,  Inn  i 
often  apparent   in  their  out 
viour,  and  fome  of  the  moll  Jnd, 
aliens  of  their  lives.     It  is  this  air  dif- 
fufing  itfelf  over  the  whole  man,  which 
helps  us  to  find  out  a  perlon  at  his  firlt 
.nice  ;  ib  that  the  molt  caixid's  ob- 
f. nicies  he  can  fcarce  be  m.r 
in  the  carnage  of  a  feanun  or  the  gait 
of  a  taylor. 

The  liberal  arts,   though  they  may 
pofTibl  ,  ur  external 

mien  rid  behaviour,  make  fo  il 

mind,  as  is  very  apt 

The  mat  will  take  little 

lefs  th  in  the  mull  com- 

mon difcourfe,  and  t!4  fchoolman  is  as 
i  friend  to  definitions  and  fyllo- 
giiins.     The  phyfician  and  divine  are 
often  heard  to  diclate  in   private  com- 
panies with  the  fame  authority  which 
:c>  cile  over  their  patients  and  dif- 
<         ;  while  the  lawyer  is  putting 
and  railing  matter  for  disputation  out  of 

•  occurs. 

I  may  poflibly  fome  time  or  «Ker 
animadvert  more  at  laroe  on  the  parti- 
cular fault  each  profdTu>n  is  molt  in- 
fected with;  but  (hall  at  preient  wholly 
myfelf  to  the  cure  of  what  I  lall 
mentioned,  namely  th:;t  fpirit  of  ilrii'e 
and  contention  in  the  converfatkms  of 

nen  of  the  long  : 
This  is  the  more  ordinary,  be. 
thefe  gentlemen  regarding  argument  as 
their  own  vince,  "an  ', 

?*tcn  .   think 

They 

are  Viewing  in  common  talk  how  zea- 
-.le  in  court, 
::uemly  forget  1 

. 

pufh»s  this  matter  fo 


far,  tl  :  :  has 

known  but  few  picaclei 
rable 

The  n  of  goo4 

i)iit   dry   coi 

;iving  me 

gaged  with  a  young  wi  : 

*  I  w.t 

captain,    *  wiil.-.ut   :>; 

to  that  mip. 
'  general's   ! 

*  was   foui-, 

'  the  Templar   o:  born. 

'  The  young  lawyer  immediately  took 

*  me  up,  and  by  reafoning  above  a  quar- 

*  ter  of  an  hour  i  ; 

*  f ;w  he  understood  nothing 

'  voured  to  mew  me  that  my  opinion* 

*  were  ill -grounded.   Upon 
the  captain,  *  to  avoid  anv* 

4  teltb,  I  told  him,  that  truly  I  I; 

'  confidered    thole    llvtral    arguments 

'  which  he  had  brought  a^ainll  in. 

*  that  there  might  be  a  great  deal  in 

. — "  Ay,  but,"  lays  my  anta- 
•*  gonift,  who  would  not  let  me 

*  Ib,  "  there  are  feveral   things  to  be 
"  urged   in    favour   of  your   opinion, 

Ja  you  haw  omitted}1'  and 

*  upon  begun  to  fliine  on  the  other  fide 

*  of  the  quellion.     Upon  this,'  lays  the 
captain,  «  I  came  over  to  my  firlt 

'  ments,  and  entirely  acquiefced 

'  reafons    for    my    fo    doing.      Upon 

'  which   the. Templar   -i^ain   rec 

:«>nner  pothuv,  and  confuted  both 

*  himi'df  and  mea  third  time.  In  mort,* 
lays  mv  friend,  '  I   f-.und  he  was   re- 

*  folved  to  keep  me  at,  fword's  length, 

*  and  never  let  me  rlofe  with  him,  fo 
'   that  I  had  nothing  left  but  to  hold  my 

*  tongue,   and  give  my  antagor.: 

'  lea\  Jiy>  w^10  ^ 

J,  like  Hudibns,   "  could   Hill 
"  change  fides,  and  itill  confute." 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  re- 
garded our  inns  of  court  as  i. 

"en  and  law-givers,  which 
me  often  frequent  that  part  of  th. 
with 

Upon  my  call!  ly  at  one  of 

the  molt  noted  T.  ! 

found  the  wliole  room,  which  \v 

of  vo'.  1 

'\  of  which  was    .  i- 

j- 

late  mini, 
ded  with  great  \ 
. 
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were  propofed  by  Tome,  and  rejected  by 
others  5  the  demolifhing  of  Dunkirk  was 
fo  eagerly  infilled  on,  and  fo  warmly 
controverted,  as  had  like  to  have  pro- 
duced a  challenge.  In  fhort,  I  obferved 
that  the  defire  of  victory,  whetted  with 
the  little  prejudices  of  party  and  intereft, 
generally  carried  the  argument  to  fuch 
a  height,  as  made  the  difputants  infen- 
fibly  conceive  an  averfion  towards  each 
other,  and  part  with  the  higheit  diffatif- 
faftion  on  both  fides. 

The  managing  an  argument  hand- 
fomely  being  lb  nice  a  point,  and  what 
I  have  feen  fo  very  tew  excel  in,  I  mail 
here  fet  down  a  few  rules  on  that  head, 
which,  among  other  things,  I  gave  in 
writing  to  a  young  kinfman  of  mine, 
who  had  made  fo  great  a  proficiency  in 
the  law,  that  he  began  to  plead  in  com- 
pany upon  every  fubjecl  that  was  ftarted. 
Having  the  entire  manufcript  by  me, 
I  may,  perhaps,  from  time  to  time, 
publim  fuch  parts  of  it  as  I  mall  think 
requifite  for  the  inftruction  of  the  Bri- 
tith  youth.  What  regards  my  prefent 
purpofe  is  as  follows : 

Avoid  difputes  as  much  as  peffible. 
In  order  to  appear  eafy  and  well-bred  in 
converfation,'  you  may  aflure  yourfelf 
that  it  requires  more  wit,  as  well  ?.s 
more  good-humour,  to  improve  than  to 
contradict  the  notions  of  another:  but  if 
yo\i  are  at  any  time  obliged  to  enter  on 
an  argument,  give  your  reafons  with 
the  utmoft  coolnefs  and  modefty,  two 
things  which  icarce  ever  fail  of  making 
an  imnrefTion  on  the  hearers.  Beiides, 
if  you  are  neither  dogmatical,  nor  fhew 
either  by  your  actions  or  words,  that 
you  are  full  of  yourfelf,  all  will  the 
more  heartily  rejoice  at  your  victory. 
Nay,  mould  you  be  pinched  in  your 
argument,  you  may  make  ycur  retn-at 
w.th  a  very  good  grace:  you  were  never 
pofitive,  and  are  new  glad  to  be  better 
informed .  This  has  made  fome  approve 
the  Socratical  way  of  reafoning,  where 
\\hileyou  fcarce  affirm  anything,  you 
can  hardly  be  caught  in  an  abfurdityj 
and  though  ponToly  you  are  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  over  another  to  your  opi- 
nion, which  is  firmly  fixed,  you  feem 
only  to  dsfire  information  from  him. 

In  order  to  keep  that  temper  which  is 

fo  difficult,  and  vet  lb  neceiTary  to  pre- 

you  may  pleafe  to  consider,  that 

nothing  can  be  more  unjuft  or 

lousj  than  to  be  angry  with  another  be- 


caufe  he  is  not  of  your  opinion.  The 
intererts,  education,  and  means,  by 
which  men  attain  their  knowledge,  are 
fo  very  different,  that  it  is  impoflible 
they  fhould  all  think  alike ;  and  he  has 
at  leaft  as  much  reafon  to  be  angry  with 
you,  as  you  with  him.  Sometimes,  to 
keep  yourfelf  cool,  it  may  be  of  fervice 
to  aflc  yourfelf  fairly,  what  might  have 
been  your  opinion,  had  you  all  the  biafes 
of  education  and  interen  your  adverfarv 
may  poffibly  have  ?  But  if  you  contend 
for  the  honour  of  victory  alone,  you 
may  lay  down  this  as  an  infallible  max- 
im, that  you  cannot  make  a  more  fa  lie 
ftep,  or  give  your  antagonists  a  greater 
advantage  over  you,  than  by  falling  into 
a  paffion. 

When  an  argument  is  over,  how 
many  weighty  reafon s  does  a  man  re- 
collect,  which  his  heat  and  violence  made 
him  utterly  forget! 

It  is  yet  more  abfurd  to  be  angry 
with  a  man  becaufe  he  does  not  appre- 
hend the  force  of  your  reafons,  or  give 
weak  ones  of  his  own.  If  you  argus 
for  reputation,  this  makes  your  v 
tbeeaiier;  he  is  certainly  in  all  refpects 
an  object  of  your  pity,  rather  than 
anger;  and  if  he  cannot  comprehend 
what  you  do,  you  ought  to  thank  Na- 
ture for  her  favours,  who  has  given 
you  lb  much  the  clearer  underftanding. 
.  You  may  pleafe  to  add  this  confide- 
ration,  that  among  your  equals  no  one 
values  your  anger,  which  only  preys 
upon  ifsmafterj  and  perhaps  you  may 
rind  it  is  not  very  confident  either  with 
prudence  or  your  cafe,  to  punifh  your- 
felf whenever  you  meet  with  a  fool  or  a 
knave. 

Lailly,  If  you  propofe  to  yourfelf  the 
true  end  of  argument,  which  is  infor- 
mation, it  may  be  a  feafonable  check 
to  your  paffion ;  for  if  you  fearch  purely 
after  truth,  it  will  be  almoft  indifferent 
to  you  where  you  find  it.  I  cannot  in 
this  place  omit  an  obfervation  which  I 
have  often  made,  namely,  that  nothing 
procures  a  man  more  elteem  and  lei's 
envy  from  the  whole  company,  than  if 
he  chuibs  the  part  of  moderator,  with- 
out engaging  direftly  on  either  fide  in  a 
difpute.  This  gives  him  the  character 
of  impartial,  furniflieshim  with  an  op- 
portunity of  fifting  things  to  the  bottom, 
ihewing  his  judgment,  and  of  fometimes 
makire  hand  fome  compliments  to  each 
of  the  contending  parties. 

I  fhall 
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A  Y  ,     O  C '] 


r  i  R  v .?   I.  U  P  o  i  »r  M   !>  R  *  n  \   i;  «,  ;•  A  c  i  u  M 
SECTAMUR    riTKO,     «_U  O  *'  u  H  I  M  U  3 
FALL!  UOEKE   EST   Ti 

\vr,   LIKE   THE  STAC,    THE   B  R  I  N  D  T.  D  Wyl 
AND,   WHEN    RETREAT   IS    VICTORY, 
RUSH  ON,    THOUGH   SURE    TO   DIi;. 


THERE   is  a  fnecies  of  • 
whom  I  fliall  diftinguim 
n.ime  of  Salamanders.     Now  a  Sala- 
mander is  a  kind  of  heroine  in  chsltity, 
that  treads  upon  fire,  and  Jives  in  the 
of  flames  without?  being  hurt.    A 
lander  knows  no  diftinction  of  fex 
in  thofe  me  converfes  with,  grows  fa- 
miliar with  a  ftranger  at  finfc  light,  and 
:  fo   narrow- fpirited  as  to  obferve 
whether  the  perfon   me  talks  to  be  in 

male  vihtant  to  her  iK-d-iule,  plays  with 
him  a  whole  afternoon  at  piquer, 
with  him  two  or  three  hours  by  moon- 
and  is  extremrly  fcandaKzed  at 
fhe  unreaibnablenefs  of  an  hufband,  or 
the  iVverity  of  a  parent,  that  won 
bar  the  lex  from  luch  innocent  liK 

Salamander   i»  therefore 
petual  Reclaimer  againrt  j\ 
admirer  of  the  French  gc, 
and  a  great  ftickler  for  freedom  i. 
veriution.      In   fliort,    the    ! 
lives  in  an  invincible  ftate  of  l:n.. 
and  innocence;  her  conititir 

m   a  kind  of  natural  ficlt;  flie 
wonders  what  people  mean  by  tempta- 
tions, and   defie^  ro  do  their 
Her  chaftity  is  engaged   in   a 
conltant  ordeal,    or   fi:  :    like 
good  Queen  Emma,  the  pretty  iurocent 
'.ilmdfold  among  buriiirir,  plough- 
.   without  bt. ing  fcorched,  c;r  fmg- 
ed  by  them. 

It  is  not  therefore  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Salamander,    whether  in   a  married  or 
fingle  Itate  of  life,  timt  I  lU-fign  the  fol. 
lowing  paper;  but  f  >r  fuch  females  only 
made  of   rk\'h   r^\  blood,  and 
find  themlslvcs  fub'cjt  to  human  f rail- 
As  for  this  part  of  the  fair 


are   not  of  tlu- 
would    moll    tar:;eltly    ?.il, 
oliierve  a  quite  ditTert-nt  conduit  ii 
behaviour;    and    to   avoid  as   n.' 
poflible  wliat  rvhgion  calls  temptations, 
and  the  world  oin>ortuniti«s.     D 
but  know  how  many  thoul ' 
fex  have  been  g: 

innocent  freedoms  to  ruin  and  infamv; 
and   how  many  millions  of  our 
.  with  flatteries,  protection 
nent?,  but  ended  with  i 

lioulhefs;  they  •• 
limn  like  death  the  very  f.ri: 
of  one  that  might  lea'1 
.rinths  of  < 

I  mu ft  fo.  far  give  up  the  u 
male  world,    as  to  exhort 

uage  of  Chamont  m 
the  Orphan — 

Trnft  not  a  man,  we  are  by  na-nrc  • 

'ing,  fubtle,  crur:. 
When  a  man  tulles  cf  love,whh  c 

him; 
B ut  if  lie  fwears,  hr'il  certainly  <• 

I  might  very  much  enlarge  upo- 

.  but  mall  conclude  it  with  a  ttory 
which  I  lately  heard  from  one  f 
Spanifh  officers,  and  whit!1. 
the  dan  in  incurs  by  t<x> 

farnil  -\  male  CL- 

An   inhabitant  of  t:  -a   of 

Caftile,  being  a  man  o! 
dinary  ; 

.!«r,  deter" 

fiftieth  year  of  his  age  to  t 
wedlock.     I 

eafy  in  it,  he-  cait  his  eye  upon  a  \ 
woman  who  had  nothing  to  : 
her  but  her  beauty  and  hrr  eJucraion, 
her  parents  h 
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poverty   by  the  wars,  which  for  fonie 
rears  have  laid  the  whole  country  wafte. 
The  Caftilian  havinginade  his  addreffes 
to  her  and  married  her,  they  lived  to- 
gether in  perfeft   happinefs    for   fome 
time;   when    at  length   the    hufband's 
affairs  made  it  neceflary  for  him  to  take 
a  voyage  to  the   kingdom  of  Naples, 
where  a  great  part  of  his  eftate  lay.    The 
wife  loved  him  too  tenderly  to  be  left 
behind  him.    They  had  not  been  a  fhip- 
board  above  a  day,  when  they  unluckily 
fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Algerine  pirate, 
who   carried    the   whole  company    on 
fhore,    and  made  them   flaves.      The 
Caftilian  and  his  wife  had  the  comfort 
to    be    under   the   hime    matter;    who 
feeing  how  dearly  they  loved  one  an- 
other,   and  gafped  after  their  liberty, 
demanded  a  mod  exorbitant  price  lor 
their  ranlbm.     The  Caitilian,  though 
he  would  rather  have  died   in   flavery 
himfelf,  than  have  paid  fuch  a  fum  as 
he   found  would  go  near  to  ruin  him, 
was  fo  moved  with  cornpaflion  towards 
his  wife,  that  he  fent  repeated  orders  to 
his  friend  in  Spain  (who  happened  to 
be  his  next  relation)   to  fell  his  eftate, 
and  tranfmit  the  money  to  him.     His 
friend  hoping  that  the  terms  of  his  ran- 
fom   might  be  made  more  reafonable, 
and  unwilling  to  fell  an  eftate  which  he 
himfelf  had  fome  prolpeft  of  inheriting, 
formed  fo  many  delays,'  that  three  whole 
years  patted  away  without  any  thing  be- 
ing done  for  the  fetting  them  at  liberty. 
There  happened  to  live  a  French  re- 
negade in  the  fame  place  where  the  Ca- 
ftilian  and  his  wife  were  kept  prifoners. 
As  this  fellow  had  in  him  all  the  viva- 
city of  his  nation,  he  often  entertained 
the  captives  with  accounts  of  his  own 
adventures;  to  which  he  fomctimes  add- 
ed a  long  or  a  dance,  or  fome  other 
piece  of    mirth,    to  divert   them  dur- 
ing tlu-ir  confinement.     His  acquaint- 
ance   with   the  manners   of  the    Al- 
gerines,    enabled    him   likewife  to    do 
them   feveral  good  offices.     The  Caiti- 
lian, as  he  was  one  day  in  converfation 
with   this  renegade,  difcovered  to  him 
the  negligence  and  treachery  of  his  cor- 
refpondent  in   CalVile,  and  at  the  fame 
time  aflced  his  advice  how  he  mould  be- 
have himfelf  in  that  exigency:    he  fur- 
ther told  the  renegado,  that  he  found  it 
would  be  impoflible  for  him  to  raife  the 
money,  unlefs  he  himfelf  might  go  over 
todifpofe  of  his  eftate.     The  renegado, 
after  having  represented  to  him  that  his 


Algerine  matter  would  never  confent  to 
his  releale  upon  fuch  a  pretence,  at 
length  contrived  a  method  for  the  Cafti- 
lian  to  make  his  efcape  in  the  habit  of  a 
feaman.  The  Caftilian  fucceeded  in 
his  attempt;  and  having  fold  his  eftate, 
being  afraid  left  the  money  mould  mif- 
carry  by  the  way,  and  determining  to 
perifli  with  it  rather  than  lofe  one  who 
was  much  dearer  to  him  than  his  life, 
he  returned  himfelf  in  a  little  veffel  that 
was  going  to  Algiers.  It  is  importable 
to  defence  the  joy  he  felt  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  when  he  confideredthathe  mould 
foon  fee  the  wife  whom  he  fo  much  loved, 
and  endear  himfelf  more  to  her  by  this 
uncommon  piece  of  generofity. 

The  renegado,   during  the  hufband's 
abfence,  fo  mfmuated  himfelf  into  the 
gcod  graces  of  his  young  wife,  and  lo 
turned  her  .head  with  ftories  of  gallantry, 
that  (he  quickly  thought  him  the  fineft 
gentleman  (he  had  ever  con ver fed  with. 
To  be  brief,  her  mind  was  quite  alie- 
nated from  the  honeft  Caftilian,  whom 
(he  was  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  formal 
old    fellow,  unworthy  the  poffefllon  of 
fo  charming  a  creature.     She  had  been 
inftru&ed  by  the  renegado  how  to  ma- 
nage herfel?  upon  his  arrival;  fo  that 
(he  received  him  with  nn  appearance  of 
the  utmoft  love  and  gratitude,  anJ  at 
length  perfuaded  him  to  trult  their  com- 
mon friend  the  renegado  with  the  mo- 
ney he  had  brought  over  for  their  ran- 
fom ;  as  not  questioning  but  he  would 
beat  down  the  terms  of  it,  and 
tiate  the  affair  more  to  their  ad\ 
than   they  themfelves  could  do.     The 
good  mnn  admired  her  prudence,  and 
followed  her  advice.     I  with   I    could 
conceal  the  fequel  of  this  ftory,  but  rmce 
I  cannot,  I   (hall  difpatch  it  in  as  few 
words  as  poffible.     The  Caftilian  hav- 
•pt  longer  than  ordinary  the  next 
morning,  upon  his  awaking  found  his 
wife  hud  left  him  :  htr  immediately  arofe 
and  enquired  after  her,  but  was  told 
tli.it  (he  was   feen  with  the  renegndo 
abcjut  break  of  day.     In  a  word,  her 
lover   having  got  all  things  ready  for 
their  departure,  they  foon  made  their 
el  cape  out  of  the  territories  of  Algiers, 
canted  away  the  money,  and  left  the 
Caftilian  in  captivity;  who  partly  through 
the  cruel  treatment  of  the  incenfed  Al- 
gerine his  mailer,  and  partly  through 
the  unkind  ufage  of  his  unfaithful  wife, 
died  fome  few  months  after.  ^ 
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— —  SeKJBERF.    JUSSIT    A-MOI, 
LOVE    BADE    ME    \VH1TK. 


OVID.  Er,  iv.  VIR.  10. 


THE  following  letters   are 
with  inch  an  air  of  li'icnity,  that 
I  i.innot  deny  the  mUitm.;  of  t' 

MR.    S  P  I  C  )  A  T  O  R  , 

'  p  li 

"•     \ourwtitingi  a  friend   to  v. 
I  •.vmber  tluit  you  h  tve  direct  - 

il  the  merccnai  A 

men  in  the  choice  of  wives.  If  you 
vould  plcafe  to  employ  your  thoughts 
upon  that  fubjecl,  you  would  eallly  con- 

:he  milcrable  condition  many  of 

iw,  who  not  only  from  the  laws 
of  cultom  and  modefty  are  reftrained 
from  making  any  advances  towar 
wiflies,  but  are  alfo  from  the  circum- 

">f  fortune,  out  of  all  hope  of  be- 
:  !  relied  to  by  thole  whom  we  love. 

all  thefe  difadVantaget,  I  am  ob- 

0  apply  myk-H'to  you,  and  Imp--  I 
mail  prevail  with  you  to  print  in  your 

txt  paper  the  following  later, 
which  is  a  declaration  of  paffion  to  one 
who  has  made  Come  faint  addreiles  to  me 

ne  time.     I  believe   he  ardenily 
me,  but  the  inequality  of  my  tor- 
tune  makes  him  think  he  cannot  anfwer 
it  to  the  world,  if  he  purl  ties  his  ddigns 
ot    m.uii  i.,'1 ;  and  1  ' 

i          8  not  want  difcerpment,  lu  difco- 
vered  me  looking  at  him  the  other  day 
unawares,  in  1'uch  a  manner  • 
his  hopes  of  gaining  me  on   tcrm>  th-,- 
men  call  eafier.    But  my  heart  was  very 
full  on  this  occafion,  and  if  you  know 
what  love  and  honour  are,  you  will  par- 
don me  that  I  nil-  no  further  arguments 
with  you,  but   haften  with  my  letter  to 
him,  whom  I  call  Oroond  •.; 
if  I  do  not  fucceed,it  fli.tll  look  liJ 
iiunctj  and  if  I  a  I,  you  fhall 

a  pair  of  gloves  at  my  wedding, 
i«nt  you  umUr  the  name  oi 


TO    OROOND  AT  MS. 
SI«, 

A  FTER  very  much  perplexity  in 
**•  myfelf,  and  revolvins;  how  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  my 


and   expolhJate  with   you    concerning 
yours,  I  have  chofen  ti. 

I  can  be  at  once  ievcalc.1 
or,  if  you   pleali-,   lie. 
do  not  within  few  days   find  the 
which  I  hope  from   this,  the  whole  at- 
:  I  in  obhvior 

alas!  what  am  I  going  to  do,  • 
am  about  to  tell    you  that  I  |<n 
But  after  I  have  done  fo,  I  am  t 
you,  that  with  all  thcpalfion  wh 
entered  a  tender  heart,  I  kn. 
ni(h  you  from  my  fight  for  ever, 
I  am  convinced  that  you  have  no  incli- 
nations  towards   me   but    to   my  dif- 
honouv.    But  alas!  Sir, why  fliould  you 
facrifice  the  real  and  elf-ntial  happinefs 
of  lite,  to  the  opinion  eta  world,  that 
upon   no  other  foundation,   but 
pi  ofelled  error  and  prejudice  ?    You  all 
can  oblervc   that   riches  alone  do  not 
make  you  happy,  and  yet  give  up  every- 
thing elle  when  it  ftands  in  competition 
with  riches.    Since  the  world  is  fo  bad, 
that  religion  is  left  to  us  filly  women, 
and  you  men  acl  generally  upon  princi- 
ples of  profit  and  pleafure,  1  will  talk 
to  you  without  arguing  from  an) 
but  what  may  be  molt  to  your  advan*- 
tage  as  a  man  of  the  world.     And  I 
will  lay  before  you  the  Itate  of  the 
1'uppoling  that  you  had  it  in  your  ; 
to  make  me  your  miltiefs,  or  yovn 
and  hope  to  convince  you  that  the  latter 
is  more  for  your  inlereft,  and  will  con- 
tribute more  to  your  pkafure. 

We  will  fuppole  then  the  fVene  was 
laid,  and  you  were  now  in  expectation 
ot  the  approaching  evening  wherein  I 
war,  to  meet  you,  and  !  .  what 

:ent     corner    of    the    to  -.  n    you 
thought  fit,  to   confunmiate  all   which 
••  anton   imagination   has  piomilcd 
you  in  the  ;  is   in 

the  bloom  of  \outh,   and  in  • 
tion  of  innocence:  you  would  foon  have 
enough  of  me,  as  I  am  (plight  y,  j 

nd  airy.      When  faiv 
and  finds  all  the  prom  ids  it 
falfe,  where  i^  IK.W  the  innocence  which 
charmed  you  ?   The  fiilt  hour  y< 
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alone  you  will  find  tint  the  pleafure  of 
a  debauchee  is  only  that  of  a  deftroyer; 
.'Is  all   the   fruit  he  taftes,   and 
where  the  brute  has  been  devouring, 
there  is  nothing  left  worthy  the  relifhof 
the  man.    Reafon  refumes  her  place  af- 
ter  imagination  is  cloyed 3  and  I   am, 
with  the  utmoft  diftrefs  and  confufion, 
to  behold  myleif  the  caufe  of  uneafy  re- 
flections to  you,  to  be  vifited  by  Health, 
and  dwell  for  the  future  with  the  two 
companions    (the  molt   unfit    for   each 
other  in  the  world)   folitude  and  guilt. 
I  will  not  iniiit  upon  the  ihameful  ob- 
fcurity  we  mould  pnis  our  time  in,  nor 
run  over  the  little  ihort  inarches  of  frefh 
air,  and  free  commerce  which  all  people 
he  fatisfieri  with,  whole  aft  ions 
will   not  bear    examination,  but   leave 
to  your  reflections,  who  have  feen 
of  that  life,  of  which  I  have  but  a  mere 
idea. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  can  be  fo 
good  and  generous  as  to  make  me  your 
wife,  you  may  promife  yourillf  all  the 
obedience  and  tenderness  with  which  gra- 
titude can  infpire  a  virtuous  woman. 
Whatever  gratifications  you  may  pro- 
mi  ft?  yourfelf  from  an  agieeable  perlbn, 
\vhatever  compliances  from  an  eafy  tem- 
per, whatever  conlblations  from  a  fin- 
cere  friendship,  you  may  expect  as  the 
due  of  your  generofity.  What  at  pre- 
ient  in  your  ill  view  you  promife  your- 
•  om  me,  will  be  followed  by  dif- 
tafte  and  fatiety;  but  the  tranfports  of  a 
virtuous  love  are  the  leaft  part  of  it's 
happinefs.  The  raptures  of  innocent 
palfion  are  but  like  lightening  to  the 
day,  they  rather  interrupt  than  advance 
the  pleafure  of  it.  How  happy  then  is 
that  life  to  be,  where  the  highelt  plea- 
rfures  of  fenfe  are  but  the  lowelt  parts  of 
it's  felicity? 


Now  I  am  to  repeat  to  you  the  unna- 
tural requeft  of  taking,  me  in  diitxi: 
terms.  I  know  there  ftands  between  me 
and  that  happinefs,  the  haughty  daugh- 
ter of  a  man  who  can  give  you  fuitably 
to  your  fortune.  But  if  you  weigh  the 
attendance  and  behaviour  of  her  who 
comes  to  you  in  partner/hip  of  your  for- 
tune, and  expects  an  equivalent,  with 
that  of  her  who  enters  your  houfe  as  ho- 
noured and  obliged  by  that  permiflion, 
whom  of  the  two  will  you  choofe ?  You, 
perhaps,  will  think  fit  to  fpciu' 
abroad  in  the  common  entertainments 
of  men  of  ienfe  and  fortune;  flie  will 
think  herfelf  ill  ulcd  in  that  ablliK 
contrive  at  home  an  expence  proportion- 
ed to  the  appearance  which  you  make  in 
the  world.  She  is,  in  all  things  to  have 
a  regard  to  the  fortune  which  Hie  brought 
you,  I  to  the  fortune  to  which  you  in- 
troduced me.  The  commerce  between 
you  two  will  eternally  have  the  air  of  a 
bargain,  between  ws  of  a  friend/hip:  joy 
will  ever  enter  into  the  room  with  you, 
and  kind  wi flies  attend  my  benefactor 
when  he  leaves  it.  Afk  yourfelf,  how 
would  you  be  pleafed  to  enjoy  for  ever 
the  pleafure  of  having  laid  an  immediate 
obligation  on  a  grateful  mind?  Such 
will  be  your  cafe  with  me.  In  the  other 
marriage  you  will  live  in  a  conftant  com- 
parifon  of  benefits,  and  never  know  the 
happinefs  of  conferring  or  receiving 
any. 

It  may  be  you  will,  after  all,  aft  ra- 
ther in  the  prudential  way,  according 
to  the  fenfe  of  the  ordinary  world.  I 
know  not  what  I  think  or  fay,  when 
that  melancholy  reflection  coir.es  upon 
me;  but  fliall  only  add  more,  that  it  is 
in  your  power  to  make  me  your  grate- 
ful wife,  but  never  your  abandoned  mif- 
trefs.  T 
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THE   NOBLEST   MOTIVE   IS    THE   PUBLIC   GOOD. 


yj 


THE  ambition  of  princes  is  many 
times  ab  hurtful  to  themfelves  as 
to  their  people.  This  cannot  be  doubted 
of  fuch  as  prove  unfortunate  in  their 
wars,  but  it  is  often  true  too  of  thofe 
who  are  celebrated  for  their  fucceffes. 
If  a  fevere  view  were  to  be  taken  of  their 


conduit,  if  the  profit  and  lofs  by  their 
wars  could  be  juitly  balanced,  it  would 
be  rarciv  found  that  the  conqueft  is  fuifi- 
cient  to  repay  the  cort. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  looking  over 
the  letters  of  my  correfpondents,  I  took 
this  hint  from  that  of  Philarithmns ; 

which 
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which  has  turned  my  prefcnt  th.  > 

,    ' 

My 

•    i  JCIV.  .cqui- 

rr  of  more  people  than 
r.t  the  !  ;  '^>'»  that 

;    he   had   :icquii\.l,   he 
that  woe  hi*  inlieiv 
I  .rithmus  is  not  urlbken    in   his 
caU  n!..  -is  mull  have  been  im- 

>y  his  ambition. 
:«  for  the  public  good  has  a 

Rate,  and  confeqwntly  his  • 
rnu't  increafo  or 

ICS  of  his  fxi 

tilence 

.  the  people  of  ti, 

tropolis,    (loll    forbid    there   mould    be 

Fdi  IV. ch  a  fuppofition  !  but  if  this 

ie  cafe,  the  queen  mult  needs 

great  p-irt  •  I  nue,  or,  at 

lealt,  what  is  charged  upon  the  city  muft 

burden  \ipon  the  relt  of  her 

:s.     Perhaps  the  inhabitants  here 

are  not  above  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole ; 

yet  as  they  are  bttter  fed,  and  clothed, 

and  lodged,  than  her  other  fubjefts,  the 

cultoms  and  exiles  upon  their  confump- 

tion,  the  imports  upon  their  houies,  and 

other  taxes,  do  very  probably  make  a 

fifth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the 

crown.     But  this  is  not  all;  th< 

lumption  of  the  city  takes  off  a 

pp.-.t  of  the  fruits  of  the  whole  illaud; 

and  25  it  pays  fuch  a  proportion  of  ihc 

'.ue  ot  the  lands  in  the 

:iccau!eof  paying  fuch 

a  proportion  of  taxes  upon  thole  land*. 

The  loft  then  of  fuch  a  people  mult 

jvals  be  ienfibleto  the  prince,  and  viii- 

•  the  whole  kingdom. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  fhould  pleafe 
to  drop  from  heaven  a  new  people 
equal  in  number  and  riches  to  the  city, 
I  fhoulJ  be  ready  to  think  their  excifts, 
culloms,  and  houfe-rent,  would  raileas 
a  uvfii\ie  to  the  crown  as  would 
be  lott  in  the  former  cafe.     And  as  the 
confumption  ot  this  new  body  would  be 
a  new  market  for  the  fruits  of  the  coun- 
try, all  the  lands,  efpirially  thole  molt 
adjacent,  would  rilr  intheiryearly  value, 
and  pay  gftateY  yearly  taxes  to  the  pub- 
lic.    The  gain   in  this  cafe  would  be  as 

•lie  as  the  former  lofs. 

Whatibfvtr  is  aUcUcdupon  tlie  gene- 

lal,  is  levied  upon  individuals.    It  were 

worth  the  while  then  to  confider  what  is 

paid  by,  or  by  means  of,  the  meancit 


3 


• 

of  the  i 
for  tit. 
iort  tl, 

would 

• 
• 
count! 

o'.Mth* 

:itly  enable 

uiths 

(if  their  taxes.     Now  if  lb  gu-at  a  put 
of  the  land- tax  v. 

»unt  to  more 
than  three  fliil lings  to 
thus  as  the  poor  are  the  cauie,  without 
which  the   rich  could  not  }• 
even  rhe  poorelt  fub'pcl  is  upon  t' 
count  worth  three  fliillings  yearly  to  the 
prince. 

in:  one  would  imagine  the  con- 
fumption of  fever,  of  the  whole 
people,  mould  pay  two-thirds  of  all  the 
cuftoms  ami  And  if  this  fum 
too  mould  be  divided  by  feven  m>. 
viz.  the  number  of  poor  people,  it  would 
amount  to  more  than  fevcn  (hillings  to 
f.oacl:  and  •.  ith  this" and 
the  former  fum  every  poor  fvibiefl,  with- 
out property,  except  of  his  limbs  or  la- 
bour, is  worth  at  lean:  ten  fliillings 
yearly  to  th  .  So  much  then 
the  queen  lofcs  with  every  one  of  her 
old,  and  oain*  with  every  one  of  her 
new  fubjecis. 

When  I  wns  gnt   into    tliis  way  of 
th'inking,    I    pri  .%•    conceited 

with  the  argument,  and  was   HI  It  pre- 
paring to  write  a  letter  of  advice  to  a 
member  of  parliamcr.t,  fop  opening  the 
freedom   of  our  towns  an>; 
taking  away  all  manner  of  diminutions 

11  the  natives  :uul  i"v)i/.Cs-u-rs,  for 
repealing  our  laws  of  parifh-fettlements, 
and  removing  every  other  obitadc  to  the 
.ojile.     But  as  foon  as 
I  had  rccollcfled  with  what  inimitable 
eloquence  my  fellow-labourers  ! 
aggeriiid    the   milchicfs    of  (ell- 
birth-right  of  Britons  for  a  fhili 
fpoiling    the   pure   Britifli    blood    with 

icon- 

fufion  of  languages  and  religioi.          * 
of  letting  in  ttrangcrs  to  eat  the 
out  of  the  mouths  of  our  own  people,  I 
became  fo  humble  as  to  let  mv  proieft 
'        fall 
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>  the  ground,  and  leave  my  country 
to  increalc  by  the  ordinary  way  of  gene- 
ron. 

i  have  always  at  heart  the  public 
.   fo  I  am  ever  contriving  fchemes 
mote  it;  and  I  think  I  may  with- 
out  vanily  pretend  to  have   contrived 
e  as  any  of  the  cattle-  builders. 
I  had   no  iboner  given  up  my  former 
' ,  but  my  head  was  prefently  full 
tens  and  marfhes,  banking 
c  fea,  and  joining  new  lands  to  my 
;y;  for  fmce  it  is  thought  imprac- 
to  increafe  the  people  to  the  land, 
I  fell  immediately  to  confuler  how  much 
would  i  to  the  prince  by  in- 

.1  to  the  people. 

If  the  fame  omnipotent  Power  which 
:he  world,  mould  at  this  time  raife 
out  oi  ...  and  join  to  Great  Bri- 

tain an  equal  extent  of  land,  with  equal 
buildings,  corn,  cattle,  and  other  con- 
.:ies  and  nectfiTaries  of  life,  but  no 
men,  women,  nor  children,  I  fliouid 
ve  this  would  add  either  to 
the  riches  of  the  people,  or  revemte  of 
:nce;  for  fmce  the  prelim  build- 
ings are  fufricitnt  for  all  the  inhabitants, 
if  any  of  them  fhould  forfake  the  old  to 
inhabit  the  new  part  of  the  ifland,  the 
increase  of  houfe-rent  in  this  would  be 
attended  with  at  leaft  an  equal  decreafe 
of  it  in  the  other:  betides,  we  havefuch 
n  fnfBcienev  of  corn  and  cattle,  that  we 
give  bounties  to  our  neighbours  to  take 
TV-hut  cytTf;ds  of  the  former  off  our  hands, 
k>nci  we  will  not  liifter  any  of  the  latter 
to  be  imported  upon  us  by  our  fellow- 
,1  for  the  remaining  product 
of  the  country  it  is  already  equal  to  all 
oar  markets.  But  if  all  thefe  things 
ihouid  be  doubled  to  the  lame  buyers, 
the  owners  mutt  be  glad  with  half  thrir 
:  prices,  the  landlords  with  half 
their  prefent  rents  :  and  thus  by  fo  great 
an  enlargement  of  the  country,  the  rents 
in  the  whole  would  not  increafe,  nor  the 

to  the  public. 

On  tin-  o.,nuv.ry,  I  fhould  believe 
they  would  be  very  much  di  mini  (bed; 
for  as  the  land  is  only  valuable  for  it's 
fruits,  and  thtfe  are  all  pefiihable,  and 
for  the  moft  part  muii  either  be  ufed 
within  the  year,  or  peri  ill  without  ufe, 
the  owners  will  get  rid  of  them  at  any 
rate,  rather  than  they  fhould  wafte  in 
their  pofTefiion  :  fo  that  it  is  probable 
the  annual  production  of  thole  peri/hable 
things,  even  of  one  tenth  part  of  them, 
beyond  all  poflibility  of  life,  will  reduce 
one  half  of  their  value.  It  feeius  to  be 


for  this  reafon  that  our  neighbour  mer- 
chants who  ingrofs  all  the  fpices,  and 
know  how  great  a  quantity  is  equal  to 
the  demand,  deflroy  all  that  exceeds  it. 
It  were  natural  then  to  think  that  the 
annual  production  of  twice  as  much  as 
can  be -tiled,  mull  reduce  all  to  an  eighth 
part  of  their  prefent  prices ;  and  thus 
this  extended  ifland  would  not  exceed 
one-fourth  part  of  it's  prefent  value,  or 
pay  more  than  one- fourth  part  of  the 
prefent  tax. 

It  is  generally  obferved,  that  in  coun- 
tries of  the  greateft  plenty  there  is  the 
pooreti  living}  like  the  ichoolmen's  af» 
in  one  of  my  fpeculations,  the  people 
almoit  ttarve  between  two  meals.  The 
truth  is,  the  poor,  which  are  the  bulk 
of  a  nation,  work  only  that  they  may 
live;  and  if  with  two  days  labour  they 
can  get  a  wretcheJ  fubfillence,  they  will 
hardly  be  brought  to  work  the  other 
four:  but  then  with  the  wages  of  two 
days  they  can  neither  pay  fuch  prices  for 
their  provifions,  nor  luch  excifes  to  the 
government. 

That  paradox  therefore  in  old  Hefiod 
*rXEov  v'Aio-v  <ravro?,  or  half  is  more  than 
the  whole,  is  very  applicable  to  the  pre- 
ient  cafe;  fmce  nothing  is  more  true  in 
political  arithmetic,  than  that  the  fame 
people  with  half  the  country  is  more  va- 
luable than  with  the  whole.  I  begin  to 
think  there  was  nothing  abfurd  in  Sir 
W.  Petty,  when  he  fancied  if  all  the 
highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Ireland  were  funk  in  the 
ocean,  fb  that  the  people  were  all  faved 
and  brought  into  the  lowlands  of  Great 
Britain  i  nay,  though  they  were  to  be 
reim'jurled  the  value  of  their  eftates  by 
the  body  of  the  people,  yet  both  the  fo- 
vereignand  the  fubjecls  in  general  would 
be  enriched  by  the  very  loi's. 

If  the  people  only  make  the  riches, 
the  father  of  ten  children  is  ;i  greater  be- 
refa&or  to  his  country,  than  he  who  has 
added  to  it  10,000  acres  of  land  and  no 
people.  It  is  certain  Lewis  has  joined 
vafl  tracts  of  land  to  his  dominions:  but 
if  Philarithmus  fays  true,  that  he  is  not 
now  mafter  of  fo  many  fubjects  as  be- 
fore; we  may  then  account  for  his  not  be- 
ing able  to  bring  fuch  mighty  armies  into 
the  field,  and  for  their  being  neither  fo 
well  fed,  nor  clothed,  nor  paid  as  for- 
merly. The  reafon  is  plain,  Lewis  mull 
needs  have  been  impoverifhed  not  only 
by  his  lofs  of  fubje&s,  but  by  his  acqui- 
fition  of  lauds.  T 

N»  CCI, 
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CCI.     SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  20. 

•  KL1GKNTEM   ES3E  OFORTKT,  RELIGIOSUM   NI 

JHCERTlAec:  '>  A  C  : 

A  MAN   SHOULD  BC   RELICIuUS,   NOT   8U  r  E&  ST  IT  1OU  S. 


IT  i;  of  the  hit  importance  to  feafon 
the  iiaflions  of  a  child  with  devotion, 
which  i'clJom  dies  in  a  mind  that  has 
received  an  early  tincture  of  it.  Though 
it  may  fcem  extinguiflied  for  a  while 
by  the  cares  of  the  world,  the  heats  of 
youth,  or  the  allurements  of  vice,  it  ge- 
nt-rally breaks  out  and  djtcovcrs  iUelf 
again  as  foon  as  difcrttion,  confidera- 
tion,  age,  or  misfortunes,  have  brought 
the  man  to  himfelf.  The  fire  may  be 
1  and  overlaid,  but  cannot  be  in- 
tirely  quenched  and  I'mothered. 

A  ftate  of  temperance,  fobricty,  and 

juftice,  without  devotion,  is  a  cold,  lile- 

iifipid  condition  of  virtue  ;  and  is 

to  be  (tiled  phtlofophy  than  rcli- 

Devotion. opens  the  mind  to  great 

<.onceptiom,   and  fills  it  with  more  iu- 

•!.:it  are  to  be  met 

with  in  the  molt  exalted  fciencej  and  at 
me  time  v.  agitates  the 

•han  lenlual  pleasure. 

me  writers, 

.  in  is  iporediftinguifhed  from  the 
animal  world  by  devotion  than   i 

i.il  bi ute  creatures  difcover 
in  their  ail  ions  fomething  like  a  faint 
iK-ring  of  rcaibn,  though  they  br- 
iny in  no  finale  ciicumtlance  of  their 
our  any  thing  that  bears  tl 

.)ii.  .It  is  certain  the 
iity  of  the  mind  to  reliiMous  wor- 
Ihip,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  foul 
to  fly  to  fome  fuperior  K/mg  for  luc- 
cour  in  dangers  and  diltrtii 
tttuile  to  an  ir.vihble  1'uj  LI mtemhnt 
which  ariies  in  us  upon  i.^iving  any 
extraordii..  -. 

:  admiration 

with  which  the  thoughts  of  men 

wonderfully  tranlported   in   meditating 

upon  the  divine  |>  ,  md  the  uni- 

concurrence    of  all  the   nations 

umLi-   heaven  in    the   givat  article   of 

uon,  plainly  Ihew  thut  devotiuii  or 

>us  worOiip  mult  be  the  effect  of 

.   ibme   fiilt    founder    of 

mankind,   or    that    it    is    conformable 

to  the  natural  light  of  reafon,  or  that  it 

proceeds  from  inltincl  implanted  in  the 

teul  iticlf.     For  my  part,  I  look  upou 


all  thtfe  to  be  the  concurrent  < 
but  which  < 

as  the  principle  of  dr. 
>>ints  to  a  ^ 
:'.rtt  author  of  it. 
I  nu  other  opportu: 

conlkkring  thofe  pnrticulai 
methods  of  devotion  wi. 
by  chriftianity  ;  but  ;. 
into  wjhat  errors  even 
ciple  may  icmetimes  lead  i\  , 
not    moderated    by    t; 
which  was  given  us  as  the  guide 
our  actions. 

The  two  great  errors  into  which  n 
miltaken  devotion  may  betray  us,  air 
enthufiafm  and  fuperltition. 

There  is  not  a  more  melanchol'. 
jrct  th::;i  a  man  who  has  his  he;ui  •. 
with  religious    enthuliafm.     A  , 
that   is  crazed,  though    with   pi, 
malice,    is  a  fight  very  mortifying  to 
human  nature;  but  when  the  dir. 
r, riles    from   any   indiiVitvt   tVi  v< 
devotion,  or  too  intcnll  :m  app!: 
ot  the  mind  to  it's  miitakcn  dr.: 
deferves  our  compnllion  in  a 
cular  manner.      We  may  h. 

'.foil  from  it,  that  fince  d:  •. 
itfelf  (which  one  would  be  apt  to  think 
could  not  be  too  \\urrn)  may  diforderthr 
mmd,  unlefs    it's   heats  are    ter 
with  caution   and  pruti.r.c-. ,  w< 
;  ricularly  careful  to  keep  c 
fon  as  cool  as   poflibif,    and   to 
ourfelves  in  all  parts  of  life  ar.ainil  tl:r 
influence  of  pallion,   nni,;ii..i:i.. 
conllituti 

.  >tion,  when  It  does  not  lie  under 
the  check  of  reafon,  io 

into  enthuliafm.    VS  i 
finds  herlelf  very  much   ii.' 
her  devotions.  Ihe  is  too  much  inclined 
:'.ot   i'l   lu  i   own  kin- 
dling,  but  blown  up  by  fometl. 

-.ithin  her.      If  Hie  indulges  this 
thought  too  r":T,  and  humours  thV 
ing  pailkrn,  f-.e  .-.»  Lift  fling*  herlelf  into 

I 

^nce  Hie  fancies  herfelf  ur 
influence  of  a  divine  impulJl-,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  ihe  flights  h  Dances, 

and 
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and  refufes  to  comply  with  any  efta- 
hlifhed  form  of  religion,  as  thinking 
herlelf  directed  by  a  much  fuperior  guide. 

As  enthufmfm  is  a  kind  of  excels  in 
devotion,  fuperllition  is  the  excefs  not 
only  of  devotion,  but  of  religion  in  ge- 
neral, according  to  an  old  heathen  fav- 
ing,  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius— '  Reli- 
*  gent  em  effe  oportet,  reltgiofum  nefas\ 
A  man  mould  be  religious,  not  fuper- 
Ititious:  for  as  the  author  tells  us,  Ni- 
gidius  obferved  upon  this  paflage,  that 
the  Latin  words  which  terminate  in 
§fus  generally  imply  vicious  characters, 
and  the  having  of  any  quality  to'  an 
excefs. 

An  enthufiaft  in  religion  is  like  an 
obitinate  clown,  a  fuperftitious  man 
like  an  infipid  courtier.  Enthufiafm 
has  fomething  in  it  of  madnefs,  fuper- 
ftition  of  folly.  Moft  of  the  lefts  that 
fall  Ihort  of  the  church  of  England  have 
in  them  ftrong  tinctures  of  enthufiafm, 
as  tke  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  one 
hug;e  overgrown  body  of  childilh  and 
idle  fuperititions. 

The  Roman  Qitholic  church  ll-ems 
indeed  irrecoverably  loft  in  this  particu- 
lar. If  an  abfuid  dtefs  or  behaviour  be 
introduced  in  the  world,  it  will  loon  be 
found  out  and  difcarded:  on  the  con- 
trary, a  habit  or  ceremony,  though  never 
fo  ridiculous,  which  has  taken  fancluary 
in  the  church,  iticks  in  it  for  ever.  A 
Gothic  bifnop,  p::rhnps,  thought  h  pro- 
per to  repeat  fuch  a  form  in  fuch  parti- 


cular flioes  or  flippers;  another  fancied 
it  would  be  very  decent  if  fuch  a  part  of 
public  devotions  were  performed  with  a 
mitre  on  his  head,  and  a  crofier  in  his 
hand.  To  this  a  brother  Vandal,  as 
wife  as  the  others,  adds  an  antic  drefs, 
which  he  conceived  would  allude  very 
aptly  to  fuch  and  fuch  myfteries,  until 
by  degrees  the  whole  office  has  dege- 
nerated into  an  empty  mow. 

Their  fucceflbrs  fee  the  vanity  and 
inconvenience  of  thefe  ceremonies  j  but 
inllead  of  reforming,  perhaps  add  others, 
which  they  think  more  fignificant,  and 
which  take  pofleffion  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  are  never  to  be  driven  outafter 
they  have  been  once  admitted.  I  have 
-he  pope  officiate  at  St.  Peter's, 
where,  for  two  hours  together,  he  was 
bulled  in  putting  on  or  off  his  different 
accoutrements,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  he  wa?  tD  a6t  in  them. 

Nothing  is  fo  glorious  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  and  ornamental  to  human 
nature,  fetting  afide  the  infinite  advan- 
tages which  arife  from  it,  as  a  ftrongv 
Iteudy,  mafculine  piety;  but enthufiai'm 
and  fuperftition  are  the  weaknefles  of 
human  reafon,  that  expofe  us  to  the 
fcorn  and  deriiion  of  infidels,  and  fink, 
us  even  below  the  hearts  that  perifh. 

Idolatry  may  be  looked  upon  as  ano- 
ther error  arifing  from  miltaken  devo- 
tion ;  but  becaufe  reflections  on  that 
lubjecl  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  an  Eng- 
lifh  reader,  I  mall  not  enlarge  upon  it. 


N°  CCII.    MONDAY,    OCTOBER  22. 


T>EC£M   VITIIS   INSTRb'i 


TIOR    OI>  IT   ET    H  OR  SET. 

HoR.   El'.   XVIII.    LIS.   I.    VER.  25. 


MANY,    THOUGH    F  A  U  I.  T  I  F  R    MUCH    THEMSELVES,    PRETEND 
THEIX    LE^SS-OFFENDIN  G   NEICH.ECUaS   FAULTS   TO   MEND. 


TH  E  other  day  as  I  palled  al«ng  ths 
;dy  'prentice-boy 

•disputing  with  an  hackuey-coachman ; 
ar.d  in  an  inllnnt,  upo'i  ibnvi  word  of 
provocation,  thio'.voti'  l:io  hat  and'peri- 
wig,  clench  his  fif},  and  ftrike  the  fel- 
low a  flap  on  the  face;  at  the  fame  time 
calling  him  raical,  and  telling  him  he 
was  a  gentlemar/s  fon.  The  young 
gentleman  was,  it  leems,  bound  to  a. 
blacklinithj  and  the  debate  ait>fe  about 
paymci.t  ;or  foiv.e  work  done  about  a 
coach,  near  which  they  fought.  His 


mafter,  during  the  combat,  was  full  of 
his  boy's  praiks;  and  as  he  called  tt> 
him  to  play  with  his  hand  and  foot,  and 
throw  in  his  head,  he  made  all  us  who 
ftood  round  him  of  his  party,  by  de- 
claring the  boy  had  very  good  friends, 
and  he  could  truft  him  with  untold  gold. 
As  I  am  generally  in  the  theory  of  man- 
kind, I  could  not  but  make  my  reflec- 
tions upon  the  fudden  popularity  which 
was  railed  about  the  lad;  and  perhaps, 
with  my  friend  Tacitus,  fell  into  ob- 
fervations  upon  it,  which  were  too  great 

for 
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fortheoccafion;  or 

nothing  to 

do  'ck- 

fmith's    bein<;  a    .L 

fro-  IM0^ 

not 

•nan,  as  not,  at  the 
•  IK-   railed  himfelf  fuch, 

fence 

.-.lift.     Tli  e  of 

,  as  his  matter 

•..>t  la/ily  uriH-d;  but 

!  himfelf  fuperior  to  the  coach - 

;  in  the  pi .  ities  of  courage 

to  confirm  lhat  of  his  be- 

.  ;h  was  of 

him* 

If  one  uv  \t  from  this  filly 

•.vould  lay,  that  whatever 
•  s  of  fortune,    birth,    or  any 
cople  porP.-fs  above  the  reft 
of  the  world,  they  mould  mew  collateral 
eminences  befides  thofe  diftinflions;  or 
thole  diftin&ions  will  avail  only  to  '- 
up  common   decencies  and  ceremonies, 
and  not  to  preferve  a  real  place  of  fa- 
vour or  efteem  in  the  opinion  and  com- 
mon fenfe  of  their  fellow -creatures. 

The  folly  of  people's  procedure,  in 
imagining  that  nothing  is  more  necef- 
v  than  property  and  fuperior  circum- 
ftances  to  fupport  them  in  dittinclion, 
appears  in  no  way  fo  much  as  in  the  do- 
meftic  part  of  life.     It  is  ordinary  to 
feed  their  humours  into  unnatural  ex- 
crefcences,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  and  make 
their  whole  being  a  wayward   and  un- 
coiv  lition,  for  want  of  the  obvious 
reflection  that  all  parts  of  human  life  is 
a  commerce.      It   is  not  only   paying 
wages  and  giving  commands,  that  con- 
fHtutes  a  matter  of  a  family;  but  pru- 
dence, equal  behaviour,  with  readinefs 
to  protect  and  cherim  them,  is  what  en- 
titles a  man  to  that  character  in  their 
very  hearts  and  fentiments.     It  is  plea- 
fant  enough  to  oblei  ve,  that  men  expe6l 
from  their  dependents,  frcm   rheir  fble 
motive  of  fear,  all  the  good  effl'cls  which 
a  liberal  education,  and  affluent  fortune, 
. .  antage,  cannot  pro- 
.     A'mnn  will  have 
.    .'.iligent,    fober,    and 
ns  but  the  ter- 
favour;  v. 

'ivine  and  human  cannot 
(>  lii-n  whom  he  ferves  within  boi; 
with  relation  to  anyone  of  thofe  virtues, 
in  great  and  ordinary  affairs, 


,    is   fuppcr 

ou  fee 

lies  of 

humouriftSj  and  th<>lc  who  /OVLI  n  them- 

bates,  diltant  relations   j, 

-digent   i(, 

which  i'upport  the  oeconomy  of  an  hu- 

vrnally 

whifpered  with  intelligence  of  who  are 
him   in  matters  of  no 
conference,  and  he  maintains  twenty 
friend  nfl  the  infi- 

miations  of  one    who   would   ]> 
cheat  him  of  an  old  coat. 

I  fhall  not  enter  into  further  fpccula- 
"tion  upon  this  fubject  at  prcfent,  but 
think  the  following  letters  and  petition 
are  made  up  of  pi  i.cnts  on  this 

occafion. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  a  fervant  to  an  old  lady  •. 
A  governed  by  one  me  (Jails  her  friend; 
who  is  fo  familiar  an  one,  that  fhe  takes 
upon  her  to  advife   her  without  being 
called  to  it,  and  makes  her  uneafy  with 
all  about   her.     Pray,  Sir,  be  pleafed 
to  give  us  fome  remarks  upon  vo; 
counfcllorsj  and  lot  theft  j  eopi  > 
that  to  give  any  body  •  o  lay 

to  that  perfon — *  I  am  your  betters/ 
Pray,  Sir,  as  near  as  you  can,  defciibe 
rn:il  flirt  p.nd  diihirber  of  fami- 
lies, Mrs.    > 

fiting,  and  putting  peopk  in  a  way,  as 
''1  it.  If  you  c  in  n  :'keher  fhy 
at  home  one  evening,  von  will  be  a  ge- 
neral bt-nefaclor  t  .  lies-women 
in  town,  and  particularly  to  your  lov- 
ing friend, 

SUSAN  CIVIL, 

MR.    SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  a  footman,  and  live  with  one  of 

thofe  men,  each  of  whom  is  : 
be  one  of  the  belt-humoured  men 
world,  but  that  he  i;  pallionate.  Pray 

led  to  inform  tlum,  that  ! 
is  pafiicnate,  and  takes  no  c 

,  is   haltincfs,  does  r.    i 
to  his  frijiuU  and  fcivants  in  01. 
hour,  than  wholi 
This  mailer  of  i; 

ive  in  common  fame.  <!iu 
fomebody  e\ 

me  for  the  next  tirng  I  do, 
i<;  out  A  Kn^our  ;.f  i:.  It  tl 
Uicn  knew  tint  they  do  all  the  in 

3  D  Uat 


59* 

I.  they 

dinner   for 
many 

tlocs  :  <".c   mifchief  than  i Il- 

l-Jut   •  it    this 

.  abufed  humble  fervant, 
THOMAS  SMOKY, 


TO    THE    SPECTATOR. 

THE      H  V  M  T  I,  E       PETITION       OF        JOHN 

STEWAKD,  ROBERT  BUTLER,   HARRY 

COOK,     AND    ABIGAIL   CHAMBERS,    IN 

JEHALF   OF  THEMSELVES  AND   THEJR 

BEL  AT  1C.'  AND 

•  E.  R  S  E  n     I  .N     THE     S  E  V  F.  R  A  L      E  E  R  - 

I  HE     GREAT    FA- 

1N       THE       CITIES     OF 

10NUOK    ASP    ,  TER, 

ETH, 

*"pHAT  in  many" of  the  i'unilies  in 
-*-     \.  .nets  live  and  are 

:    them 
.-hat  is 
\ 

leweil  or  ill  ulld  by  us  \our  laid 
• 

v.-nnt  of  fu<~h   flcili  in  their 
f  their 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


own  hzinefs  and  pride,  the\  coir 

ly  keep  about  them  certain  mifchievous 

animals  called  l"j>ies. 

That  whenever  a  fpy  is  entertained, 
the  peace  of  that  houfe  is  from  that  mo- 
ment banifhed. 

That  1  pi^s  never  give  an  account  of 
good  fervices,  but  reprdent  our  mirth 
and  freedom  by  the  words,  Wantonnefs 
and  Diibrder. 

That  in  all  families  where  there  are 
there  is  a   general  jealoufy  and 
mifunderllanding. 

That  the  mailers  and  miftrefies  of  fuch 
houfes  live  in  continual  fufpicion  of  their 
ingenuous  and  true  fervants,  and  are 
given  up  to  the  management  of  thofc 
who  are  falfe  and  perfidious. 

That  fuch  matters  and  mittrerTes  who 
entertain  fpies,  are  no  longer  more  than 
cyphers  in  their  own  families ;  and  that 
we  your  petitioners  are  with  great  dif- 

'^liged  to  pay  all  our  i 
expecl  all  our  maintenance  from  fuch 

Your  petitioners  therefore  moft  hum- 
bly pray,  that  you  would  rcprefent  the 
premilei  to  all  perfons  of  condition }  arid 
your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 
mall  for  ever  pray,  &C. 


N°CCIU.    TUESDAY,   OCTOBER  23. 

FHOEBE   PATER,    SI  DAS   HL'TUS   MIHI   NOMINIS   USVM, 

•AI.3A    CLYMENE    CVLPAM    SUB   IMAGINE   C  E  L  A  T  y 
NORA   DA,    CEMTOR 

Ovii>.  MET.   LIB.  u.   v: 


TARINT!  SINCE  YOU  DON  T^DESPISE 
A  !•/.  SOME  CERTAIN  TOKEK  GIVE, 

THAT  i  MA\   ci. VMENK'S  PROUO  BOAST  BELIEVE, 
^CR.  LONGER  UNDER  FALSE  REPROACHES  GRIEVE. 

ADDISON. 


THERE    is  a  loofe  tribe  of  men 
\\hom  I  have  not  yet  taken  notice 
of,  thai  rjrrtble  into  all   the   corners  of 
this  p  i  order  to  Jcduce  i'uch 

irr.fortunate  fenv  into   their 

walks.      Thefe  abandoned    profligates 
raife  up  iflue  in  evt-r-  of  the 

town,  and  wry  often,  for 

,'lier  it  upon  the  church- 
warden.    By  this  means  there  ar< 
r:J  married   men  who  have  a  i;i 

•;  mcft  of  the  p.  ondon 

and  We  it  min  tier,  and  -htlors 

who  are  undone  by  a  charge  of  children. 

When  -A  man  or.ce  gives  himlelf  this 


liberty  of  preying  at  large,  and 
upon  the  common,   he  rinds   fo  much 
game  in  a  populous  city,  that  it  is  fur- 
prill ng  to  eonfider  the  numbers  which 
he  fometimes  propagates.    We  lee  many 
a   young   fellow  who   is  fcarce  ol 
that  could  lay  his  claim  to  thcjusirium 
libo'Britm,  or  the  privileges  which  were 
granted  by. the  Roman  laws  to  all  fuch 
as  were  fathers  of  three  children  :    nay, 
I  have  heard  a  rake,  who  was  not  quite 
five  and  twenty,  declare  himftlf  t! 
ther  of  a  fcventh  fon,  and  very  pr 
ly  determine  to  breed  him  up  a  phvfi- 
ciau.     In  fliort,  the  town  Is  full  of  theie 
' 
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vc'tr.  •  M 

j 

i 
>ck  of  child- 

1  mult  i!'  nit  the  particular 

of  an   impudent    libertine,    that 
,  trie  (mattering  of  heraldry 

pole  ot"  his  own  illegitimate  ifu 

the  lame  kind. 

• -fHt 

•'bUy 

.  G  KOI:  r..  ii.    vKR.  So. 

.irife, 

.sappy  fruit  . 

.  iherpl.intadmiresthclcavcsunknown 
Of'  alien  trees,  and  apples  not  her  own. 

DRVDEX. 

trunk  of  the  tree  was  111 

.  ;i  name,  Will  Maple.     Out 

,v  a   large 

branch,    i;  •  -lary    Maple,     the 

of  his  unhappy  wife.     Tl: 
I    with    five  huge   h« 
On  the  .bottom  of  the  firft  V 
in  capital  charatters  Kate  Cole,  who 
branched  out    into   t'  ,   viz. 

•n,  Richard,  and  Rebecca.     Sal, 
irth  to  another  bough 
that  (hot  vi]>   into   Saiah,    Tom,   Will, 
and  Frank.     The  third  arm  of  the  tree 
had  only  a  finale   infant  on  it,  with  i 
fp ice  lift  for  a  fecond,  the  paicnt  from 
whom   it   Jpnm.-;    1'jin:',  iu  ir   h:r   time 
.thor  took  this  ingenious  de- 
vice into  hi>  head.    The  two  otlu-: 
bough  plentifully  loadt-n  with 

f  the  lame   kind;    befides   which 
many  ornamental   branches 
that  did    not  hear,     in  fhort,  a  more 
flnurifhing  •  out  of  the 

herald's  office. 

What  makes  this  generation  of  vermin 
.-  prolific,  i;;  the  indefatigable  di- 
;e  with  which  they  npvlv   thern- 
.'.'jfineis.     A  man  does 
not    undergo  nioro  watchings   and  fa- 
in a  campaign,  than  in  the  courle 
noiir.     As  it   is  fa  id.  of 
•hattiKv  make  their  bulinefs 
larknefs 
l.afurc  their 
.-.:   conquer  their 


• 
to  he  ruimi.-  ! 

u  con- 

,    which    i* 
full  o- 

...it  up  thv 
1 

?  them 
it  a  cat  a 
'    win  : 
word, 

:nan. 

Mt  for 

this   infamous    race  <  ! 
mould  be  to  lend  thetu.  I 

or  third  offence,  into  our  American  co- 
in order  to  people  tiiofe  parts  of 
minions  where  there  is 
a  want  of  inhabitants,  and  in  the  ' 
of  Di>  *  plant  men.'     Some 

countries  punilh  this  crime  with 
but  I  think  luch  :i  banillimmt  would  be 
lu/Hcit-nt,  and  might  turn  this  i; 
tive   faculty   to   the   advantage  of  tho 
public. 

In  the  mean  time,  until  thefe  gentle- 
men may  be  thus  dilpofed  of,  I  would 
carneitly  exhort  them  to  take  care  of 
thofe  unfortunate  creatures  whom  they 
have  bio-.ight  into  the  world  by  thclb 
indirect  methods,  and  to  give  their  fpu- 
rious  children  i'ucli  an  education  as  may 
r-'iider  them  more  virtuous  than  their 
parents.  This  is  the  belt  atonement 
they  can  make  i  -.vn  crimes, 

and  indeed  the  only  method  that 
them  to  repair  t!v:ir  pall  mifcarriages. 

I  would  likewiie  defire  them  to 'con- 
fider,  whether  they  are  not  bound  in 
common  humanity,  as  well  as  by  all 
the  obligations  of  religion  and  nature, 
to  make  ibme  provihon  for  thofe  whom 
they  have  not  only  given  life  to,  but 
entailed  upon  them,  though  very  un- 
realbnablv,  a  decree  of  ihame  and  ciif- 
grace.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  thofe  d<  tions  which 

prevail  among  us,  and  which  mult  have 
taken  rife  from  our  natural  inclination 
to  favour  a  .  are  fo  very 

prone,  namely,  that  balb.idy  and  cuc- 
koldom   Humid  be  looked  upon 
proaclu:*,  and  that  the  ignominy,  which 
is  only  due  to  L  .>!  faKhood, 

flioull  !c  a  manner 

upon  the  ;  .nnocent. 

I  lu\x-  bov.il  infallibly  drawn  into  this 
3  D  a  Uilcourjc 
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difcourfeby  the  following  letter,  which 
is  drawn  up  with  fuch  a  1'pirit  of  lince- 
rir.y,  that  I  queltion  not  but  the  writer 
of  it  I  -ted  his  cafe  in  a  tine 

and  genuine  liijlit. 


T  Am  one  of  thofe  people  who  by  the 
genera!    opinion    of  the  world  are 
counted  both  infamous  and  unhappy. 

My  father  is  a  very  eminent  man  in 

this  kingdom,  and  one  who  bears  con- 

iiderable  offices  in  it.    I  am  his  fon,  but 

my  misfortune   is,  that  I  dare  not  call 

him  father,  nor  he  without  fliaraa  own 

me  as  his  ifiue,  I  being  illegitimate,  and 

therefore  deprived  of  that  endearing  ten- 

drrnefs    and    unparalleled    fatisfaclion 

which  a  good  man  finds  in  the  love  and 

fation  of  a  parent:  neither  have  I 

.lonunities  to  render  him  the  du- 

u  fon,  he  having  always  carried 

himillf  at  ib  vaft  a  diftance,  and  with 

fuch  fuperiority   towards   me,  that  by 

•.;fe  I  have  contracted  a  t  i  moron  f- 

.hen  before   him,    which   hinders 

:.<f  my  own   nccdfitics, 

and  giving  him  to  under ftand  t 

convenient .  :;O. 

It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  been  rf ei- 
ther bred  a  f'cholar,  a  ibldicr,  nor  to 
any  kind(of  bufinels,  which  renders  me 
entirely  uncapabie  of  making  proviiion 
for  inyfelf  without  his  aflillance  ;  and 


this  creates  a  continual  uneafinef*  !n  my 
mind,  fearing  I  fhall  in  time  want 
my  father,  if  I  may  fo  call  him,  - 
me  but  very  faint  afimances  of  doing 
any  thing  for  me. 

I  have  hitherto  lived  fomewhru 
gentleman,  and  it  would  be  very  hard 
for  me  to  labour  for  my  living.     T  :im 
in  continual  anxiety  for  my  futir 
tune,  and  under  a  great  unhappii 
loling  the  fweet  converfation  and  friend- 
ly advice  of  my  parents;  ib  that  I  can- 
not look  upon  myielf  otherwifc  than  :is 
a  monfter,  ftrangely  fprung  up  ij 
ture,    which  every  one  is  afliamed  to 
own. 

I  am  thought  to  be  a  man  of  fome 
natural  parts,  and  by  the  continual  read- 
ing what  you  have  offered  the  world, 
become  an  admirer  thereof,  which  has 
drawn  me  to  make  this  confefiion ;  at 
the  fame  time  hoping,  if  any  thir,: 
in  mould  touch  you  with  a  feme:  of  pity, 
you  would  then  allow  me  the  favour  of 
your  opinion  thereupon;  as  alfo  what 
pint  J,  being  unlawfully  born,  may 
claim  of  the  man's  affection  who 
me,  and  how  far  in  your  opinion  I  am 
to  be  thought  his  fon,  or  he  acknow- 
ledged as  my  father.  Your  fentiments 
ivice  herein  will  be  a  great  con-' 
folation  and  fatisfaclion  to,  Sir,  your 
admirer  and  humble  fei  vant, 
C  W.  B. 


CCIV.     WEDNESDAY,    OCTOBER  24. 


WPIT   GRATA    PROTERVIT/.S, 

ET   YTJLTUS   MMIUM   LVTKICUI   ASPICI. 

HOR.  OD.  xix.   tin.  i.  VER.  ^ 

?.    WINDING   COYNESS    SHE   VY   SOUL    DISARMS: 
HE.R    FACE    I>ARTK   FORTH    A    THOUSAND    RAYS; 
MY   EYt-SALLS  SWIM,    AND   I   GROW   GIDDY   WHILE   I   GAZE. 

CoNGRKVE. 


T  Am  not  at  nil  difpleafed  that  I  am 
A  become  the  courier  of  love,  a 
the  diitrefled  in  that  paflion  convey  their 
complaints  to  each  other  by  my  means. 
The  following  letters  have  lately  come 
to  my  hands,,  and  mall  have  their  place 
with  great  willingnefs.  As  to  the 
reader's  entertainment,  he  will,  I  hope, 
forgive  the  inferting  fuch  particulars  as 
to  him  may  perhaps  feem  frivolous,  but 
are  to  the  perfons  who  wrote  them  of 
the  higheft  confequence.  I  ftir.ll  not 
trouble  you  with  the  prefaces,  compli- 


ments, and  apologies,  made  to  me  be- 
fore each  epiltie  when  it  was  delired  to 
be  inferted  ;  but  in  general  they  tell  me, 
that  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dreiTed  have  intimations,  by  phralcs  and 
allufions  in  them,  from  whence  they 
came. 

TO    THE    SOTHADES. 


guefe 


H  E  word,  by  which  I  addrefs  you, 
gives  yen,  who  underfbnd  Portii- 


a  livt-'y  i  IT:  age  of  the  ter.c'tr  re- 
gard 
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have  for  you.     The  Sp«aator'« 

Ltebehariou 

to  me;  but 
degeneracy  oCthi 

.  uhir  fault.     As 

;:.;m  being  yours, 

:r   to  your 

Vortune,  01  which 

jour  v.  .  *pe<Sl  to  make  in  the 

world,  (."c  with  you 

is  not  to  be  a  guilty  one.     I  refi 

. 

,   anil  opt:  it  one 

.  tion  of  having  you  for  ever  mine. 

i  ihould  induftriouflv 

.  uile  <?f  triumph  \vlii ch 

know  in  this  life.     I  wim  only  to 

•  i  !J  as  my  inclina- 

ir  happinefs.     Jf  this 

;  the  cffe'61  this  letter  fcems  to  aim 

at,  you  are  to  underhand  that  I  had  a 

mind  to  be  rid  of  you,  and  took  tl>e 

ft  way  to  pall  you  with  an  offer  of 

v  ou  would   never  defift  purfuing 

while  you  received  ill  ufage.     Be  a  true 

man;  while  you  doubt  me, 

me  when  you  think  I  love 

;   to   find  out  what  is 

vuur  piii.nt  circumftanee  with  me;  but 

[  km.'-.  .  tp  this  fufpence, 

I  am  your  a.im  :  BELINDA. 

MADAM, 

TT  is  a  (trange  ftate  of  mind  a  man  is 
*•  IP,  when  the  vi:;y  imperfections  of  a 
woman  he  loves  turn  into  excellencies 
and  advantages.  I  do  allure  you,  I  am 
very  much  i.fraid  of  venturing  upon 
you.  I  now  like  you  in  ipite  of  my 
reaibn,and  think  it  an  ill  circumftance 
to  owe  one's  happinefs  to  nothing  but 

.:ion.  I  can  fee  you  ogle  all  the 
fellows  who  look  at  you,  and 

c  your  eye  wander  after  new  con- 
quells  every  moment  you  are  in  a  pub- 
lic place;  and  yet  there  is  fuch  a  beauty 
in  all  your  looks  and  geftures,  that  I 
cannot  but  admire  you  in  the  very  act 
of  endeavouring  to  gain  the  hearts  of 
others.  My  condition  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  h,ver  in  the  Way  of  the 
Woild.  I  have  ftudied  your  faults  fo 
long,  that  tiiey  are  become  as  familiar 
to  me,  and  I  like  them  as  well  as  I  do 

•  n.    Look  to  it,  Madam,  and  con- 

>u  think  this  gay  be- 

11  appear  to  me  a*  amiable 


when  an  hufband,  as  It  doe*  now  to  me 

a  lover.     Things  are  : 

that  we  mull  pr< 

will  lay  it  to   limn,  that  it  will  be  be- 

in  me  to  appear  (till  your 
i  in  you  to  be  It.ll  my  n... 

in  the  m:r 
ful  in  one  fcx,  b\:'  \>.\  the 

A»    you  little 

hints,  you  will  afcertain  the  happmei* 
or  unealiiuis  of,  Madam,  your  moft 
obedient,  moil  humb, 

T.  D. 

SIR, 

XX7  H  E  N  I  fat  at  the  window,  and  yo* 
•  "  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  by  my 
coufm,  I  law  you  catch  me  looking  nt 
you.  Since  you  have  the  fecret 
which  I  am  fure  you  Oioulii  never  have 
known  but  by  inadvertency,  what  my 
eyes  faid  was  true.  But  it  is  too  foon 
to  confirm  it  with  my  hand,  therefore 
(hall  not  fubfcribe  my  name. 


npHE  RE  were  other  gentlemen  nearer, 
-*•  and  I  know  no  necefTity  you  \v<-ie 
under  to  take  up  that  flippant  creature's 
f:m  lall  night;  but  you  Ihall  never  touch 
a  itick  of  mine  more,  that's  pos. 

PMILLIS. 


TO  COLONEL  R« 


IN  SPAIN. 


T>EFORK  this  can  reach  the  bed  of 
•^  huibands  ami  the  fondeft  lover,  thole 
tender  names  will  be  no  more  of  con- 
cern to  me.  The  indifpolition  in  which 
you,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  your  honour 
and  duty,  left  me,  has  increaled  upon 
me;  and  I  am  acquainted  by  my  ; 
cians  I  cannot  live  a  week  longer.  At 
this  time  my  1'pii its  fail  me;  and  it  is 
the  ardent  love  I  have  for  you  that  car- 
ries me  beyond  my  ftrength,  and  enables 
me  to  tell  you,  the  moft  painful  thing 
in  the  profpeft  of  death,  is,  that  I  mutt 
part  with  you.  But  let  it  be  a  comfort 
to  you,  that  I  hive  no  guilt  hangs  upon 
me,  no  unrepented  folly  that  retards  me; 
but  J  pals  away  my  lalt  hours  in  reflec- 
tion upon  the  happinefs  we  have  1: 
together,  and  in  Ibrrow  that  it  is  fo  foon 
to  have  an  end.  This  is  a  fnilty  which 
I  hope  is  fo  far  from  criminal,  that  me- 
thinks  there  is  a  kind  of  piety  in  being 
fo  unwilling  to  be  feparated  from  a  liate 
which  is  the  inftitution  of  Heaven,  and 
in  which  we  have  lived  according  to  it's 
laws,  As  we  know  no  more  of  the  next 

life, 
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life,  hut  that  it  will  he  nn  happy  ore  to 
the  good,  nnd  miferable  to  the  v 
why  i>  Ives  at  lead, 

to  alleviate  the  difficulty  of  religning  this 
being,  in  imagining  that  we  fhall  have 
e  of  what  paries  be!o\v,  and  may 
pofiibly  be  employed  in  guiding  the  fteps 
of  thole  with  whom  we  walked  with  in- 
nocence when  mortal?  Why  may  not  I 
hope  to  go  on  in  my  ufual  work,  and, 
though  unknown  to  you,  be  afliitant  in 
nil  the  conflicts  of  yonr  mind?  Give  me 
leave  to  fay  to  you,  O  heft  of  men,  that 
I  cannot  figure  to  m}"iJi~  a  greater  hap- 
pinefs  than  in  fuch  an  employment:  to 
he  pit  lent  at  all  the  adventures  to  which 
human  life  is  expofed,  to  adminirlcr 
fiumber  to  thy  eye-lids  in  the  agonies  of 
a  fever,  to  cover  thy  beloved  face  in  the 


day  of  battle,  to  go  with  thee  n  gv 
angel,  incapable  of  woui:, 
where  I  have  longed  to  attend  thee  when 
a  weak,  a  fearful  woman :  thefc,  my 
dear,  are  the  thoughts  with  which  I 
warm  my  poor  languid  heart;  but  in- 
deed I  am  not  capable  under  my  prefent 
weakneis  of  bearing  the  ttrong  agonies 
of  mind  I  fall  into,  when  1  form  :. 
Ielf  the  grief  you  will  be  in  upon  your 
firft  hearing  of  my  departure.  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  this,  becatife  yonr  kii-ul 
anil  generous  heart  will  be  but  the  more 
afflicled,  the  more  the  pe'rfon  for  whom 
m en t  offers  you  conlblation.  My 
,ith  will,  if  I  am  my  Ielf,  expire  m 
a  prayer  for  you.  I  (hall  never  fee  thy 
face  again.  Farewel  for  ever. 


N'CCV.     THURSDAY,   OCTOBER  25. 


SPECI* 


DELUDED   BY   A   SEEMING   f.  XC  1  1.  L  tXC  I 


RoSCOMMON. 


W.  icious 
-  that  is  ).. 

•-,  in  order  to  prevent  it's  doing 
nufchief,  I  draw  it  at  length,  and  fet  it 
up  as  a  fcare-crowj  by  which  means  1 
do  not  only  make  an  example  of  the  pcr- 
Jbn  to  whom  it  belongs,  but  give  wam- 
ali  her  N.  ',  that 

they  may  not  futfer  by   it.     Thus,  to 
the  aiiufion,  I  have  marked  out 
.  of  the  fhoals  and  quickfands  of 
.nd   am  continually  employed  in 
difcoveriiig  thole  which  arerH'i  cvmceal- 
ed,  in  order  to  keep  the  ignorant  and  un- 
wary from  running   upon   them.      It  is 
his   intention   that  I  publifli  the 
.'.:ig  letter,  which  brings- to  light 
of  this  nature. 

'OR, 

'  p  1 1  E  Pv  E  are  none  of  your  fpscul.i- 
•*•     tions  which  I  read  over  with  greater 
I  than  thole  which  are  dcligocd  for 
;irovement  of  our  lex.    You  have 
lured  to  correct  our  unreafonable 
liars  and  1'uperititions,  in  your  Ibventh 
and  twelfth  papers;  our  fancy  for  equi- 
page,   in  your    fifteenth;   our   love  of 
pupp.t-lhows,  in  your  thirty-firll;  our 
notions  of  beauty,  in  your  thirty-third; 
our  inclination  for  romances,  in  your 
fjiirty-feventh  \  our  palHou  for 


fopperies,  in  your  forty-fifth;  our  man* 
hood  and  party-zeal,  in  your  fifty- 
feventh;  our  abule  of  dancing,  in  your 
fixty-fixth  andllxty-ilventh;  our  i 
in  your  hundred  and  twenty -eighth;  our 
love  of  coxcombs,  in  vour  hundred  and 
fifty- fourth,  and  hundred  and  ti 
vcnth  ;  our  tyranny  over  the  henpeckf, 
in  your  lumdi'ed  and  frventy-fixih.  \ou 
i  Icrihed  the  PicT;  in  your  forty - 
firit;  the  idol,  in  your  leventy-third; 
the  demurrer,  in  you; -eighty-ninth;  the 
falamaiider,  in  your  hundred  and  ninety- 
eighth.  You  have  likewik-  taktn  to  pieces 
our  dreis,  and  reprefented  to  us  theex- 
:ncies  we  are  oftoi  guilty  of  "in 
that  particular.  You  have  fallen  upon 
our  patches  in  your  fiftieth  and  eighty- 
filrtj  our  commodes,  in  your  ninety- 
eighth  ;  our  fans,  in  your  hundred  and  le- 
coml;  our  riding-habits,  in  yourhundred 
and  fourth ;  our  hoop-petticoats,  in  your 
hundred  and  twenty- feventh ;  befides  3 
great  many  little  blemifhes  which  you 
have  touched  upon  in  your  lev  era  1  other 
papers,  and  in  thole  many  letters  that 
are  fcattered  up  and  down  your  works, 
At  the  fame  time  we  mxift  own,  that 
the  compliments  you  pay  our  lex  arein- 
mimerable,  and  that  thole  very  faults 
which  you  reprelent  in  us,  ure  neither 
black  in  tiwirikivej}  nor,  as  you  own, 
"uni, 
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.    : 

. 

But, 

in  the 
lex,  who '.i1 

.!!  uu- 

.    I  know  it  would  de- 

'  enler  into 

| 

vmir  remarks  on  !l»ne  part  of  it 

.    iultice  to  ! 

n  of  \inuj  and  honour,  whole  re- 

..is  fuller  l>y  it,   I  hope  you  will 

not  think  it  improper  I  public 

;  mu  ft 
know, 

.•t"  an  infa- 

•A-nman,   who    hiving    pafK 

youth  in  u  molt  fhameful  It.ite  of  proiti- 

is  now  one  of  thole  who  gain 

their  livdihood.by  Icducing  others,  that 

Linger  than   tlurmfelvcs,    and   hy 

eftabliming   a  criminal   commerce   be- 

: he 'two  fexes.     Among  i 

:  artifices  to  get  money,  flie  fre- 

•sades  a  vain  young  fellow, 

that  fuch  a  woman  of  quality,  or  fuch. 

loatt,  entertains  :i  il-cret  paf- 

iion  for  him,  and  wants  nothing  but  an 

oppor  'mg  it;   nay,    flie 

•,e  lo  far  as  to  write  letters  in  the 

name  of  a  woman  of  figure,  to  borrow 

money  of  one  of  tlu-fe  foolifhRodei 

which  fhc  has  afterwards  ftppropmted 

W)  her  cwn  ufe.    In  the  mean  time,  the 

perlbn   who   has    lent   the  money,  has 

Thought  a  lady  under  obligations  to  him, 

.:arce  knew  his  name;  and  won- 

tiered   at   her   ingratitude  when  he   has 

.  ith  her,  that  Ihe  has  not  owned 

the  favour,  though  at  the  fame  time  he 

was  too  much  a  inan  of  honour  to  put 

her  in  mind  of  it. 

When  this  abandoned  baggage  meets 
with  a  man  who  has  vanity  enough   to 
give  credit  to  relations   of  this  nature, 
Ihe  turns  him  to  very  goo\l  account,  by 
that  were  never  utter- 
ed, a:,  'ig   mell'ages  that  were 
lent.   As  the  houlcof  this  ihame- 
lefs  creature  is  frequented  by  feveral  fo- 
:  s,   I  Ir.uv  heard  of  another  arti- 
fice, out  of  which  Hie  often   raill-s  mo- 
The  foreigner    lighs   after  fome 
Britilh  beauty,  whom  he  only  knows  by 
fame:  upon  whicli  Ihe  promiles,  if  he 
can  be  fecrct,  to  procure  him  a  meeting. 


The  1?:  .      . /.flied  it  his  got  : 

.  lit:le 

title}  for  you  nuirt  know  tl 

>^    her    Uj. 
. 

^ 

'as  I  am  informed,  it  is  uiual  ,-n, 
meet  wi 

countries,  that  Hiall  make  !. 
favours  he  i.  .  '.  from  wo:. 

•     Now,  Sir,  what 
reputation, 

when  a  loitituted  as 

•  iiteu  an  un- 

chaite  woman  5  as  tlu-  liero  in  the  ninth 
book  of  Dryden's  Virgil  is  Iccjkril  upon 
as  a  coward,  becaufe  the  phantom 

•v\l  in  liis   likened  ran  away  from 
TuriHis?    You  may  depend  upoi; 
I  relate  to  you  to  be  matter  of  facl,  and 
the  piaclice  of  more  than  one   of  tlkib 
female  panders.     If  you  print  this  let- 
ter,  1  may  give  you  fome   farther  ac- 
counts of  this  vicious  race  of  women. 
Your  humble  il-rvant, 

I.VJDERA. 

I  mail  add  two  other  letters  on  dif- 
ferent iubjecls  to  fill  up  my  paper. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  a  country  clergyman,  and  hope 
L  you  will  lend  me  your  afliiiana;  in  ri- 
diculing fome  little  indecencies  which 
cannot  lo  properly  be  expoied  from  the 
pulpit. 

A  widow  lady,   who   ftraggled   this 
fummer  from  London    into  my  parim 
for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  as  i\: 
appears  every  Sunday  at   chuix: 
many  fa!hion:iMc  exti  nvHganci.s,  to  the 
.'.umifhment  of  my  congregation. 

But  what  gives  us  the  mod  offence  is 
her  theatrionl  mannu-  of  fmging  the 
plalms.  She  introduces  above  fifty  Ita- 
lian airs  into  the  hundredth  pfalm,  ami 
whilft  we  begin — «  All  people,'  in  theold 
folemn  tune  of  our  forefathers,  flie  in  a 
quite  different  key  runs  livilionson  the 
vowvls,  and  adorns  them  wi: 
of  Nicolini;  if  flie  meets  with  eke  or 
aye,  which  are  frequent  in  the  motre  of 
Hopkins  and  Su-r.ih*  11,  we  are 

••  her  quavering  t!mn  half  a  mi- 
nute after  us  to  fome  iprightly  airs  of 
the  opera. 

1  am  vevy  far  from  being  an  enemy  to 
church- 
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church- mufic;  but  fear  this  abufe  of  it 
may  make  my  |vtrim  ridiculous,  who  al- 
ready look  on  the  finging-pfams  as  an 
entertainment,  and  not  part  of  their  de- 
votion: beiides,  I  am  c  that 
the  infection  may  fpread  ;  for  Squire 
Squeekum,  who  by  his  voice  feems,  if 
1  may  ule  the  expreflion,  to  be  cut  out 
for  an  Italian  linger,  was  lait  Sunday 
pra6lifmg  the  fame  airs. 

I  know  the  lady's  principles,  and  that 
fhe  will  plead  the  toleration,  which  (as 
fhe  fancies)  allows  her  non-conformity 
in  this  particular;  but  I  beg  you  to  ac- 
quaint her,  that  ringing  the  pfalms  in  a 
different  tune  from  the  reft  of  the  con- 
gregation, is  a  fort  of  fchifm  not  tole- 
rated by  that  aft.  I  am,  Sir,  your  very 
tumble  fervan-tj  R.  S. 


MR.   SPECTATOR,     - 

J  N  your  paper  upon  temp. 

prefcribe  to  us  a  rule  of  drinkii 
of  Sir,  William  Temple,  in  the  follow- 
ing words—'  The  fir  ft  giafs  for  myfelf, 
c  the  fecond  for  my  friends,  the  third 
c  for  good-humour,  and  the  fourth  for 
*  mine  enemies."1  Now,  Sir,  you  mult 
know,  that  I  have  read  this  your  Spec- 
tator, in  a  club  whereof  I  am  a  mem- 
ber; when  our  prefident  told  us,  there 
was  certainly  an  error  in  the  print,  and 
that  the  word  glafs  mould  be  boille^  and 
therefore  has  ordered  me  to  inform  you 
of  this  mi  (take,  and  to  dehre  you  to  pub- 
lifh  the  following  erratum:  in  thi- 
ef Saturday,  October  13,  col.  3,  line  u, 
for  glafs  read  bottle.  Yours, 
L  ROBIN  GOOD-FELLOW. 


N°  CCVI.    FRIDAY,    OCTOBER  26. 

CJ.UANTO   QJUISQJUl   SIEI  PLURA  NEGAVERIT, 
A    DIIS   PLURA  rERET— — — 

HOR.  OD.  xvi.  L.  3.  v.  21 


THEY   THAT   DO  MUCH   THEMSELVES   DENY, 
RECEIVE   MORE   BLESSINGS  FROM -THE   SKY. 


CREECH. 


THERE  is  a  call  upon1  mankind  to 
value  and  etteem  thole  who  let  a 
modew  pon  their  own  merit; 

and  felf- denial  is  frequently  attended 
with  unexpected  bldlings,  which  in  the 
end  abundantly  recompenfe  fuch  lofics 
as  the  modeft  fecm  to  futier  in  the  ordi- 
nary occurrences  of  life.  The  curious 
tell  us,  a  determination  in  our  favour  or 
to  our  disadvantage  is  made  upon  our 
riril  appearance,  even  before  they  know 
any  thing  of  our  characters,  but  from 
the  intimations  men  gather  from  our 
ai'jxcl.  A  man,  they  lay,  wears  the 

e  jf  his  mind  in  his  countenance; 

ne  man's  eyes  ar.  s  to  his 

who  looks  at  him  to  read  his  heart. 
But  though  that  way  cf  railing  an  opi- 
nion of  thole  we  behold  in  public  is  very 
,  that  thofe,  who 

by  their  \vor<U  and  actions  take  as  much 

\ipon  thcruiHve-s  as  they  can  but  barely 

<:l  fcrutiny  of  their  de- 

ferts,  will  find  their  account  lefien  every 

-yes  his  cha- 

racler,  ;  man  does  his  fortune; 

if  either  of  tlvm  live  to  the  height  of 
either,  one  will  find  iolles,  the  other  cr- 

which  he  has  not  flock  by  him  to 


make  up.  It  were  therefore  a  juft  rule, 
to  keep  your  defines,  your  words  and' 
actions,  within  the  regard  you  oblcrve 
your  friends  have  for  you;  and  never, 
if  it  were  in  a  man's  power,  to  take  as 
much  as  he  poffiMy  might  either  in  pre- 
ferment or  reputation.  My  walks  have 
lately  been  among  the  mercantile  part  of 
the  world  j  and  one  gets  phrafes  natu- 
rally from  thofe  with  whom  one  con- 
verfes:  I  fay  then,  he  that  in  his  air, 
his  treatment  of  others,  or  an  habitual 
arrogance  to  himfelf,  gives  himfelf  cre- 
dit for  the  lead  article  of  more  wit,  wif- 
dom,  goodnefs,  or  valour,  than  he  can 
poflibly  produce  if  he  is  called  upon, 
will  find  the  world  break  in  upon  him, 
and  confider  him  as  one  who  has  cheat- 
ed them  of  all  the  efteem  they  had  be- 
fore allowed  him.  This  brings  a-com- 
million  of  bankruptcy  upon  him ;  and 
he  that  might  have  gone  on  to  his  life's 
end  in  a  profperous  way,  by  aiming  at 
more  than  he  mould,  is  no  longer  pro- 
prietor of  what  he  really  had  before,  but 
his  pretenfions  fare  as  all  things  do 
which  are  torn  inftead  of  being  divided. 
There  is  no  one  living  would  deny 
China  the  applaufe  of  an  agreeable  and 
facetious 
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facet!' 

th;tt  tl 

• -nrs   in  his 
re  able  to  o 

of  appl  tuic  which    he 
liur 

•  vvitlt  hint,  Ice  that  all 
to  him,  or 

ml  things  they  could  lay  to  him, 
i   ra]^  Ihort  of   what   ' 
and  therefore  in!i  nig  him  the 

for  his  merit,  tl-. 

fleftions  turn  only  upon  that  th 
ierve  he  has  of  it  him. 

It'  \  :iie  women,  and 

beho!  i 

th.it  thcatr:<  ;n  of  her  charms, 

Mirtjlla  with  that  loft  regularity  i 
motion,  Chioe  r.-ith  fuch  an  indifferent 
familiarity,  Corinna  with  Inch  a  fond 
approach,  and  Roxana  with  fuch  a  de- 
mand of  reipecl  in  the  great  gravity  of 
her  entrance}  you  find  all  the  lex,  who 
xmderihmdthemfelves  and  act  naturally, 
wait  only  for  their  ablence,  to  tell  you 
that  all  thele  Jadies  would  impole  them- 
ielves upon  you;  and  each  of  them  carry 
in  their  behaviour  a  .confcioufncfs  of  ib 
much  more  than  they  mould  pretend  to, 
that  they  lolo  what  would  otherwise  be 
given  them. 

I  remember  the- lad  time  I  faw  Mac- 
beth, I  was  wonderfully  taken  with  the 
ikill  of  the  poet,  in  making  the  mur- 
derer form  fears  to  himli  If  from  the  mo- 
deration of  the  prince  whole  life  he  was 
going  to  take  away.  He  fays  of  the 
king—*  He  bore  his  faculties  fo  meek- 
*  ly;'  and  jultly  inferred  from  thence, 
that  all  divine  and  human  power  would 
join  to  avenge  his  death,  who  had  made 
fuch  nn  abftinent  ufe  of  dominion.  All 
that  is  in  a  man's  power  to  do  to  ad- 
vance his  own  pomp  and  glcry,  and  for- 
bears, is  fo  much  laid  up  again  It  the  day 
of  diltrefs  ;  and  pity  will  always  be  his 
portion  in  adverfity,  who  acled  with 
gentlenefs  in  profperity. 

The  great  officer  who  foregoes  the  ad- 
vantages he  might  take  to  hunfelf,  and 
renounces  all  prudential  regards  to  his 
own  peribn  in  danger,  has  fo  far  the 
merit  of  a  volunteer;  and  all  his  ho- 
nours and  glories  are  unenvied  for  fliar- 
ing  the  common  fate  with  the  fame  frank- 
ncls  as  they  do  who  have  no  fuch  en- 
dearing circumlhnces  to  part  with.  But 


if  there  we; 
the  g. 
upon  t! 

for  the 

places  «  .      |    , 

. 
• 

Quietudes  to  which  that  vice  expo' 

. 

air,   the  fen  Ion,    a  fun  fhinv 
fair  pi.. 

and  that  whic'i   ! 
\vith   all  tl; 

from  the  enchantment!  ' 
world  are  bewitched)  are  to  him  uncom- 
mon   benefits    and     new    ncqui: 

-  with  cai    . 

pleafure  interrupted  by  envy.     It  ib  nor  ' 
to  him  of  any   conference  what  this 
man  is  famed  for,  or  for  what  th 
is  preferred.    Ke  knows  there  is  in  iuclj 
a  place  an  unintf 
meet   in  fuch  a  company  an  agi 

n,  he 

is  no  man\ 
wither}  can   look 
with  a  pleafurj  in  relieving  that  he 
he  is  as  ha;  p  eifj  and  has  his 

'ow,  open  to  the  unhappy  and  to 
the  It  ranger. 

Lucceius  has  learnino:,  wit,  humonr, 

-co,   but  no  am 
to  purfue  with  th 
fore  to  the  > 

thought    to    \V.U-/L     Ip.iir,     but 
among  his  frirnds  to  i: 
molt  confu inmate 

no  man's  admiration,   is  in  no  need  of 
pomp.   His  clothes  picafe  hi: 
fafliionable  and  warm]  hi 5  c 
are  agreeable  if  ','< 
natuifd.       i  ,h  him   no 

fion  for  fuperflutty  at,  m.-.i!.--,  fo; 
in  company-   in  a  wi.-rd,   for 
extraordinary  to 
him.    War.c  of  j  • 

make  h 
in  all  ; 
good  cheer,  nn  1  more  g-.». 

to  make  him  enjoy  him - 

. 
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N°CCVII.     SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  27, 

OMNIBUS    IN    TERRIS,   <^U  K.   SUNT   A    GADIBUS    VSQJJF. 
AURORAM    ET    GANGEM,   PAUC1    DIGNOSCERE   POSSUNT 
VERA   BONA,  A  T  Q_U  E    ILL1S   MULTVM   DIVIRSA,    REMOTA 
IRROR1S    NEBULA 


100K  WOUND   THE   HABITABLE   WORLD,    HOW   FEW 
KNOW    THEIR    OWN    GOOD,    OR    KNOWING   IT,  PURSUE, 


DRYDZN. 


IN  my  laft   Saturday's  paper  I  laid 
down  feme  thoughts  upon  devotion 
in  general,  and    fhali  here  (hew  what 
•  ne    notions   of  the  moft    refined 
this  iulveft,  as  they  are  re- 
,!  in  Plato's  Dialogue  upon  Pray- 
er, intituled  '  Akibiades  the  Second,' 
which  doubtlefs  gave  occafion  to  Juve- 
nal's tenth  fatire,  and  to  the  fecond  fa- 
tire  of  Perfuis ;  as  the  laft  of  thefe  au- 
thors has  almolt  tranfcribed  the  preced- 
ing dialogue,  intituled  '  Akibiades  the 
«  Firft,-  m  his  fourth  fatire. 

The  fpeakers  in  this  dialogue  upon 

prayer,  ire  Socrates  and  Akibiades;  and 

Mtance  of  it,  when  drawn  toge- 

"ut  of  the  intricacies  and  digref- 

jjons,  as  follows. 

Socrates  meeting  his  pupil  Akibiades, 
v.s  he  was  going  to  his  devotions,  and 
cbferving  his  eyes  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
earth  with  great  ferioufnefs  and  atten- 
tion, tells  him  that  he  had  reafon  to  be 
thoughtful  on  that  occafion,  fince  it  was 
poflible  for  a  man  to  bring  down  evils 
upon  himlelf  by  his  own  prayers;  and 
that  thole  things,  which  the  gods  fend 
him  in  anfwer  to  his  petitions,  might 
turn  to  his  deftru&ion :  this,  fays  he, 
may  not  only  happen  when  a  man  prays 
for  what  he  knows  is  mifchievous  in  it's 
own  nature,  as  Oedipus  implored  the 
gods  to  fow  dilfenfion  between  his  fons ; 
but  when  he  prays  for  what  he  believes 
would  be  for  his  good,  and  againft  what 
he  believes  would  be  to  his  detriment. 
This  the  philofopher  (hews  mult  necef- 
farily  happen  among  us,  fince  moft  men 
are  blinded  with  ignorance,  prejudice,  or 
pafTion,  which  hinder  them  from  feeing 
iuch  things  as  are  really  beneficial  to 
them.  For  an  inftance,  he  afks  Aki- 
biades, whether  he  would  not  be  tho- 
roughly pleafed  and  fatisfied  if  that  god, 
to  whom  he  was  going  to  a.ddrefs  him- 
felf,  mould  promife  to  make  him  the  fo» 


vereign  of  the  whole  earth?  Akibiades 
anfwers,  that  he  fhould  doubtlefs  look 
upon  fuch  a  promife  as  the  greateft  fa- 
vour that  could  be  beftowed  upon  him. 
Socrates  then  aflcs  him,  if  after  receiving 
this  great  favour  he  would  be  contented 
to  lofe  his  life  ?  or  if  he  would  receive  it 
though  he  was  fure  he  fliould  make  an 
ill  ufe  of  it?  To  both  which  queftions 
Akibiades  anfwers  in  the  negative.  So- 
crates then  (hews  him,  from  the  exam- 
ples of  others,  how  thefe  might  very  pro- 
bably be  the  effects  of  fuch  a  blefling. 
He  then  adds,  that  other  reputed  pieces 
of  good-fortune,  as  that  of  having  a 
fon,  or  procuring  the  higheft  poft  in  a 
government,  are  fubjeft  to  the  like  fatal 
confequences;  which  neverthelefs,  fays 
he,  men  ardently  defire,  and  would  not 
fail  to  pray  for,  if  they  thought  their 
prayers  might  be  effectual  for  the  ob- 
taining of  them. 

Having  eftablifhed  this  great  point, 
that  all  the  moft  apparent  bleflmgs  in 
this  life  are  obnoxious  to  fuch  dreadful 
confequences,  and  that  no  man  knows 
what  in  it's  events  would  prove  to  him 
a  blefling  or  a  curfe,  he  teaches  Aki- 
biades after  what  manner  he  ought  to 
pray. 

In  the  firft  plnce,  he  recommends  to 

him,  as  the  model  of  his  devotions,  a 

fhort  prayer  which  a  Greek  poet  com- 

pofed  for  the  ufe  of  his  friends,  in  the 

following  words — *  O  Jupiter,  give  us 

thofe  things  which  are  good  for  us, 

whether  they  are  fuch  things  as  we 

pray  for,  or  fuch  things  as  we  do  not 

pray  for:  and  remove  from  us  thofe 

things  which  are  hurtful,  though  the) 

are  fuch  things  as  we  pray  for.' 

In  the  fecond  place,  that  his  difciple 

may  afk  fuch  things  as  are  expedient  for, 

him,  he  mews  him,  that  it  is  abfolute- 

ly  neceflary  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 

ef  tl'ue  v.'ifvicm,  and  to  the  knowledge 

of 
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of  that  vvliich  is  Ins  chief  goo'. 

the  molt  luitable  to  the  excellency  of  his 

In  the   third  and    la  ft   place,  he  in- 
tho   b.Mt    nvrhods   he 
t'  to  draw  down 
sings  upon  him!<. 

•  uld  be  to  i 
B  of  his  tluty  t<> 

I  aider 

this  bead  he  very  much  recommends  a 
form  of  prayer  the  Lacedxmoniansmake 
ufe,  of,  in  which  they  petition  the  gods, 
to  give  them  all  good  things  fo  1. 
they  were  virtuous.  Under  this  head 
likewile  he  gives  a  very  remarkable  ac- 
count of  an  o:aele  to  the  following  pur- 
• 

When  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  received  many  de- 
and  land,  they  fent  a 
mdVage  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  to  aflc  the  reafon  why  they  who 
erected  fo  many  temples  to  the  gods, 
and  adorned  them  with  fuch  coitly  of- 
ferings; why  they  who  had  inftituted  fo 
many  feftivals,  and  accompanied  them 
with  fuch  pomps  and  ceremonies;  in 
ftiort,  why  they  who  had  (lain  fo  many 
hecatombs  at  their  altars,  mould  be  lefs 
fticcefsful  tiuin  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
fell  fo  fhort  of  them  in  all  thefe  particu- 
lars. To  this,  fays  he,  the  oracle  made 
the  following  I'eply — '  I  am  better  pleaf- 
'  ed  with  the  prayers  of  the  Lacedsc- 
«  monians,  than  with  all  the  oblations 
'  of  the  Greeks.'  As  this  prayer  im- 
plied and  encouraged  virtue  in  thofe  who 
made  it;  the  philofopher  proceeds  to 
mew  how  the  molt  vicious  man  might 
be  devout,  fo  far  as  victims  could  make 
him,  but  that  his  offerings  were  regard- 
ed by  the  gods  as  bribes,  and  his  peti- 
tions as  blalphemics.  He  likewife quotes 
on  this  occafion  two  verles  out  of  Ho- 
mer, in  which  the  poet  Jays,  that  the 
fcent  of  the  Trojan  facrifices  was  car- 
ried up  to  heaven  by  the  winds;  but  that 
it  was  not  acceptable  to  the  gods,  who 
were  difpieafed  with  Priam  and  all  his 
people. 

The  conclufion   of  this  dialogue  is 

veryt>  .      Socrates  having  de- 

from  the  prayers  and 

facrifice  which  he  was  going  to  offer,  by 

letting  forth  the  above-mentioned  diffi- 

as  he 

ought,  adds  thcfe  word — '  We  nu;(t 
4  thu  until   fuch  time  as  we 

'  may  learn  how  we  ought  to  i 


ll  the  god  , 
men/-—4   1'.  <\ 

time   come,'   fays    A 

who  is   it  t: 

would  fain  fee  this  man,  v. 

i  . — '  I- 

takes  care  of  yo ;; 

us,    that   Minerva   le  : 

fromDiomedes  i: 

y  difcover  both  gods  and  : 

ib  the  darknd's  that  h -in^  upon  your 

mind  muft  be  rci: 

abletodifcern  what  is  good 

is  evil.' — '  Let  : 

mind,'  fays  AK 

nets,  and  what 

determined  to  refufe  nothing  he 

order  me,  whoever  h  ,t  I 

may  become  the  better  man   i 
The  remaining  part  of  this  dial< 
veryobfcure:  there  is  fomcthing  in  it 
that  would  make  us  think  Socrates  hint- 
ed at   himfelf,  when   he   fpoke  of  this 
divine  teacher  who  was  to  come  into  the 
world,  did  not  he  own  that  he  himfelr' 
was  in  this  refpect  as  much  at  a 
and  in  as  great  diftrefs  as  the  reft  of 
mankind. 

Some  learned   men   look  upon 
conclufion  as  a  prediction  of  our 
our;  or  at  lealt  that  Socrates,  like  the 
high- prieft,prophefied  unknowing! 
pointed  at  that  Divine  Teacher  wii 
to  come  into  the  world  fome  age* 
him.     However  that  may  be,  v. 
that  this  great  philofopher  faw,  by  the 
light  of  reafon,  that  it  was   fuita 
the  goodneis  of  the  Divine  Nati. 
fend  a  perlbn  into  the  world  who  fhouKI 
inftruct  mankind  in  the  duties  o! 
gion,    and,  in  particular,    teach   them 
how  to  pray. 

Whoever  reads  this  abftract  of  Plato'.; 
Difcourfe   on    Prayer,  will,  II 
naturally  make  this  reflection,  that  the 
great  Founder  of  our   religion,  a 
by  his  own  example,  as  in  the  f 
prayer  which  he  taught  his  dilrip! 
not  only  keep  up   to  thole  rules  which 
the  light  of  natui 

great  philosopher,  but  iulhucK\!  liisdif- 
ciples  in  the  whole  extent  of  this  duty, 
as  well  as  of  all  others.     He  d  i 
them  to  the  proper  object  «.:t 
and  taught  them, 
rule   a; 

U!vei  to  him    in   their  cloli 
fiiow  or  ollentation,  and  to 
*   in  fpirit  and  in  truth.'     /V 

:n  of  pr.ne    in>- 
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plored  the  gods  in  general  to  give  them 
.•long  as  they  wire  vir- 
tuous, we  all:  in  p-.irticul.ir,  *  that  our 
*  offences  may  1,,  :  ;  we  forgive 

'  thofe  of  others.'  jf  we  look  into  the 
fecond  rule  which  Socrates  has  prefcrib- 
ed,  namely,  that  we  fhould  apply  our- 
lelves  to  the  knowledge  of  fuch  things 
as  are  beft  for  us;  this  too  is  explained 
at  large  in  the  doftrines  of  the  Gofpel, 
where  we  are  taught  in  feveral  inftances 
to  regard  thofe  things  as  curfes,  which 
appear  as  bleflings  in  the  eye  of  the 
jjvorld;  and  on  the  contrary,  to  e  lie  cm 
thofe  things  as  bleflftngs,  which  to  the 
generality  of  mankind  appear  as  curfes. 
Thus  in  the  form  which  is  prefcribed 
to  us  we  only  pray  for  that  happinds 
which  is  our  chief  good,  and  the  great 
end  of  our  exigence,  when  we  petition 
the  Supreme  Being  for  '  the  coming  of 
f  his  kingdom/  being  felicitous  for  no 
other  temporal  bleflings  but  our  *  daily 


'  fuftenance.'  On  the  ether  fide,  we 
pray  againft  nothing  but  fin,  and  . 
evil  in  general,  leaving  it  with  Omni- 
fcienceto  determine  what  is  really  fuch. 
If  we  look  into  the  firlt  of  Socrates  his 
rules  of  prayer,  in  which  he  recommends 
the  above-mentioned  form  of  the  ancient 
poet,  we  find  that  form  not  only  com- 
prehended, but  very  much  improved  by 
the  petition,  wherein  we  pray  to  the. 
Supreme  Being  that  *  his  will  may  be 

*  done:'    which   is  of  the   fame  force 
with  that  form  which  our  Saviour  ufed, 
when  he  prayed  againft  the  moll  painful 
and  moft  ignominious  of  deaths — *  Ne- 
'  verthelefs   not  my  will,  but  thine  be 

*  done.'     This  comprehenfive  petition 
is  the  moft  humble,  as  well  as  the  moft 
prudent,  that  can   be  offered  up  from 
the  creature  to  his   Creator,  as  it  'iip- 
pofes  the  Supreme  Being  wills  nothing 
but  what  is  for  our  good,  and  that  he 
knows  better  than  ourielves  what  is  fo. 

L 
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VENIUKT   SPECTENTUR    UT 

OVID.  ARS  AM.  LIB.  i.  VER.  99. 

TO   BE   THEMSELVES   A   SPECTACLE,    THEY   COME. 


I  Have  ftvcral  letters  from  people  of 
good  fenfe,  who  lament  the  depra- 
vity  or  poverty  of  tafte   the   town    is 
into  with  relation  to  plays   and 
•  ipeclacles.     A  lady  in  particular 
<s,  that  there  is   fuch  a   levity  in 
the  minds  of  her  own  lex,  that  they  fel- 
dom  attend  any  thing  but  impertinences. 
It  is  indeed  prodigious  to  obferve  how 
little  notice  is  taken  of  the  moft  exalted 
y.arts  of  the  belt  tragedies   of  Shake- 
;   r,.iy,   it   is  not  only  vifible  that 
.ity  has  devoured  all  greatnefs  of 
foul,  but  the  under- pafl-on,  as  I  may 
lb  call  it,  of  a  noble  fpirit,  pity,  feerns 
to  be  a,itranger  to  the  generality  of  an 
npe.     The  minds  of  men  are  in- 
.ry  differently  difpqfed;  and  the 
i   frpm  care  and  attention  are  of 
one  fort  in  a  great  fpirit,  and  of  another 
in  an   ordinary  one.     The   man   of  a 
great  heart  and  a  fcrious  complexion,  is 
rncrc  pk-afcd  with  i n fiances  of  generofity 
a>u]  pity,  than  the  light  and   ludicrous 
-an   pofiiqiy   be  with   the  hjgheft 
urains  of  mirth  and  laughter:  it  is  there- 
fore a  melancholy  profpeol  when  we  fee 


a  numerous  aficmbly  loft  to  all  ferious 
entertainments,  arid  fuch  incidents,  as 
fliould  move  one  fort  of  concern,  excite 
in  them  a  quite  contrary  one.  In  the 
tragedy  of  Macbeth,  the  other  night, 
when  the  lady  who  is  confcious  of  the 
crime  of  murdering  the  king,  feems  ut- 
terly aftoniflied  at  the  news,  and  makes 
an  exclamation  at  it,  inftead  of  the  in- 
dignation which  is  natural  to  the  occa- 
fion,  that  exprefTipn  is  received  with  a 
loud  laugh :  they  were  as  merry  when  a 
criminal  was  ftabbed.  It  is  certainly 
an  occafion  of  rejoicing  when  the  wicked 
are  -feized  in  their  defigns  ;  but  I  think 
it  is  not  fuch  a  triumph  as  is  exerted  by 
laughter. 

You  may  generally  obferve,  that  the 
appetites  are  fooner  moved  than  the  paf- 
fions :  a  fly  expreilion  which  alludes  to 
bawdry,  puts  a  whole  row  into  a  pleaf- 
ing  fmirk;  when  a  good  fentence  that 
defcribes  an  inward  fentiment  of  the 
foul,  is  received  with  the  greateft  cold- 
nefs  and  indifference.  A  correfpondent 
of  mine,  upon  this  fubjeft,  has  divided 
the  female  part  of  the  audience,  and 
accounts 
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'-ninlt      who  ire  g<     I  fir  BOthi 

:    111    the    In., 

mtnn 

(he  ' 


• 
coqu  taken  up  with 

ence, 

,  that  flip  cannot  he  cxpccte-d  to 
aftors  hut 

>n  of 
the  men  fiom  h-erlclf.      li  -lid  s    thefe 

•i,  there  are   t!u 
,  or  the  tir't  of  the  mode  :  thefe 
are  to  he  fuppol'.  d  too 
\%uh  what  the  art  or  is  going  to  fay  to 
<vcd  at  it.    Atu: 

l  let  of  fe- 

who  are  mimics,  and  are  • 
derfully  diverted  with  the  conduct  of 
all  the  people  around  them,  and  are 
oiily  of  tlio  audience.  But 
what  is  of  all  the  moft  to  be  lamented, 
is  the  lofs  of  a  p.irty  whom  it  would 
he  worth  prcferving  in  their  \ 
fenfes  upon  all  occafions,  and  thefe 
are  thole  whom  we  may  indifferently 
call  the  innocent  or  the  unaffected. 
my  fomctiims  fee  one  of  thefe 

:died  with  a  wt-1, 
incident;  hut  then  (he  is  in 
fo  impertinently  ohferved  by  the  men, 
and  frown  ne  infcnfib! 

;  of  her  own  fex,  that  (he  is 
afhamcd,  and  lofes  the  enjoyment  of 
the  moll  lau.liiM:- concern,  pity.  Thus 
the  whole  audience  is  afraid  of  letting 
fall  a  tear,  and  ftum  as  a  weaknefs 
the  belt  and  worlhiell  part  cf  our 
lenle.' 


A  S  you  are  one  that  doth  not  only 
**•  pretend  to  reform,  hut  effecT:  it 
amongft  pe^pli-  of  any  f.-nfe  ;  makes  me 
(who  am  one  of  the  greatelt  of  your  ad- 
this  trouble  to  deilre 
you  will  fettle  the  method  of  us  females 
knowing  when  oiu-  another  is  in  town  : 
for  they  have  now  got  a  trick  of  never 
!cn  img  t  >  th'/ir  acquaintance  when  they 
firit  come  ;  and  if  one  does  not  vifit  them 
within  the  week  which  they  itay  at  home, 
it  is  a  mortal  quarrel.  Now,  dear  Mr. 
Spec,  either  command  them  to  put  it  in 
the  advertUement  of  youi  paper,  which 
rally  read  by  our  f«x,  or  elfe  or- 
breathe  their  faucy  footmen, 


ir  cannot    be  du 
take  :i  • . 

. 

•  v,  to 

i  any  futi.;      .  . -f  this 

- 
Spec,  your  , 

MAR  . 

Pray  fettle  what  is  to  he  n  pioper  no- 
tification or  :own, 
and  how  that  differs  according  to  peo- 
ple's quality. 

MR.   SPECTATOR,  OCT.  THKZCth. 

T  Have  beon  out  of  town,  fo  <ll  1  JI-H 

A  meet  with  your  paper  d:u 

her  the  28th,  wherein  you,  to  mv 

deiuv,  expofe  that curfed  vi 

ing  poor  vonno  girls,  and  <i; 

from  their  friends.     I  aiTureyoi:, 

o\it  flattery,  it  has  fav  .ice  of 

mine  from  rein;  and  in  token  oi 

nule,  as  well  as  for  'i. 

family,  I  have  put  it  in  a  fram          ' 

glais,  and  hung  it  b<:hii,J  my  counter. 

I  (h.ill  take  care  to  mr.k 

read  it  every  me,;  them 

again(t  fuch  pt-uv 

not  whctlu  .  matter 

of  facl,  cr  iir.\  ntio,,  . 

this  I  will  take  my  oafh  on,  tl. 

part  is  fo  exacliy  like  what  happened  to 

my  'prentice,  that  had  1  read  yoi 

n,  I  (lion!  n  your  me- 

thod to  have  fecuied  a  villain.     Go  on 
and  profpcr. 

Your  moft  obliged  humble  fervant. 

MR.    SPECTATOR, 

vyITHOUT  rai: 

to  in.'ert  this  word  fi-r  \- 
next,  as  you  value  a   lover's  j>i 
You   fee  it   is  an   hut  and 
ftray  heart,  with  the  m.uk-  and  I>1 
under -written,    which    whoever    (lull 
bring  to  you,  (hall  receive  fatisfaftion. 
Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to 
remember  the  padion  you  h.h!  f^r  h<_V  to 
whom  you  lately  endt  I 

Noble,  generous,  gre.,t,  and  good, 
But  never  to  be  under.- 

FicUe 
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le  as  the  wind,  nil 

:ng, 

.rg,  dying, 
But  adiiidted  much  to  lying: 


When  the  Siren  fongs  rr. 

Equal  mcafures  ft 

Whoe'er  fliall  wear  it,  if  ^  ill  frrmt  her, 

And  whoe'er  takes  it,  takrs  a  Tartar. 


T 
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. 


SIMON  IDES. 


OF    EARTHT.Y    COODS   THE    BIS  r,    IS    A    GOOD    WIFE; 
A   BAD,    THE  BITTEREST   CUKSE    OF    HUMAN    LIFE. 


THERE  are  no  authors  I 
plealed  \vitli,  than  th 
human  nature  in  a  variety  ot"  views,  and 
ilefcribe  the  r'.d  in 

their  different  manners.  A  reader  can- 
rot  be  more  rationally  entertained,  than 
by  comparing  the  virti.  :es  of 

his  o%vn  times  with  thole  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  times  of  his  foiet 
drawing  a  parallel  in  his  mind  between 
his  own  private  character,  ami  that  of 
other  perlbns,  whether  of  his  owr 
or  of  the  ages  that  went  he  lore  him. 
The  contemplation  of  mankind  under 
thefe  changeable  colours,  is  apt  to  flume 
us  out  of  any  particular  vice,  or  ani- 
mate us  to  any  paiticular  virtue}  to 
make  us  pleafed  ordifpleafed  with  our- 
felves  in  the  molt  proper  points,  to  clear 
our  minds  of  prejudice  and  prepoflefTion, 
and  rectify  that  narrownefs  of  temper 
which  inclines  us  to  tiiiiik  ainifs  of  thole 
who  differ  from  oui  felves. 

If  we  look  into  the  manners  of  the 
rnoft  remote  ages  of  the  world,  we  dil- 
cover  human  nature  in  her  fnnpiicity; 
and  the  more  we  come  downward  to- 
wards our  o\vn  times,  may  obferve  her 
hiding  herfelf  in  artifices  and  refine- 
ments, polifhed  infenlibly  out  of  her 
original  plainnefs,  and  at  length  entirely 
lott  under  form  and  ceremony,  and, 
we  call,  good- breeding.  Read 
the-  recounts  of  men  and  women  as  they 
are  given  us  by  the  molt  ancient  writers, 
both  lac  red  and  j  ro.'ane,  and  you  would 
think  YOU  wire  reading  the  hiftory  of 
another  fpecies. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity,  there 
are  none  who  inltruct  us  more  openly  in 
the  manners  of  their  vcfpeilive  times  in 
which  they  lived,  than  thole  who  have 
employed  themlelves  in  iktire,  under 
what  drefs  foever  it  may  appear;  as  there 
are  no  other  authors  whole  province  it 


is  to  enter  fo  directly  into  the  w-. 
men,    an  i   let  their  mifcamages  in  fo 
ftrong  a  light. 

Simoqides,  a  poet  famous  in  his  ge- 
neration, i?,  I  think,  author  of  "the 
oldeft  ft  tire  that  is  now  extant;  and,  as 
fome  fay,  of  the  firft  that  was  ever  writ- 
poet  flcuridierl  about  four 
hundred  years  ar 

and  ftiews,  by  his  way  of  writing,  the 
i'y,   or  rather  coarfenefs  of  the 
which  he  lived.     I  have  • 
notice,  in   my  hundred   and   fixty-firlt 

.tion,  that  the  rule  of 
what  ;  nfeance,  ia 

an  allufion,  has  been  found  out  of  latter 
years;  and  t hit  the  ancients,  provided 
there  v  their  fimilitudes, 

•••.hie  themfelves  about 
the  decency  of  the  companion.  The 
fat  ire  or  iambics  of  Simormies,  with 
which  I  dial!  entertain  my  readers  in  the 
p  relent  paper,  area  remarkable  inftance 
of  what  I  formerly  advanced.  The 
fubjecl  of  thjs  fatire  is  woman.  He  de- 
fcribes  the  fex  in  their  feveral  characters, 
which  he  derives  to  them  from  a  fanci- 
ful fiippoiition  raifed  upon  the  doclrine 
of  pre-exi.ience.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
gods  formed  the  fouls  of  women  out  of 
thofe  feeds  and  principles  which  com- 
pofe  feveral  kinds  of  animals  and  ele- 
ments ;  and  that  their  good  or  bad  dif- 
pofitio^s  arife  in  them  according  as  fuch 
and  fuch  feeds  and  principles  predominate 
in  their  constitutions.  I  have  trsnflated 
the  aulhor  very  faithfully,  and  if  not  word 
for  word,  which  our  language  would  not 
bear,  at  leaft  fo  as  to  comprehend  every 
one  of  his  fentiments,  without  adding 
any  thing  of  my  own.  I  have  already 
apologized  for  this  author's  want  of  de- 
licacy, and  muft  further  premife,  that 
the  following  fatire  affects  only  fome  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  fex;  2nd  not  thofe 

who 
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who  have  bcm  rt  fined  !*v  a  polite  edu- 
;i  was  not  ib  common  in  the 
age  of  this  | 

•  In  the   beginning  God   mnde  the 
«  fou! ,  «ut   of  different 

*  materials,  ami  m  a        irate  ftate  from 

i  bodies. 

uls  of  one  kind  of  women 
ned  out  of  thole  ingicdients 

*  which  com|x>fe  n  Twine.     A  woman 
4  of  this  make  is  a  fltit  in  her  houfe  and 

uittcn  at  her  table.  She  is  un- 
'  cleanly  in  her  perfon,  a  ilattern  in  her 
'  drels,  and  her  family  is  no  better  than 

*  :i  dunghill. 

«   A  loco  ml  fort  of  female  foul  was 

*  fonnril  out  of  the  lame  materials  that 

i  into  the  compulsion  of  a  fox. 

*  Such  an  one  is  what  we  call  a  notable 

rning  woman,  who  has  an  infight 
'  into  every  thing,  whether  it  be  good 

*  or  bad.     In    this  fpecies  of  females 

*  there  are  fome  virtuous  and  fomevi- 
'  cious. 

'  A  third  kind  of  women  were  made 

*  up  of  canine  particles.     Thefe   are 

*  what   we  commonly  call  fcolds,  who 

*  imitate  the  animals  out  of  which  they 
'  were  taken,  that  are  always  bufy  and 

*  barking,  that  fnarl  at  every  one  who 
'  comes  in  their  way,  and  live  in  perpe- 
'  tual  clamour. 

*  The  fourth  kind  of  women  were 
made  out  of  the  earth.     Thcie   are 
your  flu^gards,  who  pafs  away  their 
time  in  indolence  and  ignorance,  hover 
over  the  fire  a  whole  winter,  and  ap- 
ply themfelves    with    alacrity   to   no 
kind  of  bufinefs  but  eating. 

*  The  fifth  fpecies  of  females  were 
made  out  of  the  fea.     Thefe  are  wo- 
men of  variable  uneven  tempers,  fome- 
times  all  itorm  and  tempeft,  fometimes 
all  calm  and  funfhinc.     The  ftranger 
who  fees  one  of  thefein  her  fmiles  and 
fmoothnefs,   would  cry  her  up  for  a 
miracle  of  good-humour;  but  on  a 
ludden   her     looks    and    words    are 
changed,  Ihe  is  nothing  but  fury  and 
outrage,  nolle  and  hurricane. 

'  The  iixth  fpecies  were  made  up  of 
the  ingredients  which  compofe  an  afs, 
or  a  beall  of  burden.  Thefe  are  na- 
turally exceeding  flothful,  but  upon 
the  hu {band's  exerting  his  authority, 
will  live  upon  haul  fare,  and  do  every 
thing  to  pieaic  him.  They  are  hoxv- 

•  • .  .  w  venereal 


illdom  refufe  a  male 

*  companion. 

1   The  cat  fnrniflied  materials  for  a 
of  women,  who   are 

*  of  a  mclanchci!'. . 

'   nat!,  :iant  to  the  otters 

•of  1 

'   tluir    hu'^md    \vhci,  Cachet 

*  them  with  .  This 
1 

*  to  little  tlu-fts,  cheats,  and  pilfs.: 

'  Tin;  ir.Jie  with  a  flowing  mane, 
'  which  was  never  broke  to  any  fcrviic 

*  toi!  and  lab  >ur,  compofed   an  eighth 

.  they 
'  who  have  little  regard  for 

:s,  who  pals   away  their  t. 

*  divlf;!-.,.;,  bathing, and  perfuming;  who 

*  throw  their  hair  into  the  niceft  « 

*  au.l  trick  it  up  with  the  faireft  f! 
1  and  garlands.    A  woman  of  th, 

'  cies  is  a  very  pretty  thing  for  a  Itran- 
'  ger  to  look  upon,  but  very  detrimental 
'  to  the  owner,  unlels  it  be  a  king  or 
'  prince  who  takes  a  fancy  to  fucli  a 
'  toy. 

*  The  ninth  fpecies  of  females  v.rre 

".  out  of  theupe.     Ti: 
'  as  are  both  ugly  and  ill-natured,  who 

*  have  noth  ;al  i:i  them 

*  and  endeavour  to  detr?6l  from  or  ri- 

*  dicule  everything  which  appears  ib  in 
'  others. 

•h  and  lad  fpecies  of  wo- 
•'  men  v.ere  made  cut  of  ti. 

*  happy  is  tl\e   m  ^n  who  gets  fuch  an 
'  one   for  his  wife.     She  is  alt,. 

'  f.ailtlefs  and  unblameable;  ht-r  family 

*  flourilTies  and  improves  bv  her  good 
'  management.     She  loves  1;. 

*  and   is  beloved  by  him.      She  . 

*  him  a  race  of  beautiful  and  virtuous 
'  children.      She   diftinguiflies    herlelf 
'  among  her  lex.     She  is  furrounded 

*  with   graces.     She  never  fits  among 

*  the  loofe  tribe  of  women,  nor  p  iflcs 
'  away  her  time  with  them   in  v. 

'  difcourfes.     She  is  full  of  virtue  and 

*  prudence,  and  is  the  belt  wife  that  Ju- 

can  bellow  on  man.' 

I  (hall  conclude  thefe  iambics  with 
the  motto  of  this  paper,  which  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  fame  author:  *  A  man 
'  cannot  poflefs  any  thing  that  is  better 
'  than  a  good  woman,  nor  any  thing 

*  that  is  woife  than  a  bad  one.' 

As  the  poet  has  fiicwn  a  great  pene- 
tration in  this  divedity  of  female  cha- 
racter*, 
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raster?,  he  Ins  avoided  the  fault  which 
ieurBoileaufre  guilty 

of,  tlu  .   ..  net  the  other 

in  hi>  •  -rvie  tlu-y  have  endea- 

;.with- 

to  the  valuable  part  of 
:o  of  no  ufe 

to  the  albn  I  have 

ncli   author 

toned,  who  was  a  man  of 
ex]uihte  judgment,  and  a  lover  of  vir- 
tue, could  think  human  nature  a  proper 


fubjeft  for  fatire  in  another  of  his  cele- 
brated pieces,  which  is  called  '  Ti 
'  tire  upon  Man.'     What  vice  or  frailty 
can  a  difcourfe  correct,  which  cenfures 
the  whole  fpecies  alike,  and  endeavours 
to  fhew  by  ibme  Superficial  ftrokes  of 
wit,   that  brutes  are  the  more  exr 
creatures  of  the  two?    A  fatire  fl 
expofe  nothing  but  what  is   corrigible, 
and  make  a  due  difcrimination  between 
thofe  who  are,  and  thofe  who  are  not  the 
proper  objccls  of  it.  L 


N°CCX.    WEDNESDAY,    OCTOBER  31. 

yrscro    Q_''OMono   IN  MA  p.  ET   IN    MENTIBUS  q_uAsi   SECUI.ORUM    V^UODDAM  Av- 

JN  MAXIMIS  INGEMIS  ALT  ISSIMISQJJE  ANIMIS 

Cic.  Tusc.  QU/EST. 


CVRIUM  r  uTur.oR  UM 

IT    EXISTIT    MAXIME    ET    APPARET    FACILLIME 


THERE    1?,    T   KNOW    NOT    HOW,   IN    THE    MINDS   OF    MEN    A    CERTAIN    PRESAGE,    AS 
IT   WERE,  OF    A    FUTURE    XXIS  TENCE  j    AND    THIS    TAKES    THE     DEEPEST    ROOT» 
D    IS    MOST    DISCOVERABLE     IN     THE     GREATEST     GEMUSE6     AND    MOST    EX» 
ALTED   SOULS. 


TO  THE   SPECTATOR. 

I  Am  fully  perfundod  that -one  of  the 
bell  fprings  of  generous  and  worthy 
5,  is  the  having  generous  andwor- 
,s  of  ourfrlvi.'s.  Whoever 
has  a  mean  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  will  aft  in  ro  higher  a  rank  than 
he  has  allotted  hiir.kli'  in  his  own  elti- 
mation.  If  he  conhdcrs  his  being  as 
circumfcribed  by  the  uncertain  term  of 
a  few  years,  his  dehgns  will  be  con- 
trafted  into  iho  fume  narrow  fpan  he 
imagines  is  to  bound  his  exiftence.  How 
can  he  exalt  his  thoughts  to  any  thing 
great  and  noble,  who  only  believes  that, 
after  a  fhort  turn  en  the  ftage  of  this 
world,  he  is  to  fink  into  oblivion,  and 
to  lofe  his  confcioufnefs  for  ever? 

For  this  reaibn  lam  of  opinion,  that 
fo  ufeful  and  elevated  a  contemplation 
as  that  of  the  fotiTs  immortality  cannot 
he  refumed  too  often.  There  is  not  a 
more  improving  exerciie  to  the  human 
mind,  than  to  be  frequently  reviewing  if  s 
own  great  privileges  and  endowments  j 
nor  a  more  effeftual  means  to  awaken 
in  us  an  ambition  raifed  above  low  ob- 
jefts  and  little  purfuits,  than  to  value 
oui  felvfs  as  heirs  of  eternity. 

It  is  a  very  great  fatisfaction  to  con- 
fider  the  beft  and  wifeft  of  mankind  in 
all  nations  and  ages,  aflerting,  as  with 
one  voice,  this  their  birthright,  ond  to 
find  it  ratified  by  an  exprel's  revelation. 


At  the  fame  time,  if  we  turn  our  thoughts 
inward  upon  ourfelves,  we  may  meet 
with  a  kind  of  fecret  fenfe  concurring 
with  the  proofs  of  our  own  immortality. 

You  have,  in  my  opinion,  raifed  a 
good  prefumptive  argument  from  the 
increasing  appetite  the  mind  has  to  know- 
ledge, and  to  the  extending  it's  own  fa- 
culties, which  cannot  be  accomplished, 
as  the  more  retrained  perfection  of 
lower  creatures  may,  in  the  limits  of  a 
fhort  life.  I  think  another  probable 
conjefture  may  be  raifed  from  our  ap- 
petite to  duration  itfelf,  and  from  a  re- 
fleftion  on  our  progrefs  through  the 
feveral  ftages  of  it:  *  We  are  complain- 
'  ing,"  as  you  obferve  in  a  former  fpe- 
culation,  *  of  the  fliortnefs  of  life,  and 
'  yet  are  perpetually  hurrying  over  the 
'  parts  of  it  to  arrive  at  certain  little  fet- 
'  tlements,  or  imaginary  points  of  reft, 
'  which  are  difperfed  up  and  down  in  it.* 

Now  let  us  confider  what  happens  to 
us  when  we  arrive  at  thefe  '  imaginary 
'  points  of  reft:'  do  we  ftop  our  motion, 
and  fit  down  fatisfied  in  the  fettlement 
we  have  gained  ?  or  are  we  not  remov- 
ing the  boundary,  and  marking  out  new 
points  of  reft,  to  which  we  prefs  for- 
ward with  the  likeeagernefs,  and  which 
ceafe  to  be  fuch  as  faft  as  we  attain 
them  ?  Our  cafe  is  like  that  of  a  travel- 
ler upon  the  Alps,  who  mould  fancy 
that  the  top  of  the  next  hill  muft  end 
his  journey,  becaufe  it  terminates  his 
profpe&j 
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profpeft;  but  he  no  fooner  arrives  at  it 

.  <nound  and  other  hills 

net  to  travel  oh  as 

M-.'S  condi- 
I  no  one  who  has 
iy  thing,   but  in 

wears  away,  hi> 
'hing  future  remains. 

!j  therefore  I  would  make  of  it  is 

•'iat  fince  Nature,  as  fonie  love  to 

expels  it,  does  nothing  in  v.iin,  or,  to 

properly,  fince  the  Author  of  our 

has  planted  no  wandering  paflion 
in  it,  no  do  lire  which  has  not  it's  ob- 
jecl,  fuuuity  is  the  proper  obje&of  the 
paflion  fo  conftantly  exercifed  about  it; 
and  this  reftleflnefs  in  the  prefent,  this 

rig  ourfelves  over  to  farther  Mages 
of  duration,  this  fucceflive  grafping  at 
fomewhat  (till  to  come,  appears  to  me, 
r  it  may  to  others,  as  a  kind  of 
inttinct  or  natural  fymptom  which  the 
mind  of  man  has  of  it's  own  immor- 
tality. 

I  take  it  at  the  fame  time  for  granted, 
that  the  immortality  of  the  foul  is  fuffi- 
ciently  eltablilhed  by  other  arguments: 
and  if  fo,  this  appetite,  which  othcrwife 
would  be  very  unaccountable  and  ab- 
i'urd,  i  reafonable,  and  adds 

itrength  to  the  concluiion.     But  I  am 

1  when  I  confider  there  are  crea- 
tures capable  of  thought,  who,  in  fpite 
of  every  argument,  cm  form  to  them- 
felves  a  fullen  fatisfaftion  in  thinking 
otherwife.  There  is  fomething  fo  piti- 
fully mean  in  the  inverted  ambition  of 
that  man  who  can  hope  for  annihilation, 
and  plcafe  himfelf  to  think  that  his  whole 
fabric  fliall  one  day  crumble  into  duft, 
and  mix  with  the  mafs  of  inanimate 
beings,  that  it  equally  deferves  our  ad- 
miration and  pity.  The  myftery  of 
fuch  men's  unbelief  is  not  hard  to  be 
penetrated  ;  and  indeed  amounts  to  no- 
thing more  than  a  fordid  hope  that  they 
r.iall  not  be  immortal,  becaufe  they  dar« 
not  be  fo. 

This  brings  me  back  to  my  firft  ob- 


•!C  occafion 

furthiT,    'h  it   is  worthy  ac: 
from     worthy     thoughts, 
thoughts    are  likewifc  the  eonfcqucnce 
of  worthy  acli«ns:  but  the  wretch  who 
has  d-  .  nfelf  be-low  the  charac- 

t.r   of  immortality,    is  very  willing  to 
refign  his  pretenfions  to  it,  and  t 
ttitute  iii-it's  room  a  dark  negative  hap- 

mg. 

The  admirable  Shakefpeare  has  givert 
tiong  image  of  the  unfupported 
condition  of  fuch  a  perfon  in  his  lalt  mi- 
nutes in  the  fecond  part  of  King  Henry 
the  Sixth,  where  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
the  good  Duke  Humphrey,  is  reprefent- 
ed  on  his  death-bed.  After  fonie  fhort 
con fu fed  fpeeches,  which  (hew  an  ima- 
gination difturbed  with  guilt,  juft  as 
he  was  expiring,  King  Henry  (landing 
by  him  full  of  ^compaflion,  fays- 
Lord  Cardinal !  if  thou  think'ft  on  Heaven's 

blifs, 

Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  fignal  of  that  hope! 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  fign!         • 

The  defpair  which  is  here  fliewn, 
without  a  word  or  aftion  on  the  part  of 
the  dying  perfon,  is  beyond  what  could 
be  painted  by  the  moft  forcible  exprrf- 
fions  whatever. 

I  fliall  not  purfue  this  thought  far- 
ther, but  only  add,  that  as  annihilation 
is  not  to  be  had  with  a  wifh,  fo  it  is  the 
moft  abjeft  thing  in  the  world  to  wifh 
it.  What  are  honour,  fame,  wealth,  or 
power,  when  compared  with  the  gene- 
rous expectation  of  a  being  without  end, 
anil  a  happinefs  adequate  to  that  being? 

I  lhall  trouble  you  no  farther;  but 
with  a  certain  gravity  which  thefe 
thoughts  have  given  me,  I  reflect  upon 
fome  things  people  fay  of  you,  as  they 
will  of  men  who  dirtin^uifh  themfelves, 
which  I  hope  are  not  true  ;  and  wi/h  you 
as  good  a  man  as  you  are  an  author.  I 
am,  Sir,  your  moft  obedient  humble 
fervant, 
Z  T.  D. 


|F 
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N°  CCXI.     THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER  i. 

FICTIS   MEMINERIT   KOI   JOCARI  FAEULIS.  pH^DR.  LIB.  ,.  pROL, 

IET  IT  BE  RZ.MEMEER'D  THAT  WE  SPORT  IN  FABLED  STORIES. 


HAV  ING  lately  translated  the  frng- 
nir.nt  of  an  old  poet  which  de- 
fcribes  womankin  i  \\^, 

,  and  fuppofes  them  to  hi',  c-  drawn 
nt  manneis  and  difpofitions 
from  tl  -Tits  out  of 

he  tells  us  they  wcie  compou 

:iig  the  lex 

their  reven::  'her  in  an- 

other paper 

ters  which  prevail   in   the  male  world, 
ingredients 
>  to  the  making  up  ol 

.    Ho- 
race iias  a  thought  \vl. 
akin  to  this,   wit. 
hirni'tif  to  his  miftreis,  for  an  in. 

r,  and 
to  account  for  that  •.  fury 

J   Pl'O- 

;s  in.u'.c  Lis  man  of 
kneading  up  of  : 
with  fome  furic 

But  \ipon  turning  this  plan  to  ami  fro 
in  my  thor-_ 

accountable  humour^  in'nr.;n,  that  I  did 

not  know  out  or'  to  fetch 

thdtn.     Male  fouls  ai  d  with 

fo  many  ch  rid  has 

not  v..  'dent  to  fur- 

ni!h  out  tiicir  diherent  tempers  and  in- 

;ons.     The  creation,  with  ail  it's 

animals    and  el  -lid    net  he 

'.noughto  fv.pply  their  ilveral  ex- 

ies. 

:ad    therefore    of   purfuing    the 
-;!;t  of  Simonides,  I  fhali   i 
is  he  has  •.  vicious  part 

omen    from  the  doctrine   •. 
•::ce,  ibme  of  the  ancient  ; 

have,   in  latinztd  the 

v.s  part  cf  the  human  i: 
neral,  from  a  notion  of  the  ioi;/ 

nee,  if  I  niny  fo  call  it;  and  that 
ac  Simonides  d=  ;ies  entering 

into  the  conipc." 

have  re  irelenfeii  luimnn  fouls  r.s  enter- 
This   is  abQfimonly 
ternned  ;ivj  doct'-ine  of  tj;: 
\vliich  ftippofes  thit  humrm  foul 
their  leaving  the  bod}',  become  IP 
ot'  iuch  Lii,ri3  of  brutes  as  they  moft  rc- 


femble  in  their  manners  5  or  to  give  nn 
it  as  Mr.  Diyden  has  de- 
it   in  his  tianihtion  of  Pytha- 
tis  ipeech  in  the  fifteenth  book  of 
tint  philolbpher  dilVuades 
his  hearers  from  eating  ilclh — 

Thus  all  things  are  but  alter "d,  nothing  rfics, 
re  an*4  there  th'  unbody'd  fp'nit  flies: 
Bv  time,  or  toice,  or  ficknefs  difpofk: 

-•  p.ere  it  lignt?,  in  bird  or  beaft, 
Oi  hunts  witliout  till  icady  limbs  ic  '. 

;  lates  thole  according  to  their  kind  : 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  tofs'd: 

.1  is  Mill  the  fame,  the  figure  only  loft. 
Then  let  not  piety  be  put  to  rlight, 

.rafe  the  tafte  of  glutton-  appetite  j 
But  I'jfter  inmate  fouls  1'ecure  to  dwell, 
Lefl  from  their  ftats  your  parents  you  expe!} 
Vv'ith  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind, 
Or  from  a  bealt  diflodge  a  brother's  mind. 

Plato  In  the  vifion  of  Erus  the  Ar- 
i,  which  I  may  poffibly  make  the 
fuhjeft  of  a  future  fpcculation,  records 
fome  beautiful  tranimigrationsj  as  that 
the  foul  of  Orpheus,  who  was  mufical, 
melancholy,  and  a  woman -hater,  entered 
intoafwanj  the  foul  or"  Ajax,  which 
was  all  wrath  and  fiercenefs,  into  a  lion; 
the  foul  of  Agamemnon,  that  was  ra- 
pacious i».id  imperial,  into  an  eagle;  and 
the  foul  of  Therfites,  who  was  a  mimic 
and  a  buffoon,  into  a  monkey. 

Mr.  Congreve,  in  a  prologue  to  one 
of  his  comedies,  has  touched  upon  this 
doclrine  with  great  humour. 

Thus  Ariftotle's  foul  of  old  that  was, 
May  now  bedamn'd  to  animate  an  afs; 
Or  in  this  very  houfe,  for  ought  we  kno\v, 
Is  doing  painful  penance  in  fome  beau. 

I  fliall  fill  up  this  paper  with  fome  let- 
ters which  my  lalt  Tuefday's  Ipecula- 
tir.n  has  produced.  My  following  cor- 
: dents  will  fhevv,  what  I  there  ob- 
ioved,  that  the  Speculation  of  that  day 
affefts  only  the  lower  part  of  the  fex. 

FROM     MY     HOUSE    IN     THE     STRAND, 
OCTOBER    30,    I7IJ. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

TjPON  reading  your  Tucfday's  pa- 
^  per,  I  find  by  ieveral  fyrnptoms  in 
my  conitimtion  that  I  am  a  bee.  My 
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fhop,  or  if  you  pletfc  to  c 

l.iily  em;)! 
::;le  flock  < 

-  .ind  the  beaus.    1     ai  6 
a  numerous  ("warm  of  children,  i  • 
the  belt  i-duc.iMun  I  am  al>; 
•  is  my   in: 

to  a  drone,  who  lives  upon  wh:;' 
.j  any   thing   ii.: 
. 

care  not  to  U-h.-r. 
A'anU  him  like  ;• 
1  would  not  have  him  look  a 
an  humble-bee;  for  which  reafon  I  do 
all  I   can  to   put   him   upon  hying  up 
provi lions  for  a  bail  d  I 

to  him  the  fatal 

iiid  negligence  may  bring  upon  us 
in   our  old   age.      I  mull  beg  that  you 
will  join  with  me   in  your  good  advice 
upon  this  occafion,  and  you  will  foi 
oblige 

Your  humble  iervanr, 

MELISSA. 

flCCADILLY,  OCTOBER    JT,    i;!!. 
•  IR, 

T  -vedlock  for  my  fins  to 

one  of  thole  fillies  who  are  defcribed 
in  the  old  poet  by  that  html   nnme  you 
Dl  the  other  day.     She  Ir.ts  a  flow- 
ing mane,  and  a  fkin  as  foft  as  fi!k :  bur, 
Sir,  me  pafles  half  her  life  at  her  glafs, 
nott  ruins  me  in  ribbons.     For 
.;i  part,    I  am  a  plain  handicraft 
man,  and  in  danger  of  breaking  by  her 
lazinefsandexpenfivencfs.  Pray,  tnafter, 
tell  me  in  your   next  paper,  whether  I 
may  not  expect  of  her  fo  much  drudgery 
as  to  take  care  o;  \ ,    and   to 

curry  her  hide  in  caie  of  refufal.    Your 
loving  friend, 

BRITTLE. 


:DI,  OCTOBJEE  30. 

MR.   $FECT/*T 

T  AM  ;!,  the  hu- 

'oen- 
upon   that    fuhietf.     Your's   till 

JOSIAH  HFNPECK. 

P.S.  You  muft  know  I 
to  a  Grimalkin. 


WAIT  INC,  OCTOBER    3  I,   I'll. 

T?  V  ]  or  of  Tucf- 

'!  .  •  into  our  family,   my 

:il  me  hisOccana, 

-t  that  you 

have  tranflatcd  fays,  that  the  fouls  of 
fome  women  are  made  of  lea -water. 
This,  it  feems,  has  encouraged  my  fauce- 
box  to  be  witty  upon  me.  When  I  am 
angry,  he  cries — •  Pr'vthr-e,  my  dcai,  be 

*  calm  ;'  when  I  chide  one  of  my  lor- 
vants — «  Pr'ythee,  child,  do  notblulttr.' 
He  had  tlie  impudence  about  an   hour 
ago  to  tell  me,    that  lie  was  a  fe:'- 
man,  and  muft  expect  to  divide  his  life 

>:n  and  funfliine.  When  I 
beltir  myft-lf  with  any  fpirit  in  my  fa- 
mily, it  is  high  fea  in  his  houfe;  and 
when  I  ht  (till without  ^hing, 

his  aft'airs    for  (both   a:  Jimd. 

When  I  afk  him  whether  it  rains,  he 
makes  anfwer — «  It  is  no  matter,  fo  that 

*  it  be  fair  weather  within  doors.'     In 
flicrt,  Sir,  I  cannot  fpeak  my  mind  free- 
ly to  him,  but  I  either  fwell  or  nge,  or 
do  fomething  that  is  not  fit  for  a  civil 
woman  to  hear.     Pray,  Mr.  Spectator, 
fmce  you  are  fo  fharp  upon  other  wo- 
mui,  let  us  know  what  materials  your 
wife    is   made  of,    if   \ou   have  one.      J 
fuppofe  you  would  mnke  us  ?.  parcel  of 
poor-fpii  itul  tameinlipidcreatuies:  but, 
Sir,  I  would   have   you   to  know,   we 
have  as  good  pafllons  in  us  as  your  lilt, 
and  that  a  woman  was  never   defignej 
to  be  a  milk-fop. 

L  -  vRTijA  TEMPEST. 


3  F 
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E  R  I  P  E    TURPI 
COLLA   JUGO,   LIBER,    LIBER    SUM,   PIC    ACE' 

HOR.  SAT.  vu.   L.  2.   VER   92. 

——LOOSE    THY   NECK    FROM   THIS    IGNOBLE    CHAIN, 

CREECH. 


.AND  BOLDLY   SAY    THOURT    FREE. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

J  Never  look  upon  my  dear  wife,  but  I 
think  of  the  happir.efs  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  enjoys,  in  having  Inch  a  friend 
as  you  to  expofe  in  proper  colours  the 
cruelty  and  peiverlciufs  of  his  mil 
I  have  very  often  wiflied  you  vi filed  in 
pur  family,  aistl  were  acquainted  with 
my  fpoule ;  (he  would  a  fiord  you  for 
feme  months  at  leaft  matter  enough  for 
one  Spectator  a  week.  Since  \ve  are  not 
jb  happy  as  to  be  of  your  acquaintance, 
give  me  leave  to  reprefent  lo  you  our 
prefent  circumftances  as  well  as  I  can 
in  writing.  You  are  to  know  then  that 
I  am  not  cf  a  very  different  constitution 
from  Nathaniel  Henrooft,  whom  vnu 
have  lately  recorded  in  your  fpecula- 
tions;  and  have  a  wife  who  makes  a 
more  tyrannical  ufe  of  the  knowledge  of 
try  eafy  temper  than  th.it  lady  ever  pre- 
tended to.  We  had  net  bun  a 
married,  when  (he  found  in  me  a  certain 
pain  to  give  o fit: nee,  and  an  indolence 
that  made  me  bear  little  inccnven: 
rather  than  ditpute  about  them.  From 
this  obferv'ation  it  foon  came  to  th;: 
that  if  I  offered  ro  go  abroad,  (he  would 
get  between  me  and  the  door,  kifV  rn*, 
and  fay  (he  could  not  part  with  me;  and 
then  down  again  1  far.  In  a  (iay  or  two 
after  this  firlt  pleafantftep  towards  con- 
nie,  ihe  deck-. red  to  rr.c,  that  I 
•i  the  world  to  her,  and  (he  thoui  ht 
flie  ought  to  be  all  the  world  to  me. 

*  If,'  laid  (he,  '  my  der.r  loves  me  as 

*  much  as  I  love  him,  he  will  never  be 

*  tired  of  my  company.'    This  declara- 
tion wras  followed  by  my  being  denied 
to  all  my  acquaintance;  and  it  vi; 
came  to  that  pafs,  that  to  give  an  anfwer 
at  the  door  biiVie  u;y  toce,  the  Servants 
w/iu'd  a  Ik  her  whether  I  was  within  or 
not;    and    file  would   anfwer    No  wjih 
great  fondnefs,  and  tell  me  1  was  a  good 
dear.     I  will  not  enumerate  more  little 
circumftances  to  give  you  r.  livelier  fenie 
of  my  condition;  but  tell  you  in  geiie- 
ral,  that  from  fuch  ileps  as  thcle  at  €:  ft, 
I  now  five  the  life  of  a  prifoner  o. 

jny  letters  are  opened ;   and  J  have  not 


the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  but  in 

her  preltnce.      I  never  go  abroad,   ex- 

e  fometimes  takes  me  with  her  in 

ch  to  take  the  air,   if  it  may  be 

••e  drive,  as   we 
rally  do,  with  the   glalfes  up.     1  have 

id  my  fervants  lament  my  con- 
dition, but  they  dare,  net  bring  me  mef- 
fages  without  her  knowledge,  becaufe 
they  doubt  my  refolution  to  ftsnd  by 
them.  In  the  mldft  of  this  infipid  way 
cf  life,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine, 
Tom  Meggot,  who  is  a  favourite  with 
her,  and  allowed  to  vilit  me  in  her 
company  becaufe  he  fiiv^s  prcttilv,  has 
roufed  me  to  nbel,  ar.d  conveyed  h;$ 
intelligence  to  me  in  the  following 
manner.  My  wife  is  a  great  pre- 

to  nuino,  nrd  very  ignorant  of 
it;  but  for  gore  in  the  Italian  tafle. 
Tom  goes  to  Annllrong,  the  famous 
fine  writer  of  muiic,  and  dc  fires  him  to 
put  this  fmtence  of  Tully  in  the  fcale 
of  an  Italian  air,  and  write  it  out  for 
my  ipovie  from  him.  '  An  Hie  mihi 
liber  cut  muher  imperat  ?  Cui  leges 


itr.ponit, 

<viJetur?  Qui  nibil  inperanti  negarey 

nibil  recujrfirea:uU-  ?  P  afrit?  Jandum 

fjJ.      Vccat?     I'lfiiendum.       Ejicit? 

•Jnfti.     Miniiatur?   extimifcen- 

—  Does  he  live  like  a  gentleman 

who  is  commanded  by  a  woman?  He 

to  whom  flie  gives  law,    grants  and 

denies  what  fhc  pltafes  ?  who  can  nei- 

•  leny  her  any  thing  (he  aiks,  or 

re  f  ufe  to  do  any  thing  me  commands  ?' 

To  be  fhort,  mv  wife  was  extremely 

plen('t-d  with  it;  laid,  t!-.e  Italian  was  the 

only  language  for  mufic;   and  admired 

hjw  wonderfully  tend<r  the   fentiment 

was,  and  how  pre;  :  f  that 

language,  with  the  reft  that  is  laid  by 

rote  en  that  cccafion.     Mr.  Mn  .  gt.-t  is 

fent  for  to  fing  this  air,  which  he  per- 

forms with   nrghty  ap;  lau  e  ;  and  my 

wife  is  in  extaly  on  t!  e  occafion,  and 

glad  to  find,   by    my   bei.ig   fo   much 

pleafed,  that  I-v/as  at  Irlt  come  into  the 

notion  of  the  Italian  ;  *   For/  laid  flie, 

'  it  giows  upon   one  when  or,e  once 
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'  comes  to  know  a  little  of  the  lar< 

,  ling  again 
«  tho  nperanti  7ie$aret 

.   little  delighted  with    my   friend 

arm   me,  and  in 

•  .  his  Cummons  I  give  all  this 

•has  :it  large;  and  I  am  refolved, 

the  Spectator,  to 

of  the 

inlunection  I  contrive  by  your  means, 

lhall  he  no  other  than  that  Tom 

't,  who  is  at  our  tea-table 

:g,   (hall  read  it  to  us;  and  if  my 

hint,  and  lay  not  one 

but  let   this  he  the  beginning  of 

a  new  life  without   farther  explanation, 


it  is  very  well;  for  fls  foon  as  the  Spec- 
t:it'>r  is  read  out,  I  flutll  withou1 
ado,  call  for  the  mt  the  hour 

when  I  (hall  hi-  at  \\<,>  -\\c  at 

:dl;  if  I  do  nor,  they  may  go  to  dinner. 
If  my  fpouie  only  fwells  and  lays  no- 
thing, Tom  and  I  go  out  togctlu 
all  is  well,  as  I  1  ;  but  if  (he 

to  command  or  expoltulate,  yoa 
fh.ill  in  my  next  to  you  receive  a  full  ac- 
count of  her  refinance   and  fubtniflion, 
'nr.it  the  dear  thing  mult  to,  Sir, 
your  moft  obedient  humble  Hi  \\int, 

ANTHONY  FREEMAN. 

P.  S.  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
I  tleHre  this  may  be  in  your  very  next. 


N°  CCXIII.     SATURDAY,   NOVEMBER  3. 


•MENS    SIBI   CONSCIA   RECTI, 


VlRC,  ^EN.  I.   VIR.  6oS. 


A  GOOD   INTINTION. 

IT  is  the  great  art  and  fecret  of  Chri- 
li'.anitv,  if  I  may  ule  that  phrafe,  to 
manage  our  actions  to  the  heft  advan- 
tage, and  direct  them  in  fuch  a  manner, 
Vng  we  do  uv.iy  turn  to  ac- 
count  at   th:it   great   day,   when   every 
thing  we  have  done  will   be  let  before 
us. 

In  order  to  give  this  confutation  it's 
full  weight,  we  may  rait  all  our  actions 
und-.T  the  iiiv.;!  )ii  r.f  l::c;i  as  arc  in 
themfelves  either  good,  evil,  or  indif- 
ferent. If  we  divide  our  intentions  af- 
ter the  fame  manner,  and  confider  them 
with  regard  to  our  actions,  we  may  dif- 
,:t  and  fee  ret  of  reli- 
gion which  I  have  here  mentioned. 

A  good  intention  joined  to  a  good  ac- 
tion, gives  it  it's  proper  force  and  efrl- 
joined   to  an   evil   action,   exte- 
nuates it's  malignity,  and  in  fome  cafes 
may  t:  ly  away;  and  joined  to 

an  iml  'n  turns,  it  to  a  virtue, 

and  makes  it  meritorious  as  far  as  hu- 
man actions  can  be  fo. 

ic  next  place,  to  confider  in  the 
fame  manner  the  influence  of  an  evil  in- 
tention upon  our  actions.  An  evil  in- 
tention perverts  th-j  belt  of  actions,  and 
-  them  in  reality,  what  the  fathers 
with  a  witty  kind  of  ?eal  have  termed 
the  virtues  of  the  heathen  world,  lo 
nvmy  fhining  fms.  It  cLitrovs  the  in- 
of  au  indilLrcnt  action,  and 


gives  an  evil  action   all  porfible  Mirk- 
infs  and  honor,  or  in  the  emphatical 
language  of  far  red  writ,  4  m.ikis  tin  ex- 
:ng  finful.' 

If,  in  the  l.ilt  plnce,  we  confidrr  the 
natvire  of  an   indifferent  intention,  we 
ftnll  find  that  it  dcrtroys  the  mer 
good   action;  abates,   but    ; 
away,  the  malignity  of  an  evil  action  5 
and  leaves  an  indifferent  action   in   if  g 
natural  Itate  of  indifference. 

It  is  therefore  of  unlpeakablc  advan- 
•  |>  'Ill-Is  our  minds  with  an  huhi- 
tu.tl  good  intention,  and  to  aim  all  our 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  at  fome 
laudable  end,  whether  it  be  the  glory  of 
our  Maker,  the  good  of  mankind,  or 
the  benefit  of  our  own  fouls. 

This  is  a  fort  of  thrift  or  good  huf- 
bandry  in  moral  life,  which  does  not 
throw  away  any  fingle  action,  but  make* 
every  one  go  as  far  as  it  can.  It  mul- 
tiplies the  means  of  falvation,  incivales 
the  number  of  £>ur  virtues,  and  dimi- 
nifhes  that  of  our  vices. 

There  is  fomething  very  devout, 
"though  not  folid,  in  Acolta's  anlwer  to 
Limborch,  who  objects  to  him  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  ceremonies  in  the  Jewilh  re- 
ligion, as  waflu'ngs,  drefles,  meats,  pur- 
gations, and  the  like.  The  reply  which 
the  Jew  makes  upon  this  occafion,  is,  to 
the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  as  fol- 
lows—' There  are  not  duties  enough,' 

lays 
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fays  he,  «  in  the  eflfcntinl  parts  of  the 
law  for  a  zealous  and  active  obedi- 
ence. Time,  place,  and  ptrfbn,  are 
requifite,  before  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  a  moral  virtue  into 
We  have  therefore,'  Ihys 
le,  *  enlarged  the  fphere  of  onr  duty, 
and  made  in  any  things  which  are  in 
.nt,  a  put  cf  our 

religion,  that  we  may  have  more  oc- 
cafions  of  (hewing  our  love  to  God, 
and  in  ail  the  circumftancts  of  life  be 
doing  fomething  to  pleafe  him.1 
Ivlonfieur  St.  Evremond  has  endea- 
voured to  palliate  the  fuperftitions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  with  the  fame 
kind  of  apology,  where  he  pretends  to 
conlider  the  different  fpirit  of  the  Papilts 
and  the  CalvinHls,  as  to  the  grea: 
wherein  they  diiagree.  Ke  tell  us,  that 
the  former  are  actuated  by  love,  and 
the  other  by  fear;  and  that  in.  their  ex- 
preflions  of  duty  and  devotion  towards 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  former  leem 
particularly  careful  to  do  every  tiling 
which  may  poflibly  pleafe  him,  and  the 
other  to  abftain  from  every  thing  which 
may  pofiibly  dii'pleafe  him. 
But  notwithstanding  this  plaufibic  rea- 
ith  which  both  the  Jew  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  would  excufe  their  re- 
fpeclive  fuperftkions,  it  is  certain  there 
is  ibmething  in  them  very  pernicious  to 
mankind,  and  deilruclive  to  religion; 
becaufe  the  injunction  of  fupc: 
ceremonies  makes  fuch  actions  duties, 
as  were  before  indifferent,  and  l>y  that 
means  renders  religion  more  burthen- 
fome  and  difficult  than  it  is  in  it's  own 
nature,  betrays  many  int">  iins  of  o:nif- 
fion  which  they  could  not  otherwife  be 
guilty  of,  and  fixes  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar  to  the  madowy  untffential  points, 
inftead  of  the  more  weighty  and  more 
important  matters  of  the  law. 

This  zealous  and  aclive  obedience 
however  takes  place  in  the  great  point 
we  are  recommending;  for  if,  in  Mead 
of  prefcribing  to  oui  (elves  indifferent 
actions  as  duties,  we  apply  a  good  in- 
tention to  all  our  molt  indifferent  ac- 
tions, we  make  our  very  exillence  one 
continued  aft  of  obedience,  we  turn  our 
diverfions  and  amufements  to  cur  eter- 
nal advantage,  and  are  pleafing  him, 
whom  we  are  made  to  pleafe,  in  all  the 
circumftances  and  occurrences  of  life. 

It  is  this  excellent  f\ame  of  mind, 
this  holy  officioulhefs,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowe.d  to  call  it  fuch,  \vhich  is  recom- 


mended to  us  by  the  apoftic  in  '.' 
common  precept,  wherein  he  dn, 
to  propcfe  to  ourfeives  the  glory  of  our 
•>r  in  all  our  moft  indifferent  ac- 
tions, '  whether  we  cat  or   drink,  or 

*  whatfoever  we  do.' 

A  perfon  therefore  who  is  poffefied 
with  llich  an  habitual  good  indention, 
as  that  which  I  have  been  here  fpeaking 
of,  enters  upon  ito  fmgle  circuinftance 
of  life,  without  confidtring  it  as  well- 
pleafing  to  the  great  Author  of  his  be- 
ing, conformable  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
fon,  fuitable  to  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral, or  to  that  particular  ftation  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  him.  He  lires  in 
a  perpetual  fenfe  of  the  Divine  Prefence, 
regards  himfeif  as  aSing,  in  the  whole 
courle  of  his  exillence,  under  the  ob- 
fervation  and  ir.fpeftion  of  that  Being, 
who  is  privy  to  all  his  motions,  and  all 
hi 3  thoughts,  who  knows  his  '  down- 
'  fitting  and  his  up-rifmg,  who  is  about 
'  his  path,  and  about  his'bed,  and  fpieth 
(  out  all  his  ways.'  In  a  word,  he  re- 
members that  the  eye  of  his  Judge  is  al- 
ways upon  him,  and  in  every  action  he 
refie&s  that  he  is  doing  what  is  com- 
manded or  allowed  by  him  who  will 
hereafter  either  reward  or  punifh  it. 
This  was  the  character  of  thole  holy 
men  of  old,  who  in  that  beaut  ful  phra'e 
of  Scripture  are  laid  to  have  *  walked 

*  with  God.' 

When  I  employ  myfelf  upon  a  paper 

of  morality,  I  generally  confider  how  I 

rniiy  recommend  the  particular  virtue 

I  treat  of,  by  the  precepts  or  ex- 

,  of  the  ancient  heathens;  by  that 
means,  if  poiliblc,  to  fliame  thofe  who 

greater  advantages  of  knowing 
t'.icir  duty,  and  therefore  greater  cbli-r 
gations  to  perform  it,  into  a  better  courfe 
of  life:  belides  that  many  among  us  are 
unreasonably  difpofed  to  give  a  fairer 
hearing  to  a  Pagan  philofcpher,  than  to 
a  Chnitian  writer. 

I  mall  therefore  produce  an  inftance 
of  this  excellent  frame  of  mind  in  a 
fpeech  of  Socrates,  which  is  quoted  by 
Erafmus.  This  great  philolbpher  on 
the  day  of  his  execution,  a  little  before 
t1  e  draught  of  poiibn  was  brought  to 
him,  entertaining  his  friends  with  a  dif- 
coune  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
has  thefe  words — '  Whether  or  no  Gcct 
'  will  approve  of  my  actions,  I  know 
'  not:  but  this  I  am  fure  of,  that  I  have 
*  at  all  times  made  it  my  endeavour  to. 
'  pieafe  him.,  and  I  have  a  good  hope 

'  that 
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«  thit  this  my  endeavour  will  be  a 

«  rd  bv  h-.m."   We  find 
that  £ 

• 

'•.     I    (hall    only   add,    that 

1  Ro- 

yorted 

'ut  h« 


couKl  fcarce  fovtear  looking  upon 

him;  or  as  tluit   ii  \ 

wi  itcr 

more  lively  manner — '  Wi 

*  on  fuch  a  fpecch  pionoume.l  by  lucli 

*  aperibn,!.  .»  cryingout 
— "  Sanfle  Socrates,  or  a  pro  noiu:— 
"  O  holy  S  '      L 
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'.mie  time  ago 

work!  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
of  mankind,  ^  n<>  f"1' 
.;ty  in  the  deal!:, 
>vc  them  ;  hut  there  is  a  let  of 
men  who  are  much  more  the  oh-efts  of 
coiv.paiiion  than   even  thole,  and  thei'e 
v,en,  whom 

led  to  take  undt-r  their  pro- 
ll   are  to  iharc  in  their 
nd  favour.     T 

:cept- 

hopcs  which  are 
to  them,  are  become  a  fort  of  cre- 

honovi  ling  to  ihe  nccul- 

•iril  difc'i?.: 

rotdd 

iiioocl  to  mean  thoie  who 
is    in   themfelvcs,  or  who, 
without  any  call  will  preis  into  the  com- 
pany .     Ncr,  v. 

of  patrons,  do  I  mean  thoie  who 
either  have  it  not  in  their  power,  or  have 
r.o  obligation  to  afllit  their  ft  ie::  ' 
i  ;  of  fuch  leagues  where  there  is 

.•  part, 

an  \  merit  and  rxpecbtion  on  the  other. 
The  diviiion  of   purron   and  client, 
I  believe,  inciu  I-  a  third  of  cur 
n  ;  the  want  of  mei  it  and  ;  c  il  worth 
'  lient,  will  ftrilce  out  about ; 
in  an   hundred  of  t!  -     . 
want  of  ability  in  patron^,    as   n 
that   kind.     But  however,  I  m .: 

to   fay,  that  he  who  will  t:^kc  up 
another's  time  and  fortune  in    his  fer- 

-.-;  int-rii  t  ••  i,  is  as 

unjult  in  hit  dealings  ati  h? 


goods  of  a  tradefman  with«*rut  intention 
or  ability  to  pay  him.  Of  the  few  of 
the  cbfs  which  I  think  fit  to  confider, 
there  are  not  two  in  ten  who  fucceed, 
infbmiich  that  I  know  a  man  of  good 
feule  who  put  his  fon  to  a  blackfmith, 
though  an  offer  was  made  him  of  his 
received  as  a  page  to  a  man  of 
quality.  There  are  not  more  cripples 
come  out  of  the  wars  than  tiu- 

'iolo  great  fcrvices;  fbme  through 

rnt  lole  their  fpeech,   fome  their 

,iher=;  their  fenfes   or  iheit 

•nd  I  feldom  fee  a  man  thorouoh- 

•  ntented,  but  I  conclude  he  has 

.  favour  of  fome     rent  man.     I 

have  known  of  fuch  as  have  been  for 

>  together  within  a  month  of 

i  employment,  but  never  arrived 

at  the  happiftefs  of  being  poi: 

triinp 

There  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than 
that  a  man  who  is  got  into  a  conlldtrr- 
able  (btion,  fhall  immediately  alter  his 
manner  cf  treating  till  his  frieiic 
from  thr.t  moment  he  i 
as  if  he  were  your  f  ire  no 

longer  to  be  confulted,  even  in  P 
which  concern  yourll-if;  but  you; 
is  of  a  fprcics   above  you. 
communication  will;  you  is 
d.  This  pc' 

1  ail  the  wi;  ; 

when  that  is  at  a  .$  ir.ti- 

mate  m  ever  you  \\tn- 

it  very  ill  if  yo  u-.ce  he 

in  his  gran- 

deur.     One  would  think  tnis  ftiould  be 

:  a  man  couK!  fail  into  with 

the  v  r  they 

wh» 
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who  know  the  world  have  feen  it  more 
than  once.  I  have  often,  with  fee  ret 
pity,  heard  the  fame  man  who  has  pro- 
felfed  his  abhorrence  againft  all  kind  of 
paflive  behaviour,  lofe  minutes,  hours, 
days,  and  years,  in  a  fruitlefs  attend- 
ance on  one  who  had  no  inclination  to 
befriend  him.  It  is  very  mu^h  to  he 
regretted,  that  the  great  have  one  parti- 
cular privilege  above  the  reft  of  the 
world,  of  being  flow  in  receiving  im- 
preflions  of  kindnefs,  and  quick  in 
taking  offence.  The  elevation  above  the 
red  of  mankind,  except  in  very  great 
minds,  makes  men  fo  giddy,  that  they 
do  not  fee  after  the  fame  manner  they 
did  before:  thus  they  defpife  their  old 
friends,  and  drive  to  extend  their  inte- 
refts  to  new  pretenders.  By  this  means 
it  often  happens  that  when  you  come  to 
know  how  you  loft  i'uch  an  employment, 
you  will  find  the  man  who  got  it  never 
dreamed  of  it;  but  forfooth,  he  was  to 
be  furprifed  into  it,  or  perhaps  folicited 
to  receive  it.  Upon  fuch  occafions  as 
theie  a  man  may  perhaps  grow  out  of 
humour;  if  you  are  fo,  all  mankind  will 
fall  in  with  the  patron,  and  you  are  an 
humourift  and  untra&able  if  you  are 
capable  of  being  four  at  a  difappoint- 
nient:  but  it  is  the  fame  thing,  whether 
you  do  or  do  not  refent  ill  ufage,  you 
•will  be  ufed  after  the  fame  manner;  as 
fome  good  mothers  will  be  fure  to  whip 
their  children  until  they  cry,  and  then 
whip  them  for  crying. 

There  are  but  two  ways  cf  doing  any 
thing  with  great  people,  and  thofe  are 
by  making  yourfelf  either  considerable 
or  agreeable:  the  former  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained but  by  finding  a  way  to  live 
without  them,  or  concealing  that  you 
want  them;  the  latter  is  only  by  falling 
into  their  tafte  and  pleafures:  this  is  of 
all  the  employments  in  the  world  the 
nioft  fervile,  except  it  happens  to  be  of 
your  own  natural  humour.  For  to  be 
agreeable  to  another,  efpecially  if  he  be 
above  you,  is  not  to  be  poflerTed  of  fuch 
qualities  and  accomplilhments  as  fhould 
render  you  agreeable  in  yourfelf,  but  fuch 
as  mike  you  agreeable  in  refpeft  to  him. 
An  imitation,  of  his  faults,  or  a 


ance,  if  not  fubfervience,  to  his  vices, 
muft  be  the  meafures  of  your  conduct. 

When  it  comes  to  that,  the  unnatural 
ftate  a  man  lives  in,  when  his  patron 
pleafes,  is  ended ;  and  his  guilt  and  com- 
plaifance  are  objected  to  him,  though 
the  man  who  rejects  him  for  vices,  was 
not  only  his  partner  but  feducer.  Thus 
the  client,  like  a  young  woman  who 
has  given  up  the  innocence  which  made 
her  charming,  has  not  only  loft  his  time, 
but  alfo  the  virtue  which  could  render 
him  capable  of  relenting  the  injury  which 
is  done  him. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the 
tricks  of  turning  you  off  from  themfelve* 
to  perfons  who  have  lefs  power  to  ferve 
you,  the  art  of  being  forry  for  fuch  an 
unaccountable  accident  in  your  behavi- 
our, that  inch  a  one,  who,  perhaps,  has 
never  heard  of  you,  oppofes  your  ad- 
vancement; and  if  you  have  any  thing 
more  than  ordinary  in  you,  you  are  flat- 
tered with  a  whifper,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
people  are  fo  flow  in  doing  for  a  man  of 
your  talents  and  the  like. 

Afterall  this  treatment,  Imuft  jlill  add 
the  pleafanteft  infolcnce  of  all,  which  I 
have  once  or  twice  feen ;  to  wit,  that  when 
a  filly  rogue  has  thrown  away  one  part  in 
three  of  his  life  in  unprofitable  attend- 
ance, it  is  taken  wonderfully  ill  that 
he  withdraws,  and  is  refolved  to  em- 
ploy the  reft  for  himfelf. 

When  we  confider  thefe  things,  and 
refleft  upon  fo  many  honeft  natures, 
which  one,  who  makes  obfervations  of 
what  pafles,  may  have  feen,  that  have 
mifcarried  by  fuch  fort  of  applications, 
It  is  too  melancholy  a  fcene  to  dwell 
upon;  therefore  I  fhall  take  another  op- 
portunity to  difcourfe  of  good  patrons, 
and  diftinguifh  fuch  as  have  done  their 
duty  to  thofe  who  have  depended  upon 
them,  and  were  not  able  to  a6l  without 
their  favour.  Worthy  patrons  are  like 
Plato's  guardian  angels,  who  are  always 
doing  good  to  their  wards;  but  negli- 
gent patrons  are  like  Epicurus's  gods, 
that  lie  lolling  on  the  clouds,  and  in- 
ftead  of  bleffings  pour  down  forms  and 
tempefts  on  the  heads  of  thole  that  are 
offering  inccnk  to  thtm.  T 
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IConfider  an  human  fmil  withoir 
in   the  i]': 
which  flicw 

out  thecoloi:  .'nine, 

and  ciilcovcrs  every  ornamenta]  xloiul, 

fpot,  and  vein    tint    r  ,h  the 

body  «  •  lame 

nviniKi  -  works  upon  a  noble 

'  to  view  every  latent 

,    which  without 

.Me  to  make  their 

ider  will  c^ive  me  leave  to 
•;;.x>n  him,  I 
fhall  mAc   ufe  of  t!.:  lame  inlh:. 

•  of  educations  which 

Ariitc  i    to    explain   his 

.  forms,  whi-n  he 

-  hid  in  a  block  of 

1 1  of  the  flatuary 

only  clears  uv.  i  .iuows  matter, 

and  ra  h.     The 

is  in  the  ,'to:.  ->tor  only  finds  it. 

iculpuiu:  is  to  a  block  of  marble, 
education  is  to  nn  human  foul.  Thephi- 
lofopher,  the  faint,  or  the  hero,  the  wife, 
the  good,  or  the  ^reat  man,  very  often 
lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  pk-iuian,  which 
a  proper  education  might  have  dif- inter- 
red, and  have  brought  to  light.  I  am 
therefore  much  deii^hud  with  reading 
the  accounts  of  favngc  nations,  and  with 
contemplating  thofe  virtues  which  are 
wild  and  uncultivated;  to  fee  courage 
exerting  itfelf  in  fiercenefs,  rcfohrtion  in 
obftinacy,  wifdom  in  cunning,  patience 
in  fnllennefs  and  ddpiir. 

Men's  patTions  operate YirJoufly,  nr.d 
6l:uns,  ac- 

cording  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  reified 

and  fwayed  by  reafon.  When  one  hears 

;i'0cs,  who  upv)n  the  death  of  their 

matters,  or  upon  changing  their  fervice, 

themfelvec  upon  the  next  tree,  as 

it  frequently  happens  in  our  American 

plantations,  who  can  forbear  admiring 

their   fidelity,    though    it  exprefTes   it- 

fcli  in  Ib  dreadful  a  n.anner?    What 


might  not  that  f  icfs  of  fool 

which  tiide  poor  wrct( 

many  occafions,  be  in 

,  cultivired?   And  \vr. 
excufe  can  there  be  for  th  •  contempt 
with  which  we  m-ar  this  pa: 
cies?  That  we  fhould  not  juit  them  upon, 
the  common  foot  of  humanity,  v, 
fhould  only  fetan  inhrrniricant  fine  upon 
the  man  who  murders  then 
we  fhould,  as  much  as   in  us  lit 

It"  from  theprofpecls  . 
in  another  world  as  well  as  in  this,  and 

,!i^m  that  which  we  look  upon  as 
tu-  proper  means  for  attaining  it? 

Since  I  am  engaged  on  this  fubjec">,  I 
cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  llory  which 
I  have  lately  heard,  and  which  is  ib  well 
attefted,  that  I  have  no  manner  of  rea- 
fon to  fufpeft  the  truth  of  it.  I  may 
call  it  a  kind  of  wild  tragedy  that  parted 
about  twelve  years  ago  at  St.  Chrifto- 
phers,  one  of  our  Britim  leeward  iflands. 
The  negroes  who  were  the  ptrfons  con- 
cerned in  it,  were  all  of  them  the  flaves 
of  a  gentleman  who  is  now  in  England. 

This  gentleman  among  his  r. 
had  a  young  woman,  who  was  locked 
upon  as  a  moft  extraordinary  beauty  by 
thofe  of  her  own  complexion.  I! 
at  the  lame  time  two  young  fellows  who 
were  likewife  negroes  and  Haves,  re- 
markable for  the  comelineis  of  tlu-ii 
perfons,  and  for  the  friemllhip  which 
they  bore  to  one  another.  It  unfortu- 
nately happened  that  both  of  them  fell 
in  love  with  the  female  ntgrce  above- 
mentioned,  who  would  have  been  very 

0  have  taken  either  of  them  : 
hitfband,  provided  they  could  agree  be- 
tween themfelves  which  mould   I 
man.      But  they   were   both   fo   pafTio- 
:  -h  her,   that  neither  of 

them   could  think  of  up  to 

his  rival;  and  at  the  fame  t 
true  to  OMC  another,  that  neither  of  them 
would  th.nk  of  gaining  >;it 

friend's  content.    The  torments 
two  lovers  were  the  difcourfe  of  thr  la- 
3  G 
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mily  to  wuich  they  belonged,  who  could 
not  forbear  ohferving  the  ftrange  com- 
plication of  paflions  which  perplexed  the 
hearts  of  the  poor  negroes,  that  often 
dropped  expreffions  of  the  uneafinofs 
they  underwent,  and  how  impoflible  it 
was  for  either  of  them  ever  to  be  happy. 

After  a  long  druggie  between  love 
and  friendship,  truth  and  jealoufy,  they 
one  day  took  a  walk  together  in  a  wood, 
carrying  their  miftrefs  along  with  them: 
where,  after  abundance  of  lamentations, 
they  ftabbed  her  to  the  heart,  of  which 
flic  immediately  died.  A  flave  who  was 
at  his  work  not  far  from  the  place  where 
this  aftonilhing  piece  of  cruelty  was  com- 
mitted, hearing  the  fhrieks  of  the  dying 
perfon,  ran  to  fee  what  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  them.  He  there  difcovered  the 
•woman  lying  dead  upon  the  ground, 
with  the  two  negroes  on  each  fide  of  her, 
kiffing  the  dead  corpfe,  weeping  over  it, 
and  beating  their  breatts  in  the  agonies 
of  grief  and  defpair.  He  immediately 
ran  to  the  English  family  with  the  news 
ef  what  he  had  feen ;  who  upon  coming 
to  the  place  faw  the  woman  dead,  and 
the  two  negroes  expiring  by  her  with 
wounds  they  had  given  themfelves. 

We  fee  in  this  amazing  inftance  of 
barbarity,  what  ftrange  dilbrders  are 
bred  in  the  minds  of  thofe  men  whofe 
paflions  are  not  regulated  by  virtue,  and 
difciplined  by  reafon,  Though  the 
Action  which  I  have  here  recited  is  in 
itfelffull  of  guilt  and  horror,  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  temper  of  mind  which 
might  have  produced  very  nohle  fruits, 
had  it  been  informed  and  guided  by  a 
Suitable  education. 

It  is  therefore  an  unfpeakable  blefiing 
to  be  born  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world 
where  wifdom  and  knowledge  flourifhj 
though  it  mull  be  confeffed,  there  are, 
even  in  thefe  parts,  feveral  poor  unin- 
Jlru&ed  perfons,  who  are  but  little  above 


the  inhabitants  of  thofe  nations  of  which 
I  have  Keen  here  fpeaking;  as  thofe  who 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  more  liberal 
education,  rife  above  one  another  by 
feveral  different  degrees  of  perfection. 
For  to  return  to  our  'ftatue  in  the  block 
of  marble,  we  fee  it  fometimes  only 
begun  to  be  chipped,  fometimes  rough- 
hewn,  and  but  juft  fketched  into  an 
human  figure;  fometimes  we  fee  the 
man  appearing  diftinclly  in  all  his  limbs 
and  features,  fometimes  we  find  the  fi- 
gure wrought  up  to  a  great  elegancy, 
but  feldom  meet  with  any  ro  which  the 
hand  of  a  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  could 
not  give  feveral  nice  touches  and  finifli- 
ings. 

Difcourfes  of  morality,  and  reflec- 
tions upon  human  nature,  are  the  beft 
means  we  can  make  ufe  of  to  improve 
our  minds,  and  gain  a  true  knowledge 
of  ourfelves,  and  confequently  to  re- 
cover our  fouls  out  of  the  vice,  igno- 
rance, and  prejudice,  which  naturally 
cleave  to  them.  I  have  all  along  pro- 
feft  myfelf  in  this  paper  a  promoter  of 
thele  great  ends;  and  I  flatter  myfelf 
that  I  do  from  day  to  day  contribute 
fomething  to  the  polifhing  of  men's 
minds:  at  leaft  my  defign  is  laudable, 
whatever  the  execution  may  be.  I  muft 
confefs  I  am  not  a  little  encouraged  in 
it  by  many  letters  which  I  receive  from 
unknown  hands,  in  approbation  of  my 
endeavours;  and  muft  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  my  thanks  to  thofe 
who  write  them,  and  excufing  myfelf 
for  not  inferring  feveral  of  them  in  my 
papers,  which  I  am  fenfible  would  be  a 
very  great  ornament  to  them.  Should 
I  publifh  the  praifes  which  are  fo  well 
penned,  they  would  do  honour  to  the 
perfons  who  write  them,  but  my  pub- 
liming  of  them  would  I  fear  be  a  fuf. 
ficient  inftance  to  the  world  that  I  did 
not  defe^  them. 


N*  CCXVI, 


THE    SPECTATOR. 
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N°  CCXVI.    WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER  7, 


SlQJUIDtM   HERCt  E    POTSIS,    Nil    PRIUS,    KEOJJE    FORTIUSJ 
VERUM    SI   I  NCI  PIES,    NEQ_UE    PERFICIE8    NAVIT8R, 
A1Q.UE,    UBI    PA1I   NON    FOTER1S,    CUM    NEMO   EXFETET, 
1NFECTA   FACE,    ULTRO   AD    EAM    VEMF.<»    INDICANS 
T  r.    AMARE,   BT   FERRE   NON    FOSSE'.    ACTUM    EST,   1LICET. 
rEKlSTI*.    ELUDET,    CBl   T«    VICTUM    SEN8ERIT. 

TER.  EUN.   ACT  i.  sc.  I. 

IF   INDtED   YOU   CAN    KEEP   TO  YOUR    R  E  SOL  U  T  ION ,   YOU   WILL  ACT  A  NOBLE   ANO 

A  MANLY  FART:  BUT  IF,  WHEN  You   HAVE  SET   ABOUT  IT,  YOU*  COURAHE 

FAILS   YOU,    AND     YOU     MAKE     A   VOLUNTARY    SUBMISSION,    ACKNOWLEU- 
THE    VIOLENCE  OF    YOUR   PASSION,    AND    YOUR    INABILITY    To   HOLD   OUT    A  N  V 
LONGER,    ALL    IS   OVFR    WITH     YOU}    YOU     ARE   UNDONE*    AND     MAY     CO    HANG 
YOURSELF}    SHE    WILL    INSULT   OVER    YOU,    WHEN    SHE   FINDS   YOU    HER   IJ.AVC. 


TO   THE    SPECTATOR. 
SIB, 

THIS  is  to  inform  you,  that  Mr. 
Freeman  hail  no  iboner  taken 
coach,  but  his  lady  was  taken  with  a 
terrible  fit  of  the  vapours,  which  it  is 
feared  will  make  her  mifcarry,  if  not 
endanger  her  life  j  therefore,  dear  Sir, 
if  you  know  of  any  receipt  that  is  pood 
againft  this  fafliionable  reigning  ditlein- 
per,  be  pKvll-d  to  communicate  it  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  and  you  will 
oblige  yours, 

A.  NOEWILL. 

MR.  SPSCTATOB, 

THE  uproar  was  fo  great  as  foon  as 
I  had  read  the  Spectator  concern- 
ing Mrs.  Freeman,  that  after  many  re- 
volutions in  her  temper,  of  raging, 
fwooning,  railing,  fainting,  pitying 
herielf,  and  reviling  her  hufband,  upon 
an  accidental  coming  in  of  a  neigh- 
bouring lady,  who  fays  (he  has  writ  to 
you  alfo,  me  had  nothing  left  for  it  but 
to  fall  in  a  fit.  I  had  the  honour  to 
read  the  paper  to  her,  and  have  a  pretty 
good  command  of  my  countenance  and 
temper  on  fuch  occalionsj  and  foon 
found  my  hillorical  name  to  be  Tom 
Meggot  in  your  writings,  but  conceal- 
ed myfelf  until  I  faw  how  it  affected 
Mrs.  Freeman.  She  looked  frequently 
at  her  hufband,  as  often  at  me;  and  (he 
did  not  tremble  as  flic  filled  tea,  until 
flic  came  to  the  circumitance  ot"  Ann- 
Wrong's  writing  out  a  piece  of  Tully 
for  an  opera  tune:  then  (lie  burtt  out, 
(he  was  expofed,  (he  was  deceived,  (lie 
was  wronged  and  abulld.  Ti»«  u-a- 


cup  was  thrown  in  the  fire;  and  with- 
out taking  vengeance  on  her  ipoufe,  (he 
laid  ot"  me,  that  I  was  a  pretending  cox- 
comb, a  medler  that  knew  not  what  it 
was  to  interpofe  in  fo  nice  an  affair  as 
between  a  man  and  his  wife.  To  which 
Mr.  Freeman — *  Madam,  were  I  lei's 

*  fond  of  you  than  I  am,  I  mould  not 
'  lia\e  taken  this  way  of  writing  to  the 
4  Spectator,  to  inform  a  woman  whom 

*  God  and  nature  has  p!  >c-.l  ;m  Kr  my 
4  direction,  with  what  1  P.  quell  of  her; 

*  but  fince  you  are  fo  indilcrcet  as  not 

*  to  take  the  hint  which  I  gave  you  in 

*  that  paper,  I  muft  tell  you,  Madam, 
4  in  fo  many  words,  that  you  have  for 
4  a  long  and  tedious  (pace  of  time  ailed 
4  a   part  unfuitable  to    the   fcnfe    you 
4  ought  to  have  of  the  fubordination  in 
4  which  you  are  placed.     And  I  muit 

*  acquaint  you  once  for  all,  that  the 
4  fellow  without*— Ah,  Tom !'  (here  the 
footman  entered  and  anfwered — '  Ma- 
4  dam.")—'   Sirrah,  do  not  you  know 

*  my  voice  ?    Look  upon   me  when    I 
4  (peak  to  you: — I  fay,  M 

*  fellow  here  is  to  know  of  me  n 

*  whether  I  am  at  K-ifnreto  fee  con 
4  or  not.     I  am  from  ilii^  hour  d 

4  of  this  houfe;  and  my  bufmefs  in  ir, 
4  and  every  where  el:c,  is  to  behave 

*  myfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  it  (hall  be 
'   luTt-after  an  honour  to  you  to  1> 

4  name;  uv.t  your  pvule,  that  yo'iau- 
4  the  delight,  the  dai  ling  and  ornament 

*  of  a  man  of  honour,  ufeful  ami  efteem- 

*  cd    by  his    friend-;    :ui;l  I    no 

'  one  that  has  bur:--.!  T-MIR-  irurit  in  the 
'  world,  in  compliance   to  a   f- 
'  humour  which   hrs   p'j'.vn   upon  an 
:oablt  wo:r. 
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THE    SPECTATOR. 


Mr.  Freeman  ended  this  with  a  tcntler- 
ncfs  in   his  afpect  and  a  downcalt  eye, 
which  mewed  he  was  extremely  moved 
at  tire  anguifh  he  faw  her  in;  for  fhe  fat 
fwelling  with  paflion,  and  her  eyes  firm- 
ly fixed  on  the  fire;    when  I,  fearing 
he  would  lofe  all  again,  tcok  upon  me 
to  provoke  her  out  of  that  amiable  for- 
row  fhe  was  in,  to  fall  upon  me;  upon 
which   I  laid   very  feafonably  for  my 
friend,  that  indeed   Mr.  Freeman  was 
become  the  common  talk  of  the  townj 
and  that  nothing  was  fo  much  a  jell,  as 
wlitn   it  was   f.iid  in   company—'  Mr. 
'  Freeman  has  prorni fed  -ocometofuch 
*  a  piaci?.'     Upon  which  the  good  lady 
turned  her  foftnefs  into  downright  rage, 
and  threw  the  fcalding  tea-kettle  upon 
your   humble    fervant;    flew    into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  cried  out  fhe 
.rbrtunateit   of  all   women: 
others  kept  family  difEitisfactions  for 
v-  and   retirement;    no 
j  to  be  made  to  her,  no  ex- 
.r  to  be  found,  no  previous  man- 
ner of  breaking  what  was  amifs  in  her; 
but  all   the  world  was  to  be  acquainted 
with  her  errors,  without  the  leaft  ad- 
.on.     Mr.  Freeman  was  going  to 
mike  a  foftening  fpeech,  but  I  inter- 
— *  Look  you,    Madam,   I  have 
iog  to  fay  to  this  matter,  but  you 
:  t»  confider  you  are  now  paft  a 
chicken ;    this   humour,    which   was 
well  enough  in  a  girl,  is  mftiflferable 
in  one  of  your  motherly   character.' 
With  that  fhe  loft  all  patience,  and  flew 
ly  nt  her  hufband's  periwig.     I 
<^ot  her  in  my  arms,  and  defended  my 
friend  :    he   making  ligns  at  the  fame 
'-.at  it  was  too  much;  I  beckoning, 
nS£,  and  frowning  over  her  fhoul- 
..it  he  was  loft  if  he  did  not  per- 
In  this  manner  the  flew  round  and 


round  the  room  in  a  moment,  until  trie 
lady  I  fpoke  of  above  and  fervants  en- 
tered; upon  which  fhe  fell  on  a  couch, 
as  brea'hlefs.  I  ftill  kept  up  my  friend; 
but  he,  with  a  very  filly  air,  bid  them 
bring  a  coach  to  the  door,  and  we  went 
off,  I  being  forced  to  bid  the  coachman 
drive  on.  We  were  no  fooner  come  to 
my  lodgings,  but  all  his  wife's  rela- 
tions came  to  enquire  after  him  ;  and 
Mrs.  Freeman's  mother  writ  a  note> 
wherein  fhe  thought  never  to  ha\\ 
this  day,  and  fo  forth. 

In  a  word,  Sir,  1  am  afraid  we  are 
upon  a  thing  we  have  not  talents  for; 
and  I  can  obferve  already,  my  friend 
look  upon  me  rather  as  a  man  who 
knows  a  weaknefs  of  him  that  he  is 
afhamed  of,  than  one  who  has  refcued 
him  frcm  flavery.  Mr.  Spectator,  I 
am  but  a  young  fellow,  and  if  Mr. 
.  :n  fubnuts,  I  fliall  be  looked 
upon  as  an  incendiary,  and  never  get  a 
wife  as  long  as  I  breathe.  He  has  in- 
deed fent  word  home  he  mail  lie  at 
Hampitead  to-night;  but  I  believe  fear 
of  the  firlt  onfet  after  this  rupture  hts 
too  great  a  place  in  this  refolutior.. 
Mrs.  Freeman  has  a  very  pretty  fifcer; 
fuppofe  I  delivered  him  up,  and  articled 
with  the  mother  for  her  for  bringing 
him  home.  If  he  has  not  courage  to 
ftand  it,  you  are  a  great  cafuift,  is  it 
fuch  an  ill  thing  to  bring  myfelf  off  as 
well  as  I  can  ?  What  makes  me  doubt 
my  man,  is,  that  I  find  he  thinks  it 
reafonable  to  expoftulate  at  Teaft  with 
her;  and  Captain  Sentry  will  tell  you, 
if  you  let  your  orders  be  difputed,  you 
are  no  longer  a  commander.  I  wifli 
you  could  advife  me  how  to  get  clear 
of  this  bulinefs  handfomely.  Ycurs, 
TOM  MEGGOT. 


THURSDAY,    NOVEMBERS. 


• TUNC   FOEMINA    SIMPLEX 

£T   PARITER    TOTO  REPETITUR   CLAMOR    AB   ANTRO. 

Juv.  SAT.  vi,   via.  326. 

THKX,    UNRESTRAINED    BY   RULES   QT    DECENCY, 
TH*   ASSEMBLED    FEMAL£S    RAISE    A   GEMERAL    CRY. 


I  Shall  e-itertain    my   reader   to-day 
with  iome   letters  from   my  corre- 
ipondents.     The  firft  of  them  is  the  de- 
.j-n  of  a  club,  \vhetherreal  or  ima- 


to  fancy,  that  the  writer  of  it,  whoever 
flie  is,  has  formed  a  kind  of  noclurnal 
orgie  out  of  her  own  fancy:  whether 
this  be  fo  or  not,  her  letter  may  con- 

i  I  cannot  determine  j  but  am  apt     ducc  to  the  amendment  of  that  kind  of 

per  fan* 


THE    SPECTATOR. 
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per  for. 

:gh  111 
MR.  ?r  TCTAT08, 

I  were  plea f- 

.  . .-1  noc- 

I 

s  wholly  ei 
your    nutic-,    I   mean  a   club  ot 
We   take   each    a    hac 
coach,  and  me:t  once  a  week  in  a  large 
upper  chamber,  which  we  hire   by  th«- 
•rthat  purpofe;  our  landlord  ami 
nily,  who  are  c]  .  con- 

(tantly  contriving  to  be  abroad  on  our 
club-nii;ht.     We  are  no   fooner  come 
er,  than  we  throw  olV  all  that  mo- 
I  with  which  our 
obliged  to  difguife  them!  jives  in 
public  phc»s.     I  am  not  able  tocxprefs 
the  pleafure  we  enjoy  from  ten  at  night 
until  four  in  the  morning,  in  being  as 
rude  as  you  men  can  be  for  your  live?;. 
As  our  play  runs  high,  the  room  is 
immediately    filled  with    broken    fans, 
torn  petticoats,  lapnets,  or  head-drcfl- 
es,  flounces,  furbelows,    garters,    and 
r.g    aprons.       I    had    forgot    to 
oq  at  firil,  that  befules  the  coaches 
\ve  come  in  ourfelves,  there  is  one  which 
/lauds  alwavs  empty  to  carry  off*  our 
men,  for  fo  we  call  all  thole  frag- 
ments and  tatters  with  which  the  room 
is  ftrewed,  and  which  we  pack  up  to- 
gether in  bundles  and  put  into  the  afore- 
laid  coach:  it  is  no  final!  diverfion  for 
us  to  meet  the  next  night  at  fome  mem- 
ber's chamber,  where  every  one  is  to 
pick  out  what  belonged  to  her  fYom  this 
confuted  bundle  of  filks,  ftuffs,  laces, 
and  ribbons.    I  have  hitherto  given  you 
an  account  of  our  divcrhon  (on  ordinary 
club-nights;    but   muft    acquaint    you 
^r,  that  once  a  month  we  dcmolifh 
a  prude,  that   is,    we  get  fome  queer 
formal  creature  in  among  us,  and  un- 
rig her  in  an  inltant.    Our  lalt  month's 
prude  was  fo  armed  and  fortified    in 
whalebone  and  buckram,  that  we  hp.d 
much  ado  to  come  at  her;    but  you 
would  haved:ed  with  laughing  to  have 
iowthe  foher  aukward  thing  I^ok- 
,:.e  was  forced  out  of  lu-r  in- 
trfrschments.     In   fliort,  Sir,  i: 

,;ive  you  a  true  notion  of  our 
fnort,  unit  is  you  would  coire  o: 
amongft  us;   and  though 

"  e  rules  of  our  ibcictv  to  admit 


a  mil.  ,  much  con- 

, 

that  it  was  agreed  by  the  whole 
at  on  i  '. 

i  i ) our 

humbl 

KITTY  TERMAGANT. 

P.  S.  We  (hall  Jetnolifii  a  prude  next 
Thurl 


Though  I  tha"k  Kitty  for  her  kind 
offer,  I  do  not  at  prefcnt  find  in  myfllf 
any  inclination   to  venture-   m\    ; 
with  her  and  her  romping  c 
I  (hould  regard  r.  '.corn!  CIo- 

dius,  intruding  on  the  mvll<-rious  rites 
of  the  BonaDea,  and  mould  apprehend 
being  demolifhed  as  much  as  the  prude. 

The  following  letter  conies  from  a 
gentleman,  whole  tafte  I  find  is  much 
too  delicate  to  enduie  the  k-alt  advance 
towards  romping.  I  may  perhaps  here- 
after improve  upon  the  hint  he  has  given 
me,  and  make  it  the  fubjeft  of  a  whole 
Spectator;  in  the  mean  time  take  it  as  it 
follows  in  his  own  words. 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 

T  T  is  my  misfortune  to  lie  in  love  with 
•*•   a  young  creature  whjo  is  daily  com- 
mitting faults,  which  though  they  give 
me  the  utmoft  uneafmefs,  "i  know  not 
how  to  reprove  her  for,  or  even  acquaint 
her  wiih.     She   is  pretty,  drefles  well, 
is  rich,  and  good-humoureJ;  but 
wholly  neglects,  or   has   no  notion  of 
that  which  polite  people  have  agreed  to 
d  ftinguifh  by  the  name  o; 
After  our  return  from  a  walk  the  other 
day,  /he  threw  herlelf  into   an  elbovr- 
.!.nd  profefle-J  before  a  large  com- 
pany, that  (he  was  all  over  in  a  fweat. 
She  told  me  this  afternoon,   that  her 
Itomacli   aked;    and  was   complaining 
1  ay  at  dinner  of  fomething  that 
*  ftuck.  in  her  teeth/    I  treated  her  with 
a  baiket  of  fruit  laft  fummer,  which  (he 
cat  fo  very  greedily,  as  almolt  r>, 
refolve  never  to  lee  her  more.    In  (hort, 
Sir,  1  begin  to  tremble  whenever  I  fee 
her  gbyut  to  ("peak  or  move.     As  (he 
does  not  want  feme,  if  ihe  tak-.- 
hinis  1  am  happy;    if  not,  I  a:n 
than   afraid,    that   thefe    things   which 
Ihock   me  even   in   the   behaviour  of  a 
miltreis,    will  appear  infu]>portable  in 
that  of  a  v 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

M. 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


My  next  letter  comes  from  a  corre- 
fpondent  whom  I  cannot  but  very  much 
value  upon  the  account  which  flie  gives 
of  her  lei  f. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  happily  arrived  at  a  Hate  of  tran- 
•*•  quillity,  which  few  people  envy,  I 
mean  that  of  an  old  maid;  therefore  be- 
ing wholly  unconcerned  in  all  that  med- 
ley of  follies  which  our  iex  is  apt  to 
contrail  from  their  filly  fondnefs  of 
yours,  I  read  your  railleries  en  us 
without  provocation.  I  can  fay  with 
Hamlet — 

——Man  delights  not  me, 

Nor  woman  neither.  • 


Therefore,  dear  Sir,  as  you  never  fpare 
your  own  lex,  do  not  be  afraid  of  re- 
proving what  is  ridiculous  incurs,  and 
you  will  oblige  at  lealt  one  woman,  who 
is  your  humble  fervant, 

SUSANNA  FROST. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

J  Am  wife  to  a  clergyman,  and  can- 
•*•  not  help  thinking  that  in  your  tenth 
or  tithe  character  of  womankind  you 
meant  myfelf ;  therefore  I  have  no  quar- 
rel againtt  you  for  the  other  nine  cha- 
racters. Your  humble  fervant, 

A.  B, 
X 


NQ  CCXVIII.    FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER  9, 


DK    QJUOQJUE   VIRO,    ET   CUI   DICAS,    SJEPE   CAVETO. 

HOR.  Ep.  XVIII.    LIB.  I.    VER.  68. 

|      HAVE   A  CARE 
OF    WHOM    YOU   TALK,    TO   WHOM,     AND   WHAT,    AND   \YHZRE. 

POOLY. 


I  Happened  the  other  d?.y,  as  my  way 
is,  to  llroll  into  a  little  coffee- houfe 
bt-yond   Aldgate;    and   as  I  fat   there, 
two  or  three  very   plain   fenlible  men 
were  talking  of  the  Spectator.      One 
faid,  that  he  had  that  morning  drawn 
the  great  benefit-ticket;  another  wifhed 
he  had;  but  a  third  fhaked  his  head  and 
faid,  it  was  pity  that  the  writer  of  that 
paper  was  fuch  a  fort  of  man,  that  it 
was  no  great  matter  whether  he  had  it 
or  no.     *  He  is,    it  feems,'    faid  the 
good  man,  '  the  molt  extravagant  crea- 
ture in  the  world;    has  run  through 
vail  fums,  and  yet  been  in  continual 
want;  a  man,  for  all  he  talks  fo  well 
of  ceconomy,  unfit  for  any  of  the  of- 
fices of  life  by  reafon  of  his  profufe- 
nefs.     It  would  be  an  unhappy  thing 
to  be  his  wife,  his  child,  or  his  friend  j 
and  yet  he  talks  as  well  of  thole  du- 
ties of  life  as  any  one.*    Much  reflec- 
tion has  brought  me  to  fo  eafy  a  con- 
tempt for  every  thing  which  is  falfe,  that 
this  heavy  accufation  gave  me  no  man- 
ner of  uneafmefs;  but  at  the  fame  time 
it  threw  me  into  deep  thought  upon  the 
Subject  of  fame  in  general;  and  I  could 
not  but  pity  fuch  as  were  fo  weak,  as 
to  value  what  the  common  people  fay 
out  of  their  own  talkative  temper  to  the 
advantage  or  diminution  of  thofe  whom 


they  mention,  without  being  moved  ei- 
ther by  malice  or  good -will.  It  will 
be  too  long  to  expatiate  upon  the  fenfe 
all  mankind  have  of  fame,  and  the  in- 
expreflible  pleafure  which  there  is  in  the 
approbation  of  worthy  men,  to  all  who 
are  capable  of  worthy  actions;  but  me- 
thinks  one  may  divide  the  general  word 
Fame  into  three  different  fpecies,  as  it 
regards  the  different  orders  of  mankind 
who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 
Fame,  therefore,  may  be  divided  into 
glory,  which  refpects  the  hero  j  reputa- 
tion, which  is  preferved  by  every  gen- 
tleman; and  credit,  which  muft  be  fup- 
ported  by  every  tradefman.  Thefepof- 
leflions  in  fame  are  dearer  than  life  to 
thofe  characters  of  men,  or  rather  are 
the  life  of  thefe  characters.  Glory, 
while  the  hero  purfues  great  and  noble 
enterprizes,  is  impregnable;  and  all  the 
affailants  of  his  renown  do  but  Ihew  their 
pain  and  impatience  of  it's  brightnefs, 
without  throwing  the  leaft  fhade  upon 
it.  If  the  foundation  of  an  high  name 
be  virtue  and  fervice,  all  that  is  offered 
again  il  it  is  but  rumour,  which  is  too 
mort-lived  to  ftand  up  in  competition 
with  glory,  which  is  everlafting. 

Reputation,  which  is  the  portion  of 
every  man  who  would  live  with  the  ele- 
gant and  knowing  part  of  mankind,  is 

as 
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as  flaMe  as  p.lory,  if  it  be  well  founded; 
and   the   common  cauie   of  human    Ib- 

•Micerned  when  v 

cording  to  a  prevailing 
IM:UI  has  his 

ee  in  his  own  arm:  and  reproach 
is  foon  checked,  put  out  of  countenance, 
and  overtaken  hy  difgrace. 

The  moft  unhappy  of  all  men,  and 
the  molt  expo  fed  to  the  malignity  and 
\\-intonnels  of  the  common  voice,  is  the 
trader.  Credit  is  undone  in  w!,' 
The  tradefman's  wound  is  received  ti-  m 
one  who  is  more  private  and  mo:, 
th.m  the  ruffian  with  the  lanthorn  and 
dagger.  The  manner  of  repeating  a 
man's  name}  as — *  Mr.  Lafh,  Oh !  do 
'  you  leave  your  money  at  his  mop  ? 
'  — Why,  do  you  know  Mr.  Scaroom  ? 
«  He  is  indeed  a  general  merchant.'  I 

I  have  feen,  from  the  iteration  of 
a  man's  name,  hiding  one  thought  of 
him,  and  explaining  what  you  hide,  by 
laying  fomething  to  his  advantage  when 
you  ipeak,  a  merchant  hurt  in  his  credit  j 
and  him  who  every  day  he  lived,  lite- 
rally added  to  the  value  of  his  native 
country,  undone  by  one  who  was  only 
a  burden  and  a  blemifh  to  it.  Since 
every  body  who  knows  the  world  is  fen- 
fible  of  this  great  evil,  how  careful 
ought  a  man  to  be  in  his  language  of  a 
merchant !  It  may  poflibly  be  in  the 
power  of  a  very  mallow  creature  to  lay 
the  ruin  of  the  heft  family  in  the  moft 
opulent  city;  and  the  more  fo,  the  more 
highly  he  rfelerves  of  his  country;  that 
is  to  fay,  the  farther  he  places  his  wealth 
out  of  his  hands,  to  draw  home  that  of 
another  climate. 

In  this  cafe  an   ill  word  may  change 
plenty  into  want,  and  by  a  rafh  fentence 


and   generous  fortune  mn 

icduccd  l 
little  d 

an  idle  phrafe  to  t' 
chant  may  be  as 

i 

bar  an  inh<.  .entle- 

man !  Land  (tan 

gentleman  was  calumniated,    and    the 
ftateof  a  great  aftion  is  jult  a<  it  was 

calumny  was  offered  to  diminifh 
it;  there  is   time,  place,  and  oc 

d  to  unravt  1  all  that  r  contrived 
agaiisft  thofe  characters;  but  the  trailer 
who  is  ready  only  for  probable  d-.-i 
upon  him,  can  have  no  lirmour  againft 
the  inquifitive,  the  malicious,  and  the 
envious,  who  are  prepared  to  fiil  the 
cry  to  his  difhonour.  Fire  and  fword 
are  flow  engines  of  deftruclion,  in  com- 
panion of  the  babbler  in  the  cafe  of  the 
merchant. 

For  this  reafon  I  thought  it  an  Imi- 
table  piece  of  humanity  of  a  gemKnian 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  great  va- 
riety of  affairs,  and  ufed  to  talk  with 
warmth  enough  againft  gentlemen  by 
whom  he  thought  himfelf  ill  dealt  with  j 
but  he  would  never  let  any  thing  be 
urged  againft  a  merchant,  with  whom 
he  had  any  difference,  except  in  a  court 
of  juftice.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  to 
fpcak  ill  of  a  merchant,  was  to  begin 
his  fuit  with  judgment  and  execution. 
One  cannot,  I  think,  fay  more  on  this 
occafion,  than  to  repeat,  that  the  merit 
of  the  merchant  is  above  that  of  all  other 
fubjecls;  for  while  he  is  untouched  in 
his  credit,  his  hand-writing  is  a  more 
portable  coin  for  the  fervice  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, and  his  word  the  gold  of 
Ophir  to  the  country  wherein  he  refides. 


N'CCXIX.     SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER  10. 

VIX  ZA  NOSTRA  VQCO 

OVID.  MET.   LIB.  xiii.  VER.  141. 

THESE  X  SCARCE   CALL   OUR   OWN. 


THERE  are  but  few  men  who  are 
not  ambitious  of  diftinguifhing 
thcmfelves  in  the  nation  or  country  where 
they  live,  and  of  growing  confiderable 
among  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe. 
There  is  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  refpecl, 
which  the  meaneft  and  moft  infignificant 
part  of  raank^ad  endeavour  to  procure 


in  the  little  circle  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintance.  The  pooreft  mechanic, 
nay,  the  man  who  lives  upon  common 
alms,  gets  him  his  fet  of  admirers,  and 
delights  in  that  fu period ty  which  he 
enjoys  over  thofe  who  are  in  fome  rc- 
fpecls  beneath  him.  This  ambition, 
which  is  natural  to  the  foul  of  man, 

might 
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might  receive  a  very  hnppy 

turn  ;  and,  rightly  air 

contribute  as  ir.uch  to  a  perfon's  advan- 
tage, as  it  generally  does  to  his  uneafi- 
neis  and  dif'quiet. 

I  fn.il]  therefore  put  together  feme 
thoughts  on  this  fubjeft,  which  I  have 
not  met  with  in  other  writers;  and  fiiall 
fet  them  down  as  they  have  occurred  to 
me,  without  being  at  the  pains  to  con- 
riecl:  or  methodize  them. 

All  fuperiority  and  pre-eminence  that 
one  man  can  have  over  another,  maybe 
reduced  to  the  notion  of  quality,  which, 
coniidered  at  large,  is  either  that  of  for- 
tune, body,  or  mind.  The  firft  is  that 
which  con  lilts  in  birth,  title,  or  riches; 
and  is  the  moft  foreign  to  cur  natures, 
and  what  we  can  the  leaft  call  our  own 
of  any  of  the  three  kinds  of  quality.  In 
relation  to  the  body,  quality  arifes  from 
health,  ftrength,  or  beauty;  which  are 
to  us,  and  more  a  part  of  our- 
felves  than  the  former.  Quality,  as  it 
regards  the  mind,  has  it's  rife  from 
knowledge  or  virtue;  and  is  that  which 
is  more  elfential  to  us,"  and  more  inti- 
mately united  with  us  than  either  of  the 
other  two. 

The  quality  of  fortune,  though  a  man 
has  Ivrfs  reafon  to  v.V»ue  bimfelf  upon  it 
than  on  that  of  the  body  or  mind,  is 
however  the  kind  of  quality  which  makes 
the  r.ioft  mining  figure  in  the  eye  of  the 
world. 

A~  virtue  is  the  moft  reafotnble  and 
genuine  fource  of  honour,  we  generally 
find  in  titles  an  intimation  of  foiv. 
ticular  merit  that  fliould  recommend  men 
to  the  high  fttitions  which  they  poffefs. 
Holinefs  is  afcribed  to  the-  pope;  ma- 
jefty  to  kings;  ferenity  or  rnilanefs  of 
temper  to  pnnces;  excellence  or  r 
tion  to  ambafladors;  grace  to  nrchbi- 
fliops;  honour  to  peers;  worfhip  or  ve- 
nerable behaviour  to  magiftrates;  and 
reverence,  which  is  of  the  fame  import 
as  the  former,  to  the  inferior  clergy. 

In  the  founders  of  great  families,  fuch- 
attributes  of  honour  are  generally  cor- 
refpondent  with  the  virtues  of  the  perfon 
to  whom  they  are  applied;  but  in  the 
dependents  they  are  too  often  the  marks 
rather  of  grandeur  than  of  merit.  The 
(tamp  and  denomination  ftill  continues, 
but  the  intrinfic  value  is  frequently  loir. 

The  death-bed  (hews  the  tmptinefs  of 
titles  in  a  true  light.  A  poor  difpiritcd 
(inner  lies  trembling  under  the  appre- 
henuons  of  the  ftate  he  is  entering  onj 


and  is  afked  by.  a  grave  attendant  how 
his  Holinefs  does?'  Another  hears  hitn- 
-d  to  under  ihe  title  of  High- 
nefs  cr  Excellency,  who  lies  under  fuch 
rr.ean  circumttance«  of  mortality, 
the  difgrace  of  human  nan 
at  fuch  a.  time  Iqi 
and  mockery  than  rel'pcft. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  honours  are  in  this 
world  under  no  regulation  ;  true  < 
is  neglected,  virtue  is  ©ppi-elkd,  and  vic« 
triumphant.  The  laft  day  will  rectify 
this  diibrder,  and  afugn  i>  every  one  a 
ftation  luitable  to  the  dignity  of  his 
charafterj  ranks  will  be  then  adjufted, 
and  precedency  fet  right. 
_  Methinks  we  mould  have  an  ambi- 
tion, if  not  to  advance  ourfelves  in  ano- 
ther world,  at  leaft  to  preferve  our  poll 
in  it,  and  outmine  our  inferiors  in  vir- 
tue here,  that  they  may  not  be  put  above 
xis  in  a  ftate  which  is  to  fettle  the  diftinc- 
tion  for  eternity. 

Men  in  Scripture  are  called  '  ftran- 
'  gers  and  fojourners  upon  earth,'  and 
life  a  '  pilgrimage/  Several  Heathen, 
as  well  as  Chriftian  authors,  under  t!  e 
fame  kind  of  metaphor,  have  repre 
the  world  as  an  inn,  which  was  only 
defigned  to  furnifh  us  with  accommo- 
dations in  this  our  paiTa^.  IL  is  there- 
fere  very  abiurd  to  think  of  letting  up 
our  reft  before  we  come  to  our  journey's 
end,  and  not  rather  to  take  cue  of  the 
reception  we  fliall  there  meet,  than  to 
fix  our  thoughts  on  the  little  conveni- 
encies  and  advantages  which  we  enjoy 
one  above  another  in  the  way  to  it. 

Epiftetus  makes  ufe  of  another  k'nd 
of  allufion,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and 
wonderfully  proper  to  incline  us  to  b« 
fatisfied  with  the  poft  in  which  Prcvi- 
Mas  placed  us.     «  We  are  here,' 
fays  he,  '  as  in  a  theatre,  where  every 
one  has  a  part  allotted  to  him.     The 
gieat  duty  which  lies  upon  a  man  is  to 
acl  his  part  in  perfect  ion.     We  may 
indeed  lay,    that  our  part  does   not 
fuit  us,  and  we  could  acl  another  bet- 
ter.    But  this,'  fays  the  philofopher, 
is  not  our  buiinefs.     All  that  we  are 
concerned  in   i*  to  excel  in  the  part 
which  is  given  us.     If  it  be  an  im- 
proper one,  the  fault  is  not  in  us,  buf 
in  htm  who  has  ca't  our  feveral  paj  t*, 
and  is  the  great  Difpofer  of  the  drama.' 
The  part  that  was  afted  by  this  phi- 
lofopher himfelf  was  but  a  very  indif- 
ferent one,  for  he  lived  and  died  a  Have. 
His  motive  to  contentment  in  this  par- 
ticular 
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receive*   »    vn 
mem  iVom  the  above-mem 

.it  our  parts 

uther  world  will  be  new  call,  and 

;id  will  lu  ,~d  in 

it  ions  of  tuperiority  and  pre- 

.i;:e,  iti  proportion    :is  they   have 

i  one  another  in  viitv. 
ned  in  their  fcveral  pods  of  lite  the 
•vhirh  belong  to  tlu-ni. 

,es  in 

•locryphal  book,  intitnlrd, 
*  The  VVifdom  of  Solomon,'  to  let  forth 
•  itv  of  honour,  and  the  like  tem- 
poral hlefTings  which  are  in  lb  gn 
pure  among  men,  and  to  comfort  tfoofe 
who  have  not  the  poflefllon  of  them.  It 
reprefents  in  M  and  noble  terms 

ivanc  :mcnt  of  a  goo-l  man  in  the 
world,    and    th  -.rprile 

which  it  will  produce  among  thofe  who 
iupcriors  in  this.  '  Then  fhall 
the  righteous  man  ftand  in  great  bold- 
the  face  of  Inch  as  hav? 
afflicted  him,  and  made  no  account 
of  his  labours.  When  they  fee  it, 
they  (hall  be  troubled  with  terrible 
fear,  and  (hall  be  amazed  at  the 
itrangenefs  of  his  falvation,  f>  far  be- 
yond all  that  they  looked  for.  And 
they  repenting  and  groaning  for  an- 


'ir,  flnll  fry  within  r 

lomi 

' 

end  to  be 

out  honour.     How  is  he  numbered 

among  the  children 
"    lot  i 

•Me  defcrip- 

tion  of;;  life  tlut  is  piflcd  a-.vav  m  va- 
nits,  and  among  the  lliadow,  (,! 
and  IM 

In  th* 

time,  lince  it  is  necellary  in  the  ju-ei;-nt 
conttitution  of  things,  that  ordt ; 
diltinclion  fhour.l  be  kept  in  the  \ 
we  ll.uuld  be  lrip;;y,  if  tho/l- who  enjoy 
the  upper  Nations  in  it,  would  endt-m-itur 
to  lutpafs  others  in  virtue,  as  much  as 
in   rank,  and    by   tlvir   humanity  and 
condefcenfion  make  their  fuperiorityeafy 
and  acceptable  to  thole  who  are  beneath 
them;    and   if,  on   the   contrary, 
who  are  in  meaner  ports  of  life,  would 
confidfi-  how  they  nriy  better  their  con- 
dition hereafter,  and  by  a  iuft  deh 
and  fubmiilion  to  their  fuperioi  s,  make 
them  Inppy  in  thofe  blefTings  with  which 
Providence  thought   fit   to  diitinguifh 
them.  C 


N°  CCXX.     MONDAY,   NOVEMBER  12 


VARIOS- 


A   THOUIA1SO    RUMOURS  SPREADS. 


WH  V  will  you  apply  to  my  father 
for  my  love?  I  cannot  help  it  if 
he  will  give  you  my  perl'on;  but  I  af- 
lure  you  it  is  not  in  his  power,  nor  even 
in  my  own,  to  give  you  mv  heart.  Dear 
Sir,  do  but  confider  the  ill-confequence 
of  iuch  a  match;  you  are  fifty -five,  I 
twenty-one.  You  are  a  man  of  bu(i- 
-ind  mightily  converi'ant  in  arith- 
metic and  mak  ing  calculations ;  be  pleaf- 
ed  therefore  to  conlider  what  proportion 
your  fpirits  bear  to  mine,  and  whe,n  you 
iiave  made  a  jutt  eih'mate  of  tlu- 
firv  decay  on  one  fide,  and  the  redund- 
ance on  the  other,  you  will  aft  ;u 
ingly.  This  perhaps  is  fuch  language 
as  you  may  not  expecl  from  a  young 
lady;  but  my  happinefs  is  at  dak' 
I  mud  talk  plainly.  I  mortally  hate 
you  3  and  lb,  as  you  and  my  father 


agree,  you  may  take  me  or  leave  me: 
but  if  you  will  be  fo  good  us  never  to 
fee  me  more,  von  will  to;-  Lvcr  oblige, 
Sir,  yuur  mult  luimb!--  K-rvant, 

ARIETTA. 

MR.   STICTATOIJ, 

rpHERE  are  fo  many  artifices  and 
•^     mo.l-.'S  of  i'aii'e  \vii,   and  luci. 
riety  of  humour  dilcove;-  i»ii:if  among 
it's  votaries,  that  it  would  be  impoffib  e 
to   e>;hauft   Co   fertile  a'fubjccl,   ii 
wpuld  think  fit  to  re  fume  it.     Ti 
lowing  inlh  M  tliink  Ht, 

.lix  to  your 
djicourfe^  on  tint  iub 

That  feat  of  poetical  activity  men- 
tioned by  Horace,  ot  an  author  who 
could  compok  tw.i  liundrcd  vcifes  wlula 
he  llood  upon  on  .  .mitat- 

cd,  as  I  luve  heard,  l>v  a  modem  writ- 

' 
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er;  who  priding  himfelf  on  the  hurry 
of  his  invention,  thought  it  no  fmall  ad- 
dition to  his  fame  to  have  each  piece 
minuted  with  the  exaft  number  of  hours 
or  days  it  coft  him  in  the  compofition. 
He  could  tafte  nopraife  until  he  had  ac- 
quainted you  in  how  fhort  fpace  of  time 
he  had  deferved  it ;  and  was  not  fo  much 
led  to  an  oftentation  of  his  art,  as  of  his 
difpatch. 

•  Accipe,  Jt  vis, 

'jfccipiatn  tabulas  j  detur  nobh  Iocust  bora^ 
Cujlodet:  videamus  uter  plus  fcribert  pojjit. 
HOR.  SAT.  iv.  LIB.  i.  VER.  14. 

Here's  pen  and  ink,  and  time,  and  place  j 

let's  try, 

Who  can  write  moft,  and  fafteft,  you  or  I . 
CREECH. 

This  was  the  whole  of  his  ambition  j 
sind  therefore  I  cannot  but  think  the 
•flights  of  this  rapid  author  very  proper 
to  be  oppofed  to  thole  laborious  nothings 
which  you  have  obferved  were  the  de- 
light of  the  German  wits,  and  in  which 
they  fo  happily  got  rid  of  fuch  a  tedious 
quantity  of  their  time. 

I  have  known  a  gentleman  of  another 
turn  of  humour,  who,  defpifing  the 
name  of  an  author,  never  printed  his 
works,  but  contracted  his  talent,  and 
by  the  help  of  a  very  fine  diamond  which 
he  wore  on  his  little  finger,  was  a  con- 
fiderable  poet  upon  glafs.  He  had  a 
very  good  epigrammatic  wit;  and  there 
was  not  a  parlour  or  tavern- window 
where  he  vifited  or  dined  for  fome  years, 
which  did  not  receive  fome  Sketches  or 
memorials  of  it.  It  was  his  misfortune 
at  laft  to  lofe  his  genius  and  his  ring  to 
a  (harper  at  play,  and  he  has  not  at- 
tempted to  make  a  verfe  fince. 

But  of  all  contractions  or  expedients 
for  wit,  I  admire  that  of  an  ingenious 
projector  whofe  book  I  have  feen.  This 
virtuofo  being  a  mathematician,  has,  ac- 
cording to  his  tafte,  thrown  the  art  of 
poetry  into  a  ihort  problem,  and  con- 
trived tables  by  which  any  one,  without 
knowing  a  word  of  grammar  or  fenfe, 
may,  to  his  great  comfort,  be  able  to 
compofe,  or  rather  to  ere<5t  Latin  verfes. 
His  tables  are  a  kind  of  poetical  loga- 
rithms, which  being  divided  into  ieve- 
ral  fquares,  and  all  infcribed  with  fo 
many  incoherent  words,  appear  to  the 
«ye.  fomewhat  like  a  fortune-telling 
fcreen.  What  a  joy  muft  it  be  to  the 
unlearned  operator  to  find  that  thcfe 
words  being  carefully  collected  and  writ 


down  in  order  according  to  the  pa/ 
dart  of  themfelves  into  hexameter  and 
pentameter  verfes?  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  is  a  ftudent  in  aftrology,  meeting 
with  this  book,  performed  the  opera- 
tion, by  the  rules  there  fet  down;  he 
fliewed  his  verfes  to  the  next  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  happened  to  underftand 
Latin;  and  being  informed  they  de- 
fcribed  a  tempeft  of  wind,  very  luckily 
prefixed  them,  together  with  a  tranfla- 
tion,  to  an  almanack  he  was  juft  then 
printing,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  fore- 
told the  laft  great  Irorm. 

I  think  the  only  improvement  beyond, 
this,  would  be  that  which  the  late  Duke 
of  Buckingham  mentioned  to  a  ftupid 
pretender  to  poetry,  as  the  projeft  of  a 
Dutch  mechanic,  viz.  a  mill  to  make 
verfes.  This  being  the  moft  compen- 
dious method  of  all  which  have  yet  been 
propofed,  may  deferve  the  thoughts  of 
our  modern  virtuofi  who  are  employed 
in  new  difcoveries  for  the  public  good: 
and  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  confi- 
der,  whether  in  an  ifland  where  few  are 
content  without  being  thought  wits,  it 
will  not  be  a  common  benefit,  that  wit 
at  well  as  labour  mould  be  made  cheap. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant,  &c. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Often  dine  at  a  gentleman's  houfe, 
where  there  are  two  young  ladies,  in 
themfelves  very  agreeable,  but  very  cold 
in  their  behaviour,  becaufe  they  under- 
ftand me  for  a  perfon  that  is  to  break 
my  mind,  as  the  phrafe  is,  very  fud- 
denly  to  one  of  them.  But  I  take  this 
way  to  acquaint  them,  that  I  am  not  in 
love  with  either  of  them,  in  hopes  they 
will  ufe  me  with  that  agreeable  freedom 
and  indifference  which  they  do  all  the 
reft  of  the  world,  and  not  to  drink  to 
one  another  only,  but  fometimes  caft  a 
kind  look,  with  their  fervice  to,  Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  a  young  gentleman,  and  take  it 
for  a  piece  of  good-breeding  to  pull 
off  my  hat  when  I  fee  any  thing  pecu- 
liarly charming  in  any  woman,  whether 
I  know  her  or  not.  I  take  care  that 
there  is  nothing  ludicrous  or  arch  in  my 
manner,  as  if  I  were  to  betray  a  wo- 
man into  a  falutation  by  way  of  jeft  or 
humour;  and  except  I  am  acquainted 
with  her,  I  find  me  ever  takes  it  for  a 
rule,  that  flie  is  to  look  upon  tins  civility 

and 


THE    SPECTATOR. 
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nnd  homage  I  pny  to  her  fuppofcd  me- 
,\n   impertinence  or  for  ward  ntfs 
which  fhe  is  to  o1 
wifh,  Sir,  you  would  fettle  the  h 
ot "Mutation ;  and  picnic    to   inform   1110 
how  I  thall  re  lilt  the   fudden  impulfc  I 
have  to  be  civil  to  what  gives  an  idea  of 
merit ;  or  tell  thcle  creatures  how  to  be- 
have themiclves  in  return  to  the  f-fteem 


I  have  for  them.     My  affaire  nre  fuch, 

that  \ 

me,  if  it  he  only  to  lave  the 

cxpencc  of  wearing  out  my  hat  Jb  t 

1  do  at  prcfent.     lam, Sn,   N 

i).  r. 

P.  S.  There  are  fome  that  do  know 
me,  and  will  not  bow  to  me.  T 


N°CCXXI.    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  13. 


A«    OVO 

USQ.UE    AD    MALA. 


HOR.  SAT.  in.  L.  i.  v.  f, 


FROM   EGOS  WHICH   FIRST    ARE   SIT  ITPON    THE    BOARD, 
TO    APPLES    RIPI,    WITH    WHICH    IT    LAST    18    STOll'D. 


WHEN  I  hnve  finiflied  any  of  my 
fpcculations,  it  is  my  method  to 
conlider  which  ot  the  ancient  authors 
have  touched  upon  the  fuhject  that  I 
of.  By  this  means  I  meet  with 
fome  celebrated  thought  upon  it,  or  a 
thought  of  my  own  ocprefled  in  better 
words,  or  fome  fr.nilitude  tor  the  illuf- 
tration  of  my  fubject.  This  is  what 
gives  birth  to  the  motto  of  a  fpeculation, 
which  I  rather  choofe  to  take  out  of  the 
poets  than  the  profe-writers,  as  the  for- 
mer gent-rally  give  a  finer  turn  to  a 
thought  than  the  latter,  and  by  couching 
it  in  few  words,  an. I  in  harmonious 
numbers,  make  it  more  portable  to  the 
locnv 

leader  is  therefore  fure  to  meet 
with  at  lea  It  one  good  line  in  every  pa- 
per, and  very  often  finds  his  imagina- 
tion entertained  by  a  hint  that  awakens 
in  his  memory  fome  beautiful  paflageof 
a  clafllc  author. 

It  was  a  faying  of  an  ancient  philofo- 
pher,  which  I  find  fome  of  our  writers 
have  afcribed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
perhaps  might  have  taken  occafion  to  re- 
peat it,  '  that  a  good  face  is  a  letter  of 
'  recommendation/  It  naturally  makes 
the  beholders  inquifitive  into  the  peilbn 
who  is  the  owner  of  it,  and  generally 
preporTelfes  them  in  his  favour.  Ahand- 
i'ome  motto  has  the  fame  effect  j  be- 
fides  that  it  always  gives  a  fupernume- 
rary  beauty  to  a  paper,  and  is  fome- 
times  in  a  manner  neceflary  when  the 
writer  is  engaged  in  what  may  np, 
paradox  to  vulgar  minds,  as  it  fliews 
that  he  is  fupportedby  good  authorities, 
strul  i?  not  'angular  in  his  opinion. 

J  mull  contcls,  the  motto  is  of  little 


ufe  to  an  unlearned  reader,  for  which 
rcatbn  I  conlider  it  only  as  *  a  word  to 
'  the  wife.'  But  as  for  my  unlearned 
friends,  if  they  cannot  relifh  the  motto, 
I  take  care  to  make  provifion  for  them 
in  the  body  of  my  paper.  If  they  do 
not  understand  the  tign  that  is  hung; 
out,  they  know  very  well  by  it,  that 
they  may  meet  with  entertainment  in 
the  houfe;  and  I  think  I  was  never  bet- 
ter pleafed  than  with  a  plain  man's  com- 
pliment, who,  upon  his  friend's  telling 
him  that  he  would  like  the  Spectator 
much  better  if  he  underftood  the  motto, 
replied, '  that  good  wine  needs  no  bufh.* 
I  have  heard  of  a  couple  of  preachers 
in  a  country  town,  who  endeavoured 
which  fhould  outfhine  one  another,  and 
draw  together  the  greatelt  congregation. 
One  of  them  being  well  verfed  in  die 
fathers,  ufed  to  quote  every  now  and 
then  a  Latin  fen  ten  ce  to  his  illiterate 
hearers,  who  it  feems  found  tlnrmfelves 
fo  edified  by  it,  that  they  flocked  in 
greater  numbers  to  this  learned  man 
than  to  his  rival.  The  other  finding 
his  congregation  mouldering  every  Sun- 
day, and  hearing  at  length  \vli 
the  occafion  of  it,  refolved  to  gi\o  his 
parifh  a  Mttle  Latin  in  his  turn;  but 
being  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  fa- 
thers, he  digefted  into  his  Icrmons  the 
whole  book  of  S^ua  Genus,  adding  how- 
ever fuch  explication  to  it  as  he  thought 
might  be  for  the  benefit  of  his  people. 
He  afterwards  entered  upon  As  in  pr<r- 
fcntif  which  he  converted  in  the  fame 
manner  to  the  ufe  of  his  parifhisners. 
This  in  a  very  little  time  thickened  hia 
audience,  filled  his  church,  and  routed 
bis  antagoniit. 

3  H  a  The 
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The  natural  love  to  Latin,  which  is 
fo  prevalent  in  our  common  people, 
makes  me  think,  that  my  fpeculations 
tare  never  the  worSe  among  them  from 
that  little  Scrap  which  appears  at  the 
head  of  them;  and  what  the  more  en- 
courages me  in  the  uSe  ot  quotations  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  is,  that  I  hear 
the  ladies,  whole  approbation  I  value 
more  than  that  of  the  whole  learned 
world,  declare  themSelves  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner  pleaSed  with  my  Greek 
in  ottos. 

Defigning  this  day's  work  for  a  dif- 
fertation  upon  the  two  extremities  of 
my  paper,  and  having  already  difpatched 
Tny  motto,  I  fliall,  in  the  next  place, 
diScotirSe  upon  thofe  fmgle  capital 
letters,  which  are  placed  at  the  end  of 
it,  and  which  have  afforded  great  matter 
of  fpeculation  to  the  curious.  I  have 
heard  various  conjectures  upon  this  Sub- 
ject. Some  tell  us  that  C  is  the  mark 
of  thofe  papers  that  are  written  by  the 
clergyman,  though  others  afcribe  them 
to  the  club  in  general:  that  the  papers 
marked  with  R  were  written  by  my 
friend  Sir  Roger:  that  L  Signifies  the 
lawyer,  whom  I  have  defcribed  in  my 
fecond  Speculation j  and  that  T  ftands 
for  the  -trader  or  merchant:  but  the 
letter  X,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
ibme  few  of  my  papers,  is  that  which 
has  puzzled  the  whole  town,  as  they 
tannot  think  of  any  name  which  begins 
with  that  letter,  except  Xenophon  and 
Xerxes,  who  can  neither  of  them  be 
fuppofed  to  have  had  any  hand  in  thefe 
fpeculations. 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  inquifitive  gentle- 
men, who  have  many  of  them  made 
inquiries  of  me  by  letter,  I  muft  tell 
them  the  reply  of  an  ancient  philoSo- 
pher,  who  carried  Something  hidden 
under  his  cloke.  A  certain  acquain- 
tance defiring  him  to  let  him  know  what 
it  was  he  covered  fo  carefully — '  I  cover 
*  it/  fays  he,  *  on  purpofe  that  you 
'c  mould  not  know.'  I  have  made 
ufe  of  thefe  obfcure  marks  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  They  are,  perhaps,  little 
amulets  or  charms  to  prelerve  the  paper 
iagainit  the  ialcination  and  malice  of 


evil  eyes;  for  which  reafon  I  would  no* 
have  my  reader^Surprized,  if  hereafter 
he  fees  any  of  my  papers  marked  with 
a  Q^,  a  Z,  a  V,  an  &c.  or  with  the  word 
Abracadabra. 

I  mall,  however,  fo  far  explain  my- 
Self  to  the  reader,  as  to  let  him  know 
that  the  letters  C,  L,  and  X,  are  ca- 
bal iftical,  and  carry  more  in  them  than 
it  is  proper  for  the  world  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with.  Thofe  who  are  verfed  in  the 
philofophy  of  Pythagoras,  and  fwear 
by  the  Tetrachtys,  that  is,  the  number 
Four,  will  know  very  well  that  the  num  - 
her  Ten,  which  is  Signified  by  the  letter 
X,  (and  which  has  fo  much  perplexed  th« 
town)  has  in  it  many  particular  powers  j 
that  it  is  called  by  platonic  writers  th* 
complete  number;  that  one,  two,  three, 
and  four,  put  together,  make  up  the  mini-* 
ber  ten;  and  that  ten  is  all.  But  thefe 
are  not  myfteries  for  ordinary  readers 
to  be  let  into.  A  man  muft  have  fpent 
many  years  in  hard  ftudy  before  he  can 
arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  them. 

We  had  a  rabbinical  divine  in  Eng- 
land, who  was  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Eilex  in  Qn_een  Elizabeth's  time,  that 
had  an  admirable  head  for  Secrets  of  this 
nature.  Upon  his  taking  the  doctor  of 
divinity's  degree,  he  preached  before 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  upon  the 
fir  It  verfe  of  the  firft  chapter  of  the  firll 
book  of  Chronicles,  in  which,  fays  he, 
you  have  the  three  following  words, 

Adam,  Sheth,  Enom. 
He  divided  this  fhort  text  into  many 
parts,  and  by  difcovering  feveral  my- 
ileries  in  each  word,  made  a  moft  learn- 
ed and  elaborate  difcourfe.  The  nam* 
of  this  profound  preacher  was  Dr.  Ala- 
baiter,  of  whom  the  reader  may  find  a 
more  particular  account  in  Dr.  Fuller' a 
book  of  Englifh  Worthies.  This  in- 
itance  will,  I  hope,  convince  my  readers 
that  there  may'be  a  great  deal  of  fine 
writing  in  the  capital  letters  which  bring 
up  the  rear  of  my  paper,  and  give  them 
fome  Satisfaction  in  that  particular. 
But  as  for  the  full  explication  of  thefe 
matters,  I  muft  refer  them  to  time, 
vvhicli  discovers  all  things. 


N«  CCXXIIv 


T*IE  SPECTATOR; 


CCXXII.    \VEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  14- 

CUR    ALTER    FRATRUM   CKSSARE,    KT    LUPKRK,    T.  T    V 

PKAIFIRAT    HKKOPIS    P  A  I.  M  K  1 1  S   PINGU1IJUS 

HUK.  EP.    II.     LIB.   2.     YER.    I..1*}. 


,    Of  TWO   BROTHERS,    ONE  HIS   FI.1ASURE    IOTIS, 
FRSFSRI   HIS   IPORTS  TO   HEROD'S  FRAGRANT  GROVES. 


CREECH, 


MR.   SPECTATOR, 

Til  K  II  i:  is  one  thing  I  have  often 
looked  for   in    your  papers,  and 

.s  often  wondered  to  find  myfelf 
•1: (appointed ;  the  rather,  becaufe  I  think 
it  a  fubjeft  every  way  agreeable  to  your 

,  ami  by 'being  left  unattempted 
ixil-ived  as  a  proper 
employment  for  you  :  I  mean  a  difquifi- 
tiou,  from  \\  hence  it  proceeds,  that  men 
of  the  blighted  parts,  and  moft  com- 
pix-henfive  genius,  completely  furniflied 
with  talents  for  any  province  in  human 

;;  fuch  as  by  their  wife  lefTons  of 
^economy  to  others  have  made  it  evident, 
the  iufteft  notions  of 
nil  of  true  fenfe  in  the  conduft 
of  it :— — from  what  unhappy  contra - 
diftious  caufe  it  proceeds,  that  perfons 
thus  riniihed  by  nature  and  by  art, 
fliould  fo  often  fail  in  the  management 
»f  that  wliich  they  fo  well  underftand, 
ar.d  want  the  addrefs  to  make  a  right 
application  of  their  own  rules.  This  is 
certainly  a  prodigious  inconfiftency  in 
Inhaviour,  and  makes  much  fuch  a 
figme  in  morals  as  a  monftrous  birth  in 
Ti«turals,'with  this  difference  only,  which 
greatly  aggravates  the  wonder,  that  it 
happens  much  more  frequently;  and 
what  a  blemifh  does  it  caft  upon  wit  and 
learning  in  the  general  account  of  the 
world?  and  in  how  difadvantageous  a 
light  docs  it  cxpofe  them  to  the  bufy 
clafs  of  mankind,  that  there  fliould  be 
16  many  inilances  of  perfons  who  have 
fo  conduced  their  lives  in  fpite  of  thefe 
tranfcendent  advantages,  as  neither  to 
T?e  happy  in  themfeives,  nor  ufcful  to 
their  friends  $  when  every  body  fees  it 
was  intirely  in  their  own  power  to  be 
eminent  in  both  thefe  characters?  For 
niv  part,  I  think  there  is  no  refleclion 
more  aftonifhing  than  to  confider  one  of 
thefe  gentlemen  fpending  a  fair  fortune, 
running  in  every  body's  debt  without 
the  leaft  apprelxenfion  of  a  future  reck- 


on'ng,  and  at  laft  leaving  not  only  hi« 
own  children,  but  poffibly  thole  of 
other  ptoplr,  by  his  means,  in  Ihrving 
ciixrumlhuiccsj  while  a  fellow,  whom 
one  would  fcarcc  1'tifpecl  to  have  a  hu- 
man foul,  fhall  perhaps  raife  a  vnlrettate 
out  of  nothing,  and  be  the  founder  tit 
a  family  capable  of  being  very  corlidcr- 
able  in  their  country,  and  donig  many 
illuftrious  fervices  to  it.  That  this  ob- 
fervation  is  julr,  experience  has  put 
beyond  all  difpute.  But  though  t\\c 
fa6t  be  fo  evident  and  glaring,  yet  the 
eaufes  of  it  are  Mill  in  the  dark;  which 
makes  me  perfuade  myfelf,  that  it  would 
be  no  unacceptable  piece  of  entertain- 
ment to  the  town,  to  inquire  into  the 
hidden  fources  of  fo  unaccountable  urn. 
eriU  lam,  -Sir, 

Your  moft  humble  fervant. 

What  this  correfpondent  wonders  at, 
:n  matter  of  adir.iration  ever  fince 
there  was  any  fuch  thing  as  human  life. 
Horace  reflects  upon  this  inconfiltency 
very  -agreeably  in  the  characler  of 
Tigellius,  whom  he  makes  a  mighty 
pretender  to  ceconomy,  and  tells  yoiij 
you  might  one  day  hear  him  fpcak  the 
moll  philofophic  things  imaginable  con- 
cerning being  contented  with  a  little, 
and  his  contempt  of  every  thing  but 
mere  neceflaries,  and  in  half  a  weok. 
after  fpend  a  thoufand  pound.  When 
he  fays  this  cf  him  with  relation  to  ex- 
pence,  he  defcribes  him  as  unequal  to 
himielf  in  every  other  circumltance  of 
life.  And  indeed,  if  we  confider  Tavifli 
inen  carefully,  we  fliall  find  it  alwayt 
ds  from  a  certain  incapacity  of 
poifefling  themftlves,  and  rinding  enjoy- 
ment in  their  own  minds.  Mr.  Dryden 
has  exprdfed  this  very  excellently  in  the 
characler  of  Zimri. 


A  mm  fo  various,  that  he  fecm' 
Nut  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 
St'tTin  opinion,   alwjys  in  the  wrong, 
\Viwe\erj  Uii«5  by  Uam,  and  nothing  l 


Jut 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


But  in  the  courfe  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  chymiit,  fidler,  ftatefman,  and  buffoon* 
Then   all    for   women,    painting,  rhiming, 

drinking, 
Befides  ten   thoufand   freaks  that  died  in 

thinking. 

Bleft  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 
In  fomething  new  to  wifh  or  to  enjoy! 
In  fquandYmg  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art, 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  defert. 

This  loofe  ftate  of  the  foul  hurries 
the  extravagant  from  one  purfuit  to  an- 
other; and  the  reaibn  that  his  expences 
are  greater  than  another's,  is,  that  his 
wants  are  alib  more  numerous.  But 
what  makes  fo  many  go  on  in  this  way 
to  their  lives  end,  is,  that  they  certain- 
ly do  not  know  how  contemptible  they 
are  in  the  eyes  of  the  reft  of  mankind, 
or  rather,  that  indeed  they  are  not  fo 
contemptible  as  they  deferve.  Tully 
fays,  it  is  the  greateft  of  wickednefs  to 
leffen  your  paternal  eftate.  And  if  a 
man  would  thoroughly  confider  how 
much  worfe  than  banimment  it  muft  be 
to  his  chilil,  to  ride  by  the  eftate  which 
mould  have  been  his,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  father's  injuftice  to  him,  he  would 
be  fmitten  with  the  reflection  more 
deeply  than  can  be  underftood  by  any 
but  one  who  is  a  father.  Sure  there 
can  be  nothing  more  afflicting,  than  to 


think  it  had  been  happier  for  his  foh  to 
have  been  born  of  any  other  man  living 
than  himfelf. 

It  is  not  perhaps  much  thought  of, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  very  important 'lef- 
fon,  to  learn  how  to  enjoy  ordinary  life, 
and  to  be  able  to  relilh  your  being  with- 
out the  tranfport  of  fome  paflion,  or 
gratification  of  fome  appetite.  For 
want  of  this  capacity,  the  world  is  filled 
with  whetters,  tipplers,  cutters,  fippers, 
and  all  the  numerous  train  of  thofe  who, 
for  want  of  thinking,  are  forced  to  be 
ever  exercifing  their  feeling  or  tafting. 
It  would  be  hard  on  this  occafion  to 
mention  the  harmlefs  fmoakers  of  to- 
bacco and  takers  of  fnuff. 

The  flower  part  of  mankind,  whom 
my  correfpondent  wonders  fliould  get 
eftates,  are  the  more  immediately  formed 
for  that  purfuit :  they  can  expeft  diftant 
things  without  impatience,  becaufe  they 
are  not  carried  out  of  their  way  either 
by  violent  paflion  or  keen  appetite  to  any 
thing.  To  men  addicled  to  delights, 
bufmefs  is  an  interruption;  to  iiich  as 
are  cold  to  delights  buiinefs  is  an  enter- 
tainment. For  which  reafon  it  was  laid 
to  one  who  commended  a  dull  man  for 
his  application—'  No  thanks  to  him ; 
'  if  heliad  no  bufinefs,  he  would  have 
'  nothing  to  do.'  T 


N°CCXXIII.    THURSDAY,   NOVEMBER  15, 

o  SUAVIS  ANIMA!  OJJALEM  TE  DICAM  BONAM, 

ANTEHAC  FUISSE,   TALKS  CUM  SINT  RELIOJJ/E! 

PH^EDR.  FAB.  i.  LIB.  3.  VER.  5. 

SWEET   SOUL!    HOW  GOOD  MUST  YOU    HAVE     BEEN    HERETOFORE,     WHEN     YOtfR 
REMAINS  ARE  SO  DELICIOUS! 


WHEN  I  reflect  upon  the  various 
fate  of  thofe  multitudes  of  an- 
cient writers  who  flouriflied  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  I  confider  time  as  an  immenfe 
ocean  in  which  many  noble  authors  are 
intirely  fwallowed  up,  many  very  much 
fhattered  and  damaged,  fome  quite  dif- 
jointed  and  broken  into  pieces,  while 
fome  have  wholly  efcaped  the  common 
wreck;  but  the  number  of  the  laft  is 
very  fmall. 
Apparent  r»rl  rtantes  in  gurgtte  vafht 

VlRG.  JEiW.  I.  VER.  112, 

One  here  and  there  floats  on  the  vaft  abyfs. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  anti- 
quity, there  is  none  whofe  fragments 
are  fo  beautiful  as  thofcr  of  Sapphg. 


They  give  us  a  tafte  of  her  way  of 
writing,  which  is  perfectly  conformable 
with  that  extraordinary  chara6ler  we 
find  of  her,  in  the  remarks  of  thofe 
great  critics  who  were  converfant  with 
her  works  when  they  were  intire.  One 
may  fee  by  what  is  left  of  them,  that  flic 
followed  nature  in  all  her  thoughts, 
without  defcending  to  thofe  little  points, 
conceits,  and  turns  of  wit,  with  which 
many  of  our  modern  lyrics  are  fo  mi- 
ferably  infected.  Her  foul  ieems  to 
have  been  made  up  of  love  and  poetry: 
fhe  felt  the  paflion  i»  all  it's  warmth, 
and  defcribed  it  in  all  it's  fymptoms. 
She  is  called  by  ancient  authors  the  tenth 
rnufe;  and  by  Plutarch  is  compared  to 
Cacu§  the  fon  of  Vulcan,  who  breathed 

oat 
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*ut  nothing  but  flame.     I  do  not  know 

that  is   £ivcn   of  her 

works,  whether  it  is  not  for  the  benefit 

pf  mankind  that  they  are  Jolt.     They 

ulled  with    fuch  bewitching  ten- 

dernefs  and  rapture,  that  it  might  have 

brcn  dangerous  to   have  given  them  a 

;ng. 

An  inconftant  lover,  called  Phaon, 
o  c nioned  great  calamities  to  this  poeti- 
cal lady.  She  iV-11  ddperatelv  in  love 
with  him,  and  touk  a  voyage  into  S 
in  purfuit  of  him,  he  having  withdrawn 
himielf  thither  on  pin-pole  to  avoid  her. 
It  was  in  that  ifland,  and  on  this  occa- 
fion,  me  is  fuppofed  to  have  made  the 
hymn  to  Venus,  with  a  truncation  of 
which  I  mall  prefent  my  reader.  IL-r 
hymn  was  ineffectual  for  the  procuring 
that  happinefs  which  me  prayed  for  in 
it.  Phaon  was  ftill  obdurate,  and 
Sappho  fo  tranfported  with  the  violence 
of  her  pafllon,  that  ft>e  was  relolved  to 
get  rid  of  it  at  any  price. 

There  was  a  promontory  in  Acar- 
nania  called  Leucate,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  a  little  temple  dedicated  to 
Apollo.  In  this  temple  it  was  ufual 
for  defpairing  lovers  to  make  their  vows 
in  fecret,  and  afterwards  to  fling  them- 
felves  from  the  top  of  the  precipice  into 
the  lea,  where  they  were  ibmetimes 
taken  up  alive.  This  place  was  there- 
fore called  The  Lover's  Leap ;  and 
whether  or  no  the  fright  they  had  been 
in,  or  the  resolution  that  could  pufh 
them  to  fo  dreadful  a  remedy,  or  the 
bruifes  which  they  often  received  in  their 
fall,  banifhedall  the  tender  ientiments 
of  love,  and  gave  their  fpirits  another 
turn}  thole  who  had  taken  this  leap 
were  obferved  never  to  relapl'e  into  that 
paffion.  Sappho  tried  the  cure,  but 
periflied  in  the  experiment. 

After  having  given  this  fhort  account 
of  Sappho,  fofar  as  it  regards  the  fol- 
lowing ode,  I  fhall  fuhjoin  the  trani- 
lation of  it  as  it  was  fent  me  by  a  friend, 
whofe  admirable  Paftorals  and  Winter- 
piece  have  been  already  fo  well  received. 
The  reader  will  find  in  it  that  pathetic 
frmplicity  which  is  fo  peculiar  to  him, 
and  fo  fuitable  to  the  ode  he  has  here 
tramlated.  This  ode  in  the  Greek, 
betides  thole  beauties  obferved  by  Ma- 
clam  Dacier,  has  feveral  harmonious 
turns  in  the  words,  which  are  not  lolt 
in  the  Englifh.  I  muft  farther  add, 
that  the  translation  has  preferved  every 
image  and  ientiment  of  Sappho,  not- 


\\iihlt.inding  it  has  all  '  !  fpii it 

of  an  original.      In  .1  \v,,r<<,  it  the 
have   a  mind  to  know   the  mam 
writing  practifed  by  flu    (o  much  cele- 
brated Sappho,  they  m.iy  lit 
it's  genuine  and  natural   beauty,  with- 
out any  foreign  or  aikcU-J  ornaments, 

AN    HYMN    TO    VENUS, 


Q  Venus,  beauty  of  the  flcics, 

To  whom  .1  thoufand  temples  rife, 
Gaily  f'alie  in  gentle  fmiles, 
Full  of  love-perplexing  wil-.- :  ; 
O  goildefs  I  fr  im  my  heart  remove 
The  wafting  cares  and  pains  or'  love. 

II. 

If  ever  thou  haft  kindly  he-ird 
A  fong  in  fofc  diflrefs  prekrr'd^ 
Propitious  to  my  tuneful  vow, 
O  gent'e  goddefs  !  hear  me  now. 
Dcfcend,  thou  bright,  immortal  gueft, 
In  all  thy  radiaot  charms  confeft. 


Thou  once  didft  leave  almighty  Jovef 
And  all  the  golden  roofs  above: 
The  car  rhy  wanton  fparrows  drew, 
HovYmg  in  air  they  lightly  flcwj 
As  to  my  bow'r  they  wing'd  their  way, 
1  law  their  quiv'ring  pinions  play. 

IV. 

The  birds  difmifs'd   (while  you  remain) 
Bore  back  th<:ir  empty  car  again  : 
Then  you,  with  looks  divinely  mild, 
In  cv'ry  heav  nly  feature  fmil'd, 
And  afk'd  what  new  complaints  I  made. 
And  why  I  call'd  you  to  my  aid  ? 

V. 

What  frenzy  in  my  bofom  rag'd, 
And  by  what  cure  to  be  all'wag'd  ? 
What  gentle  youth  1  wou;d  allure, 
Whom  in  my  arcful  toils  fecure  ? 
*.   Who  does  thy  tender  heart  fubdue, 

*  Tell  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me,  who? 

VI. 

'  Tho'  now  he  ASuns  thy  longing  arms, 

*  He  foon  fliall  court  thy  (lighted  charms} 

*  Tho'  now  thy  off'rings  he  defpife, 
f  He  foon  to  thee  (hall  facrifice; 

'  Tho*  now  he  freete,  he  foon  fhall  burn, 
4   And  be  thy  victim  in  his  turn.' 

VII. 

Celeftjal  vifitant,  once  more 
Thy  needful  prefence  I  implore  ! 
In  pity  come  and  eafe  my  grief, 
Bring  my  difternpf r'd  foul  relief} 
Favour  ihy  fupp'liant's  hidden  firej, 
And  give  roe  ^11  my  hesrt  defirej. 

Madam 
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Madam  Pacler  obferves,  there  is 
fomething  very  pretty  in  that  circum- 
ftance  of  this  ode,  wherein  Venus  is 
defcribed  as  fending  away  her  chariot 
upon  her  arrival  at  Sappho's  lodgings, 
to  denote  that  it  was  not  a  fhort  tran- 
lient  vifit  which  me  intended  to  make 
her.  This  ode  was  pvelcrved  by  an 
eminent  Greek  critic,  who  inferted  it 
entire  in  his  works,  as  a  pattern  of  per- 
feclion  in  the  llrudfcure  of  it. 

Longinus  has  quoted  another  ode  of 
this  great  pot.-t<  f-.,  which  is 
ipirable  in  it's,  kind,  and  has  been  tranl- 


lated  by  the  fame  hand  with  the  fore- 
going one.  I  fhali  oblige  my  reader 
with  it  in  another  paper.  In  the  meart 
while,  I  cannot  but  wonder,  that  theft 
two  finifhed  pieces  have  never  been  at- 
tempted before  by  any  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen. But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the 
compofitions  of  the  ancients,  which  have 
not  in  them  any  of  thofe  unnatural  wit- 
ticilms  chat  are  the  delight  of  ordinary 
readers,  are  extremely  difficult  to  ren- 
der into  another  tongue,  fo  as  the  beau- 
ties of  the  original  may  not  appear  weak 
and  faded  in  the  translation. 

c 
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IF  we  look  abroad  tipon  the  great 
multitude  of  mankind,  ar.d  endea- 
vour to  trace  out  the  principles  of  action 
in  every  individual,  it  will,  I  think, 
ieem  highly  probable  that  ambition  runs 
through  the  whole  fpecies,  and  that 
every  man,  in  proportion  to  the  vigour 
of  his  complexion,  is  more  or  lefs  a6hi- 
ated  by  it.  It  is  indeed  no  uncommon 
thing  to  meet  with  men,  who  by  the 
natural  bent  of  thar  inclinations*  and 
without  the  difcipline  of  philofcphy, 
nipire  not  to  the  heights  of  power  and 
grandeur 5  who  never  let  their  hearts 
upon  a  mimerous  train  of  clients  and 
dependencies,  nor  other  gay  appendages 
r,f  giv  o  are  contented  with  a 

.  and  will  not  moleft  their 
tranquilbtv  to  gain  an  abundances  but 
i;  U  not  therefore  to  be  concluded  that 
f'jch  a  man ;?  not  ambitious  j  his  deures 
may  have  cut  out  another  channel,  and 
.ined  him  to  ether  purluitsj  the 
motive  however  may  be  ftill  the  fame; 
and  in  thefe  cafes  likewife  the  man  may 
be  equal'n- -  pufhtd  cai  with  the  defire  of 
diitin&ion. 

Though  the  pure  confcioufnefs  of 
worthy  afticns,  abltracled  fr.om  the 
views  of  popular  applauie,  be  to  a  ge- 
rifroiis  mind  an  ample  reward,  yet  the 
ilefire  of  diftinclion  was  doubtlefs  im- 
planted ia  «ur  naivi/cs  as  an  adJitic»al 


incentive  to  exert  ourfelves  in  virtuous 
excellence. 

This  pafTion*  indeed,  like  all  others, 
is  frequently  perverted  to  2vil  and  ig- 
noble purpofes ;  fo  that  we  may  account 
for  many  of  the  excellencies  and  follies 
of  life  upon  the  fame  innate  principle, 
to  wit,  the  defire  of  being  remarkable  j 
for  this,  as  it  has  been  differently  cul- 
tivated bv  education,  ftudy  and  con- 
.  will  bring  forth  fuitable  effects  aa 
it  fails  in  with  an  ingenuous  <lifpufition, 
or  a  corrupt  mind  ;  it  does  accordingly 
exprefs  itfeif  in  a6\s  of  magnanimity  or 
feififh  cunning,  as  it  meets  with  a  good 
or  weak  undemanding.  As  it  has  been 
employed  in  embellifhing  the  mind,  or 
adorning  the  outfuie,  it  renders  the  man 
eminently  praife-worthy  or  ridiculous. 
Ambition,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  con- 
fined only  to  one  pafllon  or  purfuit;  for 
as  the  fame  humours,  in  confVitutions 
otherwife  different,  affeft  the  body  after 
different  manners,  fo  the  fame  afpiring 
principle  within  us  fometimes  breaks 
forth  upon  one  objeft,  fometimes  upon 
another. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  there 
is  as  great  a  defire  of  glory  in  a  ring  of 
wreftlers  or  cudgel -players,  as  in  any 
other  more  refined  competition  for  fu- 
periority.  No  man  that  could  avoid  it, 
would  jevsr  fuffcr  his  head  to  be  broken 
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but  out  of  a  principle  of  honour.  This 
is  the  iecret  (pi  ing  that  pufhes  them  for- 
ward; ami  the  luperiority  which  they 
gain  above  the  undiftinguifhed  many, 
does  more  th  in  repair  tholl-  wounds  they 
have  received  in  the  combat.  It  is  Mr. 
Waller's  opinion,  that  Julius  Csefar, 
had  he  not  been  mafter  of  the  Roman 
empire,  would  in  all  probability  have 
made  an  excellent  wreltler. 

Great  Julius,   on  the  mountains  bred, 
A  flock  perhaps  or  herd  hnd  led; 
He  that  the  world  iubdiTd,  had  been 
But  the  beft  wreftler  on  the  green. 

That  he  fubducd  the  world,  was  o\v- 
in;r  to  the  accidents  of  art  and  know- 
ledge ;  had  he  not  met  with  thofe  ad- 
vantages, tht-  lame  Iparks  of  emulation 
would  have  kindled  within  him,  and 
prompted  him  to  diltinguifh  himfelf  in 
Ibnie  enterprize  of  a  lower  nature.  Since, 
therefore,  no  man's  lot  is  fo  unalterably 
fixed  in  this  life,  but  that  a  thoufand 
accidents  may  either  forward  or  difap- 
point  his  advancement,  it  is,  methinks, 
a  pleafantand  inoffenfive  fpeculation,  to 
confider  a  great  man  as  diverted  of  all 
the  adventitious  circumltances  of  for- 
tune, and  ,|o  bring  him  down  in  one's 
imagination  to  that  low  ftation  of  life, 
the  nature  of  which  bears  fome  diftant 
refrmblance  to  that  high  one  he  is  at 
preient  poflefTed  of.  Thus  one  may 
view  him  excrcifing  in  miniature  thofe 
talents  of  nature,  "which  being  drawn 
out -by  education  to  their  full  length, 
enable  him  for  the  difcharge  of  fome 
important  employment.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  may  raile  uneducated  merit 
to  fuch  a  pitch  of  greatnefs,  as  may 
feem  equal  to  the  poflible  extent  of  his 
improved  eapacitv. 

Thus  nature  furni flies  a  man  with  a 
general  appetite  of  glory,  education  de- 
termines it  to  this -or  that  particular  ob- 
ject. The  defire  of  diiti  notion  is  not, 
I  think,  in  any  inftance  more  bbfervable 
than  in  the  variety  of  outfi  les  and  new 
appearances,  which  the  modifh  part  of 
the  world  are  obliged  to  provide,  in  or- 
der to  make  .hemfelves  remarkable  ;  for 
any  thing  glaring  or  particular,  either 
in  behaviour  or  apparel,  is  known  to 
have  this  good  effect,  that  it  catches  the 
eye,  and  will  not  fu flier  you  to  pafs  over 
theperlbn  fo  adorned  without  due  notice 
and  obfervation.  It  has  likewife,  upon 
this  account,  been  frequently 


as  a  very  great  flight,  to  leave  any  gen- 
tleman but  of  a  lampoon  or  fatire,  who 
has  as  much  right  to  be  there  as  his 
neighbour,  becaule  it  luppofc-s  the  per- 
fon  not  eminent  enough  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of.  To  this  pafTionate  fondnds  fer 
diltinction  are  owing  various  troliclbme 
and  irregular  practices,  as  (allying  out 
into  nocturnal  exploits,  breaking  of 
windows,  fmging  of  catches,  beating 
t!u>  watch,  getting  drunk  twice  a  day, 
killing  a  great  number  of  horfes  j  with 
many  other  enterprises  of  the  like  fiery 
niture:  for  certainly  many  a  man  is 
more  rakifh  and  extravagant  than  he 
would  willingly  be,  were  there  not 
others  to  look  on  and  give  their  appro- 
bation. 

One  very  common,  and  at  the  rime 
time  the  moft  abfurd  ambition  that  ever 
(hewed  itlelf  in  human  nature,  is  that 
which  comes  upon  a  man  with  expe- 
rience and  old  age,  the  feafon  when  it 
might  be  expe&ed  he  mould  be  wifeft; 
and  therefore  it  cannot  receive  any  of 
thofe  lefiening  circumftances  which  do, 
in  fome  meakire,  excufe  the  diforderly 
ferments   of  youthful  blood  :    I  mean 
the  paflion  for  getting  money,  exclufive 
of  the  character  of  the  provident  father, 
the  affectionate  hufbar.d,  or  the  generous 
friend.     It  may  be  remarked,  for  the 
comfort  of  honeft  poverty,  that  this  de- 
fire  reigns  molt  in  thofe  who  have  but 
few  good  qualities  to  recommend  them. 
This  is  a  weed  that  will  grow  in  a  bar- 
ren foil.     Humanity,  good-nature,  ami 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education, 
are   incompatible  with   avarice.      It  is 
ftrange  to  fee  how  iudcienly  this  abjefl 
paflion  kills  all  the  noble  fentiments  anri 
generous  ambitions  that  adorn  human 
nature;  it  renders  the  man  who  is  over- 
run with  it  a  peevifh  and  cruel  mafter, 
a  fevere  parent,  an  unfociable  hufband, 
a  difhnt  and   miftruftful  friend.     But 
it  is  more  to  the  prefent  purpofe  to  con- 
fider it  as  an  abfurd  pafTion  of  the  heart, 
rather  than  as  a  vicious  affection  of  the 
mind.     As  there  are  frequent  inlbnces 
to  be  met  with  of  a  proud  humility,  fo 
this   pafTion,    contrary  to  moft  others, 
atFects  applaufe,  by  avoiding  all  fVnv 
and  appearance ;  for  this  reafon   it  will 
not  fometimes  endure  even  the  common 
decencies  of  apparel.    *  A  covetous  man 
«  will  call  himfelf  poor,  that  you  may 
*  foothe    his    vanity    by    contradicting 
'  him."     Love,  and  the  dell  re  of  glory, 
as  they  are  the  moft  natural,  fo  they  are 
3  t  capable 
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capable  of  being  refined  Into  the  rnoft  de- 
licate and  rational  paflions.  It  is  true, 
the  wife  man  who  Ih'ikes  out  of  the  f'ecret 
paths  of  a  private  life,  for  honour  and 
dignity,  allured  by  the  fplendour  of  a 
court,  and  the  un felt  weight  of  public 
employment,  whether  he  fucceeds  in  his 
attempts  or  no,  ufually  conies  near 
enough  to  this  painted  greatnefs  to  dif- 
cern  the  daubing;  he  is  then  defirous  of 
extricating  himfelf  out  of  the  hurry  of 
Jife,  that  "he  may  pafs  away  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  tranquillity  and  re- 
tirement. 

It  may  be  thought  then  but  common 
prudence  in  a  man  not  to  change  a  bet- 
ter ftate  for  a  worfe,  nor  ever  to  quit 
that  which  he  knows  he  (hall  take  up 
again  with  pleafure;  and  yet  if  human 
Jife  be  not  a  little  moved  with  the  gentle 
gales  of  hope  and  fears,  there  may  be 
fome  danger  of  it's  ftagnating  in  an  un- 
manly indolence  and  fecurity.  It  is  a 
known  ftory  of  Domitian,  that  after  he 
had  poflefled  himfelf  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, his  defires  turned  upon  catching 
flies,  Active  and  mafculine  fpirits  in 
the  vigour  of  youth  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  remain  at  reft}  if  they  debar 
themfelves  from  aiming  at  a  noble  ob- 
ject, their  defires  will  move  downwards, 
and  they  will  feel  themfelves  actuated 
by  fome  low  and  abjeft  paffion.  Thus 
if  you  cut  off  the  top  branches  of  a  tree, 
?m4  will  not  fuffer  it  to  grow  any  higher, 
it  will  not  therefore  ceafe  to  grow,  but 
will  quickly  fhoot  out  at  the  bottom. 
The  man,  indeed,  who  goes  into  the 
world  only  with  the  narrow  views  of 
felf-intereit,  who  catches  at  the  applaufe 
df  an  idle  multitude,  as  he  can  find  no 
folid  contentment  at  the  end  of  his 
journey,  fo  he  deferves  to  meet  with 
difappointments  in  his  way ;  but  he 
who  is  actuated  by  a  nobler  principle, 
whofe  mind  is  fo  far  enlarged  as  to  take 
in  the  profpecl:  of  his  country's  good, 
who  is  enamoured  with  that  praife 
which  is  one  of  the  fair  attendants  of 
wirtue,  and  values  not  thofe  acclama- 


tions which  are  not  feconded  by  the  ifti- 
partial  teftimony  of  his  own  mind  j  who 
repines  not  at  the  low  ftation  which 
Providence  has  at  prefent  allotted  him, 
but  yet  would  willingly  advance  him- 
felf by  juftifiable  means  to  a  more  riling 
and  advantageous  ground;  fuch  a  man 
is  warmed  with  a  generous  emulation ; 
it  is  a  virtuous  movement  in  him  to 
wifh  and  to  endeavour  that  his  power  of 
doing  good  may  be  equal  to  his  will. 

The  man  who  is  fitted  out  by  nature, 
and  fent  into  the  world  with  great  abi- 
lities, is  capable  of  doing  great  good 
or  mifchief  in  it.  It  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  the  care  of  education  to  infufe  into 
the  untainted  youth  early  notices  of  juf- 
tice  and  honour,  that  fo  the  poflible 
advantages  of  good  parts  may  not  take 
an  evil  turn,  nor  be  perverted  to  bafe 
and  unworthy  purpofes.  It  is  the  bu- 
fmefs  of  religion  and  philofopby  not  fo 
much  to  extinguish  our  paflions,  as  to 
regulate  and  direct  them  to  valuable 
well-chofen  objects:  when  thefe  have 
pointed  out  to  us  which  courfe  we  may 
lawfully  fteer,  it  is  no  harm  to  fet  out 
all  our  fail ;  if  the  ftorms  and  tempefts 
of  adverfity  fhould  rife  upon  us,  and 
not  fuffer  us  to  mak?  the  haven  where 
we  would  be,  it  will  however  prove  no 
fmall  confolation  to  us  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  that  we  have  neither  miftaken 
our  courfe,  nor  fallen  into  calamities  of 
our  own  procuring. 

Religion,  therefore,  were  we  to  con- 
fider  it  no  farther  than  as  it  Jnterpofes 
in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  is  highly  va- 
luable, and  worthy  of  great  veneration  j 
as  it  fettles  the  various  pretenfions,  and 
otherwife  interfering  intercfts  of  mortal 
men,  and  thereby  confults  the  harmony 
and  order  of  the  great  community;  as 
it  gives  a  man  room  to  play  his  party 
and  exert  his  abilities;  as  it  animates 
to  actions  truly  laudable  in  themfelves, 
in  their  effects  beneficial  to  fociety;  as 
it  infpires  rational  ambition, 
love,  and  elegant  defire, 
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N'CCXXV.    SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    17. 

MJLLOM  NVMEN  AB£ST,  SI  SIT   PRUDtNTIA    .  .     .     . 

Juv.  SAT.  x.  VER.  365. 

PRUDENCJ   lUP^LIES  THC  WANT  OT   EVERT   GOO. 


I  Have  often  thought  if  the  minds  of 
men  were  laid  open,  we  fhould  fee 
but  little  difference  between  that  of  the 
wife  man  and  that  of  the  fool.  There 
are  infinite  reveries,  numberlefs  extra- 
vagancies, and  a  perpetual  train  of  va- 
nities, which  pals  through  both.  The 
great  difference  is,  that  the  firft  knows 
how  to  pick  and  cull  his  thoughts  for 
convocation,  by  lupprefling  fome,  and 
communicating  others ;  whereas  the 
other  lets  them  all  indifferently  fly  out 
in  words.  This  fort  of  difcretion,  how- 
ever, has  no  place  in  private  converfa- 
tion,  between  intimate  friends.  On 
fuchoccafions  the  wifeft  men  very  often 
talk  like  the  weakeft;  for  indeec4  the 
talking  with  a  friend  is  nothing  elle  but 
thinking  aloud. 

Tully  has  therefore  very  juftly  ex- 
pofed  a  precept  delivered  by  fome  an- 
cient writers,  that  a  man  fliould  live 
with  his  enemy  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
might  leave  him  room  to  become  his 
friend ;  and  with  his  friend  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  if  he  became  his  enemy,  it 
mould  not  be  in  his  power  to  hurt  him. 
The  firft  part  of  this  rule,  which  re- 
gards our  behaviour  towards  an  enemy, 
is  indeed  very  reafonable,  as  well  as  very 
prudential;  but  the  latter  part  of  it 
which  regards  our  behaviour  towards  a 
friend,  favours  more  of  cunning  than  of 
difcretion,  and  would  cut  a  man  off 
from  the  greateft  pleafures  of  life,  which 
are  the  freedoms  of  converfation  with  a 
bofom  friend.  Betides  that  when  a 
friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy,  and,  as 
the  Ion  of  Sirach  calls  him,  a  bewrayer 
of  fecrets,  the  world  is  juft  enough  to 
accufe  the  perfidroufnefs  of  the  friend, 
rather  than  the  ir.difcretion  of  the  perfon 
who  confided  in  him. 

Difcretion  does  not  only  mew  itfelf 
In  words,  but  in  all  thecircumftancesof 
aclionj  and  is  like  an  under-agent  of 
Providence,  to  guide  ami  direct  us  in 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  mining  quali- 
ties in  the  hiind  of  man,  but  there  is 
*one  fo  ufcful  a%  difcretion  j  it  is  this 


indeed  which  gives  a  value  to  all  the 
reft,  which  lets  them  at  work  in  their 
proper  times  and  places,  and  turns  them 
to  the  advantage  of  the  perfon  who  is 
noffelfed  of  them.  Without  it  learning 
is  pedantry,  and  wit  impertinence;  vir- 
tue itfelf  looks  like  weaknelsj  the  beft 
parts  only  qualify  a  man  to  be  more 
fprightly  in  errors,  and  active  to  hij 
own  prejudice. 

Nor  does  difcretion  only  make  a  man 
the  mafter  of  his  own  parts,  but  of  other 
men's.  The  difcreet  man  finds  out  the 
talents  of  thofe  he  converfes  with,  and 
knows  how  to  apply  them  to  proper 
ufes.  Accordingly,  if  we  look  into  par- 
ticular communities  and  divifions  of 
men,  we  may  obferve  that  it  is  the  dif- 
creet man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned* 
nor  the  brave,  who  guides  the  converfa- 
tion, and  gives  meaiures  to  the  fociety* 
A  man  with  great  talents,  but  void  of 
difcretion,  is  like  Polyphemus  in  the 
fable,  ftrongand  blind,  endued  with  an 
irrefiltible  force,  which  for  want  of 
fight  is  of  no  ufe  to  him. 

Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfec* 
tions,  and  wants  difcretion,  he  will  be 
of  no  great  confequence  in  the  world  j 
but  if  he  has  this  fmgh  talent  in  perfec- 
tion, and  but  a  common  (hare  of  others* 
he  may  do  what  he  pleafes  in  his  parti- 
cular nation  of  life* 
^  At  the  fame  time  that  I  think  difcre- 
tion the  moll  ufeful  talent  a  man  can  be 
mafter  of,  I  look  upon  cunning  to  be 
the  accomplifliment  of  little  mean  un- 
generous minds*  Difcretion  points  out 
the  nobleft  ends  to  us,  and  purfues  the 
moft  proper  and  laudable  methods  of 
attaining  them:  cunning  has  only  pri-4 
vate  felfifh  aims,  and  fticks  at  nothing 
which  may  make  them  fucceed.  Dif- 
cretion has  large  and  extended  viewfcj 
and,  like  a  well -formed  eye,  command* 
a  whole  hori/on:  cunning  is  a  kind  of 
mort-fightednefs,  that  discovers  the  mj- 
nuteft  objecls  which  are  near  at  hand, 
but  is  not  able  to  difcern  things  at^m 
diftance.  Difcretion,  the  more  it  is  dif- 
covered,  gives  the  greater  authority  to 
3  I  %  tt»t 
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the  perfon  who  pofferTes  it:  cunning, 
when  it  is  once  detected,  lofes  it's  force, 
and  makes  a  man  incapable  of  bringing 
abort  even  thofe  events  which  he  might 
have  done,  had  he  parted  only  for  a  plain 
nun.  Difcretion  is  the  perfection  of 
reafon,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  du- 
ties of  lifej  cunning  is  a  kind  of  in- 
itinct,  that  only  looks  out  after  our  im- 
mediate intereft  and  welfare.  Difcre- 
tion is  only  found  in  men  of  ihong 
fenfe  and  good  underftanding:  cunning 
is  often  to  be  met  with  in  brutes  them- 
felves,  and  in  perfons  who  are  but  the 
feweft  removes  from  them.  In  fliort, 
cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of  clifcretion, 
and  may  pafs  upon  weak  men,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  vivacity  is  often  mil- 
taken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wifdom. 

The  cait  of  mind  which  is  natural  to 
a  difcreet  man,  makes  him  look  forward 
into  futurity,  and  confider  vrhat  will  be 
his  condition  millions  of  ages  hence,  as 
well  as  what  it  is  at  prefent.  He  knows 
that  the  mifery  or  happinei's  which  are 
icftrved  for  him  in  another  world,  lofe 
nothing  of  their  reality  hy  being  placed 
at  ib  great  a  diltance  "from  him.  The 
objects  do  not  appear  little  t-j  him  be- 
caufe  they  are  remote.  He  confiders 
that  thofe  pleafures  and  pains  which  Jie 
hid  in  eternity,  approach  nearer  to  him 
every  moment,  and  will  be  prefent  with 
him  in  their  full  weight  and  meafure, 
as  much  as  thofe  pains  and  pleafures 
which  he  feels  at  this  very  inltant.  For 
this  realbn  he  is  careful  to  fecure  to 
himlelf  that  which  is  the  proper  hap- 
-pinel's  of  his  nature,  and  the  ultimate 
.detign  of  his  being.  He  carries  his 
-thoughts  to  the  end  of  every  action, 
and  confidtrs  the  moll  diltant,  as  well 
as  the  molt  immediate  effect  s-of  it.  He 
Aipuietles  every  Ikde  prolpect  of  gain 


and  advantage  which  offers  itfelf  here, 
if  he  does  not  find  it  confiftent  with  his 
views  of  an  hereafter.  In  a  word,  his 
hopes  are  full  of  immortality,  his  fchemes 
are  large  and  glorious,  and  his  conduit 
fuitable  to  one  who  knows  his  true  in- 
tereft,  and  how  to  purfue  it  by  proper 
methods. 

I  have,  in  th"i«  effay  tipon  clifcretion, 
confidered  it  both  as  an  accomplishment 
and  as  a  virtue,  and  have  therefore  de- 
fcribed  it  in  it's  full  extent;  not  only  as 
it  is  converfant  about  worldly  affairs, 
but  as  it  regards  our  whole  exiftencej 
not  only  as  it  is  the  guide  of  a  mortal 
creature,  but  as  it  is  in  general  the  di- 
rector of  a  reafonable  being.  It  is  in 
this  light  that  difcretion  is  reprefented 
by  the  wife  man,  who  fometimes  men- 
tions it  under  the  name  of  difcretion, 
and  fometimes  under  that  of  wifdom. 
It  is  indeed,  as  defcribed  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  paper,  the  greateft  wifdom, 
but  at  the  fame  time  in  the  power  of 
every  one  to  attain.  It's  advantages  are 
infinite,  but  it's  acquifition  eaiyj  or,  to 
fpeak  of  her  in  the  words  of  the  apo- 
cryphal writer  whom  I  quoted  in  my 
laft-Saturday's  paper — '  Wifdom  is  glo- 
rious, and  never  fadcth  away,  yet  (he 
is  eaiily  feen  of  them  that  love  her, 
and  found  of  fuch  as  feek  her.  She 
preventeth  them  that  defire  her,  in 
making  herfelf  fir  ft  known  unto  them. 
II?  '.hat  feeketh  her  early,  (hall  have 
n<J  ^reat  travel:  for  he  (hall  rind  her 
liiiing  at  his  doors.  To  think  there- 
fore upon  her  is  perfection  of  wif- 
dom, and  whofo  watcheth  for  her 
(hall  quickly  be  without  care.  For 
(he  goeth  about  feeking  fuch  as  are 
worthy  of  her,  (heweth  herfelf  fa- 
vourably unto  them  in  the  ways,  and 
rneeteth  them  in  every  thought.1 
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A   PICTURE   IS  A   VOEM  WITHOUT  WORDS. 


I  Have  very  often  lamented  and  hinted 
my  forrow  in  ieveral  f/jeculir.ions, 
that  the  art  of  painting  is  made  ib  little 
vie  of  to  the  improvement  of  our  man- 
ners. When  we  confider  that  it  piaces 
the  action  of  the  perfon  reprefented  in 
the  molt  agretibie  aspect  imaginable, 
that  it  does  not  ui>ly  expreis  the  pailion 


cr  concern  as  it  fits  upon  him  who  is 
drawn,  but  has  under  thofe  features  tile 
height  of  the  painter's  imagination, 
what  llrong  images  of  virtue  and  hu- 
manity might  we  not  expect  would  be 
inililifcil  into  the  mind  from  the  labours 
of  tee  pencil?  This  is  a  poetry  which 
would  be  underlloo<i  with  much  lefs  ca- 
pacity, 
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pacity,  and  l*fs  expcnce  of  time,  tli:m 
what  is  taught  by  writings }  but  the  ule 
Of  it  :  .  I,  i'«»d  that 

admirable  ikill  pToRitUted  to  the  halell 
and  moil  unworthy  ends.  Wiu>  is  the 
lu-tter  nrm  for  beholding  the  moft  IKMU- 
tiful  Venus,  the  bell  wrought  Bacchanal, 
the  images  of  fleepuig  Cupids,  languifti- 
ing  nymphs,  or  any  of  the  iq>rdc:U.i- 
tions  of  gods,  g*  .,ii.,os!s,  f.i- 

\-lyphenus,  i'pVmxes,  or  fawns? 
But  if  the  virtues  and  vices,  which  arc 
fuinetinics  pretended  to  be  represented 
under  fuch  draughts,  were  given  us  by 
the  painter  in  the  characters  of  real  lite, 
and  the  perfons  of  men  and  women 
whofe  actions  have  rendered  them  laud- 
able or  infamous ;  we  mould  not  li.i-  a 
good  hi  (lory- piece  without  receiving  an 
inftruftive  lecture.  There  needs  no 
other  proof  of  this  truth,  than  the  telti- 
mony  of  every  reasonable  creature  who 
has  feen  the  cartons  in  her  Majelly's 
gallery  at  Hampton  Court:  thefe  are 
re)>i  dentations  of  no  lei's  actions  than 
thole  of  our  bleffed  Saviour  and  his 
apolUes.  As  I  now  fit  and  recollect 
the  warm  images  which  the  admirable 
Raphael  has  railed,  it  is  impoflibleeven 
from  the  faint  traces  in  one's  memory 
of  what  one  has  not  feen  thefe  two  years, 
to  be  unmoved  at  the  horror  and  re- 
verence which  appear  in  the  whole  af- 
fembly  when  the  mercenary  man  fell 
down  dead  ;  at  the  amazement  of  the 
nun  born  blind,  when  he  firft  receives 
fight  -,  or  at  the  gracelefs  indignation  of 
the  forcerer,  when  he  is  Itruck  blind. 
The  lame,  when  they  fu  ft  find  ftrength 
in  their  feet,  Hand  doubtful  of  their  new 
vigour.  The  heavenly  apoltles  appear 
acting  thefe  great  things,  with  a  deep 
fcnfepfthe  infirmities  which  they  re- 
lieve, but  no  value  of  thcmfelves  who 
adminifter  to  their  weaknels.  They 
know  themlelvestobebut  inftrurnents; 
and  the  g-nerous  J.iltrefs  they  are  paint- 
ed in  when  divine  honours  are  offered 
to  them,  is  a  reprefentation  in  the  moft 
exquilite  degree  of  the  beauty  of  holi- 
nefs.  When  St.  Paul  is  preaching  to 
the  Athenians,  with  what  wonderful  art 
are  almoft  all  the  different  tempers  of 
mankind  reprefenlcd  in  that  elegant  au- 
dience? You  fee  one  creuuious  of  all 
that  is  laid,  another  wrapt  up  in  deep 
fufpence,  another  faying  there  is  fome 
rcafon  in  what  he  lays,  another  angry 
that  the  apoftleddtroys  a  favourite  opi- 


nion which  he  is  unwilling  to    giv         , 
another  wholly  convin  iding 

out  his  hands  in  rapture,  while  the  ge- 
nerality attend,  and  wait  for  th, 
nion  of  thofe  who  are  of  leading  cha- 
in the  aflcmbly.  I  will  not  pre- 
tend fo  much  as  to  mention  that  chart 
on  which  is  drawn  the  appearance  of 
our  bleflcd  Lord  after  his  refurre&ion. 
Pi  dent  authority,  late  differing,  hu- 
mility and  majefty,  dcfpotic  command, 
and  divine  love,  are  at  once  feated  in  his 
il  afpeft.  The  figures  of  the  eleven 
apoltL-s  are  ail  in  the  fame  paflion  of 
admiration,  but  difcover  it  differently 
according  to  their  characters.  Peter 
receives  his  Matter's  orders  on  his  knees, 
with  an  admiration  mixed  with  a  more 
particular  attention:  the  two  next  with 
a  more  open  extafy,  though  ftill  con- 
rtrained  by  the  awe  of  the  Divine  pre- 
fence:  the  beloved  difciple,  whom  I 
take  to  be  the  right  of  the  two  firll 
figures,  has  in  his  countenance  wonder 
drowned  in  love;  and  thelaft  perfonage, 
whofe  back  is  towards  the  fpeftators, 
and  his  fide  towards  the  pretence,  one 
would  fancy  to  be  St.  Thomas,  as 
abafhcd  by  the  confcience  of  his  former 
diffidence j  which  perplexed  concern  it 
is  poflible  Raphael  thought  too  hard  a 
talk  to  draw  but  by  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  difficulty  to  defcribe  it. 

The  whole  work  is  an  exercile  of  the 
higheft  piety  in  the  painter  j  and  all  the 
touches  of  a  religious  mind  are  exprefled 
in  a  manner  much  more  forcible  than  caa 
poflibly  be  performed  by  the  molt  mov- 
ing eloquence.  Thefe  invaluable  pieces 
are  very  juftly  in  the  hands  of  the  greateft 
and  moft  pious  fovereign  in  the  world  j 
and  cannot  be  the  frequent  object  of 
every  one  at  their  own  leifure :  but  a* 
an  engraver  is  to  the  painter,  what  a 
painter  is  to  an  author,  it  is  worthy  her 
Majefty 's  name,  that  me  has  encou- 
raged that  noble  artift,  Monfieur  Do- 
rigny,  to  publim  thefe  works  of  Ra- 
phael. We  have  of  this  gentleman  a 
piece  of  the  Transfiguration,  which,  1 
think,  is  held  a  work  fecond  to  noneia 
the  world. 

Methinks  it  would  be  ridiculous  in 
our  people  of  condition,  after  their  large 
bounty  to  foreigners  of  no  name  or  me- 
rit, fliould  they  overlook  this  occalioa 
of  having,  for  a  trifling  fubicription,  a 
wjrk  which  it  is  irnpofiibJe  for  a  man 
of  fcnfe  tQ  behold,  without  being  warmed 

with 
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vrith  th?  nobleft  fentiments  that  can  he 
infpired  by  love,  admiration,  compaf- 
fion,  contempt  of  this  world,  and  ex- 
pectation of  a  better. 

It  is  certainly  the  greateft  honour  we 
,,-can  do  our  country,  to  diftinguifh  ftran- 
gers  of  merit  who  apply  to  us  with  mo- 
derty  and  diffidence,  which  generally 
accompanies  merit.  No  opportunity  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  negle<5ledj  and  a 
inodeft  behaviour  flioulcl  alarm  us  to 
examina  whether  we  do  not  lofe  fome- 
thing  excellent  under  that  difad- 
vantage  in  the  porTefTor  of  that  qua- 
lity. My  Ikill  in  paintings,  where  one 
is  not  directed  by  the  pafllon  of  the 
failures,  is  ib  inconfiderable,  that  I  am 
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in  very  great  perplexity  when  I  offer  t« 
fpeak  of  any  performances  of  painters, 
of  landfkips,  buildings,  or  fingle  figures. 
This  makes  me  at  a  lofs  how  to  men- 
tion the  pieces  which  Mr.  Boul  expofes 
to  fale  by  auction  on  Wednefday  next 
in  Chandois  Street:  but  having  heard 
him  commended  by  thofe  who  have 
bought  of  him  heretofore  for  great  in- 
tegrity in  his  dealing,  and  overheard 
him  himfelf,  though  a  laudable  painter, 
fay  nothing  of  his  own  was  fit  to  come 
into  the  room  with  thofe  he  had  to  fell, 
I  feared  I  mould  lofe  an  occafion  of 
ferving  a  man  of  worth,  in  omitting  to 
/peak  of  his  auftion. 
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IN  my  laft  Thurfday's  paper  I  made 
mention  of  a  place  called  The 
Lover's  Leap,  which  I  find  has  raifed  a 
great  curiofity  among  feveral  of  my  cor- 
refpondents.  I  there  told  them  that  this 
leap  was  ufed  to  be  taken  from  a  promon- 
lory  of  Leucas.  This  Leucas  was  former- 
ty  apart  of  Acarnania,  being  joined  to  it 
by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  the  fea 
has  by  length  of  time  overflowed  and 
wafhed  away;  fo  that  at  prefent  Leucas 
is  divided  from  the  continent,  and  is  a 
little  ifland  in  the  Ionian  fea.  The  pro- 
montory of  this  ifland,  from  whence 
the  lover  took  his  leap,  was  formerly  call- 
ed Leucate.  If  the  reader  has  a  mind  to 
know  both  the  illand  and  the  promon- 
tory by  their  modern  titles,  he  will  find 
in  his  map  the  ancient  ifland  of  Leucas 
under  the  name  of  St.  Mauro,  and  the 
ancient  promontory  of  Leucate  under 
the  name  of  The  Cape  of  St.  Mauro. 

Since  I  am  engaged  thus  far  in  anti- 
quity, I  mult  obierve  that  Theocritus, 
in  the  motto  prefixed  to  my  paper,  de- 
fcribes  one  of  his  defpairing  fhepherdS 
addrefling  himfelf  to  his  milirefs  after 
the  following  manner:  *Alas!  what 
«  will  become  of  me!  Wretch  that  I 

*  air. !  Will  you   not  hear  me  ?  I  will 
'  throw  off  my  clothes,  and  take  a  leap 

*  iitfo  that  part  of  the  fea  which  is  ib 


'  much  frequented  by  Olphis  the  fi/her- 
'  man.  And  though  I  mould  tfcape 
*  with  my  life,  I  know  you  will  bo 
'  pleafed  with  it.'  I  mail  leave  it  with 
the  critics  to  determine  whether  the 
place  which  this  fhepherd  fo  particularly 
points  out,  was  not  the  above-mention. 
ed  Leucate,  or  at  lead  fome  other  lover's 
leap,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  had 
the  fame  effect.  I  cannot  believe,  as 
all  the  interpreters  do,  that  the  (hepheni 
means  nothing  farther  here  than  that 
he  would  drown  himfeif,  lince  he  repre- 
fents  the  ifliie  of  his  leap  as  doubtful, 
by  adding,  that  if  he  mould  efcape  with 
life,  he  knows  his  miftrefs  would  be 
pleafed  with  itj  which  is  according  to 
our  interpretation,  that  (he  would  re- 
joice any  way  to  get  rid  of  a  lover  who 
was  fo  troublefome  to  her. 

After  this  fhort  preface,  I  fhall  pre- 
fent my  reader  with  fome  letters  whidi 
1  have  received  upon  this  fubjeft.  The 
firft  is  lent  me  by  a  phyiician. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

f~pHE  Lover's  Leap,  which  yon  men- 
-*•  tion  in  your  zz^d  paper,  was  ge- 
nerally, I  believe,  a  very  efteelual  core 
for  love,  and  not  only  for  love,  but  for 
all  other  evils.  In  fhort,  Sir,  I  am  afraid 
it  wffs  fuch  a  kan  a*  that  which  Here* 
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to  get  riil  of  her  paflion  for  Lean- 
<ler.  A  man  ii  in  no  danger  of  break- 
ing his  heart,  who  breaks  his  neck  to 
t  it.  I  know  very  well  the  won- 
ilcri  v. Inch  ancient  authors  relate  con- 
cerning thi  Ic4>i  nml  in  Articular  that 

u.iny  perfons  who  tried  it,  efcaped 
not  only  with  their  lives  but  their  limbs. 
It'  by  this  means  they  got  rid  of  their 
love,  though  it  may  in  part  be  afcribed 
to  the  reafons  you  give  for  it;  why  may 
we  not  fuppofe  that  the  cold  bath  into 
which  they  plunged  themfclves,hadalfo 
fome  (hare  in  their  cure?  A  leap  into 
the  fea,  or  into  any  creek  of  fait  waters, 
very  often  gives  a  new  motion  to  the 
fpirits,  and  a  new  turn  to  the  blood;  for 
which  rcafon  we  prefcribe  it  in  diftern- 
pers  which  no  other  medicine  will  reach. 
I  could  produce  a  quotation  out  of  a 
very  venerable  author,  in  which  the 
frenzy  produced  by  love  is  compared  to 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  biting  of 
a  mad  dog.  But  as  this  companion  is 
a  little  too  coarfe  for  your  paper,  and 
might  look  as  it  were  cited  to  ridicule 
the  author  who  Ins  made  ufe  of  it;  I 
/hall  only  hint  at  it,  and  defire  you  to 
confider  whether,  if  the  phrenzy  produc- 
ed by  the  two  different  caufes  be  of  the 
fame  nature,  it  MM-  not  very  properly 
be  cured  by  the  fame  merms.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  mod  humble  fervant,  and  well- 
wi/her, 

J*ESCI;LAPIUS. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  a  young  woman  crofled  in  love. 
•*•  My  ftory  is  very  long  and  melan- 
choly. To  give  you  the  heads  of  it: : 
a  young  gentleman,  after  having  m;uL 
his  applications  to  me  for  three  years  to- 
gether, and  filled  my  head  with  a 
land  dreams  of  happinefs,  fome  few 
days  fince  married  another.  Pray  tell 
me  in  what  part  of  the  world  your  pro  - 
montory  lies,  which  you  call  The 
Lover's  Leap,  and  whether  one  may  go 
to  it  by  land  ?  But  alas,  I  am  afraid 
it  has  loft  it's  viruie,  and  that  a  woman 
of  our  times  would  find  no  more  relief 
in  taking  fuch  a  leap,  than  in  fingingnn 
hymn  ro  Venus.  So  that  I  mutVcry 
out  with  Dido  in  Dryden's  Virgil — 

Ab !  cruel  Heaven ,  that  made  no  cure  for  love ! 
Your  difconfolate  fervant, 

ATHENAIS. 


MIST  IK    SMCTATUt, 

A/I  Y  heart  is  fo  full  of  lofcs  and  paf- 
1  fionb  for  Mrs.  CiwinifrH,  and  (lie 
is  fo  pettifti  and  over  run  v^irh  cholert 
agamft  me,  that  if  I  had  the  good  hap. 
pinels  to  have  my  dwelling  (which  it 
placed  by  my  creat- cra:ulfathfr  upon 
:;:e  pottom  of  an  hill)  no  farther  diltance 
but  twenty  mile  from  the  Lofer's  Leap, 
I  would  indeed  indeafour  to  preak  my 
neck  upon  it  on  purpofe.  Now,  good 
Mifter  Spiclatur  of  Great  Pritain,  you 
muft  know  it,  there  is  in  Caernar- 
v.r  (hire  a  very  pig  mountain,  the  clory 
of  all  Wales,  which  is  named  Penmain- 
maure,  and  you  irruft  alfo  know,  it  it 
no  creat  journey  on  foot  from  me;  but 
the  road  is  ftony  and  bad  for  fhoes. 
Now,  there  is  upon  the  forehead  of  this 
mountain  a  very  high  rock,  (like  a  pa- 
rifh  Iteeple)  that  cometh  a  huge  deal 
over  the  fea;  fo  when  I  am  in  my  me- 
lancholies, and  I  do  throw  m^felf  from 
it,  I  do  defire  my  fery  good  friend  to  tell 
me  in  his  Spictatur,  if  I  fhall  be  cure 
of  my  gricfous  lofes;  for  there  is  the 
fea  clear  as  clafs,  and  as  creen  as  the 
leek:  then  like  wife  if  I  be  drown  and 
preak  my  neck,  if  Mrs.  Gwinifrid  will 
not  lofe  me  afterwards.  Pray  be  fpeedjf 
in  your  anfwers,  for  I  am  in  creat  liaite, 
and  it  is  my  tefires  to  do  my  puiincfj 
\  -ithout  lofs  of  time.  I  remain  with  cor- 
dial affe&ions,  your  ever  lofing  friend, 
DAVYTH  AP  SHENKYN. 

P.  S.  My  law-fuits  have  brought  me 
to  London,  but  I  have  loft  my  caules,; 
an-1  fo  have  made  my  refolutions  to  go 
down  rind  le'p  '  efore  the  frofts  begin; 
for  I  am  apt  to  take  colds. 

Ridicule,  perhaps,  is  a  better  expe- 
dient againft  love  than  fober  advice,  and! 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  Hudibras  and 
Don  Quixote  m;iy  b.-  ts  effectual  to  cure 
the  extravagancies  of  thispafiion,  as  anjr 
of  the  old  philosophers.  1  (hall  there- 
fore pnbliih  very  Ipeedily  the  tranllation 
of  a  little  Greek  manufcript,  which  is 
lent  me  by  a  learned  friend.  It  appeart 
to  have  been  a  piece  of  thofe  records 
which  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Apol- 
lo, that  ftood  upon  the  promontory  of 
Leucate.  The  reader  will  find  it  to  be 
a  fummary  account  of  feveral  perfont 
who  tried  the  Lover's  Leap,  and  of  the 
fuccefs  they  found  in  it.  As  there  feem 
to  be  in  it  fome  anachronilms  and  de- 
viations 
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viations  from  the  ancient  orthography, 
I  am  not  wholly  fatisfied  myfelf  that  it 


I  fpeak  this  by  way  of  precaution,  be- 
caufe  I  know  there  are  feveral  writers. 

f  »•    • 


is  authentic,  and  not  rather  the  pro-  of  uncommon  erudition,  who  would  not 

duftion  of  one  of  thole  Grecian  fophi-  fail  to  expofe  my   ignorance,    if  they 

fters,  who  have  impofed  npon  the  world  caught  me  tripping  in  a  matter  of  fo 

levei  al  fpurious  works  of  this  nature,  great  moment.  C 


CCXXVIII.     WEDNESDAY,   NOVEMBER  21. 

FERCVNCTATOREM   FUGITO,   NAM   CARRULUS   IDEM   1ST. 

HOR.   EP.  XVIII.  LIB.  I.  VER.  69. 


SHUN    THE  INQJUIS1TIVE   AND  CURIOUS   MAN; 
TOR  WHAT   HE  HIARS   HE  WILL   RELATE  AGAIN. 


POOIY. 


PTPHERE  is  a  creature  who  has  all 
.A  the  organs  of  fpeech,  a  tolerable 
good  capacity  for  conceiving  w!  if  is 
laid  to  it,  together  with  a  pretty  proper 
behaviour  in  all  the  occurrences  ofccm- 
in  on  lite;  but  naturally  very  vacant  of 
thought  in  itfelf,  and  therefore  forced  to 
apply  itfelf  to  foreign  afliltances.  Of 
this  make  is  that  man  who  is  vtry  in- 
iquifitive.  You  may  often  obferve,  that 
though  ]+?.  {peaks  as  good  fenfe  as  any 
man  upon  any  thing  with  which  he  is 
well  acquainted,  he  cannot  truft  to  the 
range  of  his  own  fancy  to  entertain  him- 
felf  upon  that  foundation,  but  goes  on 
Hill  to  new  inquiries.  Thus,  though 
you  know  he  is  fit  for  the  moft  polite 
converfation,  you  .mall  fee  him  very 
well  contented  to  fit  by  a  jockey,  giving 
BII  account  of  the  many  revolutions  in 
his  horfe's  health,  what  potion  he  made 
him  take,  how  that  agreed  with  him, 
how  afterwards  he  came  to  his  ftomnch 
and  his  exercife,  or  any  the  like  imperti- 
nence; and  be  as  well  pleafed  as  if  you 
talked  to  him  on  the  molt  important 
truths.  This  humour  is  far  from  mak- 
ing a  man  unhappy,  though  it  may  fub- 
jtcl  him  to  raillery;  for  he  generally 
falls  in  with  a  perfon  who  feems  to  be 
-born  for  him,  which  is  your  talkative 
fellow.  It  is  fo  ordered,  that  there  is 
a  fecrct  bent,  as  natural, as  the  meeting 
of  different  faxes,  in  thefe  two  charac- 
ters, to  fupply  each  other's  wants.  I 
had  the  honour  the  other  day  to  fit  in  a 
public  room,  and  law  an  inquifmve  man 
look  with  an  air  of  fatisfaclion  upon  the 
approach  of  one  of  thefe  talkers.  The 
man  of  ready  utterance  fat  down  by 
him,  and  rubbing;  his  head,  leaning  on. 
his  arm,  and  making  an  unealy  coun- 
tenance, he  began — '  There  is  no  man- 
«'  fter  of  news  ko-day,  I  cannot  tell 


'  what  is   the  matter  with  me,  but  I 
'"flept  very  ill    laft   night;  whether  I 
caught  cold  or  no,  I  know  not,  but  I 
fancy  I  do  not  wear  moes  thick  enough 
for  the  weather,  r\  '•  1  have  coughed 
all  this  week:  it  nruft  le  fo,  for  the 
cuitom  of  wafhir.g    my  head  winter 
and  fummer  with  cold  water,  prevents 
afcy   injury  from  the  fcufon  entering 
that  way;  fo  it  muft  come  in  at  my 
feet;  but  I  take  no  notice  of  it:  as  it 
comes  fo  it  goes.     Molt  of  our  evils 
proceed  from    too   much   tendemefsj 
an  1   our   faces  are  naturally  as  little 
able  to  refirt  the  cold  as  ether  parts. 
The  Indian  ar-lwered  very  well  to  an 
European,   who  aflced   him  hew  he 
could  go  naked — "  I  am  all  face.** 
I  obferved  this  diicourfe  was  as  wel- 
come to  my  general   inquirer  as   any 
other,  cf  mere  confequence  could  have 
been ;  but  fome  body  calling  our  talkf.r 
to  another  part  of  the  room,  the  inquirer 
told  the  next  man  who  fat  by  him,  that 
I\Ir.  Such-a-one,  who   was  juft   gone 
from  him,  ufed  to  wafh  his  head  in  cold 
water  every  morning;  and   fo  repeated 
almoft  verbatim  all  that  had  been  faid 
to  him.     The  truth  is,  the  inquifitive 
are  the  funnels  of  converfaticn ;  they  do 
not  take  in  any  thing  for  their  own  ufe, 
but  merely  to  pafs   it   to  another:  they 
are  the  channels  through  which  all   the 
good  and  evil  that  is  fpoken  in  town  are 
cm  veyed .  Such  as  are  offended  at  them  or 
think  they  fuflfer  by  their  behaviour,  may 
themfelve?  mend  that  inconvenience;  for 
they  are  rot  a  malicious  people,   and  if 
you  will  lupply  them,  you  may  contra- 
dict any  thing  they  have  faid  before  by 
their  own  mouths.     A   farther  account 
of  a  thing  is  one  of  the  gratefulelt  goods 
that  can  arrive  to  them;  and  it  is  feldom 
that  they  are  more  particular  than  to  fay, 

the 
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the  town  will  'nave  i&  or  I 
p  that  their 

tradi 

I  h  '.  i 

ihan    in  a    iar hi    . 
itiv   fohcitous  to  have  an  ac- 
count 11  has  puill-d  his  leifure 
hours ;  it   it  he  in  a  way  thoroughly  in- 

.  there  cann< 

in  inquirer  difcovers  in 

follow  fo  hopefully  his  own  (lt-j 

this  humour  among  men  is  mo!t  i 

are  faying  fomething  which 
is  not  wiiolly  proper  tor  a  third  perfon 
to  hear,  ami  \et  is  in  itlclf  indifl 

•her  day   there    came  in    a  well- 
!   young  fellow,    and  two  gentle- 
men of  this   fpccies   immediately  fell  a 
ee,     I  could  over- 
• ;"  then 

-•Ay,  fne  was  of  the  mother's 

f  full-:  -  a  in  a  little  lower  voice 

— <  II  ire  generally  a  darker 

r,  '  N j:  ir.uch.  But  this  gen- 

licels  to  his  (hoes/ 

Ai  the  inquifitive,  in  my  opinion,  are 
fuch  merely  tumi  a  vacancy  in  t!u. 

rations,  there  is  nothing,  mcthinks, 
o communicate  ;  crv.-t.sto 
i   Tor  the  lame  temper   of  c.uniiry 
•  :  horn  as  impertinently  con 
.  bu*  no  man,  thoughhecc: 

it  himfelfin  their  power, 

for  th.  >  •  itemed  with  matters  of 

.!.   When  there  is  fuel 

enough,  no  matter  what  it  u— •  Thus  the 

f  fentences  in  the  news-papers,  as, 

*  thlo  v.Tj.-.t?  confii'ination  j  this  occafions 
f  many  fpecuh'.tions,  and  time  will  dif- 

*  covt.  i  by  them, 
and  confidered  not  as  mereexple: 

One  may  .d  then  this  hu- 

• 

defire  of  knowing  ihout 

turning   it  to  any   uie  in  ihe  woild  hut 
their    own   r  nt.-riv.-iment.       A 
mind   which    is   ; 
adapted  to  humour  and  plea] 

;  for  an  xmcono  .  u-r  in 

the  world;  and,  like  myfclf,  to  be  a 
mere/peftator.  This  curiofiry,  without 
malice  or  felf-inteiell,  lays  up  in  tl^e 
imagination  a  magazine  of  circumtiances 
which  cannot  but  entertain  when  they 
are  produced  in  converi'ation.  If  one 
were  to  know,  from  the  man  of  the  fii  ll 
quality  to  the  mean  ell  krvar.t,  the  tlif- 
ferent  iuirigucs,  kutimcnts,  plcafurcs, 
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and  in'eu-Hs  of  .  .  ,'t  not 

' 

• 

thoughts    and  p-jhiie 
their  bight* caps  and  long  t 

MR.    SPFCTATOU, 

pLUT ARC  I 
Gracchus,   ' 

1 

• 
to  proctrd.     To  remedy  tin 

M    ingenious    lervant,    by    name 
Licim  him  vrith  a 

pitch-pipe,  or  ir.'li  i;i:icint  to  regulate 
the  voice;  \\!io,  he  heard  hU 

maftef   \:f:i--\'.\    to  he  high,   imm, 
touched  aloft  note;  at  which,  it 
Caius  would   prefently  abace  and  grow 
calm. 

Upon  recollecting  this  ftory,  I  lin.ve 
frtrjuently  wondere(l  that  this  tileful  in- 
ftrumenr  fliould  havo; 
continued;  i  :i:ice  we  find  thai 

this  £><  :  Licini-js  has  p: 

cd  his  memory  for  many  hundred  years, 
which,  methinks,  ftiould  haveencourag- 
cJ  ibine  one  to  have  ivvived  it,  if  not 
for  the  public  good,  yet  for  his  own 
credit.  It  n  '<,  that  our 

ilkers  ;ue  fo  fond  of  their  own 
noife,  that  thev  would  r.-t  take  it  well 
to  be  checked  by  their  feivants:  but 
granting  this  to  be  true,  finely  any  of 
their  hearers  have  a  very  g"o>!  title  to 
phy  a  ioft  note  in  their  own  defence. 
To  be  fliort,  no  Licinius  appearing, 
nnd  the  noife  increafing,  I  was  refolvtd 
to  give  this  late  lon«;  .  ac-.iion  to  the- 
good  of  my  country;  and  I  have  a'. 
.  bv  ihe  airnlan.  t  iuou> 

almoil  cMflp'  .,.  and  fiinil 

be    reaily  in  a  Ihort  time  to  furniOi  tl-.e 

with  what  nuinV-.  r  of 
liniments  they  plcnfe,  cither 

l'.wulv.s,    or  c:ni'v    fi  ]    ihe  : 

In  tlie  mean  time,   [  Hn![ 

pay    th  .  .,c:itLiMril, 

who  I  know  wi.l  bt-  in  d 

p'n't    tiiis     in:tn  give 

t!um  noiicv  of  it  bv  j»riv:k-  !r:t  . 
which  I  (hall  only  write — '  t : 
«  Lici; 

I  (hoiild  now  trnubL-  you  no  longer, 
but   tint  I    mull  not  c<  .  'hour 

dciu'ing  you  toaoc^or.c  of'tliuii- 

3  K,  \\hich 
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which  (hall  be  left  for  you  with  Buck- 
ley ;  and  which  I  hope  will  be  ferviceable 
to  you,  fmce  as  you  are  filent  yourfelf, 
you  are  moft  open  to  the  infults  of  the 
noify.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

W.  B. 


I  had  almofl  forgot  to  inform  you> 
that  as  an  improvement  in  this  inftru- 
ment,  there  will  be  a  particular  note, 
which  I  call  a  hum-note;  and  this  is 
to  be  made  ufe  of  againft  a  long  ftory, 
fwearing,  obicenenefs,  and  the  like.  T 


N°CCXXIX.    THURSDAY,   NOVEMBER  22, 


•SPIRAT   ADHCC   AMOR, 


V  I  V  U  N  T  Q>"  E    COMMISSI   CALORES 
JEOilsE   FIDIBUS   PUELL.'E. 


HOB.  OD.  ixt  1.  4.  v.  ic» 


SAPPHO  S   CHARMING   LYRE 
PRESERVES  HER    SOFT    DESIRE, 
AND    TUNES    OUR  RAVISH'D  SOULS   TO  LOVE. 


AMONG  the  many  famous  pieces 
of  antiquity  which  are  ftiil  to  be 
i'een  at  Rome,  there  is  the  trunk  of  a 
flatue  which  has  loft  the  arms,  legs, 
and  head;  but  diftovers  fuch  an  ex- 
quifite  workmanmip  in  what  remains  cf 
it,  that  Michael  Angelo  declared  he  had 
learned  his  whole  art  from  it.  Indeed 
he  ftudied  it  fo  attentively,  that  he  made 
moft  of  his  ftatues,  and  even  his  pic- 
tures in  that  gufto,  to  make  ufe  of  the 
Italian  phrafe;  for  which  reafon  this 
maimed  ftatue  is  ftill  called  Michael 
Angelo's  fchool. 

A  fragment  of  Sappho,  which  I  de- 
fign  for  the  fubjeft  of  this  paper,  is  in 
as  great  reputation  among  the  poets  and 
critics,  as  the  mutilated  figure  above- 
mentioned  is  among  the  ftatuaries  and 
painters.  Several  of  our  countrymen, 
and  Mr.  Dryden  in  particular,  feem 
very  often  to  have  copied  after  it  in  their 
dramatic  writings,  and  in  their  poems 
upon  love. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  oc- 
cafion  of  this  ode,  the  Englidi  reader 
will  enter  into  the  beauties  of  it,  if  he 
fuppofes  it  to  have  been  written  in  the 
perfon  of  a  lover  fitting  by  his  miftrefs. 
I  fhall  fet  to  view  three  different  copies 
of  this  beautiful  original:  the  firft  is  a 
tranflation  by  Catullus,  the  fecond  by 
Monlieur  Boileau,  and  the  laft  by  a 
gentleman  whole  tranflation  of  the 
Hymn  to  Venus  has  been  fo  defervedly 
admired. 

Ad     L  £  S  B  I  A  M. 

Tile  mi  far  ejfe  Deo  videtur, 
JIte,  Jl  fas  (Jly  ftiperare  dives, 
l^uijedens  adverfus  identidem  te 

Spftfat,  &  audit* 


CREECH. 

Dulcc  rider.tcv:,  mifero  qucd 

Ertfitjaij 

Ltjbiuy  (..:  ,/ljupermt 

Quod  loquar  amens* 
Lingua  fed  torpet  :  tenuis  fub  artus 
Flatntaa  ditnar.at,  Jonitu  juopte 
lir.n'iunt  aures  :  gemma  teguntur 

Lamina  naEle* 

My  learned  reader  will  know  very 
well  the  reafon  why  one  of  thefe  verfcs 
is  printed  in  Roman  letter;  and  if  he 
compares  this  tranflation  with  the  origi- 
nal, will  find  that  the  three  firft  itanzas 
are  rendered  aimoft  word  for  word,  and 
not  only  with  the  fame  elegance,'  but 
with  the  fame  fhort  turn  of  expreflion 
which  is  fo  remarkable  in  the  Greek, 
and  fo  peculiar  to  the  Sapphic  ode.  I  can- 
not imagine  for  what  reafon  Madam 
Dacier  has  told  us,  that  this  ode  of  Sap- 
pho is  preferved  entire  in  Longinus,  fmce 
it  is  manifeft  to  any  one  who  looks  into 
that  author's  quotation  of  it,  that  there 
muft  at  lead  have  been  another  llanza, 
which  is  not  tranfmitted  to  us. 

The  fecond  tranflation  of  this  frag- 
ment which  I  fhall  here  cite,  is  that  of 
Monfieur  Boileau. 

Heureux  !  quipres  de  to^pcur  totfeuhfoufire: 

' 


i  jou'it  du  plaijir  de  t  entendre  parhr  : 
Qui  te  vo'tt  quelquefoh  doucement  luifourjrt* 
Les   Dieux,    dans  Jon    bonbtur,  pewent-'ih 

regakr  ? 

Jefetis  de  veine  en  velne  ur.e  fubtile  Jlamme 
Courir  par  tout  men  corps,  Ji  tot  que  tf  vois: 
Et  dans  Ics  deux  tranfports,  ou  fegaremon  atnet 
jfe  ne  fcaurois  trwverde  languet  nide  •voix- 
Un  nuage  confusfe  repandfur  ma  vu'e't 
ye  nentens  plus,  je  tombe  en  dc  douces  Ian- 

gueursji 
Et  pale^fans  baleine,  interdlte  /perdue, 

rembletjc  me  m<.urs. 
The 
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The  reader  will  fee  that  this  is  rather 

an  imitation  than  a  •  ,     The 

iluw  one  another  \virh  that 

' 

In  fliort,  Moniicur  Boiltu 
•is  all  the  pOL-trv,  but  not  all  the 
n   of   tills   famous    fragment.       I 
Ihnll,  in  the  hit  place,  prcfent  my  reader 
with  the  Englilh  tranfhtion. 


IDLEST  as  th'  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  fits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  fees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  fpcak  and  fweetly  fmile. 

II. 

this  deprived  my  foul  of  reft, 
And  rais'd  fuch  tumults  in  my  breaft; 
For  while  I  gaz'd,  in  tranfport  toft, 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  loft : 

III. 

My  bofom  glow'd  j  the  fubtle  flame 
Ran  quick  thro'  all  my  vital  frame} 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darknefs  hung; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmur*  rung. 

IV. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chill'd; 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrill'd  j 
My  feeble  pulfe  forgot  to  play; 
I  fainted,  funk,  and  dy'd  away. 

Inftead  of  giving  any  characler  of  this 
lad  tranlhtion,  I  fh:;ll  defnv  my  learned 
reader  to  look  into  the  ciTticiims  which 
Longinus  has  made  upon  the  original. 
Jiy  that  means  he  will  know  to  which  of 


the  tranllations  he  ought  to  p 

-••ho,  and 

nius  of  our  iangu  :gc  will  poflibly 
fuffer. 

Longinus  has  obfervH,  that  this  de- 
fcription  of  love  in  Sappho  is  an  exaft 
copy  of  nature,  and  that  ail  the  ci 
ftances  which  follow  one  another  infucht 
an  hurry  of  fentiments,  notwithstanding^ 
they  appear  repugnant  to  each  other* 
are  really  fuch  as  happen  in  lhephrenzi:s 
of  Jove. 

I  wonder  that  not  one  of  the  critics 
or  editors,  through  whole  hands  this 
ode  has  parted,  has  taken  occafion  from 
it  to  mention  a  circumftance  related  by- 
Plutarch.  That  author  in  the  feraoua 
llory  of  Antiochus,  who  fell  in  love 
with  Stratonice,  his  mother-in-law, 
and,  not  daring  to  difcover  his  pafiion, 
pretended  to  be  confined  to  his  bed  by 
iieknefs,  tells  us,  that  Erafiitratus,  the 
phyfician,  found  out  the  nature  of  his 
diftemper,  by  thofe  fymptoms  of  love 
which  he  had  learnt  from  Sappho's  writ- 
ings. Stratonice  was  in  the  room  of 
the  love-fick  prince,  when  thefe  fynrj- 
toms  difcovered  themfclves  to  his  i>*n'- 
fician;  and  it  is  pvobable,  that  thoy 
were  not  very  different  from  thofe  which 
Sappho  here  defcribes  in  a  lover  fitting 
by  his  miftrefs.  This  Itory  of  Antio- 
chus is  fo  well  known,  that  I  need  not 
add  the  fequel  of  it,  which  has  nu  i. •- 
lation  to  my  prefent  fubjeil. 

C 


N°  CCXXX.     FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER  23. 

HOMINES  AD  DEOS  NULLA  RE  PROPIUS  ACCEDUNT,    Q^UAM   SALUTEM   H.?MrN'r- 

BUS  DANDO.  TULL. 

MEN   RESEMBLE  THE   CODS   IK    NOTHING  SO  MUCH,   AS   IN    DOING    GOOD   TO  THJtIR 
FELLOW-CRE  AT  UK  E  S. 


HUMAN  nature   appears  a  very 
deformed,  or  a  very  beautiful  ob- 
jecl,    according  to  the  different:  lights 
in  which  it  is  viewed.     When 
men  of  inflamed  palTions,  or  of  wicked 
defigns,  tearing  one  another  to  pieces 
by  open  violence,  or  undermining  each 
other  by  fecret  treachery  5  when 
fwve  bafe  and  narrow  ends  pun 
ignominious  and  diflioneftmeans}  when 
we  behold  men  mixed  in  fociety  us  if  it 
were  for  the  deikuftiga  gf  it:  \yc  aw 


even  afliamed  of  our  fpecies,  and  out  of 
humoiu-  with  our  own  being  :  but  in 
another  ligVit,  when  we  behold  them 
mild,  good,  and  benevolent,  full  of  a 
generous  regard  for  the  public  profpe- 
rity,  compaliionating  each  other's  dif- 
trefres,  and  relieving  each  other's  wants, 
we  can  hardly  believe  they  are  creatures 
of  the  fame  kind.  In  this  viev 
appear  gods  to  each  other,  in  tlv 
ciie  of  the  nobleft  power,  that  of  doing 
goodj  and  the  greateft  compliment  we 
3  K  a  have 
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have:  ever  been  able  to  make  to  our  own 

being,  li:u  been  by  calling  this  diipo- 

fuion  of  mind  humanity.     We  cannot 

but  obferve  a   pleafure  a  riling  in  our 

own  bread  upon   the  feeing  or  hearing 

<?f  a  o-enerovis  aclion,  even  when  we  are  *  with  much  pleafure,  and  with  perfeil 

wholly  difmterefled  in  it.     I  cannot  give     fafety  to  their  perfons. 

Could  I  prevail  fo  far  as  to  be  ho- 
noured with  the  protection  of  fome  few 
of  them,  for  I  am  not  hero  enough  to 


graceful  adventure.  I  am  about  (o  uw- 
dertake,  for  the  fake  of  the  Britifh 
youth,  to  inftruft  them  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  mod  dangerous  page  in 
Virafil  or  Homer  may  be  read  by  them 


a  more  proper  mttance  of  this,  than  by 
a  letter  from  Pliny,  in  wlvch  he  rerom- 
inends  a  friend  in  tl  e  moll  hsndfome 
nr.nr.erj  and,  methinks,  it  would  be  a 
jrre't  pleafure  to  knew  the  i'ucceis  of  this 


refcue  many,  my  defign  is  to  retire  with 
them  to  an  agreeable  folitude  ;  though 


epiftle,  though  each  partv  concerned  in     within  the  neighbourhood  of  a  city  for 
it  has  been  fo  many  hundred  years  in     the  convenience  of  their  being  inftru&ecl 


his  grave. 


TO    MAXIMUS. 


•ITT  HAT  I  mould  gladly  do  for  any 
W     friend  of  yovr'to  I  think  I  may 
now  with  continence  requeii  for  a  friend 
cf  mine.      Anr.'.nus   I.iaturius  is   the 
mod  confidevibla  man  of  his  country; 
when  I  call  him  fo,  I  do  not  fpeak  with 
.rebrion  to  his  fortune,  though  that  is 
very  plentiful,  but  to  kis  integrity,  juf- 
tice",  gravity,  a.u!  prudence:  his  advice 
is   ukt'ul   to   me   in   buiinefs,   and   his 
judgment  in  matters  of  learning;  his 
fidelity,    truth,  and   good   underttand- 
very  great;    l^-fides  this,   he 
loves  me  as  you  do,  than  which  I  can- 
.  v  vh'mg  thai  iignihes  u  warmer  af- 
n.     He  has  nothing  that  is  aipir- 
ingj   and  though  he  might  rife  to  the 
bigheft  order  of  nobility,  he  keeps  him- 
in   an   ir.frrio'r  rank;   yet  I  think 
myt'elf  bound  to  ufe  sny  endeavours  to 
L-  h i rn  r  and  wuuld  there- 
tore  rind  the  means  of  adding  fome-. 
thing  to  his  honours  while  he  neither 
rxpecls  nor  knows  it,  nay,  though  he 
fhould  re f ufe  it.     Something,  in  fhcrt, 
I' would  have  lor  him  that  may  be  ho- 
nourable, but  not  troublefome ;  and  I 
entreat  that   you  will  procure  him  the 
firil  thing  of  this  kind  that  offers,  by 
which  you  will  not  only  oblige  me,  but 
h'in  alib;  for  though  he  does  not  covet 
it,  I  know  he  will 'be  as  grateful  in  ac- 
kr.o\vledging  your  favour  as  if  lie  had 
allud  it. 


MH.   SPECTATOR, 

npHE  refte&ions  in  fome  of  your 
•*•  papers  on  the  fervile  manner  of 
education  now  in  ufe,  have  given  birth 
-U>  ;ia  ambition,  which,  xinlefs  you  dif- 
c'oM.-itenance  it,  will,  I  doubt,  engage 
jnc  in  a  very  Uiffitult,  though  not  ujjt 


in  nmiic,  dancing,  drawing,  defigning, 
or    any   other    fuch   accompHfnments, 
which  it  is  conceived  may  make  as  pro- 
per diversions  for  them,  and  almoft  as 
pleafant,  as  th.e  little  fordid  games  whi/:h 
dirty  fchool-boys  are  fo  much  delighted 
with.     It  may  eaiily  be  imagined,  how 
fuch  a  pretty  fociety,  converfing  with 
none  beneath  themfelves,  and  fometimes 
admitted  as  perhaps  not  unentertaining 
parties  amongft   better  company,  com- 
mended and  careflcd  for  their  little  per- 
formances, and  turned  by  fuch  conver- 
fations  to  a  certain  gallantry  of  foul, 
might  be  brought  early  acquainted  with 
fome  of  the  moft  polite  Kr.glifu  writers. 
This  having  given  them  fume  tolerable 
tarle  of  books,  they  would  make  them- 
felves mafters  of  the  Latin  tongue  by 
methods  far  eaiier  than  thofe  in  Lilly, 
with  as  little  difficulty  or  reluctance  as 
young  ladies  learn  to  fpeak  French,  or 
to  ling  Italian  operas.     When  they  had 
advanced  thus  tar,  it  would  be  time  to 
form  their  tatte  fomething  more  exa&ly: 
one  that  had  any  true  relifli  of  fine  writ-  . 
ing,  might,  with  great  pleafure' both  to 
.hirnfelf  and  them,   run  over  together 
with  them  the  beft  Roman  hiftcmns, 
poets,  and  orators,  and  point  out  their 
more  remarkable  beauties;  give  them  a  • 
fliort  fcheme  of  chronology,  a  little  view 
of  geography,    medals,  aftronomy,  or 
what  elfe  might  bell  feed  the  bury  in- 
quiiitive  humour  fo  natural  to  that  age. 
Such  of  them  as  had  the  lead  fpark  of 
genius,  when  it  was  once  awakened  by 
the  fhining  thoughts  and  great  fenti- 
ments  of  thofe  admired  writers,  could 
not,  I  believe,  be  eafily  withheld  from 
attempting  that  more  difficult  fifter  lan- 
guage, whole  exalted  beauties  they  would 
have  heard  fo  often   celebrated  as   the 
pride  and  wonder  of  the  whole  learned 
world.     In  the  mean   while,  it  would 
fee  requifite  to  excrcife  their  ftile  in  writ- 
ing 
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ing   nnv  light   pieces   thru   nlk  more  of 

it  fie- 

mort 

h   himfelf. 
\ouths 
. 

Ijubt- 

lefs  prove  no  fuch  contemptible  com- 
panior  jit   not  oh 

ii  draw  them  into  fuch  feri- 
cm  fports   as   in  ".othing  Ids 

inftrucling  than 

not  but  it  n  ride  ibmc  of 

their  favourite  plays,  to  contend  which 


::nes  to  ion 

The    . 
:>c  pleaded  ' 
,  C'jcfar  a  llcond  ii: 

i  aged  at  t:  ofan- 

'.   Araidft  i.  .simifc- 

could  hope  to  ice  tlu 

brighten  into  fenfc,  their  innocence  im- 
into   virtue,  and  rhc-ir  unexperi- 
enced  good -nature  di reeled  to  a  gene- 
rous love  of  their  cou. 

lam,  &c. 


N°  CCXXXI.     SATURDAY,   NOVEMBER 


O   PUUOR  !    O  P1ITAS  ! 
O  MODESTY  !    O  PUT  Y  ! 


MART. 


LOOKING  over  the  letters  which 
I  have  lately  received   from  my 
«orrefpondents,  I  met  with  the  follow- 
ing; one,  which  is  written  with  fuch  a 
Ipuit  of  politenefs,  that  I  could  not  but 
y  much   ple?.&d  with    it  myfclf, 
and  (.jueftion  not  but  it  will  b*  as  ac- 
ceptable to  the  reader. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

•y  OU,  \vho  arc  nt>  ftranger  to  public 

afiemblics,    cannot   but  have  ob- 

;  the  awe  they  often  ilrike  on  fuch 

as  arc  obliged  to  ucert  any  talent  before  ' 

them.     This  is  a  fort  of  elegant  dif- 

trefs,  to  which  ingenuous  minds  are  the 

molt  liable,  a".d  may  therefore  deferve 

fome  remarks  in  your  paper.     Many  a 

t'eliow,  who  has  put  his  enemy 

id,  has  been  in  the  ut- 

r  upon  making  a  fpeech  be- 

hody  of  his  friends  at  home  :  one 

'would  think  there  svas  fome   kind   of 

:uion  in  the  eyes  of  a  lar-c   circle 

of  people,  when  darting  all  together  upon 

one  perfuu.     I  have  fetrn  a  new  aclor  in 

:'j  bound   up  by  it  as  to  be 

fcarce  able  to  fpeak  or  move,  and  have 

!  v/ould  have  ilied  above  three 

.•fore  the  dagger  or  cun  of  poifon 

brought   in.       It  would    njt    bs 

amifs,  if  fuch  an  one  were  at'firit  intro- 

l  ghoft,  cr  a  llatuc,  until  he 


recovered  his  fpirits,  and  grew  fit  for 
fome  living  part. 

As  this  fuddcn  dcft-rtion  of  one's  felf 
fliews  a  diffidence,  which  is  not  clif- 
pleafmg,  it  implies  at  the  fame  time  ihc 
greateit  refpeet  to  ;:n  audience  that  can 
be.  It  is  a  fort  of  mute  eloquence, 
which  pleads  for  their  favour  much  bet- 
ter than  words  could  do;  and  we  find 
their  generofity  naturally  moved  to  fup- 
port  thole  who  are  in  fo  much  perplexity 
to  entertain  them.  I  was  extremely 
pleafed  with  a  late  inftance  of  this  kind 
at  the  opera  of  Almahide,  in  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  a  youn^  linger,  whofe 
more  than  ordinary  concern  on  her  full 
appearance,  recommended  her  no  lef* 
than  her  agreeable  voice,  and  juit  per- 
formance. Mere  bafhfulnefs  without 
merit  is  aukward  j  and  merit  without 
rnodefty,  infolent :  but  modelt  merit 
has  a  double  claim  to  acceptance,  and 
generally  meets  wiiii  as  many  patrons 
as  beholders.  I  a::1., 

It  is  impoffible  tint  a  perfon  mould 
exert  himfeif  to  advantage  in  an  allem- 
bly,  whether  it  be  his  part  either  to  fmg 
or  (peak,  who  lies  under  too  great  op- 
premons  of  modefty.  I  remember,  upon 
trdking  with  a  friend  of  mine  concern- 
ing the  force  of  pronunciation,  our  dif- 
:  ied  us  into  the  euur:  . 

the 
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'•cral  01  g.ii is  of  fpeccli  which  an 
01  ator  ought  to  have  in  perfection,  as 
the;  tongue,  tlie  teeth,  the  lips,  the  nofe, 
th-j  palate,  and  the  wind  pipe.  Upon 
which,  lays  my  friend,  you  have  omit- 
tt  I  the  nioft  material  organ  of  them  ali, 
and  tirat  is  the  forehead. 

But  notwithftanding  an  excefs  of  mo- 
dttty  obltrucls  the  tongue,  and  renders 
it  unfit  for  it's  offices,  a  due  proportion 
of  it  is  thought  fo  requisite  to  an  orator, 
that  rlietoricians  have  recommended  it 
to  thei1:  difciples  as  a  particular  in  their 
art.  Cicero  tells  us  that  he  never  liked 
an  orator,  who  did  not  appear  in  feme 
little  confulion  at  the  beginning  of  his 
ipeech,  and  confeffes  that  he  himfelf 
entered  upon  an  oration  without 
trembling  and  concern.  It  is  indeed  a 
kind  of  deference  which  is  due  to  a  great 
afiembly,  and  feldom  fails  to  raife  a 
benevolence  in  the  audience  towards  the 
per  ion  who  fpeaks.  My  correfpondent 
has  taken  notice  that  the  braved  men 
often  appear  timorous  on  thefe  occa- 
iioiis,  as  indeed  we  may  obferve,  that 
there  is  generally  no  creature  more  im- 
pudent than  a  coward. 

Lingua  metier,  fedfngida 
yj 

-.  /Ex.  TI.  VER.  338. 

• Bo  -ndl- board; 

-J,  he  ihunn'd  <he 
DRYDEN. 

and  a  feeble  arm  are 

of  Drances  in  Virgil; 

a  man   both  ti- 

iis  and  Huicy,  makes  uie  of  a  kind 

vlch  is  very  rarely  to  be  met 

!y,  that  he 

.  r  of  a  dog,  but  the  heart  of 
, 

A  juil  and  reafonable  modefty  does 

not  only  recommend  eloquence,  but  lets 

offevery  great  talent  which  a  man  can 

be  polfefied  of.     It  heightens  all    the 

ch  it  accompanies;  like  the 

:  in  paintings,  it  raifes  and  rounds 

figure,  and   makes   the   colours 

mere  beautiful,  though  not  fo  glaring 

as  they  would  be  without  it. 

Modefty  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but 
allb  a  guard  to  virtue.  It  is  a  kind  of 
quick  and  delicate  feeling  in  the  foul, 
v.-hich  makes  her  flirink  and  withdraw 
herfelf  from  every  thing  that  has  dan- 
ger in  it.  It  is  fuch  an  exquiiite  fenfi- 
bility,  as  warns  her  to  mun  the  firft  ap- 
.w  of  every  thing  which  is  &w  tfuh 


I  cannot  at  prefent  recollect  either  the 
place  or  time  of  what  I  am  going  to 
mention;  but  I -have  read  fomcwhere  in 
the  hiftory  of  ancient  Greece,  that  the 
women  of  the  country  were  feiz-  ' 
an  unaccountable  melancholy,  which 
dtfpo/ed  feveral  of  them  to  make  away 
with  themfelves.  The  fenate,  after  hav- 
ing tried  many  expedients  to  prevent 
this  (elf-murder,  which  was  fo  frequent 
among  them,  publiflied  an  edi£l,  that  if 
any  woman  whatever  fliould  lay  violent 
hands  upon  herfelf,  her  corpfe  mould  be 
expofed  naked  in  the  ftreet,  and  dragged 
about  the  city  in  the  mod  public  man- 
ner. This  edict  immediately  put  a  flop 
to  the  practice  which  was  before  fo 
common.  We  may  fee  in  this  inftance 
the  ftrength  of  female  modefty,  which 
was  able  to  overcome  the  violence  even 
of  madnefs  and  defpair.  The  fear  of 
mame  in  the  fair-fex,  was  in  thofe  days 
more  prevalent  than  that  of  death. 

If  modefty  has  fo  great  an  influence 
over  our  actions,  and  is  in  many  cafes 
fo  impregnable  a  fence  to  virtue;  what 
can  more  undermine  morality  than  that 
politenefs  which  reigns  among  the  un- 
thinking part  of  mankind,  and  treats  as 
unfafhionable  the  moft  ingenuous  part 
of  our  behaviour;  which  recommends 
impuderfce  as  good  breeding,  and  keeps 
a  man  always  in  countenance,  not  be- 
caufe  he  is  innocent,  but  becaufe  he  is 
fhameleis? 

Seneca  thought  modefty  fo  great  a 
check  to  vice,  that  he  prefcribes  to  us 
the  praflice  of  it  in  fecret,  and  advifes 
us  to  raife  it  in  ourfelves  upon  imaginary 
occafions,  when  fuch  as  are  real  do  not 
offer  themfelves;  for  this  is  the  meaning 
of  his  precept,  that  when  we  are  by  our- 
felves, and  in  our  greateft  folitudes,  we 
fhould  fancy  that  Cato  ftands  before  us 
and  fees  every  thing  we  do.  In  fhort, 
if  you  banifh  modefty  out  of  the  world, 
me  carries  away  with  her  half  the  virtue 
that  is  in  it. 

After  thefe  reflexions  on  modeft)', 
as  it  is  a  virtue;  I  muft  obferve,  that 
there  is  a  vicious  modefty,  which  juftly 
deferves  to  be  ridiculed,  and  which  thofe 
perfons  very  often  difcover,  who  value 
themfelves  moft  upon  a  well-bred  con- 
fidence. This  happens  when  a  man  is 
aihamed  to  aft  up  to  his  reafon,  and 
would  not  upon  any  confideration  be 
furprifed  in  the  practice  of  thofe  duties, 
for  the  performance  of  which  he  was 
fent  into  the  world.  Many  an  impu- 
dent 
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dent  libertine  would  blufli  t 

i 
ught.     Decency 

.v'.iat  wou; 

(honour.       This   is   fuch   a 
fpirit,    fuch    a   ticfpicablc 
cowardice,  fuch:1.  1  Mate 

of  nr.i  vrould  think  human  na- 

ture incapable  of,  did  we  n 
frequent  inltances  of  it  in  ordinary  con- 

non. 
There  is  another  kind  of  vicious  mo- 


makes  n 

povert 

it  was  • 
is  not 

mentioned  circumftancet,    ' 
much  nv.:re  fo  by  being  out  of  c< 

give  him  occafion  tot- 

and  to  palliate  tl    . 

are  not  in  h 

which  v  allu- 

was  bald,  covered  th  .. 
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NIHIL    LARGIUNPO   CLORTAM   ADEPTUS   1ST. 

BY    BESTOWING    NOTHING    HK   ACQJJIRED   GLORY, 


SAL LUST, 


MY  \v:L-  ind  good  friend,  Sir  An- 
divides   him'l'lf 
:nd  the 

country  :  his  time  in  town  is  given  up  to 
the  public,  and  the  management  of  his 

;ind  after  every,  t: 

four  «!  in  this  manner,  he  re- 

r  as  many  to  his  feat  within  a 

•  f  the  town,  to  the  enjo 
ofhimfelf,  his  family,  and  his  friend. 
Tints  buiinels  and  pleafure,  or  rather, 
in  Sir  Andrew,  labour  and  relt,  recom- 
mend each  other.  They  take  their  turns 
with  fo  quick  a  viciflitude,  that  reiihcr 
becomes  a  habit,  or  takes  pofleflion  of 
:  nor  is  it  poflible  he 
fhould  be  forfeited  with  either.  I  often 
fee  him  at  our  club  in  good  humour, 
and  yet  fometimes  too  with  an  air  of 
care  in  his  looks:  but  in  his  country  re- 
treat he  is  always  unbent,  and  fuch  a 
.nionas  I  could  defire;  and  there- 
fore I  feldom  fail  to  make  one  with  him 

he  is  pleafed  to  invite  me. 
The  otHet  day,  as  foon  as  we  vcre 
got  into  his  chariot,  two  or  thrc. 
gars  on  each  fide  hung  upon  the  doors, 
and  folicited  our  charity  with  the  ufual 
rhetoric  of  a  fick  wife  or  huPnand  ;:t 
home,  three  or  four  helplefs  little  chil- 
dren, all  ftarving  with  cold  and  hunger. 
We  were  forced  to  part  with  fome  mo- 
ney to  get  rid  of  their  importunity ;  and 
then  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  with 


the  blefllngs  and  acclamations  of  thcfe 

people. 

'  V.'c •!!  then/  fays  Sir  Andrew, «  \v; 
go  off  \\lih  the  pra\\is  and  good- 
wiflies  of  the  1  , 

too  our  healths  will"  be  drunk  at  th.- 
ncxt'alehoufe:  fo  nil  we  fhall  be 
to  vahie  ourfelv.-s  upr-n   is   ti' 
have  promoted  the  trade  of  ihr 
aiii.l  the  <.  xciies  of  the  gc<\ 
ment.     But  how  few  ounces  of  wool 
do  we  fee  upon  the  backs  of  theie  poor 
creatures?  Andwhc;.  .1  next 

fall  in  our  way,  they  will  haru* 
better  drefled;  they  mult  alway- 
in  rags  to  look  like  objeels  of  com- 
paflion.     If  their  families  too  are  fuch 
as  they  are  reprcfented,  it  is  c 
they  cannot  be  better  cloathed, 
muft  be  a  great  deal  worfe  fed  ; 
would   think  potatoes  fhould   be  all 
their  bread,  and  their  drink  the  pure 
element;  and  then  what  goodly  cuf- 
tomers  are  the  farmers  like  to  ha 
their  wool,   corn,    an .'  Such 

cuftomers,  and  fuch  a  consumption, 
cannot  chufe  but  advance  the  landed 
intereir,  and  hold  up  the  rents  of  the 
gentlemen. 

*  But  of  all  men  living,  we  merchants, 
who  live  by  buying  and  felling,  *  . 
never   to   encourage   begg 
goods  which  we  export  are  indeed  the 
product  of  the  lands,  but  much  the 
*  greatolt 
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greateft  part  of  their  value  is  the  la- 
bour of  the  people;  but  how  much  of 
thefe  people's  labour  (hall  we  export 
whilft  we  hire  them  to  fit  (till?  The 
very  alms  they  receive  from  us  are 
the  wages  cf  idlenefs.  I  have  often 
thought  that  no  man  fhould  be  per- 
mitted to  take  relief  from  the  pariih, 
or  to  aik  it  in  the  ftreet,  until  he  has 
fiift  purchafed  as  much  as  poffible  of 
Ms  own  livelihood  by  the  labour  of 
his  own  hands ;  and  then  the  public 
ought  only  to  be  taxed  to  make  good 
the  deficiency.  If  this  rule  wr.s  ilrict- 
ly  obfervedj  we  mould  foe  every  where 
fuch  a  multitude  of  new  labourers,  as 
would  in  all  probability  reduce  the 
prices  of  all  our  manufactures.  It  'is 
the  very  life  of  merchandize  to  buy 
cheap  and  fell  dear.  The  merchant 
ot!  ^ht  to  make  his  outfet  as  cheap  as 
poffible,  that  he  may  find  the  greater 
profit  upon  his  r  .1  nothing 

will  enable  him  to  do  this  like  the 
-.ion  of  the  price  of  labour  upon 
all  our  manufactures.  This  too 
1  be  the  ready  way  to  incrcafe 
the  number  of  our  foreign  markets  : 
the  abatement  of  the  price  of  the  ma- 
nufacture would  pay  for  the  carriage 
of  it  to  more  diftant  countries ;  and 
this  confequence  would  be  equal- 
ly beneficial  both  to  the  landed 
and  trading  interefts.  As  fo  great 
an  a<!.  bouring  hands  would 

produce  this  happy  co.  both 

to  the  merchant  and  the  gentleman ; 
our  liberality  to  common  beggars,  and 
every  o~  he'  obitn.ction  to  the  increafe 
cf  Uborrcrs,  muil  be  equally  perni- 
cious to  both.' 

Sir  Andrew  then  went  on  to  affirm, 
that  the  i  eductipn  of  the  prices  of  our 
manufactures  by  the  addition  of  fo  many 
new  hands,  would  be  no  inconvenience 
to  any  man  :  but  obfervir.g  I  was  fome- 
tlring  ftariled  at  the  afiertion,  he  made 
a  fliort  paufe,  and  then  re  fumed  the  ciif- 
courfe.     *  It  may  feem,"  fays  he,  '  a 
paradox,    that    the    price  of  labour 
fhould  be  reduced  without  an  abate- 
ment of  wages,  or  that  wages  can  be 
abated  without  any  inconvenience  to 
the  labourer,  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
certain  than   that  both  thefe   things 
may  happen.     The  wages  of  the  la- 
bourers make  the  greateft  part  of  the 
price  of  every  thing  that  is  ufeful;  and 
if  in  proportion  with  the  wages  the 
prices  of  all  other  things  fhould  be 
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abated,  every  labourer  with  left 
would  ftill  be  able  to'  purchafe  as 
many  neceflaries  of  life ;  where  then 
would  be  the  inconvenience?  But  the 
price  of  labour  may  be  reduced  by  the 
addition  of  more  hands  to  a  manu- 
facture, and  yet  the  wages  of  perfons 
remain  as  high  as  ever.  The  admira- 
ble Sir  William  Petty  has  given  ex- 
amples of  t-his  in  fome  of  his  writings  : 
one  of  them,  as  I  remember,  is  that 
of  a  watch,  which  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  explain  fo  as  (hall  iiiit  my 
purpofe.  It  is  certain  that  a  fmgle 
watch  could  not  be  mr.de  fo  cheap  in 
proportion  by  one  only  man,  as  a 
hundred  watches  by  a  hundred ;  for 
as  there  Js  a  yaft  variety  in  the  work, 
no  oneperfon  could  equally  fuithim- 
felf  to  all  the  parts  of  it;  the  manu- 
facture would  be  tedious,  and  at  laft 
but  clumfily  performed:  but  if  an 
hundred  watches  were  to  be  made  by 
an  hundred  men,  the  cafes  may  be 
afligne'd  to  one,  the  dials  to  another, 
the  wheels  to  another,  the  fp rings  to 
another,  and  every  other  part  to  a 
proper  i  'hoc  would  be  no 

need   or  ,   any   one  perfon 

with  too  much  variety,  every  one 
would  be  able  to  perform  his  fmgle 
part  with  greater  (kill  and  expedition; 
and  the  hundred  watches  would  be 
finifhed  in  one  fourth  part  of  the  time 
of  the  rait  one,  and  every  one  of  them 
at  one  fourth  part  cf  the  coft,  though 
the  wages  of  every  man  were  equal. 
The  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  ma- 
nufacture would  increafe  the  demand 
of  it,  all  the  fame  hands  would  be 
fr.il!  en, ployed  and  as  well  paid.  The 
fame  rule  will  hold  in  the  cloathing, 
the  (hipping,  and  all  other 
whntfoever.  And  thus  an  addition 
of  hands  to  our  manufactures  will 
only  reduce  the  price  of  thenaj  the  la- 
bourer will  if.il!  have  as  much 
and  will  confequently  be  enabled  to 
purchafe  more  conveniencies  of  life  j 
Co  that  every  intereft  in  the  ration 
would  receive  a  benefit  from  the  in* 
creafe  of  our  working  people. 
*  Befides,  I  fee  no  occafion  for  this 
charity  to  common  beggars,  fince  every 
beggar  is  an  inhabitant  of  a  pavifh, 
and  every  parifli  is  taxed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  own  poor.  For  my 
own  part,  I  cannot  be  mightily  pleafed 
with  the  laws  which  hav«  done  this, 
which  have  provided  better  to  feed 

'thaa 
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'  t'  an  employ  the  poor.     We  1: 

.-hers,  tii. -i  i 

•  after  the  firlt  of  thole  law. 

*  they  were   intuited  with  that  famous 

:— 

.\v,  and  caft  away  care, 
•.-jiJili  i;  bound  to  find  us,  iv'C. 

And  H"  we  will  be  fo  good-natured  as 

t.)  m.untain  tlu-ni  without  work, 

.  tu  d  »  no  Ids  in  return  th:>n  fmg  i.s 

'   \Vii  tt  then?  am  I  again  ft  all  acls  of 
chanty?    God  forbid  !     I  know  of  no 
virtue  in  the  Corp  •!  that  is  in  more 
-.ic  expivllions   recommended  to 
our  pra^icc.     «'   1   \va*  hungry  and 
'  ye  gave  me  no  meat,  thirty  and  ye 
me  no  drink,    naked  and  ye 
1  cloatlud  ;  It  ranger  and  ye 

{  took  m^  not  in,  tick  and  in  prifon  and 
lilted  me  not."  Our  bleffed  Sa- 
viour treats  the  exercife  or  ncglcft  of 
clnrity  towards  a  poor  man,  as  the 
performance  or  breach  of  this  duty 
towards  himll'lf.  1  (hall  endeavour 
to  obey  the  will  of  my  Lord  and 
Matter:  and  therefore  if  an  induftrious 
man  (hall  fubmit  to  the  hardeft  labour 
her  than  endure 
the  iaamc  of  taking  relief  from  the 


parifli,  or  aflcing  it  In  the  ftreet,  this 

and  I  oufijht  to  ! 
. 

c'iti  m 01  oppivfnon,thisis  the  (hanger, 
and  I  ought  to  take  him  in.  If  any 
countryman  of  our  own  is  f.illen  into 
the  hands  of  infidels,  and  live*  in  a 
(late  of  miferablc  captivity,  t'  is  is  the 
man  in  prifon,  and  J  mould  contri- 
bute to  his  ra!ii'.>m.  I  ought  to  give 
to  an  hofpital  of  invalids,  to  recover 
as  imr.y  ufeful  fu!\iecls  as  I  can;  but 
1  fliall  bellow  ro'  e  uf  my  bounties 
upon  an  alms-houfe  of  idle  people; 
and  for  th  :<m  I  flioull 

think  it  a  reproach  to  me  if  I  had 
with-held  my  cha;ity  from  thofe  com- 
mon beggars.  But  we prefcrib* 
tor  rules  than  vc  are  able  to  pn> 
we  are  afhamed  not  to  give  into  the 
miftaken  cuftoms  of  our  country}  but 
at  the  fame  time,  I  cannot  but  think 
it  a  reproach  worfe  than  that  of  com- 
mon (wearing,  that  the  idle  and  the 
abandoned  are  fuffered  in  the  name 
of  Heaven  and  ail  that  is  facred,  to 
extort  from  chriitian  and  tender  minds 
a  fupply  to  a  profligate  way  of  life, 
that  is  always  to  be  f\ipported>  but 
relieved/  Z 
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DRYDIX* 


as  onlv  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  lover  wl'.o  le;ip;\l,  the  perfon  he  leaped 
for,  anil  reining,  in   Hioit,  that  ! 
cither  run-. I   or  killed,   or  maimed  bv 
the  fall.     It  indeed  gives  the  names  of 
fo  many  who  died  by  it,  that  it  woulj 
have  looked  like  a  bill  of  mortality,  InJ 
I  t  ran  dated  it  at   full    length}  I  have 
therefore  made  'in  abridgment  of  ' 
only  extracted  fuch  particular  paflages 
as  Iv.ive  fomething  extraordinary, 
in  the  cafe,  or  in  the  cure,  or  in  the  fate 
of  the  perlbn  who  is  mentioned   in  it. 
After  this   (hort  preface  take  the   ac- 
count as  follows. 

Battus,  the  ft-'  'ras  the  Si- 

cilian,  leaped  for  Bombyca  the  mufi- 
3  L  clan: 


/.<-.   IF    T!V    T  'TTTRIXrs    t    COULD    EASE 

OR    BY    MT  PAINS   THE    fiuD   OF    LOVE 


I  Shall,  in  this  paper,  difcharge  my- 
(elf  of  the  promifc  I  have  made  to 
.Mlic,   by  obliging  them  with  a 
traniiation   of   the  little  Greek  manu- 
Icript,  which  is  laid  to  have  been  a  ]tiece 
of  thofe  records  that  were  preferved  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo,    upon  the  pro- 
montory of  Leucute!  it  is  a  Ihort  hiitory 
of  the  Lover's  Leap,  and  is  infcribed— 
An  account  of  peribns,  male  and  f»- 
male,  who  offered   up  their  vows  in 
the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  in 
th^-  forty -f:xth  Olympiad,  and  leaped 
the  promontory  of  JLeucate  into 
nian  lea,  in  order  to  cure  them- 
•  ^aflion  of  love.' 

..-  very  dry  in  many 
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cian:  got  rid  of  his  paflion  with  the  lofs 
of"  his  right- leg  and  arm,  which  were 
broken  in  the  rail. 

MelilTa,  in  love  with  Baphnis,  very 
much  bruifed,  but  efcaped  with  life. 

Cynifca,  the  wife  of  ^Efchines,  being 
in  love  with  Lycus ;  and  ^Efchines  her 
hufband  being  in  love  with  Eurillaj 
(which  had  made  this  married  couple 
very  uneafy  to  one  another  for  feveral 
years)  both  the  hufband  and  the  wife 
took  the  leap  by  confent ;  they  both  of 
them  efcaped,  and  have  lived  very  hap- 
pily together  ever  fince. 

LarifTa,  a  virgin  of  Theflaly,  deferted 
by  Plexippus,  after  a  courtfhip  of  three 
years  j  fhe  ftood  upon  the  brow  of  the 
promontory  for  fome  time,  and  after 
having  thrown  down  a  ring,  a  bracelet, 
and  a  little  piclure,  with  other  prefents 
which  Hie  had  received  from  Plexippus, 
fiie  threw  herfelf  into  the  lea,  and  was 
taken  up  alive. 

N.  B.  Larifla,  before  fhe  leaped,  made 
an  offering  of  a  filver  Cupid  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo. 

Simwtha,  in  love  with  Daphnis  the 
Myndian,  perifhed  in  the  fall. 

Charixus,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  in 
love  with  Rhodope  the  courtefan,  hav- 
ing fpent  his  whole  eftate  upon  her,  was 
advifed  by  his  fifter  to  leap  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  amour,  but  would  not 
hearken  to  her  until  he  was  reduced  to 
his  laft  talent ;  being  forfaken  by  Rho- 
dope, at  length  refolved  to  take  the  leap. 
Perifhed  in  it. 

Aridseus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Epirus, 
in  love  with  Praxinoe,  the  wife  of  Thef- 
pis,  efcaped  without  damage,  faving 
only  that  two  of  his  fore  teeth  were 
ftrutk  out  and  his  nofe  a  little  flatted. 

Cleora,  a  widow  of  Ephefus,  being 
jnconfolable  for  the  death  of  her  huf- 
band, was  refolved  to  take  this  leap  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  her  pafiion  for  his 
memory  j  but  being  arrived  at  the  pro- 
montory, file  there  met  with  Dimma- 
chus  the  Miltfian,  and  after  a  fhort 
conversation  with  him,  laid  afide  the 
thoughts  of  her  leap,  and  married  him 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

N.B.  Her  widow's  weeds  are  ftili 
feen  hanging  up  in  the  weitern  corner 
of  the  temple. 

Olphis,   the   fifherman,   having   re- 

i  box  on  the  ear  from  Theilylis 

v  before,  and  being  determined  to 

have  no  more  to  do  with  her,  leaped, 

1  with  life. 


Atalanta,  an  old  maid,  whofe  crtifJf/ 
had  feveral  years  before  driven  two  or 
three  defpairing  lovers  to  this  leap ;  be- 
ing now  in  the  fifty- fifth  year  of  her 
age,  and  in  love  with  an  officer  of  Sparta, 
broke  her  neck  in  the  fall. 

Hipparchus  being  pafTionately  fond 
of  his  own  wife,  who  was  enamoured 
of  Bathyllus,  leaped,  and  died  of  hi* 
fall ;  upon  which  his  wife  married  her 
gallant. 

Tettyx,  the  dancing- matter,  in  love 
with  Olympia,  an  Athenian  matron, 
threw  himfelf  from  the  rock  with  great 
agility,  but  was  crippled  in  the  fall. 

Diagoras,  theufurer,  in  love  with  his 
cook-maid  j  he  peeped  feveral  times  over 
the  precipice,  but  his  heart  mifgivin^ 
him,  he  went  back  and  married  her  that 
evening. 

Cinaedus,  after  having  entered  his 
own  name  in  the  Pythian  records,  be- 
ing afked  the  name  of  the  perfon  whom 
he  leaped  for,  and  being  afhamed  to  dii- 
cover  it,  he  was  fet  afide,  and  not  ftif- 
fered  to  leap. 

Eunica,  a  maid  of  Paphcs,aged  nine- 
teen, in  love  with  Eurybates.  Hurt  in 
the  fall,  but  recovered. 

N.B.  This  was  the  fecond  time  of 
her  leaping. 

Hefperus,  a  yoting  man  of  Taren- 
tum,  in  love  with  his  mailer's  daughter* 
Drowned,  the  boats  not  coming  in  foon 
enough  fo  his  relief. 

Sappho,  the  Lefbian,  in  love  with 
Phaon,  arrived  at  the  tempi*  of  Apollo, 
habited  like  a  bride  in  garments  as  white 
as  fnow.  She  were  a  garland  of  myr- 
tle on  her  head,  and  carried  in  her  hand 
the  little  mufical  isttrureent  of  her  own 
invention.  After  having  fung  an  hymn 
to  Apollo,  Ihe  hung  up  her  garland  oft 
one  fide  of  his  altar,  and  her  harp  on  the 
other.  She  then  tucked  up  her  veft- 
ments,  like  a  Spartan  virgin,  and  amidft 
thoufands  of  fpeftators,  who  were 
anxious  for  her  fafety,  and  offered  up 
vows  for  her  deliverance,  marched  di- 
reclly  forwards,  to  the  utmoll  furnmit 
of  the  promontory,  where,  after  having 
repeated  a  ftanza.of  her  own  verfes, 
which  we  could  not  hear,  fhe  threw  her- 
felf off  the  rock  with  fuch  an  intrepidity 
as  was  never  before  obferved  in  any 
who  had  attempted  that  dangerous  leap. 
Many  who  were  prefent  related,  that 
they  fa w  her  fall  into  the  fea,  from 
whence  fhe  never  rofe  again  j  though 
there  were  others  who  affirmed,  that  fhe 

never 
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tterer  cam*  to  the  bottom  of  her  leap, 
but  that  fhc  was  changed  into  a  1'wnn  as 
fhe  fell,  and  that  the/faw  her  Iv 
i:i  the  air  under  that  fhape.  But  whe- 
ther or  no  the  whitenefs  and  fluttering  of 
her  garments  might  not  deceive  thole 
who  looked  upon  her,  or  whether  (he 
might  not  really  he  metamorpholed  into 
•/i n't  muftcal  and  melancholy  bird,  is  ttill 
a  doubt  among  the  Lefbians. 

Alca-us,  the  famous  Lyric  poet,  who 
had  for  fome  time  been  paflionately  in 
love  with  Sappho,  arrived  at  the  promon- 
tory of  Leucate  that  very  evening,  in 


order  to  take  the  leap  upon  her  account ; 
but  heuring  that  Suppho  had  been  there 
before  him,  and  thu  her  bo 
no  when-  fV.uv.d,  he  very  generoufly  la- 
mented   her  fall,  and  is   laid   t 
written   his   hundred   and   twcn\; 
ode  upon  that  occafion. 

Leaped  In  this  Olympiad  150. 
Mules       -     114. 
Females    -     ^^6 
Cure:!    -----      izo 
Miles         -        51 
Females    •       69 

C 


NQ  CCXXXIV.    WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER  28. 

VZLLEM  IN    AMICITIA  SIC   ZRRABIMUS. 

HOR.  SAT.  in.  L.  I.  v.  4.1. 

X  WISH   THIS  ERROR   IK  OUR   FRIINDSHIP  REIGN't).  CxKCCK* 


YO  U  very  often  hear  people,  after 
a  ftory  has  been  told  with  foine 
entertaining  circumltances,  tell  it  over 
again  with  particulars  that  deltroy  the 
jett,  but  give  light  into  the  truth  of  the 
narration.  This  fort  of  veracity,  though 
it  is  impertinent,  his  ibmethin-gami.ibie 
in  it,  becaufe  it  proceeds  from  t! 
of  truth,  even  in  frivolous  occafion;.  If 
fuch  honeit  amendments  do  not  promile 
an  agreeable  companion,  they  do  a  lin- 
cere  friend  ;  for  which  reafon  one  fhould 
allow  them  fo  much  of  our  time,  if  we 
fall  into  their  company,  as  to  let  us 
right  in  matters  that  can  do  us  no  man- 
ner of  harm,  whether  the  fads  be  one 
way  or  the  other.  Lyes  which  are  told 
out  of  arrogance  and  oftentation  a  man 
fliould  dete6t  in  his  own  defence,  becaufe 
he  (hould  not  be  triumphed  over;  lyes 
which  are  told  out  of  malice  he  (hould 
cxpofe,  both  for  his  own  fake  and  that 
of  the  relt  of  mankind,  bccaul'e  every 
man  mould  rife  againft  a  common  ene- 
my: but  the  officious  liar  many  have 
argued  is  to  be  excufed,  becaufe  it  does 
fome  man  good,  and  no  man  hurt.  The 
man  who  made  more  than  ordinary  fpeed 
from  a  fight  in  which  the  Athenians 
were  beaten,  and  told  them  they  had  ob- 
tained a  complete  viclory,  and  put  the 
whole  city  into  the  utmoft  joy  and  exul- 
tation, was  checked  by  the  magiftrates 
for  his  falfehood ;  but  excufed  himfelf  by 
faying — '  O  Athenians!  am  I  your  ene- 
'  my  becaulbl  gave  you  two  happy  days  ?' 
This  fellow  did  to  a  whole  people  what 


an  acquaintance  of  mine  does  every 
day  he  lives  in  fome  eminent  degree  to 
particular  perions.  He  is  ever  Ivincr 
prnple  into  good  humour;  and,  as  Plato 
fuiu,  it  is  allowable  in  phyficians  to  lye 
to  their  patients  to  kerp  up  their  fpirits, 
I  am  half  doubtful  whether  my  friend's 
behaviour  is  not  as  exculeable.  His 
manner  is  to  exprefs  li'imf-lf  furprifed 
at  the  chearful  countenance  of  a  man 
whom  he  obferves  diffident  of  himfelf; 
and  generally  by  that  means  makes  his 
lye  a  truth.  He  will,  as  if  he  did  not 
know  any  thing  of  the  circumstance, 
alk  one  whom  he  knows  at  variance 
with  another,  what  is  the  meaning  that 
Mr.  Such-a-one,  naming  his  adverlary, 
does  not  applaud  him  with  that  hearti. 
nef's which  formerly  he  has  heard  him? 
'  He  faid  indeed,'  continues  he,  •  I 

*  would  rather  have  that  man  for  my 
'  friend  than  any  man  in  England;  but 

*  for  an  enemy — '   This  melts  the  per- 
fon  Jie  talks  to,  who  expected  nothing 
but  downright  raillery  from  that  fide. 
According  as  he  fers  his  praftices  fuc- 
ceed,  he  goes  to  the  oppofite  party,  ami 
tells    him,  he  cannot   imagine  how   it 
happens    that   Ibme  people   know  one 
another  fo  little;  'you  ipoke  withfo  much 
'  coldnefsof  a  gentleman  who  faid  more 
'  good  of  you,  than,  let  me  tell  you,  any 

*  man  living  deftrves.'    The  fuccefs  of 
one  of  thefe  incidents  was,  that  tht  next 
time  that  one  of  the  adverfaries  fpieci 
the  other,  he  hems  after  him   in   the 
public  focet,  and  they  mult  crack  a 
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bottle  at  the  next  tavern,  that  ufed  to 
turn  out  of  the  other's  way  to  avoid  one 
another's  eye- {hot.  He  will  tell  one 
beauty  fhe  was  commended  by  another; 
nay,  he  will  'ay  flie  gave  the  woman  he 
Ipeaks  to,  the  preference  in  a  particular 
for  which  me  herfeH  is  admired.  The 
pleafanteit  confuGon  imaginable  is  made 
through  the  whole  town  by  my  friend's 
indirect  offices;  you  mall  have  a  viiit  re- 
turned after  a  half  year's  abfence,  and 
mutual  railing  at  each  other  every  day 
of  that  time.  They  meet  with  a  thou- 
fand  lamentations  for  ib  long  a  fepara- 
tion,  each  party  naming  herfelf  for  the 
greateft  delinquent,  if  the  other  can 
pofiibly  be  to  guuu1  as  ta  forgive  her, 
which  me  has  no  reaibn  in  the  world, 
but  from  the  knowledge  of  her  goodnefs, 
to  hone  for.  Very  often  a  whole  train 
of  railers  of  each  fide  tire  their  horfes  in 
letting  matters  right  which  they  have 
laid  during  the  war  between  the  parties; 
and  a  whole  circle  of  acquaintance  are 
put  into  a  thoufand  pleading  pailions 
and  feutimerits,  in(tead  of  the  pangs  of 
anger,  envy,  detraction,  and  malice. 

The  worit  evil  I  ever  obfervcd  this 
jnan's  falfliood  occafion,  has  been  that 
he  turned  detraction  into  flattery.  He 
is  well  Ikilled  in  the  manners  of  the 
world,  and  by  overlooking  what  men 
really  are,  he  grounds  his  artifices  upon 
what  they  have  a  mind  to  be.  Upon 
this  foundation,  if  two  diftant  friends 
ar«i  brought  together,  and  the  cement 
learns  to  be  weak,  he  never  ieib  until 
hi  finds  new  appearances  to  take  off  all 
remains  of  ill-will,  and  that  by  new 
rnilunderftandings  they  are  thoroughly 
reconciled. 

TO    THE    SPECTATOR. 
SIR,  DEVONSHIRE,  MOV.  14,   lyil, 

ryHERE  arrived  in  this  neighbour- 
-*•  hood  two  days  ago  one  of  your  gay 
gentlemen  of  the  town,  who  being  at- 
tended at  his  entry  with  a  fervent  of 
his  own,  ^helices  a  countryman  he  had 
taken  up  for  a  grade,  excited  the  curio- 
fity  of  the  village  to  learn  whence  and 
what  he  might,  be.  The  countryman, 
to  whom  they  apyiied  as  moil  eaf.y  of 
accei's.  knew  little  more  than  that  the 
gentleman  came  from  London  to  travel 
and  ie?  fafnions,  and  was,  as  he  heard 
fay,  a  free-thinker:  what  religion  that 
Ku'ght  lv,  he  could  not  tell;  and  for  his 
owii  parr,  if  they  had  not  told  him.  the 


man-  was  a  free-thinker,  he  ihould  have 
guefled,  by  his  way  of  talking,  he  was 
a  little  better  than  a  heathen;  excepting 
only  that  he  had  been  a  good  gentleman 
to  him,  and  made  him  drunk  twice  in 
one  day,  over  a^id  above  what  they  had 
bargained  for. 

1  do  not  look  upon  the  fimplicity  of 
this,  and  feveral  odd  inquiries  with 
which  I  fliall  not  trouble  you  to  be  won- 
dered at;  much  leis  can  I  think  that  our 
youths  of  fine  wit,  and  enlarged  under- 
ftandings,  have  any  reafun  to  laugh. 
There  is  no  neceflily  that  every  'iqt.iie 
in  Great  Britain  fliould  know  what  the 
word  Free-thinker  itancls  for;  but  it 
were  much  to  be  wiflied,  that  they  who 
value  themfelves  upon  that  conceited 
title  were  a  little  better  inltrucled  in 
what  it  ought  to  ftand  for;  and  that  they 
would  not  perfuade  themfelves  a  man  is 
really  and  truly  a  free  thinker  in  any 
tolerable  fenfe,  merely  by  virtue  of  his 
being  an  atheift,  or  an  infidel  of  any 
other  diitinclion.  It  may  be  doubted 
with  good  reafon,  whether  there  ever 
was  in  nature  a  more  abjecl,  flavifh, 
and  bigotted  generation,  than  the  tribe 
of  Beaux  Efprits,  at  prefent  fo  prevail- 
ing in  this  ifland.  Their  pretenfion  to 
be  free-thinkers,  is  no  other  than  rakes 
have  to  be  free-livers,  and  favages  to 
be  free-men;  that  is,  they  can  think 
whatever  they  have  s>  mind  to,  and  give 
themfelves  up  to  whatever  conceit  the 
extravagancy  of  their  inclination,  or 
their  fancy,  mall  fuggeft ;  they  can  think 
as  wildly  as  they  talk  and  ail:,  and  will 
not  endure  that  their  wit  mould  be  ccn- 
trouled  by  fuch  formal  things  as  decency 
and  common  fenfe:  deduction,  coher- 
ence, confiftency,  and  all  the  rulfes  of 
reafon,  they  accordingly  difdain,  as  too 
precife  and  mechanical  for  men  of  a  li- 
beral education, 

This,  as  far  as  I  could  ever  learn- 
fro  m  their  writings,  or  my  own  obfer- 
vation,  is  a  true  account  of  the  Britifh 
free-thinker.  Our  viiitant  here,  who 
gave  occaiion  to  this  paper,  has  brought 
with  him  a  newfyftem  of  common  fenfe, 
the  particulars  of  which  I  am  not  yet 
acquainted  with,  but  will  lofe  no  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  myfelf  whether  it 
contains  any  thing  worth  Mr.  Specta- 
tor's notice.  In  the  rr,ean  time,  Sir,  I 
cannot  but  think  it  would  be  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  if  you  would  take 
this  fubjecl  into  your  own  coniidera- 
tjoflj  and  convince  the  hopeful  youth  of 
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,*ur  nation,  that  licentioulhefs   is  not 
,,n;  or,  it  :  -ill  not 

be  undeiltuod,  tliat  a  picjudice  t  . 


<>t  impartiality.     J  ar 
youi  moll  hurub; 
•!•' 


N°  CCXXXV.     THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER  29. 

•  if  OFULARKS 

VIMCINTEM  STRZP1TUS— •  HoR.   ARS  PoET.    V.  "l. 

AWZS    THE   TUMULTUOUS   NOISES  OF    THE   PIT.  RoSCOMMOH. 


THERE  is  nothing  which  lies  more 
within  the  province  oi 
nublic  (hows  ami   diverfions;  and 
^is  among  thefe  there  are  none  which  can 
pretend  to  vie  with  thole  elegant  enter- 
tainment.; that  are  exhibited  in  our  thea- 
1  think  it  particularly  incumbent 
en  me  to  take  notice  of  every  thi*:^  that 
'.    in  fuch  numerous  and  re- 
It  is  oblerved,  that  of  late  years  there 
-ii  a  certain  peillm  in  the  upper 
.  of  the  play-houfe,  who  when  he 
is  pleafed  with  any  thing   that  is  acted 
upon  the  Mage,  exprelTts   his  approba- 
tion by  a  loud  knock  upon  the  benches 
or  the  wainfcot,  which  may  be  heard 
over  the  whole  theatre.     This  perloii  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
'    fiunk- maker  in  the  Upper-gallery.' 

:er  it  be,  that  the  blow  I:. 
on  thefe  occalions  rell-mhles  that  which 
.1  heard  in  the  (hops  of  fuch  arti- 
or  tliat  he  was  fuppofed  to  have 
i  real  trunk-maker,  who  after  the 
piniihingof  his  day's  work,  ui'ed  to  un- 
bend his  mind  at  thefe  public  diverfions 
with  his  hammer  in  his  hand,  I  c.mnot 
certainly  tell.  There  are  fume,  1  know, 
\vh.5  have  been  fool  ill)  enough  to  ima- 
gine it  is  a  fpirit  which  haunts  the  up- 
per gallery,  and  from  time  to  time 
makes  thole  rlrange  noifes;  and  the  ra- 
.ther  becaufe  he  is  obferved  to  be  louder 
than  ordinary  every  time  the  ghoft  of 
Hamlet  appears.  Others  have  reported, 
that  it  is  a  dumb  man,  who  has  chofen 
this  way  of  uttering  himfelf  when  he  is 
tranfported  with  any  thing  he  fees  or 
hears.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  the 
play-houfe  thunderer,  that  exerts  him- 
ielf  after  this  manner  in  the  upper  gal- 
lery when  he  has  nothing  to  da  upon 
the  roof. 

But  having  made  it  my  bufinefs  to  get 
Jhe  bell  information  I  could  in  a  matter 
pf  this  moment,  I  find  that  the  ti  unk- 


maker,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  is  a 
large  black  man,  whom  nobody  k 
He  generally  leans  forward  on  a  huge 
oaken  plant  with  great  attention  t 

tlut  pallls  upon  the  ftage.     He  is 
never  feen  to  fmilcj  but  up-.n  h 
any  thing  that  plcafes  him,  he  t.:! 
his  ItafY  with  both  hands,  and  lays  tt 
upon  the  next  piece  of  timber  that  Hands 
in  his  way  with  exceeding  vehemence: 
after  which  he  compofes  himfeif  in  his 
former  pofture,  until  fuch  timeasfomcr 
thing  new  fets  him  again  at  work. 

It  has  been  obferved,   his  blow  is  fi> 
well-timed,  that  the  moll  judicious  en- 
tic  could  never  except  againll  it. 
foon  as  any  fliining  thought  is  ex,          ; 
in  the  poet,  or  any  unccrr 
appears  in  the  aftor,  he  fmites  tin  I         i 
or  wainfcot.     If  the  audience  d 
concur  with  him,  he  irnites  a  feconc] 
time,  and  if  the  audience  is   not  yet 
awaked,    looks  round  him  with 
wrath,  and  repeats  the  blow  a  third  tim.^ 
which  never  fails  to  produce  the  claii. 
netimes  lets  the  audience  begin  the 
clap  of  themfelves,  and  at  the  conclniioa 
of  their  applaule  ratifies  it  with  a  iingle 
thwack. 

He  is  of  fo  great  ufe  to  the  play-houf:, 
that  it  is  laid  a  former  direftor 
upon  his  not  being  able  to  pay  his  at- 
tendance by  reafon  of  ficknefs,  kept  one 
in  pay  to  officiate  for  him  until  fucli 
time  as  he  recovered  j  but  the  perfon  la 
employed,  though  he  laid  about  him 
with  incredible  violence,  did  it  in  fuch 
wrong  places,  that  the  audience  loon, 
found  out  that  it  was  not  their  oh!  : 
the  trunk- maker. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  he  hns  not 
yet  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour  tin's  fea- 
Ibn.     lie  fome times  plies  at  the  oprraj 
and    upon   Nicolini's   fii  ft    appc:; 
was  faidfohavedemolimed  three  bencht.s 
in  the  fury  of  his  applaule.      }•' 
broken  half  a  dozen  oaken  planks  upon 
V^\ 
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Dogget,  and  feldom  goes  away  from  a 
tragedy  of  Shakeipeare,  without  1, 
the  wainfcot  extremtly  matt 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at 
his  obftreperous  approbation,  but  very 
chearfully  repair  at  their  own  coft  what- 
ever damages  he  makes.  They  haH  once 
a  thought  of  ere6ting  a  kind  of  wooden 
anvil  for  his  ufe,  that  fhouid  be  made  of 
a  very  founding  plank,  in  order  to  ren- 
der his  ftrokes  more  tftep  and  mellow; 
but  as  this  might  not  have  bex-n  diilin- 
guifhed  from  the  mufic  of  a  kettle- 
drum, the  project  was  laid  aiidc. 

In  the  mean  while,  I  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  the  great  ufe  it  is  to  an  audi- 
ence, that  a  perfon  fhonld  thus  prefide 
over  their  heads  like  the  director  of  a 
concert,  in  order  to  awaken  their  atten- 
tion, and  beat  time  to  their  applaufesj 
or,  to  raife  my  fimile,  I  have  fometimes 
fancied  the  trunk-maker  in  the  upper 
gallery  to  be  like  Virgil's  paler  of  the 
winds,  feated  upon  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, who  when  he  ftruck  his  fceptre 
upon  the  iideof  it,  row  fed  an  hurricane, 
and  fet  the  whole  cavern  in  an  uproar. 

It  is  certain  the  trunk- maker  has  faved 
many  a  good  play,  and  brought  many  a 
graceful  ac^or  into  reputation,  who 
would  not  otherwife  have  been  taken 
notice  of.  It  is  very  vifible,  as  the  au- 
dience is  not  a  little  abafhed,  if  they  find 
themfelves  betrayed  into  a  clap,  when 
their  friend  in  the  u;  per  gallery  does  not 
come  into  it;  fo  the  aclors  do  not  value 
themfelves  upon  the  clap,  but  regard  it 
as  a  mere  brutumfulmen,  or  empty  noife, 
when  it  has  not  the  found  of  the  oaken 
plant  in  ir.  I  know  it  has  been  given 
out  by  thofe  who  are  enemies  to  the 
trunk-maker,  that  he  has  fometimes 
bjen  bribed  to  be  in  th&  intereft  of  a  bad 


poet  or  a  vicious  player;  b\it  thr 
lurmife  which  has  no  foundation 
iirokes  are  always  juft,  and  his  admoni- 
tions (eafonable;  he  does  not  deal  about 
his  blows  at  random,  but  always  hits 
the  right  nail  upon  the  head.  The  in- 
exprefiible  force  wherewith  he  lays  them 
on,  fufuciently  /hews  the  evidence  and 
ftrengch  of  his  conviction.  His  zeal  for 
ngood  author  is  indeed  outrageous,  and 
breaks  down  every  fence  and  partition, 
tvery  board  and  plank,  that  llands  with- 
in the  expreffion  of  his  apphufe. 

As  I  do  not  care  for  terminating  my 
thoughts  in  barren  fpeculations,  or  in 
reports  of  pure  matter  of  facl,  without 
drawing  fomcthing  from  them  for  tie 
advantage  of  my  countrymen,  I  (haH 
take  the  liberty  to  make  an  humble  pro- 
pofal,  that  whenever  the  trunk-maker 
mail  depart  this  life,  or  whenever  lie 
dial  I  have  loft  the  fpring  of  his  arm  by 
ficknefs,  old  age,  infirmity,  or  the  like, 
fome  able-bodied  critic  mould  be  ad- 
vanced to  this  poft,  and  have  a  compe- 
tent falary  fettled  on  him  for  life,  to  be 
furnifhed  with  bamboos  for  operas, 
crab  tree- cudgels  for  comedies,  and  oak- 
en plants  for  tragedy,  at  the  public  ex- 
pence.  And  to  the  end  that  this  place 
mould  be  always  difpofed  of  according 
to  merit,  I  would  have  none  preferred  to 
it,  who  has  not  given  convincing  proofs 
both  of  a  found  judgment  and  a  ftrong 
arm,  and  who  could  not,  upon  occafion, 
either  knock  down  an  ox,  or  write  a 
comment  upon  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 
In  fhort,  I  would  have  him  a  due  com- 
pofition  of  Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  fo 
rightly  qualified  for  th;s  important  of- 
fice, that  the  trunk-maker  may  not  be 
mi  (Ted  by  our  poilerity.  Q 


N°  CCXXXVI.    FRIDAY,   NOVEMBER  30 


DARE    JURA   MARIT1S. 


WITH   LAWS   CONNUBIAL   TYRANTS   TO   RESTRAIN. 


SPECTATOR, 

U  have  not  fpoken  in  fo  direcT: 
a  manner  upon  the  fubjecl  of 
Marriage  as  that  important  cafe  deferves. 
It  would  not  be  improper  to  oblerve 
upon  the  peculiarity  in  the  youth  of 
Great  Britain,  of  railing  and  laughing 
at-  that  inftitution;  and  when  they  fall 
into  it,  from  a  profligate  habit  of  mind, 


being  infenfible  of  the  fatisfaclion  in 
that  way  of  life,  and  treating  their  wives 
with  the  moft  barbarous  difrefpech 

.Particular  circumftances  and  caft  of 
temper,  muft  teach  a  man. the  probabi- 
lity of  mighty  uneafinefies  in  that  ftate, 
for  unqueltionaUly  ibme  there  are  whofe 
very  diipofitions  are  ftrangtly  averfe  to 
conjugal  friqndfhipi  but  no  one,  I  be- 
lie Vf, 
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tave,  i*  by  hiu  o-  Complexion 

prom} 

for  no  reaion   b'.r 

to  him:  and  can  there  1  nu.ie 

:.:ik  a  ni:in  io  inn 
Jowhikowndillin. 

.n,   thin   returning  evil  for 

good   in  fo  open  a  manner,  as  that  of 

it  with  un  - 

kindnds,  who  has  had  io  good  an  opi- 
nion of  him  as  to  believe  what  lie  (aid 

3  to  one  of  the  greatelt  cu; 
of  life,  by  delivering   i.-.-r   ':. 
this  world   to   !':- 

:  ot  th.it  man  Kr 

to  all  manner  of  humanity,  who  on 
deceive  a  \\oin.iM  with  ^es  of 

.n  and  kindneis,  for  no  oil- 
but  to  toruvnt  1. 
authority  ?  Is  ar > 

his  honoui 

lis  proiuiies, 

; j  nothing  but  that  can  oblige  him 
to  it,  to  become  afterwards  fa  lie  to  his 
word,  and  b»:  :;lone  the  occahon  of  rm- 
happineishe'  but  lately 
pretended  was  dearer  to  him  than  his 
own  ?  Ousjht  fuch  a  one  to  be  trufted  in 
his  common  affairs,  or  treated  but  as 

hole  honelty  conlirkd  only  in  his 
incapacity  of  being  otherwift? 

.e  is  one  cauie  of  this  ufage  no 
Icfs  abfurd  than  common,  which  tikes 
place  among  the  more  unthinking  men; 
and  that  is  the  defire  to  appear  to  their 
tViends  free  and  at  libel ty,  and  without 
thole  trammels  they  have  fo  much  ridi- 
culed. To  avoid  this  they  fly  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  grow  tyrants  that 
.  Becaufe  au  un- 

controulablc  comnnnd  of  their  own  ac- 
tiors  is  a  cvrciin  lign  of  intire  domi- 
nion, they  will  not  fo  much  as  recede 

*he  government  even  in  or.emufcle 
cf  th-.ir  faces.     A  kind  look  they  be- 
lieve vfjuld  be  fawning,  and  a  civil  an- 
fuperiority.     To  this 

•-•e  aitribtite  an  auiterity  they  be- 
(riy  in  every  aition  :  what  but  this  can 
p-jt  a  man  out  of  humour  in  his  wifVa 
company,  though  he  is  fo  diftinguifh- 
ingly  phafar.t  cvrry  where  elfe?  The 
buternefs  of  his  replies,  and  the  feverity 
of  his  frowns  to  the  tcnderell  of 
clearly  denionrtrate,  thnt  an  ill-ground- 
€,i  fear  of  being  thought  too  fub;: 
is  at  the  bottom  of  this,  as  I  am  willing 
it,  arRclcd  morofenef*;  but  if  it 
be  fuch  only,  put  on  to  convince  h'«  ;ic- 


him  take  care  of, 

lent  iv<i;  h:s  (eemiog 

r.iees    grov- 
and,  it  it  «loth  n<  :c  the 

us  of  his  \%  i  I'rom  him, 

make  both  him  and  her  more  mi. 
than  if  it  reully  did  Co. 

However  inconfiftent  it  may  appear, 
t<>  be  thought  a  well  i 
no    fm  LD  this  clowi    ''\ 

viour:  a  dilcourfe  tlm   i    ic  p. 
good-breeding  towards  a   lev  n 
^i^ 

this  fort  of  gentlemen.     Could^t. 
once  convince  them,  that  to  be  c' 
not   beneath  th 

...in,    nor    even  tt-nti 
towards   one   who  would   make 
ciprocal,  iKtrays  any  i 
nacy  tliat  the  molt  malculinc  dilpoiition 

•e  afhamed  of  j  could  you  iatisfy 
them  of  the  generofity  of  voluntary 
civility,  and  the  greatnels  of  foul  that 
is  conspicuous  in  benevolence  without 
immediate  obligations;  could  you  re- 
commend to  people's  practice  the  fay- 
ing of  the  gentleman  quoted  in  one  of 
your  fpeculations,  '  That  he  thought 
4  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  mak«  the 
*  inclinations  of  a  woman  of  merit  go 
'  along  with  her  duty:"  could  you,  I 
fay,  peifuade  thefe  men  of  the  beauty 
and  reafonablenefs  of  this  lort  of  b-j- 
haviour,  I  have  fo  much  charity  for 
fome  of  them  at  kaft,  to  believe  you 
would  convince  them  of  a  thing  they 
are  only  afhamed  to  allow:  belides,  you 
would  recommend  that  (late  in  it's  nueft, 
and  conlequently  it's  mod  agreeable 
coloursj  and  the  gentlemen  who  have 
for  any  time  been  fuch  profefTed  enemies 
to  it,  when  occufion  fhould  lerve,  would 
return  you  their  thanks  for  nmfting 
their  inter  (i  in  prevailing  over  their  pre- 
judices. M.Mi.ije  in  general  would  by 
tliis  means  he  a  more  ealy  and  comfor- 
table condition;  the  huib.iiid  would  be 
no  where  fo  well  latibfud  ;i^  in  his  own 
inrlour,  nor  the  wife  fo  ple;»funi  as  in 
the  company  of  her  hulband:  a  ddire 
of  beiog  agreeable  in  the  lovir  would 
be  incrcafed  in  the  hulbmd,  nnd  the 
millr.  '  amiable  by  becoming 

the  wife.  B. tides  all  which,  1  am  apt 
to  believe  wo  Ihould  rind  the  race  of  men 
grow  wifer  as  their  progenitors  grew 
kinder,  and  the  affection  of  their  parents 
would  be  confpicuous  in  the  wildom  of 

.InUienj  in  Ihort,  men  would  in 
general 
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general   be  much  better  humoured  than 
they  are,  did  not  they  fo  frequently  ex- 
the  worlr.  turns   of  their  temper 
where  they  ought  to  exert  the  beft. 

MR.   SPECTATOR) 

T  Am  a -woman  who  left  the  admiration 
"*•  of  this  whole  town,  to  throw  myfelf, 
for  love  of  wealth,  into  the  arms  of  a 
fool.  When  I  married  him,  I  could 
have  had  any  one  of  feveral  men  of  fenfe 
who  languished  for  me;  but  my  cafe  is 
itift.  I  believed  my  fuperior  underftand- 
ing  wtffed  form  him  into  a  traceable 
creatd*:  But,  alas,  my  fpouie  has 
cunning  and  fufpicion,  the  infeparable 
companions  of  little  minds;  and  every 
attempt  I  make  to  divert,  by  putting  on 
an  agreeable  air,  a  fudden  chearfulnefs, 
or  kind  behaviour,  he  looks  upon  as  the 
firft  afts  towards  an  infurreclion  againft 
his  undeferved  dominion  over  me.  Let 
every  one  who  is  ftill  to  choofe,  and 
hopes  to  govern  a  fool,  remember, 

TRISTISSA. 


ST.  MARTINS,    NOVEMBER  25. 
MR.   SPECTATOR. 


is  to  complain  of  an  evil  prnc- 
-*•  tice  which  I  think  very  well  defends 
a  redrefs,  though  you  have  not  as  yet 
taken  any  notice  of  it  :  if  you  mention 
it  in  your  paper,  it  may  perhaps  have  a 
very  good  effecl.  What  I  mean  is  the 
dilhubance  fome  people  give  to  others 
at  church,  by  their  repetition  of  the  pray- 
ers, after  the  minifter,  and  that  not  only 
in  the  prayers,  but  alfo  the  abfolution 
and  the  commandments  fare  no  better, 
which  are  in  a  particular  manner  the 
prieft's  office:  this  I  have  known  done 
in  fo  audible  a  manner,  that  fometimes 
their  voices  have  been  as  loud  to  his. 
As  Jitttle  as  you  would  think  it,  this  is 
frequently  done  by  people  feemingly  de- 
vout. This  irreligious  inadvertency  is 
a  thing  extremely  offenfive;  but  I  do 
not  recommend  it  as  a  thing  I  give  you 
liberty  to  ridicule,  but  hope  it  may  be 
amended  by  the  bare  mention. 

Sir,  your  very  humble  fervant, 
T  T.  S. 


CCXXXVIT.    SATURDAY,     DECEMBER    r. 

VISU   CARENTEM   MAGNA  PARS    TERI   LATET.  SENECA  IN  OEDIP. 

TRUTH   IS   IN   A   GREAT     MEASURE     CONCEALED   FROM   THE   BLIND. 


IT  is  very  reafonable  to  believe,  that 
part  of  the  pleaiure  which  happy 
minds  (hall  «-nioy  in  a  future  ftate,  will 
ariie  from  an  enlarged  contemplation  of 
the  divine  wifdom  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  and  a  diicovery  of  the  fecret 
and  amazing  tteps  of  Providence,  from 
..inning  to  the  end  of  time.  No- 
icems  to  be  an  entertainment  more 
adapted  to  the  natuie  of  man,  if  we  con* 
Jiderthatcuriolity  is  one  of  theftrongeft 
and  molt  lafting  appetites  implanted  in 
•us,  and  that  admiration  is  one  ot  our 
moit  pleafm'g  palfions;  and  what  a  per- 
petual fuccelfion  of  enjoyments  will  be 
afforded  to  both  thefe,  in  a  fcene  fo  large 
and  various,  as  fhall  then  be  laid  open 
to  our  view  in  the  fociety  of  fuperior 
fpirits,  who  perhaps  will  join  with  us  in 
io  delightful  a  proipeft  ! 

It  is  not  impoffible,  on  the  contrary, 
that  part  of  the  puruihment  of  fuch  as  are 
excluded  from  bliis,  may  confift,  not 
only  in  their  being  denied  this  privilege, 
tat"  in  having.  ikeir  appetites  'at  die  fame 


time  vaftly  increafed,without  any  fatisfac- 
tion  afforded  to  them.  In  thefe,  the  vain 
purfuit  of  knowledge  (hall,  perhaps,  add 
to  their  infelicity,  and  bewilder  them  in- 
to labyrinths  of  error,  darknels,  dii- 
traction,  and  uncertainty  of  every  thing 
but  their  own  evil  ftate.  Milton  ha? 
thus  reprefented  the  fallen  angels  renfon- 
ing  together  in  a  kind  of  refpite  from  their 
torments,  and  creating  to  themfelves  :* 
new  difquiet  amidft  their  very  amnfe- 
ments;  he  could  not  properly  have  de- 
(bribed  the  fports  of  condemned  fpii'it*, 
without  that  caft  of  horror  and  melan- 
choly he  has  fojudicioufly  mingled  with 
them. 

Others  apart  fat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reafon''c3  high 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  ,'ate< 
Fixt  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  abfolute, 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  loft. 

In  otir  prefent  condition,  which  is  a 

middle  ftate,  our  miiuU  are,  as  it  were-, 

chequered 
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chequered  with  t:  (hood;  an.l 

;d  our 

npolHble  hut  our 
.•ullcs. 

•Miikind  in  thi>  , 
.0   net  than  to  know,   their 
i  of  knowledge    is  dealt,  to  them 
,!y. 

ice  it  is,  that  the  reafon  of 
tlit-  inquiUtive  has  !<>  long  IK 
with  diificultie-s  in  accounting   for  the 
promitcuoiH  iliilribution   of   good    and 

>   the  virtuous  and  the  wi. 

•this  world.     From  hence  coino  all  thofe 

,  pathetic  complaints  of  lo  many  tragical 

events,   which    happen   to   the  wife  and 

:    fucli  furpriling    pro- 

Ipi-niy,  which  is  often  the  rcNeira  of  the 

guilty   £*•:   tin-  foolifh;  that    reafon   is 

i,  and  at  a  lols  what 

e  upon    fo  myfterious  a  dif- 

Plato  exprefi'es  his  abhorrence  of  forne 

_ts,  which  feem  to  re- 

.1   the  gods  as  the  authors  of  in- 

jiiftjcc;  and  lays  it  down  as  a  principle, 

that  whatever  is  permitted  to  befal  a  jult 

man,  whether  poverty,  ficknefs,  or  any 

of  thi-  .vhich  feem  to  be  evils, 

(hall    either  in   life  or  death  conduce  to 

his  good.     My  reader  will  obll-rve  how 

Vie  this  maxim  is  to  what  we  find. 

a  greater  authority.  Seneca 

a  difcourfe  purpofely  on  this 

fubieft,  in  which  he   takes  pains,  after 

•trine  of  ^ie  Stoics,  to  fliew  that 

adverfity   is   not   in  itfclf  an  evil;  and 

mentions  a  noble  faying  of  Demetrius, 

'.  That  nothing  would  be  more  unhappy 

*  than  '  a    man  who  had    ntver  known 

*  affliction.'      He   compares   prolperity 
to  the  indulgence  of  a  fond  mother  to  a 
child,  which  often  proves  his  ruin;  but 
the  affection  of  the  divine  Being  to  that 
of  a  wile   father  who  would  have  his 
fons   exercifed  wilh  labour,  difappoint- 
ment,  and    pain,  that  they  may  gather 
fhength   and    improve    their    fortitude. 
On  this  occafion  thephilolbpher  rifes  in- 
to   that    celebrated    lentimcnt— '    That 
'  there  is  not  on  earth  a  fpcclacle  more 
'  worthy  t'ue  regard  ol  I  intent 

*  on  his  works  than   a  brave  man  lu:>e- 
'  rior   to  his   futferings;'   to  which  he 
adds,  that  it  mull  be  a  pleuiure   to  Ju- 
piter himfelf  to  look  down  from  heaven, 
and  fee  Cato,  amid f I  the  ruins  of  his 
country,  preferving  his  integrity. 

'    This  th,-  appear  yet  more 

reasonable,  if  we'ccnfiUa  human  life  as 


a  ftate   of  prol>ation,  ::ity  a* 

' 
• 

But  \viut    I    would  chiefly  infift  on 

>  judge  of  the  counlclt 
byvrHi«    ,  -  little 

arrives  at  our  knowledge,  and  even  that 
little  wt-  diiccrn  iinperfe£Uy }  or  accord- 
ing to  the  ire  in  holy  writ, 
'  We  fee  but  in  part,  and  as  in  a  glafs 
'  darkly/  It  is  to  be  confidcred  that 
nee  in  it's  ceconomy  regards  the 
whole  fyrtem  of  time,  and  things  to- 
gether, fo  that  \ve  cannot  difcover  the 
beautiful  connexion  between  incidents 
which  lie  widely  feparated  in  time,  and 
by  lofing  fo  many  links  of  the  chaint 
our  reafonings  become  broken  and  im- 
perfe6l.  Thus  thofe  parts  of  the  moral 
world  which  have  not  an  abfolute,  may 
yet  have  a  relative  beauty,  in  refpecl  of 
fome  other  parts  concealed  from  us,  but 
open  to  his  eye  before  whom  '  palt, 
'  prefent,  and  to  come,'  are  fct  together 
in  one  point  of  view:  and  thofe  events, 
the  permiflion  of  which  fcems  now  to 
nccufe  his  goodnefs,  may  in  th.e  con- 
fummation  of  things  both  magnify  his 
gcoclnefs,  and  exalt  his  wifdom.  And 
this  is  enough  to  check  our  prefumption, 
fince  it  is  in  vain  to  apply  our  meafures 
of  regularity  to  matters  of  which  wo 
know  neither  the  antecedents  nor  the 
coniequents,  the  beginningnor  the  end. 
I  rtiall  relieve  my  readers  from  this 
abttracled  thought,  by  relating  here  a 
Jewifli  tradition  concerning  Mofe$, 
which  feeir.s  to  be  a  kind  of  parable, 
illuftrating  what  I  have  lad  mentioned. 
That  great  prophet,  it  is  laid,  was  called 
up  by  a  voice  from  heaven  to  the  top  of 
a  mountain;  where,  in  a  com, 
with  the  fupreme  Being,  he  w?.? 
mitted  to  pvopoie  to  him  fomequ. 
concerning  his  adminftration  qf  thouci- 

'.11  themi'lll  of  this  divine  a 
he  was  commaivied  to  look  down  on  the 
plain  below.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun* 
tain  there  iflued  out  a  clear  fpring  of  w?>. 
ter,  at  which  a  foldier  alighted  fn 
horfe  to  drink.     He  was  no  fooner  gone 
than  a  little  boy  came  to  the  fame  p^act, 
and  finding  a   purfe  of  gold  wh 
foldier  had  dropped,  took  it  up  and  v.cu* 
away  with    it.      Immediately  afteV  this 
came  an  infirm  old  man,  weary  with  age 
and  travelling,  and  ha\  ed  hi* 

thirft,  fat  down  to  retl  huniejf  by  the 
fide  of  the  fjpiing.     The  foldier  miffing 
3  M  ba 
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his  purfe,  returns  to  fearch  for  it,  and 
demands  it  of  the  old  man,  who  affirms 
he  had  not  feen  it,  and  appeals  to  Heaven 
in  witnefs  of  his  innocence.  The  fol- 
dier  not  believing  his  protections,  kills 
him.  Mof'es  fell  on  his  face  with  horror 
and  amazement,  when  the  divine  voice 
thus  prevented  his  expothilation ;  '  Be 


notfurprifed,  Mofes,  nor  afle  why  the 
Judge  of  the  whole  eaith  has  fufterfd 
this  thing  to  come  to  pafs  :  the  child 
is  the  occafion  that  the  blood  of  the  eld 
man  is  fpilt;  but  know,  that  the  old 
man  \shoin  thou  faweft,  was  ihe  mur- 
derer of  that  child's  father.11 

C 
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AMONG  all  the  difeafes  of  the 
mind,  there  is  not  one  more  epi- 
demical or  more  pernicious  than  the 
!  >ve  of  flattery.  For  as  where  the  juices 
ot  the  body  are  prepared  to  receive  a  ma- 
lignant influence,  there  thedifeafe  rages 
with  molt  violence;  Ib  in  this  diftemper 
cf  the  mind,  who^  there  is  ever  a  pro- 
penlity  and  inclination  to  fuck  in  the 
poifon,  it  cannot  be  hut  that  the  whole 
crde:'  of  reafonable  a&idn  mull  be  over- 
turns Ij  for.  like  miiiic,  it 


-  So  f.mens  and  difanv.s  the  mind, 
That  not  one  arrow  can  refinance  find. 

Firft  we  flatter  ourfelves,  and  then  the 
flattery  of  others  is  lure  of  fuccefs.  It 
awakens  our  felf-love  within,  a  party 
which  is  ever  ready  to  revolt  from  our 
better  judgment,  and  join  the  enemy 
without.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  profu- 
fion  of  favours  we  fo  often  fee  poured 
upon  the  parallte,  are  reprefented  to  us, 
by  our  felf-love,  as  juilice  done  to  the 
man,  who  fo  agreeably  reconciles  us  to 
ourfelves.  When  we  are  overcome  by 
fuch  foft  infinuations  and  enihanng  com- 
pliances, we:  gladly  recontpenie  the  ar- 
tifices that  are  made  ufe  of  to  blind  our 
reaibn,  and  which  triumph  over  the 
weaknefles  of  our  temper  and  inclina- 
tions. 

But  were  every  man  perfuaded  from 
how  mean  and  low  a  principle  this  paf- 
fion  is  derived,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
bxit  the  perfon  who  fhould  attempt  to 
gratify  it,  would  then  be  as  contemptible 
as  he  is  now  fuccefsful.  It  is  the  deiire 
of  foine  quality  we  are  not  pofleiied  of, 
or  inclination  to  be  fomething  we  are 


not,  which  are  the  caufes  of  our  giving 
ourfelves  up  to  thar  man,  who  bellow;. 
upon  us  the  characters  and  qualities  of 
others  ;  which  perhaps  fuitus  as  ill,  and 
were  as  little  defigned  for  our  wearing, 
as  their  cloaths.  Inltead  of  going  out 
of  our  own  complexional  nature  into 
that  of  others,  it  were  a  better  and  more 
laudable  induftry  to  improve  our  own, 
and  inftead  of  a  miferable  copy  become 
a  good  original;  for  there  is  no  temper, 
no  difpofition  fo  rude  and  untmclable, 
but  may  in  it's  own  peculiar  caft  and 
turn  be  brought  to  fome  agreeable  ufe 
in  converfation,  or  in  the  affairs  of  life. 
A  perfon  of  a  rougher  deportment,  and 
lefs  tied  up  to  the  ufual  ccnmonies  of 
behaviour,  will,  like  Manly  in  the  play, 
pleafe  by  the  grace  which  nature  gives 
to  every  action  wherein  me  is  complied 
\vithj  the  brifk  and  lively  will  not  want 
their  admirers,  and  even  a  more  referved 
and  melancholy  temper  may  at  fome 
times  be  ?greeable. 

When  there  is  not  vanity  enough 
awake  in  a  man  to  undo  him,  the  flat- 
terer flirs  up  that  dormant  weaknefs, 
and  inipires  him  with  merit  enough  to 
be  a  coxcomb.  But  if  flattery  be  the 
molt  fordid  aft  that  can  be  complied 
with,  the  art  of  praifing  juftly  is  a* 
commendable:  for  it  is  laudable  to  praife 
well;  as  poets  at  one  and  the  fame  time 
give  immortality,  and  receive  it  them- 
felves  for  a  reward  :  both  are  pleafed, 
the  one  whilft  he  receives  the  recom- 
pence  of  merit;  the  other  whillt  he  fhews 
he  knows  how  to  difcern  it;  but  above 
all,  that  man  is  happy  in  this  art,  who, 
like  a  fkilful  painter,  retains  the  fea- 

tures 
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tMrei  and  complexion,  but  <>;  !  foftens 
the  picture  into  the  moft  agreeable 
likenefR. 

r  can  hardly,  I  believe,  be  ima- 

i  more   dr. irable  pleafure,  th-m 

tli.it  of  oraife  unmixed  with  any  polli- 

bility  of  flattcrv.     Such  was  th.a  which 

micas  tnioyed,  when,   th«- 
before  a  battle,  delirous  of  fome  fmcere 

•  >(  the  elteem  of  his  legi<  . 
hi:n,   he  is  delciibe  1   by  Tacitus 

,  a  difguiie  to  the  difcourfe  of  a 
fofdier,  and  wrapt  up  in  the  fruition  of 
his  glory,  whilll  with  an  undeligned  lin- 
ccrity  they  praifed  his  noble  and  ma- 
jeltic  mien,  his  affability,  his  valour, 
conduct,  and  fuccefs  in  war.  11.. -v 
mu  It  a  man  have  his  heart  full  blown 
\vith  joy  in  fuch  an  article  of  glory  •« 
this  ?  What  a  fpur  and  encourage, m-nt 
itill  to  proceed  in  thole  lleps  which  had 
already  brought  him  to  fo  pure  a  talte 
of  the  grratclt  of  mortal  enjoyments? 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  even  ene- 
mies and  envious  perfons  bellow  the 
finci-reft  marks  of  efteem  when  they 
lealt  defign  it.  Such  afford  a  | 
pleafure,  as  extorted  by  merit,  and  need 
from  all  fulpicion  ot  favour  or  flattery. 
Thus  it  is  with  Malvolio;  he  has  wit, 
le.trning,  and  difcernment,  but  tem- 
pered with  an  allay  of  envy,  lei: 
and  detraction:  Malvolio  turns  pale  at 
the  mirth  and  ^ood-humour  of  the  com- 
panv,  if  it  center  not  in  his  perfon;  he 
grows  jealous  and  difpleafed  when  he 
to  be  the  only  perfon  admired, 
and  looks  upon  the  commendations  paid 
to  anot  ici  as  a  detr^&ion  from  his  me- 
rU,  and  an  attempt  to  lelTen  the  fupe- 
riunty  he  aflV -is ;  but  by  this  very  me- 
thod, he  belt  :ws  fuch  praife  as  can 
never  be  fufpected  of  flattery.  His  un- 
eaunels  ami  di'UlUs  are  fo  many  fure 
nn.l  certain  lit,  is  of  another's  title  to 

mor- 
tification to  rind  himfelf  not  polieiVed  of. 

A  good  name  is  fitly  compared  to  n 

precious   ointment,   and   when    we  are 

praiicd  with  ikiil  and  decency,  it  is  in- 

tlc-l   :  igreeabie  perfume;  but 

if  too  ftrongly   ad-siitted  into  a  brain  of 

.  nus   an  I   happy  texture,  it 

will,  like  too ftrong  an  odout,  overcome 

thcicnies,  and  prove  pernicious  t  » thole 

nerves  it   was  intended  to  refrefli.     A 

••is  mind  is  of  all  o;hfcrs  the  molt 

•  and  u-fpiaiic;  and  a 

much  invigorated  with 

it's  due  proportion  pf  honour  and  ap- 


plaufe,  as  it  is  drprefTecl  by  neglefl  and 

contempi  :   but  it   is    only    , 

above   the  common  level  who  are  thus 

affected  with  cither  of  thele  ex;. 

as  m  a  thmnom  •  ,  the-  pmclt 

and  moft  fublimated  i'uirit  that  is  cither 

contracled  or  dilated  by  the  benignity  or 

inclemency  of  the  k:.. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

npHK  trunfl.itions  which  you  hav« 
•  lately  given  us  from  the  Greek,  in 
fome  of  your  laft  papers,  have  been  the 
n  of  my  looking  into  Ibme  of 
thole  authors  ;  among  whom  I  chanced, 
on  a  collection  of  let  las  which  uaf* 
under  the  name  of  AriltaEiietus.  Or  all 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  I  believe  there 
c  '.n  be  nothing  produced  of  an  air  fo 
gallant  and  polite  $  each  letter  contain* 
a  little  novel  or  adventure,  which  i» 
told  with  ail  the  beauties  of  language, 
ai.d  heightened  with  a  luxuriance  of 
wit.  There  are  ievcral  of  their  tianf- 
lared,  but  with  fuch  wide  deviations 
from  the  original,  and  in  a  itile  fo  far 
differing  from  the  author's,  that  the 
tianllator  feems  rather  to  have  taken 
hints  for  the  exprefTin^  his  own  fenie 
and  thoughts,  than  to  have  endeavoured 
to  render  thofe  of  Ariltaenetus.  In  the 
following  translation,  I  have  kept  as 
near  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  as  I 
could,  and  have  only  added  a  lew  word 5 
to  make  the  lentences  in  Englifh  fit  to- 
gether a  little  better  than  they  would] 
othi-rwife  have  done.  The  ilory  fecms 
to  he  taken  from  that  of  Pigrnalion  ami 
the  ttatue  in  Ovid:  fome  of  the  thoughts 
are  of  the  fame  turn,  and  the  whole  if 
written  in  a  kind  of  poetical  profe, 

PHII.OPINAX  TO  CHROMATION. 

E  V  E  R  was  man  more  overcome 
with  fo  fantaftical  a  pafTion  as  mine. 
I  have  painted  a  beautiful  woman,  ana 
am  defpairing,  dying  for  the  picture. 
My  own  ikill  has  undone  me;  it  is  not  ' 
the  dart  of  Venus,  but  my  own  pencil 
hus  thus  wounded  me.  Ah  me!  with 
what  anxiety  am  I  neceflitated  to  adore 
my  own  idol !  How  miferable  am  I4 
whiltt  every  one  muft  as  much  pity  the 
painter  as  he  prailes  the  piclurv,  and 
own  my  torment  more  thnn  equal  to  my 
art!  But  why  do  I  thus  complain?  Have 
there  not  been  moie  unhappy  and  un- 
natural palTions  than  mine?  Yes,  I  }  ave 
foen  (he  i eprefenutions of  Phaedra,  Nar- 
cuius,  and  Paiiphae.  Phaedra  wasun- 
3  M  *  happy 
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happy  in  her  love;  that  of  Pafiphae  was 
monttrousj  and  whillt  the  otlvjr  c 
at  his  beloved  likenefs,  he  deitroyed  the 
watery  image,   which  ever    eluded   his 
embraces.     The     fountain  reprefented 
Narci tliis   to  himfelf,    and  the  j 
both  that  and  him,  thufting  after  his 
adored  image.     But  I  urn  yet  lefs  un- 
happy, I  enjoy  her  prefence  continually, 
and  if  I  touch  her,   I  deltroy  not  the 
bcaiueous  form,   hut  (he  loc.lcs  pleafed, 
and  a  fweet  fmile  fits  in  the  ch 
(pace  which  divides  her  lips.   One  would 
that  voice  and  Ipeech  were  iflinng 
out,   and  that  o-  it  the  melo- 

dious found.  How  often  have  I,  de- 
ceived by  a  lover's  credulity,  hearkened 
if  me  had  not  fometh:  >er  me? 

and  when  fruttrated  of  my  hopes,  how 
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often  have  I  taken  my  revenge  in  kiffcs, 
from  her  cheeks  and  eyes,  and  ibftly 
wooed  her  to  my  embrace,  whilft  Hie, 
as  to  me  it  feemed,  only  with -held  her 
tongue  the  more  to  inflame  me?  But, 
madman  that  I  am,  dial)  I  be  thus  taken 
with  the  representation  only  of  a  beau- 
teous face,  and  flowing  hair,  and  thus 
wafte  myleif,  and  melt  to  u-ars  for  a 
fhadow  ?  Ah,  fure  it  is  fomething  more, 
it  is  a  reality  !  for  fee  her  beauties  fliine 
out  with  new  luftre,  .and  flie  fee  IT  is  to 
>d  me  with  unkind  reproaches. 
Oh  may  I  have  a  livin  of  this 

form,  that  when  I  (hail  compare  tha 
work  of  nature  with  that  of  art,  I  may 
be  Itill  at  a  Ids  which  to  chufe,  and  be 
long  perplexed  with  the  pieafmg  uncer- 
tainty! T 
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•BELLA, HORRIOA  BELLA! 


WARS,  HORKID  WARSJ 

I  Have  fpmetimes  amufcd  myfelf  with 
conlulering   the  feveral  methods  of 
managing  a  ,:ch  have  ob 

in  the  world. 

The  rait  races   of   mankind  ufed  to 
ililpute,jas  our  ordinary  people  do  novv- 
-,  in  a  kind  i;f  wild  iogic,  uncul- 
tivated by  rules  of  art. 

Socrates  intro  iuccd  a  catechetical  me- 
thod  of  arguing.     .He  would  afk  his 

.ary  cjueiion  upon  quettion. 
he  had  convinced  him  out  of  his   own 
rnouth   that  his  opinions  were  v. 
This  way  of  debating  drives  an  enemy 
up   into  a  corner,   feizes  all  the  palfes 
through  which  he  can  make  an  elcnpe, 
and  forces  him  to  furremkr  at  difcretion. 

Ariftotle  changed  this  method  of  at- 
tack, and  invented  a  great  variety  of 
little  weapons,  called  Syllogifms.  As 
in  the  Sorratic  way  of  difpute  you  agree 
to  every  thing  which  your  opponent  ad- 
vances, in  the  Aiiiloteiic  you  ;>. . 
denying  and  contradicting  iome  part  or 
.other  of  what  he  fays.  Sccraics  con- 
quers you  by  ftrat.igem,  Ariltotie  by 
force:  the  one  takts  the  town  by  lap, 
the  other  fword  in  hand? 

The  univet  htics  or  Europe,  for  many 
years,  carried  on  their  debute  b\ 
gifm,  iniomuch  that  we  f»-e  the  know- 
ledge of  feveral  centuries  laid  out  into 
objections  and  anfwers,  and  all  th 
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fenfe  of  the  age  cut  and  minced  int« 
almoft  an  infinitude  of  diftinftiotis. 

When  our  univerfities  found  that 
there  'f  wranglii. 

they  invented  a  kindot  argument,  wnkfh 
is  not  reducible  to  any  mood  or 
of  Arillotic.  It  was  called  the  Argu- 
mentuin  Bafilinum,  others  write  it  Ba- 
cili.mm  or  Baculinum,  which  is  pretty 
wellexpreik-d  in  our Englifti  word. Club- 
law.  \v  hen  they  were  not  able  to  con- 
fute their  antagomri,  they  knocked  him 
down.  Ir  was  their  method  in  thefe 
polemical  debates,  firll  to  difcharge  their 

:r.s,  and  afterwards  to  1 
themielves  to  their  clubs,  until  luch 
lime  ns  they  had  one  way  or  other  con- 
founded tht.ir  gainfayers.  There  is  in 
Oxford  a  narrow  defile,  to  makeufe  of 
a  military  term,  where  the  partifans 
ufed  to  encounter,  for  which  reaibn  it 
ft  ill  retains  the  name  of  Logic  Lane. 
I  have  heard  an  old  gentleman,  a  phyfi- 
cian,  make  his  boalls,  that  when  he  was 
a  young  fellow  he  marched  feveral  tfmes 
at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Scotilh,  and 
cudgelled  a  body  of  Smigleiians  half  the 
length'of  High  Street,  until  th< 

,ii  LiKJinielves  for  flicker  into  their 
live  garrilbns. 

Thiv  humour,  I  find,  went  very  far 
in  Kra.mus's  time.  For  that  author 
teas  usi,  that  upon  the  revival  of  Greek 

letters. 
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letters,  moft  of  the  univerfities  o! 
rope   weiv    divided     into   Greeks    and 

ns.     The  latter  were  thole  who 

•••nity   to  thr    la. 

of  the  Grecians,  inlbinuch  that  if  they 
met  with  any  who  underftood  it,  they 
n  him  as  a  foe.  Kral- 
iiuis  himfdf  had,  it  learns ,  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  into  ihe  hands  of  a  pnityof 

n-«,  who  hid'on  him  with  fo  many 
blows  and  buffets,  that  he  never  forgot 
their  hottilitics  to  his  dying  day. 

There  is  a  way  of  managing  an  ar- 
gument not  much  unlike  the  t" 
which  is  made  ufw  of  by  itates  and  com- 
munities, when  they  draw  up  a  hundred 
thoukmd  diiuutants  on  each  fide,  and 
convince  one  another  by  (lint  of  i'word. 
A  certain  grand  monarch  was  fo  fenli- 
b!e  of  his  itrengtii  in  this  way  of  rea- 
Ibning,  that  In-  wj  if  upon  his  ^a:;n  i;iins 
— <  Ratio  ultima  Rfgum — The  Logic 

*  of  Kings;'  bur,  God  be  thanked,  he 
is  now  pretty  well   baffled   at  his  own 
weapons.     When  one  has  to  do  with  a 
philosopher  of  this  kind,  one  mould  re- 
member the  old  gentleman's  faying, who 
h;ui  h.rn  engaged  in  an  argument  with 
one  of  the  Roman  emperors.     Upon  his 
friend's, telling  him,    that  he  wondered 
he  would  give  up  the  quellion,  when  he 
had  vifibly  the  better  of  the  difpute — 

*  I  am  never  afhamed,'  fays  he,  '  to  be 

*  confuted  by  one  who  is  mailer  of  fifty 

*  legions.1 

I  (hall  but  juft  mention  another  kind 
of  reaibning,  which  may  be  called  ar- 
guing by  poll ;  and  another  which  is  of 
equal  force,  in  which  wagers  are  made 
uie -of  as  arguments,  according  to  the 
celebrated  line  in  Hudibras-. 

But  the  moil  notable  way  of  manag- 
ing a  controverfy,  is  that  which  we  may 
call  arjniinsj  by  torture.  This  is  a  me- 
thod of  rtalcning  which  has  been  made 
life  of  with  the  poor  refugees,  and 
which  was  fo  f  ithionable  in  our  country 
during  ihe  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  that 
in  a  palTage  of  an  author  quoted  by 
Monfieur  Bavle,  it  is  laid  the-  price  of 
wood  was  railed  in  England,  by  reafon 
of  the  executions  that  were  made  in 
Smith  field.  Thde  difputams  convince 
their  adv-ci-fariv;*  with  a  Sorites,  com- 


monly called  a  pile  of  faggots.     The 
.rack  is  alfo  a  kind  o!   :  which 

has  been  ufed  wi  :  ,\  has 

made    multitudes    of  Men 

were  formerly  diiputol  out  of  their 
doubts,  reconciled  to  truth 
reafon,  and  won  over  to  opinions  by  the 
candour,  f  mi-,  and  ingenuity  of  thofc 
who  had  the  rir.ht  on  tluii -fide;  Inn  this 
method  of  convifti'on  operated  too  flowly. 
Pain  was  found  to  be-  much  more  en- 
lightening than  reafon.  Every  fcriipfc 
was  looked  upon  as  obllinacy,  and  not 
to  be  removed  but  by  ft-vcral  engines 
invented  for  that  pmpole.  In  a  word, 
the  application  of  whips,  racks,  gibbets, 
gallics,  dungeons,  fite  and  faggot,  in  a 
dilpute,  may  be  looked  upon  as  popifh 
refinements  upon  the  old  heathen  logic. 

There  is  another  way  of  reafoning 
which  feldom  fails,  though  it  be  of  a 
quite  different  nature  to  that  I  have  latt 
mentioned.  I  mean,  convincing  a  man 
by  ready- money,  or  as  it  is  ordinarily 
called,  bribing  a  man  to  an  opinion. 
Th's  method  has  often  proved  fucceflT- 
ful,  when  all  the  others  have  been  made 
tile  of  to  no  purpofe.  A  man  who  is 
furnifhed  with  arguments  from  the 
mint,  will  convince  his  antagonilt  much 
fooner  than  one  who  draws  them  from 
reafon  and  philofophy.  Gold  is  a  won- 
derful clearer  of  the  underftandingj  it 
diflipates  every  doubt  and  fcruple  in 
an  inftant;  accommodates  itfelf  to  the 
meaneft  capacities;  filences  the  loud  and 
clamorous,  and  brings  over  the  moft 
obftinate  and  inflexible.  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon  was  a  man  of  molt  invincible 
reafon  this  way.  He  refuted  by  it  all 
the  wifdom  of  Athens,  con  founded  their 
ftatelinen,  rtruck  their  orators  dumb, 
and  at  length  argued  them  out  of  all 
their  liberties. 

Having  here  touched  upon  the  feveral 
methods  of  disputing,  as  they  have  pre- 
vailed in  different  ages  of  the  world,  I 
(hall  very  fuddenly  give  my  reader  an 
account  of  the  whole  art  of  cavilling; 
"which  (hall  be  a  full  and  fatisfaclory 
anfwer  to  ail  fuch  papers  and  pamphlets 
as  have  yet  appeared  againft  the  Spec- 
tator. 

C 
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THE    SPECTATOR. 


CCXL.    WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER  5. 


•ALITZR   ?CON   FIT,   AVIT2,   LIJJZR, 


M.ART.  Er.   XVII.  LIE.  1. 


OF   SUCH    MATERIALS,  SIR,   ARE    BOOKS   COMPOS'p, 


«J».   SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  of  one  of  the  moft  genteel  trades 
in  the  city,  and  undcritand  thus 
much  of  liberal  education,  as  to  have 
an  ardent  ambition  of  being  ufeful 
Jo  mankind,  and  to  think  that  the 
chief  end  of  being  as  to  this  life.  I 
;.:fb  good  imprdlions  given  me 
from  the  handfums  behaviour  of  a 
Ix-.r.rned,  generous,  and  wealthy  man  to- 
me, when  I  fir  it  began  the  world. 
Some  di!Tatisfac~lion  between  me  and 
my  pare  IMS  iv»::ds  me  enter  into  it  with 
It  Is  rtiifli  of  bufmefs  than  I  ought  j  and 
to  turn  ell'  this  uneafincls,  I  gave  myfelf 
to  criminal  plealures,  fomeexcefies,  and 
n  general  loofe  conduct.  I  know  not 
•what  the  excellent  man  above-men  - 
ticned  law  in  me, 'but  he  defcendad  from 
the  Superiority  of  his  \vifdom  and  me- 
rit, to  throw  himfelf  frequently  into  my 
company.  This  made  me  foon  hope 
had  fomething  in  me  worth  cul- 
tivating, and  his  converfation  made  me 
fenfihle  of  fatisfa£Uonf  in  a  regular  way, 
which  I  had  never  before  imagined. 
When  he  was  grown  familiar  with  me, 
he  cper.ed  himfelf  like  a  good  angel, 
and  told  me,  he  had  long  laboured  to 
lipcn  me  into  a  preparation  to  rtttive 
Ms  friend  (hip  and  advice,  both  which  I 
Jhould  daily  command,  and  the  • 
any  part  of  his  fortune,  to  apply  the 
meafur/es  he  mould  propofe  to  me,  for 
the  improvement  of  my  own.  I  allure 
you,  I  cannot  recollect  the  good  nc  Is  and 
confu'.iDn  of  the  good  man  when  he 
ro  this  pin  pole  to  me,  without 
e;  i.ito  tears;  but  in  a  word,  Sir, 
J  r,  ui  ft  ha  den  to  tell  you,  that  my  heart 
burns  with  gratitude  towards  him,  and 
lie  is  fo  happy  a  man,  that  it  can  never 
be  in  my  power  to  return  him  ins  fa- 
vours in  kind,  but  I  am  lure  I  have 
made  him  the  moil  agreeable  I atisf action 
1  could  pombly,  in  being  ready  to  ferve 
others  to  my  utmolt  ability,  as  far  as  is 
confiftentwith  the  prudence  he  prefer  ibw 
to  me.  Dear  Mr.  Spectator,  1  do  not 
owe  to  him  only  the  good -will  and 
erlce.u  of  my  own  relations,  who  are 


people  of  diftinclion,  the  prefent  eafe  and 
plenty  of  my  circumttanees,  but  alfo 
th-.-r  government  of  my  patfions,  and  re- 
gulation of  my  de fires.  I  doubt  not, 
Sir,  but  in  your  imagination  fuch  vir- 
thefe  of  my  worthy  friend,  bear 
as  great  (a  figure  as  actions  which  are 
more  glittering  in  the  common  eftima- 
tion.  What  J  would  aflc  of  you,  is  to 
give  us  a  whole  Spectator  upon  heroic 
virtu  j  in  common  life,  which  may  in- 
cite men  to  the  fame  generous  inclina- 
tions, as  have  by  this  admirable  perfon 
been  ftiewn  to,  and  railed  in,  Sit, 

Your  molt  humble  feivanl. 


MR.    SPECTATOR. 


I 


Am  a  country  gentleman,  of  a  good 
plentiful  eitate,  and   live  as  the  re  It 
of  my  neighbours  with  great  hofpitaljty. 
I  have 'been  ever  reckoned  among  the 
lad;es  the   belt  company  in   the  world, 
ve  accefs  as  a  fort  of  favourite. 
I  never  came   in   public    but  I  fa  luted 
though    in  great  alTcmblies,    all 
around,  where  it  was  feen  how  genteel- 
ly I   avoided   hampering   my    ij/urs  in 
their  petticoats,  whilft  1  moved  amongft 
them;  and  on  the  other  iule  how  pi'ft- 
tily  they  curtfied  and  received  me,  ftand- 
jng  in   proper  rows,   and  advanc 
their  ekleib,    o: 

betters,  difpatched  by  me.  Hut  ib  it  is> 
Mr.  Spectator,  that  all  our  good -breed- 
ing is  of  late  loll  by  the  unhaj.pv  arrival 
of  a  ccui'ii.T,  or  town  gentleman,  wl-,o 
camelait-iv  among  us:  this  pei  'U  r,  wlure- 
ever  he.cime  into  a  room  made  a  pio- 
fouiui  bow,  ;md  feii  back,  then  KJCO- 
vtrcd  with  a  l«>ft  air,  and  made  a  bo\v 
to  the  jaext,  and  fo  to  one  c-r  two  mere, 
and  then  took  the  crois  of  t!;c  room,  by 
p airing  by  t!njm  in  a  continued  bo\v 
until  he  arrived  at  the  perfon  he  thought 
proper  particularly  to  entertain.  This- 
he  did  with  fo  good  a  grace  and  alfur- 
ance,  that  it  is  taken  for  the  prefent  fa- 
fhion;  nnd  there  is  no  young  gentlewo- 
man vvivhin  feveral  miles  of  this  place 
has  bv.vn  killed  ever  fmce  his  i'.rli  ap- 
pearance among  us.  W^e  country  gen- 
tlemen 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


tlcmen  canno:  ,iin,   and  ! 

have 

falutation; 

.1  by  your  fiiciu! 
ut   by  none    ib   much  as 
viut, 

RUSTIC  SPRIGHTLY. 

MB.   SFtCTATOR, 

T  \  •     at    Phil  • 

' 

trunk. •niakv-r,  but  w    i 
pointed  of  liis  com 

liimielf  in  a  noify    rtl 

I   partly  by  his   1 

a  very  luily  fellow,  but 

ng  into  one   of 

\   to  Ihew  tlie 

whole  audience  his  aclivity  by  leaping 
.r  the  fpikes;  he  palled  from   tl 
E  of  the  entering  doors,  whac  he 


«*> 


i-.uffwlth  a  tolerable  good 

>  fine  cleat  \o  or 

cane,  then  faced  about  and  appc 
N  'i  :    1)UX-  1., 

C  whole  houfe,  i 

at  random,  and  ihui  flic  wed  In 
whkh  were  ionic  of  ' 

this  he   retired  UL 
curtain,   and    obliged  us  with    . 

ui  his  pcrfon  from   every  open. 
ing. 

•'MI;  the  time  of  afling,  he  appeared 
in    the  prince's  apartment,- 

•  nt  at  the  hunting-  match,  and  was 
'ward  in  the  rebellion.     If  there 

•  >  injunctions  to  the  contra. 
this  pi  i1.  he  confel1 

nifli  the  pleafurc  of  the  audience,  and 
for  that  reafon  prefximptuous  and  un- 
iituhb:  but  iince  her  Majefty't 
late  command  has  made  it  crimii 
have  authority  to  take  notice  of  it.  Sir; 
your  humble  fervant, 

CHARLES  EASY. 
T 


N'CCXLI.     THURSDAY,    DECEMBER  6. 


S  t  M  P  t  R  <>  IT  g    RELINQJUI 
SOLA   SIBI,    SEMPE.R    L  O  N  G  A  M    JNCOMITATA   VIDtTOR 

1  \  >.    \  I A  M .     '      '       -  VlRG.  yK.N.   JV.     VZR.46G. 


•SHE    SEEMS   ALONE 


TOW4NPFR    TN    HER    S  t.  E  E  P    THROUGH    WAYS    UNJCNO- 
GUIDELTSS    AND    DARK.  DRYDEN. 


. STFCTATOR, 

rnr>  HOUGH    yoxi    have   con 

J.      virtuous  love  in  molt  of  h's  dil- 
rriMU-«,    I   do  not  rrmember  that    ycni 
iven  us  any  dillertation  upon  the 
abfenee  of  lovtrs,    or  laid  down  nny 
Is  how  thcv  (lioulil  fupport  them- 
fcive^  under  thole  long;  feparations  which 
th.ey  are  fometimes  forced  to  undergo. 
1  am  at  prdent  in  this  unlnpoy  circum- 
tiaving  parted  with  the   belt  of 
hulbands,  who  is  abroad  in  the  k-ivice 
of  his  country,  and   may  no:   tx.rTibly 
n.-turn  for  lomc  years.      His  warm  and 
generous   nffeclion  while  we  were  to- 
gether, with   the   tendfinefs  which   he 
'cd   to  me  at  parting,  make   his 
ab fence  almoll  infupportable.     I  think 
of  him  every  moment  of  the  cb 
meet  him  every  night  in  my  dreams, 
thing  I  lee  puts  me  in  mind  of 
him.     1  apply  myk-if  with  mere  than 


ordinaTy  diligence  to  the  care  of  his  fa- 
mily and  hisefhte;  but  th;s,  inftead  of 
rdieving  nv  but  lo  manyoc- 

cafions  of  wifning  for  his  return.  I 
frequent  the  rooms  where  I  u/ed  to  con- 
verfe  with  him,  and  not  meeting  him 
there,  fit  down  in  his  chair,  and  fall  a 
weeping.  I  love  to  read  the  books  he 
delighred  In,  and  to  converfe  with  the 
perlbns  whom  he  efteemed.  I  vifit  his 
pifttirf  a  IniTMJrcd  times  a  day,  and 
plact-  againft  it  whple  hours 

togetl^  ,  a  great  part  of  my 

tune  in  the  w-.iiks  where  I  ufed  to  lean 
upon  his  arm,  ard  reco!!e£l  in  my  mind 
the  difccurfes  wh;ch  :  pafl«l 

between  us  ;  I  look  over  the  feveral  pro- 
fpecls  and  points  of  \iew  which  we  ufed 
to  fui  .  >-,  fix  my  eye  upon  the 

oh;e6ls  wliith  ho  has  mad't1  me  take  no- 
ticv;  of,   and  call  to  mind  a  thoufand 
->!e  remarks  which  he  has  made 
oo 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


on  thofe  occafiong.  I  write  to  him  by 
every  conveyance,  and  contrary  to  other 
people,  am  always  in  good  Iv 
when  an  e?Ai  wind  blows,  becar.ie  it 
feldom  fails  of  bringing  me  a  letter  from 
him.  Let  me  entreat  you,  Sir,  to  give 
roe  your  advice  upon  this  occafion,  and 
to  let  me  know  how  I  may  relieve  my- 
felf in  this  my  widowhood.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  very  humble  iervant, 

ASTERIA. 

Abfence  is  what  the  poets  call  death 
in  love,  and  has  given  occafion  to  abun- 
dance of  beautiful  complaints  in  thofe 
authors  who  have  treated  of  this  paifion 
in  verfe.  Ovid's  Epiftles  are  full  of 
them.  Otway's  Mcnimia  talks  very 
tenderly  upon  this  l  abject— 


•It  \vas  not  kind 


To  leave  me  like  a  turtle  he.re  alonf, 
To  droop  and  mourn  the  abfeuce  of  my  mate. 
When  them  art  from  me,  every  place  is  ciefcrt: 
And  1,  methieks,  am  fava^e  and  forlorn. 
Thv  pretence  only  'tis  can  make  me  blerr, 
Heal  :ny  unquiet  mind,  and  tune  mv  foul. 

The  confolations  of  lovers  on  thefe 
occaficns  are  very  extraordinary.     Be- 
fides  thofe  mentioned  by  Aiteria,  there 
are    many  other  motives    of   comfort, 
which  are  made  ufe  of  by  abk.nt  lovers. 
I  re!TK:mber  in   one  of  Scudery's  ro- 
mances, a  couple  of  honourable  lovers 
agreed  at  their  parting  to  l?t  afida  one 
hVif  hour  in   the  day  to  think   of  each 
other  during  a  tedious  abler ce.     The 
romance  tei'.s  us,  that  they  both  of -them 
punctually  obferved  the  time  thus  agreed 
upon  ;  and   th".t  whatever   company  or 
fa  they  were  engaged  in,  they  left 
iptly  us  foon  as  the  clock  warned 
them  to  retire.     The  romance  further 
:vJds,  that  the  lovers  expecled  the  return 
s  ftnted  hour  with  as  much  impa- 
.   as  if  it  had  brtn   a  r 
tion,  and  enjoyed  an  iniagir.avy  b 
nei's  th.it  was  airnolt  as  plc.^fing  to  then?,. 

rom  a 

an  uiexprefilMe 

.iion^to  thek  divided   lovers,  to 
.tired  that  ea<h  vas  at   th. 
time  employed  in  the  lame  kind  of  con- 
templation, and  unking  equal  returns 
of  lendf.rnefs  and  affection.    . 

If  I  may  be  allowed,  to  mention  a 
more  ferious  expedient  for  the  aiieviat- 
ing  of  abfence,  I  mall  take  notice  of 
one  which  I  h«ave  known  two  perfons 
pra&iie,  who  joined  icligion  lo  that 


elegance  of  fentiments  with  which  the 
pamon  of  luve  generally  i 
votaries.  This  was,  at  the  return  of 
fuch  an  hour,  to  offer  up  a  certain  prayer 
for  each  other,  which  they  had  agreed 
upon  before,  their  parting.  The  huf- 
band,  who  is  u  man  that  makes  a  figure 
in  the  polite  worM,  as  well  as  in  his 
own  family,  has  often  told  me,  that  he 
could  not  ha\  t  iupported  an  abfence  of 
three  years  without  this  expedient. 

Su-ada,  in  one  of  his  prolufions,  gives 
an  account  of  a  chimerical  con\ 

between  two  friends  by  the  help 
of  a  certain  loadftone,  which  had  fuca 
virtue  in  it,  that  if  it  touched  two  feve- 
ral  needles,  when  one  of  the  needles  fo 
touched  began  to  move,  the  other, 
though  at  never  fo  great  a  diftance, 
moved  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame 
manner.  He  tells  us,  that  the  two 
friends,  being  each  of  them  pofiefTed  of 
one  of  thde  needles,  made  a  kind  of 

olate,  infcribing  it  with  the  four 
and  twenty  letters,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked 
upon  the  ordinary  dial -"plate.  They 
thtn  fixed  one;  of  the  needles  on  ench  of 
tlide  platers  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it 
could  move  round  without  impediment, 
fo  ac  to  touch  any  of  the  four  and  twen- 

;  s.  Upon  their  ft-parating  from 
one  another  into  dirhnt  countries,  they 
agreed  to  withdraw  thernfelves  punftu- 
ally  into  their  clofets.  at  a  certain  hour 
of  the  day,  and  to  conx'erle  with  one 
another  by  means  of  this  their  invention. 
Accordingly  when  they  verelbme  hun- 
dred miles  a( under,  each  of  them  (huts 
himfe-lf  up  in  his  clofet  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed,andimmediatelycafthiseyeupon 
hisdial-plate.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  wrir-j 
any  thing  to  his  friend,  he  directed  his 
»eedle.  to  every  letter  that  formed  the 
words  which  he  had  occafion  for,  mak- 
ing a  little  paule  at  the  end  of  every 
word  or  fentence,  to  avoid  confufion. 
The  friend,  in  the  mean  while,  faw  his 

Tnpatbeiic  need  la  moving  of,  it- 
lei  f  to  every  ietter  which  that  of  his  cor- 
Ey  this  means 

they  talked  together  acrofs  a  whole  con- 
tinent, and  c>  nveyed  ihtir  thoughts  to 
one  another  in  an  inftant  over  cities  or 
mountains,  feas  or  deiarts. 

If  Monfieur  Scudery,  or  any  other 
writer  of  romance,  had  introduced  a 
necromancer,  who  is  generally  in  the 
train  of  a  knight-errant,  making  a  pre— 
lent  to  tv.-o  lovers  of  a  couple  of  thefe 

above- 
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needles,    the 

would  not  have  been  a  little   plealcd  to 

::g  with  one 

y  fpits 

v  calllcs  and 

. 

,  if  ever  this   in- 
or   put    in 

;',    I  would   pi-'-pou-,  that  upon 
the   lover's   di;.l  mould   he 

not  only  the  four  and  twenty 


letters,  but  fcveral  entire  words 
'iways  a  place  ii. 

' 

,  Drown,'  and  the  li 

would   vciy   nuich  abridge 
' 

• 
1  -v  it  ha  Tingle 


N°  CCXLII.    FRIDAY,    DECEMBER  7. 


CRCDITl'R,     EX  T.fEDIO 
SUDORIS   MINIMUM 


RIS   AKCES'IT,    H  A  B  E  R  K 

JiuK.Ep.   I.    LIB.  II.    VER.l6S. 


TO  WRITE  ON  VULGAR   THEMES,    IS  THOUGHT  AN   EASY   TASK. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

YOUR  fpccul ations  do  not  fo  gene- 
rally prevail  over  men's  manners  as 
I  could  wifli.  A  former  paper  of  your's 
concerning  the  mifbehaviour  of  people, 
who  are  neceflarily  in  each  other's  com- 

in  travelling,  ought  to  have  been 
a  lafting  admonition  again  ft  tranfgref- 
fions  of  that  kind:  but  I  had  the  fate 

:r  Quaker,  in  meeting  with  a  rude 
ffllow  in  a  Hage-coach,  who  cntertain- 
«d  two  or  three  women  of  us,  for  there 
was  no  man  befuies  himil-lf,  with  lan- 
guage as  indecent  as  ever  was  heard 
upon  the  water.  The  impertinent  ob- 
fervations  which  the  coxcomb  made  upon 
our  fliame  and  confufion  were  fuch,  that 
it  is  an  unTpeakable  grief  to  reflect  upon 
them.  As  much  as  you  have  declaimed 
againil  duelling,  I  hope  you  will  do  us 
the  juftice  to  declare,  that  if  the  brute 
has  courage  enough  to  fend  to  the  place 
where  he  faw  us  all  alight  together  to 
get  rid  of  him,  there  is  not  one  of  us 
but  has  a  lover  who  fliall  avenge  the  in- 
fult.  It  would  certainly  be  worth  your 
confederation,  to  look  into  the  frequent 
misfortunes  of  this  kind,  to  which  the 
inodeft  and  innocent  are  expofed,  by 
the  licentious  behaviour  of  fuch  as  are 
as  much  (hangers  to  good-breeding  as 
to  virtue.  Could  we  avoid  hearing  what 
we  do  not  approve,  as  eafily  as  we  can 
feeing  what  is  difagreeable,  there  were 
fome  confutation;  but  fincc  in  a  box  at 
a  play,  in  an  afTembly  of  ladies,  or  even 
in  a  pew  at  church,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  a  grofs  coxcomb  to  \itter  what  a  wo- 
cannot  avoid  hearing,  how  niiicr- 


able  is  her  condition  who  comes  withra 
the  power  of  fuch  imnertinents !  and 
how  necefiary  is  it  to  repeat  inveftives 
againft:  fuch  a  behaviour!  If  the  licen- 
tious had  not  utterly  forgot  what  it  is  to 
he  modeft,  they  would  know  that  of- 
fended modelly  labours  under  one  of 
the  grcateft  fufFerings  to  which  human 
life  can  be  expofed.  If  one  c1 
brutes  could  reflect  thus  much,  though 
they  want  fliame*  they  would  be  moved 
by  their  pity,  to  abhor  an  impudent  be- 
haviour in  the  prelence  of  the  chaltc  and 
innocent.  If  you  will  oblige  us  with. 
a  Spectator  on  this  fubjecl,  and  procure 
it  to  be  patted  againft  every  ftage-coach 
in  Great  Britain,  as  the  law  of  the  jour- 
ney, you  will  highly  oblige  the  whole 
fex,  for  which  you  have  ; 
great  an  efteem ;  and  in  particular,  the 
two  ladies  my  late  fellow- luffercrs,  ar.d, 
Sir,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

REBECCA  RIDIN-GHOOD. 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 


r-pHE  matter  which  I  am   ? 
•*•    to  fend  you,  is  an  unh--; 
low  life,  and  will  rccomm. : 
that  you  mull  excule  the  manner 
prefling  it.    A  poor  id', 
in  Spittle  field  6  has  a  taithf- 

v.ho  by  h.-:   :  < 

had  laid  by  her  as  mm 
chafed  her  a  ticket  in  i\\^  prdln't  lottery. 
She  had   hid  this  very  p; v/nUv  in   th* 
bottom  of  a  trunk,  ai 
number  to  a  friend  and  cnn.'i  NMU,  who 
had   promil'ed  to  keep   the   ncivt,  and 
bring  her  news  of  the  iucccfs.     The 
J  N  poor 
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poor  adventurer  was  one  day  gone 
abroad,  when  her  carelefs  hufband,  fu- 
fpe&ing  fhe  had  faved  fome  money, 
fearches  every  corner,  until  at  length 
he  finds  this  fame  ticket;  which  he  im- 
mediately carries  abroad,  fells,  and 
fquanders  away  the  money  without  the 
wife's  fufpecling  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
ter. A  day  or  two  after  this,  this 
friend,  who  was  a  woman,  comes  and 
brings  the  wife  word,  that  me  had  a 
benefit  of  five  hundred  pounds.  The 
poor  creature  overjoyed,  flies  up  ft  airs 
to  her  hufband,  who  was  then  at  work, 
and  defires  him  to  leave  his  loom  for 
that  evening,  and  come  and  drink  with 
a  friend  of  his  and  her's  below.  The 
man  received  this  chearful  invitation  as 
bad  hulbands  fometimes  do,  and  after 
a  crofs  word  or  two,  told  her  he  would 
.not  come.  His  wife  with  tendernefs 
renewed  her  importunity,  and  at  length 
faid  to  him—*  My  love  !  I  have  within 
*  thefe  few  months,  unknown  to  you, 
fcraped  together  as  much  money  as 
has  bought  us  a  ticket  in  the  lottery, 
and  now  here  is  Mrs.  Quick  come  to 
tell  me,  that  it  is  come  up  this  morn- 
ing a  five  hundred  pound  prize.*  The 
wfband  replies  immediately—'  You 
lye,  you  flut,  you  have  no  ticket,  for 
I  have  fold  it.*  The  poor  woman 
upon  this  faints  away  in  a  fit,  recovers, 
and  is  now  run  diltracled.  As  flie  had 
DO  delign  to  defraud  her  hufband,  hut 
was  willing  only  to  participate  in  his 
good  fortune,  every  one  pities  her,  but 
thinks  her  hufband's  punimment  but 
juft.  This,  Sir,  is  matter  of  faft,  and 
•would,  if  the  perfons  and  circumftances 
were  greater,  in  a  well-wrought  play  be 
called  «  Beautiful  Diftrefs.'  I  have 
only  Sketched  it  out  with  chalk,  and 
know  a  good  hand  can  make  a  moving 
picture  with  worfe  materials.  Sir,  &c. 

MR.  SPICTAT08, 

T  Am  what  the  world  calls  a  warm 
fellow,  and  by-good  fuccefs  in  trade 
I  have  /Afed  myfelf  to  a  capacity  of 
making  fome  figure  in  the  world ;  but 
no  matter  for  that.  I  have  now  under 
iny  guardian  fiiip  a  couple  of  nieces,  who 
will  certainly  make  me  run  mad ;  which 
you  will  not  wonder  at,  when  I  fell  you 
they  are  female  virtuofos,  and  during 
the  three  years  and  a  half  that  I  have 
had  th*m  under  my  care,  they  never  in 
the  Icaft  inclined  their  thoughts  towards 
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any  one  fingle  part  of  the  character  df 
a  notable  woman.  Whilft  they  mould 
have  been  confidering  the  proper  ingre- 
dients for  a  fack-poflet,  you  fhould  hear 
a  difpute  concerning  the  magnetic  virtue 
of  the  loadftone,  or  perhaps  the  preflure 
of  the  atmofphere :  their  language  is 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  they  fcorn 
to  exprefs  themfelves  on  the  meaneft 
trifle  with  words  that  are  not  of  a  Latin 
derivation.  But  this  were  fuppertable 
ftill,  would  they  fuffer  me  to  enjoy  an 
uninterrupted  ignorance ;  but  unlefs  I 
fall  in  with  their  abflrafted  ideas  of 
things,  as  they  call  them,  I  muft  not 
expecl:  to  fmoke  one  pipe  in  quiet.  In 
a  late  fit  of  the  gout  I  complained  of 
the  pain  of  that  dirtemper,  when  my 
niece  Kitty  begged  leave  to  allure  me, 
that  whatever  I  might  think,  feveral 
great  philofophers,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  were  of  opinion,  that  both 
pleafure  and  pain  were  imaginary  dif- 
tinclions,  and  that  there  was  no  fuch 
thing  as  either  in  rerum  natura.  I  hare 
often  heard  them  affirm,  that  the  fire 
was  not  hot  j  and  one  day  when  I,  with 
the  authority  of  an  old  fellow,  defired 
one  of  them  to  put  my  blue  cloak  on 
my  knees,  fhe  anfwerea— c  Sir,  I  will 
reach  the  cloak;  but  take  notice,  I 
do  not  do  it  as  allowing  your  defcrip- 
tion ;  for  it  might  as  well  be  called 
yellow  as  blue  j  for  colour  is  nothing 
but  the  various  infractions  of  the  rays 
of  the  fun.'  Mifs  Molly  told  me  one 
day,  that  to  fay  fnow  was  white,  is  al- 
lowing a  vulgar  error  j  '  for  as  it  con- 

*  tains  a  great  quantity  of  nitrous  par- 
'  tides,   it  might  mere  reafonably  be 

*  fuppofed  to  be  black."1     In  fhort,  the 
young  hufleys  would  perfuade  me,  that 
to  believe  one's  eyes  is  a  fure  way  to  be 
deceived;   and  have  often  advifed  me, 
by  no  means,  to  truft  any  thing  fo  fal- 
lible as  my  fenfes.    What  I  have  to  beg 
of  you  now  is,  to  turn  one  fpeculation 
to  the  due  regulation  of  female  litera- 
ture, fo  far  at  leaft,  as  to  make  it  con- 
fiftent  with  the  quiet  of  fuch  whole  fate 
it  is  to  be  liable  to  it's  infults  j  and  to 
tell  us  the  difference  between  a  gentle- 
man that  mould  make  cheefe-cakes  and 
raife  pafte,  and  a  lady  that  reads  Locke, 
and  understands  the  mathematics.     In 
which  you  will  extremely  oblige  your 
hearty  friend  and  humble  ftrvant, 

ABRAHAM  THRIFTT, 
T 
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N°CCXLIII.    SATURDAY,   DECEMBERS. 


70KMAM  OJJIDEM  "«AM>  MARCE  FILJ,  KT  TANOJJAM  FACITM  HON1STI  V1DII* 
<±VM  SI  OCULIS  CERNKRETUE,  M1RABILES  AMORZS  (UT  AIT  FLATo)  IXCI- 
TARET  SAPIENTI*.  TULL.  OrriC. 

T  K,  MY  SON  MARCUS,  THE  VERY  8HAH    AND   COUN  T  t  V  ANC1,    AS  IT  WERE, 

or  VIRTUE;    WHICH  IF  IT  COULD  BE  MADE  THE   OBJECT  or   MCHT,  WUULU 
(AS  PLATO  SAYS)  EXCITE  IN  us  A  WONDERFUL  LOVE  OF  WISDOM. 


I  Do  not  remember  to  have  read  any 
difcourfe  written  exprefsly  upon  the 
beauty  and  lovelinefs  of  virtue,  without 
confidering  it  as  a  duty,  and  as  the 
means  of  making  us  happy  both  now 
and  hereafter.  1  defign  therefore  this 
Ipeculation  as  an  effay  upon  that  fub- 
feft,  in  which  I  (hall  coniider  virtue  no 
farther  than  as  it  is  in  itfelf  of  an  ami- 
able nature,  after  having  premifed,  that 
J  underftandby  the  word  Virtue  luch  a 
general  notion  as  is  affixed  to  it  by  the 
writer*  of  morality,  and  which  by  de- 
rout  men  generally  goes  under  the  name 
ef  religion,  and  by  men  of  the  world 
under  the  name  of  honour. 

Hypocrify  itfelf  does  great  honour,  or 
pther  iuftice,  to  religion,  and  tacitly 
acknowledges  it  to  be  an  ornament  to 
human  nature.  The  hypocrite  would 
rot  be  at  Co  much  pains  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  virtue,  if  he  did  not  know 
it  was  the  moft  proper  and  effectual 
means  to  gain  the  love  and  eltuem  of 
mankind. 

We  learn  from  Hierocles,  it  was  a 
common  faying  among  the  heathens, 
that  the  wife  man  hates  nobody,  but  only 
loves  the  virtuous. 

Tully  has  a  very  beautiful  gradation 
of  thoughts  to  fhew  how  amiable  virtue 
is.  We  love  a  virtuous  man,  fays  he, 
who  lives  in  the  remote  it  parts  of  the 
earth,  though  w»;  are  altogether  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  virtue,  and  can  receive 
from  it  no  manner  of  benefit}  nay,  one 
\vho  died  feveral  ages  ago,  raifes  a  fecret 
fondneis  and  benevolence  for  him  in  our 
minds,  when  we  read  his  ilory:  nay, 
what  is  rlill  more,  one  who  has  been 
the  enemy  of  our  country,  provided  his 
wars  were  ivgulated  by  jultice  ami  hu- 
manity, as  in  the  inftance  of  Pyrrhus, 
whom  Tully  mentions  on  this  occaiion 
in  oppofition  to  Hannibal.  Such  is  the 
natural  beauty  and  lov  »unefs  of  virtue  ! 

Stoicifm,  which  was  the  pedantry  of 


virtue,  afcribes  all  good  qualifications, 
of  what  kind  foever,  to  the  virtuous 
man.  Accordingly  Cato,  in  the  cha- 
racter Tully  has  left  of  him,  carried 
matters  fo  far,  that  he  would  not  allow 
any  one  but  a  virtuous  man  to  be  hand- 
fome.  This  indeed  looks  more  like  a 
philofophical  rant  than  the  real  opinion, 
of  a  wife  man;  yet  this  was  what  Cato 
very  ferioufly  maintained.  In  ftiort, 
the  Stoics  thought  they  could  not  fuf- 
ficiently  reprefent  the  excellence  of  vii> 
tue,  if  they  did  not  comprehend  in  the 
notion  of  it  all  poflible  perfections;  and 
therefore  did  not  only  fuppofe,  that  it 
was  tranfcendently  beautiful  in  it!elf4 
but  that  it  made  the  very  body  amiable, 
and  banifhed  every  kind  of  deformity 
from  the  perfon  in  whom  it  refided. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  the 
moft  abandoned  to  all  fenfeof  goodnefs, 
are  apt  to  wifh  thofe  who  are  related  to 
them  of  a  different  character  j  and  it  is 
very  obfervable,  that  none  are  more 
ftruck  with  the  charms  of  virtue  in  the 
fair-fex,  than  thole  who  by  their  very 
admiration  of  it  are  carried  to  a  dell  re  ofr* 
ruining  it. 

A  virtuous  mind  in  a  fair  b6dy  is  in- 
deed a  fine  picture  in  a  good  light,  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  makes 
the  beautiful  lex  all  over  charms. 

As  virtue  in  general  is  of  an  amiable 
and  lovely  nature,  there  are  fome  parti- 
cular kinds  of  it  which  are  more  fo  than 
others,  and  thefe  are  luch  as  difpofo  us 
to  do  good  to  mankind.  Temperance 
and  abltinence,  faith  and  devotion,  are 
in  themfelves  perhaps  as  laudable  as  any 
other  virtues;  but  thofe  which  make  % 
man  popular  and  beJoved,  are  uilticc, 
charity,  munificence,  and,  in  Ihort,  all 
the  good  qualities  that  render  us  bene- 
ficial to  each  other.  For  which  rcafoi* 
even  an  extravagant  man,  who  has  no- 
thing elfe  to  recommend  him  but  a  faltc 
generality,  is  often  more  belovec)  and 
S  N  a  elteemed 
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etteemed  than  a  perfon  of  a  much  more 
finifhed  character,  who  is  defe&ive  in 
this  particular. 

The -two  great  ornaments  of  virtue, 
which  fliew  her  in  the  moft  advantage- 
ous views,  and  make  her  altogether 
lovely,  are  chearfulnefs  and  good-nature. 
Thefe  generally  g«  together,  as  a  mr.n 
cannot  be  agreeable  to  others  who  is  not 
eafy  within  himfelf.  They  are  both  very 
2-equifite  in  a  virtuous  mind,  to  keep  oiit 
melancholy  'from  the  many  ferious 
thoughts  it  is  engaged  in,  and  to  hinder 
it's  natural  hatred  of  vice  from  Souring 
into  feverity  and  cenlbrioufnefs. 

It"  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature, 
what  can  we  think,  of  thofe  who  can 
look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  hatred  and 
itt-will,  or  can  fuffer  their  averfion  for 
a  party  to  blot  out  all  the  merit  of  the 
perfon  who  is  engaged  in  it  ?  A  man 
snu'ft  be  exceflively  ftupid,  as  well  as 
uncharitable,  who  believes  that  there  is 
no  virtue  but  on  his  own  fide,  and  that 
there  are  not  men  as  honeft  as  himfelf 
vrho  may  differ  from  him  in  political 
principles.  Men  may  oppoSe  one  ano- 
ther in  fome  particulars,  but  ought  not 
to  carry  their  hatred  to  thofe  qualities 


which  are  of  fo  amiable  a  nature  in 
themfelves,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  points  in  difyute.  Men  of  virtue, 
though  of  different  interefts,  ought  to 
coniider  themfelves  ay  more  nearly  unk- 
ed  with  one  another,  than  vith  the  vi- 
cious part  of  mankind,  who  embark 
with  them  in  the  fame  civil  concerns. 
We  fhould  bear  the  fame  love  towards  a 
man  of  honour,  who  if,  a  living  aniago-" 
r.ift,  which  Tully  tells  us  in  the  fore- 
mentioned  paflage  every  or.e  naturally 
does  to  an  enemy  that  is  dead.  In  mort, 
we  fliould  efteem  virtue  though  in  a  foe, 
and  abhor  vice  though  in  a  h 

I  Speak  this  with  an  eye  to  thole  cruel 
treatments  which  men  of  all  i"i 
apt  to  give  the  characters  of  thofe  who 
do  not  agree  with  them.  How  many 
perfons  of  undoubted  probity,  and  ex- 
emplary virtue,  on  either  fide,  are  black- 
ened and  defamed  ?  how  many  men  of 
honour  expofed  to  public  obloquy  and 
reproach?  Thofe  therefore  who  are 
either  the  inftruments  or  abettors  in  fuch 
infernal  dealings,  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  perfons  who  make  ule  of  reli- 
gion to  promote  their  caufV,  ncf.  of  their 
caufe  to  promote  religion.  G 


CCXLIV.     MONDAY,   DECEMBER  10. 


A  JUDGE  OF   PAINTING  YOU,    AND  MAN   OF  SKILL 


.   JO1. 


CREECH. 


COVE.NT   GARDEN,    DEC. 7. 
•MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*T  Cannot,  without  a  double  injuftice, 
JL  forbear  exprefiing  to  you  the  SatiS- 
faclion  which  a  whole  clan  of  virtuoSos 
have  received  from  thofe  hints  which 
you  have  lately  given  the  town  on  the 
cartons  of  the  inimitable  Raphael.  It 
ftould  be  methinks  the  buiinefs  of  a 
Spectator  to  improve  the  pleafures  of 
iighti  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  im- 
mediate way  to  it  than  recommending 
the  ftudy  and  observation  of  excellent 
drawings  and  pictures.  When  I  firit 
went  to  view  thofe  of  Raphael  which 
you  have  celebrated,  I  muft  confefs  I 
was  but  barely  pleaSedj  the  next  time  I 
liked 'them  better;  but  at  laft,  as  I  grew 
better  acquainted  with  them,  I  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  them,  like  wife 
fpe.ches  they  funk  deep  into  my  heart  j 
for  you  know,  Mi*.  Spectator,  that  % 


man  of  wit  may  extremely  affecl  one  for 
the  prefent,  but  if  he  has  not  discretion, 
his  merit  Soon  vanishes  away;  while  a, 
wife  man  that  has  not  fo  great  a  ftockj 
of  wit,  ••mall  nevertheless  give  you  afar 
greater  and  more  lafting  fatisfaclion; 
jult  fo  it  is  in  a  picture  that  is  Smartly 
touched,  but  not  well  itudied;  one  may 
call  it  a  witty  piclure,  though  the  painter 
in  die  mean  time  may  be  in  danger  of 
being  called  a  fool.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  picture  that  is  thoroughly  underitood 
in  the  whole,  and  well  performed  in  the 
particulars,  that  is,  begun  on  the  foun- 
dation of  geometry,  carried  on  by  the 
rules  of  perfpeftive,  architecture,  -  and 
anatomy,  and  perfected  by  a  good  har- 
mony, a  iuft  and  natural  colouring,  and 
fuch  paffions  and  expreflions  of  the 
mind  as  are  almoft peculiar  to  Raphael} 
this  is  what  you-  may  iuftly  ftile  a  wife 
,  and  which  Seldom  fails  to  tfrike 
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us  dumb,  until  we  can  11  our 

,d   certain! 

with- 

Jiolen  part 
what 
lour- 
fhop,  : 

not  lo  '  »  but 

I   makes  the   g. 

•  urs;  it  will  ncc-'fll-rily  fol- 
'iat  he  who  can  array  hinv.i 

and  he   th.it  can   ijvuk  lor 
orator.     E\  ks  on 

a  picture  fli  according  to 

of,  or 

:  making  a  wrong 

judgment.    !  abroad 

would  make  more  frequent  obfervalions 
on  thole  beauties  of  nature  which  every 

'ves  to  their 

they  would  be  better  judges  when  they 
law  her  well  imitated  at  home:  this 
would  help  to  correct  thole  errors  which 
moll  pretenders  fall  into,  wbbareover- 
hafty  in  their  jx;  •  ~nd  will  not 

ftay  to  let  realbn  come  in  for  a  fliare  in 
the  dec i lion.  It  was  for  want  of  this 
that  men  mirtake  in  this  cafe,  and  in 
common  life,  a  wild  extravagant  pencil 
for  jne  that  is  truly  bold  and  great,  an 
impudent  fellow  for  a  man  of  true  cou- 
,  hafty  and  unreafon- 
ab'le  actions  for  enterprizes  of  fpirit  and 
ly  colouring  for  that 
which  is  truly  beautiful,  a  fa  lie  and  in- 
fmuating  difcourfe  for  fnnple  truth  ele- 
ganily  rec,  ,  The  parallel  will 

hold  ,'  ;  the  parts  of  life  and 

paint:  virtuolbs  above- 

mentioned  will  be  glad  to  fee  you  draw 
it  with  your  terms  of  art.  As  the  fha- 
dows  in  a  pictiu  the  ferions 

or  melancholy,  ib  the  lights  do  the 
bright  and  lively  thoughts:  as  there 
mould  be  but  one  forcible  light  in  a 
picture,  which  fbould  catch  the  eye  and 
fall  on  the  heroj  fo  there  mould  be  but 
one  object:  of  ourlove,  even  the  Author 
of  nature.  Thefe  and  the  like  reflections 
well  improved,  might  very  much  contri- 
bute to  open  the  beauty  of  that  art,  and 
prevent  young  people  from  being  poifon- 
ed  by  the  ill  gullo  of  any  extravagant 
workman  that  mould  be  impofed  upon 
us.  I  am,  Sir,  your  molt  humble  fer- 
vant, 


MR.  »ft, 

' 

' 

• 

I  !   not  but  admire  how  jult 

characi . 

with  the  tiir. 

of  thole  lo 

It,   bir,  tlu 
comprehend  ,  inthenin- 

icription  of  whom  I 
— *  Ti; 

*  and   ill-natured,    w!  , 

*  he::uiiful  themfelves,  and  en 
'  detract  from  or  ridicule  < 

'  that  appears  foin  others."1    Now,  Sir, 
this  feel,  as  I  have  been   told,   1 
frequent  in  the  great  town  where  you 
livej  but  as  my  circumltancc  of  life  ob- 
liges me  to  relide  :  in  the  coun- 
try, though  not  many  miles  from  Lon- 
don, 1  cannot  have  met  v. 
number  of  them,  nor  indeed  is  it  a  de- 
firable  acquaintance,  as  I  have 
found  by  experience.  You  in  lift  know, 
Sir,  that  at  the  1  t"  this  him- 
mer,  a  family  of  theie  apes  came  and 
fettled  for  the  feafon  not  far  f; 
place  where  I  live.  As  they  were  lli 
in  the  country,  they  were  vifrted  by  the 
ladies  about  them,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
with  an  humanity  ufual    in   thole  that 
pals  moft  of  their  time  in  folitude.  The 
apes  lived  with  us  very  agreeably  our 
own  way  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
fummer,  when  they  began  to  V- 
themfelves  of  returning  to  town;  then  it 
was,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  they  began  to 
fet  themfelves  about  theproper  and  diltin- 
guifhing  bulinefs  of  their  character}  and, 
as  it  is  laid  of  evil  fpirits,  that  they  are 
apt  to  carry  away  a  piece  of  the  houfe 
they  are  about  to  leave,  the  apes,  with- 
out regard  to  common  mercy,  civility, 
or  gratitude,  thought  fit  to  mimic,  and 
fall  foul  on  the  faces,  drefs  and  behavi- 
our, of  their  innocent  neighbour?,  be- 
ftowing  abominable  cenfures  and  dif- 
graceful  appellations,  commonly  called 
nick-names,  on   all   of  them;    and  in 
mort,  like  true  fine  ladies,  made  their 
honeft  plainncfs  and  fmcerity  matter  of 
ridicule.     I  could  not  but  acquaint  you 
with  thefe  grievances,  as  well  at  the  de- 
fir* 
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fire  of  all  the  parties  Injured,  as  from 
»1X  own  inclination.  I  hope,  Sir,  if 
yo\i  cannot  propofe  intirely  to  reform 
this  evil,  you  will  take  fuch  notice  of  it 
iu  feme  of  your  future  fpeculations,  as 
may  put  the  deierving  part  of  our  fex  on 
&eir  guard  agoinft  thei'e  creatures  5  and 


at  the  fame  time  the  apes  may  be  fenfi- 
ble,  that  this  fort  of  mirth  is  fo  far  from 
an  innocent  diversion,  that  it  is  in  the 
higheft  degree  that  vice  which  is"faid  to 
comprehend  all  others.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
humble  fervant, 
T  CONSTANTIA  FIELD.. 


N°CCXLV.    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  ii. 

TICTA  VOLUPTATIS  CAUSA  SINT  PROXZMA  VERIS. 

HOR.  ARS  POET.  VER.  338. 

7ICTIOKS,  TO  PLEASE,  SHOULD  WEAR  THE  FACE  OF  TRUTH. 


J~p*HERE  is  nothing  which  one  re- 
JL      gards  fo  much  with  an  eye  of 
mirth  and  pity  as  innocence,  when  it 
has  in  it  a  dafn  of  folly.     At  the  fame 
time  that  one  elleems  the  virtue,  one  is 
tempted  to  laugh  at  the  fimplicity  which 
accompanies  it.     When  a  man  is  made 
up  wholly  of  the  dove,  without  theleaft 
grain  of  the  ferpcnt  in  his  competition, 
lie  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  circum- 
ftanees  of  life,  and  very  often  difcredits 
his  beft  aliens.     The  Cordeliers  tell  a 
ftory  cf  their  founder  St.  Francis,  that 
as  he  puffed  the  ftreets  in  the  duik  of  the 
evening,  he  difcovered  a  young  fellow 
with  a  maid  in  a  corner ;  upon  which  the 
good  man,  fay  they,  lifted  up  his  hands 
to  Heaven  with  a  fecret  thankfgiving, 
that  there  was  ftill  fo  much  chriftian 
charity  in  the  world.  The  innocence  of 
the  faint  made  him  miftake  the  kifs  of  a 
lover  for  a  fajute  of  charity.     I  am 
heartily  concerned  when  I  fee  a  virtuous 
man  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  world}  and  if  there  be  any  ufeof  thtfe 
my  papers,  it  is  this,  that  without  re- 
prefenting  vice  under  any  falfe  alluring 
potions,  they  give  my  reader  an  infight 
into  the  ways  of  men,  and  reprefent  hu- 
man nature  in  all  it's  changeable  co- 
lours.    The  man  who  has  not  been  en- 
gaged m  any  of  the  follies  of  the  world, 
or,  as  Shakefpeare  expreffes  it,  *  hack- 
*  neyed  in  the  ways  of  men/  may  here 
find  a  picture  of  it's  follies  and  extrava- 
gancies.  The  virtuous  and  the  innocent 
may    know   in    fpeculaticn  what  they 
could  never  arrive  at  by  practice,  and 
fey  this  means  avoid  the  fnares  of  the 
crafty,  the  corruptions  of  the  vicious, 
and  the  reafonings  of  the  prejudiced. 
Their  minds  may  be  opened  without 
being  vitiated. 


It  is  with  an  eye  to  my  following  cor- 
refpondent,  Mr.  Timothy  Doodle,  who 
feems  a  very  well-meaning  man,  that  I 
have  written  this  mort  preface,  to  which 
I  flinll  fubjoin  a  letter  from  thefaid  Mr. 
Doodle. 


T  Could  heartily  wifh  that  you  would 
let  us  know  your  opinion  upon  feve- 
jral  innocent  diverfions  which  are  in  uf« 
among  us,  and  which  are  very  proper  to 
pafs  away  a  winter  night  for  thole  who  do 
not  care  to  throw  away  their  time  at  an 
opera,  or  at  the  play-hcufe.  I  would 
gladly  know  in  particular,  what  notion 
you  have  of  hot-cockles;  as  alfo  whe- 
ther you  think  that  queftions  and  com- 
mands, mottoes,  fimiles,  and  crofs- 
purpofes,  have  not  more  mirth  and  wit 
in  them,  than  thofe  public  divsrftons 
which  are  grown  fo  very  fafhlonable 
among  us.  If  you  would  recommend 
to  our  wives  and  daughters,  who  read 
your  papers  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
lure,  ibmexif  thofe  fports  and  paftime* 
that  may  be  praclifed  within  doors,  and 
by  the  fire-fide,  we  who  are  matters  of 
families  mould  be  hugely  obliged  to 
you.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  would 
have  thefe  fports  and  paftimes  not  only 
merry  but  innocent,  for  which  reafon  I 
have  not  mentioned  whifk  or  lanterloo, 
nor  indeed  fo  much  as  one-and- thirty. 
After  having  communicated  to  you  my 
requeft  upon  this  fubject,  I  will  be  fo 
free  as  to  tell  you  how  my  wife  and  I 
pafs  away  thefe  tedious  winter  evenings 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure.  Though 
me  be  young  and  handfome,  and  good- 
humoured  to  a  miracle,  me  does  not 
care  for  gadding  abroad  like  others  of 
her  fex,  There  is  a  very  friendly  man, 
a  colonel 
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A  colonel  in  the  army,  whom  I  am  : 
tily   obliged  to  tor   his   civilities,  that 
me  almoft  every  night  j  for 

not  one  of  thole  giddy  ymmg  fel- 
lows that  cannot  live  out  of  a  play- 
houfe.  Wlic-n  we  are  together,  w 

make  a  par-.  nian't  buff, 

Is  a  fport  that  I  like  the  ' 
bee*ufe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exercile 
The  colonel  and  I  are  blinded 
by  turns,  and  you  would  laugh  your 
heart  out  to  fee  what  pains  my  dear  takes 
to  hoodwink  us,  ib  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  Ice  the  leaft  gliinpfc  of  light. 
The  poor  colonel   fomctinus  hits  his 
nofe  againit   a  poll,  a  us  die 

with  laughing.  1  have  generally  the 
good  IMC.-V  not  to  hurt  myiclf,  but  am 
very  often  above  half  an  hour  before  I 
can  catch  cither  of  them  ;  for  you  mull 
know  we  hide  ourfelves  up  and  down  in 
corners,  that  we  may  have  the  more  iport. 
I  only  give  you  this  hint  as  a  iample  of 
iuch  innocent  diverfions  as  I  would  have 
v.iu  recommend;  and  am,  moft  efteemed 
Sir,  your  ever  loving  friend, 

TIMOTHY  DOODLE. 

The  following  letter  was  occafioned 
by  my  lalt  Thursday's  paper  upon  the 
abfence  of  lovers,  and  the  methods 
therein  mentioned  of  making  fuch  ab- 
(ence  fuppoi  table. 


AMONG  the  feveral  ways  of  confo- 
"  lation  which  abfent  lovers  make  ule 
of  while  their  fouls  are  in  that  ftate  of 
departure,  which  you  fay  is  death  in 
love,  there  are  fome  very  material  ones 
that  have  efcaped  your  notice.  Among 
thefe,  the  Hi  It  and  moft  received  is  a 
crooked  milling,  which  has  adminifter- 
ed  great  comfort  to  our  forefathers,  and 
is  ftill  made  ufe  of  on  thisoccaiion  with 
Yerygood  effeft  in  moft  part  ot  herma- 
jefty's  dominions.  There  are  fome,  I 
know,  who  think  a  crown-piece  cut  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  preferved  by  the 
thftant  lovers,  is  of  more  fovereign  vir- 
tue than  the  former.  But  fince  opinions 
are  divided  in  this  particular,  why  m.'v 
pot  the  fame  nerfons  make  ufe  of  both? 
The  figure  of  a  heart,  whether  cut  in 
Hone  or  caft  in  metal,  whether  bleeding 
upon  an  altar,  ftuck  with  darts,  or  held 
in  the  hand  of  a  Cupid,  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  talifmamc  in  diitrefles 
£f  thi*  nature*  I  am  acquainted  wi;h 


!ow,  who  CftrriM  hi* 
miltiels  in  tl  v,  and 

by  tint  cxp< 

under  the  abfence  of  a  whole  camj 
For  my  own  p:irt,   I  have  tried  all  thclc 

•*,  but  never  found  fo  mm.' 
nefit  fi  from  a  ring,  in  which 

my  miliivls\  \v\h-  is  platted  together 
very  artificially  in  a  kind  of  true  lover"* 
knot.  As  I  have  received  great  benefit 
from  this  fecret,  I  think  myfelf  obliged 
to  communicate  it  to  the  public,  for  the 
good  of  my  fellow  fubjecls.  I  defirc 
you  will  add  this  letter  as  an  appendix 
to  your  confolations  upon  ablencej  and 
am,  your  very  humble  iervant, 

T.  B. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  let* 
n  an  uHiverlity  gentleman,  occa- 
fionod  by  my  laft  Tuelday's  paper, 
wherein  I  gave  fome  account  of  the 
great  feuds  which  happened  formerly 
in  thofe  learned  bodies,  between  the 
modern  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

SIR, 

'"pHIS  will  give  you  to  underftand, 
•*•  that  there  is  at  prefent  in  the  fociety, 
whereof  I  am  a  member,  a  very  confider- 
able  body  of  Trojans,  who,  upon  a  proper 
occafion,  would  not  fail  to  declare  our- 
ielves.  In  the  mean  while  we  do  all  we 
can  to  annoy  our  enemies  by  ftratagem, 
and  are  relblved  by  the  firft  opportunity 
to  attack  Mr.  Jofliua  Barnes,  whom  vtc 
look  upon  as  the  Achilles  of  the  oppo- 
fite  party.  As  for  my  lei  f,  I  have  haj 
the  reputation  ever  fmce  I  came  from 
fchool,  of  being  a  trufty  Trojan,  and 
am  refolved  never  to  give  quarter  to  the 
fmalleft  particle  of  Greek,  wherever  I 
chance  to  meet  it.  It  is  for  this  reafon 
I  take  it  very  ill  of  you,  that  you  fome- 
times  hang  out  Greek  colours  at  the 
head  of  your  paper,  and  fomerimes  give 
a  word  of  the  enemy  even  in  the  body 
of  it.  When  I  meet  with  any  thing  of 
this  nature,  I  throw  down  your  (pecu- 
lations upon  the  table,  with  that  form 
of  words  which  we  make  ulc  of  when 
we  declare  war  upon  an  author. 

Greecum  eft,  iton  fotrj* 

I  give  you  this  hint,  that  you  may  for 
the  future  abltain  from  any  inch  holti- 
lities  at  your  peril. 
C  TROILUS. 

N«  CCXLVI, 
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N^CCXLVI.    WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER 

«— — — —  OLX,  MO.  e-cil  ye.  warn^  "nv  Invara  li«X6ujj 
Cn.Js  <f>inq  fxtiTJjf,   y\a.v)in  ol  <r*  ETtJtJs  3-aXttff-cra, 
HiT-pcti  T'  r)A;£aTO{,  O'T;  TO;  yjoj  sjiv  a7r>jv>j;. 

HOM.  ILIAD,  xn.  r.  33* 

ICO  AMOROUS   HERO   EVER   CAVE   THEE    BIRTH, 

KOR    EVER   TENDER    GODDESS    BROUGHT    THEE   FORTH! 

SOME    RUGGED    ROCK's    HARD    ENTRAILS    GAVE    THEE   FORM, 

AND    RAGING   SEAS   PRODUC'D  THEE   IN    A   STORM: 

A  SOUL    WE'LL    SUITING   THY    TEMPESTUOUS  KIND, 

SO   ROUGH    THY   MANNERS,    SO    UNTAM'D  THY   MIND.  PoPl. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

AS  your  paper  is  part  of  the  c 
page^of  the  tea-table,    I  conjure 

;  print  what  I  now  write  to  you; 
ibr  I  have  no  other  way  to  communicate 

i  have  to  lay  to  the. fair -Tex  on  the 
moft  important  circumitance  of  life,  even 
the  care  of  children.  I  do  not  under- 
hand that  you  profeis  your  paper  is  al- 
ways to  connft  of  matters  which  are 
only  to  entertain  the  learned  and  polite, 
but  that  it  may  agree  with  your  i 
to  publifh  ibme  which  may  tend  to  the 
information  of  mankind  in  general;  and 
when  it  does  fo,  you  do  more  than  writ- 
ing wit  and  humour.  Give  me  leave 
then  to  tell  you,  that  of  all  the  ahfuies 
that  ever  you  have  as  yet  endeavoured 
to  reform,  certainly  not  one  wanted  fo 
much  your  afMance  as  the  ahufe  in 
nurfmsj  children.  It  is  unmerciful  to 
lee,  that  a  woman  endowed  with  all  the 
perfections  and  bleflings  of  nature,  can, 
as  foon  as  (he  is  delivered,  turn  off  her 
innocent,  tender,  and  helplefs  infant, 
and  give  it  up  to  a  woman  that  is,  ten 
thoufand  to  one,  neither  in  health  nor 
good  cendition,  neither  found  in  mind 
nor  body,  that  has  neither  honour  nor 
reputation,  neither  love  nor  pity  for  the 
poor  babe,  but  more  regard  for  the  mo- 
ney than  for  the  child,  and  never  will 
take  farther  care  of  it  than  what  by  all 
the  encouragement  of  money  and  pre- 
fents  me  is  forced  to ;  like  ./^Efop's  earth, 
which  would  not  nurfe  the  plant  of  an- 
other ground,  although  never  fo  much 
improved,  by  reafon  that  plant  was  not 
of  it's  own  production.  And  fince  an- 
other's child  is  no  more  natural  to  a  nurfe 
than  a  plant  to  a  ftrange  and  different 
ground,  how  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the 
child  fhouhl  thrive  ?  And  if  it  thriveSj 
inuil  it  not  imbibe  the  grofs  humours 
and  qualities  of  the  nurie,  like  a  plant 


in  a  different  ground,  or  like  a  graft 
upon  a  different  (lock?  Do  not  we  ob- 
ferve,  that  a  lamb  lucking  a  goat  change* 
very  much  it's  nature,  nay  even  it's  fkin 
and  wool  into  the  goat  kind?  The 
power  of  a  nurfe  over  a  child,  by  infuf- 
ing  into  it,  with  her  milk*,  her  qualities 
and  difpofition,  is  fufficientiy  and  daily 
obferved;  hence  came  that  old  faying 
concerning  an  ill-natured  and  malicious 
fellow,  that  he  had  imbibed  his  malice 
with  his  mirfe's  milk,  or  that  Ibme  brute 
or  other  had  been  his  nurfe.  Hence 
Romulus  and  Rernus  were  faid  to  have 
been  nurfed  by  a  wolf,  Telephus  the  fort 
of  Hercules  by  a  hind,  Pelias  the  foil 
of  Neptune  by  a  mare,  and  ^Egiftlms 
by  a  goat;  not  that  they  had  actually 
fucked  fuch  creatures,  as  fome  fimple- 
tons  have  imagined,  but  that  their  nuffes 
had  been  of  fuch  a  nature  and  temper, 
and  infufed  fuch  into  them. 

Many  instances  maybe  produced  from 
good  authorities  and  daily  experience, 
that  children  a6lual!y  fuck  in  thefeveral 
paffions  and  depraved  inclinations  of 
their  nurfes,  as  anger,  malice,  fear,  me- 
lancholy, fadnefs,  delire,  and  averfion. 
This  Diodorus,  lib.  ii.  witnefles,  when 
he  ipeaks,  faying,  that  Nero  the  empe- 
ror's nurfe  had  been  very  much  addift- 
ed  to  drinking ;  which  habit  Nero  re- 
ceived from  his  nurfe,  and  was  fo  very 
particular  in  this,  that  the  people  took 
fo  much  notice  of  it,  as  inftead  of  Tibe- 
rius Nero,  they  called  him  Biberiu* 
Mero.  The  fame  Diodorus  alfo  relate* 
of  Caligula,  predecelfor  to  Nero,  that 
his  nurfe  ufed  to  moiften  the  nipples  of 
her  bread  frequently  with  blood,  to  make 
Caligula  take  the  better  hold  of  them  5 
'  which/  fays  Diodorus,  *  was  thecaufe 

*  that  made   him  fo  blood-thirfty  and 
'  cruel  all  his  life-time  after,  that  he 

*  not  only  committed  frequent  murder 

•  by 
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'  by  hi*  own  hand,  but  likewife  w; flic, I 
'  that  all  human  kiiul  wore  but  one 
'  neck,  that  he  ini;;Ur  iiavc  she  [ 

,it  it  off.'     Such  likcdegtii 

:  is,  who  not  knowing 

..•h.un  the  child  can  take,  fee  one 
incline  to  Healing,  another  to  drinking, 
cniclty,  ftupidity  ;  yet  all  t 
minded.  N  ly,  it  is  e.uy  to  deinonltrate, 
that  a  child,  although  it  be  born  from 
the  belt  of  parents,  may  be  coirupted  by 
an  ill-tempered  nurfe.  How  many  chil- 
then  do  we  leo  d.uly  brought  into  fits, 
confum|itk>ns,  rickets,  Sec.  mr. 
fucking  their  nurl'cs  when  in  a  , 
or  fury?  But  indeed  almolt  any  dilbr- 
der  of  the  nurle  is  a  dilbidcr  to  the 
child,  and  few  nudes  can  be  fount,!  in 
this  town  but  what  labour  under  ibrae 
diltemper  or  olher.  The  firtt  queltion 
that  is  generally  afkcd  a  young  woman 
that  wants  to  be  a  nurfe,  why  (he  fhould 

•:rfe  to  other  people's  children  ?  is 
anlwercd,  by  her  having  nn  ill  huiband, 
and  that  me  mu(l  make  fhift  to  live.  I 
think  now  this  very  anfwcr  is  enough  to 

-ny  body  a  (hock,  if  duly  conli- 
dered;  for  an  ill  hulb.md  may,  or  ten  to 
one  if  he  does  nor,  bring  home  to  his 
wife  an  ill  diHrmper,  or  at  k-aii 
tiun  an-1  didurbance.  Btlidcs,  as  Ihe 
takes  the  child  out  of  mere  necellity,  her 
f.'od  w.'ii  !,„•  tccoidinglyj  or  elfe  very 
coari'e  at  belt;  whence  proceeds  an  ill- 
concocled  and  coari'e  food  for  the  child  ; 
for  as  the  blood,  ib  is  the  milk  ;  and 
hence  I  am  very  well  alTured  proceeds 
the  fctirvy,  the  evil,  and  many  other 
di (tempers.  I  bog  of  you,  for  the  lake 
of  the  many  poor  infants  that  may  :md 
will  be  laved  by  weighing  this  cafe  le- 
rioully,  to  exhort  the  people  with  the 
utmolt  vehemence  to  let  the  children 
fuck  their  own  mothers,  -both  for  the 
benefit  of  mother  and  child.  Fur  the 

!    arg'imt-nt,    that   a    mot 

ned  by  giving  fuck  to  her  chil- 
dren, is  vain  and  fimple;  I  will  main- 
tain that  the  mother  grows  (tronger  by 
it,  and  will  have  her  health  better  than 
Ihe  would  have  otherwife:  Che  will  find  . 
it  the  grcatcil  cure  and  prefcrvative  for 


the  vapours   and   future   mifcarriages, 
much  beyond  any  other  rer 
foevcr:  her  children  will  be  like  t 
is  otherwife  tht-y   are  but 
madows,  and  like  unnpc  fruit;  and  cer- 
tainly if  a  woman  is  (hong  en< 
hrin«f  forth  a   child,    (lie  i-  i 

doubt  (trong  enough  to  nv; 
wards.     It  grieve*  me  to  obferve  and 
conlider   liow    many   }>oor  children  are 
daily  ruined  by  tarelefs  nntf.  s;    . 
how  tender  ought  they  to  be  of  a  poor 
infant,  lince  tin-  leaft  hurt  or  blow,  efpe- 
cially  upon  the  hea.l,  in  ty  make  i: 
lefs,  (tupid,  or  otherwife  miierable  for 
ever? 

But  I  cannot  well  leave  this  fuhjeft 
as  yet  j  for  it  feems  to  me  very  unnatural, 
that  a  woman  that  has  fed  a  child  as 
part  of  herfelf  for  nine  months,  (hould 
have  no  defire  to  nurfe  it  farther,  when 
brought  to  light  and  before  lit -i 
and  when  by  it's  cry  it  implores  her 
afliltance  and  the  office  of  a  mother.  Do 
not  the  very  cruelleft  of  brutes  tend  tlurir 
young  ones  with  all  the  care  and  delight 
imaginable?  For  how  cap  (he  be  called 
a  mother  that  will  not  nurfe  her  young 
ones  ?  The  earth  is  called  the  mother  of 
all  things,  not  becaufe  (lie  produces,  but 
becaufe  (he  maintains  and  n urie.s  what 
fhe  produces.  The  generation  of  the 
infant  is  the  effecl  of  delire,  but  the  care 
of  it  argues  virtue  and  choice.  I  urn 
not  ignorant  but  that  there  are  fome 
cafes  of  neccflity  where  a  morher  cannot 
give  fuck,  and  then  out  of  two  evils  the 
lealt  muft  be  cholen;  but  there  are  fo 
very  fVw,  that  I  am  fure  in  a  thoufand 
there  is  hardly  one  real  inltance  ;  for  if 
a  woman  does  but  know  that  he  huf- 
band  can  (pare  about  three  or  fix  (hil- 
lings a  week  extraordinary,  although 
this  is  but  feldom  conlidered,  (lie  cer- 
tainly, with  the  aillitance  of  her  gofllps, 
will  ibon  peiiuade  the  good  man  to  (end 
the  child  to  nurfe,  and  eafuy  impole 
upon  him  by  pretending  indilpofitioq'. 
This  cruelty  is  iupported  by  fafhion, 
and  nature  gives  place  tocuftom.  Sir, 
Your  humble  iervant. 
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HESIOD. 
THEIR  UNTIR'D  LIPS  A  WORDY  TORRENT  POUR. 


*%  T  TE  are  told  by  fome  ancient  au- 
VV  thors,  that  Socrates  was  in- 
ftrucled  in  eloquence  by  a  woman,  whofe 
name,  if  lam  not  miftaken,  was  Afpa- 
iia.  I  have  indeed  very  often  looked 
upon  that  art  as  the  moft  proper  for  the 
female  fex,  and  I  think  the  univerfitSes 
would  do  well  to  confider  whether  they 
ihould  not  fill  the  rhetoric  chairs  with 
fee  profeflors. 

It  has  been  faid  in  the  praife  of  fome 
men,  that  they  could  talk  whole  hours 
together  upon  any  thing;  but  it  muft  be 
owned  to  the  honour  of  the  other  fex, 
that  there  are  many  among  them  who 
can  talk  whole  hours  together  upon  no- 
thing. I  have  known  a  woman  branch 
out  into  a  long  extempore  differtation 
upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat,  and  chide 
her  fervant  for'breaking  a  china  cup,  in 
all  the  figures  of  rhetoric. 

Were  women  admitted  to  plead  in 
courts  of  judicature,  I  am  perfuaded 
vould  carry  the  eloqxience  of  the 
\r.\r  to  greater  heights  than  it  has  yet 
arrived  at.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let 
him  but  be  prefent  at  thofe  debates  which 
frequently  ariie  among  the  ladies  of  the 
JJritifh  fifhery. 

The  firtl  kind  therefore  of  female  ora- 
tors which  I  (hall  take  notice  of,  are 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  ftirring  up 
the  paflions,  a  part  of  rhetoric  in  which 
Socrates  his  wife  had  perhaps  made  a 
greater  proficiency  than  his  above-men- 
tioned teacher. 

The  fecond  kind  of  female  orators  are 
thofe  who  deal  in  invecYives,  and  who 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  cenforious.  The  imagination  and 
elocution  of  this  fet  of  rhetoricians  is 
wonderful.  With  what  a  fluency _of 
invention,  and  copioufnefs  of  expreffion, 
will  they  enlarge  upon  every  little  flip 
In  the  behaviour  of  another?  With  how 
many  different  circumftances,  and  with 
-what  variety  of  phrafes,  will  they  tell 
over  the  fame  ftory  ?  I  have  known  an 
ol4  lady  make  an  unhappy  marriage  the 
fubjeft  of  a  month's  converfation.  She 
Mamed  the  bride  in  one  place  j  pitied  her 


in  another;  laughed  at  her  in  a  third;, 
wondered  at  her  in  a  fourth;  was  angry 
with  her  in  a  fifth ;  and,  in  fhort,  wore 
out  a  pair  cf  coach-horfes  in  exprefTm^ 
her  concern  for  her.  At  length,  after 
having  quite  exhaufted  the  fubjeft  on 
this  fide,  fhe  made  a  vifit  to  the  new- 
married  pair,  p railed  the  wife  for  the 
prudent  choice  me  had  made,  told  her 
the  unreafonable  reflections  which  fome 
malicious  peopk  had  ealt  upon  her,  and 
defirtd  that  they  might  be  better  ac- 
quainted. The  cenfure  and  approba- 
tion of  this  kind  of  women  are  therefore 
only  to  be  considered  as  helps  to  dif- 
coui'fe. 

A  third  kind  of  female  orators  may 
be  comprehended  under  the  word  Gof- 
fips.  Mrs.  Fkldle  Faddle  is  perfectly 
accomplifhed  in  this  fort  of  eloquence  j 
(he  launches  out  into  ddcriprions  of 
chriftenings,  runs  divifions  upon  an  head- 
drefs,  knows  every  difh  of  meat  that  is 
ferved  up  in  her  neighbourhood,  and 
entertains  her  company  a  whole  after- 
noon together  with  the  wit  of  her  little 
bov,  before  he  is  able  to  fpeak. 

The  coquette  may  be  looked  upon  a$ 
3  fourth  kind  of  female  orator.  To 
give  herfeif  the  larger  field  for  difcourfe, 
fhe  hates  and  loves  in  the  fame  breath, 
talks  to  her  lap-dog  or  parrot,  is  uneafy 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  room  :  fne  has  falfe  quarrels 
and  feigned  obligations  to  all  the  men 
of  her  acquaintance;  fighs  when  me  is 
not  fad,  and  laughs  when  fhe  is  not 
merry.  The  coquette  is  in  particular  a 
great  miftrefs  of  that  part  of  oratory 
which  is  called  action,  and  indeed  feems 
to  Ipeak  for  no  other  purpofe,  but  as  it 
gives  her  an  opportunity  of  Mitring  a 
limb,  or  varying  a  feature,  of  glancing' 
her  eyes,  or  playing  with  her  fan. 

As  for  news-mongers,  politicians, 
mimics,  ftory- tellers,  with  other  cha- 
raclers  of  that  nature,  which  give  birth 
to  loquacity,  they  are  as  commonly  found 
among  the  men  as  the  women ;  for  which 
reafon  I  fhall  pals  them  over  in  filence. 
I  have  oftea  been  puzzled  t«  affign  a 
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viiy  worn? n  fliould  have  «.' 
lent    of  :i    : 

cation    than    men.     1  Invc 
lomet!  t  that  they  have  not  a 

faculty  of  fup- 
ir  thoughts,   as   men  have, 
. --d  to  fpeak 
think  ;  aivl    if   fo,  it 
..nifh  a  very  ftrong  ar- 
•he  Cartelians,   for  the  fnji- 
portint;  of  tl  c,  that  the  foul 

>  thi-iks.     .But   as  feveral   are  of 
i   that  the   fair- lex  art-  not   nlto- 
ih-angers  to  the  art  of  diflembling 
and  concealing  their  thoughts,    I   have 
been  forced  to  relinquilh  that  opinion, 
u'e   therefore  endeavoured  to  (eek 
reaibn.     In  order  to 
it,  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  an  excellent 
anatomiit,   has  promifed  me  by  the  hilt 
woman's  tongue, 
.nine  whether  there  may  not 
be  in  it  certain  juices  which  render  it  fo 
:  fully   voluble    or    flippant,    or 
whether  the  fibres  of  it  may  not  be  made 
tip  of  a  finer  or  more  pliant  thread,  or 
whether  there  are  not  in  it  Ibme  parti- 
cular  rmilck-s    which   dart    it  up  and 
down  by  luch   fudden  glances  and  vi- 
brat'\ons;  or  whether,  in  the  laii  place, 
:vuy  not  be  fome  certain  undifco- 
rhannels  running  from  the  head 
a»id  the   heart,  to  this  little  inltrument 
of  loquacity,   and  conveying  into  it  a 
ill   affluence  of    animal    fpirits. 
Nor  mult  I  omit  the  realbn  which  Hu- 
tlibras  has  given,   why  thofe  who  can 
talk  on  trifles  ("peak  with  the  greateft 
fluency;  namely,  that  the  tongue  is  like 
a  r.ice-horfe,  which   runs  the  fafter  the 
Icfl'er  weight  it  carries. 

Which  of  thefe  realbns  foever  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  mod  probable,  I 
think  the  Irishman's  thought  was  very 
natural,  who,  alter  fome  hours  conver- 
fation  with  a  female  orator,  told  her, 
that  he  believed  her  tongue  was  very 
glad  when  (he  was  uflecp,  for  that  it 
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reft  all  the  while 


ot  a  moment's 
fi\e  was  awake. 
That  excellent  old  ballad  of  the  Wan- 

ton Wife  of  liuth  Ins  the  follow, 

I  think,    quoth  Thomw,  womcas  tongues 
Oi  afpcn  leaves  are  made. 

And  Ovid,  though  in  the  defci  iption 
of  a  very  barbarous  CUrcjunftance,  tells 
us,  that  when  the  tongue  of  a  beauti- 
ful female  was  cut  out,  and  thrown 
upon  the  ground,  it  could  not  forbear 
imutenng  even  in  that  pollure. 

——CQinpreitfamforc'ipe  Hnguam 

Abfiulit  ttfifero.  Raillx  rr.lcat  ultima  Tingut. 

Jpjaj(icett  tcrr/eque  trfmcnt  imntu  rmurat  air  a  \ 

Utque  faiire  folet  mutilat*  cattda  coluhra 

Palpiiat  MET.  lib.  vi.  ver.  55$. 

.  -  The  blade  had  cut 

Her  tongue  fheer  off,  dole  to  the  tremblirjj 

root: 

The  mangl'd  partftill  quiver'd  on  the  ground, 
Murmuring  with  a  faint  imperffcdl  found  ; 
And,  as  a  ferpent  wreaths  his  wounded  train, 
panting,  and  potfels'd  with  pain. 


If  a  tongue  would  l>e  talking  without 
a  mouth,  what  could  it  have  done  when 
it  had  all  it's  organs  of  fjieech,  and  ac- 
complices of  iound  about  it?  I: 
here  mention  the  rtory  of  the  pippin  - 
woman,  had  I  not  foine  reafou  to  look 
upon  it  as  fabulous, 

I   mult  confefs   I  am  fo  wonderfully 
charmed  with  themuli.  tie  in- 

ftru  men  t,  that  I  would  by  no  means 
dilcourage  it.  All  that  I  aim  at  by  thi* 
diiiertation  is  to  cure  it  of  '  feveral"  dil- 
agreeable  notes,  and  in  particular  of 
thole  little  jarrings  and  didbiv.nice^ 
which  ariie  from  an^er,  cenforioulnels, 
goffiping,  and  co-jue-try.  In  ihoit,  I 
would  always  have  it  tune«i  by 
nature,  truth,  diicretion,  and  m 

L. 


NQ    CCXLVIII.    FRIDAY,    DECEiMBER    14- 

1TOC     MAXIMI     OFFICII     1ST,     UT    <^UISQ_UE     MAXIMS    OPIS     IND1GEAT,     IT\     il 
POTISSIMOM    OPIT  UL  ARI.  'I't'lT, 

JT   IS   A   PRINCIPAL     POINT     OF     DUTY,    TO    ASSIST      ANOTHER     MOST,    WHIN     HE 
STANDS  MOST   IN    NEED   OF   ASSISTANCE. 


THERE  are  none  who  deferve  fu- 
pfiiority  over  otliers  in  the  efteem 
of  mankind,  who  do  not  make  it  their 


endeavour  to   be   beneficial   to  foricty; 

and  who  upon  all  occafions  which  tru-iv 

circumltanccs  of  life  can  adiuir.iltcr,  do 

3  O  i  «ot 
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r  n  rake  a  certain  unfeigned  pleafure  in  As  great  and  exalted  fpirits  undertake 
:  >ng  benefits  of  one  kind  or  other,  the  purluit  of  hazardous  actions  for  the 
wiioie  great  talents  and  high  birth  good  of  others,  at  the  fame  time  grati- 
fying their  paiRon  for  glory;  fo  do 
worthy  minds  in  the  domeltic  way  of  life 
deny  themfelves,  many  advantages,  to 
fatisfy  a  generous  benevolence  which 
they  bear  to  their  friends  opprefled  with 
diltreffes  and  calamities.  Such  natures 
one  may  call  ftores  of  Providence,  which 
are  actuated  by  a  fecret  celellial  influence 
to  undervalue  the  ordinary  gratifications 
of  wealth,  to  give  comfort  to  an  heart 
loaded  with  affliction,  to  fave  a  falling 
family,  to  prelcrve  a  branch  of  trade  iri 
their  neighbourhood,  and  give  work  to 
the  induftrious,  preferve  the  portion  of 
the  helplefs  infant,  and  raife  the  head  of 
the  mourning  father.  People  whole 
hearts  are  wholly  bent  towards  pleaiure, 
or  intent  upon  gain,  never  hear  of  the 
noble  occurrences  among  men  of  in- 
duftry  and  humanity.  It  would  look 
liice  a  city  romance,  to  tell  them  of  the 
generous  merchant,  who  the  other  day 
lent  this  billet  to  an  eminent  trader  un- 
der difficulties  to  fupport  himfelf,  in 
whofe  fall  many  hundreds  befides  him- 
felf had  perithed;  but  becaufe  I  think 
there  is  mere  fpirit  and  true  gallantry  in 
it  than  in  any  letter  I  have  ever  read 
from  Strephon  to  Phillis,  I  fhall  infert 
it  even  in  the  mercantile  honed  llile  in 
which  it  was  lent. 

SIR, 

T  Have  heard  of  the  cafualties  which 
1  have  involved  you  in  extreme  difti  efs 
at  this  time;  and  knowing  you  to  be  a, 
man  of  great  good  nature,  induftry, 
and  probity,  have  refolved  to  (land  by 
you.  Be  of  good  cheer,  the  bearer 
brings  with  him  five  thoufand  pound $» 
and  has  my  order  to  anfwer  your  draw- 
ing as  much  more  on  my  account.  I 
did  this  In  hafte,  for  fear  I  mould  come 
too  late  for  your  relief;  but  you  may 
value  yourfelf  with  me  to  the  fum  of 
fifty  thoufand  pounds;  for  I  can  very 
chearfully  run  the  hazard  of  being  1<1 
much  lefs  rich  than  I  am^now,  to  lave 
an  honelt  man  whom  I  love.  Your 
friend  and  fervant,  W.  I*.. 

I  think  there  is  fomewhere  in  Mon- 
taigne mention  made  of  a  family  book, 
wherein  all  the  occurrences  that  happened 
from  one  generation  of  that  houfe  to 
another  were  recorded.  Were  there 
fuch  a  method  in  trie  families  which  are 
concerned  in  this  generoHty,  it  would  be 
iin  hard  talk  for  the  greateit  in  Europe 

tc 


:  them  in  confpicuous  Rations 
ndifpeniably  obliged  to  exert 
lobie  inclinations  for  the  iervice 
•.vorld,  or  eife  inch  advantages 
become  misfortunes,  and  fhade  and  pri- 
va-v  are  a  nure  -  i!gihle  portion.  Where 
opportunities  and  inclinations  are  given 
to  the  fame  perfon,  we  fometimes  fee 
fttblime  inftancts  of  virtue  which  fo 
dazzle  our  imaginations,  that  we  look 
with  icorn  on  ali  which  in  lower  icenes 
of  life  we  may  ourfelves  be  able  to  prac- 
tile.  But  this  is  a  vicious  way  of  think- 
ing; and  it  bears  fome  fpice  or  romantic 
madnefs,  for  a  man  to  imagir, o  rhat  he 
mull  grow  ambitious,  or  feek  adventures, 
to  be  able  to  do  great  actions.  If  is  in 
every  man's  power  in  the  world  who  is 
above  mere  poverty,  not  only  to  do 
things  worthy,  but  heroic.  The  great 
foundation  of" civil  virtue  is  (elf-denial; 
and  there  is  no  one  above  the  neceJlities 
of"  life,  but  has  opportunities  ot  excvcii- 
ing  that  noble  quality,  and  doin>»  as 
much  as  his  circumllances  will  bear  for 
the  eafe  and  convenience  of  other  men; 
and  he  who  does  more  than  ordinary 
men  pra£life  upon  iuch  occasions  as 
occur  in  his  life,  deferves  the  value  of 
his  friends  as  if  he  had  done  enterprizes 
•which  are  ufually  atten  led  with  the  high- 
eft  glory.  Men  of  public  fpirit  differ 
rather  in  their  circurnftances  thun  their 
virtue;  and  the  mar.  who  does  all  he  can 
in  a  low  llation,  is  more  a  hero  than  he 
who  omits  any  worthy  action  he  is  able 
to  accompli ih  in  a  great  one.  It  is  not 
many  years  ago  fince  Lapirius,  in  wrong 
cf  his  elder  brother,  came  to  a  great 
eftate  by  gift  of  his  father,  by  reafon  of 
the  dilfolute  behaviour  of  the  firft- 
born.  Shame  and  contrition  reformed 
the  life  of  the  disinherited  youth,  and  he 
became  as  remarkable  for  his  good  qua- 
lities as  formerly  for  his  errors.  Lapi- 
rius, who  oblerved  his  brother's  amend- 
ment, fent  him  on  a  new-year's  day  in 
the  morning  the  following  letter: 

HONOURED    BROTHER. 

T  Inclofe  to  you  the  deeds  whereby  my 
"*•  father  gave  me  this  houie  and  land : 
had  he  lived  until  now,  he  would  not 
have  bellowed  it  in  that  manner;  he  took 
it  from  the  man  you  were,  and  I  retlore 
it  to  the  man  you  are.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
afTe&ionate  brother,  and  humble  fervant, 

P.T. 
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to  give,  in  their  own,  an   inftance  of  a 

benefit  better  pl.ircd,  or  coi.fuTCil  wiiU 

:i  heie- 

r  1  >ui    and    in- 

.ny  urjnll  <*q>  made    to    the 
;C   of  a   trader;  and  by  how 
much  fuch  an  aft  towards  him  i- 
much  an  aft  of  kind:. 
liim  is  laudable.      I   i 

pherof  theiemj 

a   Itory  of  a   tradition   in    their  lioufc, 
where' they   had  formrny    a  en,; 
choofing  kings   for   fuJi  a    ('.-..Ion,   and 

>•*  him  l\\*  • 

of  the  locirty.     Hn.r   of  our  kit, 
my  friend,   earned  his  i\>y.d  incl. 
a  "little  too  far,  and  there  was   a 


mittce  ordered  to  look  into  the  tr.r 
fury.     Among 

• 

walking  incog,  in  the  cloilter,  had  over- 
:hcv,  fuch  * 
final  1    Turn  would  mak 
man  in  the  world.    The  king  out 
royal  com^atl-on  privately  inquiu 

: ,  and  finding  him  a  proper 
object  of  charity,  lent  hun 
Whrn  the  committee  read  the  report* 
the  houfc  p..  fled  his  accounts  with  * 
plaudite  without  farther  examination, 
upon  the  recital  of  this  article  in  them, 

£•    i.     4 

.  iking  a  man  happy    10  :  oo  ;  c« 
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?  tv  £j>OTO~c  JEIV&V  Haxlv.  F«AG.  VjtT.  PoiT« 

MIRTH   OUT   OF  SEASON    IS    A   GRIEVOUS    ILt. 


WHEN  I  make  choice  of  n  fnb- 
jeft  that  has  not  been  treated  on 
by  others,  I  throw  together  my  reflec- 
tions on  it  without  any  order  or  method, 
£>  that  tlvjy  may  appear  rather  in   the 
loofenels  and  freedom  or  an  effay,  than 
in  the  regularity  of  a  ll-f  difcourfe.     It 
.  this  manner  that  I  lhall  confui^r 
huqhtcr  and   ridicule    in    my    preient 

Man  is  the  mcrrieft  fpecies  of  the 
creition,  all  above  and  below  him  are 
fcrious.  He  foes  things  in  a  different 
luju  from  other  beings,  nnd  finds  his 
mirth  arifiog  from  objefts  that  peihap* 
caufe  fomething  like  pity  or  (iifpieafure 
in  higher  narxires.  Laught-r  is  indeed 
a  very  good  counterpoise  to  the  foleenj 
and  it  feems  but  reaionable  that  we 
ihould  be  capable  of  receiving  joy  from 
what  is  no  real  good  to  ys,  fmci:  %ve  can 
receive  grief  frbtn  what  is  no  real  evil. 

I  have  in  my  forty- feventh  paper 
vaifed  a  f^cujaticn  on  the  notion  of  a 
modern  phaofopluT,  who  describes  the 
tirlt  motivr:  of  laughter  to  be  a  fecret 
comparifon  which  we  make  b 
ourl'elves,  and  the  perfons  we  laugh  at; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  iati&faftion 
which  we  receive  from  the  opinion  of 
fome  pre-eminence  in  ourielvrs,  when 
e  the  ablurdities  of  another;  or 
\vhen  we  refleft  on  any  pall  abfurdities 
of  ovir  own.  This  feems  to  hold  in 
Mult  cafes,  and  we  may  obierve  that  the 


vaineft   part  of  mankind  are  the 
addifted  to  this  pnffion. 

I  have  read  a  fermon  of  a  conventual 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  on  thole-  word 5 
of  the  wile  man,    '  I  faid  of  lau^htei ,  it 
*  is  mad}   and  of  mirth,  wh  .; 
Upon  which  he  laid  it  down  as  a  point 
of  doftr'.ie,  thai  laughter  was  tlu 
of  original   fin,  and  that  Adam  ccultj 
not  laugh  before  the  fall. 

Laughter,  while  it  lalts,  fhckens  anil 
unbraces  the  mind,  weakens  the  f;tcul- 
•.,!  caufcs  a  kind  of  remifinefs  and 
diffolution  in  all  the  powers. of  the  fouls 
and  thus  far  may  it  be  looked  upon  as  3 
weak nt' fs  In  the  compolition  of  human) 
nature.  But  if  we  conluler  the  freiju-.-nt 
reliefs  we  receive  frojn  it,  and  ho. 

.ks  the  gloom  wh\ch  is  api  to  de- 
r»refs  tl.e  mind  and  damp  our  fpirits, 
with  tranfient  unexptftcd  gleams  of  joy, 
one  would  take  care  not  to  grow  too 
wife  for  !b  great  a  pleafureof  litL-. 

The  falent  of  turning  men  into  ridi- 
cule, and  t-y  poling  to  i  ic  one 
converles  with,  is  the  qualification  of 
little  ungenerous   tempers.     A  young 
man  \vith  this  call  of  mind  cuts  himk-!f 
off  from   all  manner  of  improvement. 
Everyone  has  Ins  flaws  and  weal, 
nay,    the  grenteft  blcmiihc 
found    in   the   molt  (hiding  cluii 
but  what  an  ;d>fiml  thing  is  it   i 
over  all  the   valuable  part*  of  a  m^n, 
and  fix  our  attention  on  his,  infirmities  ! 
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to  obferve  his  imperfections  more  than 
his  virtues  !  and  to  make  ufe  ot"  him  for 
the  fport  of  others,  rather  than  for  our 
own  improvement! 

We  therefore  very  often  find,  that 
ptrfons  the  molt  accomplifhecl  in  ridicule 
are  thofe  who  are  very  fhrewd  at  hitting 
a  blot,  without  exerting  any  thing  ma- 
tter! y  in  themielves.  As  there  are  many 
eminent  critics  who  never  writ  a  good 
line,  there  are  many  admirable  buffoons 
that  animadvert  upon  every  : 
in  another,  withoxit  ever  difcovering  the 
leaft  beauty  of  their  own.  By  this* 
means,  thefe  unlucky  little  wits  often 
Ipajn  reputation  in  the  efteem  of  vulgar 
wiirrls,  and  raife  themielves  above  per- 
fons ef  much  more  laudable  characters. 

IF  the  talent  of  ridicule  were  employ- 
el  to  laugh  men  out  of  vice  and  folly, 
tt  might  be  of  feme  ul'e  fo  the  world ; 
but  initead  of  this,  we  find  that  it  is 
generally  made  ufe  of  to  laugh  men  out 
of  virtue  and  good-fenfe,  by  attacking 
every  thing  that  is  folemn  and  ferious, 
<Jecent  and  praife-worthy  in  human  life. 

We  may  obferve,  that  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world,  when  the  great  fouls 
and  mailer-pieces  of  human  nature  were 
produced,  men  mined  by  a  noble  fim- 
plicity  of  behaviour,  and  were  ftrangers 
to  thofe  little  embellishments  which  are 
fo  fafhionable  in  our  preient  converfa- 
tion.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
Botvvitbtlanding  we  fall  fhort  at  prefent 
of  the  ancients  in  poetry,  painting,  ora- 
tory, hiftory,  architecture,  and  all  the 
isoble  arts  and  fciences  which  depend 
more  upon  genius  than  experience,  we 
exceed  them  as  much  in  doggrel,  hu- 
mour, burlefqr.e,  and  all  the  trivial  arts 
of  ridicule.  We  meet  with  more  rai}- 
nong  the  moderns,  but  more  good- 
fen'fe  among  the  ancients. 
'  The  'two  great  branches  of  ridicule 
!n  writing  are  comedy  and  burleujue. 
The  firft  ridicules  perfons  by  drawing 
them  'in  their  proper  characters,  the 
other  by  drawing  them  quite  unlike 
themfelves.  Burfefque  is  therefore  of 
two  kinds ;  the  firlt  reprefents  mean 
perfons  in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes, 
the  other  defcribes  great  perfons  acting 
and  fpeaking  like  the  bafeft  among  the 
people.  Don  Quixote  is  an  inftance  of 
the  firft,  and  Lucian's  gods  of  the  fe- 
eond.  It  is  a  difpute  among  the  critics, 
whether  burleiquc  poetry  runs  beft  in 


heroic  verfe,  like  that  of  the  Difpenfary  j 
or  in  doggerel,  like  that  of  Hudibras. 
I  think  where  the  low  character  is  to  be 
railed,  the  heroic  is  the  proper  meafure-j 
but  when  an  hero  is  to  be  pulled 
and  degraded,  it  is  done  belt'' in  dog- 
gerel. 

If  Hudibras  had  been  fet  out  with  as 
much  wit  and  humour  in  heroi' 
as  he  is  in  doggerel,  he  would  have 
made  a  much  more  agreeable  figure  than 
he  does  j  though  the  generality  of  his 
readers  are  io  wonderfully  pleafed  with 
the  double  rhimes,  that  I  do  not  expect 
many  will  be  of  my  opinion  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  efTay  upon  laugh- 
ter with  obferving,  that  the  metaphor  of 
laughing,  applied  to  fields  and  meadows 
when  they  are  in  flower,  or  to  trees 
when  they  are  in  hloflbm,  runs  through 
all  languages  ;  which  I  have  not  oblerv- 
ed  of  any  other  metaphor,  excepting 
that  of  fire  and  burning  when  they  are 
applied  to  love.  This  mews  that  we 
naturally  regard  laughter,  as  what  is  iit 
itielf  both  amiable  and  beautiful.  For 
this  reafon  likewife  Venus  has  gained 
the  title  of  QiXopttir,?,  the  laughter-lov- 
ing dame,  as  Waller  has  t  ran  flared  it, 
and  is  reprefcnted  by  Horace  as  the 
goddefs  who  delights  in  laughter.  Mil- 
top,  in  a  joyous  allenibly  of  imaginary 
perfons,  has  given  us  a  very  }- 
figure  of  laughter.  His  whole  band  of 
mirth  is  fo  finely  defci  Jbed,  that  I  fliall 
let  down  the  pafiage  at  length* 

But  come,  thou  goddefs  fair  and  htet 

In  heav'n  yclep'd  Euphofyne, 

And  by  men,  heart-cafjng  mirth, 

Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth, 

With  two  filler  graces  more, 

To  ivy- crowned  Bacchus  bore: 

H.tfte  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 

Jeft  and  youthful  jollity, 

Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 

Nods,  and  becks,  and-  wreatfced  liiuiesj 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  (leek: 

Sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 

jf9xd Laug&ttr  balding  both  bis  Jufcs* 

Ccm?,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go, 

On  the  light  fantaftic  toej 

And  in  thy  right-hand  lead  with  thee 

The  mountain  nymph,  fweet  Libertyj 

And  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 

lii  unreproved  pleafures  free. 


N*  CCL. 
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N*  CCL.     MONDAY,  DECEMBER  17, 


»ISCR  nocrNDus  APHVC,  q.u.t  CENSET  AMICULUJ,  WT  si 

CJECUS   ITER    MONSTKAKE    V  t  L  I T  j   TAMEN   ASPICE    il  (J.U  I  O 
XT    NOS,    Q_Uyn    CURES    PHOFRIUM    FFC1SSE,     LOQ.UAMUR. 

HOB.  EP.  xvn.   UK.  t.  via. 

YET   HEAR   WHAT   THY   UNSKILFUL  FRIEND  CAN    SAY, 
AS   IF    ON*   BLTNO    PRETEWDS    TO    SHEW   THE    WAYJ 
YET    lit.    A-V-HJI  .»-,     IK    WHAT    IS    FAIRLY    SHOW.N 

BC   GOOD,  ANU  bLCH  A*  YOU  MAY  MAKE  YOUR  OWN. 

CREECH. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

YO  U  ft-e  the  mture  of  my  requcft  by 
the  Latin  motto  which  I  addrefs  to 
you.      I  am  very  Icnhble  I  ought  not  to 
My  words  to  you,  who  are  one  of 
.v}  but  the  following  piece,  as  it 
to    fpeculation    in   propriety   of 
fj>eech,   being   a  curiofity  in  it's  kind, 
begs  your  patience.     It  was  found  in  a 
poetical  virtuolb's  clofet  among  his  rari- 
ties; and  fince   the  feveral   treatifes  of 
thumbs,  ears,  and  nofes,  have  obliged 
the  world,  this  of  eyes  is  at  your  ler- 

N 

The  firft  eye  of  confequence,  under 
the  invifiblc  Author  of  all,  is  the  viiible 
luminary  of  the  univerfe.  This  glo- 
rious !p;'0t;itor  is  (aid  never  to  open  lu'a 
eyes  at  his  riling  in  the  morning,  with- 
out having  a  whole  kingdom  of  adorers 
in  Pci  ir.m  f:lk  waiting  at  his  levee.  Mil- 
lions of  creatures  derive  their  fight  from 
this  original,  who,  btfides  his  being  the 
great  director  of  optics,  is  the  fureft  teft 
\vhtther  eyes  be  of  the  lame  fptcies  with 
that  of  an  eao;le,  or  that  of  an  owl :  the 
one  he  emboldens  with  a  manly  aflur- 
ance  to  lock,  /'peak,  a6l,  or  plead,  be- 
fore the  faces  of  a  numerous  aflemblyj 
the  other  he  dazzles  out  of  countenance 
into  a  (hcepiih  dejected  nefs.  The  fun- 
proof  eye  dares  It  ad  up  a  dance  in  a  full 
court;  and  without  blinking  at  the  luftre 
of  beauty,  can  dinVibute  an  eye  of  pro- 
per compliance  to  a  room  crouded  with 
company,  each  of  which  deierves  par- 
ticular regard  :  while  the  other  fneaks 
from  converfation,  like  a  fearfid  debtor, 
who  never  dares  to  look  out,  but  when 
he  can  fee  nobody,  and  nobody  him. 

The  next  inltance  of  optics  is  the.  fa- 
mous Argus,  who,  to  fpeak  the  lan- 
guage of  Cambridge,  was  one  of  an 
hundred;  and  being  ufecl  as  a  fpy  in  the 
atfairs  of  jeuloufy,Awai  obliged  to  have 


nil  his  ey«  ahoiit  him.  We  have  no 
account  of  the  particular  colours,  cnfts, 
and  turns,  of  this  body  of  eyes;  but  as 
he  was  pimp  for  his  mifirefs  Juno,  it  it 
probable  he  ufed  all  the  modern  leer«, 
fly  glances,  and  other  ocular  activities, 
to  ierve  his  purpofe.  Some  look  upoa 
him  as  the  then  king  r»t  arms  to  the  hea- 
thenifli  deities;  and  make  ho  more  of  hit 
eyes  than  fo  many  fpangles  of  his  he- 
rald's coat. 

The  next  upon  the  optic  lift  is  old 
Janus,  who  Itood  in  a  double- fighted 
capacity,  like  a  peribn  placet!  betwixt 
two  oppofite  looking,  glaffes,  and  fo  took 
a  fort  of  retro! j>c6\ive  call  at  one  view. 
Copies  of  this  double-faced  way  are  not 
yet  out  of  fafliion  with  many  profeflions, 
and  the  ingenious  artifts  pretend  to  keep 
up  this  fpecies  by  double-headed  canes 
and  fpoons;  but  there  is  no  mark  of 
this  faculty,  except  in  the  emblematical 
way  of  a  wife  general  having  an  eye  to 
both  front  and  rear,  or  a  pious  in^n 
taking  a  review  and  profpecl  of  his  pa(fc 
and  future  ftate  at  the  fame  time. 

I  mutt  own,  that  the  names,  colours, 
qualities,  and  turns  of  eyes,  vary  almolt 
in  every  head;  for,  not  to  mention  the 
common  appellations  of  the  black,  the 
blue,  the  white,  the  gray,  and  the  like; 
the  moft  remarkable  are  thofe  that  bor- 
row their  titles  from  anima's,  by  virtue 
of  fome  particular  quality  of  refemblance 
they  bear  to  the  eyes  of  the  refpecYive 
creatures;  as  that  of  a  greedy  rapaciou* 
afneft  takes  it's  name  from  the  cat,  that 
of  a  (harp  piercing  narure  from  the  hawk, 
thofe  of  an  amorous  roguifh  look  de- 
rive their  title  even  from  the  flicep,  and 
we  fay  fuch  an  one  has  a  fheep's  eye, 
not  ib  much  to  denote  the  innocence  as 
the  fimple  flynefs  of  the  caft:  nor  is  this 
metaphorical  inoculation  a  modern  in- 
vention, for  we  find  Homer  taking  the 
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freedom  to  place  the  eye  of  an  ox,  bull, 
or  cow,  in  one  of  his  principal  goddeffes, 
fcy  that  frequent  expreflion  of 


The  ox-ey*d  venerable  Juno. 

Now  as  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  eye,  that  fine  part  of  our  conftitu- 
tion  feems  as  much  the  reception  and 
ieat  of  our  paffions,  appetites,  and  in- 
clinations, as  the  mind  itfelf;  and  atleaft 
it  is  as  the  outward  portal  to  introduce 
them  to  the  houfe  within,  or  rather  the 
common  thorough-  fare  to  let  our  affec- 
tions pafs  in  and  out.  Love,  anger, 
pi-Hie,  and  avarice,  all  vinbly  moVe  in 
thofe  little  orbs.  I  know  a  young  lady 
that  cannot  fee  a  certain  gentleman  pafs 
by  without  fliewing  a  fecret  defire  of 
feeing  him  again  by  a  dance  in  her  eye- 
balls; nay,  me  cannot  for  the  heart  of 
her  help  looking  half  a  ftreet's  length 
after  any  man  in  a  gay  drefs.  You  can- 
Dot  behold  a  covetous  fpirit  walk  by  a 
goldfrnith's  fliop  without  cafting  a  wifh- 
iul  eye  at  the  heaps  upon  the  counter. 
Uoes  not  a  haughty  perfon  mew  the 
temper  of  his  foul  in  the  fupercilious 
roll  of  his  eye?  and  how  frequently  in 
the  height  of  paffion  does  that  moving 
picture  in  our  head  ftart  and  Itare,  ga- 
ther a  rednefs  and  quick  flames  of  light- 
ning, and  makes  all  it's  humours  fparkle 
with  fire,  as  Virgil  finely  defcribes  it. 


SciKtiU*  aijifliint  :  oculis  mlcat  acrllus  ignis. 

>EN.  XII.  VER.  1OI. 

»        From  his  wide  noftrils  flies 
A  Jiery  ftream,  and  fparkles  from  his  eyes. 
DRY  BKN. 

As  for  the  various  turns  of  the  eye- 
Cght,  fuch  as  the  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary, the  half  or  the  whole  leer,  I  mall 
not  enter  into  a  very  particular  account 
of  them,  but  let  me  obferve,  that  oblique 
vifion,  when  natural,  was  anciently  the 
mark  of  bewitchery  and  magical  fafci- 
nation,  and  to  this  day  it  is  a  malignant 
ill  look;  but  when  it  is  forced  and  af- 
fected, it  carries  a  wanton  defign,  and 
in  p!ay-houfes,  and  'other  public  places, 
this  ocular  intimation  is  often  an  aflig- 
nation  for  bad  practices:  but  this  irre- 
gularity in  vifion,  together  with  fuch 
enormities  as  tipping  the  wink,  the  cir- 
cumfpective  roll,  the  fide-peep  through  a 
thin  hood  or  fan,  mult  be  put  in  the  clafs 


of  heteroptics,  as  all  wrong  notions  of 
religion  are  ranked  under  the  general 
name  of  heterodox.  All  the  pernicious 
applications  of  fight  are  mord  immedi- 
ately under  the  direction  of  a  Spectator  j 
and  1  hope  you  will  arm  your  readers 
againft  the  mifchiefs  which  are  daily 
done  by  killing  eyes,  in  which  you  will 
highly  oblige  your  wounded  unknown 
friend, 

T.B. 

MR.    SPECTATOR, 

Y^)U  profefled  in  feveral  papers  your 
particular  endeavours  in  the  province 
of  Spectator,  to  correct  the  offence  com- 
mitted by  ftarers  who  difturb  whole  af- 
femblies  without   any  regard   to  time, 
place,  or  modefty.  You  complained  alfo 
that  a  rb.rer  is  not  ufually  a  perfon  to 
be  convinced  by  the  reafon  of  the  thing, 
nor  fo  eafily  rebuked,  as  to  amend  by 
admonitions.    I  thought  therefore  fit  to 
acquaint  you    with  a  convenient    me- 
chanical way,  which  may  eafily  prevent 
or  correct  flaring,  by  an  optical  contriv- 
ance  of  new   perfpective  glaifes,    fliort 
and  commodious  like  opera-glafles,  fit 
for  mort-fightcd  people  as  well  as  others, 
thefe  glaffcs  making  the  objects  appear, 
either  as  they  are  feen  by  the  naked  eye, 
or  more  d;(tmct,  though  fomewhat  lefs 
than  life,  or  bigger  and  nearer.    A  per- 
fon may,  by  the  help  of  this  invention, 
take  a  view  of  another  without  the  im- 
pertinence of  flaring;  at  the  fame  time 
it  fhall  not  be   poflible  to  know  whom 
or  what  he  is    looking  at.     One  may 
look   towards    his    right  or  left   hand, 
when  he  is  fuppofed  to  look  forwards! 
this   is  fet  forth  at  large  in  the  printed 
propofals  for  the  fale  of  thefe  giarTes,  to 
be  had  at  Mr.  Dillon's  in  Long  Acre, 
next  door  to  the  White  Hart.     Now, 
Sir,  as  your  Spectator  has  occafioned 
the  publifhing  of  this  invention  for  the 
benefit  of  modeft  fpectators,  the  inventor 
defires  your  admonitions  concerning  the 
decent  ufe  of  itj  and  hopes,   by  your 
recommendation,   that   for  the   future 
beauty  may  be  beheld  »without  the  tor- 
ture and  confufion  which  it  fuffers  from 
the  infolence  of  ftarers.     By  this  means 
you  will  relieve  the  innocent  from  *m 
infult  which  there  is  no  law  to  punifli, 
though  it  is  a  greater  offence  than  many 
which  are  within  the  cognizance  of  jtif- 
tice.     I  am,    Sir,  your   moft  humble 
fervant, 

ABRAHAM  Spy. 


CCU, 
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N°  CCLI.    TUESDAY,    DECEMBER  18. 

.......    .  L  I  N  C  U  It  CKNTUM  IUNT,  ORAQ_t'e   CKNTUtff. 

r£RlirA  vox VIRGIN,  ti.  r«.,6l5, 

——A  HUNDRED  MOUTHS,  A   HUNDRED  TONGUES, 

AND    THROATS  Of    BRASS  1NSP1R    D  .    LUNGS.          DtYDEfr. 


THERE  is  nothing  which  more 
ajtonimes  a  foreigner,  and  frights 
a  country  'fquire,  than  the  cries  of  Lon- 
don. My  good  friend  Sir  Roger  often 
i  s,  that  he  cannot  get  them  out  of 
his  head  or  go  to  fkep  for  them,  the  firft 
week  that  he  is  in  town.  On  the  con- 
tnry,  Will  Honeycomb  calls  them  the 
Ramrt£f  He  la  Pi//ey  and  prefers  them  to 
rhc  founds  of  larks  and  nightingales, 
v/ith  all  the  mufic  of  tlie  fields  and 
woods.  I  have  lately  received  a  letter 
from  fome  very  odd  fellow  upon  this  fub- 
ject,  v/hich  I  (hall  leave  with  my  reader 
without  faying  any  thing  further  of  it. 

sm, 

T  Am  a  man-  out  of  all  bufinefs,  and 
•"•  would  willingly  turn  my  head  to  any 
thing  for  an  honelt  livelihood.  I  have 
invented  leveral  projects  for  raifmg  many 
millions  of  money  without  burdening 
the  fiibject,  but  I  cannot  get  the  parlia- 
ment to  lilten  to  me,  who  look  upon 
me,  forfooth,  as  a  crack,  and  a  projector ; 
fo  that  defpairing  to  enrich  either  my- 
felf  or  my  country  by  this  public  fpirit- 
ednefs,  I  would  make  fome  prupofals  to 
you  relating  to  a  defign  which  I  have 
very  much  at  heart,  and  which  may 
procure  me  a  handfome  fubfiftence,  if 
you  will  be  pleafed  to  recommend  it  to 
the  cities  of  London  and  Wefttniimcr. 

The  pod  I  would  aim  at,  is  to  be 
comptroller-  general  of  the  London  cries, 
which  are  at  prefent  under  no  manner 
of  rules  or  discipline*  I  think  I  am 
pretty  well  qualified  for  this  place,  as 
being  a  man  of  very  ftrong  lungs,  of 
great  infight  into  all  the  branches  of  our 
Britilh  trades  and  manufactures,  and  ut* 
a  competent  ikill  in  mufic. 

The  cries  of  London  may  be  divided 
into  vocal  and  inltrumental.  As  for  the 
latter,  they  are  at  prefent  under  a  very 
great  diforder.  A  freeman  of  London 
has  the  privilege  ef  difturbing  a  whole 
ftreet  for  an  hour  together,  with  the 
twanking  of  a  brafs  kettle  or  a  frying- 
pan,  The  watchman's  thump  at  mid- 


night forties  us  in  our  beds,  as  much 
as  the  breaking  in  of  a  thief.  The  fbw* 
geldcr's  horn  has  indeed  lomething  mu« 
lical  in  it,  but  this  is  feldom  heard  with- 
in the  libei  ties.  I  wowld  therefore  pro- 
pofe,  that  no  inftrument  of  this  nature 
mould  be  made  ufe  of,  which  I  have 
not  tuned  and  licenfed,  after  having 
Carefully  examined  in  what  manner  ;t 
may  affect  the  ears  of  her  Majefty's  liege 
fubje£s. 

Vocal  cries  are  of  a  much  larger  ex. 
tent,  and  indeed  fo  full  of  incongruities 
and  barbarifmS)  that  we  appear  a  dil- 
tracted  city  to  foreigners,  who  do  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  fuch  enor- 
mous outcries.  Milk  is  generally  fold 
in  a  note  above  E  la>  and  in  founds  ib 
exceeding  flirill,  that  it  often  fets  our 
teeth  on  edge.  The  chimney-fweeper 
is  confined  to  no  certain  piuh  ;  he  fome- 
times  utters  himl'clf  in  the  deepeil  bais, 
and  fometimes  in  the  fharpeft  treble j 
fometimes  in  the  highcft,  and  ibmetimea 
in  the  lowed  note  of  the  gamut.  The 
fame  obfervation  might  be  made  on  the 
retailers  of  (mall-coal,  not  to  mention 
broken  glafles  or  brick -dull.  In  thefe 
therefore,  and  the  like  caies,  it  mould 
be  my  care  to  fwecten  and  mellow  the 
voices  of  thele  itine;  ant  tradefmen,  before 
they  make  their  appearance  in  our  tlreets, 
as  alfo  to  accommodate  their  cries  to 
their  i  efpeclive  wares ;  and  to  take  care 
in  particular,  that  thole  may  not  make 
the  moft  noife  who  hare  the  lealt  to  fell, 
which  is  very  oblervable  in  the  venders 
of  card- matches,  to  whom  I  cannot  but 
apply  the  old  proverb  of  *  Much  cry, 
4  but  little  wool/ 

Some  of  thele  laft-mentioncd  mufi- 
cians  are  fo  very  loud  in  the  l-.tlc  o;  ihefe 
trifling  manufactures,  that  an  huiKlt 
fplenetic  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
bargained  with  one  of  them  never  to 
come  into  the  ftreet  where  he  lived  :  but 
what  was  the  effect  of  this  contract? 
Why,  the  whole  tribe  of  card- match- 
makers which  frequent  that  quarter, 
pa(fcd  by  his  door  the  very  next  day,  in 
3  P  hope* 
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hopes  of  being  bought  off  after  the  fame 
manner. 

Ir  is  another  great  imperfecYion  in  our 
London  cries,  that  there  is  no  juit  time 
or  meafure  obferved  in  them.  Our  news 
mould  indeed  be  puWifhed  in  a  very 
quick  time,  becauie  it  is  a  commodity 
that  will  not  keep  cold.  It  mould  not, 
however,  be  cried  with  the  fame  preci- 
pitation as  fire:  yet  this  is  generally  the 
cafe.  A  bloody  battle  alarms  the  town 
from  one  end  to  another  in  an  inftant. 
Every  motion  of  the  French  is  publifhed 
in  fo  great  a  hurry,  that  one  would  think 
the  enemy  were  at  our  gates.  This 
likewife  I  would  take  upon  me  to  regu- 
late in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  mould 
be  fome  diftin&ion  made  between  the 
ipreading  of  a  viftory,  a  march,  or  an 
incampment,  a  Dutch,  a  Portugal,  or  a 
Spaniih  mail.  Nor  muft  I  omit  under 
this  head  thofe  excefiive  alarms  with 
which  feveral  boifterous  nifties  infeft 
our  fireets  in  turnip-feafon ;  and  which 
are  more  inexcufable,  becaufe  thefe  are 
wares  which  are  in  no  danger  of  cool- 
ing upon  their  hands. 

There  are  others  who  affecT:  a  very 
flow  time,  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  much 
more  tunable  than  the  former;  the  coo- 
per in  particular  fwells  his  laft  note  in 
?.n  hollow  voice,  that  is  not  without  it's 
harmony;  nor  can  I  forbear  being  in- 
fpired  with  a  molt  agreeable  melancholy, 
when  I  hear  that  fad  and  folemn  air 
with  which  the  public  are  very  often 
afked,  if  they  have  any  chairs  to  mend? 
Your  own  memory  may  fuggeft  to  you 
many  other  lamentable  ditties  of  the 
fame  nature,  in  which  the  mufic  is  won- 
derfully languishing  and  melodious. 

I  am  always  p'eafed  with  that  parti- 
cular time  of  the  yenr  which  is  proper 
for  the  pickling  of  dill  and  cucumbers; 
but  alas,  this  cry,  like  the  fong  of  the 
nightingale,  is  not  heard  above  two 
months.  It  would  therefore  be  worth 
while  to  confider,  whether  the  fame  air 
might  not  in  fome  cafes  be  adapted  to 
other  words. 

It  might  likewife  deferve  our  moft  fe- 
rious  confideratron,  how  far,  in  a  well- 
regulated  city,  thofe  humourifts  are  to 
be  tolerated,  who,  not  contented  with 


the  traditional  cries  of  their  forefathers, 
have  invented  particular  longs  and  tunes 
of  their  own :  fuch  as  was,  not  many 
years  fmce,  tiie  paltry- man,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Colly-Molly- 
Puff;  and  fuch  as  is  at  this  day  the 
vender  of  powder  and  wafh-balls,  who, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  goes  under  the 
name  of  Powder- Watt. 

I  muft  not  here  omit  one  particular 
abfurdity  which  runs  through  this  whole 
vociferous  generation,  and  which  ren- 
ders their  cries  very  often  not  only  in- 
commodious, but  altogether  ufelefs  to 
the  public ;  I  mean,  that  idle  accom- 
plimment  which  they  all  of  them  aim  at, 
of  crying  fo  as  not  to  be  underftood. 
Whether  or  no  they  have  learned  this 
from  feveral  of  our  affecled  fingers,  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  fay ;  but  molt 
certain  it  is,  that  people  know  the  wares 
they  deal  in  rather  by  their  tunes  than 
by  their  words ;  infomuch  that  I  h*ve 
fometimes  feen  a  country  boy  run  out  to 
buy  apples  of  a  bellows-mender,  and 
gingerbread  from  a  grinder  of  knives 
and  fciflars.  Nay,  fo  ftrangely  infa- 
tuated are  fome  very  eminent  artifts  of 
this  particular  grace  in  a  cry,  that  none 
but  their  acquaintance  are  able  to  guefg 
at  their  profeffion ;  for  who  elfe  can 
know,  that  *  work  if  I  had  it,*  mould 
be  the  fignificatioa  of  a  corn-cutter? 

Forafmuch  therefore  as  perfons  of  this 
rank  are  feldom  men  of  genius  or  capa- 
city, I  think  it  would  be  very  proper, 
that  fome  man  of  good  fenfe  and  found 
judgment  fhould  prefide  over  thefe  pub- 
lic cries,  who  mould  permit  none  to  lift 
up  their  voices  in  our  ftreets,  that  have 
not  tunable  throats,  and  are  not  only 
able  to  overcome  the  noife  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  rattling  of  coaches,  but  alfo  to 
vend  their  refpe&ive  merchandifes  in 
apt  phrafes,  and  in  themoft  diftinft  and 
agreeable  founds.  I  do  therefore  hum- 
bly recommend  myfelf  as  a  perfon  right- 
ly qualified  for  this  poft ;  and  if  I  meet 
with  fitting  encouragement,  fhall  com- 
municate fome  other  projects  which  I  have 
by  me,  that  may  no  lefs  conduce  to  the 
emolument  of  the  public.  I  am,  Sir,  &c, 
RALPH  CROTCHET, 
C 


END    OF    THE   <THIRD    VOLUME. 


TO      THE 


DUKE    OF    MARLBOROUGH. 


MY    LORD, 

AS  it  is  natural  to  have  a  fondnefs  for  what  has  coft  us  much  time 
and  attention  to  produce,  I  hope  your  Grace  will   forgive  and 
endeavour  to  preferve  this  work  from  oblivion,  by  affixing  to  it  your 
memorable  name. 

I  (hall  not  here  prefume  to  mention  the  illuftrious  paffages  of  your 
life,  which  are  celebrated  by  the  whole  age,  and  have  been  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  mod  fublime  pens;  but  if  I  could  convey  you  to  potferity 
in  your  private  character,  and  defcribe  the  ftature,  the  behaviour,  and 
afpecl  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  I  queftion  not  but  it  would  fill 
the  reader  with  more  agreeable  images,  and  give  him  a  more  delight- 
ful entertainment  than  what  can  be  found  in  the  following,  or  any 
other  book. 

One  cannot,  indeed,  without  offence  to  yourfelf,  obferve,  that  you 
excel  the  reft  cf  mankind  in  die  leaft,  as  well  as  the  greateft  endow* 
ments.  N<>r  were  it  a  circumilance  to  be  mentioned,  if  the  graces 
and  attractions  of  your  perfon  were  not  the  only  pre-eminence  you 
have  above  others,  which  is  left,  almolt,  unobierved  by  greater 
writers. 

Yet  how  pleafing  would  it  be  to  thofe  who  mail  read  the  furprifing 
revolutions  in  your  ftory,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  your  ordinary 
life  and  deportment  r  How  pleafing  would  it  be  to  hear  that  the  fame 
man,  who  had  carried  fire  and  fword  into  the  countries  of  all  that 
had  oppofed  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  flruck.  a  terror  into  the  armies 
of  France,  had,  in  the  midil  of  his  high  ftation,  a  behaviour  as 
gentle  as  is  ufual  in  the  firfl  fteps  towards  greatnefs!  And  if  it  were 
poflibie  to  exprefs  that  eafy  grandeur,  which  did  at  once  perfuade 
and  command ;  it  would  appear  as  clearly  to  thofe  to  come,  as  it  does 
to  his  contemporaries,  that  all  the  great  events  which  were  brought 
to  pafs  under  the  conduct  of  fo  well-governed  a  fpirit,  were  the 
bleflings  of  heaven  upon  wifdom  and  valour;  and  all  which  feem  ad- 
verie  fell  out  by  divine  permiflion,  which  we  are  not  to  fearch  into. 

You  have  patted  that  year  of  life  wherein  the  mofl  able  and  fortu- 
nate captain,  before  your  time,  declared  he  had  lived  enough  both 
to  nature  and  to  glory;  and  your  Grace  may  make  that  reflection 
with  much  more  jurtice.  He  (poke  it  after  he  had  arrived  at  empire 
l>y  an  ufurpation  upon  thofe  whom  he  had  enflaved;  but  the  Prince 
pf  Mindleheim  may  rejoice  in  a  fovereignty  which  was  the  gift  of  him 

whofe  dominions  b?  had  prefcrved, 

3  P  *  Glorf 


DEDICATION. 

Glory  eftablimed  upon  the  uninterrupted  fuccefs  of  honourable  d«~ 
nb  and  aliens  is  not  fubjecl  to  diminution;   nor  can  any  attempt* 

prevail  againft  it,  but  in  the  proportion  which  the  narrow  circuit  of 

rumour  bears  to  the  unlimited  extent  of  fame. 

We  may  congratulate  your  Grace  not  only  upon  ypur  high  atchieve- 
ments,  but  likewife  upon  the  happy  expiration  of  your  command,  by 
which  your  glory  is  put  out  of  the  power  of  fortune:  and  when  your 
perfon  (hall  be  fo  too,  that  the  Author  and  Difpofer  of  all  things  may 
place  you  in  that  higher  manfion  of  blifs  and  immortality  which  is 
prepared  for  good  princes,  lawgivers,  and  heroes,  when  HE  in  HIS  due 
time  removes  them  from  the  envy  of  mankind,  is  the  hearty  prayer 

ri, 

My  LORD, 
Your  Grace's  moll  obedient, 

Moft  devoted,  humble  Servant, 
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EXPLORING  EVERY  PLACE  WITH  CURIOUS  EYES. 


M«.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  very  ferry  to  find  by  your  dif- 
courle  upon  the  eye,  that  you  have 
not  thoroughly  lludied  the  na.-.uv  and 
force  of  that  part  of  a  beauteous  face. 
u  ever  been  in  love,  you  would 
i  1  ten  thouiand  things,  \\hich  it 
ftcim  did  not  occur  to  you  :  do  but  re- 
lle£l  upon  the  nonfenle  it  makes  men 
talk,  the  flames  which  it  is  laid  to  kin- 
tile,  the  tranfport  it  raiies,  the  dejection 
it  caufe*  in  the  brave  it  mer, ;  and  if  you 
rlo  believe  thofe  things  are  exprerTul  to 
an  extravagance,  yet  you  will  own,  that 
the  influence  of  it  is  very  great  which 
moves  men  to  that  extravajj, 
tain  it  is,  that  the  whole  lircngth  of"  the 
mind  is  fomctimes  feated  there;  that  a 
kind  look  imparts  all,  that  a  year's  dii- 
eomfe  could  give  you,  in  one  moment. 
What  matters  it  what  (he  lays  to  you  ? 
.ow  flie  looks,'  is  the  language  of 
all  who  know  what  love  is.  When  the 
mind  is  thus  fummed  up  and  exprefled 
in  a  glance,  did  you  never  obfcive  a 
lu  Idenjoy  arife  in  the  countenance  of  a 
Did  you  never  lee  the  attendance 
of  years  paid,  over-paid,  in  an  inftant? 
You  a  Spectator,  and  not  know  that  the 
iatelligenceofaffeclion  is  carried  on  by 
the  eye  onlyj  that  good-breeding  hns 
made  the  tongue  fallify  the  heart,  and 
jft  a  part  of  continual  confti  aint,  while 
nature  has  preierved  the  eyes  to  hcrfelf, 
llpt  flje  may  not  be  difguifed  or  miire- 


prefented.  The  poor  bride  can  give  her 
hand,  and  lay — '  I  do,'  with  a  languifh- 
ing  air,  to  the  man  me  is  obliged  by 
cruel  parents  to  take  for  mercenary  rea- 
fons,  but  at  the  fame  time  (he  cannot 
look  as  if  flie  loved;  her  eye  is  full  cf 
forrow,  and  reluctance  fits  in  a  tear, 
while  the  offering  of  the  facrifice  is  per- 
formed in  what  we  call  the  marriage 
ceremony.  Do  you  never  go  so  plays>? 
Cannot  you  diltinguifli  between  the  eyes 
of  thole  who  go  to  fee,  from  thofe  who 
come  to  be  feen  ?  I  am  a  woman  turned 
of  thirty,  and  am  on  the  obll-rvation  a 
little;  therefore  if  you  or  your  corrc- 
fpondent  had  coniulted  me  in  your  dif- 
courle  on  the  eye,  I  could  have  told  you 
that  the  eye  of  Leonora  ir,  (lily  watch- 
ful while  it  looks  negligent;  Ihe  looks 
round  her  without  the  help  oJ 
you  fpeak  of,  and  yet  Ir.ems  to  be  em- 
ployed on  objects  direGiy  Ijcfoi 
This  eye  is  what  affect  chance-medley, 
and  on  a  fudden,  as  if  it  attended  to 
another  thing,  turns  all  it's  charms 
againft  an  ogler.  The  eye  of  Lufitania 
•is  an  inltrument  of  premeditated  mur- 
der; but  the  defign  being  vifible,  de- 
ftroys  the  execution  of  it;  and  with 
much  more  beauty  than  that  of  Leono- 
ra, it  is  not  half  fo  mifchievous.  There 
is  a  brave  foldier's  daughter  in  town, 
that  by  her  eye  has  teen  the  death  of 
more  than  ever  her  father  made  fly  be- 
fore him,  A  beautiful  eye  makes  fdence 
tloqucnt, 
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eloquent,  a  kind  eye  makes  contradic- 
tion an  artent,  an  enraged  eye  makes 
beauty  deformed.  This  little  member 
gives  life  to  every  other  part  about  us  ; 
and  I  believe  the  ftory  of  Argus  implies 
no  more  than  that  the  eye  is  in  every 
part,  that  is  to  fay,  "every  other  part 
would  be  mutilated,  were  not  it's  force 
reprefented  more  by  the  eye  than  even 
by  itfelf.  But  this  is  heathen  Greek  to 
thofe  who  have  not  converfed  by  glances. 
This,  Sir, 'is  a  language  in  which  there 
can  be  no  deceit,  nor  can  a  fkilful  ob- 
ierver  be  impofed  upon  by  looks  even 
among  politicians  and  courtiers.  If 
you  do  me  the  horour  to  print  this 
among  your  (peculations,  I  mall  in  my 
next  make  you  a  prefent  of  fecrethiftory, 
by  tranflating  all  the  looks  of  the  next 
aflembly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  into 
words,  to  adorn  fome  future  paper,  I 
am,  Sir,  your  faithful  friend, 

MARY  HEARTFREE. 


I 


DEAR   MR.    SPECTATOR, 

Have  a  fot  of  a  hufband  that  lives  a 
L  very  fcandalous  life,  and  waftes  away 
his  body  and  fortune  in  debaucheries} 
and  is  immoveable  to  all  the  arguments 
I  can  urge  to  him.  I  would  gladly 
know  whether  in  fome  cafes  a  cudgel 
may  not  be  allowed  as  a  good  figure  of 
fpeech,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  law- 
fully ufed  by  a  female  orator.  Your 
humble  fervant, 

BARBARA  CRABTREE. 


MR.   SPECTATOR, 


'THROUGH  I  am  a  practitioner* in  the 
-*-  law  of  forre  Handing,  and  have 
heard  many  eminent  pleader?  in  my  time,' 
as  well  as  other  eloquent  fpeakers  of 
both  univerfities,  yet  I  agree  with  you, 
that  women  are  better  qualified  to  fuc- 
cet-d  in  oratory  than  the  men,  and  be- 
•?->ve  this  is  to  be  refolved  into  natural 
caufes.  You  have  mentioned  only  the 
volubility  of  their  tongue ;  but  what  dp 


you  think  of  the  filent  flattery  of  their 
pretty  faces,  and  the  ptrfuafior.   which 
even  an  Jnfipid  difcourie  carries  with  it 
when  flowing  from   beautiful    lips,    to 
which  it  would  be  cruel   to  deny  any 
thing?     It  is  certain  too,  that  they  are 
pofieiTed   of   fome  fprings   of  rhetoric 
which  men  want,  fuch  as  tears,  fainting 
fits,  and  the  like,   which  I  have  feen 
employed  upon  occafion  with  gcc 
cefs.  You  mull  know  I  am  a  plain  man, 
and  love  my  money  j  yet  I  have  a  fpouje 
who  is  fo  great  an  orator  in  this  way, 
that  fhe  draws  from  me  what  fums  (he 
pleafes.     Every  room  in  my  houfe  is 
furnifhed  with  trophies  other  eloquence, 
rich  cabinets,     piles   of  china,    J.JJ--M 
fcreens,  and  ccrtly  jars;  and  if  you  were 
to  come  inta  my  great  parlour,   you 
would  fancy  yourfeff  in  an  India  ware- 
houfe ;  befides  this,  fhe  keeps  a  fquirre!, 
and  T  am  doubly  taxed  to  pay  for  the 
china  he  breaks.      She  is    feized  with 
periodical  fits  about  the  time  of  the  fub- 
fcriptions  to  a  new  opera,  and  is  drowned 
in  tears  after  having   feen  any  woman 
there  in  finer  cloaths  than  herfelf:  thefe 
are  arts  of  perfuafion  purely  feminine, 
and  which   a  tender  heart  cannot  refift. 
What  I  would  therefore  defire  of  you  is, 
to  prevail   with    your  friend    who  has 
promifed  to  diflecl  a  female  tongue,  that 
he  would  at  the  fame  time  give  us  the 
anatomy  of  a  female  eye,   and  explain 
the   fprings  and  (luices  which  feed  it 
with   fuch  ready  fupplies  of  moiihire; 
and   likewife  mew  by  what  means,  if 
poflible,  they  may  be  flopped  at  a  rea- 
fonable  expence  :  or  indeed,  fince  there 
is   fomething    fo   moving   in   the  very 
image  of  weeping  beauty,  it  would  be 
worthy  his   art  to   pi o vide,    that  thefe 
eloquent  drops  may  no  more  be  lavifhed 
on  trifles,   or  "employed   as   fervants  to. 
their  wayward  wills;  but  relerved  for 
ferious  occafions  in  life,  to  adorn  ge- 
nerous pity,  true  penitence,  or  real  for- 
row. 
T  I  am,  &c. 
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CCLIII.    THURSDAY,    DECEMBER 


1NDIHNOR    QUICQUA 

COMPOSITUM, 


:A  NUPER. 
HOR.  Zr.ll.  LIB.  I. 


I   IOSI    MY    PATIENCE,   AND    I   O\VN   IT    TOO, 

W  >{>.£.'    WORKS   ARK   CENSURED,   NOT   A3   BAD,  DOT   K  E  Vf. 


i- 

PoPI. 


THERE  is  nothing  which  more  de- 
notes a  great  mind,  than  the  ab- 
horrence of  envy  and  detraction.     This 
pallion   reigns   more  among  lu.l  potts 
than  among  any  other  iirt  o* 

As  there  are  none  more  ambitious  of 
fame  than  thole  who  are  converlimt  in 
poetry,   it  is  very  natural  tor  h 
have  not  Intended  in  ittod: 
works   ot    tlv.jio  who   have.     For  fmce 
mnot  raife  themfelves  to  the  re- 
putation  of  their  fellow- writers,   they 
in uit  endeavour  to  link  it  to  their  own 
pitch,  il'  they  would  Itill  keep  themfeives 
:;»  them. 

The  greatcil  wits  :h?.t  ever  were 
produced  in  one  a^c,  lived  together 
m  fo  good  an  underftandmg,  and  cele- 
brated one  another  with  fo  much  gene- 
rofity,  tint  each  of  them  receives  an  ad- 
ditional luftre  from  his  contemporaries, 
ar.cl  is  more  famous  for  having  lived 
with  men  of  fo  extraordinary  a  genius, 
than  if  he  had  hiin&lf  been  the  fole  won- 
Jer  of  the  a^e.  I  need  not  tell  my 
reader,  that  There  point  at  the  reign  of 
Auguitus,  and  I  believe  he  will  be  of 
my  opinion,  that  neither  Virgil  nor  Ho- 
v  ould  have  gained  fo  great  a  repu- 
tation in  the  world,  had  they  not  been 
the  friends  and  admirers  of  each  other. 
Indeed  all  the  great  writers  of  that  age, 
we  have  fo  great  an 
,  Hand  up  together  as  vouchers 
for  one  another's  reputation.  But  at 
the  fame  time  that  Virgil  was  celebrated 
by  Gallus,  Propertius,  Horace,  Varius, 
Tucca,  and  Ovid,  we  know  that  Ba- 
vius  andMacvius  were  his  declared  foes 
end  calumniators. 

In  our  own  country  a  man  feldom  fets 
up  for  a  poet,  without  attacking  the  re- 
putation of  all  his  brothers  in  the  art. 
The  ignorance  of  the  moderns,  the  fcrib- 
blers  of  the  age,  the  decay  of  poetry, 
are  the  topics  of  detraction,  with  which 
'.PS  his  entrance  into  the  world: 
but  how  much  more  noble  is  the  fame 
that  is  built  on  candour  and  ingenuity, 
according  to  thofe  beautiful  lines  of  Sir 


John  Denham,  in  his  poem  on  Fk 
work_— 

But  whiihcr  am  I  flray'd?  I  need  not  rjife 

Trophies  to  thcc  tr«  :n  &  d  f  raife : 

Nor  is  th)  fame  on  U-lTcr  ruins  bui;t, 

.t'-ds  iliy  jalter  title  thtr  foul  gu'it 
Ot'caftern  kint'r,  \\h  •,  t  •  frcun-  t!u%  r  rrigrij 
Muft  have  their  brothers,  Ions,  and  kindred 

llain. 

I  am  forry  to  find  that  an  author,  who 
is  very  jnftijf  eiteemed  among  the  belt 
judges,  has  admitted  fome  itrokes  of 
this  nature  into  a  very  fine  poem  j  I 
mean  The  Art  of  Criticifm,  which  was 
publilhed  fome  months  iince,  and  is  a 
malter-piece  in  it's  kind.  The  obferva- 
tions  follow  one  another  like  thofe  in 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  without  that 
methodical  regularity  which  would  have 
been  reijuifite  ID  a  <  iofe  author.  They 
arc  fome  of  them  uncommon,  but  fuch 
as  the  reader  muft  aflent  to,  when  he 
fees  them  explained  with  that  elegance 
and  perfpicuity  in  which  they  are  deli~ 
As  for  thofe  which  are  the  more, 
known,  and  the  mod  received,  they  are 
placed  in  fo  beautiful  a  light,  anct  il- 
lu (tatted  with  luch  apt  allufions.  that 
they  have  in  them  all  the  graces  of  no- 
velty, and  make  the  reader,  who  was 
before  acquainted  with  them,  ftill  more 
convinced  of  their  truth  and  folidity. 
And  here  give  me  leave  to  mention 
what  Monfieur  Boileau  has  fo  very  well 
enlarged  upon  in  the  preface  to  h«« 
works,  that  wit  and  fine  writ<"'K  do  not 
confift  fo  much  in  advances  things  that 
are  new,  as  in  givine-  things  that  are 
known  an  agree.ib)<  'turn.  It  is  im- 
poflible  for  us,  v^o  live  in  the  later  age» 
of  the  world,  •«  ™ake  obfervations  in 
criticifin,  morality,  or  in  any  art  or 
fciencc-  <vhich  have  not  been  touched 
upon  by  Others.  We  havr  little  elf« 
left  us,  but  to  reprelent  the  common 
fe,nfe  of  mankind  in  more  ftrong,  more 
beautiful,  or  more  uncommon  lighti, 
If  a  reader  examines  Horace's  Art  or* 
Poetrv,  he  will  find  but  very  few  pre- 
_,  cepts. 
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cepts  in  it,  v.'hich  lie  may  not  meet  with 
in  Ariitotle,  and  which  were  not  com* 
rnonly  known  by  all  the  poets  of  the 
Augtmari  age.  His  way  of  expreffing 
and  applying  them,  not  his  invention  of 
them,  is  what  we  are  chiefly  to  admire. 

For  this  reafon  I  think  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  world  fo  tirefome  as  the 
works  of  thofe  critics  who  write  in  a 
pofitive  dogmatic  way,  without  either 
language,  genius,  or  imagination.  If 
the  reader  would  fee  how  the  beft  of 
the  Latin  critics  writ,  he  may  find  their 
iriannervery  beautifully  defcribed  in  the 
characters  of  Horace,  Petronius,  Quin- 
tilian,  and  Longinns,  as  they  are  drawn 
in  the  efiay  of  which  lam  now  fpeaking. 
Since  I  have  mentioned  Longinus,  who 
in  his  reflexions  has  given  us  the  fame 
kind  of  fublime,  which  he  obferves  in 
the  feveral paflages  thatoccafioned  them; 
I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  our  Eng- 
liih  author  has  after  the  fame  manner 
exemplified  feveral  of  his  precepts  in  the 
very  precepts  themfelves.  I  mall  produce 
two  or  three  instances  of  his  kind. 
Speaking  of  the  infipid  fmootbnei's 
which  fome  readers  are  fo  much  in  love 
with,  he  has  the  following  veifes. 

Thefe  equal  fyilables  alone  require, 
Tho'  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire, 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join, 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line. 

The  gaping  of  the  vowels  in  the 
fecond  line,  tke  expletive  do  in  the  third, 
and  the  ten  monofyllables  in  the  fourth, 
give  fuch  a  beauty  to  this  p.ifTage,  as 
would  have  been  very  much  admired  in 
an  ancient  poet.  The  reader  may  ob- 
fcrve  the  following  lines  in  the  fame 
view— 

A  ncedlefs  Alexandrine  ei\d»  the  fong, 
That  like  a  wounded  fnake  drags  it's  flovr 

length  along. 
And  after\varjs> 

'Tis  not  enough  ru  harfhnefs  gives  offence, 
The  found  mutt  feem  ,nccho  to  the  fenfe, 
Soft  is  the  ftrain  when  Zc>hyr  gently  blows, 
And  fne  fmooth  ftream  in  hioother  numbers 

flov/s  j 

Bat  when  loud  furges  lafiithefounA'qg  fhore, 
The  hoarfe  rough  verfe  fhoujd  llks  the  tor- 
rent roar. 


When   Ajax  ftrives  fome  rock's  vaft  wels 

to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and   the  word*  move 

flow; 

Not  fo,  when  fvvift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 
Flies   o'er   th'   unbending  corn,  and  ikima 

along  the  main. 

The  beautiful  diftich  upon  Ajax  in 
the  foregoing  lines,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
defcription  in  Homer's  Odyffey,  which 
none  of  the  critics  have  taken  notice  of. 
It  is  where  Sifyphus  is  rcprefented  lift- 
ing his  ftone  up  the  hill,  which  is  no 
fooner  carried  to  the  top  of  it,  but  it 
immediately  tumbles'  to  the  bottom. 
This  double  motion  of  the  (tone  is  ad- 
mirably defcribed  in  the  numbers  of 
thefe  verfes;  as  in  the  four  fir  A  it  is 
heaved  up  by  feveral  Spondees  inter- 
mixed with  proper  breathing  places,  and 
at  laft  trundles  down  in  a  continual  lint 
of  Daily  Is. 

Ka;  ur, 


Axpov  :,7rEp£flX£itv 


Xattf  aV 


;  1,  ii. 


I  turnM  my  eye,  and  as  I  turned  furvey*d 
A  mournful  vifion!    the  Silyphian  (hade: 
With  many  a  weary  ftep,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round 

ftone: 
The   huge  round  ftone,  refulting  with   a 

bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  fmokes  a- 

long  the  ground* 

POPE. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  quote  verfe9 
out  of  Virgil  which  have  this  particular 
kind  of  beauty  in  the  nunihersj  but  I 
may  take  an  occafion  in  a'  future  paper 
to  ihew  feveral  of  them  which  have 
efcaped  the  obfer?ation  of  others. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without 
taking  notice  that  we  have  three  poems 
in  our  tongue,  which  are  of  the  fame 
nature,  and  each  of  them  a  mafter-piecc 
in  it's  kindj  the  effay  on  tranllated  verfe, 
the  eflay  on  the  art  of  poetry,  and  th« 
effay  upon  euticifm.  C 


CCLTV, 
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uplT^C,  0    Jl 


ON    L0»f.    OF    VIRTU  P.    RXVERENCE     ATTENDS, 
BUT    S-tNSUAl.  J-LJlASUKt    IN    OUR   RUN   ENU8. 


WIJKN  I  confider  the  falfe  \m- 
prcilions  which  are  received  by 
the  generality  of  the  world,  I  am  troubled 
at  none  more  than  a  ci-jtuin  levity  of 
thought,  which  many  young  womi:n  of 
quality  have  entertained,  to  the  ha/ard 
of  thJr  characters,  and  the  certain  niis- 
fortuneof  their  lives.  The  firlt  of  the 
following  letters  may  belt  reprefent  the 
faults  I  would  now  point  at,  and  the 
i  to  it  the  temper  of  mind  in  a 
contrary  character. 

MY    DIAR    HARRIOT, 

T  F  thou  art  fhe,  but  oh  how  falJen, 
•••  how  changed,  what  an  apoftate!  how 
Joft  to  all  that  is  gay  and  agreeable !  To 
he  married  I  find  is  to  be  burled  alive; 
I  cannot  conceive  it  more  difnnl  to  be 
Unit  up  in  a  vault  to  convcife  with  the 
iliades  of  my  ancestors,  than  to  be  car- 
ried down  to  an  old  manor. -houfe  in  the 
country,  and  confined  to  the  eonver- 
fation  of  a  fobei  hufband  and  an  auk- 
ward  chamber-maid.  For  variety  I 
luppofeyou  may  entertain  yourfelf  with 
Madam  in  her  grogram  gown,  the  ipoule 
of  your  pririlh  vicar,  who  has  by  this 
time  I  am  lure  well  furnifhed  you  with 
receipts  for  making  lalves  and  poflfets, 
tliftilling  cordial- waters,  making  fyrups, 
and  applying  poultices. 

Blelt  folitude!  I  \vifli  thee  joy,  my 
clear,  of  thy  loved  retirement,  which  in- 
deed you  would  perfuade  me  is  very 
agreeable,  and  different  enough  from 
what  I  have  here  defcribed:  but,  child, 
I  am  afraid  thy  brains  are  a  little  dif- 
ordered  with  romances  and  novels:  alter 
fix  months  marriage  to  hear  thee  talk 
of  love,  and  paint  the  country  fcenes  fo 
fufily,  is  a  little  extravagant  j  one  would 
think  you  lived  the  liv^s  of  i'ylvan  dei- 
roved  among  the  walks  of  para- 
ti-ie,  like  the  tirit  h;.ppy  pair.  But 
pr'ythee  leave  thek:  \\lumlics,  and  come 
to  town  in  o:<kr  to  live  and  talk  like 
other  mortals,  However,  as  I  am  ex- 
tremely interefted  in  your  reputation,  I 
would  willingly  give  you  a  little  good 
Mcjvicc  at  your  £rft  appearance  un4er  the 


character  of  a  married  wonnn:  it  it  a 
little  inlblent  in  me,  perhaps,  to  advil'e 
a  matron;  but  I  am  fb  afraid  you  will 
make  fo  lilly  a  t;  .  fond  wife, 

that  I  cannot  help  warning  you  not  to 
appear  in  any  public  places  with  your 
hullxind,  and  never  to  iaunter  about  St. 
James's  Park  together:  if  you  prefume 
to  enter  the  ring  at  Hyde- Park  together, 
you  are  ruined  for  ever;  nor  mult  you 
take  the  leait  notice  of  one  another  at  the 
play-  houfe  or  opera,  unlefs  you  would 
be  laughed  at  for  a  very  loving  couple 
moft  happily  paired  in  the  yoke  of  wed- 
lock. I  would  recommend  the  example 
of  an  acquaintance  of  ours  to  your  imi- 
tation; (he  is  the  molt  negligent  and 
fafhionable  wife  in  the  world;  flie  is 
hardly  qver  feen  in  the  fame  place  with 
her  hufband ;  and  if  they  happen  to 
mcet,you  would  think  them  perfect  ftran- 
gers  :  fhe  never  was  heard  to  name  him 
in  his  abfence,  and  takes  care  he  fliall 
never  be  the  fubjetSl  of  any  difcourfe  me 
has  a  fhare  in.  I  hope  you  will  propofe 
this  lady  as  a  pattern,  though  I  am  very 
much  afraid  you  will  be  fo  filly  to  think 
Portia,  &c.  Sabine  and  Roman  wives 
much  brighter  examples.  I  wifh  it  may 
never  come  into  your  head  to  imitate 
thofe  antiquated  creatures  fo  far,  as  to> 
come  into  public  in  the  habit  as  well  as 
air  of  a  Roman  matron.  You  make 
already  the  entertainment  at  Mrs.  Mo- 
dim's  tea-table;  fhe  fays  fhe  always 
thought  you  a  dilcreet  perfon,  and  qua- 
lified to  manage  a  family  with  admirable 
prudence:  fhe  dies  to  fee  what  demure 
and  iei  ions  airs  wedlock  has  given  you, 
but  fhe  fays  fne  mall  never  fonjive  your 
choice  of  fo  gallant  a  man  as  BeJlamour 
to  transform  him  to  a  mere  fober  huf- 
band; it  was  unpardonable:  you  fee, 
my  dear,  we  all  envy  your  happinefs, 
and  no  pcrfon  more  than  your  humble 
fervant,  LVDJA. 

T)E  not  in  pain,  good  Madam,  for  my 

appearance  in  town;  I  fliall  frequent 

no  public  places,  or    make    any    vifits 

where  the  character  of  a  modeft  wife  is 

3  Q^  ridiculous. 
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ridiculous.  As  for  your  wild  raillery 
on  matrimony,  it  12  all  hypocrify;  you, 
and  all  the  handfome  young  women  of 
your  acquaintance,  fliew  yourfelves  to 
no  ether  purpofe  than  to  gain  a  conqueft 
over  fome  man  of  worth,  in  order  to 
beftow  your  charms  and  fortune  on  him. 
There  is  no  indecency  in  the  confeffion, 
the  delign  is  modeft  and  honourable, 
and  all  your  affectation  cannot*  difguife 
ir. 

I  am  married,  and  have  no  other  con- 
cern but  to  pleafe  the  man  I  love;  he 
is  the  endof  every  care  I  have;  if  I  drefs, 
it  is  for  him;  if  I  read  a  poem  or  a  play, 
it  is  to  qualify  royfelf  for  converfation 
agreeable  to  his  tafte:  he  is  almoft  the 
end  of  my  devotions;  half  my  prayers 
are  for  his  happinefs — I  love  to  talk  of 
him,  and  never  hear  him  named  but  with 
pleafure  and  emotion.  I  am  your  friend, 
and  with  you  happinefs,  but  am  forry 
to  lee  by  the  air  of  your  letter  that  there 
are  a  let  of  women  who  are  got  into  the 
cdmmon-place  raillery  of  every  thing 
that  is  Ibber,  decent,  and  proper:  ma- 
trimony and  the  clergy  are  the  topics  of 
people  of  little  wit  and  no  underftanding. 
I  own  to  you,  J  have  learned  of  the 
vicar's  wife  all  you  tax  me  with:  me 
is  a  difcreet,  ingenious,  pleafant,  pious 
woman;  I  wifli  (lie  had  the  handling  of 
you  and  Mrs.  Modifli;  you  would  find, 
jf  you  were  too  free  with  her,  Ihe  would 
ibon  make  you  as  charming  as  ever  you 
were,  Ihe  would  make  you  blufh  as 
inuch  as  if  you  never  had  been  fine 
ladies.  The  vicnr,  Madam,  is  fo  kind 
as  to  vifit  my  hulband,  and  his  agree- 


able converfation  has  brought  him  to 
enjoy  many  fober  happy  hours  when 
even  I  am,  fluit  out,  and  my  dear  ma- 
tter is  entertained  only  with  his  own 
thoughts.  Thefe  thjngs,  dear  Madam, 
will  be  lafting  fatisfa&ions,  when  the 
fine  ladies,  and  the  coxcombs  by  whom 
they  form  themfelves,  are  irreparably 
ridiculous,  ridiculous  in  old  age.  I  am, 
Madam,  your  moil  humble  fervant, 

MARY  HOME. 

DEAR   MR. SPECTATOR, 

"\J  O  U  have  no  goodnefs  in  the  world, 
•*•  and  are  not  in  earneft  in  any  thing 
you  fay  that  is  ferious,  if  you  do  not 
lend  me  a  plain  anfwer  to  this :  I  hap- 
pened fome  days  pail  to  be  at  the  play, 
where  during  the  time  of  performance,  I 
could  not  keep  my  eyes  oft  from  a  beauti- 
ful young  creature  who  fat  juft  before 
me,  and  who  I  have  been  fince  informed 
h,as  no  fortune.  It  would  utterly  ruin  m.y 
reputation  for  difcretion  to  marry  fuch  a 
one,  and  by  what  I  can  learn  /he  has  a 
character  of  great  modefty,  fo  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  thought  on  any  other 
way.  My  mind  has  ever  fince  been  fo 
wholly  bent  on  her,  that  I  am  much  in 
danger  of  doing  fomething  very  extra- 
vagant without  your  fpeedy  advice  to, 
Sir,  your  moft  humble  fervant. 

I  am  forry  I  cannot  anfwer  this  im- 
patient gentleman,  but  by  another  quef- 
tion. 

DEAR   CORRESPONDENT, 

O  U  L  D  you  marry  to  pleafe  other 
people,  'or  yourfelf  ?  T 
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J.AUDIS     AMORE    TUMIS?    SUNT   CERTA  PIACULA,    QJJJE 
TER    PURE  LEC10   POTERUNT    RECREAftE     LIBELLO. 


i.  Lilt.  x.  VER. 


I  M  1  TAT  E  D. 

XNO'.V,   THERE   ARE   RHYMES,'  W  HICH    (KRISB   AND    FRESH 
Vt'ILL   CURE    THE   ARRANT'ST   PUPPY   OF    HIS   PRIDE. 


POPE. 


THE  foul,  confidered    abftraftedly 
from  it's  paifions,   is  of   a  re  mil's 
and   feclentary   nature,  ilow   in  it's  re- 
folves  'and    langvrifuir.g  in   it's  execxi- 
tions.    The  uie.  thei  ef.;re  of  the  pafiions 
is  to  llir  It  up,  and  to  put  it  upon  action, 
.ken  the  under'.iandiijg,  to  enforce 
the    will,  and  to  make  the   whole   mn:i 
more  vigorous  and  attentive  in' the  pro- 


fecution  of  his  defigns.  As  this  is  the 
end  of  the  paflions  in  general,  ib  it  is 
particularly  of  ambition,  which  pufhes 
the  foul  to  fuch  aclions  as  are  apt  to 
procure  honour  and  reputation  to  the 
aftor.  But  if  we  carry  our  refleftions 
higher,  we  may  "difcover  farther  ends  of 
Providence  in  implanting  this  paffion  in 
mankind, 
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It  was  ncceflary  for  the  woild,  that 
arts  fliould  be  invented  ami    imj 
books  written  and  tranfmitted  to  pofte- 
rity,  nations  conquered  and    c'r. 

nee  the  proper  and  genuine  moti  vet 

ic  and  the  like  great  aaions,  would 

only  influence   virtuous    minds ;   there 

would  be  but  finall  improvements  in  the 

re   there  not    fome  common 

;>le  of  aclion  working  equally  with 
all  men.  And  fuch  a  principle  is  am- 
bition, or  a  delire  of  tame,  by  which 

endowments  are  not  fmicivd  to 
lie  idle  ami  ufclcfs  to  the  public,  and 

vicious  men,  over-readied,  as  it 
were,  and  engaged  contrary  to  their  na- 
tural inclinations  in  a  glorious  and 

de  courfe  of  action.     For  wo  may 
r  the  greatcit 

molt  fired  with  ambition  : 
nnd  that  on  the  contrary,  mean  and 
mnvw  minds  aie  the  leaft  arYuated  by 
it ;  whether  it  be  that  a  man's  fen  to  of 
his  own  incapacities  makes  him  defpair 
of  coming  at  fame,  or  that  he  has  not 
enough  rdnge  of  thought  to  look  out 
for  anv  good  which  docs  not  more  im- 
mediately relate  to  his  intcr*ft  or  con- 
venience, or  that  Providence,  in  the 
very  frame  of  his  foul,  would  not  fub- 
jt€l  him  to  fuch  a  paffion  as  would  be 
nlelefs  to  the  world,  and  a  torment  to 
himfelf. 

Were  not  this  defire  of  fame  very 
ftrong,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it, 
ur.d  the  danger  of  lofing  it  when  ob- 
tained, would  b?  fufiicu-nt  to  deter  a 
man  from  fo  vain  a  purfuit. 

How  few  are  there  who  are  furniihed 
with  abilities  fuftkient  to  recommend, 

t5lions  to  the  admiration  cf  the 
world,  and  to  diilinguifli  themfelves 
from  the  reft  of  mankind !  Providence 
for  the  moll  part  fets  us  upon  a  level, 
anJ  obferves  a  kind  of  proportion  in  it's 
difpenfuion  towards  us.  If  it  renders 
us  perfecl  in  one  accomy>li(hment,  it  ge- 
nerally leaves  us  defective  in  another, 
and  feems  careful  rather  of  preferving 
every  pcrfon  from  being  mean  and  de- 
ficient in  his  qualifications,  than  of 
making  any  fingle  one  eminent  or  ex- 
traordinary. 

And  among  thofe  who  are  the  mod 
richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  accom- 
plifhed  by  their  own  induftry,  how  few 
are  there  whofe  virtues  are  not  obfcurcd 
by  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  envy  of 
their  beholders  !  Some  men  cannot  dif- 
cern  between  a  nuble  and  a  mean  ufticn ; 


others  are  apt  to  attribute  them  t 

fullc  end   or   intcntioi. 

pofely  mifreprefcnt,  or  put  a  wrong  in- 

•:ttion  on  ;'. 

Hut  the  more  to  enforce  this  confide- 
ration,  we  may  obfcrve  that  thofe  arc 

;lly  mod  unfuccelsrul  in  their  pur- 
fuit after  fame,  who  arc  moft  d 
of  obtaining  it.     It  is  SallufTi  remark 
upon  Cato,  that  the  lefs  he  coveted  glory 
the  more  he  acquired  it. 

Men  take  an  ill-natured  pleaf  re  in 
eroding  our  inclinations,  and  tlifan- 
pointing  us  in  what  our  hearts  are  moft 
let  upon.  When,  therefore,  they  have 
difcovered  the  paffionate  defire  of  lame 
in  the  ambitious  man,  as  no  temper  of 
mind  is  more  apt  to  fliew  itfelf,  they  be- 
come fparing  and  referved  in  their  com- 
mendations, they  envy  him  the  fatif- 
f acYion  of  an  applaufe,  and  look  ort 
their  prailes  rather  as  a  kindnefs  done 
to  his  perfon,  than  as  a  tribute  j 
his  merit.  Others  who  are  free  from 
this  natural  perverfenefs  of  temoer  grow 
wary  in  their  praifes  of  one,  who  lets 
too  great  a  value  on  them,  left  they 
fliould  raile  him  too  high  in  his  own 
imagination,  and  by  confequence  re- 
move him  to  a  greater  dillance  from 
themfelves. 

But  farther,  this  defire  of  fame  na- 
turally betrays  the  ambitious  man  into 
fuJi  indecencies,  as  are  a  lefTening  to 
his  reputation.  He  is  ftill  afraid  leit 
any  of  his'aftions  fliould  be  thrown  away 
in  private,  left  his  deferts  fliould  be  con- 
cealed from  the  notice  of  the  world,  or 
receive  any  difadvantage  from  the  re- 
ports which  others  make  of  them.  This 
often  fets  him  on  empty  boafh  and 
otientations  of  himfelf,  and  betrays  him 
into  vain  fantaftical  recitals  of  his  own 
performances :  his  difcourfe  generally 

one  way,  and,  whatever  is  the 
fuhjtxc  of  it,  tends  obliquely  either  to 
the  detracting  from  others,  or  to  the  ex- 
tolling of  himfelf.  Vanity  is  the  natu- 
ral weaknefs  cf  an  .ambitious  man, 
which  expofes  him  to  the  fee  ret  fcorn 
and  derifion  of  thofe  he  converfes  with, 
and  ruins  the  character  he  is  fo  induf- 
trious  to  advance  by  it.  For  though 
his  aflions  are  never  fo  glorious,  they 
lofe  their  luftre  when  they  are  drawn  at 

and  let  to  rtiow  by  his  own  hand} 
and  as  the  world  is  more  apt  to  find 
fault  than  to  commend,  the  boall  will 
probably  be  cenfured  when  the  great 
a£ucn  that  occafioned  it  is  forgotten. 

3  Q^  Befid«s, 
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Besides,  this  very  defire  of  fame  is 
looked  on  as  a  meannefs  and  imperfec- 
tion in  the  greateft  chara6ler.  A  folid 
and  fubftantial  greatnefs  of  foul  looks 
down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the 
cenfures  and  applaufes  of  the  multitude, 
and  places  a  man  beyond  the  little  noife 
and  iti  ife  of  tongues.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  ourfelves  a  fecret  awe  and  vene- 
ration for  the  character  of  one  who 
moves  about  us  in  a  regular  and  illuf- 
trious  courfe  of  virtue,  without  any  re- 
gard to  our  good  or  ill  opinions  of  him, 
to  our  reproaches  or  commendations. 
As  on  the  contrary  it  is  ufual  for  us, 
when  we  would  take  off  from  the  fame 
and  reputation  of  an  action,  to  afcribe 
it  to  vain-glory,  and  a  dciire  of  fame  in 
the  actor.  Nor  is  this  common  judg- 
ment and  opinion  of  mankind  ill-found- 
ed :  for  certainly  it  denotes  no  great 
bravery  of  mind  to  be  worked  up  to  any 


noble  action  by  fo  felfifli  a  motive,  and 
to  do  that  out  of  a  defire  of  fame,  which 
we  could  not  be  prompted  to  by  a  difm- 
terefted  love  to  mankind,  or  by  a  ge- 
nerous paflion  for  the  glory  of  him  that 
made  us. 

Thus  is  fame  a  thing  diffiailt  to  be 
obtained  by  all,  but  particularly  by  ihofe 
who  thirft  after  it,  lince  moft  men  have 
fo  much  either  of  ill-nature,  or  of  wari- 
nefs,  as  not  to  gratify  or  foothe  the  va- 
nity of  the  ambitious  man  j  and  fince 
this  very  thirft  after  fame  naturally  be- 
trays him  into  fuch  indecencies  as  are  a 
lefTening  to  his  reputation,  and  is  itfelf 
looked  upon  as  a  weaknefs  in  the  greateft 
characters. 

In  the  next  place,  fame  is  eafily  loft, 
and  as  difficult  to  be  preferved  as  it  was 
at  firft  to  be  acquired.  But  this  I  (hall 
make  the  fubject  of  a  following  paper. 
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DESIRE  OF  FAME  BY  VARIOUS  WAYS  IS  CROST, 
HARP  TO  BZ  GAIN'D,  AND  EASY  TO  BE  LOST. 


THERE  are  many  pafTions  and 
tempers  of  mind  which  naturally 
difpofe  us  to  deprefs  and  vilify  the  merit 
of  one  rifing  in  the  efteem  of  mankind. 
AH  thofe  who  made  their  entrance  into 
the  world  with  the  fame  advantages,  and 
were  once  looked  on  as  his  equals,  are 
apt  to  think  the  fame  of  his  merits  a 
reflection  en  their  own  indefertsj  and 
will  therefore  take  care  to  reproach  him 
v.ith  the  fcandal  of  fome  pad  action,  or 
*leicg.ite  from  the  worth  of  the  prelent, 
that  they  may  ftill  keep  him  on  the  fame 
*evt:l  with  themfelves.  The  like  kind 
of  confideration  often  ftirs  up  the  envy 
of  fwch  as  were  once  his  fuperiors,  who 
think  it  a  detraction  from  their  merit  to 
ke  another  get  ground  upon  them,  ami 
overtake  them  in  the  purfuits  of  glory; 
and  will  therefore  endeavour  to  fink  his 
reputation,  that  they  may  the  better 
preferve  their  own.  Thofe  who  were 
once  his  equals  envy  and  defame  him, 
becaufe  they  now  fee  him  their  fuperior; 
and  thofe  who  were  once  his  fuperiors, 
becaufe  they  look  upon  him  as  their 
equal. 

But  farther,  a  man  whofe  extraordi 


nary  reputation  thus  lifts  him  up  to  tl:e 
notice  andobfervation  of  mankind,  draws 
a  multitude  of  eyes  upon  him  that  will 
narrowly  infpecl  every  part  of  him,  con- 
fider  him  nicely  in  all  views,  and  not 
be  a  little  plea  fed  when  they  have  taken 
him  in  the  worll  and  moft  difadvanta- 
geous  light.  There  are  many  who  find 
a  pleaTure  in  contradicting  the  common 
reports  of  fame,  and  in  fpreading  abroad 
the  weaknefles  of  an  exalted  character. 
They  publifh  their  ill-natured  clifcove- 
ries  with  a  fecret  pride,  and  applaud 
themfelves  for  the  fingularity  of  their 
judgment  which  has  fearched  deeper 
than  others,  detected  what  the  reft  of 
the  world  have  overlooked,  and  found  a 
flaw  in  what  the  generality  of  mankind 
admires.  Others  there  are,  who  pro- 
claim the  errors  and  infirmities  of  a  great 
man  with  an  inward  fatisfaction  and 
complacency,  if  they  difcover  none  of 
the  like  errors  and  infirmities  in  them- 
felves; for  while  they  are  expofing  an- 
other's weaknefles,  they  arc  tacitly  aim- 
ing at  their  own  commendations,  who 
are  not  fubject  to  the  like  infirmities, 
and  are  apt  to  be  tranfported  with  a  fe- 
cret 
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cret  kiiul  of  vanity  to  fee  ihemfelve^  fu- 
pcrior  in  HIM  of  a  fub- 

•nd  celebrated  reputation.     Nay, 
it  very  often   happens,    that   none  are 
more  imlultrious  in  puhlifhing  the  ble- 
mifhes  of  an  extraordinary  reputation, 
.  lie  open  to  the  fame  con- 
jures ii.  «  characters,  as  cither 
,  ufv.-  tlicir  own  di.fcct.;  b\  the 
:y  <>f  I-)  high   an  example,    or 
an  imagine y  appumle  to  them- 
felves  :  :l  ()f  ;»n  ex- 
alted reputation,  though  in  the  M.une- 
i  ts  of  his  chui :i"ter.     If  all  thcfe 
fee ret  1'pi -in.;s  of  detraction  fail,  yet  very 
.1  oftentation  oi  wit  lets  a 
man  on  attacking  an  cltablilhcd  name, 
and  facrificing  it  to  the  mirth  and  ' 
ihole  about  him.      A  fati; 
Jibcl  on  one  of  the  common  Itamp,  never 
with  that  reception  and  approba- 
r.ong  it's  readers  as  what  is  aimed 
at  a  perl  on  whole  merit  places  him  upon 
an  eminence,  and  gives  him  a  more  con- 
fpicuous  figure  among  men.     Whether 
it  be  that  we  think  it  (hews  greater  art 
to  cxpofe  and  turn  to  ridicule  a  man 
\vhofe  character  feems  fo  improper  a  fub- 
•r  it,  or  that  we  are  pleated   by 
lumc  implicit  kind  of  revenge  to  fee  him 
n  and  humbled  in  his  repu- 
,  ami  in  fome  meafure  reduced  to 
>.vn  rank,  who  had  fo  far  raikd 
:f  above  us  in  the  reports  and  opi- 
nion!, of  mankind. 

Thus  we  lee  how  many  dark  and  in- 
tricate motives  there  arc  to  detraction 
and  datamation,  and  how  many  mali- 
cious fpies  are  fearching  into  the  actions 
of  a  great  man,  who  is  not,  always, 
the  belt  prepared  for  fo  narrow  m  in- 
ipe&ion.  For  We  may  generally  ob- 
luvc,  that  our  admiration  of  a  famous 
man  lefiens  upon  our  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  him  :  and  that  we  feldom  hear 
the  description  of  a  celebrated  perfon, 
without  a  catalogue  of  fome  notorious 
weak&ef&s  and  infirmities.  The  rea- 
Ibn  may  be,  becaufe  any  little  flip  is 
more  conl'picuous  and  obicrvable  in  his 
conduct  than  in  another's,  as  it  is  not 
of  a  piece  with  the  re  it  of  his  character, 
or  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  for  a  man  at 
the  fame  time  to  be  attentive  to  the  more 
important  part  of  his  life,  and  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  over  all  the  inconlider- 
able  circumltances  of  his  behaviour  and 
converlation;  or  becaufe,  as  \vt  Li\e 
before  obferved,  the  fame  temper  of 
mind,  vvhidi  inclines  us  to  a  delire  of 


fame,    naturally  betrays  at  into   fuch 
(lips  an..  ,  ate  not  i 

dent  to  me:  fpnfition. 

After  all,  it  mult  be  con- 
a  noble  and  triumphant  merit  often 
breaks  through  an  I  diflipates  theft 
fpots  and  fullies  in  it's  reputation;  but 
if  by  a  miltaken  purfuit  after  fame,  or 
.-..in  infirmity,  any  ful' 
the  more  momentous  con- 
cerns of  life,  the  whole  fchrmv  of  am- 
bitious >roken  and  difhppoint- 
cd.  The  fmaller  ftains  and  blernifhcs 
may  (lie  away  and  difappcar  amidit  the 
brightnefs  that  lurrounds  them  ;  but  a 
blot  of  a  deeper  nature  calls  a  fhade  on 
all  the  <  .tics,  and  darkens  the 
whole  char.icU'r.  How  difticult  there- 
fore is  it  to  preferve  a  great  name,  when 
he  that  has  acquired  it  is  fo  obnoxious 
to  fuch  little  weaknefles  and  infirmities 
as  are  no  fmall  diminution  to  it  when 
difcovercd,  efpecially  when  they  are  fo 
indultrioully  proclaimed,  and  aggra- 
vated by  fuch  as  were  once  his  fuperiors 
or  equals;  by  fuch  as  would  fettoftiew 
their  judgment  or  their  wit,  and  by 
fuch  as  are  guilty  or  innocent  of  the 
fame  flips  or  mifcondu6ls  in  their  own 
behaviour! 

But  were  there  none  of  thefe  difpofi- 
tions  in  others  to  cenfure  a  famous  man, 
nor  any  fuch  mifcarriages  in  In: 
yet  would  he  meet  with  no  i'mall  trouble 
in  keeping  up  his  reputation  in  all  it's 
heighth  and  Iplendour.  There  muft  be 
always  a  noble  train  of  aclions  to  pre- 
ferve his  fame  in  life  and  motion.  For 
when  it  is  once  at  a  Hand,  ir  naturally 
flags  and  languilhes.  Admiraii 
very  fliort  lived  pafiion,  that  immedi- 
ately decays  upon  growing  familiar  with 
it's  object,  unlefs  it  be  (till  fed  with 
frefh  difcoveries,  and  kept  alive  by  a 
new  perpetual  fuccefiion  of  miracles  rif- 
ing  up  to  it's  view.  And  even  the  great- 
eft  acVions  of  a  celebrated  p«rfon  labour 
under  this  <iii!ul vantage,  that  however 
farprifihg  and  extraordinary  they  may 
be,  they  are  no  more  than  what  are  ex- 
pected fii  m  him ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
if  they  fall  any  thine  below  the  opinion 
that  is  conceived  of  him,  though  they 
nr^-ht  raife  the  reputation  of  another, 

:e  a  diminution  to  his. 
One  would  think  there  fhould  be  fome- 
thing  wonderfully  pleafing  in  the  pof- 
itliion  of  fame,  that,  n^twithilanding 
all  thefe  mortifying  confid  rations,  can 
engage  a  man  in  fo  defpeiate  a  purfuit  i 

and 
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and  yet  if  we  confider  the  little  happi- 
nefs  that  attends  a  great  character,  and 
the  multitude  of  dil'quietudes  to  which 
the  defire  of  it  fuhje6ls  an  ambitious 
mind,  one  would  be  (till  the  more  fur- 
prifed  to  fee  ib  many  reftleis  candidates 
lor  glory. 

Ambition  raifes  a  fecret  tumult  in  the 
foul,  it  inflames  the  mind,  and  puts  it 
into  a  violent  hurry  of  thought :  it  is 
itill  reaching  after  an  empty  imaginary 
good,  that  has  not  in  it  the  power  to 
abate  or  fatisfy  it.  Moft  other  things 
we  long  for  can  allay  the  cravings  of 
their  proper  fenfe,  and  for  a  while  fet 
the  appetite  at  reft :  but  fame  is  a  good 
fo  wholly  foreign  to  our  natures,  that 
we  have  no  faculty  in  the  foul  adapted 
to  it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  body  to  re- 
li(h  it;  an  objecl  of  defire  placed  out  of 
the  poffibility  of  fruition.  It  may  in- 
deed fill  the  mind  for  a  while  with  a 
o'irldy  kind  of  pleafv.re,  but  it  is  fuch  a 
pleafure  as  makes  a  man  rcftlefs  and  un- 
eafy  under  itj  and  which  does  not  fo 
much  fatisfy  t\ic  prefent  thir'r.,  as  it  ex- 
cites frefli  defires,  tmd  ftts  the  foul  on 
new  enterprizes.  For  how  few  ambi- 
tions men  are  there,  who  have  got  as 
much  fame  as  they  defired,  and  whofe 
thtrft  after  it  has  not  been  as  eager  in 
the  very  height  of  their  reputation,  as 
it  was  before  they  became  known  and 
eminent  among  men  !  There  is  not  any 
circumftancein  Caefar's  charafler  which 
gives  me  a  greater  idea  of  him,  than  a 
laying  which  Cicero  tells  us  he  frequent- 
ly made  ufe  of  in  private  conversation, 
That  he  was  fatisfied  with  his  mare  of 
life  and  fame — Sefatis  <vel  ad  naturamy 
<vel  ad  gloriam  'vix'ijffe.  Many,  indeed, 
have  given  over  their  purfnits  after  fame, 
but  that  has  proceeded  either  from  the 
diiappointments  they  have  met  in  it,  or 
from  their  experience  of  the  little  plea- 
lure  which  attends  it,  or  from  the  better 
informations  or  natural  coldnefs  of  old 
age;  but  feldom  from  a  full  fatisfaftion 
and  acquiefcence  in  their  prefent  ,enjoy- 
ments  of  it. 

Nor  is  fame  only  unfatisfying  in  itfelf, 
but  the  del-re  of  it  lays  us  open  to  many 
accidental  ^roubles  which  thole  are  free 
from  who  have  not  fuch  a  tender  regard 
f  jr  it.  How  often  is  the  ambitious  man 
call  down  and  difappointcd,  if  he  re- 
ceives no  piaiie  where  he  expected  it! 


Nay,  how  often  is  he  mortified  v. 
very  praifes  he  receives,  if  they  do  not 
rife  fo  high  as  he  thinks  they  ought, 
which  they  feldom  do  unlefs  hu . 
by  flattery,  fince  few  men  have  fij  o-00d 
an  opinion  of  us  as  we  have  of  ourfclves '. 
But  if  the  ambitious  man  can  be  fo 
much  grieved  even  with  praife  itfelf, 
how  will  he  be  able  to  benr  up  undtr 
fcandal  and  defamation  ?  For  the  fame 
temper  of  mind  which  makes  him  do  tire 
fame,  makes  him  hate  reproach.  If  he 
can  be  tranfported  with  the  extraordi- 
nary praifes  of  men,  he  will  be  as  much 
dejefted  by  their  cenfures.  How  iitlle, 
therefore,  is  the  happmefs  of  an  ambi- 
tious man,  who  gives  every  one  a  do- 
minion over  it,  who  thus  fubje&s  him- 
lelf  to  the  good  or  ill  fpeeches  of  others, 
and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every  mali- 
cious tongue  to  throw  him  into  a  fit  of 
melancholy,  and  deftroy  his  natural  reft 
and  rcpo'fe  of  mind  !  efpecially  when  we 
confider  that  the  world  is  more  apt  to 
cenfure  than  applaud,  and  himfelf  fuller 
of  imperfections  than  virtues. 

We  may  farther  obferve,  that  fuch  a 
man  will  be  more  grieved  for  the  lofs  of 
fame,  than  he  could  have  been  pleafed 
with  the  enjoyment  of  it.  For  though 
the  prefence  of  this  imaginary  good  ca"n- 
not  make  us  happy,  the  abfence  of  it 
may  make  us  miferabk-;  becaufc  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  object  we  only  find  that 
fliare  of  pleafure  whieh  it  is  capable  of 
giving  us,  but  in  the  lofs  of  it  we  do 
not  proportion  our  grief  to  the  real  value 
it  bears,  but  to  the  value  our  fancies 
and  imaginations  fet  upon  it. 

So  inconfiderable  is  the  fatisfac"Uon 
that  fame  brings  along  with  it,  and  fo 
great  the  difquietudes  to  which  it  makes 
us  liable.  The  defire  of  it  Itirs  up  very 
uneafy  motions  in  the  mind,  and  is  ra- 
ther inflamed  than  fatisfied  by  the  pre- 
fence of  the  thing  defired.  The  enjoy, 
ment  of  it  brings  but  very  little  plea- 
fure, though  the<  lofs  or  want  of  it  be 
very  fenfible  and  afHifting;  and  even 
this  little  happinefs  is  fo  very  precarious, 
that  it  wholly  depends  on  the  will  of 
others.  We  are  not  only  tortured  by 
the  reproaches  which  are  offered  us,  but 
are  dilappointed  by  the  filence  of  men 
when  it  is  unexpeded  j  and  humbled 
even  by  their  praiies* 
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CCLV1I.    TUESDAY,   DECEMBER  25. 


INCER  r.  EX.  STOB. 

NO   8LUMBIR   SIALI  THE   IYI   OF   PtOVIPfNC  £, 
FRISENT  TO  ZVCRY   ACTION   W«  COMMENCE. 


THAT  I  might  not  lofe  myfclf 
upon  a  fub'ict  of  fo 
as  that  of  fame,  I  have  treated  it  in  a 
particular  order  and  method.  I  have 
tirtl  of  all  confidered  the  reafons  why 
Providence  may  have  implanted  in  our 
mind  luch  a  principle  of' action.  I  have 
in  the  next  place  (hewn  from  many  con- 
>ns,  full,  that  fame  is  a  thing 
difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  eafily  loft; 
v,  that  it  brings  the  ambitious 
man  very  little  happinefs,  but  fuhjefts 
him  to  much  unealinefs  and  diflatisfac- 
tion.  I  (hall  in  the  laft  place  fliew,  that 
it  hinders  us  from  obtaining  an  end 
\vhich  we  have  abilities  to  acquire,  and 
which  is  accompanied  with  fulnefs  of  fa- 
tisfV.ftion.  I  need  not  tell  my  reader, 
that  I  mean  by  this  end  that  happinefs 
which  is  referved  for  us  in  another 
world,  which  everyone  has  abilities  to 
P'ocure,  and  which  will  bring  along 
with  it  *  fulnefs  of  joy  and  pleasures  for 

:nore.* 

How  die  the  purfuit  after  fame  may 
hinder  us  in  the  attainment  of  this  great 
ersd,  I  (hall  leave  the  reader  to  colleft 
from  the  three  following  coniiderations. 
Firlt,  Bccaufe  the  Itrong  deiire  of 
fame  breeds  ieveral  vicious  habits  in  the 
mind. 

Secondly,  Bccaufe  many  of  thofe  ac- 
tions, which  arc  upt  to  procure  tame, 
are  not  in  their  nature  conducive  to  this 
our  ultimate  happinefs. 

Thirdly,  Beca^fe  if  we  mould  allow 
the  fame  aftions  to  be  the  proper  inftru- 
ments,  both  of  acquiring  fame,  and  of 
procuring  this  happinefs,  they  would 
nevtrthelefs  fail  in  the  attainment  of  this 
lart  end,  it"  they  proceeded  from  a  defne 
of  the  linh 

..•  three  propofitions  are  felf-evi- 
dent  to  thofe  who  are  verfed  in  fpecula- 
tions  of  morality.  For  whic'h  i  -non  I 
lhall  not  enlarge  upon  them,  but  pro- 
ceed to  a  point  of  the  lame  nature,  which 
may  open  to  us  a  move  uncommon  field 
ef  fpeculation. 


From  whit  has  been  already  obferred, 
I  think  we  may  make  a  natural  conclu- 
fion,  that  it  is  the  grcatdt  folly  to  leek 
the  praile  or  approbation  of  any  being, 
belidcs  the  Supreme,  and  that  for  thele 
two  reafons;  bccaufe  no  other  being  can 
nuke  a  right  judgment  of  us,  and  elteem 
us  according  to  our  merits-;  and  becaufe 
we  can  prccure  no  coniiderahle  benefit 
or  advantage  from  the  elieem  and  appro- 
bation of  any  other  being. 

In  the  full  place,  no  other  being  can 
make  a  right  judgment  of  us,  and  elteem 
us  according  to  our  merits.  Created 
beings  fee  nothing  hut  our  outfide,  and 
can  therefore  only  frame  a  judgment  of 
us  from  our  exterior  aftions  and  beha- 
viour; but  how  unfit  thefe  are  to  give 
Us  a  right  notion  of  each  other's  per- 
feftions,  may  appear  from  feveral  con- 
fuleiations.  There  are  many  virtues, 
which  in  their  own  nature  are  incapable 
of  any  outward  reprefentation ;  many 
filent  perfections  in  the  foul  of  a  good 
man,  which  are  great  ornaments  to  hu- 
man nature,  but  not  able  to  difcover 
themfelves  to  the  knowledge  of  others  j 
they  are  tranlacled  in  private,  without 
noife  or  mow,  and  are  only  vifible  to 
the  great  Searcher  of  hearts.  What  ac- 
tions can  exnrefs  the  in  tire  purjty  of 
thought  which  refines  and  fanftifies  a 
virtuous  man?  That  fecretreft  and  con- 
tentednefs  of  mind,  which  gives  him  a 
perfect  enjoyment  of  his  prefent  condi- 
tion? that  inward  pleaiurc  and  compla- 
cency which  he  feels  in  doing  good? 
that  delight  and  fatisfaftton  which  he 
takes  in  the  profperity  and  happii 
another?  thefe  and  the  like  virtues  are 
the  hidden  beauties  of  a  foul,  the 
graces  which  cannot  be  difcovered  bv  n 
mortal  eye,  but  make  the  foul  lovely 
and  precious  in  his  fight,  from  whom 
no  fecrets  are  concealed.  Again,  there 
aremany  virtues  which  want  an  opportu- 
nity ot  ind  (hewing  themfelvcs 
in  actions.  Every  virtue  requires  time 
und  place,  a  proper  object  and  a  ut 
conjuncture 
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conjuncture  of  circumftanccs,  for  the 
clue  exercife  of  it.  A  ftatc  of  poverty 
ob feu  res  all  the  virtues  of  liberality  and 
munificence.  The  patience  and  forti- 
tude of  a  martyr  or  confeflbr  lie  conceal- 
cd  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Chrifti- 
anity.  Some  virtues  are  only  leen  in  af- 
fliction, and  ibme  in  profperity;  fome 
in  a  private,  and  others  in  a  public  ca- 
pacity. But  the  great  Sovereign  of  the 
world  beholds  every  perfection  in  it's  ob- 
fcuriiy,  arid  not  only  fees  what  we  do, 
but  what  we  would  do.  He  views  our 
behaviour  in  every  concurrence  of  af- 
fairs, and  lees  us  engaged  in  ail  the  pof- 
iibilities  of  action.  He  difcovers  the 
martyr  and  confeflbr  without  the  trial  of 
flames  and  tortures,  and  will  hereafter 
intitle  many  to  the  reward  of  actions, 
which,  they  had  never  the  opportunity 
of  performing.  Another  realbn  why 
men  cannot  form  a  right  judgment  of 
us  is,  becaufe  the  fame  actons  may  be 
aimed  at  different  ends,  and  arite  from 
<juite  contrary  principles.  A6tions  are 
of  fo  mixt  a  nature  and  fo  full  of  cir- 
cumftances,  that  as  men  pry  into  them 
more  or  lei's,  or  obferve  fome  parts  more 
than  others,  they  take  different  hints, 
and  put  contrary  interpretations  on  them  ; 
fo  that  the  fame  actions  r.;ay  reprefent  a 
man  as  hypocritical  and  defigning  to 
one,  which  make  him  appear  a  faint  or 
hero  to  another.  He  therefore  who  looks 
upon  the  foul  through  it's  outward  ac- 
tions, often  lees  it  through  a  deceitful 
medium,  which  is  apt  to  difcolour  and 
pervert  the  object :  fo  that  on  this  ac- 
count alfo,  He  is  the  only  proper  judge 
of  our  perfections,  who  does  not  guefs 
at  the  fmcerity  of  our  intentions  from 
the  goodnefs  of  our  actions,  but  weighs 
the  goodnefs  of  our  actions  by  the  fmce- 
rity of  our  intentions. 

But  further;  it  is  impoffible  for  out- 
ward actions  to  reprefent  the  perfections 
of  the  foul,  becaufe  they  can  never  (hew 
the  ftrength  of  thofe  principles  from 
whence  they  proceed.  They  are  not 
adequate  expieffions  of  our  virtues,  and 
can  only  (hew  us  what  habits  are  in  the 
foul,  without  difcovering  the  degree  and 
perfection  of  fuch  habits.  They  are  at 
bell  but  weak  refemblances  of  our  in- 
tentions, faint  and  imperfect  copies  that 
may  acquaint  us  with  the  general  de- 
fign,  but  can  never  exprels  the  beauty 
and  life  of  the  original.  But  the  great 
judge  of  all  the  earth  knows  every  dif- 
ferent ftate  and  degree  ^of  human  im- 


provement, from  thofe  weak  ftirrings 
and  tendencies  of  the  will  which  have 
not  yet  formed  themfelves  into  regular 
purpofes  and  defigns,  to  the  Lift  intire 
fini  filing  and  confummation  of  a  good 
habit.  He  beholds  the  firft  imptrfect: 
rudiments  of  a  virtue  in  the  foul,  and 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  it  in  all  it's 
progrefs,  until  it  has  received  every 
grace  it  is  capable  of,  and  appears  in  it's 
full  beauty  and  perfection.  Thus  we 
fee  that  none  but  the  fupreme  Being  can 
eiteem  us  according  to  our  proper  me- 
rits, fmce  all  others  muft  judge  of  us 
from  our  outward  actions;  which  can 
never  give  them  a  juft  eftimate  of  us, 
iince  there  are  many  perfections  of  a 
man  which  are  not  capable  of  appear- 
ing in  actions;  many  which,  allowing 
no  natural  incapacity  of  mewing  them- 
felves, want  an  opportunity  of  doing  it; 
or,  (hould  they  all  meet  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  by  actions,  yet  thole 
actions  may  be  milinterpreted,  and  ap- 
plied to  wrong  principles;  or  though 
they  plainly  difcovered  the  principles 
from  whence  they  proceeded,  they  could 
never  mew  the  degree,  ftrength,  and 
perfection  of  thofe  principles. 

And  as  the  fupreme  Being  is  the  only 
proper  judge  of  our  perfections,  fo  is 
he  the  only  fit  rewarder  of  them .  This 
is  a  consideration  that  comes  home  to 
our  interelt,  as  the  other  adapts  itfelf  to 
our  ambition.  And  what  could  the 
moft  afpiring,  or  the  moft  feifim  man 
defire  more,  were  he  to  form  the  no- 
tion of  a  being  to  whom  he  would  re- 
commend himlelf,  than  fuch  a  know- 
ledge as  can  d  if  cover  the  leaft  appear- 
ance of  perfection  in  him,  and  fuch  a 
goodnefs  as  will  proportion  a  reward 
to  it? 

Let  the  ambitious  man  therefore  turn 
all  his  defire  of  fame  this  way;  and  that 
he  may  propofe  to  himfelf  a  fame  wor- 
thy of  his  ambition,  let  him  confider 
that  if  he  employs  his  abilities  to  the  beft 
advantage,  the  time  will  come  when  the 
fupreme  Governor  of  the  world,  the 
great  Judge  of  mankind,  who  fees  every 
degree  of  perfection  in  others,  and  pof- 
fefles  all  poflible  perfection  in  himfelf, 
(hall  proclaim  his  worth  before  men  and 
angels,  and.  pronounce  to  him  in  the 
pretence  of  the  whole  creation  that  bed 
and  moft  fjgnificant  of  applaufes— «• 
*  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
'  ftrvant,  enter thow  into  thy  Matter's 
'  ioy.'  C 
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PLEASURE  an  j  recreation  of  on£ 
kind  or  other  :iru-  a!«folutely  necef- 
fary  to  relieve  our  min.ls   niul   bodies 
from  too  conlhmt  attrition  and  labour: 
where  therefore  )•  ftons  are  to- 

lerated, it  behoves  pcrfons  of  tiiftinc- 

virh  their  - 

prelide  over  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
check  any  thing  that  tends  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  nrnnners,  or  which  is  too 
mean  .  :ainment  of 

As  to  the  diver- 

fions  of  this  kind  in  this  town,  we  owe 
them  to  the  arts  of  poetry  and  muf:c: 
my  own  private  opinion,  with  relation 
to  fuch  recreations,  I  have  heretofore 
given  wi;h  all  the  frartknefs  imaginable; 
what  concerns  thole  arts  at  prefent  the 
reader  fhall  have  from  my  correspond - 
ents.  The  firft  of  the  letters  with  which 
I  acquit  myfelf  for  this  day,  is  written 
by  one  who  propolis  tj  improve  our  en- 
tertainments of  dramatic  poetry;  and 
the  other  comes  from  three  perfons, 
who,  as  foon  as  named,  will  bethought 
the  prefent  ftate  of 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  c-.miiderably  obliged  to  you  for 
•^  your  fpcedy  publication  of  my  laft 
in  your's  of  the  i8th  inftant,  and  am  in 
no  fmall  hopes  of  being  fettled  in  the 
poft  of  comptroller  of  the  cries.  Of  all 
.-cYions  I  have  hearkened  after  in 
public  coffce-houfes,  there  is  but  one 
>  carry  any  weight  with  it, 
viz.  That  fuch  a  port  would  come  too 
near  the  nature  of  a  monopoly.  Now, 
Sir,  becaule  I  would  have  all  forts  of 
people  made  t-aiy,  and  being  willing  to 
nave  more  firings  than  one  to  my  bowj 
in  cafe  that  of  comptroller  mould  fail 
me,  I  have  fmce  formed  another  pro- 
ject, which  being  grounded  on  the  di- 
viding of  a  prefent  monopoly,  I  hope 
will  give  the  public  an  equivalent  to 
their  full  content.  You  know,  Sir,  it 
is  allowed  that  the  hufinefs  of  the  ftage 
is,  as  the  Latin  has  \\.>jucuada  et  idonea 
Jictrt  lit* *  Now  there  being  but  one 


dramatic  theatre  licenfed  for  the  delight 

and  profit  of  this  cxtenfive  metropolis,  I 

d»  hu1.  ,r  the  convenience 

of  fuch  of  it's  inhabitants  as  are  too  di- 

.  Garden,  that  another 

in  ibme 

fpacious  part  of  the  city;  and  that  the 
icreof  may  be  m:t  L-  a  fVan- 
ehife  in  fee  to  me,  and  my  heirs  forever. 
And  that  the  rovcn  my  have  no  j- 
of  my  ever  coming  to  an  unijn  v. 
fct  of  a6tors  now  in  being,  I  do  further 
propcfe  to  constitute  for  my  depntv  my 
ncarkinfman  and  adventurer,  K;; 
chef,    whofc  long  experience   a:. 
provements  in  th  •  -       r.o  re- 

commendation. Jt  was  obvious  to  every 
fpedator,  what  a  quite rlifFurnt  fo:>t  the 
ftage  was  upon  durin;; 
and  had  he  not  been  bolted  out  of  his 
trap-doors,  his  garrifon  might  have  held 
out  for  ever,  he  having  by  long  pains 
and  perieverance  arrived  at  the  art  of 
making  his  army  fight  without  pay  or 
provisions.  I  muft  confefs  it  with  a  me* 
lanchdy  amazement,  I  fee  fo  wonder- 
ful a  genius  laid  afule,  and  the  late 
r  the  ftage  now  become  it's  ma- 
Iters,  dunces  that  will  be  fure  to  fup- 
prefs  all  theatrical  entertainments  and 
activities  that  they  are  not  able  them* 
felves  to  mine  in  ! 

E^ery  man  that  goes  to  a  play  is  not 
obliged  to  have  either  wit  or  under- 
Handing;  and  I  inijft  upon  it,  that  all 
who  go  there  fliould  fee  fomething  which 
may  improve  them  in  a  way  of  which 
tluy  are  capable.  Infhort,  S;r,  I  would 
have  fomething  done  as  well  as  faid  on 
the  ilage.  A  man  may  have  an  active 
body,  though  he  411! ck  con- 

ception; for  the  imitation  therefore  of 
fuch  a$  are,  as  I  may  fo  fpeak,  corpo* 
real  wits  or  nimble  fellows,  I  wox: 
afk  any  of  the  prefent  miimanagers,  why 
mould  not  rope-dancers,  vaulterr, 
biers,  ladder-walkers,  and  polhu 
fters,  appear  again  on  our  ftage?  After 
fuch   a  reprefentation,  a  five-bar  gate 
would   be  leaped  with  a  better  grace 
next  time  any  of  the  audience  went  a 
)  R  hunting. 
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hunting.  Sir,  thefe  things  cry  aloud 
for  reformation,  and  fall  properly  under 
the  province  of  Spectator  General;  but 
how  indeed  fliould  it  be  otherwife,  while 
,  fellows,  that  for  twenty  years  together 
were  never  paid  but  as  their  matter  was 
in  the  humour,  now  p  re  fume  to  pay 
others  more  than  ever  they  had  in  their 
lives;  and  in  contempt  of  the  practice 
of  perfons  of  condition,  have  the  info- 
lencc  to  owe  no  tradesman  a  farthing  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  Sir,  all  I  propoie 
is  the  public  good;  for  no  one  can  ima- 
gine I  mall  ever  get  a  private  milling  by 
it:  therefore  I  hope  you  will  recommend 
this  matter  in  one  of  your  this  week's 
papers,  afcd  defire  when  my  houie  opens 
you  will  accept  the  liberty  of  it  for  the 
trouble  you  have  received  from,  Sir, 
Your  humble  fcrvant, 

RALPH  CROTCHET. 

P.  S.  I  have  aflurances  that  the  trunk- 
maker  will  declare  for  us. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

•CTTE  whole  names  are  fubfcribed, 
^*  think  vou  rhe  properelt  perfon  to 
fignify  wh:it  we  have  to  offer  the  town 
in  behalf  of  ourfelves,  and  the  art  which 
\ve  profels,  muiic.  We  conceive  hopes 
of  your  favour  from  the  fptculations  on 
the  midakes  which  the  town  run  into 
with  regard  to  their  pleafure  of  this 
Icind;  and  believing  your  method  of 
judging  is,  that  you  confider  mulic  only 
valuable,  as  it  js  agreeable  to,  and 
heightens  the  purpofe  of  poetry,  we  con- 
fent  that  that  is  not  only  the  true  way  of 
relifhing  that  pleafure,  but  alfo  that 
without  it  a  compofure  of  mufic  is  the 
lame  thing  as  a  poem,  where  all  the 
rules  of  poetical  numbers  are  obfcrved, 
though  the  words  have  no  fenfe  or  mean- 
ing;" to  fay  it  fhorter,  mete  mulkal 
founds  are  in  our  art  no  other  than  non- 
icnfe  ver&s  are  in  poetiy.  Mulic  there- 
fore is  to  aggravate  what  is  intended  by 
poetry;  it  muft  always  have  fome  paf- 
iion  or  lentiment  to  exprefs,  or  elie  vio- 
lins, voices,  or  any  other  organs  of 
found,  afford  an  entertainment  very  little 
above  the  ritdes  of  children.  It  was 
from  this  opinion  of  the  matter,  that 
when  Mr.  Clayton  had  rinifhed  his  ftu- 
dies  in  Italy,  and  brought  over  the  opera 
of  Arfinoej  that  Mr.  Haym  and  Mr. 
Dieupart,  who  had  the  honour  to  be 
well  known  and  received  among  the  no* 


bility  and  gentry, were  zealoufly  inclined 
to  aflift,  by  their  folicitations,  in  intro- 
ducing fo  elegant  an  entertaiment  as  the 
Italian  mufic  grafted  upon  E 
poetry.  For  this  end  Mr.  JDieupart  ami 
Mr.  Haym,  according  to  their  feveral 
opportunities,  promoted  the  introduction 
of  Arfinoe,  and  did  it  to  the  beft  advan- 
tage fo  great  a  novelty  would  allow.  It 
is  not  proper  to  trouble  you  with  parti- 
culars of  the  juft  complaints  we  all  of 
us  have  to  make;  but  fo  it  is,  that  with- 
out regard  to  our  obliging  pains,  we  are 
all  equally  fet  afide  iiv  the  preient  opera. 
Our  application  therefore  to  you  is  only 
to  infert  this  letter  in  your  papers,  that 
the  town  may  know  we  have  all  three 
joined  together  to  make  entertainments 
of  mufic  for  the  future  at  Mr.  Clayton's 
houfe  in  York  Buildings.  What  we 
promife  ourfelves,  is,  to  make  a  fub- 
fcription  of  two  guineas,  for  eight  times; 
and  that  the  entertainment,  with  the 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  poetry,  may 
be  printed,  to  be  fold  in  the  houfe,  wirh 
an  account  of  the  feveral  authors  of  the 
vocal  as  well  as  the  inftrumental  mufic 
for  each  night;  the  money  to  be  paid  at 
the  receipt  of  the  tickets,  at  Mr.  Charles 
Lillie's.  It  will,  we  hope,  Sir,  be  eafily 
allowed,  that  we  are  capable  of  under- 
taking to  exhibit  by  our  joint  force  and 
different  qualifications  all  that  can  be 
done  in  mufic:  but  left  you  mould  think 
Ib  dry  a  thing  as  an  account  of  our  pro- 
pofal  fhould  be  a  matter  unworthy  your 
paper,  which  generally  contains  fome- 
thing  of  public  ule;  give  us  leave  to  fay, 
that  favouring  our  defign  is  no  lefs  than 
reviving  an  art,  which  runs  to  ruin  by 
the  utmoft  barbarifm  under  an  affecla- 
tion  of  knowledge.  We  aim  at  elta- 
bliming  fome  fettled  notions  of  what  is 
mufic,  at  recovering  from  neglect  and 
want  very  many  families,  who  depend 
upon  it;  at  making  all  foreigners  who 
pretend  to  fucceed  in  England  to  learn 
the  language  of  it  as  we  onrfelves  have 
done,  and  not  be  fo  infolent  as  to  ex- 
pect a  whole  nation,  a  refined  and  learn- 
ed nation,  Ihould  fubmit  to  learn  thtirs. 
In  a  word,  Mr.  Spectator,  with  all  de- 
ference and  humility,  we  hope  to  be- 
have ourfelves  in  this  undertaking  ia 
fuch  a  manner,  that  all  Englifhmen. 
who  have  any  ikill  in  mulic  may  be  fur- 
thered in  it  for  their  profit  or  diverfion 
by  what  new  things  we  mall  produce  j 
never  pretending  to  furpafs  others,  or 
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,   what  we 

contemning 
;-,:i  theutmoft  dl. 


c,  Sir, 
yum  i. 

\YTOW. 

NKOLIKO  HAYM. 
L  UEUPART. 


N°CCLIX.    THURSDAY,   DECEMBER  27, 


DECET   HONESTUM   1ST,    ET  Q^UOD   HONEITUMf  t$T    DECET. 


Tutt. 


WHAT     IS     BECOMING      IS     HONOURABLE,    AND     WHAT     IS     HONOURABLE    IS    BE- 
COMING. 


TH  V.  R  V.    are    fome  things  which 
c 

ch  one  would  think   C"ii! 
./in.      Of  this  kind  an-  on 
civilities    an  !    f.dutations.     Thefe  one 
would  im.igine  might  be  regulated  by 
common  I'mic,  without  the 
••••r;  hut  that  which  we 
c.<ll    common   fenfe   differs  under   that 
word;  for  it  Ibinetiuus  implies  no  more 
than  that  faculty  which   is  common  to 
all   men,  hut  fometimes  fignifies  right 
reiibn,  and  whit  all  men  fhmtU  content 
to.     In   th  s   latter  acceptation   of  the 
e  it  wonder  people  err 
io  much  againll  it,  fmcc  it  is  not  every 
one  who  is  pofTcfled  of  it,  and  th 
fewer,  who,  againtt  common  rules  and 
t  imions,  dare  obey  it's  dilates.    As  to 
falutatiotis,   which  I  was  about  to  talk 
of,  I  ofeierve,  as  I  itroll  about  town, 
i  .;cat    enormities  committed 

with  regard  to  this  particular.  You 
lh;i!l  !  :;in  the  offer 

>n,  and  obferve  a  forbidding 
air,  or  Heaping  tvi*,  in  the  ptrfon  he  is 
to  faiute,  and  ftop  fliort  in  the  pole 
of  his  neck.  This  in  the  peribn  who 
believed  he  could  do  it  with  a  good 
grace,  and  was  refufed  the  opportunity, 
is  juitly  relented  with  a  coldnefs  the 
whole  enfuing  lealbn.  Your  great  bi-au- 
ties,  people  in  much  favour,  or  by  any 
nr  lor  ;inv  puipoieovtr- flattered, 
nri  apt  to  pr.Tclite  this,  which  01 
call  tin-  pu'\xming  :*lpcct,  and  throw 
their  att.-ntion  ar,«r.L  .  1  they 

fliould  confer  a  bow  or  a  courtefy  ii^on  a 
poi  Ion  who  might  not  appear  to  dt.ic.i-v? 
that  dignity.  Others  you  (hall  find  fo 
obfajUKMUj  and  lo  \ -,i  v  courteous,  as 
there  is  no  elcaping  their  favours  of  this 
kind.  Of  this  fort  n.  .n  who 

is  in  the  fifth  or  lixth  r.ivour 

;  this  good  ax.. 


refolvcd  to  flicw  the  world,  that  great 
honours  cannot  at  all  change  his  man- 
ners; he  is  the  fame  civil  peribn  h 
\v;i^  he  will  venture  his  neck  to  bow 
out  of  a  coach  in  full  fpeed,  at  once,  to 
(hew  he  is  full  of  bu finds,  and  yet  is 
not  fo  taken  up  as  to   forget  hi«  old 
friend.     With  a  man  who  is  not  fo  well 
jurtfliip  and  elegant  beha- 
viour, fvich  a  gentleman  as  this  frldoin 
finds  his  account   in   the  return   of  his 
compliments,  but  he  will  Mil  go  on,  for 
he  is  in  his  own  way,  and  mud  not 
omit;  let  the  neglect  fall  on  your  fide, 
or  where  it  will,  his  buiir.cfs  is  (till  to 
be  well-bred  to  the  end.    I  think  < 
read,  in  one  pf  utir  Knglifh  con. 
a  delVription  of  a  fellow  th 
knowing  every  body,  and  for  w: 
judgment  in  time  ami  place,  would  bow 
and  fmile  in  the  face  of  a  judge  i 
in  the  court,  would    fit  in  an   oppofite 
gallery  and  fmjle  in  the  minifter's  face 
as  he  came  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  nod 
as  if  he  alluded  to  fome -familiarities  be- 
tween   them    in    another  place.      But 
now  I  happen  to  fpeak  of  liilutation  at 
church,  I  mull  take  notice  that  i 
of  my  correfpondents  have  impc . 
me  to  confider  that  fubiecl,  and  fettle 
the  point  of  decorum  in  that  p;u  • 

1  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  bi  It  cour*- 
tier  in  the  world,  but  I  have  often  on 
public  occafions  thought  it  a 
abfurdity  in  the  company  .(during  the 
royal  pretence)   to  txch-u:;^  l:di. 
from  all  parts  of  the  room, 
tsinly   common    feme    fliould    fuggeft, 
that  all  regards  at  that  time  Humid  be 
engaged,  and  cannot  be  diverted  to  any 
object,  without  difrefpeft  to  the 
iovcix-ign.     But  as  to  the  complaint  <.f 
my  correfpondent  . 

Billed  wh:i;  T   them  take 

at  the  cultoiu  of  fainting  in  piv 
3  K  *  we 
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xvorfliip.  I  have  a  very  angry  letter 
from  a  lady,  who  tells  me  of  one  of  her' 
acquaintance,  who,  out  of  mere  pride 
and  a  pretence  to  be  rude,  takes  upon 
her  to  return  no  civilities  done  to  her 
in  time  of -divine  fervice,  and  is  the  mofl 
religious  woman  for  no  other  reafon  but 
to  appear  a  woman  of  the  belt  quality 
in  the  church.  This  abfurd  cuftom  had 
better  be  aboiifned  than  retained,  if  it 
were  but  to  prevent  evils  of  no  higher 
a  nature  than  this  is;  but  I  am  informed 
of  objections  much  more  confiderable: 
a  dilTenter  of  rank  and  tliitinction  was 
lately  prevailed  upon  by  a  friend  of  his 
to  come  to  one  of  the  greateft  congrega- 
tions of  the  church  of  England  about 
town:  after  the  fervice  was  over,  he  de- 
clared he  was  very  well  fatisfied  with 
the  little  ceremony  which  was  ufed  to- 
wards God  Almighty;  but  at  the  fame 
time  he  feared  he  (bould  not  be  able  to 
go  through  thole  required  towards  one 
another:  as  to  this  point  he  was  in  a 
ilate  of  defpair,  and  feared  he  was  not 


well-bred  enough  to  be  a  convert.  There 
have  been  many  fcandals  of  this  kind 
given  to  our  proteltant  diflenters,  from 
the  out  ward  pomp  and  refpect  we  take 
to  ourfelves  in  our  religious  afTemblies, 
A  Quaker'  who  came  one  dav  into  a 
church,  fixed  his  eye  upon  an  old  lady 
with  a  carpet  larger  than  that  from  the " 
pulpit  before  her,  expecting  when  me 
would  hold  forth.    An  Anabaptift  who 
defigns  to  come  over  Uimielf,  and   all 
his  family,  within  few  months,  is  fen- 
fible  they  want  breeding  enough  for  our 
congregations,    and  has    fent  his   two 
eldeft  daughters  to  learn  to  dance,  that 
they  may  not  mifbehave  themfelves  at 
church:  it  is  worth  confidering  whether, 
in  regard  to  auk  ward  people  with  i'cru- 
pulous  confciences,  a  good  Chriilian  of 
the  belt  air  in  the  world  ought  not  ra- 
ther to  deny  heifdf  the  opportunity  of 
ihewing  fo  many  graces,  than  keep  a 
bafhful  profelyte  without  the  pale  of  the 
church. 


NQ  CCLX.    FRIDAY,    DECEMBER  28. 


SINGULA   DE  NOBIS   AN'NI   PR/EDANTUR   ZUNTES. 

HOR.  Er.  u.  t.  2.  VER.  55, 


YEARS   FOLIOWING   YEARS  STEAL   SOMETHING    EVERY   DAY, 
AT    LAST   THEY    STEAL    US  FROM   OURSELVES   AWAY. 


POPE, 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

rAm  now  in  the  fixty- fifth  year  of 
mv  age,  and  having  ; eater 

part  of  my  Jays  a  man  of  plcahire,  the 
<dtcay  of  rr:y  faculties  is  a  llagnation  of 
my  life.  But  how  is  it,  Sir,  that  my 
appetites  are  increafed  upon  me  with  the 
lofs  of  power  to  gratify  them?  I  write 
this,  like  a  criminal,  to  warn  people  to 
enter  upon  what  reformation  they  pleafe 
to  make  in  themfelves  in  their  youth, 
and  not  expect  they  (hall  be  capable  of 
jt/rom  a  fond  opinion  fome  have  often 
in  their  mouths,  that  if  we  do  not  leave 
our  defires  they  will  leave  us.  It  is  far 
Otherwifej  I  am  now  as  vain  jn  my  drefs, 
and  as  fiippant  if  I  fee  a  pretty  woman, 
as  when  in  my  youth  I  llocd  upen  a 
bench  in  the  pit  to  furvey  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  beauties.  The  folly  is  ib  extra- 
vagant with  me,  and  I  went  on  with  fo 
]ittie  check  of  my  defires,  or  resignation 
of  them,  that  I  can  aflure  you,  I  very 
often,  merely  to  entertain  my  own 
thoughts,' fit  with  nry  ipectacies  on, 


writing  love-letters  to  the  beauties  that 
have  been  long  fmce  in  their  graves. 
This  is  to  warm  my  heart  with  the  faint 
merrory  of  delights  which  wer^  once 
agreeable  to  me;  but  how  much  happier 
would  my  life  have  been  now,  if  I  could 
have  looked  back  on  any  worthy  action 
done  for  my  country?  If  I  had  laid  out 
that  which  I  prof  ufed  in  luxury  and 
wantonnefs,  in  acts  of  generofity  or  cha- 
rity? I  have  lived  a  bachelor  to  this  day ; 
and  inftead  of  a  numerous  offspring, 
with  which,  in  the  regular  wa^s  of  life, 
I  might  pcffibly  have  delighted  myfelf,  I 
have  only  to  amufe  my  left'  with  the  repe- 
tition of  old  ftories  and  intrigues  which 
no  one  will  believe  I  ever  was  concerned 
in.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
ever  treated  of  it  or  not;  but  you  cannot 
fall  on  a  better  fubject,  than  that  of  the 
art  of  growing  old.  In  luch  a  lecture 
you  muft  propofe,  that  no  one  fet  his 
heart  upon  what  is  tranfient;  the  beauty 
grows  wrinkled  while  we  are  yet  gazing 
at  her.  The  witty  man  finks  into  an 
humourift 
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hpteniriit  imperceptibly  ofre- 

thns  1'. 

.ided  by  a  itew  let  of  people, 

I 

:  >jd  of  ihinkin  , 

and  his  friends.     But  the  Oiifchitrfil,  he 

.vhich 

..uilty  of   - 

of  fcorn,  and  \v;  . I- will 

in  again  It  each  other 

:  opinions:   I 

ftitution,  and  nn  uneafy  mil. 

with  vexatious  p  -'ing  men's 

doing  foolilhly  what  it  is  folly  t  . 

all.     Dear  Sir,  t  -t  il>itc 

of  mind;  I  hate  thole  I  ihould  laugh  at, 

and  envy  thole   I   contmm.      The  time 

tons  manhood,  parted 

.v  in  which  '•  of  it, 

is  attended  with  theic  confluences  ;  hut 

to  thoie  who  live  and  pals  away  life  as 

,!ght,   all  parts  of  it  are   equally 

pleafiint ;  only  the  memory  of  good  and 

worthy  actions   is  a  fealt  which  mull 

. /.ifli   to  the   foul   than 

ever  it  could  pollibly  tallc  in  the 

enjoyments  or  jollities  of  youth.     As 

>-,  if  I  fit  down  in  my  great  chair  , 

to  ponder,  the  vagaries  of  a 

i    nu-.ie  ridiculous  than  the 

circumstances  which   are  heaped  up  in 

my  memory ;  fine  gowns,  country  dances, 

ends  of  tuner,  interrupted  conversations, 

and  midnight  quarrels,   are  what  muft 

neceflarily  ccmpofe  my  foliloquy.    I  beg 

of  you  to  print  this,  that  fome  l;i<; 

my  acquaintance,  and  my  years,  may  he 

persuaded  to  wear  warm  night-caps  this 

cold   fcafon:    and   that    my    old   friend 

Jack  Tawdry  may  buy  him  a  cane,  and 

not  creep  with  the  air  of   a  Unit.     I 

inuft  add  to  all  this,  that  if  it  were  not 

for  one  pleaiure,  which  I  thought  a  very 

mean  one  until  of  very  late  years,  I 

Ihould  have  no  great  fatisfaftion  left; 

but  if  I  live  to  the  loth  of  March,  1714, 

and  all  \r.\  are  good,  I  mall 

:th  fifty  thouiimd  pound,     lam, 

Sir,  your  moil:  humble  fervant, 

JACK  AFTERDAY. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

You  w'H  infinitely  oblige  a  diftrefletl 

A    lover,  if  you  will  infcrt  in  your  very 

next  paper,  the  following  letter  to  my  inil- 


trels.    You  mtifl  know,  1  am  not  a  pcr- 

'. 

0<l    I        I    ' 

:md,   as    (he  hci 

'.  '•   fit*. 
I 

together  ;   ui.d   ;is   i\ 
.  :thouf  provocation,  fo  it  is  to  b« 
.he  will  reiuin  fiom  them  with- 
out  the  merit  of  n<  .     But  life 

.  e  will  not  admit  of  fuc1 

: -i  bcadiuouithc4 
as  lollosvs. 

MADAM, 

n  you,  and  I  honour  you;  thetr» 

pray  do  not  tell  me  of  wai    i.g 

till  decencies,  till  forms,   til!  humour*, 

fulted  111  'i  ;:.l\l 

conltitution  as  to  Ix 
lent  for  icn  weeks  loui-thcr,  vou  fhould 
confider  that  all  that  while  I  bu; : 

•  •nces  and  fevers;  l-ut  ftiil 
it  will  be  time  enough,  though 
you  too  grow  older  while  . 
talking.     Which  do  you  think  .', 
reafonable,  that  you  ihould  • 
of  indifference  for  happiueiX  .mC.  • 
oblige  mej  or  I  live  in  torment,  a:  ; 

to  lay  no  manner  of  obligation 
you?     While   I   indulge  your   ii 
bilitv,   lam  doing  nothing;  if  you  fa- 
vour  mv   pafTion,   y (...t  .  jwing 
bright  defires,  gay  hopes,  generous  cares, 
noble  relolutions, 'and  tranfporting  rap- 
tuit'S  upon,  M:u!ym, 

Your  moll  devoted  humble  . 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

TTERE  is  a  gentlewoman  loclges  in 
the  lame  houle  with  me,  that  I  never 
tlid  any  injury  to  in  my  whole  lifej  and 
ftie  is  always  railing  at  me  to  th. 
knows  will  tell  me  of  it.  Do  not  you 
think  that  Ihe  is  in  love  with  me?  Or 
would  you  have  me  break  my  mind  yet 
or  not?  Your  iervant,  ~  „ 

MR. SPICTATOR. 

T  Am  a  footman  in  a  great  family,  and 
•*   am  in  love  with  the  houle  in.u 

,1  at  hot-cockles  ^aft  night  in  the 
hall  thele  holidays;  when  May  down 
and  was  blinded,  fhe  pulled  off  her  moe, 
anil  hit  me  with  the  heel  iuch  a  i 
almott  broke  my  head  to  pieces. 
Sir,  was  this  love  01  Ipite? 

T 
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N°  CCLXI.     SATURDAY,    DECEMBER  29. 


xatov  xa/t: 


FRAG.  VST.  POET. 


WEDLOCK'S  AN  ILL  MEN  ZAGIRLY  EMBRACE. 


MY  father,  whom  I  mentioned  in 
my  firft  (peculation,  and  whom 
I  mull  always  name  with  honour  and 
gratitude,  has  very  frequently  talked  to 
roe  upon  the  fubje£t  of  marriage.  I  was 
in  my  younger  years  engaged,  partly  by 
his  advice,  and  partly  by  my  own  in- 
ciinations,  in  the  courtfhip  of  a  perfon 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  and  did 
r.ot  at  my  fir  ft  approaches  feem  to  have 
any  averlion  to  me;  but  as  my  natural 
taciturnity  hindered  me  from  (hewing 
rnyfelfy)  the  beft  advantage,  fhe  by  de- 
grees began  to  look  upon  me  as  a  very 
>llly  fellow,  and  being  refolved  to  re- 
gard merit  more  than  any  thing  elfe  in 
the  peribns  who  made  their  applications 
to  her,  <he  married  a  captain  of  dragoons 
xvho  happened  to  be  bearing  up  for  re- 
cruits in  thofe  parts. 

This  unlucky  accident  has  given  me 
an  averfion  to  pretty  fellows  ever  Imce, 
and  difcou  raged  me  from  trying  my 
fortune  with  the  fair-lex.  The  oblerva- 
tions  which  I  made  in  this  conjuncture, 
and  the  repeated  advices  which  I  re- 
eeived  at  that  time  from  the  good  old 
ivt;m  above-mentioned,  have  produced 
the  following  eflay  upon  Love  and  Mar- 
riage* 

The  pleafanteft  part  of  a  man"1*  life  is 
generally  th;»t  which  pafles  in  courtmip, 
provided  his  padion  be  imcere,  and  the 
party  beloved  kind  with  difcretion. 
Love,  defire,  hope,  all  the  pleafmg  mo- 
tions of  the  foul,  rife  in  the  purfuit. 

It  is  caller  for  an  artful  man  who  is 
not  in  love,  to  perfuade  his  miftrefs  he 
has  a  paflion  for  her,  and  to  fucceed  in 
his  purfuits,  than  for  one  who  loves 
with  the  greateft  violence.  True  love 
has  ten  tkoufand  griefs,  impatiences,  and 
rcientments,  that  render  a  man  unami- 
abie  in  the  eyes  of  the  perfon  whole-;  af- 
fection he  foiicits;  befides,  that  it  finks 
his  figure,  gives  him  fears,  apprehen- 
fions,  and  poornefs  of  fpirit,  and  often 
makes  him  appear  ridiculous  where  he 
has  a  mind  to  recommend  himfelf. 

Thofe  marriages  generally  abound 
moft  with  love  and  conftancy,  that  are 
preceded  by  a  long  court/hip.  The 


pafiion   fliould   ilrike  rjjt,   and  gather 
Itr  iuuh  before  marriage   be  giai 
it.   A  long  courle  of  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions fi>ccs  t'r,.:  idea  ni  our  minds,  and 
habituates  us  to  a  iondnds  of  tl, 
fon  belovi 

Tlutre  is  nothing  of  fo  great  import- 
ance to  us,  as  the  good  qualitus  of  one 
to  whom  we  join  ourftives  for  life  ;  they 
do  not  only  make  our  prefent  Rate  agree- 
able, but  often  determine  our  happineis 
to  all  eternity.  Where  the  choice  is  left 
to  friends,  the  chief  point  under  confi- 
deration  is  an  eftate :  where  the  parties 
chufe  for  themfelves,  their  thoughts  turn 
moil  upon  the  perfon.  They  have  both 
their  reafons.  The  firlt  would  procure 
n>any  conveniencies  and  pleafures  of 
life  to  the  party  whole  interefts  they 
efponfe ;  and  at  the  fame  time  may  hope 
that  the  wealth  of  their  friend  will  turn 
to  their  own  credit  and  advantage.  The 
others  are  preparing  for  themfelves  a 
ptrpetual  featfc.  A  good  perfon  does 
not  only  raife,  but  continue  love,  and 
breeds  a  fecret  pleafure  and  complacency 
in  the  beholder,  when  the  firft  heats  of 
defire  are  extinguifhed.  It  puts  the 
wife  or  hufband  in  countenance  both 
friends  and  Grangers,  and  gene- 
rally fills  the  family  with  a  healthy  and 
beautiful  race  of  children. 

I  mould  prefer  a  woman  that  is  agree- 
able in  my  own  eye,  and  not  deformed 
in  that  of  the  world,  to  a  celebrated 
beauty.  If  you  marry  one  remarkably 
beautiful,  you  muft  have  a  violent  paf- 
fion  for  her,  or  ycu  have  not  the  proper 
tafte  of  her  charms;  and  if  you  have 
fuch  a  paflion  for  her,  it  is  odds  but  it 
.  be  imbittered  with  fears  and  jea- 
loufies. 

Good-nature  and  evennefs  of  temper 
will  give  you  an  eafy  companion  for  life; 
virtue  and  good  ienie,  an  agreeable 
friend;  love  and  conftancy,  a  good  wife 
or  hniband.  Where  we  meet  one  ptrfon 
with  all  thele  accomplishments,  we  find 
an  hundred  without  any  one  of  them. 
The  world,  notwithstanding,  is  more 
intent  on  trains  and  equipages,  and  all 
the  fiiowy  parts  of  life  j  we  love  rather 

tt 
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to  dazzle  tV- 

our  pi  -elfe- 

• 

to  ap- 

,    than 

.     Ofalldif- 

il  in  luiinour  nv.krs  '.'• 

. 
into  o  ; 

I 

oked,    ami   uneafy  for  life, 
. 

.  happy  with 
(on  <>f  a  conn.*, 

I;  Hiding  tlu-v  are  both  •  Dually 

.vis  ami  1  -.uidiible  in  tht-ir  kind. 

•  we  c:mnut  be  too  in- 

rnin^  in  the  faults  of 

i  it  too  dim- 

!.      However  per- 

<}-\   accompliflied  the  perfon   ap- 

to  you  at  a  <Uftan.ce,  you  will  find 

many  blemifhes    and    imperfections  in 

fcer  humour,  upon  a  more  intimate  ac- 


quaintance, which  you  nrvrr  difcovf  red, 

Here  therefore 

'.re  to  fhew 

firtt  will  hinder  jour 

ill  dwdlii, 

"  in  you  all 

the  fendernefs  of  con 

in  .m  it '  ^  loft  en  thofc  Ycrjf 

to  beauties. 

enlarges  the  fcene  of  our 

;  uige  of 

mtereft 

meet, 

has  in  it  all 
all  tin  cn- 

fe  and  reafon,   and  in- 
deed all  the  fweets  of  life.     Nothing  is 
iter  mark  of  a  degen< 

than   the  common  ridicule 
which  jiaiVcs  on  d  '  life.      It  is, 

1,  only  happy  in  thoiV  who  c^n 
look  down  with  fcorn  or  neglrc.t  on  thr 
impieties  of  the  times,  and  ti>ad  the 
paths  of  life  together  in  a  conilant  uni- 
form courfe  of  virtue. 
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SATIRICAL    REFLECTIONS   I   AVOID 


I  Think  myfelf  highly  obliged  to  the 
public  for  their  kind  acceptance  of  a 
.vhich  vilits  them  every  morning, 
and  has  in  it  none  of  thole  leaf* 
that  recommend  fo  many  of  the  writings 
which  are  in  vogue  among  us. 

As,  on  the  one  fid.-,  my  paper  has  not 
in  it  a  fir.ijle  word  of  news,  a  reflection 
in  politic*,  nor  a  th  Ae  of  party;  fo  on 
the  oth'-T,  there  are  no  famionable 
toivches  of  infidelity,  no  obfccne  ideas, 
no  faiires  upon  pricfthood,  marriage, 
and  the  liko  popular  topics  of  ridicule; 
no  priva'e  i'candal,  nor  any  thing  that 
may  tend  to  the  defamation  of  particu- 
lar perlbns,  families,  or  focieties. 

TiiLie  U  not  one  of  thole  above-men- 
tioned iubjefts  that  would  not  fell  a 
very  indifferent  paper,  could  I  think  of 
ratifying  the  public  by  fuch  mean  and 
Is.  But  notwithstanding  I 
i  .-ie&ed  every  tiling  tint  favours 
of  party,  every  thing  that  is  looie  and 
inuiu-ral,  ami  every  thing  that  might 
create  uneafmefs  in  the  minds  of  parti- 
cular perfons,  I  find  that  the  demand 
fenny  papers  has  iacruicd  (.very  month 


I 


fince  their  firft  appearance  in  the  world. 
This  does  not  perhaps  rehVrt  lo  mucli 
honour  upon  myfelf,  as  on  my  readers, 
who  give  a  much  greater  attention  to 
difcoiufes  of  virtue  and  morality,  than 
ever  I  expected,  or  indeed  could  hope. 

When  I  broke  looie  from  (ha; 
body  of  writers  who  have  employe 
wit  and  parts  in  propagating  VM 
irrtligipn,  I  did  not  quc-ltion  but  I  mould 
be  treated  as  an  odd  kind  of  : 
had  a   mind   to  appear  fingular  in  uiy 
way  of  writing:  but  the  general  recep- 
tion I  have  found,  convinces  me  that 
the  world  is  not  fo  corrupt  as  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  -,  and  that  if  thofe  men  of 
parts  whd  have  been  employed  in 
ing  the  age  had  endeavoiu 
and  amend  it,  they  m 
dirked  their  good   fenfe  and  virtue  tu 
their  fame  am4  reputation.      No  n 
fo  funk  in  vice  and  ignorance,  but  there 
are  Itill  foine  hidden  feeds  of  goodnels 
and  knowledge  in  him;  which  give  him. 
a  reliih  of  fuch  reflexions  and  ipecuSa- 
tions  as  have  an  aptnefs  to  improve  the 
jiu'nd,  and  make  the  heart  better. 

I  hare 
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I  have  fhewn  in  a  former  paper,  with 
i  have  avoided  all  luch 

.its  as  are  loofe,  obfcene,  or  im- 

:  and  I  believe  my  reader  would 

Lter  of  me, 

I  am  at  in  qualifying  what  I 
fuch  a  manner,  that  nothing 

•  ^•interpreted  as  aimed  at  private 
peribns.     For  this  reafon,  when  I  draw 
any  faulty  character,  I  confider  all  thofe 
•  horn  the  malice  of  the  world 
may  poflibly  apply  it,  and  take  care  to 
h    particular   ciritim- 
ftances    as   may   prevent    all  fuch    ill- 
natured  applications.     If  I  write  any 
tiling  on  a  black  man,  I  ran  over  in  my 
mind  all  the  eminent  petfons  in  the  na- 
tion who  are  of  that  complexion:  when 
I  place  an  imaginary  name  at  the  head 
of  a  chara&er,  I  examine  every  fyllable 
•tir  of  it,  that  it  may  not  bear  any 

lance  to  one  that  is  real.  I  know 
•jrery  well  the  value  which  every  man 
fets  upon  his  reputation,  and  how  pain  • 
ful  it  is  to  be  expofed  to  the  mirth  and 
derifion  of  the  public,  and  fhould  there- 
fore fcorn  to  divert  my  reader  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  any  private  man. 

As  I  have  been  thus  tender  of  every 
particular  perfon's  reputation,  fo  I  have 
taken  more  thr>.n  ordinary  care  not  to 

Fence  to  thofe  who  appear  in  the 

higher  figures   of  life.     I    would    not 

If  merry  even  with  a  piece  of 

pafteboard  that  is  inverted  with  a  public 

,er  j  for  which  reafon  I  have  never 
glanced  upon  the  latedeilgned  proceflion 

holincfs  and  his  attendants,  not- 

nding  it  might  have  afforded 
matter  to  many  ludicrous  fpeculations. 
Among  thoic  ad •, •;  :ch  the  pub- 

lic may  reap  from  this  paper,  it  is  not 
the  lenft,  that  it  draws  men's  minds  off 
from  the  hitterneis  of  p::rty,  and  fur- 
'nimcs  them  with  (ubje61s  of  difcourfe 
.ay  be  treated  w;  .-nth  or 

is  i'aid  to  have  been  the 
firft  ueilgn   of  tr.  .ncn  who  fet 

on  foot  the  Royal  Society;  and  had  then 
a  very  good  effecl,  as  it  turned  many 
of  the  greateft  geniufes  of  that  age  to  the 
diiquifitions  of  natural  knowledge,  who, 
if  they  had  engaged  in  politics  with  the 
fame  parts  and  application,  might  have 
let  their  country  in  a  flame.  The  air- 
pump,  the  barometer,  the  quadrant, 
and  the  like  inventions,  were  thrown  out 
to  thofe  bufy  fpiritsj  as  tubs'  and  bar- 
rels are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  let  the 
fiii  fail  on  without  disturbance,  while 


he  diverts  himfelf  with  thofe  ir 
annulments. 

I  have  been  fo  very  fcrupulous  in  this 
particular  of  not  hurting  any  man's  re- 
putation, that  I  have  forborne  mention- 
ing tven  fuch  authors  as  I  could  not 
name  with  honour.  This  I  muft 
confefs  to  have  been  a  piece  of  very 
great  felf-denial  i  for  as  the  public  re- 
lifhes  nothing  better  than  the  ridicule 
which  turns  upon  a  writer  of  any  emi- 
nence, fo  there  is  nothing  which  a  man 
that  has  but  a  very  ordinary  talent  in 
ridicule  may  execute  with  greater  eafe; 
One  might  raife  laughter  for  a  quarter 
of  a  year  together  upon  the  works  of  a 
perfon  who  has  publifhed  but  a  very  few 
volumes;  For  which  reafon  I  am  afto- 
nifhed  that  thofe  who  have  appeared 
againll  this  paper  have  made  fo  very 
little  of  it*  The  criticifrns  which  I  have 
hitherto  publifhed,  have  been  made  with 
an  intention  rather  to  difcover  beauties 
and  excellencies  in  the  writers  of  my 
own  time,  than  to  publifh.  any  of  then; 
faults  and  imperfections.  In  the  mean 
while*  I  mould  take  it  for  a  very  great 
favour  from  foir.e  of  my  underhand  de- 
traclors,  jf'  they  would  break  -r.\l  mea- 
fures  with  me  fo  far,  as  to  give  me  a 
pretence  for  examining  their  perform- 
ances with  an  impartial  eye:  nor  mall  t 
look  upon  it  as  any  breach  of  charity  to 
criticife  the  author,  fo  long  as  I  keep 
clear  of  the  perfon. 

In  the  mean  while,  until  I  am  pro- 
voked to  fuch  hostilities,  I  fliall  from 
time  to  time  endeavour  to  do  jutfice  to 
thofe  who  have  diftinguimed  themfelves 
in  the  politer  parts  of  learning,  and  to 
point  out  fuch  beauties  in  their  works  aft 
may  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of 
others. 

As  the  firft  place  among  our  Englifh 
poets  is  due  to  Milton  ;  and  as  I  have 
drawn  more  quotations  out  of  him  than 
from  any  other,  I  fliall  enter  into  a  re- 
gular criticifm  upon  his  Paradife  Loft, 
which  I  lhall  publifh  every  Saturday 
'  until  I  have  given  my  thoughts  upon 
that  poem.  I  mall  not  however  pre- 
fume  to  impofe  upon  others  my  own 
particular  judgment  on  this  author,  but 
only  deliver  it  as  my  private  opinion. 
Criticifm  is  of  a  very  large  extent,  and 
every  particular  mafter  in  this  art  has 
his  favourite  paffages  in  an  author, 
which  do  not  equally  ftrike  the  beft 
judges.  It  will  be  fufficient  for  me  if 
I  difcover  many  beauties  cr  imperfec- 
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rion«  which  others  have  not  ntr«v: 
and    I  (hould  he  very  glad  To  lie  any  or' 
our  eminent   writers   puhli.'l. 
covencs  on  the  lame  fubiea.     In  fhort, 
be  undcrltood   to  write 
ofcrifteiftnintbefpiHt  which 
xprdled  in  thole  two  famous 
lino— 


ULT. 


If  you  have  made   any    better  remark*  of 

your 
don- 
you  w'uh.  C 


N°  CCLXIII.    TUESDAY,     JANUARY    i,    1712. 

GKATULOK   Q.UOD    E  V  M  Q^UEM  NICEISE  EUAT  DILICEKE,     Q.U  A  LI  JC  U  N  Q.U  E    ESSST, 
>.M     HABEMUS     UT    LI RENTE*    qjJOOJJ  E    DlLIGAMUI. 

TRKBQMUS  APOD  TULL. 

*  HJ01CE,    THAT     THE     PERSON,    WHOM     IT     WAS   MY    DUTY   TO   LOVE,    GOOD    OR 
BAD,    IS   SUwHAN  ONE,    THAT   I   CAN   LOVE  HIM  WITH   A  WILLING    MIND. 

which  children  take  no  notice  of  while 
they  are  doing,  which,  upon  reflection, 
when  they  (hull  tht-mfdves  become  fa- 
thers, they  will  look  upon  with  the  ut- 
molt  forrow  an (4  conaiiion,  that  they 
did  not  regard,  before  thole  whom  they 
offended  w.rc  to  be  no  more  It-en.  How 
many  thoufund  things  do  I  remember, 
which  would  have  luVnly  pkakd  my 
father,  and  I  omitted  tor  no  other  rca- 
ibn,  but  that  I  thought  \\t.  it  he  propof- 
ed  the  effect  ot  humour  and  o,  ; 
which  I  am  now  convinced  had  j 
and  good  lenl'c  in  it.  I  cannot 
go  into  tile  parlour  to  him,  an<i  make 
his  heart  glad  with  an  acco  'ntol  a  mat- 
ter which  was  of  no  coniequenn,-,  but 
that  I  told  it,  and  acled  in  i  .  The  good 
man  and  woman  are  long  hnce  in  their 
graves,  who  uled  to  lit  and  plot  th; 
welfare  of  us  their  children,  while,  per- 
haps,  we  were  fometimes  laughing  at 
the  old  folks  at  another  end  of  'the  houle. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  were  we  merely  to 
follow  nature  in  tliele  threat  duties  ot  life, 
though  \TC  have  a  Itrong  nittjnn  -o wards 
the  performing  of  them,  we  Ihould  be 
on  both  hdes  very  deHj:ent.  Age  is  Ib 
unwelcome  to  the  generality  of  mankind, 
and  growth  towards  manhood  fo  «.' 
bleto  all,  tbatrefignMion  to  decay  is  too 
diificult  a'  talk  in  tin  Odd  de- 

ference, airwilt  the  impulfc 
fires,  appe.;.  iii4e  to  r 

There  me  Ib  few  who  can  grow  old  witha 
good    rare,    and  j  .o  can  come 

.ou^h  into  the  world,  that  a  : 
were  he  to  be  actuated  h)  ^s,  and 

a  i'o:i,  vvjre  he  to  conlult  himfelf  only, 

of  them  bch.: 
to  the  other.     But   when 
3  S  iau 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  the  happy  father  of  a  very  to- 
ward!)' fon,  m  whom  I  do  not  only 
lee  my  life,  hut  alfo  my  manner  ot  lite, 
renewed.     It  would  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  fociety,  if  you  would  frequently 
rdiime  fubjccls  which  lerve  to  bind  theie 
fort  of  relations  falter,  and  endear  the 
ties  ot  blood  with  thofe   of  good-will, 
protection,  oblcrvance,  indulgence,  and 
veneration.      1  would,   mcthmks,  have 
this  done  after  an  uncommon  method, 
not  think  any  one,  who  t*  not  ca- 
->f  wriiing  a  good  play,  lit  to  un- 
dertake a  woik  wherein  there  will  necef- 
,-ccur  Ib  many  lecret  inftinfts,  and 
biaHx-s  of  human   nature   which  would 
paft  unohferted    by   common  ey\        I 
thank  Heaven  1  hnvc  no  outrageous  of- 
fence againft  my  own  excellent  parents 
to  anfwer  for  j  but  when  I  am  now  and 
then  alone,  and  look  bick  upon  my  pall 
life,  from  my   earheit  infancy  to  this 
time,  there   are   many  faults  which  I 
committed  that  did  not  appear  to   me, 
even  until  I  mylllf  became  a  father.     I 
had  not  until  then  a  notion  of  the  yearn- 
ings of  heart,  which  a  man  has  wlu-n 
s   his  child  do  a  laudable    thing, 
o^r   the  iudden  damp  which  leizes  him 
when  he  fears  he  will  aft  form-thing  un- 
worthy.     It   is    not    to    be    imagined, 
what  a  remorfc  touched  me   for  a  long 
train  of  childi (h  negligences  of  my  mo- 
ther, when  I  law  my  wife  the  other  day 
look  out  of  the  window,  and  turn  as 
pale   as  alhes  upon  feeing  my  younger 
boy  fliding  upon  the  ice.     Tlu;>. 
iurimatians  will  give  you  to  understand, 
that  there  are  numbctlefi  little  ciinies 
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interpofes  againft  inftinft,  where  it  would 
carry  either  out  of  the  interefts  of  the 
ether,  there  arifes   that  happieft  inter  - 
courfe   of  good   offices    between   thofe 
deareft  relations  of  human   life.     The 
father,  according    to   the  opportunities 
which   are   oiferecl  to  him,  is  throwing 
down  bleflings  on  the  fon,  and  the  (on 
endeavouring  to  appear  the  worthy  off- 
ipring  of  fuch  a  father.     It  is  after  this 
manner  that  Camillus  and  his  firlt-born 
1 1 -.veil  together.  Camillus  enjoys  a  pleaf- 
ing    and    indolent  old    age,    in    which 
paflion   is  fubdued,  and  reafon  exalted. 
He  waits  the  day  of  his  diflblution  with 
a  refignntion   mixed   with  delight,  and 
the  fon  fears  the  acceflion  of  his  father's 
fortune  with  diffidence,  left   he  fliould 
not  enjoy  or  become  it  as  well  as  his  pre- 
decelVor.     Add  to  this,  that  the  father 
knows  he  leaves  a  friend  to  the  children 
of  his  friends,  an  eafy  landlord   to   his 
tenants,  and    an   agreeable   companion 
to   his    acquaintance.     He  believes  his 
Jon's  behaviour  will  make  him  frequent- 
ly remembered,  but  never  wanted.  This 
commerce    is    fo    well    cemented*    that 
without  the  pomp  of  faying — *  Son,  be 
4   a  friend  to  fuch  a  one  when  I  am  gone;' 
C.imilhis  knows,  being  in  his   favour, 
is   direction     enough    to    the    grateful 
vouth  who  is  to  fucceed  him,  without 
the  admonition    of  his    mentioning   it. 
Thefe  gentlemen    are  honoured   in   all 
neighbourhood}  and  the  fame  effect 
which  the  court  has  on  the  manners    of 
u  kingdom,  their  characters  have  on  all 
who  live  within  the  influence  of  them. 
My  ion  anil   I  are  not  of  fortune  to 
communicate  our  good  actions  or  in- 
tentions to  fo  many  as  thtfe  gentlemen 
do;  but  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  my  fon 
iia*,  by   the  apphuife  and  approbation 
which    his   behaviour  towards   me  has 
gained  him,  occationed   that    many  an 
old  man,  belides  myfelf,  has  rejoiced. 
Other  men's  children  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  mine,  and  I  have  theinexprelfible 
happinefsof  overhearing  our  neighbours, 
as  we  ride  by,  point  to  their  children,  and 
fay ,  with  a  voice  of  joy — *  There  they  go.' 
You  cannot,  Mr.  Spectator,  pafs  your 
time  better  than  in  infmuating  the  de- 
lights which  thefe  relations  well  regard- 
ed  beftow  upon  each  other.      Ordinary 
patlages  are  no  longer  fuch,  but  mutual 
love  gives  an  importance  to  the  moft  in- 
different things,  and  a  merit  to  actions 
the  inoil  infignirkant.     When  we  look 


round  the  work!,  and  obferve  fh'e  many 
mifunderftandings  which  are  created  by 
the  malice  and  inlinuation  of  the  meanerl 
fervants  between  people  thus  related,  how 
necelTary  will  it  appear  that  it  were  in- 
culcated that  men  would  be  upon  their 
guard  to  fupport  a  conltancy  of  affec- 
tion, and  that  grounded  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  reafon,  not  the  impulfcs  of  in- 


It  is  from  the  common  prejudices 
which  men  receive  from  their  parents, 
that  hatreds  are  kept  alive  from  one  ge- 
neration to  another;  and  when  men  act 
by  inftinct,  hatreds  will  defceml  when 
good  offices  are  forgotten.  For  the  de- 
generacy of  human  life  is  fuch,  that 
our  anger  is  more  eafdy  transferred  to 
our  children  than  our  love.  Love  al- 
ways gives  fomething  to  the  obje6l  it 
delights  in,  and  anger  fpoils  the  perfon 
againft  whom  it  is  moved  of  fomething 
laudable  in  him:  from  this  degeneracy 
therefore,  -and  a  f  rt  of  f-lf-love,  we  are 
more  prone  to  take  up  the  ill-will  of  our 
parents,  than  to  follow  them  in  their 
friendlhips. 

One  would  think  there  fliould  need 
no  more  to  make  men  keep  up  this  fort 
of  relation  with  the  utmoft  fanctity. 
than  to  examine  their  own  hearts.  If 
every  father  remembered  his  own 
thoughts  and  inclinations  when  he  w:^ 
a  fon,  and  every  fon  remembered  what 
he  expected  from  his  father,  when  he 
himfelf  was  in  a  ftate  of  dependance, 
this  one  refle6tion  would  prelervc  men 
from  being  cliflblute  or  rigid  In  thefe 
llvcral  capacities.  The  power  and  fub- 
jeclion  between  them,  when  broken, 
make  them  more  emphatically  tyrants 
and  rebels  againft  each  other,  with 
greater  cruelty  of  heart,  than  the  dif- 
ruption  of  ftates  and  empires  can  pofli- 
bly  produce.  I  (hall  end  this  application 
to  you  with  two  letters  which  palled 
between  a  mother  and  fon  very  lately, 
and  are  a>  follows. 


DEAR    FRANK 


TF  the  plcafures,  which  I  have  the 
A  grief  to  hear  you  purfue  in  town,  cio- 
not  take  up  all  your  time,  do  not  deny 
your  mother  fo  much  of  it,  as  to  read 
ferioufly  this  letter.  You  fnicl  before 
Mr.  Letacre,  that  an  old  woman  might 
live  very  well  in  the  country  upon  half 
my  jointure,  and  that  your  father  was  a 
fond  fool  to  give  me  a  rent-  charge  of 

eight 
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vcar  to  the  prejudice  of 

to  you  upou 

u  ought  to  have  borue 

with    >  ls    ne   wu^ 

fervant,  than   to 

v  .died   him  country-put.     In  the 
.    !  link,   I    mull  tell  you,   I 
will  I.  duly  |>aid,   for  I  wiJl 

MI>  to  your  fillers  for  tlic  partiality 
in  linking  your  father 
ni'ich  as  lu-  has  done  tor  you.      I 
us,   live  \ijK>n  halt'  my  join- 
ture!  I  lived  \ij>on    much  It-Is,  Frank, 
when  I  canieii  you  from  place  to  place 
in    thete    aim-;,   and   could   neith'. . 
drefs,  or  mind   any    thing  lor  feeding 
and  tending  you  a  weakly   child,  and 
:  s  when  the  convulfions  you 
!I.MI  troubled  with  returned  upon 
1  you  out  grew  them, 
to  throw  a*vay  the  vigour  of  your  youth 
of  harlots,  and  deny  your 
iKuilur  what  j«  not  yom's  to  detain. 


\our  fillers  are  cryli.,' 

. 

plealc  togj  on  thus  like  a  ;>. 
the  town, ... 

ll-lf  and   family,     I    !.. 
enter   upon  your  ellau 
due  to   n»e,  and  without  o;.- 
condemn  you  t\>i  forgetting  tin-  t«<n  Inn* 
of  your  mother,  as  much    M 

•tuple  of  vour  father.     6  Frank, 
do   I    live  to  omit  writing  myfdf, 

.ona'.c  muihu,  A.  J'. 

MADAM, 

T  Will  come  down  to  morrow  and  pay 
-*•   tin-  money  on  my  knees.    Pray  x\  me 
fo  no  more.     I  will  take  care  you  never 
mall,  for  I  will  be  for  ever  hu 
your  moll  dutiful  fou, 

I  will  bring  down  RCW  heads  for  my 
fillers.     Pray  let  all  be  forgotten, 

T 


CCLXIV.    WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY  2. 


SECKETUM   ITER    ET   FALLENTIS   SEMITA 

HUM.  Er.  xviii,    MB.  j.    VE*.  103. 


IT  has  been  from  age  to  age  an  affec- 
tation to  love  the  pleafurc  of  foutude, 
*mon^  thole  \\hocannof  poflibly  be  liip- 
polcd  qualified  fof  pafling  life  in  that 
iTtimei-.  This  people  have  taken  up 
fiom  leading  the  many  agreeable  things 
v/hich  have  been  writ  on  that  lubitcl, 
,:ch  we  are  beholden  to  cxulluit 
j-t-rlbns  who  delighted  in  being  retired 
and  abltratled  from  the  pleasures  that 
jfichiint  the  generality  of  the  world. 
'J'his  way  of  life  is  recommended  indeed 
with  great  beauty,  and  in  fiich  a  man- 
difpofcti  the  rc-ailcr  for  the  time 
to  a  plealing  forget fulnt-fs,  or  negli- 
jence  of  the  particular  \\ui\y  of  life  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  together  with  a 
longing  for  flu  t  fate  which  he  is  charm- 
ed witli  in  description.  But  when  we 
tonlider  the  world  itklf,  anil  how  few 
there  are  capable  of  u  religious,  learned, 
or  philolbphic  folitude,  we  fhall  be  apt 
to  change  a  regard  to  that  fort  of  foli- 
tude, for  being  a  little  fmgular  in  en- 
ioving  time  after  the  way  a  man  himfelf 
>ell  in  the  world,  without  going 
JQ  tar  as  wholly  to  withdraw  from  it. 


I  have  often  obferved,  there  is  not  a 
man  breathing  who  does  not  differ  front 
all  other  men,  as  much  in  the  fcntiments 
of  his  mind,  as  the  features  of  his  face. 
The  felicity  is,  when  any  one  is  fo  happy 
as  to  find  out  and  follow  what  i>  iho 
proper  bent  of  his  genius,  anil  turn  all 
his  endeavours  to  exert  himfelf  accord- 
ing a<;  that  prompts  him.  Inllead  of 
this,  which  is  an  innocent  method  of 
enjoying  a  man's  felf,  and  turning  out 
of  the  general  tracks  wherein  you  h  ive, 
crowds  of  rivals,  there  are  the: 
purfue  their  own  way  out  of  a  fou  rut-is 
and  fpirit  of  contradiction:  thele  nu-u 
do  every  thing  which  they  are  able  u> 
fup port,  as  if  guilt  and  impunity  could 
not  go  together.  Thev  chufe  a  thir.-.; 
only  becaufc  another  dillikcs  it;  an«l  af- 
fect foriboth  an  inviolable  conlla, 
matters  of  no  manner  of  moment.  Thus 
ibmetimes  an  old  fellow  (lull  wear  this 
or  tint  fort  of  cut  in  \\\<  i 
great  integrity,  while  all  the  rclt  of  the 
world  :;  era  ted  into  buttt;r.>, 

pockets,  and   topM  unknown  to 

.     As  infigniticant  as  even  this 
3  S  *  is, 
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is,  if  it  were  fearched  to  the  bottom, ' 
you  perhaps  would  find  it  not  fmctre, 
but  that  he  is  in  the  fafiiion  in  his  heart, 
nnd  holds  out  from  mere  obftinacy. 
But  I  am  running  from  my  intended 
pin-pole,  which  was  to  celebrate  a  cer- 
t.iin  particular  manner  of  parling  away 
life,  and  is  a  contradiction  to  no  man, 
but  a  refolmion  to  contract  none  of  the 
exorbitant  defires  by  \vhich  others  are 
en  (laved.  The  beft  way  of  feparating 
a  man's  felf  from  the  world,  is  to  give 
tip  the  defire  of  being  known  to  it. 
After  a  man  has  preferved  his  innocence, 
and  performed  all  duties  incumbent  up- 
on him,  his  time  fpent  his  own  way  is 
what  makes  his  life  differ  from  that  of 
a  Have.  If  they  who  affeft  (how  and 
pomp  knew  how  many  of  their  fpecla- 
tors  derided  their  trivial  tafte,  they 
would  be  very  much  lefs  elated,  and 
have  an  inclination  to  examine  the  merit 
of  all  they  have  to  do  with  :  they  would 
foon  find  o\it  that  there  are  many  who 
make  a  figure  below  what  their  fortune 
or  merit  entitles  them  to,  out  of  mere 
choice,  and  an  elegant  defire  of  eafe  and 
dilmcumbrance.  It  would  look  like  a 
romance  to  tell  you  in  this  age  of  an  old 
man  who  is  contented  to  pafs  for  an 
riumourUt,  and  one  who  does  no4  un- 
ilerrtand  the  figure  he  ought  to  make  in 
the  world,  while  he  lives  in  a  lodging* 
of  ten  (hillings  a  week  wuh  only  one 
iervam:  while  he  drefles  himfelf  accord- 
ing to  the  feafon  in  cloth  or  in  ftutf,  and 
lias  no  one  neccflary  attention  to  any 
thing  but  the  beli  which  calls  to  prayers 
twice  a  day.  I  fay  it  would  look  like 
a  fable  to  report  that  this  gentleman 
gives  away  all  which  is  the  overplus  of 
a  great  fortune,  by  fecret  methods,  to 
other  men.  If  he  has  not  the  pomp  of 
a  numerous  train,  and  of  proferTors  of 
fen-ice  to  him,  he  has  every  day  he  lives 
the  confcience  that  the  widow,  the  fa- 
therlefs,  the  mourner,  and  the  ftranger, 
blefs  his  unieen  hand  in  their  prayers. 
This  humourift  gives  up  all  the  compli- 
ments which  people  of  his  own  condi- 
tion could  m?.ke  him,  for  the  plearures 
of  helping  tbe  affii£ted,  fupplying  the 
needy,  and  befriending  the  neglecled. 
This  humourift  keeps  to  himielf  much 
more  than  he  wants,  and  gives  a  vaft 
refufe  of  his  fuperfluities  to  purchafe 
heaven,  and  by  freeing  others  from  the 
temptations  of  worldly  want,  to  carry  a 
retinue  with  him  thither. 
Of  all  men  who  affeft  living  in  a  par- 


tirular  way,  next  to  this  admirable  cha- 
racier,  I  am  the  moft  enamoured  of  Irus, 
whole  condition  will  not  admit  of  fuch 
largefles,  and  perhaps  wauld  not  be 
capable  of  making  them,  if  it  were. 
Irus,  though  he  is  now  turned  of  fifty, 
has  not  appeared  in  the  world,  in  his 
real  character,  fince  five  and  twenty, 
at  which  age  he  ran  out  a  fmall  patri- 
mony, and  fpent  fome  time  after  with 
rakes  who  had  lived  upon  him :  a  courle 
of  ten  years  time,  parted  in  all  the  little 
alleys,  by-paths,  and  fometimes  open 
taverns  and  ftreets  of  this  town,  gave 
Irus  a  perfect  ikill  in  judging  of  the  in- 
clinations of  mankind,  and  afting  ac- 
cordingly. He  ferioufly  confidered  he 
was  poor,  and  the  general  horror  which 
moft  men  have  of  all  who  are  in  that 
condition.  Irus  judged  very  rightly, 
that  while  he  could  keep  his  poverty  a 
fecret,  he  fhould  not  feel  the  weight  of 
it;  he  improved  this  thought  into  an  af- 
feclation  of  clofenefs  and  covetoufnefs. 
Upoij  this  one  principle  he  refolved  to 
govern  his  futuie  life;  and  in  the  thirty  - 
fixth  year  of  his  age  he  repaired  to  Long 
Lane,  and  looked  upon  feveral  drefles 
which  hung  there  deferted  by  their  firft 
matters,  and  expofed  to  the  purchafe  of 
the  beft  bidder.  At  this  plaqe  he  ex- 
changed  his  gay  fliabbinefs  of  cloaths 
fit  for  a  much  younger  man,  to  warm 
ones  that  would  be  decent  for  a  much 
older  one.  Irus  came  out  thoroughly 
equipped  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  little 
oaken  cane  in  the  form  of  a  fubftantial 
man  that  did  not  mind  his  drels,  turned 
of  fifty.  He  had  at  this  time  fifty 
pounds  of  ready-money;  and  in  this 
habit,  with  this  fortune,  he  took  his 
prefent  lodging  in  St.  John's  Street,  at 
the  maniion-houfe  of  a  taylor's  widow, 
•who  wa(hes  and  can  clear- ftarch  his 
bands.  From  that  time  to  this  he  has 
kept  the  main  ftock,  without  alteration 
under  or  over,  to  the  value  of  five 
pounds.  He  left  off  all  his  old  ac- 
quaintance to  a  man,  and  all  his  arts 
of  life,  except  the  play  of  backgammon, 
upon  which  he  has  more  than  bore  his 
charges.  Irus  has,  ever  fince  he  came 
into  this  neighbourhood,  given  all  the 
intimation  he  ikilfully  could  of  being  a 
clofe  hunks  worth  money :  nobody 
comes  to  vifit  him,  he  receives  no  let- 
ters, and  tells  his  money  morning  and 
evening.  He  has,  from  the  public  pa- 
pers, a  knowledge  of  what  generally 
pailes,  (huns  all  difcourfes  of  money* 

but 
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but  ftmigs  liis  moulders  when  yo-.. 

. 
with  the  air,  which  a!!  vain 

homing  jufl 

:«•  tin-  coffee-houfej   the  hopes  that  what 
mult  conic  u»f«»iiM.body,  and  that 
have  that  cfltfcl  where - 
cxci  IK-  is  known,  that  !.<•  tvuyliy  has 
tinr-  or  four  invitations  to  dux-  at  dif- 
ferent places,  which  he  ^neiaily  takes 
>  chule  in   fuch  a  manner,  as  not 
-.i.-lu-i-  in.in.^   All 
the  young  men  reipe^t  him,  :md  i 

•  the  lame  man  he  was  when  they 

roys.     He  utes  no  artifice  in  the 

woild,  but  makes  ud  of  men's  defigns 

upon  him  to  get   a  maintenance  out  of 

This  he  carries  on  by  a  <- 
'•iiicls,  (which  he  ails  very  well) 
(,  one  would  believe  could  polTihly 
<nto  the   head  of  a  poor  fellow, 
'us  drcl's,  his  carriage,  and 
his  language,  are  fuch,  that  you  would 
be  at  a  lofs  toguefs  whether  in  the  active 
part  of  his   life  he  had  been  a  fcnhble 
citizen,    or   a   fcholar  that   knew  the 
world.     Thefe  are  the  great  circum- 
ftances  in  the  life  of  Jrus,  and  thus  does 
he  pafs  away  his  days  a  Granger  to  man- 
kind; and  at  his  death,  the  worlt  that 
will  be  fan!  of  him  will  be,  that  he  got 
by   every  man  who  had   expectations 
him,  more  than  he  had  to  leave 
him. 

I  have  an  inclination  to  print  the  fol- 
lowing letters;  for  that  I  have  heard  the 
author  of  them  has  ibmewhere  or  other 
f'een  me,  and  by  an  excellent  faculty  in 
mimicry  my  correfpondents  tell  me  he 
can  aflume  my  air,  and  give  my  taci- 
turnity a  fly  net's  which  diverts  more  than 
any  tiling  I  could  lay  if  I  were  prefent. 
Thus  I  am  glad  my  filence  is  atoned 
for  to  the  good  company  in  town.  He 
has  carried  his  (kill  in  imitation  fo  far, 
as  to  have  forged  a  letter  from  my  friend 
Sir  Roger  in  luch  a  manner,  that  any 
pne  but  I,  who  am  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  would  have  taken  it  for 
genuine. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

HAV I N  G  obferved  in  Lilly's  Gram- 
mar  how    1'weetly    Bacchus    and 
Apollo  run  in  a  verie :  I  have,  to  pre- 
ihe  amity  between  them,  called  in 


of 


Bacchus  to  the  aid  of  my  profe 
the  th 

of  quality  aic    lu!,.  4.;n/ 

li('i;(hcad  .  for  their  houles   a 

mi  wholly  employed  in  the 
agreeable  fervice  of  * 
I  hav«  fcnt  you  Sir  Roger  <! 
K-tter  to   me,  which    pray  comply  with 
in  favour  of  the    Kuiuper  Tavri  ii.      Be 
kind,  for  you  know  a    ,  utrnoft 

» ih<-  approbation  of  the  Spectator. 
I  am  youi  admirer,  though  unknown, 
RICHARD  E|i  COUK  r. 


TO  MR.  ESTCOWRT,    AT   HIS  HOUSE 
IN    COVENT  GARDEN. 

COVIKLZY,    DEC.   THE   l8th,    lyit. 
OT.D  COMICAL  ONES, 

npHE  hogfheads  of  neat  port  came 
•*•  fafe,  and  have  gotten  thee  good 
reputation  in  thefe  parts  ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  hear,  that  a  fellow  who  has  been 
laying  out  his  money  ever  fince  he  was 
born,  for  the  mere  plenftire  of  wine, 
has  bethought  himfelf  of  joining  profit 
and  pleaiure  together.  Our  ftxton 
(poor  man)  having  received  ftrength 
from  thy  wine  fince  his  fit  of  the  pout. 
is  hugely  taken  with  it :  he  fays  it  it 
given  by  nature  for  the  ufe  of  families, 
that  no  (toward'*  table  can  be  without 
it,  that  it  (trengthens  digeftion,  excludes 
furfeits,  fevers,  and  phyficj  which  green 
wines  of  any  kind  cannot  do.  Pray  get 
a  pure  (hug  room,  and  I  hoj>e  next  terra 
to  help  fill  your  bumper  with  our  peo- 
ple of  the  club  ;  but  you  muft  have  no 
bells  ftirring  when  the  Spectator  comes; 
I  forbore  ringing  to  dinner  while  he 
was  down  with  me  in  the  country. 
Thank  you  for  the  little  hams  and  Por- 
tugal onions;  pray  keep  fome  always 
by  you.  You  know  my  (upper  is  only 
good  Chefhire  cheefc,  belt  muftaul,  a 
golden  pippin,  attended  with  a  pipe  of 
John  Sly's  bell.  Sir  Harry  has  (tolen 
all  your  longs,  and  tells  the  (tory  of  the 
Fifth  of  November  to  pei  feel  ion. 

Yours,  to  ferve  you, 
ROGEK.  DE  CoVERLtV. 

We  have  loft  old  John  fince  you  were 
here. 

T 
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THURSDAY,    JANUARY  3. 


X>IXERTT   E   MCLT1S    AI.IQUIS,    OJJ  I  D  VIRUS   lit   ANGUES 
ADJICIS  ?     ET    R  A  B  i  D  A:    T  R  A  D  I  S    OVILE    L  U  P  ;*  ? 

OVID.  DE  ART.  AM.  LIB.  in.  VER.  7. 

SUT    SOME    EXCtAIM  -  WHAT    PHRENZY    RULES    YOUR    MIND? 
"WOULD    YOU    INCREASE    THE    CKAFT    OF    WOMAN-KIND} 
TEACH    THEM    NEW   WILES    AND    ARTS?      AS    WELL    YOU    MAY 
INSTRUCT   A  SNAKE   TO  BITE,    OR   \VOLF    TO  PR£Y. 

CON  GR  EVE. 


ONE  of  the  fathers,  if  lam  rightly 
informed,  has  defined  a  woman 
to  be  *  {£»  <|>iX**«V/uw — An  animal  that 
«  delights  in  finery.1  I  have  already 
treated  of  the  lex  in  two  or  three  papers, 
conformably  to  this  definition,  and 
have  in  particular  obferved,  that  in  all 
ages  they  have  been  more  careful  than 
the  men  to  ad-  in  that  part  of  the  head, 
which  we  generally  call  the  outfide. 

This  obilrvation  is  fo  very  notorious, 
that  when  m  ordinary  difcourfe  we  fay 
a  man  has  a  fuie  head,  a  long  head,  or 
a  good  head,  we  exprefs  our/elves  me- 
taphorically, and  fpeak  in  relation  to  his 
undtrftanding  j  whereas  when  we  fay 
cf  a  woman,  fi«e  has  a  fine,  a  long,  or 
a  good  head,  we  fpeak  only  in  relation 
to  her  commode. 

It  is  oblcrved  among  birds,  that  na- 
ture has  hvifhed  ail  her  ornaments  upon 
the  male,  who  very  often  appears  in  a 
moll  beautiful  hcad-drds:  whether  it 
be  a  ere  ft,  a  comb,  a  tuft  of  feathers, 
or  a  natma!  lit'.le  plume,  creeled  like  a 
kind  of  pinnacle  on  the  very  top  of  the 
head.  As  nature  on  the  contrary  has 
j-ouved  out  her  charms  in  the  greateft 
abundance  uj.on  the  female  pirt  of  our 
fpecies,  fo  ti^y  are  very  ailiduous  in 
bellowing  upon  thcmielves  the  findt 
garnitures  of  art.  The  peacock,  in  all 
his  pride,  does  not  diiplay  half  the  co- 
•Jiat  appear  in  the  garments  of  a 
Britifli  lady,  when  (he  is  drafted  either 
f;-r  a  bail  or  a  birth-day. 

But  to  return  to  our  female  heads. 
The  ladies  have  been  for  fome  time  in 
a  kind  of  moulting  feafon,  with  regard 
to  that  part  of  their  drefs,  having  cad 
great  quantities  of  ribbon,  lace,  and 
cambric,  and  in  fome  meafure  reduced 
thsf  part  of  the  human  figure  to  the 
beautiful  globular  form,  which  is  na- 
'  rural  to  it.  We  have  for  a  great  while 
expecled  what  kind  of  ornament  \vould 


be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  thofe  anti- 
quated commodes.  But  our  female  pro- 
jectors were  all  the  lait  fummer  fo  taken 
up  with  the  improvement  of  their  petti- 
coats, that  they  had  not  time  to  attend 
to  any  thing  elfe;  but  having  at  length 
fufficiently  adorned  their  lower  parts, 
they  now  begin  to  turn  their  thoughts 
upon  the  other  extremity,  as  well  re- 
membering the  old  kitchen  proverb, 
'  that  if  you  light  your  fire  at  both  ends, 
«  the  middle  will  (hi ft  for  itfeltV 

I  am  engaged  in  this  (peculation  by  a 
fight  which  I  lately  met  with  at  the 
opera.  As  I  was  (landing  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  box,  I  took  notice  of  a  little 
duller  of  women  fitting  together  in  the 
prettieft  coloured  hoods  that  I  ever  law. 
One  of  them  was  blue,  another  yellow, 
and  another  philernot;  the  fourth  was  of 
a  pink  colour,  and  the  fifth  of  a  pale 
green.  I  looked  with  as  much  pleafure 
upon  this  little  party- coloured  aftc-mbly, 
as  upon  a  bed  of  tulips,  and  did  not 
know  at  firft  whether  it  might  not  be 
an  embafiy  of  Indian  queens;  but  upon 
my  going  about  into  the  pit,  and  taking 
them  in  front,  1  was  immediately  unde- 
ceived, and  fa\v  fo  much  beauty  in  every 
face,  that  I  found  them  all  to  be  Eng- 
lilh.  Such  eyes  and  lips,  cheeks  and 
foreheads,  could  be  the  growth  of  no 
other  country.  The  complexion  of  their 
faces  hindered  me  from  obferving  any 
farther  the  colour  of  their  hoods,  though 
I  could  ealily  perceive  by  that  unfpeak- 
able  fatisfaflion  which  appeared  in  their 
looks,  that  their  own  thoughts  were 
wholly  taken  up  on  thofe  pretty  orni- 
ments  they  wore  upon  their  heads. 

1  am  informed  that  this  falhion  ipreads 
daily,  iulbmuch  that  the  Whig  and  Tory 
ladies  begin  already  to  hang  out  different 
colours,  and  to  (liew  their  principles  in 
their  head -drefs.  Nay,  if  I  may  believe 
my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  there  is  a 
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certain  old  coquette  of  his  acqua  ! 
who  inMids  to  appi  n  vc-rv  iu.ldtiuy  in 
H  rainbow  houd,  like  the  I  rib  in  Pi  vdeu's 
Virgil,  not  ij  ue  It  ion  ing  but  lh;«t  aiuoii;; 
fuc.ii  v.uicty  of  coU-urs  Hie  flutll  huvc  a 
cli:i:ni  i'«»it. 

My  fnrnd  Will,  who  very  much  va- 
lues himlelf  upon  his  great  infight  into 
gallantry,  tells  me,  that  he  can  already 
pic  Is  at  the  humour  a  lady  is  in  by  hi/r 
.  is  the  courtiers  ot"  Morocco  know 
the  difpofition  of  their  prelent  emperor 
by   the    colour  of  the   drefs  which   he 
*.n.     When  Melelinda  wraps  lu-r 
head  in   flame  colour,  her  heart   is   let 
upon  execution.     *  When  flie  covers  it 

*  with  purple,   I  would   not,'  fays  he, 

*  ad  vile  her  lover  to  approach  her;  but 
'   it"  fiV   app'.-.u  .  in  white,  it  is  peace, 
4  and  he  may  hand  her  out  of  the  box 
'  with  fafety.' 

Will  informs  me  Itkewife,  that  thefe 
hoods  may  be  ufed  as  finals.  '  Why 
«  elfe,'  lays  he,  '  does  Cornelia  always 
'  put  on  a  black  hood  when  her  hulband 
'  is  gone  into  the  country?' 

Such  are  my  friend  Honeycomb's 
dreams  of  gallantry.  For  my  own  parr, 
I  impute  this  diverfity  of  colours  in  the 
hoods  to  the  diverfity  of  complexion  in 
the  faces  of  my  pretty  countrywomen. 
Ovid  in  his  Art  of  Love  has  given  lonie 
precepts  as  to  this  paiticular,  though  I 
rind  they  are  different  from  thole  which 
pu  v.iil  among  the  moderns.  He  recom- 
mends a  red  ttriped  lilk  to  the  pale  com- 
plexion, white  to  the  brown,  and  dark 
to  the  fair.  On  the  contrary,  my  friend 
Will,  who  pretends  to  be  *  greater  ma- 
.flcT  in  this  art  than  Ovid,  tells  me,  that 


look  the  moft 

able  in  win'- 


Vu''-'l    i]< 
the  deepeli  ! 
complexion  is  JK>T 
black  hood.      In  ftiort,  la-  it 
the  colour  of  the  face  in  that  ot   the 
hood,    as  a   fire  burns   dimly,   and    a 
candle  goes  half  out,  in  tlu.-  lii-ht  of  the 
Inn.   '  This,'  lays  he,  '  your  Ovid  him- 
felf   has    hinted   win  us   of 

thrle  matt. -is,  wivn  h«-  (•  !l    MS  that  ihe 
blue  water  nym;  i'.-d  iu  iky- 

rolourtd  ginnrntsj  and  that  Av 
who  always  appears  in  th«r  ligiu  of  the 
rihng  tun,  is  robexl  in  1'atFron.' 
Whether   thele  his  '  '.s  are 

jultly  grounded  I  cannot  tell:  but  I  have 
often  known  him,  as  we  have  Itood  to- 
gttber  behind  the  ladies,  praile  ordif- 
praife  the  complexion  of  a  face  which  he 
never  faw,  from  oblerving  the  colour  of 
her  hood,  and  has  been  very  feldom  our 
in  thele  h;s  guefles. 

As  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than 
the  honour  and  improvement  of  the  fair- 
lex,  I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  with- 
out an  exhortation  to  the  Britifh  1  I 
that  they  would  excel  the  women  of  all 
other  nations  as  much  in  virtue  and  good 
fenfe,  as  they  do  in  beauty;  which  they 
mav  certainly  do,  if  they  will  be  as  in- 
dulhious  to  cultivate  their  mil,'.: 
they  are  to  adorn  their  bodies:  in  ML- 
mean  whiie  I  fhall  recommend  to  their 
molt  ferious  confiderution  the  laying  of 
an  old  Greek,  poet — 

xa0-/xoc 
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ID   VERO   1ST,    <>_UOD   ZOO  M1HI  PUTO   PALMARIUM, 
ME    RE7ERI&SC,   QJJ OMODO   ADOLISCENTULUS 
MER£TRICUM    INGENIA    ET    MORES    POSSIT    NOSCEREt 
MATURE   UT   CUM   COGNORIT  PERPETUO  Ol'FRIT. 

TER.  EUN.  ACT.  v.  504. 

I  LOOK  UPON  IT  AS  MY  MASTER-PIECE,  THAT  I  HAVE  FOVND  Ol'T  HOW  A  YOUNG 
KEl.  LU\V  MAY  KNOW  THE  DISPOSITION  AND  BEHAVIOUR  Of  HARLUTS,  AN» 
BY  EARLY  KNOWING  COME  TO  DETEST  THKM. 


"KT  O  vice  or  wickcdncfs  which  people 
X^l     tall  into  from  indulgence  to  de- 
hich  ai\>  natural  to  all,   ought  to 
place  them  below  the  compaflion  of  the 
virtuous  p.,rr  of  the  world;  which  in- 
m:»ke,  :ne  a  liuie  apt  to  fu- 


fpecl  the  fincerity  of  their  virtue,  who  are 
too  warmly  provoked  at  other  people's 
pt.-ifonal  fins.    The  unlawful  commerce 
of  the  fexes  is  of  all  other   : 
to  avoid;  and  yet  tin;.  winch 

:.uu  hear  the  raider  part  «f  wo- 
mankind 
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mankind  fpeak  of  with  fo  little  mercy. 
It  is  very  certain  that  a  modeft  woman 
cannot  abhor  the  breach  of  chaftity  too 
much;  but  pray  let  her  hate  it  for  her- 
lelf,  and  only  pity  it  in  others.  Will 
Honeycomb  calls  thefe  over-offended  la- 
dies, the  outrageoufly  virtuous. 

I  do  not  defign  to  fall  upon  failures 
in  general,  with  relation  to  the  gift  of 
chattity,  but  at  prefent  only  enter  upon 
that  large  field,  and  begin  with  the  con- 
fideration  of  poor  and  public  whores. 
The  other  evening  pafling  along  near 
Covent  Garden,  I  was  jogged  on  the 
elbow  as  I  turned  into  the  piazza,  on  the 
right-hand  coming  out  of  James  Street, 
by  a  young  flim  girl  of  about  feventeen, 
who  with  a  pert  air  afked  me  if  1  was 
for  a  pint  of  wine.  I  do  not  know  but 
I  fliould  have  indulged  my  curiofity  in 
having  fome  chat  with  her,  but  that  I 
am  informed  the  man  of  the  Bumper 
knows  me;  and  it  would  have  made  a 
ftory  for  him  not  very  agreeable  to  fome 
part  of  my  writings,  though  I  have  in 
others  fo  frequently  laid  that  I  am 
wholly  unconcerned  in  any  fcene  I  am 
in,  but  merely  as  a  fpe&ator.  This 
impediment  being  in  my  way,  we  ftood 
under  one  of  the  arches  by  twilight} 
and  there  I  could  obferve  ns  exa6l  fea- 
tures as  I  had  ever  feen,  the  mo  it  agree- 
able fhape,  the  fineft  neck  and  boibm, 
in  a  word,  the  whole  perlbn  of  a  woman 
exquiiitely  beautiful.  She  aftecled  to 
allure  me  with  a  forced  wantonnefs  in 
her  look  and  air;  but  I  faw  it  checked 
with  hunger  and  cold :  her  eyes  were 
wan  and  eager,  her  -drefs  thin  and  taw- 
dry, her  mien  genteel  and  childifh.  This 
ftrange  figure  gave  me  much  anguifliof 
heart,  and  to  avoid  being  feen  with  her 
I  went  away,  but  could  not  forl>car 
giving  her  a  crown.  The  poor  thing 
iighed,  curtfied,  and  with  a  blefTing  ex- 
ported with  the  utmoft  vehemence,  turn- 
ed from  me.  This  creature  is  what  they 
call  *  newly  come  upon  the  town/  but, 
who,  I  fuppofe,  falling  into  cruel  hands, 
was  left  in  the  firft  month  from  her  dif- 
honour,  and  expofed  to  pals  through  the 
hands  and  difcipline  of  one  of  thofe  hags 
of  hell  whom  we  call  bawds.  But  left 
I  mould  grow  too  fuddenly  grave  on 
this  fubjeft,  and  be  my  fell"  outrageoufly 

faod,  I  (hall  turn  to  a  fcene  in  one  of 
letcher's  plays,  where  this  character  is 
drawn,  and  the  ceconomy  of  whore- 
dom moft  admirably  defcribed.     The 
paflage  I  would  point  to  is  in  the  third 


fcene  of  the  fecond  aft  of  the  Humorous 
Lieutenant.  Leucippe,  who  is  Rgent 
for  the  king's  lurt,  and  bawds  at  the 
fame  time  for  the  whole  court,  is  very 
pleafantly  introduced,  reading  her  mi- 
nutes as  a  perfon  of  bufmefs,  with  two 
maids,  her  under- fecretaries,  taking  in- 
ftruftions  at  a  table  before  her.  Her 
women,  both  thofe  under  her  prefent  tu- 
telage, and  thofe  which  me  is  laying 
wait  for,  are  alphabetically  fet  down  in 
her  book;  and  me  is  looking  over  the 
letter  C,  in  a  muttering  voice,  as  if  be- 
tween foliloquy  and  fpeaking  out,  fhe 
fays— 

Her  maidenhead  will  yield  me ;  let  me  fee  now ; 
She  is  not  fifteen  they  fay  :  for  her  com- 

plexion— — 

Cloe,  Cloe,  Cloe,  here  I  have  her, 
Cloe,  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman} 
Her  age  upon  fifteen.    Now  her  complexion. 
A  lovely  brown  j  here  'tis;  eyes  black  and 

r  Jling, 

The  body  neatly  built ;  /he  ftrikes  a  lute  well, 
Sings  moft  enticingly:  thefe  helps  confider'd. 
Her  maidenhead  will  amount  to  fome  thre« 

hundred, 
Or  three  hundred   and   fifty  crowns,  'twill 

bear  it  handfomely, 

Her  father's  poor,  fome  little  fhare  deducted, 
To  buy  him  a  hunting  nag  • 

Thefe  creatures  are  very  well  inftnici> 
ed  in  the  circumftances  and  manners  of 
all  who  are  any  way  related  to  the  fair- 
one  whom  they  have  a  defign  upon.  As 
Cloe  is  to  be  purchafcd  with  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  crowns,  and  the  father 
taken  off  with  a  pad;  the  merchant's 
wife  next  to  her,  who  abounds  in  plenty, 
is  not  to  have  downright  money,  but  the 
mercenary  part  of  her  mind  is  engaged 
with  a  prefent  of  plate  and  a  little  ambi- 
tion. She  rs  made  to  underitand  that  it 
is  a  man  of  quality  who  dies  for  her. 
The  examination  of  a  young  girl  for  bu- 
fmels,  and  the  crying  down  her  value 
for  being  a  flight  thing,  together  v-'ith 
every  other  circumtfance  in  the  fcene, 
are  inimitably  excellent,  and  have  the 
true  Ipirit  of  comedy;  though  it  were 
to  be  wi/hed  the  author  had  added  a  cir- 
cumltance  which  fhould  makeLeucippe's 
bafenefs  more  odious. 

It  muft  not  be  thought  a  digreffion 
from  my  intended  (peculation,  to  talk 
of  bawds  in  a  difcourfe  upon  wenches  j 
for  a  woman  of  the  town  is  not  tho- 
roughly and  properly  fuch,  without  hav- 
ing gone  through  the  education  of  one 
of  thefe- houfes.  But  the  coropafilonate 

cafc 


rtel. 
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t  very  many  is,  that  they  are  taken 
ch  hands  without   any  th. 
.n,  previous  temptation,  01  admo- 
ti>   what  place    they   aie 
Tile   l;«ll  wti-Jc  I  went  to  an  inn   in   the 
•  inquire  for  fome  provilions  which 
,  -lit  by  a  watr^ou  out  of  the  coun- 
..id  a«  I  waited  in  <>m-  of  the  boxes 
till  the  chambei  lain  had  looked  over  his 
parcel,  I  heard  an  old  and  a  youn^ 
nig  the   queilions    and   rcfp 
of  the  church-catechifm.     I  thought  it 
no  breach  of  good-manners  to  peep  at  a 
crevice,  and  look  in  at  people  ib  well 
employed;  but  who  fliould  1  fee  there 
but   the   moft  artful    procurers  in  the 
town,  examining  a  molt  beautiful  coun- 
try-girl, who  had  c«mc  up  in  the  fame 
waggon  with  my  things — '  Whether  (lie 
'  was  well  educated,  could  forbear  play- 
'  ing  the  wanton  with  lervants  and  idle 
*  fellows,  of  which  this  town,'  lays  flic, 
«   is  too  full :'  at  the  fame  time,  whe- 
ther flie  knew  enough  of  breeding,  as 
that  if  a  'fquire  or  gentleman,  or  one 
that  was  her  betters,  mould  give  her  a 
civil  falure,  me  mould  curtcfy  and  be 
humble  nevertheless .   Her  innocent  Foi  - 
Yes's,  And't  pleafe  you's,  and 


She  would  ivonr,  mov 

good  old  lady  to 

v  bumkin  : 
and  hue  her  toi  : 
till  I  fiw  them  all  marched  out  t 
coach;  the  brother  loaded  with  a  great 
cheek1,  he  prevailed  uj 
her  civilities  to   his   filter.     Th. 
creature's  fate  is  not  far  off  that  cj 
whom  I  fpoke  otF  above,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  but  after  me  ha 
Jong  enough  a  prey  to  luft,  me  will  be 
delivered  over  to  famine.     The  ironical 
commendation  of  the  induftry  and  cha- 
rity of  thefe  antiquated  ladies,  thde  di- 
reclors  of  fm,  after  they  can  no  longer 
commit  it,  makes  up  the  beauty  of  the 
inimitable  dedication  to  the  Plain-  Deal- 
er, and  is  a  mailer-piece  of  raillery  on 
this  vice.  But  to  underltand  all  the  pur- 
lieus of  this  game  the  better,  and  to  il- 
Jufttate  this  fubjecl  in  future  difccnuies, 
I  mull  venture  mylelf,  with  my  friend 
Will,  into  the  haunts  of  beauty  and 
gallantry;  from   pampered  vice  in  the 
habitations  of  the  wealthy,  to  diitivilid 
indigent  wickednefs  expelled  the  har- 
bours of  the  brothel. 
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CITE   PLACE,  YE    ROMAN,  AND   YE   GRECIAN   WITS. 


THERE  is  nothing  in  nature  fo  irk  - 
fome  as  general  difcourfes,  efpeci- 
ally  when  they  turn  chiefly  upon  words. 
For  this  reafon  I  (hall  wave  the  difcuf- 
iion  of  that  point  which  was  llarted  fome 
years  lince,  whether  Milton's  Paradife 
Loft  may  be  called  an  heroic  poem  ? 
Thofe  who  will  not  give  it  that  title, 
may  call  it,  if  they  pleafe,  a  divine 
poem.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  it's  per- 
fection, if  it  has  in  it  all  the  beauties  of 
the  highelt  kind  of  poetry;  and  as  for 
thole  who  alledge  it  is  not  an  heroic 
poem,  they  advance  no  more  to  the  di- 
minution of  it,  than  if  they  fhould  fay 
Adam  is  not  ./Eneas,  nor  Eve  Helen. 

I  (hall  therefore  examine  it  by  the 
rules  of  epic  poetry,  and  fee  whether  it 
falls  fliort  of  the  Iliad  or  ^Encid,  in  the 
^  which  are  eflfential  to  that  kind 
of  writing.     The  firft  thing  to  be  con- 
in  an  epic  poem,  is  the  fable, 


which  is  perfect  or  imperfect,  according 
as  the  action  which  it  relates  is  more  or 
lefs  fo.  This  a&ion  fliould  have  three 
qualifications  in  it.  Fiiit,  it  fliould  be 
but  oneaftion.  Secondly,  it  fliould  be 
an  entire  aflionj  and,  thirdlv,  it  fliould 
be  a  great  action.  To  confider  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Iliad,  ./Eneid,  and  Paradifc 
Loft,  in  thele  three  feveral  lights.  Ho- 
mer, to  preferve  the  unity  of  his  a&ion, 
haftens  into  the  midft  of  things  as  Ho- 
race has  oblerved:  had  he  gone  up  to 
Leda's  egg,  or  begun  muc'i 
at  the  rape  of  Helen,  or  the  inverting  of 
Troy,  it  is  mnnifcli  that  the  ftoi  v  of^the 
poem  would  have  been  a  fei  K 
actions.  He  tin :  re  fore  opens  his  poem, 
with  the  difcord  of  his  princes,  and  art- 
fully interweaves,  in  the  feveral  hicceed- 
ing  parts  of  it,  an  account  of  every 
thing  material  which  relates  to  them, 
arid  had  palled  before  that  fatal  diflln- 
3  T  um. 
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(ion.  After  the  fame  manner  ./Eneas 
makes  his  firft  appearance  in  the  Tyr- 
rhene leas,  and  within  the  fight  of  Italy, 
becaufe  the  aclion^propofed  to  be  cele- 
brated was  that  of  his  fettling  himfelf  in 
Latium.  But  becaufe  it  was  necefTary 
for  the  reader  to  know  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him  in  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  in  the  preceding  parts  of  his  voyage, 
Virgil  makes  his  hero  relate  it  by  way 
of  epifode  in  the  fecond  and  third  books 
of  the  j^Eneid.  The  contents  of  both 
which  books  come  before  tliofe  of  the 
firft  book  in  the  thread  of  the  ftory, 
though  for  prcferving  of  this  unity  of 
action  they  follow  them  in  the  difpofi- 
tron  of  the  poem.  Milton,  in  imitation 
pf  thefe  two  great  poets,  opens  his  Pa- 
radife  Loft,  with  an  infernal  council 
plotting  the  fall  of  man,  which  is  the 
action  he  propofed  to  celebrate ;  and  as 
for  thofe  great  actions,  which  preceded 
in  point  of  time,  the  battle  of  the  an- 
gels, and  the  creation  of  the  world, 
which  would  have  intirely  deftroyed  the 
unity  of  his  principal  action,  had  he  re- 
lated them  in  the  fame  order  they  hap- 
pened, he  caft  them  into  the  fifth,  fixth, 
and  feventh  book-,  by  way  of  epifode  to 
this  noble  poe:n. 

Ariftotle  himfelf  allows,  that  Homer 
has  nothing  to  boatt  of  as  to  the  unity 
of  his  faS!e,  though  at  the  fame  time 
that  great  critic  and  philofopher  endea- 
r^urs  to  palliate  this  imperfection  in  the 
Greek  poet  by  imputing  it  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  the  very  nature  of  an  epic  poem. 
Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
./Eneid  ali'o  labours  in  this  particular, 
nnd  has  epi forks  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  excrefcences  rather  than  as 
parts  of  the  action.  On  the  contrary, 
the  poem,  wh:ch  we  have  now  under 
,>r,  fideration,  hath  no  other  epifodes 
than  fuch  as  naturally  arife  from  the 
iubject,  and  yet  is  filled  with  luch  a 
multitude  of  a.iouilhing  incidents,  that 
it  gives  us  at  ihe  fame  time  a  pieafure  of 
the  greateil  variezy,  and  of  the  greateft 
Simplicity;  uniform  in  it's  nature,though 
iliveriified  in  the  execution. 

I  mull  obferve  aifb,  that  as  Virgil,  in 
the  poem  which  was  defigned  to  cele- 
brate the  original  of  the  Roman  empire, 
has  defcribed  the  biuh  of  it's  great  ri- 
val, the  Carthaginian  commonwealth: 
Miiton,  with  the  like  art  in  his  poem 
on  the  fall  of  man,  has  related  the  fall 
of  thole  angels  who  are  his  profefled  ene- 
mies, .Belief;  ih«  pany  9 


in  fuch  an  epifode,  it's  running  parallel 
with  the  great  aclion  of  the  poein'hinders 
it  from  breaking  the  unity  fo  much  as 
another  epifode  would  have  done,  that 
had  not  fo  great  an  affinity  with  the 
principal  fubject.  In  fhort,  this  is  the 
fame  kind  of  beauty  which  the  critics 
admire  in  the  Spanish  Friar,  or  the 
Double  Difcovery,  where  the  two  dif- 
ferent plots  look  like  counterparts  and 
copies  of  one  another. 

The  fecond  qualification  required  in 
the  aclion  of  an  epic  poem,  is,  that  it 
fhould  be  an  entire  action:  an  action 
is  entire  when  it  is  complete  in  all  it's 
parts;  or,  as  Ariftotle  deicribes  it,  when 
it  confifts  of  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end.  Nothing  fliould  go  before  it, 
be  intermixed  with  it,  or  follow  after  it, 
that  is  not  related  to  it.  As  on  the  con- 
trary, no  fingle  ftep  mould  be  omitted 
in  that  iuil  and  regular  procefs  which  it 
muftbefuppofedtotakefrom  it's  original 
toit'sconfummation.  Thus  we  fee  the 
anger  of  Achilles  in  it's  birth,  it's  con- 
tinuance and  effects;  and  ^Eneas's  fet- 
tlement  in  Italy,  carried  on  through  all 
the  oppofitions  in  his  way  to  it  both  by 
fea  and  land.  The  action  in  Milton  ex- 
cels, I  think,  both  the  former  in  this 
particular:  we  fee  it  contrived  in  hell, 
executed  upon  earth,  and  puniflied  by 
Heaven.  The  parts  of  it -are. told  in 
the  moft  diftinct  manner,  and  grow  out 
of  one  another  in  the  rnoft  natural  me- 
thod. 

The  third  qualification  of  an  epic 
poem  is  it's  greatnefs.  The  anger  of 
Achilles  was  of  fuch  confequcnce,  that 
it  embroiled  the  kings  of  Greece,  de- 
ftroyed the  heroes  of  Troy,  and  engaged 
all  the  gods  in  factions.  j^Enens's  ?et- 
tle-ment  in  Italy  pi  educed  the  Cacfarsj 
and  gave  birth  to  the  Roman  empire. 
Milton's  fubject  was  ftill  greater  than 
either  of  the  former;  it  does  not  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  fingle  per-fons  or  na- 
tions, but  of  a  whole  fpecies.  The 
united  powers  of  hell  are  joined  together 
for  the  deihuclion  of  mankind,  which 
they  effected  in  part,  and  would  have 
completed,  had  not  Omnipotence  itfelf 
interpofed.  The  principal  actors  are 
man  in  his  greateft  perfection,  and  wo- 
man in  her  higheft  beauty.  Their  ene- 
mies are  the  fallen  angels:  the  MefTiah 
their  friend,  and  the  Almighty  their 
protector.  In  fhort,  every  thing  that  is, 
great  in  the  whole  circle  of  being,  whe- 
th',r  vvithin  the  Yfige  ofnaluie,  or  out 

of 
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cf  ir,  hrs  a  proper  part  afligned  it  in 

:itrclure,  not  only 

. 

;m.l  < •-  ;  then,  (liouhl  Iv 

I  will  not  prei'umr  to  lay,  that  the  book 
i,   or  that  in  the 
arc  not  ot"  this  nature,  nor  to  re- 
;<l  Virgil's  limile  of  the  top,  am! 
many   other  of   the   fame  kind    in  the 
10  any  cenfure  in  this 
;lar;  hut   I  think   we    may   fay, 
nt  derogating  from  thofe  wonder- 
ful performances,  th.it   thne  is  an  un- 
queftionabli  ;  v  part 

of  Paradife  Loll,  and   indeed   a   much 
r  than  could  have  been   formed 
upon  any  pagan  fylk-m. 

But  Ariftotle,  by  the  greatnefs  of  the 
ac"lion,  does  not  only  mean  that  it  Ihould 
be  great  in  it's  nature,  but  a! Co  in  it's 
duration,  or  in  other  words,  that  it  fhould 
t  due  length  in  it,  as  well  as  what 
we  properly  call  greatnefs.  The  jutt 
meal'ure  of  this  kind  of  magnitude  he 
explains  by  the  following  fnnilitude. 
An  animal,  no  bigger  than  a  mite,  can- 
not appear  perfecl  to  the  eye,  becaufe 
the  fight  takes  it  in  at  once,  and  has 
only  a  confuted  idea  of  the  whole,  and 
not  a  diftinft  idea  of  all  it's  parts ;  if  on 
the  contrary  YOU  mould  luppofe  an  ani- 
mal of  ten  :  rlongs  in  1 
the  eye  would  be  fo  filled  with  a  Angle 
part  of  it,  that  it  could  not  give  the  mind 
What  thcfc  ar.i- 

ire  to  the  eye,  a  very  (hort  or  a 
very  long  a&ion  would  be  to  the  me- 
mory. The  firlt  would  be,  as  it  were, 
loft  and  (wallowed  up  by  it,  and  the 
lit  to  be  contained  in  it. 
Homo:  (hewn  their  prin- 

cipal art  in  this  particular;  the  action 
ot  the  Iliad,  and  that  of  ,the  ^Eneid, 
were  in  tlu-ivuelvfs  cxcce.ling  fhort,  but 
Fully  extended  and  diverfi- 
h\'d  by  the  invention  of  epifodes,  and 
the  machinery  of  gods,  with  the  like 


poetical  ornaments,  that  they  make  up 

.••mory  without 

Milton's  action  is  i-j.i 
y  of  circumftai 
taken  as  much  pi-  afure  in   : 

his  books,  as  in  the  i 
vented  lh>ry  I  ever  met  with.    It  : 

litions,  on  which   the 

were  built, 

i  hem  than  the  hiftory 

of  the 

was  eafier  for  IIo- 

nier  and  Virgil  to  dafli  the  truth  with 
ere  in  no  danger  of  of- 
fendir.  ion  of  their  cou: 

it.     But  as  for  Milton,  he  had  not  only 
a  very  few   circumttances   upon    whid» 
to  raifc  his  poem,  but  was  alfo  o' 
to  proceed  with  the  rrcstclt  caution  in 
evuy  thing  that  lie  added  out  of  his  own 
invention.    And,  indeed,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  reftraints  he  was  inn; 
has  filled  his  liory  with  fo  many  fur- 
prifmg  incidents,  which  bear  fo  clofe 
an  analogy  witii  ;  iivered   in, 

holy  writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  \>. 
the  moil  delicate  reader,  without  giving 
offence  to  the  moft  fcrv.pulous. 

The    mor  have    col 

from  feveral  hints 
the  fpace  of  time  which  is  taken 

i  of  thofe  poems;  but 
reat  part  of  Milton's  itor. 
tranficled  in  regions  that  lie  out  of  the 
reach  .of  the  fun  ;.nd  the  fphere  of 
it  is  impoflible  to  gratify  the  reader  with 
calcttlation,  which  indeed  would 
be  more  curious  than  inftru&ive;  none 
of  tlie  critics,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
rules  to  circumfcrilxr 
fan  epic  poem  with  any  de- 
termined  number  of  years,   days,    or 
hour?. 

Th:s  jiiece  of  criticifm  on   Milton's 
i  <ha!l  be  carried  on  in  the 
following  Saturday's  papers. 


N°  CCLXVIIL     MONDAY,   JANUARY  7, 

MINUS  APTUS  ACUTIS 
NARIBUS  HORUM  HOMI'KUM-  •• 

H•>R.^^T.TIr.  IIB.  I.  VFB.t^. 
ME  CANNOT  BEAR  THE  RAILLERY  OF  THE  ACE.      CREECH. 

IT  is  not  that  I  think  I  have  been      towards  it:  I  am  of  opinion  that  I  ought 
more  witty  than  I  ought  of  late,  that     fometimcs  t,.  world  "the 

.cut  I  wholly  f 01  bear  any  attempt     plain  letters  of  my  correfr-ondcnts  in  the 

3  T  »  artlefs 
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uitlefs  drefs  in  which  they  haftily  fend 
them,  that  the  reader  may  fee  I  am  not 
acculer  and  judge  myfelf,  but  that  the 
indictment  is  properly  and  fairly  laid, 
before  I  proceed  againft  the  criminal* 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

A  S  you  are  Spectator-General,  I  ap- 
•**  ply  myfelf  to  you  in  the  following 
cafe,  viz.  I  do  not  wear  a  fword,  but  I 
often  divert  myfelf  at  the  theatre,  where 
I  frequently  fee  a  let  of  fellows  pull 
plain  people,  by  way  of  humour  and 
frolic,  by  the  nofe,  upon  frivolous  or 
no  occasions.  A  friend  of  mine  the 
other  night  applauded  what  a  graceful 
exit  Mr.  Wilks  made;  one  of  thefe nofe- 
wringers  overhearing  him,  pinched  him 
by  the  nofe.  I  was  in  the  pit  the  other 
night,  when  it  was  very  muck  crouded, 
a  gentleman  leaning  upon  me,  and  very 
heavily,  I  very  civilly  requefted  him  to 
remove  his  handj  for  which  he  pulled 
me  by  the  nofe.  I  would  not  relent  it 
in  fo  public  a  place,  becaufe  I  was  un- 
willing to  create  adilturbanc?;  but  have 
Juice  reflected  upon  it  as  a  thing  that  is 
unmanly  and  difingenuous,  renders  the 
nofe-puller  odious,  and  makes  the  per- 
tbn  pulled  by  the  nolc  look,  little  and 
contemptible.  This  grievance  I  hum- 
bly requeft  you  will  endeavour  to  ie- 
drefs.  I  am  )oui  adinim- 

JAMES  EASY* 

MR.   SPECTATOR^ 

Y  °  UR  difcourfe  of  the  291!)  of  De- 
*•  ccmher  on  love  and  mairiage  is  of 
fo  ulieful  a  kind,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
adding  my  thoughts  to  your's  on  that 
liibject.  Metliinks  it  is  a  misfortune, 
the  marriage  rbte,  which  in  ir's 
own  nature  is  adapted  to  give  us  the 
compltateft  happinefs  this  life  is  capable 
of,  fhould  be  fo  uncomfoi  table  a  one  to 
fo  many  as  it  daily  proves.  But  the 
ttiifchief  generally  proceeds  from  the 
imwiie  choice  people  make  for  them- 
j elves,  and  an  expectation  of  happinefs 
from  things  not  capable  of  giving  it. 
Nothing  but  the  good  qualities  of  the 
peifon  beloved  can  .be  a  foundation  for 
a  love  of  judgment  and  difcretionj  and 
whoever  expect  happinefs  from  any 
thing  but  virtue,  wifdom,  good -humour, 
and  a  fimilitude  of  manners,  will  find 
theTnfelves  widely  miftaken.  But  how 
fevir  are  there  who  feek  after  thefe  things, 
and  do  not  rather  make  riches  their  chief 
if  not  ih*ir  only  ana  ?  How  rare  is  it 


for  man,  when  he  engages  himfelf  in  the 
thoughts  of  marriage,  to  place  his  hopes 
of  having  in  fuch  a  woman  a  conltant 
agreeable  companion  ?  one  who  will  di- 
vide his  cares  and  double  his  joys?  who 
will  manage  that  mare  of  his  eftate  he 
entrufts  to  her  conduct  with  prudence 
and  frugality,  govern  his  houfe  with 
ceconomy  and  discretion,  and  be  an  or- 
nament to  himfelf  and  family  ?  Where 
mall  we  find  the  man  who  looks  out  for 
one  who  places  her  chief  happinefs  in 
the  practice  of  virtue,  and  makes  her 
duty  her  continual  pleafure?  No,  men 
rather  feek  for  money  as  the  complement 
of  all  their  defires ;  and  regardlefs  of 
what  kind  of  wives  they  take,  they  think 
riches  will  be  a  minifter  to  all  kind  of 
pleafures,  and  enable  them  to  keep  mif- 
trefles,  horfes,  hounds,  to  drink,  feaft, 
and  game  with  their  companions,  pay 
their  debts  contracted  by  former  extra- 
vagancies, or  fome  fuch  vile  and  unwor- 
thy end;  and  indulge  themfelves  in  plea- 
fines  which  are  a  mame  and  fcandal  to 
human  nature.  Now  as  for  the  wo- 
men ;  how  few  of  them  are  there  who 
place  the  happinefs  of  their  marriage  in 
the  having  a  wife  and  virtuous  friend  ? 
One  who  will  be  faithful  and  juft  to  all, 
and  conftant  and  loving  to  them  ?  who 
with^care  and  diligence  will  look  after 
and  improve  the  eftate,  and  without 
grudging  allow  whatever  is  prudent  ar.d 
convenient  ?  rather,  how  few  are  there 
who  do  not  place  their  happinefs  in  out- 
mining  others  in  pomp  and  fliow  ?  and 
that  do  not  think  within  themfelves, 
when  they  have  married  fuch  a  rich  pei  - 
fon,  that  none  of  their  acquaintance 
fhall  appear  fo  fine  in  their  equipage,  fo 
adorned  in  their  perfons,  or  fo  magnifi- 
cent in  their  furniture,  as  themfelves  ? 
Thus  their  heads  are  filled  with  vain 
ideas  j  and  I  heartily  wifh  I  could  fay 
that  equipage  and  mow  were  not  the 
chief  good  of  fo  many  women  as  I  fear 
it  is. 

After  this  manner  do  both  fexes  de- 
ceive themfelves,  and  bring  reflection? 
and  difgrace  upon  the  moft  happy  and 
moft  honourable  Hate  of  Jife-j  whereas 
if  they  would  but  correct  their  depraved 
tafte,  moderate  their  ambition,  and  place 
their  happinefs  upon  proper  objects,  we 
fliould  not  find  felicity  in  the  marriage 
ftate  fuch  a  wonder  in  the  world  as  it 


now  is. 


Sir,  if  you  think  thefe  thoughts  worth 
infertiflg  among  your  own,  bepleaied 
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..•id  let  them 

•  ,vill  oblige  your 

adl11  A.  U, 

MR.   SFICTATO*, 

A]    was  this  In   the 

!  .ppcned   t,,  p.us  by 
on  the  other  fide  oi"  ihc  waj 

,  that 

it  dicw  my  e\vs  wholly  on  that  lide, in- 
fomurh  that  I  neglefted  my  own  way, 
Mini   chanced   to   run   my  noil-  dil 
ag.iinlt  a  po'l ;  which  the  l;uK 
perceived,  but  fell  out  into  a  Ht  ot  ! 
ter,  though  nt  the  time  time  fl. 

::une,  which  in  my  opinion  was 

the  gi  >n  of   her  crime. 

I  Iving  Inify  wiping  ull'tlu  hloo.l  which 

trickled  down  my  race,  had  not  time  to 

.•nt  her  with  her  baibarity,  as  allb 

with  my  rdbluiion,  vi/.  m-v<rto  look 

o\it  of  my  way  for  one  of  her  lex  more  : 

MI-C,  that  your  humble  fervant  may 

I  you  to  infe.it  dm 

in  one  of  your  next  papers,  which  he 
will  be  a  warning  to  all  the  re  It 
of  the  women-gazers,  as  well  as  to  poor 
ANTHONY  GAPE. 

MR.  SfECTATOR, 

T  De fire  to  know  in  your  next,  if  the 
^  merry  game  of  *  the  Parfon  has  loft 

*  his  tloke,'  is  not   mightily  in  vogue 
amonglt  th*1  fine  ladies  this  Chrillmas; 
becaufe  I  fee  they  wear  hoods  of  all  co- 
lours, which  1  fuppole  is  for  that  pur- 
pole:  if  it  is,  and  you  think  it  proper,  I 
will  carry  fome  of  thc/fc  hoods  with  me 
to  our  ladies  in  York  (hi  re  j  becaufe  they 
enjoined  me  to  bring  them  fomething 

Lor.don   that  was  very  new.      If 
.11  any  thing  in  which  I  can 


obey  their  command*  more 
be  pic  .i  i  will 

ly  oblige 

Your  hun: 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

inclined  to  be  * 
^  tiiend    to  thi  dirt: 
would  aJlilt 

ry  much. 

in*   toad   of  this    place   is    Patetia  j  I 

•airfucd  her  with  the  utr^oft  dili- 

gence this  twelvemonth,   and  riiul  no- 

il ands   in  my  way  but  one  who 

-  her  more  than  I  can.     Pride  is 

vourite  paffion  ;  therefore  if  ycu 

will  be  Co  far  my  friend  as  to  make  a 

favourable  mention  of  me  in  one  of  your 

,  I  believe  I  fhould  not  fail  in  my 

addrefles.     The  fcholars  ftand  in  rows, 

as  they  did  to  be  fure  in  your  time,  a'. 

her  pew-door  j  and  me  has  all  the  de- 

votion paid  to  her  by  a  crowd  of  youths 

who  are  unacquainted  with  the  fex,  and 

have  inexperience  addtd  to  their  paflion  : 

however,  if  it  fucceeds  according  to  my 

vows,  you  will  make  me  the  happiefi 

man  in  the  world,  and  the  moft  obliged 

amongtt  all  your  humble  fervantsu 

MR.   SBECTATOR, 

T  Came  to  my  miftvefVs  toilet  this 
morning,  for  I  am  admitted  when 
her  face  k  ftark  naked:  (he  frowned, 
and  cried  Pifli  when  I  faid  a  thing  that 
I  Hole;  and  I  will  be  judged  by  you 
whether  it  was  not  very  pretty.  *  Ma- 
'  dam,'  faid  I,  *  you  fliall  forbear  that 

*  part  of  your  drei's;  it  may  be  well  in 

*  ofht.Ts,  but  you  cannot  place  a  patch 

*  whcie  it  docs  not.  iilcic 


N°CCLXIX.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  8. 

* •  "AVO  RARISSIMA  ItOSTKO 

31  MV  LIC  IT  AS— — 

OVID.  ARS  AM.  LIB.  i.  VER.24I. 

AND   BRINGS  OUR   OLD   SIMPLICITY   AGAIN.  DRYDEN. 


I  Was  this  morning  furprifed  with  a 
great  knocking  at  the  door,  when 
my  landlady's  daughter  came  up  to  me, 
and  told  me,  that  there  was  a  man  be- 
low deiired  to  fpeak  with  me.  Upon 
my  afking  her  who  it  was,  (he  told  me 
it  was  a  very  grave  elderly  perlun,  but 
that  me  did  n»c  know  his  name.  I  im- 


mediately went  down  to  him,  and  : 
him  to  be  the  coachman  of  my  worthy 
friend  Sir  K  -verity .     He  told 

me  that  his  marter  came  to  town  hft 
night,  and  would  be  glad  to  take  a  turn 
with  me  in  GrayVInn  walks.  A  I 
was  wondering  in  myfelf  what  had 
brought  Sir  Koger  to  town,  not  having 

lately 
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lately  received  any  letter  from  him,  he 

\-.e  that  his  matter  was  come  up  to 

'.;hr  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  that 

h?  defii.J   I   would  immediately   meet 

him. 

I  was  net  a  liftle  pleafed  with  the  cu- 
rioiity  of  the  old  knight,  though  I  did 
not  much  wonder  at  it,  having  heard 
fum  fay  more  than  once  in  private  dii- 
courfe,  that  he  looked  upon  Prince  Eu- 
genio,  for  fo  the  knight  always  calls 
him,  to  be  a  greater  man  than  Scan- 
tlerbeg. 

I  was  no  fooner  come  into  Gray's- 
Irn  walks,  but  I  heard  my  friend  upon 
the  terrace  hemming  twice  or  thrice  to 
himfelf  with  great  vigour,  for  he  loves 
to  clear  his  pipes  in  good  air,  to  make 
life  of  his  own  phrafe,  and  is  not  a 
little  pleafed  with  any  one  who  takes 
notice  of  the  ftrength  which  he  ftill 
exerts  in  his  morning  hems. 

I  was  touched  with  a  fecret  joy  at  the 
f  the  good  old  man,  who  before 
h^  faw  me  was  engaged  in  converfation 
with  a  beggar-man  that  had  aiked  an 
alms  of  him.  I  could  hear  my  friend 
chide  him  for  not  finding  out  fo;ne 
work}  but  at  the  fame  time  faw  him  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  give  him  fix- 
pence. 

Our  falutations  were  very  hearty  on 
both  fides,  confiding  of  many  kind 
lhakes  of  the  hand,  and  fevcral  affec- 
tionate looks  which  we  caii.  upon  one 
another.  After  which  the  knight  told 
me  my  good  friend  his  chaplain  was 
;:nd  much  st  my  fervice,  and 
that  the  Sunday  before  he  had  made  a 
moft  incomparable  fermon  out  of  Dr. 
Barrow.  '  I  have  left/  fays  he,  c  all  my 
affairs  in  his  hands,  and  being  willing 

to  \:\y  an  obligation  upon  him,  have 
depouted  with  him  thirty  marks,  to  be 
diihibuted  among  his  poor  parifhio- 
ners/ 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with 
the  welfare  of  Will  Wimble.  Upon 
which  he  put  his  hand  in  his  fob  and 
prefented  me  in  his  name  with  a  tobacco- 
Itopper,  telling  me  that  Will  had  been 
buly  all  the  beginning  of  the  winter  in 
turning  great  quantites  of  them;  and 
that  he  made  a  preient  of  one  to  every- 
gentleman  in  the  country  who  has  good 
principles,  and  fmokes.  He  added,  that 
poor  Will  was  at  prefer. t  under  great 
tribulation,  for  that  Tom  Touchy  had 
taken  the  law  of  him  for  cutting  fome 
hazel  fticks  out  of  one  of  h«  hedges. 
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Among  other  pieces  of  news  which 
the  knight  brought  from  his  coxmtry- 
feat,  he  informed  me  that  Moll  White 
was  dead;  and  that  about  a  month  after 
her  death  the  wind  was  fo  very  high, 
that  it  blew  down  the  end  of  one  of  his 
barns.  '  But  for  my  6wn  part/  fays  Sir 
Roger,  'I  do  not  think  that  the  old 
*  woman  had  any  hand  in  it.* 

He  afterwards  fell  into  an  account  of 
the  diverfions  which  had  parted  in  his 
houfe   during    the    holidays  ;   for  Sir 
Roger,  after  the  laudable  cuftom  of  his 
anceftors,  always  keeps  open   houfe  at 
Chriftmas.    I  learned  from  him  that  he 
had  killed  eight  fat  hogs  for  this  feafon, 
that  he  had  dealt  about  his  chines  very 
liberally  amongft  his  neighbours,  and 
that  in  particular  he  had  fent  a  ftring  of 
hogs -puddings  with  a  pack  of  cards  to 
every  poor  family  in  the  parim.  *  I  have 
often  thought/  fays  Sir  Roger,   '  it 
happens    very    well    that    Chriilmas 
fhould  fall  out  in  the  middle  of  winter* 
It  is  the  moft  dead  uncomfortable  time 
of  the  year,  when  the  poor  people  would 
fufter  very  much  from  their  poverty  and 
cold,  if  they  had  not  good  chcr.-r,  warm 
fires,  and  Chriftmas  gambols  to  fup- 
port  them.  I  love  toxejoice  theij'  poor 
hearts   at  this   feafon,  and  to  fee  the 
whole  village  merry  in  my  great  hall. 
I  allow  a  double  quantity  of  malt  to 
my  fmall  beer,  and  let  it  a  running  for 
twelve  days  to  every  one  that  calls  for 
it.    I  have  always  a  piece  of  cold  beef 
and  a  mince-pye  upon  the  table,  and 
am  wonderfully  pleafed  to  fee  my  te- 
nants pafs  away  a  whole  evening  in 
playing    their    innocent   tricks,    and 
fmuttirig    one    another.     Our  friend 
Will  Wimble   is  as   merry-as  any  of 
them,  and  mews  a  thoufand  roguifh 
tricks  upon  thefe  occafions.' 
I  was  very  much  delighted  with  th« 
refieclion  of  my  old  friend,  which  car- 
ried fo  much  goodnefs  in  ir.     He  then 
launched  out  into  the  praife  of  the  late 
a6l  of  parliament  for  fecurinsj  the  church 
of  England  ;  and   told  me  with    great 
fatisfaclion,  that  he  believed  it  already 
be°;an   to  take  effeft,  for  that  a  rigi<t 
diflerittr  who  chanced    to  dine  at  his 
houfe  on  Chriftmas-day,  had  been  ob- 
ferved  to   eat    very   plentifully   of  his 
plumb-porridge.  ' 

After  having  difpatched  all  our  coun- 
try matters,  Sir  Roger  made  feveral  in- 
quiries concerning  the  club,  and  par- 
ticularly of  his  old  antagonift  Sir  An-' 

drew 
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drew  Frteport.     He  afked  me  v. 

kind  i.t'j'uiii;-,   \vlx:th'T  Sir  .  • 

to  verr 

Bering 

truly,' 
•.Mi:k  Sir  A 

lion?' 

ic  time  to  anfwer 
Kc,  <  I  know 

4  you  and  do  not  care 

«  to  talk  of  publ.. 
The  knight  th, 

feen  Prince  Kugenio,  ami  nude  me  pro- 
mifr  to  <:;e:  him  .1  lhin-1  in  lome  conve- 
nient -  a  full 

\vhufe 

>   much   honour  to  the 
ing  on 

<>f  this  gre.r.  n  1  I 

:    •  is  with  him  in  the 

drawn  many  obferva- 

'.ier  out  of  his   reading  in 

:ronicle,  and  other  authors, 

.>  lie   in   his   hall   window, 


very  much  re.lound  to  the  honour 
nee. 

>ns,  whic'; 
.u>. 1  j>;ntly  politic  il,  he    alk 

ij>e   with    him  < 

dim  of  coffee  at  Squire's.  A«  I  lo 
old  man,  I  take  delight  in 

agreeable  t 

and  accordingly  him  to  the 

coffee  '  re  his  veiv 

drew  upon  us  the  eyes  of  tin 

.1  no  foonr  mfelf  at  the 

upper  end  of  the  high   table,  but  he 
called    fo:    a  clc   «  .       paper  of  to- 

bacco, a  difh   of  cofiV 
and  the  fupplement,  with  fuch  ar 
chearfulneis  and  good-humour,  that  all 
the  hoys  in  the  coflce-ioom,  who  ! 
to  take  plralure  in  frrving  him,  were  at 
once  employed   on  his  leveral  errands, 
infomuch  that  nobody  elfe  could  come 
at  a  difh  of  tea,  until  the   knight  had 
got  all  his  couvcuiencies  about   him. 

im 


CCLXX.     WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY   9. 


DISCIT    EMM    CITIUS,    M£MINIT<iUE   HBENTIUS    ILLUD, 
DtRJDET,    <^UAM    Q.UOU    PRCBAT 

HOR.  Er.  i.   LIB.  a.  VEB.  162, 


TOR  V/HAT'S  DERIDED  BY  THE  CENSURING  CPO 

JS  THOtCHT  NO  MOitE  THAN  WHAT  IS  JUST  AND  GOOD. 


CREECH. 


I  Do  not  know  that  I  have  been  in 
greater  delight  for  thele  many  years, 

.'a  beholding  the  boxes  at  the  play 
the  laft  time  the  Scornful  Lady  was 

.  So  great  an  afiembly  of  ladies 
placed  in  gradual  rows  in  all  the  orna- 
ments of  jewels,  iilks,  and  colours,  gave 
ib  lively  and  g:iy  an  imprclfion  to  the 
heart,  lhat  methought  the  ieaibn  of  the 
niftied;  and  I  did  not  think 
it  an  ill  expreffion  of  a  young  fellow 
who  ftood  near  me,  that  called  the 
boxes  thofe  beds  of  tulips.  It  was  a 

variation  of  the  pn 
any  one  of  theie  fine  ladies  role  0 

;:iour  to  htilllt"  and  friend  at  a 
diitance,  by  curteiying;  and  gave  op- 
portunity to  that  tii.ni  to  fhew  her 
charms  to  the  fame  advantage  in  i\- 
turning  the  falutation.  Here  that  ac- 
tion is  as  proper  and  graceful,  as  it  is  at 
church  unbecoming  and  impertinent. 


•  v/ny,  I  nv.ift  take  thcli'icrty  to 
obferve,  that  I  did  not  lee  anv  one  who 
is  ufually  fo  full  of  civilities  at  church, 
offer  at  any  fuch  .indecorum 
part  of  the  aft  ion  of  the  \  . 
beautiful  profpects  gladden  our  m 
and  when  conlidered  in   general,    give 
innocent  and  plealing  ide:>.s.     HJ  that 
dwells  upon  any  one  objec~l  of  1> 
may  fix  his  imagination  to  his  di 
but  the  contemplation  of  a  whole  afllm- 
bly  together,  is  a  defence  again  It  the  ir- 
croachment  of  dellr.':  at  lei(t  to  ir 
h-ave  taken  pains  to  look  nr 
(haftedfrom  theconfideration  of  it's  be- 
ing theobjeft  of  defire  ;  at  po 
it  fits  upon  another,  without, 
partaking  anv  fhare  of  it;  at 

•v,  without  any  j> 

'.cquifitioiio  ;  c,who 

!ly  free  from  forming  any  hope:-  \>y 
beholding  the  perfbns  of  bcautii.. 

•ien, 
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men,  or  warmjr.g  my fc If  into  ambition 
from  the  fuceelles  of  other  men,  this 
world  is  not  only  a  mere  fcene,  but  a 
very  plcafant  one.  Did  mankind  but 
know  the  freedom  which  there  is  in 
keeping  thus  aloof  from  the  world,  I 
fhould  have  more  imitators,  than  the 
powerfulleit  man  in  the  nation  has  fol- 
Jowers.  To  be  no  man's  rival  in  love, 
or  competitor  in  bufmefs,  is  a  character 
which  if  it  does  not  recommend  you  as 
it  ought  to  benevolence  among  thofe 
whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it  certainly 
this  effecl,  that  you  do  not  ftand  fo 
much  in  need  of  their  approbation,  as 
you  would  if  you  aimed  at  it  more,  in 
letting  your  heart  on  the  fame  things 
which  the  generality  dote  on.  By  this 
means,  and  with  this  eafy  philolbphy, 
I  am  never  lefs  at  a  play  than  when  I 
am  at  the  theatre j  but  indeed  I  am  111- 
<k>m  fo  well  pleafed  with  aftion  as  in 
that  place;  for  moft  men  follow  nature 
no  longer  than  while  they  are  in  their 
night-gowns,  and  all  the  bufy  part  of 
the  day  are  in  characters  which  they 
neither  become  nor  aft  in  with  pleafure 
to  themfelves  or  their  beholders.  But 
to  return  to  my  ladies:  I  was  vrry  well 
pleafed  to  fee  ib  great  a  crowd  of  them 
aflfemblcd  at  a  play,  wherein  the  heroine, 
as  the  phrafe  is,  is  fo  jull  a  picture  of  the 
vamtyof  the  fex  in  tormenting  their  ad- 
mirers. 7'he  lady  who  pines  tor  the  man 
whom  fhe  treats  with  fo  much  imperti- 
nence and  ;RConftancy,i«drawnwith  mv.ch 
art  and  humour.  Her  refolmions  to  be  ex  - 
tremcly  civil,  but  her  vanity  arifing  juft 
at  the  inttant  chit  flie  refolved  toe::;>rcis 
herffclf  kindly,  are  defcribed  as  by  one 
who  had  ftudied  the  fex.  But  when  my 
admiration  is  rixed  upon  this  excellent 
charafter,  and  two  or  three  others  in  the 
play,  I  mutt  confeJs  I  was  moved  with 
the  utmort  indignation  at  the  trivial, 
ienfelefs,  and  unnatural  reprefentation 
of  the  chaplain.  It  is  poflible  there  may 
be  a  pedant  in  holy  orders,  and  we  have 
feen  one  or  two  of  them  in  the  world; 
but  fuch  a  driveller  as  Sir  Roger,  fo 
bereft  of  all  manner  of  pride,  which  rs 
the  chai;acleriitic  of  a  pedant,  is  what 
one  would  not  believe  could  come  into 
the  head  of  the  fame  man  who  drew  the 
reft  of  the  play.  The  meeting  between 
Welford  and  him  (hews  a  wretch  with- 
out any  notion  of  the  dignity  of  his 
funclion ;  and  it  is  out  of  all  common 
fenfe  that  he  mould  give  an  account  of 
hunfelf  *  as  one  fent  four  or  five  miles 
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'  in  a  morning  on  foot  fbreggt.'     It  Is 

not  to  be  denied,  but  this  paitand  th.it 
of  the  maid,  whom  he  makes  love  to, 
are  excellently  well  performed;  but  a 
thing  which  isblameable  in  itfelf,  grows 
ftill  more  fo  by  the  fuccefs  in  the  exe- 
cution of  it.  It  is  fo  mean  a  thing  to 
gratify  aloofe  age  with  a  fcandalous  re- 
prefentation of  what  is  reputable  among 
men,  not  to  fay  what  is  facred,  that  no 
beauty,  no  excellence  in  an  author  ought 
to  atone  for  it;  nay,  fuch  excellence  is 
an  aggravation  of  his  guilt,  and  an  ar- 
gument that  he  errs  againft  the  con- 
viction of  his  own  underftanding  and 
confcience.  Wit  mould  be  tried  by  this 
rule,  and  an  audience  mould  rife  againft 
fuch  a  fcene  as  throws  down  the  repu- 
tation of  any  thing  which  the  confide- 
ration  of  religion  or  decency  fhould  pre- 
LTVL-  From  contempt.  But  all  this  evil 
arifes  from  this  one  corruption  of  mind, 
that  makes  men  refent  offences  againft 
their  virtue,  lefs  than  thofe  againlt  their 
underilanding.  An  author  mall  write 
as  if  he  thought  there  was  not  one  man 
of  honour  or  woman  of  chaftity  in  the 
houfe,  and  come  off  with  auplaufe:  for 
an  iniult  upon  all  the  ten  command- 
ments with  the  little  critics,  is  not  fo 
bad  as  fhe  breach  of  an  unity  of  time 
'  and  place.  Half  wits  do  nor  apprehend 
the  mlfc-ries  that  muft  neceflfarily  flow 
from  degeneracy  of  manners;  nor  do 
they  know  that  order  is  the  fupport  of 
focicty.  Sir  Roger  and  his  miltrefs  are 
menders  of  the  poet's  own  forming  j 
the  tentiments  in  both  of  them  are  fuch 
as  do  not  arife  in  fools  of  their  educa- 
tion. We  all  know  that  a  filly  fcholar, 
inftead  of  being  below  every  one  he 
meets,  is  apt  to  be  exalted  above  the 
rank  of  fuch  as  are  really  his  fuperiors : 
his  arrogance  is  always  founded  upon 
particular  notions  of  diftinclion  in  his 
own  head,  accompanied  with  a  pedantic 
fcorn  of  all  fortune  and  pre-eminence, 
when  compared  with  his  knowledge  and 
learning.  This  very  one  character  of 
Sir  Ro^er,  as  filly  as  it  really  is,  has 
done  more  towards  the  difparagement 
of  holy  orders,  and  confequently  of 
virtue  itfelf,  than  all  the  wit  that  author 
or  any  other  could  make  up  for  in  the 
conduct  of  the  longeft  life  after  it.  I 
do  not  pretend,  in  faying  this,  to  give 
myfflf  airs  of  more  virtue  than  iny 
neighbours,  but  aflert  it  from  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  mankind  muft  always 
be  governed.  Sallies  of  imagination 

art 
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are  to  be  overlo  y  are 

committed  • 

iidvancingof  vice,  with 


wit  in  the  world,  it  at  ill  an  ac- 
-  any  that  comet  bel- 
'<--,   and  ouelit  to  be  . 
by  the  people. 


CCLXXI.    THURSDAY,    JANUARY  10. 

MILLE   TRAHENS   VARIOS   ADVKRSO   SOT.t  COLO1' 

VlRC.   /liN.  IV.    VER.  710. 

DRAWING   A   THOUSAND   COLOURS  FROM  THE   LIGHT. 

D  R  V  D  E  V  • 


I  Receive  a  double  advantage  from  the 
letters  of  my   CdlTdjxmdenttj  firtt, 
as  they  fhew  me  which  of  n.- 
molt  acceptable  to  them;    and  in  the 
next  place,  as  they  furnifh  me  with  ma- 
for  new    (peculations.      Some- 
.   indeed,  I  do  not  make  ufe  of  the 
,  but  form  the  hints  of  it  into 
of  my  own  invention;  fometimes 
J  rake  the  liberty  to  change  the  language 
or  thought  into  my  own  way  of  fpeak- 
ing  and  thinking;  and  always,  if  it  can 
he  done  without   prejudice  to  the  fenfe, 
omit   the  many  compliments  and   ap- 
l  which  are  ufually  beftowed  upon 
inc. 

Befides  the  two  advantages  above- 
mentioned  which  I  receive  from  the  let- 
•.  it  arc  fcnt  me,  they  give  me  an 
•  '.mitv  cf !.  n  Aliening  out  my  paper 
by  the  iki'lful  im:r.;::.;emeiit  o»'  the  iub- 
fcribing  part  at  the  end  of  them,  which 
;  not  a  little  conduce  to  the 
:*>th  of  myleif  and  n-adi-r. 
Some  will  have  it,  that  I  often  write 
to  myfelf,  and  am  the  only  pm 

,1  undent  I  have.     This  objection 
would  indeed  be  material,  were  the  let- 
rommunicate  to  the  public  fluffed 
::'.y  own  commendations;  and  if, 
iii(t»-:id  of  endeavouring  to  divert  or  in- 
ftruft  my  reader?,  I  admired   in   them 
the  beauty  of  my  own  performances. 
But  I  (hall  leave  thefewifeconje&urers  to 
their  own  imaginations,  and  produce  the 
tccrs  tor  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  day. 


i  hft  Thurfday  in  an  afTembly  of 

•*•   ladies,  whore  there  were  thirteen  dif- 

;oioured  hoods.    Your  Cpc&ator 

:  day   lying  upon  the  table,  they 

i  me  to  read  it  to  them,  which  I 

-ice,  until  I  came 

Greek,  verie  at  the  end  of  it.     I 


muft  confefs  I  was  a  littL-  ftartle.i 
popping  ujwn me fo unexpectedly.  How- 
i  as  well  as 

I  could,  and  aher  having  inutttrcd  two 
or  three  hind  words  to  niyiclf,  laughed 
heartily,  and  cried — (  A  very  px* 

*  'faith.'     The  ladies  defined  me  to  ex- 
plain  it  to  them  ;    but   I   begged  their 
pardon  for  that,  and  told  them,  that  if 
it  had  been  proper  for  tlu-m  to  hear,  they 
might  be  lure  the  author  would  not 
have  wrapped  it  up  in  Greek,.     I  then 
let  drop  ieveral  exprcifions,  as  if  there 
was  fomething  in  it  that  was  not  fit  to 
be  fpojan  before  a  company  of  ladies. 
Upon  which  the  matron  of  the  aiicmbly, 
who  v.  i  in   a -cherry-coloured 
hood,  commended  the  discretion  of  the 
writer    for  ':iown   his    rilthy 
thoughts  in:o  Creek,  which  was  likely 
to  corrupt  but  few  of  his  readers.     At 
the  fame  time  me  dedai-eJ  Irill-i: 

well  pleafed,  that  he  had  not  given  a  de- 
cilive  opinion  upon  the  new'-fafhioned 
hoods;  *  For  to  tell  you  truly,'  fays  (he, 

*  I  was  afraid  he  would  have  made  us 
'  afhamed   to  mew  our  heads.'    jNow, 
Sir,  you  muft  kns-.v,  linct  this  unlucky 
accident  happened  to  me  in  a  company 
of  ladies,  among  whom  I  paffcd  for  a 
molt  ir  ,'n.    I   have  confulted 
one  who  i*  well  vi.-rf.-d  in  the  Greek  Ian- 
guage,  and  he  affures  me  upon  his  word, 
that  your  late  quotation  means  no  more 
than  That  manners  and  not  drels  are 
the  ornaments  of  a  woman.      If  this 

to  the  knowledge  of  my  female 
admirers,  I  mill  be  very  hard  put  to  it 
to  bi  in~  ir.yfelf  cff  handfomely.  In  the 
mean  while,  I  j'ive  you  this  account, 
that  you  may  WCe  care  hereafter  not  to 
betray  any  of  your  well-uifhers  into  the 
like  inconveniencics.  It  is  in  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  that  I  beg  leave  to  fubicribe 

m>:-h'  TOM  TRIPIT. 
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MR.   SPECTATOR, 

V^OUR  rentiers  are  fo  well  plcafed 
-*•  with  your  character  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  that  there  appeared  a  ien- 
fible  joy  in  every  coffee- houfe,  upon 
hearing  the  old  knight  was  come  to 
town.  I  am  now  with  a  knot  of  his 
admirers,  who  make  it  their  joint  re- 
queft  to  you,  that  you  would  give  us 
public  notice  of  the  window  or  balcony 
where  the  knight  intends  to  make  his 
appearance.  He  has  already  given  great 
fatisfaftion  to  feveral  who  have  feen  him 
at  Squire's  coffee-houfe.  If  you  think 
fit  to  place  your  mort  face  at  Sir  Ro- 
ger's left- elbow,  we  (hall  take  the  hint, 
and  gratefully  acknowledge  fo  great  a 
favour.  I  am,  Sir,  your  moft  devoted 
humble  fervant, 

C.  D. 

SIR, 

KNOWING  that  you  nre  very  in- 
quifuivc  after  every  thing  that  is 
curious  in  nature,  I  will  wait  on  you  if 
you  pleafe  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening, 
with  my  fliow  upon  my  b.ick,  which  I 
fp.rry  about  with  me  in  a  box,  as  only 
confiding  of  a  tr.an,  a  woman,  and  an 
horfe.  The  two  firft  are  married,  in 
which  Mate  the  little  cavalier  has  ibwell 
acquitted  himfelf,  that  his  lady  is  with 
child.  The  big-bellkii  woman,  and 


herhufband,  with  their  whimficaJ  pal- 
fry,  are  fo  very  light,  that  when  they 
are  put  together  into  a  fcale,  an  ordinary 
man  may  weigh  down  the  whole  family. 
The  little  man  is  a  bully  in  his  nature  j 
but  when  he  grows  choleric,  I  confine 
him  to  his  box  until  his  wrath  is  over, 
by  which  means  I  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  mifchief.  His 
horfe  is  likewife  very  vicious,  for  which 
reafon  I  am  forced  to  tie  him  clofe  to 
his  manger  with  a  pack-thread.  The 
woman  is  a  coquette.  She  llruts  as 
much  as  it  is  poflible  Jbr  a  lady  of  tvr» 
foot  high,  and  would  ruin  me  in  Ink?, 
were  not  the  quantity  that  goes  to  a 
large  pin-cufhion  fufficient  to  make  her 
a  gown  and  petticoat.  She  told  me  the 
other  day,  that  me  heard  the  ladies  wore 
coloured  hoods,  and  ordered  me  to  get 
her  one  of  the  fineft  blue.  I  am  forced 
to  comply  with  her  demands  whilft  Ihe 
is  in  her  prefent  condition,  being  very 
willing  to  have  more  of  the  fame  breed. 
I  do  not  know  what  (he  may  produce 
me,  but  provided;  it  be  a  mow,  I  (hall 
be  very  well  fatisfied.  Such  novelties 
not,  I  think,  be  concealed  from 
the  Britifh  Spectator;  for  which  reafou 
I  hope  you  will  excufe  this  prefumption 
in  your  moft  dutiful,  moft  obedient,  and 
mull  humble  iervant, 
L  S.T, 


CCLXXIL     FRIDAY,    JANUARY   n. 


•LONCA   EST    INJURIA,    LONG« 


AMBAGES 


.    SPECTATOR, 

THE  occafion  of  this  letter  is  of  fo 
great  Importance,  and  thecircum- 
ftances  cf  if  fuch,  that  I  know  you  will 
out  think  it  iuft  to  infert  it,  in  prefe- 
rence of  all  other  matters  that  can  pre- 
ient  ttiemfdves  to  your  confideration.  I 
need  not,  after  I  have  laid  this,  tell  you 
that  I  am  in  love.  The  circumftances 
cf  my  paiiion  I  fhall  let  you  underftand 
.~s  well  as  a  difordered  mind  will  admit. 
That  curfed  pick-thank  Mrs.  Jane! 
alas,  I  am  railing  at  or.e  to  you  by  her 
r.ame  as  familiarly  as  if  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  her  as  well  as  myfelf :  but 
1  will  tell  you  a!!,  as  faft  as  the  alterr>aie 
interruptions  of  love  and  anger  will  give 


me  leave.  There  is  a  mod  agreeable 
young  woman  iu  the  world  whom  I  am 
paifionately  in  love  with,  and  from 
whom  I  have  for  fome  fpaceof  time  re- 
ceived as  great  marks  of  favour  as  were 
fit  for  her  to  give,  or  me  todefire.  The 
fuccefsful  progrefs  of  the  affair  of  ail 
others  the  molt  eflential  towards  a  man's 
happinefs,  gave  a  new  life  and  fpirit  not 
only  to  Hiy  behaviour  and  difcoui  fe,  but 
aifo  a  certain  grace  to  all  my  actions  in 
the  commerce  of  life  in  all  things  though 
never  fo  remote  from  love.  You  know 
the  predominant  paflion  fpreads  itfelf 
through  all  a  man's  trai.,ia£lions,  and 
exalts  or  dcprefies  him  according  to  the 
nature  of  iuch-paffion.  But  alas!  I 

havs 
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hive  not  yet  begun  my  ftory,  and  wlr.it 

js   m.ikin. 

tMii    then:    llii->    lady    has   corre- 
•  ,th   me  under   tl'i 

,   I  her  Cl 
!I  got  into  the-  ac- 
lir,   I  cannot  keep  in  the 
inch  as  to  : 

.;ie,   whom    I  will 

not  hide  under  a  borrowed  nanu-j  but 
••I  know  that  this  creature  has  been 
fincelknewhcr  very  handfome,  (though 
I  will  not  allow  her  even  flu 
the  f'ut u re)  an  I  during  the  time  of  her 
bloora  and  '.tyrant 

to  her  lovers,  Ib  over- valued  hiTlelf, 
and  under-iaicd  a.llui  p: -lenders,  that 
!  her  to  a  man  j  and  (he 
t  hut  that  common  one 
to  all  in  her  condition,  the  plealure  or" 
interrupting  the  amours  of  others.     It 
|  offibk  but  you  mult  have:  leen  fe- 
<  f  theie  volunteers  in  malice,  who 
pals  their  whole  time  in  the  molt  labo- 
rious way  of  life,  in  get  ting  intelligence, 
running  from  place   to  place  wii'i 
whifpers,    without   reaping    any   other 
benefit  but  the  hopes  of  uykin^  others 
as  unhappy  as  t!  Mrs.  Jane 

happened  to  be  at  a  plate  where  I,  with 
many  others  well  acqua:med  with  my 
pafiion  for  Belinda,  palled  a  Clu  illmas 
evening.  There  was  among  the  ixlt  a 
young  lady,  fo  free  in  mirth,  lo  ami- 
able in  a  jult  reierve  that  accompanied 
it;  I  wrong  her  to  call  it  a  reierve,  but 
.ed  in  her  a  mirth  or  chear- 
tulntfs  which  was  not  a  forbearance  of 
more  immoderate  joy,  but  the  natural 
appearance  of  all  which  could  flow  from 
a  mind  poflefled  of  an  habit  of  innd- 
cence  and  purity.  I  mull  hive  utterly 
Belinda  to  have  taken  no  notice 
of  one  who  was  growing  up  to  the  fame 
womanly  virtues  which  mine  to  perfec- 
tion in  her,  had  I  not  diltinguimed  one 
who  feemed  to  promife  to  tiie  world  the 
lame  life  and  conduct  with  my  faithful 
and  loveiy  Belinda.  When  the  com- 
pany broke  up,  the  fine  young  thing 
permitted  me  to  take  care  of  her  home. 
lane  law  my  particular  regard  to 
..I  was  informed  of  my  attending 
her  to  her  father's  houfe.  She  came 
early  to  Belinda  the  next  morning,  and 
alke'd  her  if  Mrs.  Such-a-one  had  been 
with  her?  *  Nw.'  If  Mr,  Suth-a-one's 


1  >Jor  your coufin  Such- 

'  — v- 
'   did  • 

*  behaviour  «>f  \ 
• 

he  is  to  he 

'   i  ied  to  young  Mrs.  •          on  T  • 
'  next/     Belinda  wa  ,  to Mt 

with  ra^e   and  jealoufy.     The.)  Mm. 
Jane  gscs  on  :    '   : 

'  nun  who  is  ci<    •  nvey- 

'  ancer,  who  rtrdl  fl-,:  r(JUgl\ 

• 

*  The  w.)i  >  him 
'  two  thoul'aiul  poun.  in  he 
'  could  have  wit!)  you/     I 

cently  to  wait  on  B«.lii.  •!,  but 

was   not  admitted j    I  writ 
my  letter  was  lent  back  uno; 
Betty  her  maid,  who  is  on  my  f.  i 
been  hjre  jutt  now  blubbering,  a;. 
me  the  whole  matter.     She  fays  (he  did 
not  think  I  could  be  fo  bale  j  and  that 
me  is  now  fo  odious  to  her  miltrefs  for 
having  fo  often  fpoke  well  of  me,  tint 
Hie  dare  not  mention   me  more.     All 
our  hopes  are  placed  in  having  thefe  cir- 
cumftances   fairly    rtprefented    in    the 
Spectator,    which  Betty  fays   fhe  dare 
not  but  bring  up  as  foon  as  it  is  brought 
in ;  and  has  promiicd  when  you  have 
broke  the  ice  to  own  this  was  laid  be- 
tween us:    and  when  I  can  come  to  an 
hearing,    the   young  lady  will  fupport 
what  we  fay  by  her  ttitimjiiy,  that  I 

tw  her  but  that  once  in  my  -. 
life.     Dear  Sir,  do  not  omit  this  true 
relation,    nor  think   it   too   particular; 
for  there  are  crowds  of  forlorn  co<j' 
who  intermingle  themfclves  with  other 
ladies,  and  contrail  familiarities  out  of 
,  and  with  no  other  defign  but  to 
blalt  the  hopes  of  lovers,  the  exj 
tion  of  parents,  and  the  benevolei. 
kindred.     I  doubt  not  but  I  flu'. 
Sir,  your  molt  obliged  humble  fn 

CLEANTHES. 


WILL'S  COFFEE-HOUSE,  JAN.  IO. 
SIR, 

nnHE  other  day  entering  a  room 
-*•  adorned  with  the  fair-lex,  I  offer- 
ed, after  the  uf'ial  manner,  to  each  of 
them  a  kifs  j  but  one,  more  kornful 
jU  z  than 
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than  the  rt ft,  turned  her  cheek.  I  did 
not  think,  it  pr  per  to  take  any  notice  of 
it  until  I  had  afked  your  advice.  Your 
humble  fervant, 

E.  S. 

The  correfpondent  is  dcfired  to  fay 
which  cheek  the  offender  turned  to 
him. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
TROM   THE    PAR1SH-VESTR  Y,    JAN.   $. 

ALL  ladies  who  come  to  church  in 
the  new-fafliioned  hoods,  are  defired  to 
be  there  before  divine  fervlce  begins, 
lell  they  divert  the  attention  of  the  con- 
gregation. 
T  RALPH. 


N°CCLXXIII.    SATURDAY,   JANUARY    12. 

i.  NOTAKDI  SUNT  TIBI  MORES. 

HOR.  ARS  POET.  VER    156. 
NOTE  WELL  THE  MANNERS. 


HAVING  examined  the  action  of 
Paradife  Loft,  let  us  in  the  next 
place  confider  the  actors.  This  is  Ari- 
ftotle's  method  of  confidering,  firft  the 
fable,  and  fecondly  the  manners ;  or,  as 
we  generally  call  them  in  Englifh,  the 
fable  'and  the  characters. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets 
that  ever  wrote  in  the  multitude  and  va- 
riety of  his  characters:  every  god  that 
..itted  into  his  poem,  acts  a  part 
which  would  have  been  iuituble  to  no 
deity.     His.  princes  are  as  much 
diftinguiihed  by  their  manners,   as  by 
their  dominions;  and  even  thole  among 
.   whole    characters    fcem   wholly 
:rage,  differ  from   one 
another  as  to  the  particular  ki; 

?  in  which  they  excel.     In  fhort, 
ce  a  fpecch  or  action  in  the 
i  the  reader  may  not  alcribe 
to  the  peribn  that  fpeaks  or  acts,  with- 
out feeing;  his  naine  at  the  head  of  it. 

Homer"  does  not  only  outlhinc  all 
oilier  neets  in  the  variety,  butalfo  in  the 
r.ovelty  of  his  characters.  He  has  in- 
troduced among  his  Grecian  princes  a 
pcrflm  who  ha;f  lived  thrice  the  age  of 
:nd  converfed  with  Theieus,  Her- 
cules, Polvphemus,  and  the  firll  race  of 
heroes.  His  principal  a<5lor  is  the  fon  of 
a  goddefs,  not  to  mention  the  offspring 
of  other  deities,  who  have  iikewife  a 
place  in  his  poem,  and  the  venerable 
Troian  prince,  who  was  the  father  of 
fo  many  kings  and  heroes.  There  is  in 
thele  feveraj  characters  of  Homer,  a  cer- 
tain dignity  as  well  as  novelty,  which 
adapts  them  in  a  more  peculiar  manner 
to  th«  nature  ot  an  heroic  poem .  Though 
at  the  fame  time>  to  give  them  the  greater 
variety,  he  has  defcribed  a  Vulcan,  that 
is  a  buffoon  among  his  gods,  and  a 
Therfites' among  his  mortals. 


Virgil  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  Homer 
in  the  characters  of  his  poem,  both  as  to 
their  variety  and  novelty.  .^Eneas  is 
indeed  a  perfect  character}  but  as  for 
Achates,  though  he  is  (tiled  the  hero's 
friend,  he  does  nothing  in  the  whole 
poem  which  may  deferve  that  title.  Gyas, 
Mneftheus,  Sergertus,  and  Cloanthus, 
are  all  of  them  men  of  the  fame  ftamp 
and  character. 
— '  T.rtcmq^f  Cyan,  fcrtemquc  Clour. 

There  are  indeed  feveral  natural  inci- 
dents fn  the  part  of  Afcanius;  as  that 
of  Dido  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired. 
I  do  not  fee  any  thing  new  or  particular 
in  Turnus.  Pallas  and  Evander  are 
remote  copies  of  Hector  and  Priam,  as 
Laufus  and  Mezentius  are  alrnctt  paral- 
lels to  Pallas  and  Evander.  The  cha- 
racters of  Nifus  'and  Eui  yalus  are  beau- 
tiful, but  common.  \Ve  mull  not  for- 
get the  parts  of  Sinow,  Camilla,  and 
fome  few  others,  which  are  fine  im- 
provements on  the  Greek  poet.  In 
inert,  there  is  neither  that  variety  nor 
novelty  in  the  peribns  of  the  ./Eneid, 
which  we  meet  with  in  thofe  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  Mjl- 
ton,  we  (hall  find  that  he  has  introduced 
all  the  variety  his  fable  was  capable  of 
receiving.  The  whole  fpecies  of  man- 
kind was  in  two  perfons  at  the  time  to 
which  the  fubject  of  his  poem  is  eon- 
fined.  We  have,  however,  four  dif- 
tinct  characters  in  thefe  two  perfons. 
We  fee  man  and  woman  in  the  higheft 
innocence  and  perfection,  and  in  the 
moft  abject  ftate  of  guilt  and  infirmity. 
The  two  laft  characters  are,  indeed, 
very  common  and  obvious;  but  the  Us» 
firft  are  not  only  mere  magnificent,  but 
more  new  than  any  characters  either  in 
Virgil  or  Homer,  or  indeed  in  the  whole 
circle  ef  nature, 

Milton 
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Milton  was  fo  fenfible  of  this  defect 

in  the  lu  >>i  eft  of  his  poem,  and  of  the 

few  c!.  would  afford  him,  that 

he  ha.  -'is  of 

a  fh.tdowy  an.1  fictiti<a.  in  the 

Sin    and    Death,   by  which 

hr  lus  wrought  mt'>  the  body  of 

V.iutiful  and  well-in- 

;->ry.     But  nctwithftanding 

the  fineiv.-fs  of  this  allegory  may  atone 

,  I  cannot  think 

i  of  fuch  a  chimerical  trill - 

ence  a  -tors   i»  an  epic  poem} 

becaui  :uu-  of  pro- 

babili;  to  them,  which  is  re- 

quifite  in  writings  of  this  kind,  as  I  fhall 

une  as 

an  aftm's  in  ill  -ut  the  part 

,  and  none  of  the 
red  ciroimftancet  in  that  di- 
.vork.  We  find  in  mock  heroic 
potms,  particularly  in  the  Difpenfary 
and  the  Lutrin,  ieveral  allegorical  per- 
r  th;s  nature,  which  are  very  beau- 
tiful in  thofe  comj>ofitions,  and  may 
pa  haps  be  ufed  as  an  argument,  that  the 
authors  of  them  were  of  opinion  fuch 
characters  might  have  a  place-  in  an  epic 
work.  For  my  own  part,  I  mould  be 
.-.  mid  think  fo,  for  the 
;>oem  I  am  now  examining  j 
ami  mull  fuith..  add,  that  if  fuch  empty 
tmfubttantial  !.u  -v  ever  made 

life  of  on  this  uccaiion,  never  were  any 
nicely  imagined,  and  employed  in 
more  proper  actions,  than  tiiofe  of  which 
1  am  now  freaking. 

Another  principal  aftor  in  this  poem 
is  the  great  enemy  of  mankind.  The 
part  of  Ulyrtes  in  Homer's  Odyfley  is 
very  much  admired  by  Ariftotle,  as  per- 
plexing that  fable  with  very  agreeable 
plots  and  intricacies,  not  only  by  the 
many  adventures  in  his  voyage,  and  the 
lubtlety  of  his  behaviour,  but  by  the 
various  concealments  and  d'fcoverics  of 
his  peribn  in  leveral  parts  of  that  poem. 
But  the  crafty  being  I  have  now  men- 
tioned,'makes  a  much  longer  voyage  than 
Ulyifes,  puts  in  practice  manyjmorewilej 
and  ttratagems,  and  hides  himfelf  under 
a  greater  variety  of  fhapes  and  appear- 
ances, all  ofwhich  ;u-c  feverally detected, 
to  the  great  delight  and  iiupiiJe  of  tiie 
reader. 

We  may  likewife  obferve  with  how 
much  art  the  poet  has  varied  fevcral  cha- 
la^ers  of  the  pcribns  that  fpeak  in  his 
infrrnal  aflembly.  On  the  contrary, 


how  has  he  reprefentel  the  v 
head  exerting  itlil: 

nevolenee  under  ; 
tinc^ion  of  a  Cieatot, 

Nor  muft  we  omit  the  prr. 

1 

friend  (hip  for  man,    fh 
•H!  condefcenfion  ii 

• 

pcrior  nature.     M  are  indeed 

:i,  and  dif- 

.s  the 

«r    Virgil.     The 
will   rind    nothing    afciil^cd    to 
Uriel,   Gabriel,   Michael,  or  R;;, 
which  is  not  in  a  particular  manner  i'uit- 
able  to  their  refpt&ive  characters. 

There  is  another  circumftance  in  the 
principal  actors  of  the  Iliad  and  ./Eneidt 
which  gives  a  peculiar  beauty  to  thofe  two 
poems,  and  was  therefore  contrived  with 
very  great  judgment.  I  menn  the  au- 
thors having  cholen  for  their 
perfons  who  were  fo  nearly  related  to 
the  people  for  whom  they  wrote.  Achil- 
les was  a  Greek,  and  yEneas  the  remote 
founder  of  Rome.  By  this  means  thtir 
countrymen,  whom  they  principally  pro- 
pofed  to  themfelvcs  for  their  r 
were  particularly  attentive  toali  the  parts 
of  their  Itory,  and  fympathized  with 
their  heroes  in  all  their  adventures.  A 
Roman  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the 
efc.ipeSjfuccefles,  and  victories  of^neas, 
and  be  grieved  at  an.  nisfor- 

.  or dUappoiatmeDtt  that'befel  him; 
.  Miuii  have  had  the  lame  re- 
gard for  Achilles.     And  it  is  plain  that 
each  of  thofe  poems  have  loit  tlr 
fage,  among  thole  readers  tr 
their  heroes  are  as  itrangers,  or   . 

:  perfons. 

Milton's  poem   is  admirable  in  this 
refpecl,  fmce  it  is  imj.. 
it's  readers,  whatever  nati. 
or  people  he  may  belong  to,  not  to  be 
related  to  the  perfons  who  are  ti: 
cipal  aclors  in  it;  but  what  is  ftill  infi- 
nitely more  to  it's  advann./,  the  prin~ 
cipal  aclors  in  this  poem  uie  not  only 
our  progenitors,  but  our  rtprefen: 
We   have  an  actual   i] 
thing  they  do,  and  no  lei's  than  our  ut- 
moit  happinefs  is  concerned,  and  lies  ut 
Hake  in  all  their  behaviour. 

I  rtiall  fubjom  as  a  corollary  to  the 
foregoing  remark,  an  admirable ob 
tion  out  of  Ar.ftotle,  which  ha:! 
very  much  milrepreiented  in  the  quot.i- 

i.ons 
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tions  of  fome  modern  critics.     '  If"  a 
man  of  peri'ccl  and  confumnnte  vir- 
tue  falls   into  a  misfortune,  it  raifes 
our  pity,  but  not  our  terror,  becaufe 
we  do  not  fear  that  it  may  be  our  own 
cafe,  who  do  not  reiemble  thefuffering 
perfon.'    But  as  that  great  philofopher 
dds,  *  If  we  fee  a  man  of  virtue  mixt 
with  inhVmitit'5,  fall  into  any  misfor- 
tune,  it  does  not  only  raife  our  pity 
but  our  terror  j  becaufe  we  are  afraid 
that  the  like  misfortunes  may  happen 
to  ourfelves,  who  reiemble  the  cha- 
racter of  the  faffering  perfon.1 
I  Ihall  take  another  opportunity  t6 
oblerve,  that  a  psrfon  of  an  abfolute  and 
confummate  virtue  fhould  never  be  in- 
troduced in  tragedy,  and  (hall  only  re- 
mark, in  this  place,   that  the  foregoing 
o'tllrvation  of  Ariftotle,  though  it  may 
be  true  in  other  occahons,  does  nut  hold 
in  this ;  becaufe  in  the  pi  efent  cafe,  t: 
the  perfons  who  fall    into   misfortune 


are  of  the  mo!l  r  v">n (animate 

virtue,  it  is  not  to  be  coniuiered  a 
may  poMibly  be,  but  what  actually  is 
our  own  cafe;  iince  we  ar-e  embarked 
with  them  on  the  lame  bottom,  and  mull 
be  pai  takers  of  their  happinefs  or  mi- 
le ry. 

In  this,  and  fome  other  very  few  in- 
ftances,  Ariftotle's  rules  for  epic  poetry, 
which  he  had  drawn  from  his  reflections 
upon  Homer,  cannot  be  fuppofcd  to  qua- 
drate exactly  with  the  heroic  poems  which 
have  been  made  fmcc  his  time;  fince  it 
is  plain  his  rules  would  ftill  have  been 
more  perfect,  could  he  have  perufed  the 
yEneid  which  was  made  fome  hundred 
years  after  his  death. 

In  my  next,  I  fliall  go  through  other 
parts  of  Milton's  poem;  and  hope  that 
what  I  Ihall  there  advance,  as  well  as 
what  I  have  already  written,  will  not 
only  fcrve  as  a  comment  upon  Milton, 
but  upon  Ariitodc.  C 
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A  U  D  I  R  E  E  S  T    OPERE    PRF.TIUM, 
QJ3I  MOKCH1S  NON    VULTIS  — — — 


PROCEDERE    RECTE 

HOR.  SAT.  ii.  MB.  I.  VER.  3- 


*LL  YOU,  WHO  THINK  THE  CITY  NE  ER  CAN  THRIVE, 
TILL  EVERY  CUCKOLD-MAKER'S  FLAY'D  ALIVE, 
ATTEND.——  POPE. 


I  Have  upon  feveral  occafions,  that  have 
occurred  fince  I  fir  ft  took  into   my 
.rs  the  prefent  ihiteof  fornication, 
,J  with  my.  ilf  of  guilty 

S  the  impulfesof  flefhand  blood, 
together  with  the  arts  and  gallantries  of 
crafty  men  ;  and  reflect  with  feme  fcorn 
-  A\  part  of  what  we  in  our  youth 
think  gay  and  polite,  is  nothing  t 
an  habit  of  indulging  a  pruriency  that 
It  will  coll  fome  labour  to  bring 
people  to  ib  lively  a  fenfe  of  this,  as  to 
.  the  manly  modeity  in  the  be- 
haviour of  my  men  readers,  and  the 
bafhfui  grace  in  the  faces  of  my  women  j 
but  in  all  caies  which  come  into  debate,  ' 
there  are  certain  things  previoufiy  to  be 
done  before  we  can  have  a  true  light 
into  the  fu lr eel  matter ;  therefore  it  will, 
in  the  firft  place,  be  neceiTary  tq  confi- 
der  the  impotent  wenchers  and  induf- 
trious  hags,  who  are  fupplied  with,  and 
are  conllantly  fupplying,  new  facrifices 
to  the  devil  of  lull.  You  are  to  know 
then,  if  you  are  fo  happy  as  not  to  know 
it  already,  that  the  g^eat  havock  which 


is  made  in  the  habitations  of  beauty  and 
innocence,  is  committed  by  fuch  as  can 
only  by  wailc  and  not  enjoy  the  foil. 
When  you  obferve  the  prefent  Hate  of 
vice  and  virtue,  the  offenders  are  fuch 
as  one  would  think  mould  have  no  im- 
pulfe  to  what  they  are  purfuing  5  as  in 
bwfmefs,  you  fee  fometimes  fools  pre- 
tend to  be  knaves,  fo  in  pleafure,  you 
will  find  old  men  fet  up  for  wenchers. 
This  latter  fort  of  men  are  the  great 
baiis  and  fund  of  iniquity  in  the  kind 
we  are  fpeaking  of:  you  fliali  have  au 
old  rich  man  often  receive  icrawls  from 
the  feveral  quarters  of  the  tswn,  with 
defcriptions  of  the  new  wares  in  their 
hands,  if  he  will  pleafe  to  fend  word 
when  he  will  be  waited  on.  This  in- 
terview is  contrived,  and  the  innocent  is 
brought  to  fuch  indecencies  as  from 
time  to  time  banifh  fhame  and  raife  de- 
fire.  With  thefe  preparatives  the  hags 
break  their  wards  by  little  and  littfe, 
until  they  are  brought  to  lofe  all  appre- 
henfions  of  what  (hall  befal  them  in  the 
poflefiion  of  younger  men.  It  is  a  com- 
mon 
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Wiou  poftuript  of 
low,  whom  (he  ir 
— *  She  ha  ,  1  »<"ie 

the  old  fellow  that  .l:r  i.vinph  i  .  b- ought 
to  him  uii:idoinc  !,  and  from  his  bounty 

:i    to 

other  levers.       1'hi. 
molto;  -ing  beau- 

ty and  poverty  into  th  of  the 

hut  the  particular  oils  of  kind 

.fill  pimps,    and   all   • 
who  diivc  a  f.-parate  trade,  and  i 
in  tlic  general  fociety  or  commerce  of 
fm,  will   require  diftinft  confident  ion. 
At  the  fame  turn-  that  we  arc  thus 
on  the  aba: 

otht-rs  with   that  mitigation 
circumlhr..  i.     Calling 

names  does  no  good;  to  fpeak  worfe  of 
any  thing  than  it  -  does  only 

taKe  off  from  the  credit  of  the  acculer, 
and  has  implicitly  the  force  of  an  apo- 
logy in  the  behalf  of  the  pel  (on  nccufed. 
>.!!  '.herefore,  according  as  tht  pir- 
cumitanccs  differ,  vary  our  appellations 
of  thefe    criminals :    thofe  who  offend 
only  againit   theinfelves,    and   are   not 
,is  to  lociety,  bwt  out  of  deference 
of  the  world,  have  fo 
much  good  It  ft  in  them  as  to  be  afhamed, 
muft  not  be  huddled   in  the  common 
iue  to  the  word  of  women;  but 
'    is  to  be  had   to  their  circum- 
when   they  1V!I,  to  the  uneafy 
\itv  under  which  tluy  lived  under 
is  and   fl-vere  pareiUs,  to  the  im- 
portunity of  poverty,  to  the  violence  of 
.1  pallion  in  it's  beginning  well  ground-, 
ed,  and  all  other  alleviations  v.'.ich  make 
unhappy  women  reiigv)  thecharacl 
of  their  fex,  modefty.    To  do  otherwife 
than  this,  would  be  to  act  like  a  pedantic 
ftoic,  who  thinks  all  crimes  alike,  and 
not  like   an   impartial    Sj-j^aror,   who 
looks  upon  them  with  all  •' 
Itances    that  diminifn    or    enhance  the 
guilt.     I  am  in  hopes,  if  this  fubjecl  be 
well  p  .  •  ten  will  hereafter  from 

tlieii   infancy  be  "\\  an  eye  to 

their  future  ilate  in  the  v/crld  ;  and  not 
have  their  tempers  made  too  untraftable 
from  an  improp 

too  complying  from  familiarity  or  for- 
wardneis  contracted  at  their  i 
After  thefe  hints  on  this  fubjecl,  I  fliall 
end  thi^  papir  \vith  the  followr 
nuine  letter }  and  de^re  all  who  think 
;nay  be  concerned  iti  future  fpecti- 
»  on  tbis  fubjcv?.,  u  fjtij  iU  what 


ie  for  their  con- 


s  pa. 

tnnce,  and 

the  thorough   handling  of  it  may  be  fo 

n  of  many 

me,  that  I  think 

obliged  to  furnifli  uf  with 

he  can,  to  ex  pole  the  l 

cious  arts  and  practices  of  thofe  unna- 

tur.il  women  called    bawds.     In  order 

the  inclofed  i-^  lent  you,  which  is 

::n  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 

ure  in  this  town  to  a  noble 

U.rd.     I  have  conceded  the  names  of 

both,  my  intention  being  not  to  expofe 

.  jns  but  the  thing.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant. 


MY    T 


.  great  efteem  for  your  ho- 
•••  nour,  and  a  better  opinion  of  you 
than  of  any  of  the  quality,  makes  me 
acquaint  you  of  an  affair  that  I  hope 
will  oblige  you  to  know.  I  have  a 
niece  that  came  to  town  about  a  fort- 
night ago.  Her  parents  being  lately 

>  have 

found  me  in  lo  good  a  condition  as  to 

fet  her  up  in  a  milliner's  mop.    Her  fa- 

ther gave  fourfcore  pound  with  her  for 

five  years  :  her  time  is  out,   and  flie  is 

not  fixteen  :  as  pretty  a  black  gentle- 

n  a?  ever  you  faw,  a  little  woman, 

which  1  >ifliip  likes:  well 

fl'.aped,    and  as  fine  a  complexion  for 

,  I  doubt  not 

hut  y  .)  will  be  of  the  fame 

opinion.     Shedefigns  to  go  down  about 
a  mor.tli  1  pt    I  can  provide 

for  her,  which  I  cannot  at  prefent:  her 
was  one  with  whom  all  he  had 
i;h  him,  ft)  there  is  four  chi 
left  deititutej  fo  if  your  lordfhip  ' 
fit  to  make  an  appointment  v 
wait  on  you  with  my  nit-re,  by  a  line  or 
two,  i  ur  anfwcr;  for  I 

no  place  titled  up  fince  I  left  my  '. 
fit  to  entertain  your  honour.     It 
fhe  fliould  go  with  me  to  Ice  a  s 
man,  a  very  good  friend  of  mini.  , 
deCie  you  to  take  no  notice  of  ir.y 

'.nt  of  the  ways  cf 

the  town.     My  ue  if  you 

meet  us   to  c^::ie  ak:  n'mv 

• 

ever 
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ever  I  mentioned  her  to.  So  I  remain, 
\<>ur  lordfhip's  moft  humble  fervant  to 
command. 


I  beg  of  you  to  burn  it  when  you 
hive  read  it. 

T 


N°  CCLXXV.    TUESDAY,    JANUARY  15. 

— — f  RIBUS  ANTICVRIS  CAPUT  INS  AN  ABILE— — — 

HOR.  ARS  POET.  VER.  300* 


A  HIAD  NO  HELLEBORE  CAN  CURE. 


I  Was  yefterday  engaged  in  an  af- 
iembly  of  virtuofos,  where  one  of 
them  produced  many  curious  obferva- 
tions  which  he  had  lately  made  in  the 
anatomy  of  an  human  body.  Another 
of  the  company  communicated  to  us  fe- 
veral  wonderful  dilcoveries,  which  he 
had  alfo  made  on  the  fame  fubjecl,  by 
the  help  of  very  fine  glafles.  This  gave 
birth  to  a  great  variety  of  uncommon 
remarks,  and  furnimed  difcourfe  for  the 
remaining  part  of  the  day. 

The  different  opinions  which  were 
ftarted  on  this  occafion,  prefented  to  my 
imagination  fo  many  new  ideas,  that  by 
nixing  with  thole  which  were  already 
there,  they  employed  my  fancy  all  the 
lalt  night,  and  compofed  a  very  wild  ex- 
travagant dream. 

I  was  invited,  methought,  to  the  dif- 
leclion  of  a  beau's  head,  and  of  a  co- 
quette's heart,  which  were  both  of  them 
iaid  on  a  table  before  us.  An  imagi- 
nary operator  opened  the  fir  ft  with  a 
great  deal  of  nicety,  which,  upon  a  cur- 
lory  and  fuperficial  view,  appeared  like 
the  head  of  another  man;  but  upon  ap- 
plying our  glafles  to  it,  we  made  a  very  ' 
odd  difcovery,  namely,  that  what  we 
looked  upon  as  brains,  were  not  fuch  in 
reality,  but  an  heap  of  itrange  materials 
wound  up  in  that  mape  and  texture,  and 
packed  together  with  wonderful  art  in 
the  leveral  cavities  of  the  fkull.  For, 
as  Homer  tells  us,  that" the  blood  of  the 
gods  is  not  real  blood,  but  only  fome- 
thing  like  it;  To  we  found  that  the  brain 
of  a  beau  is  not  a  real  brain,  but  only 
lomething  like  it. 

The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our 
modern  philolbphers  iuppofe  to  be  the 
feat  of  the  foul,  fmeltvery  ftrong  of  ef- 
fence  and  orange  flower  water,  and  was 
encompaffed  with  a  kind  cf  horny  iub- 
itance,  cut  into  a  thoufand  little  faces 
or  mirrors,  which  were  imperceptible 
to  the  raked  eye,  infomuch  that  the  foul, 
if  ther*  had  been  any  here,  mull  have 


been  always  taken  up  in  contemplating- 
her  own  beauties. 

We  obferved  a  large  antrum  or  ca- 
vity in  the  iinciput,  that  was  filled  with 
ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought 
together  in  a  moft  curious  piece  of  net- 
work, the  parts  of  which  were  likewife 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Ano- 
ther of  thefe  antrums  or- cavities  was 
fluffed  with  invifible  billet-doux,  love* 
letters,  pricked  dances,  and  other  trum- 
pery of  the  fame  nature.  In  another 
we  found  a  kind  of  powder,  which  fet  the 
whole  company  a  fneezing,  and  by  the 
fcent  difcovered  itlelf  to  be  right  Spa- 
nim.  The  feveral  other  cells  were  ftored 
with  commodities  of  the  fame  kind,  of 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the 
reader  an  exa£l  inventory. 

There  was  a  large  cavity  on  each  fide 
'of  the  head,  which  I  muft  not  omit. 
That  on  the  right  fide  was  filled  with 
fiftions,  flatteries,  and  falfhoods,  vows, 
promifes,  and  proteftations;  that  on  the 
left  wi*:h  oaths  and  imprecations.  There 
iflued  out  a  duel  from  each  of  thefe 
cells,  which  ran  into  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  where  both  joined  together,  and 
pafl'od  forward  in  one  common  duel: 
to  the  tip  of  it.  We  difcovered  feveral 
little  roads  or  canals  running  from  the 
ear  into  ths  brain,  and  took  particular 
care  to  trace  them  out  through  their  fe- 
veral pallages.  One  of  them  extended 
itfelf  to  a  bundle  of  fonnets  and  little 
mufical  inftruments.  Others  ended  in 
feveral  bladders  which  were  filled  either 
with  wind  or  froth.  But  the  large  canal 
entered  into  a  great  cavity  of  the  fkull, 
from  whence  there  went  another  canal 
into  the  tongue.  This  great  cavity  was 
filled  with  a  kind  of  fpungy  fubftance, 
which  the  French  anatomifts  call  gali- 
matias, and  the  Englifh  nonfenfe. 

The  Ikins  of  the  forehead  were  ex- 
tremely tough  and  thick,  and,  what  very 
much  furprifed  us,  had  not  in  them  any 
fingle  blood-  veflel  that  we  were  able  to 
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(life over,    either  with   or  without    oi;r 

glades;  from  whence  we  concluded,  that 

iv  when  alive  uuilt  have  Kvn  in- 

.ly  derived  of  the  faculty  of  blum- 

The  os  cribriforme  was  exceedingly 
fluffed,  and  in  Tome  places  damaged 
with  Inuff.  We  could  not  but  take  no- 
tice in  particular  of  that  fmall  mufcle 
which  is  not  often  difcovered  in  dilTec- 
tions,  and  draws  the  nofe  u;> 
when  itexpreffes  the  contempt  which  the 
owner  of  it  has,  upon  feeing  any  thing 
he  does  not  like,  or  hearing  any  tliii.^ 
he  doe»  not  undtrliand.  I  need  not  tell 
my  learned  reader,  this  is  that  mufcle 
which  performs  the  motion  Ib  often 
mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  when 

ilk  of  a  man's  cocking  his  nofe, 
or  playing  the  rhinoceros. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  re- 
markable in  the  eye,  laving  only,  that 
the  mufculi  amatorii,  or  as  we  may 
tianihte  it  into  Englifh,  the  ogling  muf- 
cles,  were  very  much  worn  and  decayed 
with  ufe;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
elevator,  or  the  mufcle  which  turns  the 
eye  towards  heaven,  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  iifed  at  all. 

I  have  only  mentioned  in  this  difiec- 
tion  fuch  new  difcoverics  as  we  were  able 
to  nuke,  and  have  not  taken  any  notice 
of  thole  parts  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
common  heads.  As  for  the  Ikull,  the 

and  indeed  the  whole  outward 
fhape  and  figure  of  the  head,  we  could 
not  difcover  any  difference  from  what 
we  oblei've  in  the  heads  of  other  men. 


We  weie  informed,  that  the  p: 

whom   tiiij>   iiriul   Ul 
for  a  man  abovi- 
during  which  tin, 
other  ; 

laughed   frequently,   and  o:. 
occasions  had  acquitted   himfelf  tolera- 
bly at  a  ball  or  an  aillu.My;  to 
one  of  the  company  added,  thiit  a  cer- 
tain knot  of  ladies  took  him  for  a  wit. 
He  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age 
by  the  blow  of  a  paring- (hovel,  having 
been  furprilcd  by  an  eminent  citizen,  as 
he  was  tendering  fome  civilnies  to  hi* 
wife. 

When  we  had  thoroughly  examine.l 
this  head  with  all  it's  apartments,  an  I 
it's  fever;.!  kinds  of  furniture,  we  put 
up  the  brain,  fnch  as  it  was,  into  it'» 
proper  place,  and  laid  it  afule  under  a 
broad  piece  of  fcarlet  cloth,  in  01 
be  prepared,  and  kept  in  a  great  :cpo;i- 
tory  of  difletSlionSj  our  operator  telling 
us  that  the  preparation  would  not  be  la* 
difficult  as  that  of  another  brain,  for  th.it 
he  had  obierved  ftveral  of  the  litt  e  pipes 
and  tubes  which  ran  through  the  brain 
were  already  filled  with  a  kind  of  mer- 
curial fubitance,  which  he  looked  upon 
to  be  true  quick-filver. 

He  applied  himfelf  in  the  next  place 
to  the  coquette's  heart,  which  he  like- 
wi(e  laid  open  with  great  dex' 
There  occurred  to  us  many  particulari- 
ties in  this  difie&ioxij  but  being  unwill- 
ing to  burthen  my  readers  memory  too 
much,  I  ftiall  rt-fei  vc  this  iubjvril  for  the 
ipeculation  of  another  day.  L 


N°  CCLXXVI.    WEDNESDAY,   JANUARY  16. 

IRRORI  NOMEN   VIRTUS   POSUISSET   HONESTVM. 

HOR.  SAT.  in.  i,  IB-  I.  VER.  41, 
MISCONDUCT  SCREEN'D  BEHIND  A  SPECIOUS  NAME. 


M«.    SP1CTATO*, 

I  Hope  you  have  philofophy  enough 
to  be  capable  of  bearing  the  men- 
tion of  your  faults.  Your  papers  which 
regard  the  fallen  part  of  the  fair-Ax, 
are,  I  think,  written  with  an  indelicacy 
which  makes  them  unworthy  to  be  in- 
ferted  in  the  writings  of  a  moralilt  who 
knows  the  world.  1  cinnot  allow  th.it 
you  are  at  liberty  to  obferve  upon  the 
scions  of  mankind  with  the  trcc>Kjin 
which  you  lecm  to  refolve  upon;  at  Icatt 
if  you  do  ib,  you  fliould  take  along 


with  you  the  diftinftion  of  mariners  of 
the  world,  according  to  the  qua. 
way  of  life  of  the  pcrfoiu 
A  man  *.,f  l-tfJing-  i;  i  mif- 

foiuine  PMic.hg   l;».i:es,  \vithout   / 
it  the  molt  terrible  aljcft   it  car. 
and  this  ter.dernefs    towards    ti 
much  more  to   be  prefcrved  wl-. 
Iju-ak  of  vicv-s.     All  mar.kimi  :u\ 

•  i,  tlvtr  cm-  is  be  taken,  in  th.ni-s 
to  which  all  n;c 
ticn  what  concerns  one  in  ' 

difgu/.  Thus  to 
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rich  man  cT  the  indigence  of  a  kinfman 
of  his,  or  abruptly  inform  a  virtuous 
woman  of  the  laple  of  one  who  until 
then  was  in  the  Came  degree  of  efteem 
with  herfelf,  is  in  a  kind  involving 
each  of  them  in  fome  participation  of 
thofe  difad vantages.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
peeled  from  every  writer,  to  treat  his 
argviment  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  moll 
proper  to  entertain  the  fort  of  readers  to 
tvhom  his  diicourfe  is  directed.  It  is 
not  neceilary  when  you  write  to  the  tea- 
table,  that  you  mould  draw  vices  which 
carry  all  the  horror  of  fhame  and  con- 
tempt; if  you  paint  an  impertinent  fclf- 
love,  an  artful  glance,  an  aflumed  com- 
plexion, you  lay  all  which  you  ought 
to  fuppofe  they  can  be  poflibly  guilty  of. 
When  you  talk  with  this  limitation, 
vou  behave  yourfeif  to  as  that  vou  may 
ex  peel  others  in  converfation  may  fe- 
cond  your  raillery;  but  when  you  do  it 
in  a  ttile  which  every  body  elie  forbears 
in  refpeft  to  their  quality,  they  have  an 
tai'y  remedy  in  forbearing  to  road  you, 
and  hearing  no  more  of  their  faults.  A 
m.m  that  is  now  and  then  guilty  of  an 
intemperance  is  not  to  be  called  a 
drunkard;  but  the  rule  of  polite  rail- 
lery, is  to  fpeak  of  a  man's  faults  as  if 
you  loved  him.  Ot  this  nature  is  what 
v.as  faid  by  (. \clar-.  when  one  was  rail- 
irg  with  an  uncourtly  vehemence,  and 
broke  out* — '  Wh.it  mud  we  call  him 
*  wha  was  taken  in  an  intrigue  with 
*'  another  man's  wife''  Caefar  anfWred 
.ravely — '  A  carcleis  fellow/  This 
was  at  once  a  reprimand  for  fpeaking  of 
a  -.rime  which  in  thole  days  had  not  the 
abhorrence  attending  it  as  it  ought,  as 
well  as  in  intimation  that  all  intenipe- 
vatc  behaviour  before  fuperiors  lofes  it's 
aim,  by  ace u fin g  in  a  method  unlit  for 
the  audience.  A  word  to  the  wife.  All 
I  mean  here  to  fay  to  you  is,  that  the 
molt  free  perlbiv  or"  qxulity  can  go  no 
further  than  being  a  kind  woman;  and 
you  mould  never  fay  of  a  man  of  figure 
wo1,  fe,  than  that  he  knows  the  world. 
1  am,  Sir,  your  molr  humble  fervant, 
FRANCIS  COURTLY. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  a  woman  of  an  unfpotted  reputa- 
•*•  tion,  and  know  nothing  I  have  ever 
<!one  which  mould  encourage  fuch  infb- 
lence;  but  here  was  one  the  other  day, 
and  he  was  drelfed  like  a  gentleman  too, 
who  took  the  liberty  to  name  the  words, 


Lufty  Fellow,  in  my  prefenee.    I 
not   but  you  will  relent  it  in  ben;. 
Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

CELIA. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

Y  OU  lately  put  oat  a  dreadful  paper, 
•*•  wherefn  you  promife  a  full  account 
of  the  fhte  of  criminal  love;  and  call  all 
the  fair  who  have  tranfgrefled  in  that 
kind  by  one  very  rude  name  which  I  do 
not  care  to  repeat :  but  I  defire  to  know 
of  you  whether  I  am  or  I  am  not  one  of 
thofe?  My  cafe  is  as  follows.  I  am 
kept  by  an  old  bachelor,  who  took  me 
fo  young,  that  I  knew  not  how  he  came 
by  me:  he  is  a  bencher  of  one  of  the 
inns  of  Court,  a  very  gay  healthy  old 
man  j  which  is  a  very  lucky  thing  for 
him,  who  has  been,  he  tells  me,  a 
fcowrer,  a  fcamperer,  a  breaker  of  win- 
dows, and  invader  of  conlrables,  in  the 
days  of  yore,  when  all  dominion  ended 
with  the  day,  and  males  and  females 
met  helter  fkelter,  apd  the  fcowercr? 
drove  before  them  all  who  pretended  to 
keep  up  order  or  rule  to  the  interruption 
of  love  and  honour.  This  is  his  way 
of  talk,  for  he  is  very  gay  when  he  vifits 
me;  but  as  his  former  knowledge  of 
the  town  has  alarmed  him  into  an  in- 
vincible iealbufy,  he  keeps  me  in  a  pair 
of  flippers,  neat  bodice,  warm  petti- 
coats, and  my  own  hair  woven  in  ring- 
lets, after  a  manner,  he  fays,  he  re- 
members. I  am  not  miftrefs  of  one 
farthing  of  money,  but  have  all  necef- 
faries  provided  for  me,  under  the  guard 
of  one  who  procured  for  him  while  he 
had  any  defires  to  gratify.  I  know  no- 
thing of  a  wench's  life,  but  the  reputa- 
tion of  it  i  I  have  a  natural  voice,  and  a 
pretty  untaught  ftep  in  dancing*  His 
manner  is  to  bring  an  old  fellow  who 
has  been  his  feivant  from  his  youth, 
and  is  grey  headed:  this  man  makes  on, 
the  violin  a  certain  jiggi/h  noife  to  which 
1  dance,  and  when  that  is  over  I  fmg  to 
him  lome  loofe  air  that  has  more  wan- 
tonneis  than  mulic  in  it.  Yon  mtift 
have  teen  a  Itrange  windowed  houfe  near 
Hyde  Park,  wh?ch  is  fo  bin  It  that  ro 
one  can  look  out  of  any  of  the  apart- 
ments; my  rooms  are  after  that  manner, 
and  I  never  fee  man,  woman,  or  child, 
but  in  company  with  the  two  perfons 
above-mentioned.  He  fends  me  in  all 
the  books,  pamphlets,  plays,  operas, 
and  fongs  that  come  out  j  and  his  in- 
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.1  in   me  as  a  woman,  is  to 
.er  all  his  old  animus  m  in 

..,    lay  «  tlie 

*  time-  :illl  inc 

to  he  lure  to  follow  the  directions  of  my 
•.oned  lady) 
want.     The  tiuth  of 
,    I  fuppoie,  that  I  was 
i  junpolc  \\f  diil  not  know  he 
mould  be  unfit  for  when  I  came  to  years. 
Sii,  what  I  alk  of  you,  as  a  ca- 
fiiift,  is  to  tell  me  how  far  in  thefe  cir- 
curultanccs  I  am  innocent,  though  fub- 
miltivej  he  guilty,  though  impotent? 
I  am,  Sir,  your  conltant  reader, 

PUCELLA. 


TO  THE  MAN  CALLED  THE  STLC- 

TATOR. 
TRIE  Nn, 

•pORASMUCHasatthebirthofthy 
•*•  labour,  thou  didlt:  promifeupon  thy 
w<  rd,  that  letting  alone  the  vanities  that 
do  abound,  thou  won  ullt  only  endeavour 
to  itrcngtheu  the  crooked  morals  of  this 


our  Babylon,   I  prwr   rrrdit  to  t! 
fpt-rclu-s,   and  adn 

houicj  for  the  edification  of  m 

T-ibitha,   and  to  M:    rud  •!. 
the  wife  of  mybolbm  might  ; 
by.     But  alas!  my  friend,    . 
thou  art  a  liar,  and  that  the  tiuth 
in  thee;  elfe  why  didft  thou  in  a 
which  thou  didft  lately  put  forth, 
mention  of  thole  vain  coverings  for  the 
head  ,  of  our  females,  which  thou  lovtft 
to  liken  unto  tulips,  and  which  ai 
Iv  fpruni;  up  among  us?   Nay,  why  dicilt 
thou  make  mention   of  them  in  fuch  a 
feeming,  as  if  thou  didlt  approve  the 
invention,  infomuch  that  my  daughter 
Tabitha  heginmth  to  wax  wanton,  and 
to  lull  after  thefe  foolifli  vanities?  Sure- 
ly thou  dolt  fee  with  the  eyes  of  the  flefh. 
Verily  therefore,  unlefs  thou  doft  !, 
ly  amend  and  leave  off  following  thine 
own  imaginations,  I  will  leave  on  thee. 
Thy  friend  as   hereafter  thou  dolt  de- 
mean th)felf, 
T  HEZEKIAH  BROADBRIM. 


CCLXXVII.     THURSDAY,    JANUARY    17. 


•——FAS   EST   IT    AB   HOSTE    POCERT. 

OVID.  MET.  LIB.  iv.  VER. 

RECEIVE    INSTRUCTION  KROM   AN    ENEMY. 


IPrefume  I  need  not  inform  the  polite 
part  of  my  readers,  that  before  our 
correfpondence  with  France  was  unhap- 
pily interrupted  by  the  war,  our  ladies 
had  all  their  faflilons  from  thence  j 
which  the  milliners  took  care  to  furnilh 
them  with  by  means  of  a  jointed  baby, 
that  came  regularly  over  once  a  month, 
habited  after  the  manner  of  the  molt 
eminent  toafts  in  Paris. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  even  in 
the  hotteft  timejpf  the  war,  the  lex  made 
feveral  efforts,  and  railed  large  contri- 
butions towards  the  importation  of  this 
wooden  Madamoilelle. 

Whether  the  vellel  they  fct  out  was 
loft  or  taken,  or  whether  if  *  cargo  was 
feized  on  by  the  officers  of  the  cullom- 
boufe  as  a  piece  of  contraband  goods,  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn;  it  is, 
however,  certain,  their  fir  ft  attempts  were 
without  fuccefs,  to  the  no  fmall  difap- 
pointment  of  our  whole  female  world; 
but  as  their  conltancy  and  application, 
in  .a  matter  of.  fo  great  importance,  can 


never  be  fufficiently  commended,  I  un 
glad  to  find,  that  in  fpite  of  all  oppo- 
fition,  they  have  at  length  carried  tiu-it 
point,  of  which  I  received  advice  by  the 
two  following  letters. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  fo  great  a  lover  of  whatever  is 
•*•  French,  that  I  lately  dilcaided  an 
humble  admirer,  becaule  he  neither 
fpoke  that  tongue,  nor  drank  claret.  I 
have  long  bewailed,  in  fecret,  the  cala- 
mities of  my  lex  during  the  war,  m 
all  which  time  we  have  laboured  undtr 
the  inlupportable  inventions  of  Englifh 
tirewomen,  who,  though  they  iome- 
tiuu-s  copy  indifferently  well,  can 
compofe  with  that  g  ml  they  do  in 
France. 

I  was  aim r ft  in  defpair  of  ever  more 
feeing  a  model  ii>'in  that  dear  COU 
when  laft  Sunday  1  «.\u heard  a  lad\  in 
the  next    pew  to  me,  whin    . 
that  at  the  Seven -Stars  in  King  Street, 
Covcr.t  Garden,    there   was    a    "• 
j  X  z  m< 
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moifelle  completely   drerfed  juft    come 
Jivm  Paris. 

I  was  in  the  utmoft  impatience  during 
t  ic  remaining  part  of  the  fervice;  and  as 
foon  as  ever  it  was  over,  having  learnt 
the  milliner's  addrefle,  I  went  directly 
to  her  houfe  in  King  Street,  but  was 
told  that  the  French  lady  was  at  a  per- 
fon  of  quality's  in  Pall  Mall,  and  would 
not  be  back  again  until  very  late  that 
night.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  re- 
new my  vifit  early  this  morning,  and 
had  then  a  full  view  of  the  dear  moppet 
from  head  to  foot. 

You  cannot  imagine,  worthy  S:r, 
how  ridiculoufly  I  find  we  have  all 
been  miffed  up  during  the  war,  and 
how  infinitely  the  French  drefs  excels 
ours. 

The  mantua  has  no  leads  in  the 
fleeves,  and  I  hope  we  ar«  not  lighter 
than  the  French  ladies,  fo  as  to  want  that 
kind  of  ballaftj  the  petticoat  has  nowrnb- 
bone,  but  fits  with  an  air  altogether  gal- 
Hntand  clegage:  the  coiffure  is  inexprelTI- 
bly  pretty,  and  in  fhort,  the  whole  drefs 
has  a  thoufand  beauties  in  it,  which  I 
would  not  have  as  yet  made  too  public. 

I  thought  nt,  however,  <o  give  this 
notice,  that  you  may  not  be  furprifed 
at  my  appearing  a  la  mode  dc  Paris  on 
the  next  birth-night.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
h'ujiibie  lei' van  t, 

TERAMINTA. 

Within  an  hour  after  I  had  read  this 
.  I  received  another  from  the  owner 
of  the  puppet. 


/^\N  Saturday  laft,  being  the  nth  in- 
ftant,  "there  arrived  at  my  houfe  in 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  a  French 
baby  for  the  year  1712.  I  have  taken 
the  utmoft  care  to  have  her  dreffed  by 
the  moft  celebrated  tire- women  and 
mantua-  makers  in  Paris,  and  do  not 
find  that  I  have  any  reafon  to  be  ibrry 
for  the  ex  pence  I  have  been  at  in  her 
cioaths  and  importation:  however,  as 
I  know  no  perfon  who  is  fogood  a  judge 
of  drefs  as  yourfeif,  if  you  pleafe  to  call 
at  my  houfe  in  your  way  to  the  city, 
and  take  a  view  of  her,  I  promife  to 
amend  whatever  you  /hall  difapprovein 
your  next  paper,  "before  I  exhibit  her  as 
a  pattern  to  the  public.  I  am,  Sir, 
vour  molt  humble  admirer,  and  moft 
:iit  fervant, 

BETTY  CROSS-STITC-H. 


As  I  am  willing  to  do  any  thing  In 
reafon  for  the  fervice  of  my  country, 
women,  and  had  much  rather  prevent 
faults  than  find  fhem,  I  went  lalt  night 
to  the  houfe  of  the  above-mentioned 
Mrs.  Crofs-ftitch.  As  foon  as 'I  en- 
tered, the  maid  of  the  mop,  who,  I 
fuppofe,  was  prepared  for  my  coming, 
without  aflcing  me  any  queftions,  in- 
troduced me  to  the  little  damfel,  and 
ran  away  to  call  hermiftrefs. 

The  puppet  was  drefled  in  a  cherry - 
coloured  gown  and  petticoat,  with  a 
(hort  working  apron  over  it,  which  dif- 
covered  her  fliape  to  the  moft  advantage. 
Her  hair  was  cut  and  divided  very 
prettily,  with  feveral  ribbons  ftuck  up 
and  down  in  it.  The  milliner  afTured 
me,  that  her  complexion  was  fuch  as 
was  worn  by  all  the  ladies  of  the  bed 
fafhion  in  Paris.  Her  head  was  ex- 
tremely high,  on  which  fubjecl  having 
long  iince  declared  my  fentiments,  I 
mall  fay  nothing  more  to  it  at  prefent. 
I  was  alfo  offended  at  a  fmall  patch  (he 
wore  on  her  breaft,  which  I  cannot  fup- 
pofe is  placed  there  with  any  good 
defign . 

Her  necklace  was  of  an  immoderate 
length,  being  tied  before  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  two  ends  hung  down 
to  her  girdle 5  but  whether  thefe  fupply 
the  place  of  killing- ftrings  in  our  ene- 
my's country,  and  whether  our  British 
ladies  have  any  occafion  for  them,  I 
(hall  leave  to  their  ferious  confideration. 
After  having  obferved  the  particulars 
of  her  drefs,  as  I  was  taking  a  view  of 
it  altogether,  the  (hop-maid,  who  is  a 
pert  wench,  told  me  that  MadamoifeUe 
had  fomething  very  curious  in  the  tying 
of  her  garters;  but  as  I  pay  due  reipe& 
eren  to  a  pair  of  fticks  when  they  are 
wnder  petticoats,  I  did  not  examine  into 
that  particular. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  was  well  enough 
pleafed  with  the  appearance  of  this  gay 
lady,  and  the  more  fo  becaufe  me  was 
not  talkative,  a  quality  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  the  reft  of  her  country, 
women. 

As  I  was  taking  my  leave,  the  mil- 
liner farther  informed  me,  that  with  the 
afiiftaKce  of  a  watch-maker,  who  was 
her  neighbour,  and  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Powel,  (he  had  alfo  contrived  another 
puppet,  which  by  the  help  of  feveral 
little  fprings  to  be  wound  up  within  it, 
could  move  all  it's  limbs,  and  that  (he 
had  lent  it  over  to  her  correluondent  in, 
Paris  to  be  taught  the  various  leanings 

and 
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ttid  Tiemlings   of  thr  hcrvl,  the  i 
oi    the   boibm,    t!ie    courtdl-y    :i; 

.-,  the  genteel  trip,   and  the  agree  - 
they  ai-e  now  practilcd  at  the 
courr  of  Trance. 

added  ih.it  (\\e   hoped  flic  might 
1     upon    hnving  my    enc<.  • 
as  loon  as  it  arrived  j  but  as  this 


petition  oi 

I 

witho' 
way    to    V, 

wbiihout    whole   advi       I 
municate  any  th»:.  i 

nature. 


CCLXXVI1I.     FRIDAY,    JANUARY    18. 

— — —  81RMONEI   EGO  MALLEM 

RiPENTES   PER   HUMUM— —          .,  _ 

HoR.  EP.  T.     MR.  1.    VFR. 

I   RATHER    CHOOSE  A  LOW   AND   CREEPING    STILE. 


MR.   SFECTATOR, 
SI«, 

YOUR  having  done  con  fiderahle  fer- 
in  this  great  city,  by  rectify- 
ing the  dilbrders  oF  families,  and  fever.il 
wives  having  preferred  your  advice  and 
directions  to  thofe  of  their  hufbands, 
emboldens  me  to  apply  to  you  at  this 
time.  I  am  a  (hop-keeper,  and  though 
but  a  young  man,  I  find  by  experience 
that  nothing  but  the  utmoit  diligence 
both  or  hulband  and  wife,  among  trad- 
ing people,  can  keep  affairs  in  any  tolera- 
ble order.  My  wife  at  the  beginning  of 
our  cllablilhinent  fliewed  heileif"  \\-i\- 
ailliting  to  me  in  my  bulinefs  as  much  as 
could  lie  in  her  way,  and  I  have  realbn 
to  lv  lieve  it  was  with  her  inclination; 
but  of  late  (he  has  got  acquainted  with  a 
fchoolman,  who  values  himfelf  for  his 
knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
JL-  entertains  hex*  frequently  in  the  mop 
with  difcourfes  of  the  beauties  and  ex- 
cellencies of  that  language;  and  repeats 
to  her  leveral  paflages  out  of  the  Greek 
poets,  wherein  he  tells  her  there  is  un- 
1'peakable  harmony  and  agreeable  founds 
thatall  other  languages  are  wholly  unac- 
qxiainted  with.  He  has  fo  infatuated 
her  with  his  jargon,  that  inttead  of 
xifmg  her  former  diligence  m  the  fhbp, 
flic  now  neglects  the  affairs  of  the  houfe, 
and  is  wholly  taken  up  with  her  tutor  in 
learning  by  heart  i'craps  of  Greek, 
which  rtie  vents  upon  all  occalions. 
She  told  me  Ibme  days  ago,  that 
whereas  I  ufr  Ibme  Latin  infcrip- 
tious  in  my  (hop,  /he  adviled  me  with  a 
great  deal  of  concern  to  have  them 
changed  into  Greek  5  it  being  a  language 
lei's  underftood,  would  be  more  con- 
formable to  the  myftery  of  my  profellion ; 


that  our  good  friend  would  be  affilting 
to  us  in  this  work;  and  that  a  certain 
faculty  of  gentlemen  would  find 
lelves  fo  much  obliged  to  me,  that 
they  would  infallibly  make  my  fortune*, 
in  mort,  her  frequent  importunities  up* 
on  this  and  other  impertinences  of  the 
like  nature  make  me  very  nnenfv;  and 
if  your"  remonhVances  have  ro  moie 
efFecl  upon  h  -r  than  mine,  I  mn  afraid 
I  (hall  be  obliged  to  ruin  my'e  f  to  pro- 
cure her  a  fettlement  at  Oxford  with  her 
tutor,  for  me  is  already  too  mad  for  Bed- 
lam. Now,  Sir,  you  fee  the  danger  m\r 
family  is  expofed  to,  and  the  likelil 
my  wife's  becoming  both  tronl'i :  n;i.t  ;irij 
ulelefs,  unlefs  her  leading  herli-lr  in  your 
paper  may  make  her  reflect.  Si: 
very  learned  that  I  cannot  pretend  by 
word  of  mouth  to  argue  with  her.  She 
laughed  out  at  your  ending  a  paper  in. 
Gixek,  and  laid  it  was  a  hint  to  women 
of  literature,  and  very  civil  not  to  I 
late  it  to  expofe  them  to  the  vulgar. 
You  fee  how  it  is  with,  Sir,  your  hum- 
ble lervant. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

JF  you  have  that  humanity  and  com- 
paflfion  in  your  nature  that  vou  take 
fuch  pains  to  make  one  think  you 
you  will  not  deny  your  advice  to  a  di«- 
trefled  damfel,  who  intends  to  be  de- 
termined by   your  judgment  in  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  to   her.     Y.  u 
mult  knew  then,  there  is  an  agreeahl- 
young  fellow,  to  whofc  perfon,  wit,  nnd 
humour,  no  body  mikes  any  objection, 
th  it  prrtends  to  have  been  long  i:, 
with    me.     To  this  I  mult  add. 
ther  it  proceeds  from  the  v;u 
nature,  or  the  feeming  fmccrity  of  my 

lover, 
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lover,  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  I 
verily  believe  he  has  a  real  value  for  me ; 
which  if  true,  you  will  allow  may  juftly 
augment  his  merit  with  his  millrefs.  In 
fhort,  I  am  fo  fenfible  of  his  good  qua- 
lities, and  what  I  owe  to  his  paflion, 
lhat  I  think  I  could  fooner  refolve  to 
givr  up  my  liberty  to  him  than  any  body 
elfe,  were  there  not  an  objection  to  be 
made  to  his  fortunes,  in  regard  they  do 
not  anfwer  the  utmoit  mine  may  expeft, 
aud  are  not  fufrkient  to  fecure  me  from 
undergoing  the  reproachful  phrafe,  fo 
commonly  uft-J,  that  flie  has  played  the 
tool.  Now,  though  I  am  one  of  thofe 
-  ho  heartily  del  pile  equipage,  dia- 
monds, and  a  coxcomb,  yet  iince  fuch 
oppoirte  notions  from  mine  prevail  in 
riie  world,  even  amongil  the  beft,  and 
iiich  as  are  efteemed  the  molt  prudent 
people,  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to 
refolve  upon  incurring  the  cenlure  of 
thofe  v/ile  folks,  which  lam  coni'cious 
I  (hall  do,  if  when  I  enter  into  a  mar- 
ried ftate,  I  diicover  a  thought  beyond 
that  of  equalling,  if  not  advancing  my 
fortunes.  Under  this  difficulty  I  now 
labour,  wot  being  in  the  katt  deter- 
mined whether  I  ihall  be  governed  by 
the  vain  world,  and  the  frequent  ex- 
amples I  meet  with,  or  hearken  to  the 
of  my  lover,  and  the  motions  I 
find  in  my  heart  in  favour  of  him.  Sir, 
your  opinion  and  advice  in  this  affair, 
is  the  only  thing  1  know  can  turn  the 
balance;  and  which  I  earneftly  entreat 
I  may  receive  foon;  for  until  I  have 
your  thoughts  upon  it,  I  am  engaged 
not  to  give  my  fwain  a  final  dif- 
charge. 

Befides  the  particular  obligation  you 
will  lay  on  me,  by  giving  this  lubjec't 
room  in  one  of  your  papers,  it  is  poi- 
fible  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  fome  others  of 
my  iex,  who  will  be-as  grateful  for  the 
rayour  as,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

FLORINDA. 


P.  S.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  T  am 
married  to  him  already,  but  pray  fay 
ibmething  to  juftify  me. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*yO\J  will  forgive  us  profeffors  of 
"*•  mufic  if  we  make  a  fecond  appli- 
cation to  you,  in  order  to  promote  our 
dtfign  of  exhibiting  entertainments  of 
mufic  in  York  Buildings.  It  is  induf- 
trioufly  infmuated  that  our  intention  j& 
to  deftroy  operas  in  general,  but  we  beg 
of  you  to  jnfcrt  this  plain  explanation 
of  ourlelves  in  your  yaper.  Our  pur- 
pofc  is  only  to  improve  our  -circuni- 
ihmces,  by  improving  the  art  which  we 
profefs.  We  fee  it  utterly  deftroyed  at 
prefeut,  and  as  we  were  the  perfons  who 
introduced  operas,  we  think  it  a  ground. 
Ids  imputation  that  we  fhould  let  up 
againft  the  opera  itfelf.  What  we  pre- 
tend to  aflert  is,  that  the  fongs  of  diffe- 
rent authors  injudiciouily  put  together, 
and  a  fWeign  tone  and  manner  which 
are  expecled  in  every  thing  now  per- 
formed amongft  us,  has  put  mufic  itlelf 
to  a  itand j  inlbmuch  that  the  ears  of  the 
people  cannot  now  be  entertained  with 
any  thing  but  what  has  an  impertinent 
gaiety,  without  any  juit  Jpirit,  or  a  lan« 
guifliment  of  notes,  without  any  paflion 
or  common  fenfe.  We  hope  thofe  per- 
fons of  fenfe  and  quality  who  have  done 
us  the  honour  to  fubfcribe,  will  not  be. 
amamed  ot  their  patronage  towards  us, 
and  not  receive  impreffions  that  patron- 
ifingus  is  being  for  or  againft  the  opera, 
but  truiy  promoting  their  own  diverfions 
in  a  more  juft  and  elegant  manner  than 
has  been  hitherto  performed.  We  are, 
Sir,  your  moft  humble  fervants, 

THOMAS  CLAYTON. 

NICOLINO  HAYM. 

CHARLES  DIEUPART. 

There  will  be  no  performances  in 
York  Buildings  until  after  that  of  the 
fubfcription. 

T 
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tlT.    KNOWS   WHAT   1K1T    TltriTS   FACH  CHARACTER. 


Wive  already  taken  a  g 
furvey  of  the  table  ami  . 

-.diie   Loll.     The 
parts  which    remain   to    lx-  conll 
according  to    Anltotl'-'s   method,    aie 
the  lentiments  and  language.     K 

•jpor.  the  tirlt  of  their,  I  mull  ad- 

• 
' 
;    on  thrit   ioui  kvual  heads,  to 

uticular  intlanct.sout  of  the  poem 
which  is  now  before  us  of  beaut  i 
imperfections  which  may  be  obietvcd 
wnder  each  of  them,    as  allb  of  fuch 

[particulars  as  may  not  pioperly 
fall  under  any  of  them.  This  I  thought 
tir  ro  piemili ,  that  the  reader  may  not 

•oo  haltilyof  this  piece  ofcriticitin, 
or  look  upon  it  as  imperfect,  before  he 

ne  whole  extent  of  it. 
I'enrimenrs  in  an  epic  poem  nre 
the  thoughts  and   behaviour  which  the 
author  alcribes  to  the  perfons  whom  he  in- 
trodi  Mill  when  they  nre  con- 

formable to  the  characters  of  the  feveral 
jicribn*.  The  fentiments  have  likewife 
a  relation  to  things  as  well  as  perfons, 
and  are  then  perfect  when  they  are  fuch 
as  are  adapted  to  the  fubjeft.  If  in  ei- 
ther of  thefe  cafes  the  poet  endeavours 
to  argue  or  explain,  to  magnify  or  di- 
minifh,  to  raife  love  or  hatred,  pity  or 
terror,  or  any  other  paifion,  we  ought 
to  confider  whether  the  fentiments  he 
makes  ufe  of  are  proper  for  thole  ends. 
Homer  is  cenfured  by  the  critics  for  hi* 
<lefc&  as  to  this  particular  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyifey,  though 
at  the  fame  time  thole,  who  have  treated 
this  great  poet  with  candour,  have  at- 
tributed this  defect  to  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  age, 
and  not  of  Hmiier,  if  there  wants  that 
delicacy  in  lome  of  his  fentiments,  which 
now  appears  in  the  works  of  men  of  a 
much  inferior  genius.  Belidcs,  if  there 
areblemilhes  in  any  particular  thoughts, 
there  is  an  infinite  beauty  in  the  greatelt 
part  of  them.  In  Hunt,  if  there  are 
many  poets  who  would  not  have  fallen 


into  the  rneanncfs  of  fome  of  hi< 

i  ii.iftt 

[.to  the  great  nc-fs  of  otlin 
£tl   has  excelled  all  others  in   th 
pricty  of  his  feutimerts.     Miltor, 
likcvufe  very  nnuh  in   tins   parti 
nor  mutt  we  omit  one  con  liberation  which 
adds  to  his  honour  ar..i 
rutr  and  Virgil  introductd  \» 
cliaractei  s  are  commonly  known  r*nong 
men,  ami  nich  :is   arc  to   be   i>» 
either  in  hiltory,or  in  ovdinm 
tion.   Milton's chara6ttrs,  n 
lie  out  of  nature,  and  were  to  be  fornud 
purely  by  his  own  invention,     h 
a  greater  genius  m  Shakel'peare  to  liavr 
tlrawn    his   raivkm,   than  his  I! 
or  Julius  Cjcfiir:  the  one  was  to  be  lup- 
plted  out  ot  his  own  imagination,  where- 
as the  other  might  have   been    formed 
upon  tradition,  hiftory,  and  oblcrvnion. 
It  was  much  eaficr,  therefore,  for  .Ho- 
mer to  find  piop'-i  fentiments  for  an  nf- 
fembly  of  Grecian  generals,    than  for 
Milton  to  diverfify  his  infernal  auiiicil 
with  proper  characters,  and  infptrethem 
with  a  variety  of  fentiments.    The  kms 
of  Dido  and  ^neas  are  only  CGJ 
what  has  pafled  bt-tween  other  perfons. 
Adsrn   and  Eve,  before  the  fall, 
different  fpccies  from  that  of  mankind, 
who  are  defcended  from  them ;  and  none 
but  a  poet  of  the  moli  unbounded  in- 
vention, and  the  molt  exqutfite  judg- 
ment, could  have  filled  their  converfation 
and  behaviourwith  fj  many  aj>t  circum- 
fiances  durirg  their  ihiteof  innocence. 

Nor  is  it  fufficient  tor  sn  epic  pccm 
to  be  filled  with  liich  thoughts  ns  are 
natural,  unlefs  it  abound  allb  with 
fuch  ns  ari'  lublime.  Virgil  in-  this 
particular  falls  Hiort  of  Homer.  He 
has  not  indeed  fo  many  thoughts  that 
are  low  and  vulgar;  but  at  the  fame 
time  has  not  fo  many  thoughts  that 
are  fublime  and  noble.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  Viigil  ffldom  life*  into  very 
aftoni/hing  fentiments,  where  he  is  not 
find  by  the  In  id.  He  every  where 
charms  and  plcaics  us  by  the  k  . 

hit 
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his  own  genius ;  hut  feldom  elevates  and 
tranfports  vis  where  he  does  not  fetch  his 
hints  from  Homer. 

Milton's  chief  talent,  and  indeed  his 
<iiftingui(hing  excellence,  lies  inthefu- 
fclimity  of  his  thoughts.  There  are 
ethers  of  the  moderns  who  rival  him  in 
every  other  part  of  poetry;  hut  in  the 
greatnefs  of  his  fentiments  he  triumphs 
over  all  the  potts  both  modern  and  an- 
cient, Hamsr  only  excepted.  It  is  im- 
jioliihie  for  the  imagination  of  man  to 
it-lend  itfelf  with  greater  ideas,  than 
tho'b  which  he  has  laid  together  in  his 
fisit,  fecond,  and  fixth  books.  The 
feventh,  which  d.-lcribes  the  creation  of 
the  world,  is  likewife  wonderfully  fu- 
blime,  though  not  fo  apt  to  ftir  up  emo- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  norcon- 
fequently  fo  perfect  in  the  epic  way  of 
writing,  becaufe  it  is  filled  with  lefs 
a&ion.  Let  the  judicious  reader  com- 
pare what  Longinus  has  obfcrvcd  on  fe- 
veral  p:tii;iges  in  Homer,  and  he  will 
find  parallels  for  molt  of  them  in  the 
Paradife  Loll. 

From  what  has  been  (aid  we  may  in- 
fer, that  as  there  arc  two  kinds  of  fen- 
timents, the  natural  and  the  fuhlime, 
*vh:ch  are  always  to  be  pmfued  in  an 
heroic  poem,  there  are  alfo  two  kinds 
of  thoughts  which  are  carefully  to  be 
avoided.  The  firft  are  fuch  as  are  af- 
fefted  and  unnatural;  the  fecond  fuch 
as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  As  for  the 
firft  kind  of  thoughts,  we  meet  with  lit- 
tle or  nothing  that  is  like  them  in  Virgil : 
he  has  none  of  thofe  trifling  points  and 
puerilities  that  are  fo  often  to  be  met 
with  in  Ovid,  none  of  the  epigrammatic 
turns  of  Lucan,  none  of  thofe  fwelling 
fentiments  which  are  fo  frequent  in 
Statins  and  Claudian,  none  of  thofe 
mixed  embellimments  of  Taflb.  Every 
thing  is  juft  and  natural.  His  fenti- 
ments fhew  that  he  had  a  perfect  infight 
into  human  nature,  and  that  he  knew 
every  thing  which  was  the  moil  proper 
to  aflfecl  it. 

Mr.  Dryden  has  in  fome  places, 
which  I  may  hereafter  take  notice  of, 
inifreprefented  Virgil's  way  of  thinking 
as  to  this  particular,  in  the  tranflation 
he  has  given  us  of  the  ./Eneid.  I  do 
not  remember  that  Homer  any  where 
falls  into  the  faults  above-mentioned, 
which  were  indeed  the  falle  refinements 
of  later  ages.  Milton,  ,it  muft  be  con- 
,  has  fom.etimes  erred  in  this  re- 
,  as  I  (ball  ftiew  more  at  large  in 


another  paper;  though  confidering 
aH  the  poets  of  the  age  in  which  he  writ 
were  infecled  with  this  wrong  way  of 
thinking,  he  is  rather  to  be  admired  that 
he  did  not  give  more  into  it,  than  that 
he  did  fometimes  comply  with  the  vi- 
cious tafte  which  dill  prevail*  fo  mucli 
among  modern  writers. 

But  fince  feveral  thoughts  may  be  na- 
tural which  are  low  and  grovelling,  an 
epic  poet  fhould  not  only  avoid  fuch  fen- 
timents as  are  unnatural  or  aftec\ed,  but 
alfo  fuch  as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  Ho- 
mer has  opened  a  great  field  of  raillery 
to  men  of  more  delicacy  than  greatneis 
of  genius,  by  the  homelinefs  of  fome  of 
his  fentiments.  But,  as  I  have  before 
faid,  thefe  are  rather  to  be  imputed  to 
the  fimplicity  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived;  to  which  I  may  alfo  add,  of  that 
which  he  defcribed,  than  to  any  imper- 
fection m  that  divine  poet.  Zoilus, 
among  the  ancients,  and  Monfieur  Per- 
rault,  among  the  moderns,  pufhed  their 
ridicule  very  far  upon  him,  on  account 
ot  fome  fuch  fentiments.  There  is  no 
blemifh  to  be  obferved  in  Virgil  under 
this  head,  and  but  a  very  few  in  Milton. 

I  fhali  give  but  one  inftance  of  this 
impropriety  of  thought  in  Homer,  and 
at  the  iame  time  compare  it  with  an  Jn- 
ftance  of  the  fame  nature,  both  in  Vir- 
gil and  Milton.  Sentiments,  whicli 
raife  laughter,  can  very  feldom  be  ad- 
mitted with  any  decency  into  an  heroic 
poem,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  excite  paf- 
fions  of  a  much  nobler  nature.  Homer, 
however,  in  his  characters  of  Vulcan 
and  Therfites,  in  his  ftory  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  in  his  behaviour  of  Irus,  and 
in  other  paflages,  has  been  obferved  to 
have  lapfed  into  the  burlefque  character, 
and  to  have  departed  from  that  ferious 
air  which  feems  efTential  to  the  magni- 
ficence of  an  epic  poem.  I  remember 
but  one  laugh  in  the  whole  JE.ne\d, 
which  rifes  in  the  fifth  book,  upon  Mo- 
noetes,  where  he  is  reprcfented  as  thrown 
overboard,  and  drying  himfelf  upon  a 
rock.  But  this  piece  of  mirth  is  fo  well 
timed,  that  the  levereft  critic  can  have 
nothing  to  fay  againft  it;  for  it  is  in  th« 
book  of  games  and  diversions,  where 
the  reader's  mind  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
fufficiently  relaxed  for  fuch  an  enter- 
tainment. The  only  piece  of  pleafanrry 
in  Paradife  Loft,  is  where  the  evil  fpirits 
are  defcribed  as  rallying  the  angels  upon 
the  fuccefs  of  their  new-invented  artil- 
lery. This  pailage  I  look  upon  to  be 

the 
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tKe   moft  exceptionable   in    the   whole 

-»  nothing  die  but  :i 

uf  jnms,  and  ihoic  too  very  imlif 
ones. 

i Satan  beheld  their  plight1, 

And  t'i  his  matCi  thus  in  derifion  callM. 
«  O  frrnds,  why  come  not  on  thofc  viclors 

Hjd   ! 

.•••hile  th-y  fierce  were  coming,    and 
'   when  we 
«  Toeutertain  them  fair  with  epen  f 

*  And  bread,   (what  cou-d  we  more  ?)  pro* 

'  pounding  terms 
'  Ofccmpo/ition,  ftraight  they  chang'd  their 

«  minds, 

•  off,  and  into  ftrange  vagaries  fell 
«  As  they  would  dance  :  yet  for  a  dance  they 

«  feem'd 

*  Somewhat  extravagant,  and  wildj  perhapi 


*  For  joy  ot  •  ;  but  I  fuppofe 

ir  propofils  once  .ig/in 
'  We  fhould  compel  them  to  * 

To  whom  thui  Belial  in  like  git, 
m  •' 

*  Leader,  the  tcrmi  we  fent  were  tcrmi  of 

'  wn'fjV'r, 

*  Of  bar/itntcxtt,  and  full  of  force  urg'd 

«  home  $ 

'  Such  at  we  might  perceive  amus'd  tliem  all, 
'   And  Jinmbled  many  :   who  receives  thcnt 

4  Had  nerd  from  head  to  foot  well  underflaitd\ 
'  Not  undei  ft  they  have  brfidet, 

'  They  (hew  us  when  our  Iocs  walk  not 

*  upright.' 
Thus  they  among  themfclves  in  pleafaat 

vein 
Stood  fcoffing— — 
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TO  PLZASr  THE  GREAT  IS  NOT  TH«  SMALLEST  PRAISK. 

CREICH. 


THF  defireof  pbafing  makes  a  man 
agreeable  or  unwelcome  to  thole 
with  whom  he  c 

the  motive  from  which  that  inclination 
;  i  to   flo.v.     It  rn  for 

ilfos  froiii  innate  bene- 
volence, it  never  fails  of  fuccefs ;  if 
from  a  vanity  to  excel,  it's  difappoint- 
inent  is  no  lefs  certain.  What  we  call 
an  agreeable  man,  is  he  who  is  endowed 
with  the  natuinl  bent  to  do  acceptable 
.  from  n  delight  he  takes  in  them 
merely  as  fuch;  and  the  affectation  of 
that  character  is  what  conftitutes  a  fop. 
Under  thefe  leaders  one  may  draw  up 
all  thole  who  make  any  manner  of  fi- 
gure, except  in  dumb  /how.  A  ra- 
tional and  felecl  converfation  is  com- 
pofed  of  perfons,  who  have  the  talent 
of  pleafing  with  delicacy  of  fcntiments 
flawing  from  habitual  chraity  of  thought; 
but  mixed  company  is  frequently  made 
up  of  pretenders  to  fnirth,  and  is  ufu- 
ally  peftcred  with  conlr.rair.fd,  obfcene, 
Jind  painful  witticifms.  Nc\v  and  then 
you  meet  with  a  rmn,  fo  exactly  form- 
ed for  pleafing,  that  it  •  no  matter  what 

doing  or  faying,  that  is   t 
tlur  thire  need  no  manner  of  impoi  tance 
in   it,    to  mnke  him  gain   upon  every 
body  who  hears  or  beholds  him.     This 
felicity  is  not  the  gift  of  nature  only, 


but  muft  be  attended  with  happy  cir- 
cumltnnces,  which  add  a  dignity  to  the 
familiar  buhaviour  which  diitinguifhes 
him  whom  we  call  an  agreeable  man. 
It  is  from  this  that  every  body  loves 
and  eftecms  Polycarpus.  He  is  in  the 
vigour  of  his  age  and  the  gaiety  of  life, 
but  has  palled  through  very  confpicuous 
fcenes  in  it;  though  no  foldier,  he  has 
ihared  the  clanger,  and  acled  with  great 
gallantry  and  generofity  on  a  decifive 
day  of  battle.  To  have  thofc  qualities 
which  only  make  other  men  confpicuous 
in  the  woild  as  it  were  fupernumerary 
to  him,  is  a  circumftance  which  gives 
weight  to  his  mod  indifferent  actions  j 
for  as  a  known  credit  is  ready  cam  to  a 
trader,  fo  is  acknowledged  merit  im- 
mediate diftinction,  ana  ferves  in  the 
place  of  equipage  to  a  gentleman.  This 
renders  Polycarpus  graceful  in  mirth, 
important  in  bufmeis,  and  regarded 
with  love,  in  every  ordinary  occurrence. 
But  not  to  dsvell  upon  characters  which 
have  fuch  particular  recommendations 
to  our  hearts,  let  us  turn  our  thought 
rather  to  the  methods  of  pleafing  which 
muft  carry  men  through  the  world  who 
cannot  pretend  to  fuch  advi: 
Falling  in  with  the  particular  humour 
or  manner  of  ®nt  above  you,  ablt; 
from  the  general  rules  of  good  bcha\i- 
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our,  ia  the  Kfe  of  a  (lave.     A  parafite 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  meanell  ler- 
vant,  but  that  the  footman  hires  him- 
ftlf  for  bodily  labour,  fubjefted  to  go 
and  come  at  the  will  of  his  mafter,  but 
the  other  gives  up  his  very  foul :  he  is 
proftituted  to  fpeak,    and   profeffes  to 
think  after  the  mode  of  him  whom  he 
courts.     This  fervitude  to  a  patron,  in 
*n  honeft  nature,  would  be  more  grier- 
oiis  than   that  of  wearing  his  livery ; 
therefore  we  will  fpeak  of  thole  methods 
only,  which  are  worthy  and  ingenuous. 
The  happy  talent  of  pleafing  either 
thofe  above  you  or  below  you,  feerm  to 
be  wholly  owing  to  the  opinion  they 
have  of  your  fmcerity.     This  quality  is 
to  attend  the  agreeable  man  in  all  the 
aitions  of  his   life;    and  I  think,  there 
need  no  more  be  (aid  in   honour  of  it, 
than  that  it  is  what  forces  the  approba- 
tion  even    of  your  opponents.      The 
guilty  man  has  an  honour  for  the  judge 
who  with  juftice  pronounces  againft  him 
the  fentence  of  death  ittelf.     The  au- 
thor of  the  fentence  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,  was  an  excellent  judge  of  human 
life,  and  parted  his  own  in  company  the 
molt  agreeable  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 
Auguthis  lived  amongft  his  friends  a^  if 
he  had  his  fortune  to  make  in  his  own 
court:    candour  and  affability,  accom- 
panied with  as   much   power  as  ever 
mortal  was  veiled  with,  were  what  made 
him    in   the  utmoft  manner   agreeable 
among  a  fet  of  admirable  men,  who  had 
thoughts  too  high  for  ambition,    and 
views  too  large  to  be  gratified  by  what 
he  could  give  them  in  the  dilpolal  of  an 
empire,  without  the  pleafures   of  their 
mutual  cor. variation.     A  certain  una- 
nimity of  tafte  and  judgment,  which  is 
natural  to  all  of  the  fame  order  in  the 
ipecies,  was  the  band  of  this  fociety; 
and  the  emperor amimed  no  figure  inlt, 
but  wbat  he  thought  was  his  due  from 
his  private  talents  and  qualifications,  as 
they  contributed  to  advance  the  plea- 
lures  ami  fentiments  of  the  company. 

Cunning  people,  hypocrites,  ail  who 
are  but  half  virtuous,  or  half  wife,  are 
incapable  of  tafting  the  refined  plea fu re 
of  inch  an  e<ju;il  company  as  could 
..y  exc.ui'e  the  regard  of  fortune  in 
their  C(>nvetiEtif,n3.  Horace,  in  the 
diicovirlc  iVoni  whence  I  take  the  hint 
of  the  prefrut  {peculation,  lay?  down 
excellent  raits  for  conduft  in  convcr- 
ilition  with  men  of  power;  but  he  fpeak  s 
u  with  au  air  of  enr  who  had  no  need 


of  fuch  an  application  for  any  thing 
which  related  to  himfelf.  It  mews  hr 
underftood  what  it  was  to  be  a  fkilful 
courtier,  by  jult  admonitions  againft 
importunity,  and  fhewing  how  forcible 
it  was  to  fpeak  modeftly  of  your  own 
wants.  There  is  indeed  fomething  fo 
fhamelefs  in  taking  all  opportunities  to 
fpeak  of  your  own  affairs,  that  he  who 
is  guilty  of  it  towards  him  on  whom  he 
depends,  fares  like  the  beggar,  who 
expofes  his  fores,  which  inftead  of  mov- 
ing companion  makes  the  man  he  begs 
of  turn  away  from  the  object. 

I  cannot  tell  what  is  become  of  him, 
but  I  remember  about  fixteen  years  ago 
an  honeil  fellow,  who  fo  juftly  under- 
ftood how  difagreeable  the  mention  cr 
appearance  of  his  wants  would  make 
him,  that  I  have  often  reflected  upon 
him  as  a  counterpart  of  Irus,  whom  I 
have  formerly  mentioned.     This  man, 
whom  I  have  mi/Ted  for  fome  years  in 
my  walks,  and   have  heard  was  fome 
way  employed  about  the  army,  made  it 
a  maxim,  that  good  wigs,  delicate  linen, 
and  a  chearful  air,  were  to  a  poor  de- 
pendent the  fame  that  working-tools  are 
to  a  poor  artificer.     It  was  no  fival!  en- 
tertainment to  me,  who  knew  his  cir- 
cumitances,  to  fee  him,  who  had  fafted 
two  days,    attribute  the  thinnefs  they 
told  him  of  fo  the  violence  of  fome  gal- 
lantries he  had  lately  been  guilty  of. 
The  fkilful  di  ftembler  carried  this  on 
with   the  xitmolt  addrefs;    and  if  any 
fufpecled  his  affairs  were  narrow,  is  was 
attributed  to  indulging  himfelf  in  feme 
fafhionable  vice   rather   than   an  irre- 
proachable  poverty,    which   faved    his 
credit  with  thofe  on  whom  he  depended. 
The  main  art  is  to  be  as  little  trouble- 
fome  as  you  can,  and  make  all  you  hop« 
for  come  rather  as  a  favour  from  your 
patron  than  claim  from  you.     But  I  am 
here  prating  of  what  is  the  method  of 
pleafing  fo  as  to   fucceed  in  the  world, 
when  there  are  crowds  who  have,  in 
city,  town,  court,  and  country,  arrived 
at   confidenbl;?    acqu5firions,    and    yet 
ieem  incapable  of  afting  in  any  conftant 
tenor  of  life,  but  have  gone  on  from 
one •  fuccefsfui  error  to  another:  there- 
fore I  think  I  may  flicrten  this  enquiry 
after  the  method  of  pleafing;  and  as  the 
old  beau  (Hid  10  his  foil,  once  for  all— 
'   P-jy,  Jack,  be  a  fine  gentleman, ^  fo 
may   I,  to  my   reader,  ahridp-e  my  in- 
1tnic\ion$,  and  fintfh  ihs  art  of  pleafing", 
in  a  word — «  Be  rich/ 
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N°CCLXXXI.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  22. 


yCCTOKIBUI   INHIANS   SPIJIANTIA   CONSULIT   KXTA. 

VlRG.   /EN.    IX.     VI*.  64. 

ANXIOUS   THE   KICKING   ENTRAILS  Ht  CONS. 


HAVING  already  given  an  account 
of  the  dilfeclion  of  a  Beau's  Head, 
with  the  Itvcral  difcoveries  made  on  that 
occalion;  I  fliall  here,  according  t 
promife,  enter  upon  the  dilTeftion  of  a 
Coquette's  Heart,  and  communicate  to 
the  public  fueli  particularities  as  we  ob- 
1  in  that  curious  piece  of  anatomy. 

I  fhoul  1  perhaps  have  waved  this  un- 
dertaking, had  not  I  been  put  in  mind 
of  my  promife  by  feveral  of  my  un- 
known correfpondents,  who  aie  wry 
importunate  with  me  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  the  coquette,  as  I  have  already 
done  of  the  beau.  It  is  therefore  in 
compliance  with  the  requeft  of  friends, 
that  I  have  looked  over  the  minutes  of 
my  former  dream,  in  order  to  give  the 
public  an  exaft  relation  of  it,  which  I 
ihall  enter  upon  without  farther  preface. 

Our  operator,  before  he  engaged  in 
this  vifionary  diflettion,  told  us,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  his  art  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  lay  open  the  heart  of  a  co. 
quette,  by  reafon  of  the  many  labyrinths 
and  receHes  which  are  to  be  found  in  it, 
and  which  do  not  appear  in  the  heart  of 
any  other  animal. 

He  defired  us  firft  of  all  to  obferve 
the  pericardium,  or  outward  cafe  of  the 
heart,  which  we  did  very  attentively j 
and  by  the  help  of  our  ghuTes  difcerned 
in  it  millions  of  little  fears,  which  feem- 
ed  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  points 
of  innumerable  darts  and  arrows,  that 
troin  time  to  time  had  glanced  upon  the 
outward  coat;  though  we  could  not  dif- 
cover  the  imalL-lt  orifice,  by  which  any 
of  them  had  entered  and  pierced  the  in- 
ward Jubilance. 

Every  fmattercr  in  anatomy  knows 
that  this  pericardium,  or  cafe  of  the 
heart,  contains  in  it  a  thin  reddiih  li- 
quor, luppofid  to  be  bred  from  the  va- 
pours which  exhale  out  of  the  heart, 
and,  being  Hopped  here,  are  condenfcd 
into  this  watery  Jubilance.  Upon  exa- 
mining this  liquor,  we  found  that  it  had 
in  it  all  the  qualities  vf  that  fpirit  which 


>!e  ufe  of  in  the  thermometer,  ta 
.'ic  change  of  weather. 

Nui  iv.uit  I  here  omit  an  experiment 
one  of  the  company  aPAircd  us  he  him- 
Jelf  had  made  with  this  liquor,  which 
he  found  in  great  quantity  about  th- 
heart  of  :i  '•.'in  he  ha  ' 

merly  diflectcd.  He  altirmed  to  us,  that 
he  had  actually  inclofcd  it  in  a  Jmall 
tube  made  after  the  manner  of  a  wea- 
ther-glafs;  but  that  inftead  of  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  variations  of  the  at- 
moi'phere,  it  fhcwcd  him  the  qualities 
of  thofe  perfons  who  entered  the  room 
where  it  Hood.  He  affirmed  allb,  that 
it  role  at  the  approach  of  a  plume  of 
feathers,  an  embroidered  coat,  or  a  pair 
ef  fringed  gloves;  and  that  it  fell  as  loon 
as  an  ill-fliaped  periwig,  a  clumfy  pair 
of  (hoos,  or  an  uufafhlonable  coat,  came 
into  his  houfe:  nay,  he  proceeded  fo  far 
as  to  allure  us,  that  upon  his  laughing 
aloud  when  he  ftood  by  it,  the  liquor 
mounted  very  lenfibly,  and  immediately 
funk  again  upon  his  looking  ferious, 
In  fhort,  he  told  us,  that  he  knew  very 
well  by  this  invention  whenever  he  had 
a  man  of  fenle  or  a  coxcomb  in  his 
room. 

Having  cleared  away  the  pericardium, 
or  the  cale  and  liquor  above-mentioned, 
we  came  to  the  heart  itfelf.  The  out- 
ward furface  of  it  was  extremely  flip- 
pery,  and  the  mucro,  or  point,  fo  very 
cold  withal,  that,  upon  endeavouring  to 
take  hold  of  it,  it  glided  through  the 
fingers  like  a  fmooth  piece  oi  ice. 

The  fibres  were  turned  and  twifted  in 
a  more  intricate  and  perplexed  manner 
than  they  are  ufually  found  in  other 
heart* ;  infomuch  that  the  whole  heart 
was  wound  up  together  in  a  Gordian 
knot,  and  mult  have  S.*J  very  irregu- 
lar and  unequal  motions,  whiltt  it  was 
employed  in  it's  \ital  function. 

One  t  ung  we  thought  very  obferv- 

able,  namely,  that  upon  examining  all 

the  vefiels  which  came  into  it  or  iJTuexl 

cyt  «f  it,  wt  could  not  difcover  any 
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communication   that  it  had  with   the 
league. 

We  could  not  but  take  notice  like- 
wife,  that  feveral  of  thole  little  nerves  in 
the  heart  which  are  affected  by  the  fenti- 
ments  of  love,  hatred,  and  other  paf- 
fjons,  did  not  defcend  to  this  before  us 
from  the  brain,  but  frAin  the  mufcles 
which  lie  about  the  eye. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  my  hand, 
I  found  it  to  be  extremely  light,  and 
confequently  very  hallow,  which  I  did 
not  wonder  at,  when,  upon  looking  into 
the  infide  of  it,  I  faw  multitudes  of 
cells  and  cavities  running  one  within 
another,  as  our  hittorians  defcribe  the 
apartments  of  Rofamond's  bower.  Se- 
veral of  thefe  little  hollows  were  ftuffed 
with  innumerable  forts  of  trifles,  which 
I  mall  forbear  giving  any  particular  ao 
count  of,  and  mall  therefore  only  take 
jiotice  of  what  lay  firft  and  uppermolr, 
\vhich,  upon  our  unfolding  it,  and  ap- 
plying our  microfcopes  to  it,  appeared 
to  be  a  flame-coloured  hood. 

We  are  informed  that  the  lady  of  this 
Jieart,  when  living,  received  ihe  ad- 
dreiTes  of  fcveral  who  made  love  to  her, 
and  did  not  only  give  each  of  them  en- 
couragement, but  made  every  one  me 
converfed  with  believe  that  (he  regarded 
him  with  an  eye  of  kindrefs;  for  which 
xeafon  we  expected  to  have  feen  the  im- 
prdlion  of  multitudes  of  faces  among 
the  icveral  plaits  and  foldings  of  the 
heaitj  but  to  our  great  furprife  not  a 
finale  print  of  this  nature  di (covered  it- 
tell  until  we  came  into  the  very  core 


and  center  of  it.  We  there  obferved  a 
little  figure,  which,  upon  applying  our 
glades  to  it,  appeared  dialled  in  a  very 
fantaftic  manner.  The  more  I  looked 
upon  it,  the  more  I  thought  I  had  (een 
the  face  before,  but  could  not  poflibly 
recollect  either  the  place  or  time;  when, 
at  length,  one  of  the  company,  who 
had  examined  this  figure  more  nicely 
than  the  reft,  (hewed  us  plainly  by  the 
make  of  it's  face,  and  the  feveral  turns 
of  it's  features,  that  the  little  idol  which 
was  thus  lodged  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  heart  was  the  deceafed  beau,  whole 
head  I  gave  fome  account  of  in  my  latt 
Tuefday's  paper. 

As  foon  as  we  had  finifhed  our  dif- 
fecYion,  we  refolved  to  make  an  experi- 
ment of  the  heart,  not  being  able  to  de- 
termine among  ourfelves  the  nature  of 
it's  fubftar.ce,  which  differed  in  fo  many 
particulars  from  that  of  the  heart  in 
other  females.  Accordingly  we  laid  it 
into  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  when  we. 
obferved  in  it  a  certain  falamandnne 
quality,  that  made  it  capable  of  living 
in  the  midft  of  lire  and  flame,  without 
being  confumed,  or  fo  much  as  fmged. 
As  we  were  admiring  this  ftrange 
phenomenon,  and  (landing  round  the 
heart  in  a  circle,  it  gave  a  mod  prodi- 
gious (igh  or  raiher  crack,  and  difperfed 
all  at  once  in  fmoke  and  vapour.  This 
imaginary  noiie,  which  methought  was 
louder  than  the  burft  of  a  cannon,  pro- 
duced fuch  a  violent  make  in  my  brain, 
that  it  difllpated  the  fumes  of  fleep,  and: 
left  me  in  an  inihnt  broad  awake. 


N°  CCLXXXII.     WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY  23, 
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v         HOPES   AND   FEARS   IN   IQJUAI.   BALANCE   LAID.  DRYDIN. 


IT  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  every 
man  is  full  of  complaints,  and  con- 
ftantly  uttering  fentences  againft  the 
ficklenefs  of  fortune,  when  people  ge- 
nerally bring  upon  themfelves  all  the  ca- 
lamities they  fall  into,  and  areconftant- 
ly  heaping  up  matter  for  their  own  for- 
row  and  difappointment.  That  which 
produces  the  greatett  part  of  the  delu- 
iions  of  mankind,  is  a  falfe  hope  which 
people  indulge  with  fo  fanguine  a  flat- 
-  tery  to  themfelves,  that  their  hearts  are 


bent  upon  faritaftical  advantages  which 
they  had  no  reafon  to  believe  fhould  ever 
have  arrived  to  them.  By  this  unjuft 
meafure  of  calculating  their  happinefs, 
they  often  mourn  with  real  affliction  for 
imaginary  lodes.  When  I  am  talking 
of  this  unhappy  way  of  accounting  for 
ourfelves,  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  a 
particular  fet  of  people,  who,  in  their 
own  favour,  refolve  every  thing  ^hat  is 
poflible  into  what  is  probable,  and  then 
reckon  on  that  probability  as  on  what 
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mutt  certainly  happen.     Will  Honey- 

upun  my  obi'erving  his  looking 

on  a  1  .tiiy   with   fome   pauicular  atten- 

i:ic  an  account  of  the  great 

ch   had    laid  waite  th 

J  had  given  an  air  of 

very  agreeable  }>erlbn. 

i     lady  and  a  couple  of  filters  of 

were,1  laid  Will,  '  fourteen  years 

ago,  the  grcateit  fortunes  about  town; 

hut  without  having  any  lofs  by  b.ul 

tenants,  by  bad  Iccunties,  or  any  da- 

mage by  lea  or  land,  are  reduced  to 

•:irrow  circumllances.  They  were 

at    that    time   the    molt    inacceflible 

haughty  beauties   in  town;  and  their 

pretenli  ms  to  take  upon  them  at  that 

unmerciful  rate,  were  railed  upon  the 

*  following  fcheme,  according  to  which 

'  all  their  lowrs  were  anfwered. 

MI  father  is  a  youngilh  man,  but 
"  then  our  mother  is  fomewhat  older, 
iu>t  likely  to  have  any  children; 
M  his  eltate,  being  Sool.  per  annum, 
"  at  20  years  purchaf,  is  worth  16,000!. 
<(  Our  uncle,  who  is  abo've  50,  has 
"  400!.  per  annum,  which  at  the  afore  - 
"  laid  rate  is  S.oool.  There's  a  widow 
"  aunt,  who  has  o,oool.  at  her  own 
Ci  difpofal  left  by  her  hnlbaiid,  and  an 
"  old  maiden  aunt  who  has  6,000  1. 
"  Then  our  father's  mother  has  900!. 
"  per  annum,  which  is  worth  18,000!. 
"  and  loool.  each  of  us  has  of  her 
*'  own,  whi  h  cannot  be  taken  from  us. 
'  '  Thefe  fummed  up  together  ttand  thus  : 


Father's  800        - 
Uncle's   400        - 

A  f  10,000  7 

Aunts  <    ,         ? 

c    0,000  j 

Grandmother  900 
Own  1,000  each 


16,000 
8,000 

, 
16,000 

18,000 
3,000 


Total  61,000 

This  equally  divided  between  us  three 
amounts  to  20,000!.  each;  an  al- 
lowance being  given  for  enlarge- 
ment upon  common  fame,  we  may 
lawfully  pals  for  30,003!.  for- 
tunes." 


'  In  profpeft  of  this,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  their  own  perlbnal  merit, 
every  one  was  contemptible  in  their 
ryes,  and  they  refuted  thole  offers 
which  had  been  frequently  made  them. 
But  mark  the  end:  the  mother  dies, 
the  father  is  married  again,  and  has  a 


fon;  < 

uncle's,    and    i> 

aunt  i 

her  went  the 6, ooo  1.    J 

and  leii  but  m.-urli  : 

and  bury  her;  Ib  tint  then 

for  thefe   three 

loool.    They  had  by  this  • 

their  prime,  and   got  on    the  wiong 

fide  of  thirty  ;  and  mult  p.* 

m.tindcr    of    their    days,    upbi.i, 

nunkind  that  they  mind  nothing  but 

,    aud.   bewailing   that    viitue, 

,  and  modcfty,  au  had  at  j.uknt 

in  no  war.r.cr  of  cftimation.' 
I  mention  this  cafe  of  ladies  before 
any  other,  becaufe  it  i;  the  im.il  inr- 
parable:  for  though  voutl)  is  the  time 
lefs  capable  of  ullxtion,  it  is  in  that 
lex  the  only  leafon  in  which  they  can 
advance  their  fortunes.  But  if  we  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  men,  we  fee  ftich 
crowds  of  unhappy  from  no  other  rca- 
fon,  but  an  ill-grounded  hope,  that  it 
is  hard  to  fay  which  they  rather  iu . 
our  pity  or  contempt.  It  is  not  un- 
nt  to  fee  a  fellow,  grown  old  in 
attendance,  and  after  having  parted  half 
a  life  in  lervitud;-,  call  hiiniUf  the  un- 
liappielt  of  all  men,  and  pretend  to  be 
disappointed  becaufe  a  courtier 
his  word.  He  that  pi\)iuiils  himfelf  any 
thing  but  what  may  naturally  nrile 
from  his  own  property  or  labour,  -ind 
goes  beyond  the  dcfire  of  pollcrting  above 
two  parts  in  three  even  of  that,  lays  tip 
for  himiclf  an  increafmg  heap  of  afflic- 
tions and  dilappointments.  There  are 
but  two  means  in  the  world  of  gaining 
by  other  men,  and  theie  are  by  being 
either  agreeable  or  con  fulcra  ble.  The 
generality  of  mankind  do  all  things  for 
their  own  lakes;  and  when  you  hope 
any  thing  from  peribns  above  you,  if 
you  canr.ot  fay,  I  can  be  thus  agreeable 
or  thus  lerviceable,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
pretend  to  the  dignity  of  being  unfor- 
tunate when  they  leave  you;  you  were 
injudicious,  in  hoping  for  any  other 
than  to  be  neglefted  for  luch  as  can 
coir.e  within  tiide  descriptions  of  being 
capable  to  pleafe  or  ilrvc  your  patron, 
when  his  humour  or  intereits  call  for 
their  capacity  either  v. 

It  would  not  methinks  be  nn  ufeleft 

companion  between  the  condition  of  a 

mar,  w'ao  muns  aii  the  pleafures  oflitV, 

•  t"  one  who  makes  it  his  bufinefs  to 

puiiue  them.  Hope  in  the  reclufe  make* 

His 
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his  aufterities  comfortable,  while  the 
luxurious  man  gains  nothing  but  un- 
eafmefs  from  his  enjoyments.  What  is 
the  difference  in  the  happinefs  of  him 
who  is  macerated  by  abftinence,  and  his 
who  is  furfeited  with  excels  ?  He  who 
refigns  the  world,  has  no  temptation  to 
envy,  hatred,  malice',  anger,  but  is  in 
conllant  pofleifion  of  a  ferene  mind}  he 
who  follows  the  pleafures  of  it,  which 
are  in  their  very  nature  disappointing, 
is  in  conftant  learch  of  caie,  fuiicitude, 
remorle,  and  confufion. 

JANUARY   14,   1712. 
MR.   SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  a  young  woman,  and  have  my 
fortune  to  make,  for  which  rcalbn 
I  come  conftantly  to  church  to  hear  di- 
vine fervice,  and  make  conquefts:  but 
one  great  hindrance  in  this  my  deftgn  is, 
that  our  clerk,  who  was  once  ;> 
dener,  has  this  Chrirhnas  Ib  over-decked 
the  church  with  greens,  that  he  has  quite 
fpoiled  my  proipeft,  infomuch  that  I 


have  fcarre  feen  the  young  baronet  I 
drefs  at  thefe  three  weeks,  though  we 
have  both  been  very  conftant  at  our  de- 
votions, and  do  not  fit  above  three  pews 
off.  The  church,  as  it  is  now  equip- 
ped, looks  more  like  a  green -hcule  than 
a  place  of  worflup:  the  middle  ifle  is  a 
very  pretty  fliady  walk,  and  the  pews 
look,  like  fo  many  arbours  on  each  fide 
of  it.  The  pulpit  itfelf  has  fuch  cluf. 
ters  of  ivy,  holly,  and  rofemary  about 
it,  that  a  light  fellow  in  our  pew  took 
occafion  to  lav,  that  the  congregation 
heard  the  word  out  of  a  bufh,  like  Moles. 
Sir  Anthony  Love's  pew  in  particular 
i*  iG  well  hedged,  that  all  my  batteries 
have  no  effecl.  I  am  obliged  to  moot 
at  random  among  the  boughs,  without 
talcing  any  manner  of  aim.  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, ujilefs  you  will  give  orders  for 
removing  theie  greens,  I  mall  grow  a 
very  aukward  creature  at  church,  and 
ibon  have  little  elle  to  do  there  but  to 
lay  my  prayers.  I  am  in  hafte,  dear  Sir, 
\vrnr  molt  obedient  lervnnt, 
T  JENNY  SIMPER. 


N°  CCLXXXIII.     THURSDAY    JANUARY  24. 

MAG1STER    ARTIS   IT    LARCITOR    KNGEM 

VENTIR PERS.  PROLOG.  VER.  10. 

NECESSITY  IS  THE  MOTHER  OF  INVENTION. 


LUC  I  AN  rallies  the  philofophers  in 
his  time,  who  could  not  agree 
whether  they  mould  admit  riches  into 
the  number  of  real  goods  j  the  profeflbrs 
of  the  feverer  feels  threvr  them  quite  out, 
while  others  as  refolutelv  inferred  them. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  as  the  world 
grew  more  poi,te,  the  rigid  doc- 
trines of  the  fir  ft  were  wholly  difcarded ; 
and  I  do  not  find  any  one  fo  hardy  at 
prefent  as  to  deny  that  there  are  very 
great  advantages  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
plentiful  fortune.  Indeed  the  belt  and 
wileilof  men,  though  they  may  poilibiy 
defpife  a  good  part  of  thofe  things  which 
the  world  call*  pleafures,  can,  I  think, 
hardly  be  infenfible  of  that  weight  and 
dignity  which  a  moderate  mare  of  wealth 
adds  to  their  characters,  counfels,  and 
actions. 

We  find  it  is  a  general  complaint  in 
profeiTions  and  trades,  that  the  richeft 
members  of  them  are  chiefly  encouraged, 
and  this  is  falfely  imputed  to  the  ill- 
nature  of  mankind,  who  are  ever  be- 
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Mowing  their  favours  on  fuch  as  leaft 
want  them:  whereas  if  we  f airly-  conli- 
der  their  proceedings  in  this  cafe,  we 
(hail  find  them  founded  on  undoubted 
reafon:  fmce  fuppofing  both  equal  in 
their  natural  integrity,  I  ought,  in  com- 
mon prudence,  to  fear  foul  play  from 
an  indigent  perfon,  rather  than  from 
one  whole  circumltances  feem  to  have 
placed  him  above  the  bare  temptation 
of  money. 

This  reafon  alfo  makes  the  common- 
wealth regard  her  richelt  fubjefts,  as 
thole  who  are  moft  concerned  for  her 
quiet  and  intereft,  and  confequentlv 
fitted  to  be  intruded  with  her  higher! 
employments.  On  the  contrary,  Ca- 
tiline's faying  to  thofe  men  of  defperate 
fortunes,  who  applied  themfelves  to  him, 
and  of  whom  he  afterwards  compofed 
his  army,  that  '  they  had  nothing  to 
*  hope  for  but  a  civil  war,'  was  too  true 
not  to  make  the  impreffions  hedefired. 

I  believe  I  need  not  fear  but  that 
what  I  have  faid  in  praife  of  mo -rev, 

will 
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will  be  more  than  fufficicnt  with  molt 
reader*   to  excufc  the  fub;- 

.  whu-h   I  intend  as  an 
,.-n  '  the  w:r 
*  tune,  or  the  ait  of  growing  rich.* 

tit  It  ami  nu'lt   infallible  method 
||    the   attaining    of  this    cm!    is 
thrift:  all  men  ai  'litied 

•ling  money,  but  it  is  in  the  ; 
v  one  alike  to  pra6tile  this  vutue  j 
jnd  I  believe  there  arc  very  tew  perlbns, 
who,  if  they  pi  cafe  to  reflect   on  their 
paft   lives,  will  not  find  that  h> 
laved   all  thole  little  linns  which  they 
have  fpent  unneteflarilv,   they  ir.< 
ptelent  have  been  m:>;  .    ,.:npe- 

tent  fortune.  Diligence  julUy  chums 
the  next  place  to  thrift:  I  find  both 
thrl'r  excellently  well  recommended  to 
common  ufe  in  the  throe  iolio\ving 
Italian  proverb:*: 
Never  do  that  by  proxy  which  you 

can  dp  yourielf. 

Never  defer  that  until  to-morrowwliich 
YOU  can  do  to-day, 
cr  neglecl  final  1  matters  and  ex- 
pences. 

A  third  inftrument  in  growing  rich, 
i*  method  in  buiinefs,  which,  as  well  as 
tiir  two  former,  is  ailo  attainable  by 

s  of  the  meancll  capacities. 
The  famous  De\V'it,oneof  the  greafeft 
Itatefmen  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
being  a  Iked  by  a  friend,  how  he  was 
able  to  difpatch  that  multitude  of  affairs 
in  which  he  was  engaged?  replied,  That 
his  whole  art  conlilted  in  doing  one 
thing  at  once.  *  If,'  fays  he,  «  J  have 
any  necelfary  difpatches  to  make,  i 
think  of  nothing  elfe  until  thole  are 
finilhed;  if  any  domelhc  affairs  re- 
quire my  attention,  1  give  mylelf  up 
wholly  to  them  until  they  are  fet  in 
order/ 

In  Ihort,  we  cften  fee  men  of  dull  and 
phlegmatic  tempers,  arriving  to  great 
eltate',  by  m  iking  a  regular  and  orderly 
tlifpolition  of  their  buiinefs,  and  that 
without  it  the  greateft  parts  and  molt 
lively  imaginations  rather  puzzle  their 
affairs,  than  bring  them  to  an  happy 
jffue. 

From  what  has  been  laid,  I  think  I 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  rmxim,  that  every 
man  of  good  common  fenfe  may,  if  he 
?,  in  his  particular  ftation  of  life, 
moft  certainly  be  rich.  The  reafon  why 
we  fometimes  fee  that  men  of  the  grcateft 
capacities  are  not  fo,  is  cither  became 


they  defpife  wealth  in  comparifon  ot 
fometh  ing  ci 

tent  to  be  getting  :ia  r:t.iu-,  unitfs  they 
may  do  it  their  own  way,  and  at  the 
fame  time  enjoy  all  the  plcafures  and 
gratifications  of  U 

But  befidcs   thefc  ordinary  forms  of 
growing  rich,   it  mud  be  allowed 
there  is  room  for  genius  as  well  in  this 
as   in  all  other  eircumltances  of  life. 

Though  the  ways  of  getting  money 
were  long  fince  very  numerous, 
though  fo  many  new  ones  have  been 
found  out  of  late  years,  there  is  certainly 
ftill  remaining  fo  large  a  firld  for  in- 
vention, that  a  man  of  an  indifferent 
head  might  eafily  lit  down  and  di~aw  up 
fucU  a  plan  for  the  conduct  and  fup- 
port  ot  his  life,  as  was  never  yet  once 
thought  of. 

We  daily  fee  methods  put  in  practice 
by  hungry  and  ingenious  men,  which 
demonftrate  the  power  of  invention  in 
this  particular. 

It  is  reported  of  Scaramouche,  the 
firft  famous  Italian  comedian,  that  be- 
ing at  Paris  and  in  great  want,  he  be- 
thought himfelf  of  conftantly  plying 
near  the  door  of  a  noted  perfumer  in 
that  city,  and  when  any  one  came  out 
who  had  been  buying fnuff,  never  failed 
to  defire  a  talte  of  them :  when  he  had 
by  this  means  got  together  a  quantity 
made  up  of  feveral  different  forts,  he 
foil  it  again  at  a  lower  rate  to  the  (ame 
perfumer,  who  finding  out  the  trick, 
called  it  Tabac  de  mille  fleurs,  or  Snuff 
of  a  thoufand  flowers.  The  Itory  far- 
ther tells  us,  that  by  this  means  he  got 
a  very  comfortable  fubfiftence,  until 
making  too  much  halre  to  grow  lich,  he 
one  day  took  fuch  an  unreafbnable  pinch 
out  of  ths  box  of  a  Swifs  officer,  as  en- 
gaged him  in  a  quarrel,  and  obliged 
him  to  quit  this  ingenious  way  of  life. 

Nor  can  I  in  this  place  omit  doing 
jullice  to  a  youth  of  my  own  country, 
who  though  he  is  fcarce  yet  twelve  yeais 
old,  has  with  great  indultry  and  appli- 
cation attained  to  the  art  of  beating  the 
grenadiers  march  on  his  chin.  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  by  this  means  he 
docs  not  only  maintain  himfelf  and  his 
mother,  but  that  he  is  laying  up  money 
every  day,  svith  a  defign,  if  the  war  con. 
tinues,  to  pwchafe  a  drum  at  leaft,  if 
not  a  ptiir  of  colours. 

I  (hall  conclude  thefe  inOances  with 
the  device  of  the  famous  Rabelais,  when 
he  was  at  a  great  dilfance  from  Paris, 

and 
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anJ  without  money  to  bear  his  expences 
thither.  This  ingenious  author  being 
thus  fiiarp  let,  got  together  a  convenient 
quantity  of  bride-dull,  and  having  dif- 
pofed  of  it  into  feveral  papers,  writ  upon 
one,  *  Poifon  for  Monlieur;'  upon  a  fe- 
cond,  «  Poifon  for  the  Dauphin;'  and 
on  a  third,  '  Poifon  for  the  King.' 
Having  made  this  provision  for  the  royal 
family  of  France,  he  laid  his  papers  Ib 
that  his  landlord,  who  was  rm  inquiii- 
tive  man,  and  a  good  fubjeft,  might  get 
a  light  of  them. 

The  plot  fucceeded  as  he  defired :  the 
hoft  gave  immediate  intelligence  to  the 
fecretary  of  ftate.  The  fecretary  pre- 
iently  fent  down  a  fpecial  mellenger, 
who  brought  up  the  traitor  to  court, 
and  provided  him  at  the  king's  expence 
with  proper  accommodations  on  the 
road.  As  foon  as  he  appeared,  he  was 
known  to  be  the  celebrated  Rabelais, 
and  his  powder  upon  examination  being 
found  very  innocent,  the  jeft  was  only 
laughed  at;  for  which  a  lei's  eminent 
droll  would  have  been  fent  to  the  gullies. 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtlefs 
be  ftill  varied"  a  thoul'and  ways,  out  of 
which  would  arife  fuch  branches  as  have 
not  yet  been  touched.  The  famous 
Doily  is  ftill  frefh  in  every  one's  me- 
mory, who  railed  a  fortune  by  finding 
out  materials  for  fuch  (tufts  as  might  at 
once  He  cheap  and  genteel.  I  have  heard 
it  affirmed,  that  had  not  he  difcovered 
this  frugal  method  of  gratifying  our 
pride,  we  fhould  hardly  *have  been  able 
to  carry  on  the  lail  war. 


I  regard  trade  not  only  as  highly  ad* 
vantageous  to  the  commonwealth  in 
general,  but  as  the  moft  natural  and 
likely  method  of  making  a  man's  for- 
tune, having  obferved,  fmcemy  being  3 
Spectator  in  the  world,  greater  eftates 
got  about  "Change,  than  at  Whitehall 
or  St.  James's.  I  believe  I  may  allb 
add,  that  the  firft  acquifttions  are  gene- 
rally attended  with  more  fatisfaction, 
and  as  good  a  confcience. 

I  mult  not  however  clofe  this  elTay* 
without  obferving  that  what  has  been 
faid  is  only  intended  for  perfons  in  the 
common  ways  of  thriving,  and  is  not 
defigned  for  thofe  men  who  from  low 
beginnings  pufli  themfelves  up  to  the 
top  of  ftates,  and  the  moft  confiderable 
figures  in  life.  My  maxim  of  faving  is 
not  defigned  for  fuch  as  thefe,  fmce  no- 
thing is  mor/r  ufual  than  for  thrift  to 
difappoint  the  ends  of  ambition;  it  be- 
ing almoft  impofiible  that  the  mind 
fliould  be  intent  upon  trifles,  while  it  is 
at  the  fame  time  forming  fome  great 
defign. 

I  may  therefore  compare  thefe  men  to 
a  great  poet,  who,  as  Longinus  fays, 
while  he  is  full  of  the  moft  magnificent 
ideas,  is  not  always  at  leifure  to  mind 
the  little  beauties  and  niceties  of  his 
art. 

I  would  however  have  all  my  readers 
take  great  care  how  they  miitake  them- 
felves for  uncommon  geniufes,  and  men 
above  rule,  fmce  it  is  very  eafy  for  them 
to  be  deceived  in  this  particular. 

X 


N°  CCLXXXIV.    FRIDAY,  JANUARY  25. 

•TOSTHABUI    TAMEN    ILLORUM   MEA   SERIA   I-UPO. 

VIRG.ECL.  VII.  V£R.  17. 

THEIR   MIRTH    TO   SKARZ,  I   BID  MY   BUSINESS    WAIT. 


AN  unaffected  behaviour  is  without 
queftion  a  very  geat  chain.;  but 
under  the  notion  of  being  unconihained 
and  di  fen  gaged,  people  lake  upon  them 
to  be  unconcerned  in  any  duty  of  life. 
A  general  negligence  is  what  they  af- 
fume  upon  all  occafions,  and  fet  up  for 
an  aversion  to  all  manner  of  bulir.efs 
and  attention.  '  I  am  the  carelefleft 
'  creature  in  the  world,  I  have  certainly 
'  the  worft  memory  of  any  man  living,' 
are  frequent  exprelllons  in  the  mouth  of 
I  of  this  foit.  It  is  a  pro- 


fefled  maxim  with  thefe  people  never  to- 
think;  there  is  ibmething  fo  foiemn  in 
reflection,  they,  forfooth,  can  never  give 
then-.il-lves  tin.e  for  fuch  a  way  of  em- 
ploying them&lves.  It  happens  often 
that  this  fort  of  man  is  heavy  enough  in 
his  nature  to  be  a  good  proficient  iri 
fuch  matters  as  are  attainable  by  in- 
duftry;  but  alasl  he  has  fuch  an  ardent 
defire  to  be  what  he  is  not,  to  be  too 
volatile,  to  have  the  faults  of  a  perfon 
of  fpirit,  that  he  profefTes  himfelf  the 
moft  unfit  man  living  for  any  manner 

ef 
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.han  indif- 
led,  buther 
her  to  anger,  therefore 

fplecn  and  gentle  i'corn.    Slie  has  ham- 
to  lilten  t..  t'  her 
•:-. lance,  anJ  has  nc\er  intention 
.ir  them  commended.  Tins 
in  both  llxi-s  m 

:   I  take  a  certain 
:ncy. 

Oppolitc  to  this  folly  is  another  no 
-able,  ami  that  i>   the  im- 
nce  of  being  always  in  a  hurry, 
arethofc  who  vilit  ladies,  and  beg 
:i,   before  they  arc  well  i'n 
their  chairs,  that  they juft  called  in,  but 
are  obliged  to  attend  bufmefs  of  import- 
ance ellcwhere   the  very  next  moment: 
thus  they  run  from  place  to  place,  pro- 
fclTmg  that   they  are  obliged  to  be  (till 
in  another   company   than  that  which 
they  are   in.     Thele  pcrfons  who  are 
juft  going  ibmewhere  elfe  mould  never 
;  let  all  the  world  allow  that 
n<i  their  ar- 
,n  end.     Th.rir  vanity 
is  to  be  importuned,    and    compliance 
with   their  multiplicity  of  affairs  would 
effe&ually  difpatch  them.     The  travel- 
ling ladie's,  who  have  half  the  town  to 
an  afternoon,   may  be  pardoned 
for  b?irt£  in  a  conttant  hurry;  but  it  is 
inexcusable  in  men  to  come  where  thjy 
DO  bufmeis,  to  profcfs  they  abient 
themfclves  where  they  have.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  ibme   nice  obfervers  and 
critics,  that   there  is  nothing  difcovcrs 
the  true  temper  of  a  perfon  fo  much  as 
his  letters.     I  have  by  me  t\vo  epiitl  s 
wiiich   are  written  by  two  people  of  the 
different  humours  abore-mentioned.    It 
;   lerrul  that  a  man  cannot  obferve 
upon  himlelf  when  he  fits  down  to  write, 
but  that  he  will  gravely  commit  himielf 
,>cr  the  lame  man  that  he  is  in  the 
m  of  con  variation.     I  have  hard- 
ly feen  a  line  froru  any  of  theie  gentle- 
men, but  fpoke  them  as  abfent  frortt 
what  they  were  doing,  as  they  profefs 
they  are  when  they  come  into  company. 
For  the  folly  is,  that  they  have  perfuaded 
elves  they  really  are  bniy.    Thus 
their  whole  time  is  1'pent  in  fulpence  of 
the  prefent  moment  to  the  next,  and 
then   from  the  next  to  the  iucceeding, 
which  to  the  end  of  life,  u  to  pals  away 
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ling. 


lit, 


?uf,and  I  hare 
many  oi 

portance  tu  i 

could  not  omit  n; ..'. 
to  you  for  your  civi. 

iafl  in  town.     It   is  my  n 
r :t   be  lo  full  of  bul'.i 
cannot  tell  you  a  thoufaud  things  which 
I  have  to  fay  to  you.     I  muft  dcfire  you 
to  communicate  the  contents  of  this  to 
no  one  living ;   but  believe  me  to  be, 
with  the  great  tit  fidelity,  Sir,  your  molt 
obedient  humble  frrvant, 

;N  COURIER. 


T  Hate  writing,   of  all  things  in   the 
A  won  r,  though  I  have  drank 

the  waters,  and  am  told  I  ought  not  to 
ufe  my  eyes  fo  much,  I  cannot  forbear 
writing  to  you,  to  tell  you  I  have  been 
to  the  laft  decree  hipped  iince  I  faw  you. 
Howcould  you  entertain  I'uch  a  thought, 
as  that  I  fhould  hear  of  that  filly  fellow 
with  patience  ?  Take  my  word  for  it, 
there  is  nothing  in  it;  and  you  may  be- 
when  fo  lazy  a  creature  as  I  am, 
undergo  the  pains  to  aflure  you  of  it,  by 
taking  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  in  my  h 

6  this,  you  know  I  lhall  not  often 
in  this  kind.     1  am  very  much 
your  fervant, 

BRIDGET  EITHERDOWN. 

The  fellow  is  of  your  country;  pr'y- 
thee  fund  me  word  however  whether  he 
has  fo  great  an  eftate. 


MR.    SPFC.TATOR,  J.^N.  24, 

I  Am  cln  k  of  the  parifh  from  v. 

Mrs.  Simper  fends  her  complaint,  in. 
your  yelL-i  Jay's  Spectator.     I  mult  beg 
of  you  to  publifh  this  as  a  pul> 
monition  to  ihe  aforefaid  M; 
otherwise  all  my  honeit  care  in  t1 
pofition  of  the  greens  in  the  church  wiU 
liave  no  cffecl:    I  flull  therefore  with 
your   leavi:   lay   bcfc:e   ycu   the  whole 
matter.     I  • 

me,  for  leveral  years  a  gardener  in  the 
county  of  Kent;  but  I  muft  ablbluteiy 
deny,  that  it  is  out  of  any  affcftion  I 
retain  for  my  old  employment  that  I 
have  placed  my  greens  ib  liberally  about 
the  church,  but  out  of  a  particular 
fpleen  I  conceived  again  (t  Mrs.  Simper, 
a«d  others  of  the  fnsne  fifterhqcd,  ibme 
3  2  time 
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time  ago.  As  to  herfelf,  1  had  one  day 
let  the  hundredth  pfalm,  and  was  fing- 
ingthe  firlt  line  in  order  to  put  the  con- 
gregation into  the  tune,  me  was  all  the 
while  courtefying  to  Sir  Anthony,  in  fo 
affefted  and  indecent  a  manner,  that  the 
indignation  I  conceived  made  me  forget 
myfelf  fo  far,  as  from  the  tune  of  that 
pfalm  to  wander  into  Southwell  tune, 
and  from  thence  into  Windfortune,  ftill 
unable  to  recover  myfelf,  until  I  had 
with  theutmoft  confufion  fet  a  new  one. 
Nay,  I  have  often  feen  her  rife  up  and 
fmile,  and  curteiy  to  one  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  church  in  the  midft  of  a  Glo- 
ria Patri;  and  when  I  have  fpoke  the 
aflent  to  a  prayer  with  a  long  Amen, 
uttered  with  decent  gravity,  me  has  been 
rolling  her  eyes  around  about  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  plainly  (hewed,  however  fhe 
was  moved,  it  was  not  towards  an  hea- 


venly objcft.  In  fine,  fhe  extemu 
conquefts  fo  far  over  the  males,  :>mi 
railed  fuch  envy  in  the  females,  that 
what  between  love  of  thofe,  and  the  iea- 
loufy  of  thefe,  I  was  almoft  the  only 
perfon  that  looked  in  a  prayer-book  all 
church-time.  I  had  feveral  projects  in 
my  head  to  put  a  ftop  to  this  growing 
mifchief ;  but  as  I  have  long  lived  in 
Kent,  and  there  often  heard  how  the 
Kentifh  men  evaded  the  conqueror,  by 
carrying  green  boughs  over  their  heads, 
it  put  me  in  mind  of  praclifmg  this  de- 
vice againft  Mrs.  Simper.  I  find  I 
have  preferved  many  a  young  man  from 
her  eye- mot  by  this  means:  therefore 
humbly  pray  the  boughs  may  be  fixed, 
until  flie  mail  give  fecurity  for  her  peace- 
able intentions.  Your  humble  fervanr, 

T  FRANCIS  STERNHOLD. 


CCLXXXV.     SATURDAY,    JANUARY  26. 

KE,  OJJICUNQJUE   DEUS,  OJJICUNQJJE   ADHIBEBITUR    HEROS, 
SEGA LI    CONSPECTUS   JN    AORO   NUPER    ETOSTRO, 
MIGRET   IN    OBSCURAS    HUMILI    SERMONE    TAEFRXAS  \ 
AUT,  DUM  VITAT  HUMUM,  NUBES   ET   XNANIA   CAPTET. 

HOR.  ARS  POET.  via.  227. 

BUT   THEN    THEY   DID    NOT   WRONG    THEMSELVES   SO  MUCH, 

TO  MAKE  A  GOD,  A   HERO,  OR   A  KING, 

(•TRIPT   OF   HIS   GOLDEN   CROWN,  AND  PVRPLI   ROBE) 

DESCEND   TO  A   MECHANIC    DIALECT} 

KOR   (TO   AVOID   SUCH   MEANNESS)   SOARING   HIGH, 

WITH    EMPTY  SOUND,  AND   AIRY  NOTIONS,  FLY.  RoSCOWMON, 


HAVING  already  treated  of  the 
fable,  the  characters,  and  femi- 
ment*  in  the  Paradife  Loft,  we  are  in 
the  hit  place  to  confider  the  language^ 
anol  as  the  learned  world  is  very  much 
divided  upon  Milton  as  to  this  point,  I 
hope  they  will  excufe  me  if  I  appear  par- 
ticular in  any  of  my  opinions,  and  in- 
cline to  thole  who  judge  the  moft  ad- 
van  t:ie;eou  fly  of  the  author. 

It  is  i  equifite  that  the  language  of  an 
heroic  poem  mould  be  both  perfpicuous 
and  fublime.  In  proportion  as  either  of 
thefe  two  qualities  are  wanting,  the  lan- 
guage is  imperfecl.  Perfpicuity  is  the 
firft  and  moft  necefiary  qualification j 
infomuch  that  a  good-natured  reader 
tbmetimes  overlooks  a  little  flip  even  in 
•  he  grammar  or  fyntax,  where  it  is  im- 
}}o(Tible  for  him  to  miftake  the  poet's 
lenfe.  Of  this  kind  is  that  patfage  in 
Milton,  wherein  he  fpeaks  of  Satan  \ 

. God  and  his  Son  accept, 

Created  tiling  nought  valued  he  nor  ftunn'd, 


And  that  in  which  he  defcribes  Adam 
and  Eve. 

Adam  the  goodlieft  man  of  men  fince  born 
His  fon?,  the  fairert  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  former  of  thefe 
paflages  according  to  the  natural  fyntax, 
the  divine  perfons  mentioned  in  the  firft 
line  are  reprefented  as  created  beings  j 
and  that,  in  the  other,  Adam  and  Eve 
are  confounded  with  their  fons  and 
daughters.  Such  little blemhlies  as  thefe, 
when  the  thought  is  great  and  natural, 
we  mould,  with  Horace,  impute  to  a  par- 
donable inadvertency,  or  to  the  \veak- 
Iwfs  of  human  nature,  which  cannot  at- 
tend to  each  minute  particular,  and  give 
the  laft  finiming  to  every  circumftance 
in  fo  long  a  work.  The  ancient  critic* 
therefore,  who  were  afted  by  a  fpirit  of 
candour,  rather  than  that  of  cavilling, 
invented  certain  figures  of  fpeech,  on 
ptirpofe  to  palliate  little  errors  of  this 
nature  in  the  writings  of  thofe  authors 

who 
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who  had  fo  many  greater  beauties   to 
atone  for  th«-m. 

If  c.  were  only 

to  be  consulted,   the   poet   would    have 
nothing    elfe  to  do  but  to   clothe   his 

n  th    molt  plain  and   i. 
:'ions.     But  liucc  it  often  h  ippc-ns 
:c  moft  obvious  phi  ales,  and  thofe 
which  mo  ufed  in  ordinary  converfatioD, 
1C  too  familial  to  the  car,  and  con- 
i  kind    of  rm-annefs    by  pafling 
through  the  mouths  of  the  vul 
poet  mould  take  particular  care  to 
himiclf  againlt  idiomatic  ways  of  ! 
ing.    Ovid  and  Lucan  have  many  poor- 
of  cxprcllion  upon  this  account, 
as  taking  up  with  the  ridl  phrafcs  that 
offered,  without  putting  themfelvcs  to 
the  trouble  of  looking  after  fuch    as 
would  not  only  have  been  natural,  but 
alfo  elevated  and  fublime.     Milton  has 
but  few  failings  in  this  kind,  of  which, 
however,  you  may  meet  with  fome  in- 
itances,  as  in  the  following  paflages. 

Embrios  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friers 
tybitffbJack,  and^rfljfjwhh  all  their  trumpery  t 

Here  pilgrims  roam 

i    i         iA  while  difeourfe  they  hold, 

No  fear  left  dinner  coo/}  when  thus  began 

Our  author  • 

*  Who  of  all  ages  to  fucceed,  but  feeling 

'  The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curfe 

*  My  head,  ill  fare  our  anceftor  impure, 

,s  ive  may  tbank  Adam.'—— 

The  great  matters  in  compofition 
know  very  well  that  many  an  elegant 
phrafe  becomes  improper  for  a  poet  or 
an  orator,  when  it  has  been  debafed  by 
common  ufe.  For  this  reafon  the  works 
of  ancient  authors,  which  are  written  in 
dead  languages,  have  a  great  advantage 
over  thole  which  are  written  in  lan- 
>  that  are  now  fpoken.  Were 
any  mean  phrafes  or  idioms  in 
Virgil  and  Homer,  they  would  not 
fii'ck  the  ear  of  the  molt  delicate  modern 
reader,  fo  much  as  they  would  have  done 
that  of  an  old  Greek  or  Roman,  becaule 
we  never  heard  them  pronounced  in  our 
ftreets,  or  in  ordinary  converfation. 

'It  is  not  therefore  fufficient,  that  the 
language  of  an  epic  poem  be  perfpicu- 
ous,  unlefs  it  be  alfo  fublime.  To  this 
end  it  ought  to  deviate  from  the  com- 
mon forms  and  ordinary  phrales  of 
fpeech.  The  judgment  of  a  poet  very 
much  difcovers  itfelf  in  munning  the 
common  roads  of  expreflion,  without 
JiHing  into  fuch  ways  of  fpeech  as  may 


feem  ftiflf  and  unmtunl;  he  mull  not 

ndea-  ' 
• 

Amon 

ibmeiimes  Sophocles,  v- 
fault;  umo:. 

Statin*;  and  among  our  own  cc'i 
men,  bliakt  :   Lee.      Ir. 

authors  the  affectation  •";  of- 

ten hurts  the  perfpicuity  of  the  Itile,  as 
in  nviny  O'.!KTS  the  endeavour  after  per- 
fpicuity  prejudice  i 

Ariltotle  has  obfervtd,  that  the  idio- 
:'.itc  may  be  avoided,  and  the  fu- 
blime formed,  by  the  following  methods. 
Firft,  by  the  ufe  of  metaphors  j  fuch  arc 
thofe  of  Milton. 

Itnparadii'd  In  one  another's  arm?. 

i    .And  in  his  hand  a  reed 
Stood  waving  tipt  with  fire.- 
The  grafly  clods  now  calv'd  » 

Spangled  with  eyesi       •  • 

In  thefe  and  innumerable  other  in- 
ftances,  the  metaphors  are  very  bold  but 
juft;  I  muft  however  obferve  that  the 
metaphors  are  not  fo  thick  fown  in  Mil- 
ton, which  always  favours  too  much  of 
wit;  that  they  never  clafh  with  or, 
other,  which, as  Arittotleohvrvcs,  turns 
a  fcntence  into  a  kind  of  enigma  or  rid- 
dle; and  that  he  feldom  has  recourfe  to 
them  where  the  proper  and  natural  words 
will  do  as  wJL 

Another  way  of  raifing  the  language, 
and  giving  it  a  poetical  turn,  is  to  make 
ufe  of  the  idioms  of  other  tongues.  Vir- 
gil is  full  of  the  Greek  forms  of  fpcecn, 
which  the  critics  call  Hellenilins,  as  Ho- 
race in  his  odes  abounds  with  them 
much  more  than  Virgil.  I  need  not 
mention  the  feveral  dialects  which  Ho- 
mer has  made  ufe  of  for  this  end.  Mil- 
ton, in  conformity  with  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  poets,  and  with  Ariitotle'a 
rule,  has  infufeda  great  many  Latinilms, 
as  well  as  Graecifms,  and  fometimes 
Hebraifms,  into  the  language  of  his 
poem;  as  towards  the  beginning  of  it. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
Inwhich  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains 
Yet  to  their  gen'ral's  voice  they  foon  i 

« Who  fhall  tempt  with  wandYm^  feet 

'  The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyfs, 

«  Aud  through  the  palpal'le  obfcure  find  out 

*  His  uncouth  way,  orlprcad  his  airy  flight 

*  Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings 
'  Over  the  vajl  ab 

So  both  afcend 

Ifi  ttf  1'ifiwi  of  God         —          BOOK  if. 
X2  Under 
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Under  this  head  may  be  reckoned  the 
placing  the  adjective  after  the  iubftan- 
tive,  the  ti  anfpofition  of  words,  the 
turning  the  adjective  into  a  fubftantive, 
with  feveral  other  foreign  modes  of 
fpeech  which  this  poet  has  naturalised 
to  give  his  verfe  the  greater  found,  and 
throw  it  out  of  profe. 

The  third  method  mentioned  by  Ari- 
ftotle  is  what  agrees  with  the  genius 
of  the  Greek  language  more  than  with 
that  of  any  other  tongue,  and  is  there- 
fore more  uied  by  Homer  than  by  any 
other  poet.  I  mean  the  lengthening  of 
a  phraie  by  the  addition  of  words,  which 
may  either  be  infer  ted  or  omitted,  as 
alfo  by  the  extending  or  contracting  of 
particular  words  by  the  infertion  or 
omiflion  of  certain  fyllrbles.  Milton 
has  put  in  practice  this  method  of  raifmg 
his  language,  as  far  as  the  nature  of 
our  tongue  will  permit,  as  inthepaffage 
above-mentioned,  Eremite,  for  what  is 
hermit,  in  common  difcourfe.  .If  you 
cbferve  the  meafure  of  his  verfe,  he  has 
with  great  judgment  fupprerted  a  fylla- 
ble  in  feveral  words,  and  (horrened  thofe 
of  two  fylfable*s  into  one,  by  which  me- 
thod, beiidfs  the  above-mentioned  ad- 
vantage, lie  has  given  a  greater  variety 
to  his  numbers.  But  this  practice  is 
more  particularly  remarkable  in  the 
names  of  pcrfons  and  of  countries,  as 
Beeizekiib,  Hejjcbon,  and  in  many  other 
particulars,  wherein  he  has  either  chang- 
ed the  name,  or  made  ufe  of  that  which 
is  not  the  moft  commonly  known,  that 
be  might  the  better  depart  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  vulgar. 

The  fame  reafon  reccommended  to 
hj.n  feveral  old  words,  which  alfo  makes 
his  poem  appear  the  more  verrerable, 
and  gives  it  a  greater  air  of  antiquity. 

I  mud  likewiietake  notice,  that  there 
ire  in  Miiton  feveral  words  of  his  own 
coining,  as  cerberean,  mifcreated^  ktll- 
./,  Efnbryon  atoms,  and  many 
orh:rs.  If  the  reader  is  offended  at  this 
liberty  in  our  Englim  poet,  I  would  re- 
commend himjo  a  difcourfe  in  Plutarch, 
which  mews  us  how  frequently  Homer 
has  made  life  of  the  fame  liberty. 

Mikon,  by  the  above-mentioned  helps, 
srul  by  the  choice  of  the  nobleft  words 
and  phrafes  which  our  tongue  would  af- 
ford him,  has  carried  our  language  to  a 
greater  height  than  any  of  the  Engiifh 
poets  have  ever  done  before  or  after  him, 
and  made  the  fubiimi.ty  of  his  ftile  equal 
•to  that  of  his  fentiments. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in 


thefe  obfervations  on  Milton's  ftile,  be- 
caufe  it  is  that  part  of  him  in  which  he 
appears  the  moft  iingular.  The  re- 
marks I  have  here  made  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  other  poets,  with  my  obfervations 
out  of  Arittotle,  will  perhaps  alleviate 
the  prejudice  which  fome  have  taken  to 
his  poem  upon  this  account;  though 
after  all,  I  mull  confefs  that  I  think  his 
ftile,  though  admirable  in  general,  is 
in  fome  places  too  much  ft  i  finned  and 
obfcured  by  the  frequent  nfe  of  thofe 
methods,  which  Anftotle  has  prefcribed 
for  the  raifmg  of  it. 

This  redundancy  of  thofe  feveral 
ways  of  fpeech,  which  Ariftotle  calls 
*  foreign  language,'  and  with  which 
Milton  has  ib  much  enriched,  and  in 
fome  places  darkened  the  language  of 
his  poem,  was  the  more  proper  for  his 
ufe,  becaufe  his  poem  is  written  in  blank 
verfe.  Rhyme,  without  any  other  af- 
fiftance,  throws  the  language  off  from 
profe,  and  very  often  makes, an  indif- 
ferent phrafe  pafs  unregarded  j  but  where 
the  verfe  is  not  built  upon  rhymes,  there 
pouip  of  found  and  energy  of  expreflion, 
are  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  fupport 
the  ftile,  and  keep  it  from  failing  into 
the  flatnefs  of  profe. 

Thofe  who  have  not  a  tafte  for  this 
elevation  of  ftile,  and  are  apt  to  ridicule 
a  pcet  when  he  departs  from  the  com- 
mon forms  of  expreflion,  would  do  well 
to  fee  how  Ariftotle  has  treated  an  an- 
cient author  called  Euclid,  for  his  in - 
fipid  mirth  upon  this  occailon.  Mr. 
Dryden  ufed  to  call  thefe  fort  of  men 
his  profe-critics. 

I  fliould,  under  this  head  of  the  lan- 
guage, confider  Milton's  numbers,  in 
which  he  has  made  ufe  of  feveral  elifions, 
that  are  not  cuftomary  among  other  En- 
glim  poets,  as  may  be  particularly  ob- 
ferved  in  his  cutting  off  the  letter  Y, 
when  it  precedes  a  vowel.  This,  and 
fome  other  innovations  in  the  meafure 
of  his  verfe,  has  varied  his  numbers  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  makes  them  incapable 
of  fatiatin-g  the  ear,  and  cloying  the  read- 
er, which  vhe  fame  uniform  meafure 
would  certainly  have  done,  and  which 
the  perpetual  returns  of  rhyme  never 
fail  to  do  in  long  narrative  poems,  I 
fnall  clofe  thefe  reflections  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  Paradife  Loft,  with  obferving 
that  Milton  has  copied  after  Homer  ra- 
ther than  Vi'rgil  in  the  length  of  his  pe- 
riods, the  copioufncfs  of  his  phraies, 
and  the  running  of  his  verfe s  into  one 
another,  L 
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N*  CCLXXXVI.    MONDAY,   JANUARY    28, 

WOM1J4A  HONUTA  »  R  H.1 1 N  D  U  N  T  U  R    VIT1I1. 

TALI -i .  ANN.   i 

$y»C!OUS    KAMES   AR«  LINT   TO   COVtR    VICIS. 


not  that  the  difference  brtwtren  obfccne 
and  modcft  words  expr,  neac- 

tion,conlilt 

there  is  nothing  immo 
fy  liable*.    Fornication  and  adul; 

pirates  *o  v.L  it  j  but  it  may  not  be  amiis     modeft  words;  becaufe  they  exprefs  an 
to  inform  your  readers,  that  there  is  a     evil  aft  ion  as  criminal,  an<l  fo  as  to  excite 
'.dicacy  as  well  as  a  true  one.  True     horror  and  averfioiv.  whereas  words  re- 
5  I  take  it,  conf.its  in  cxaft-     piefenting  the  pleafure  rather  than  the 

- :  '  -  r         i   •  ,-         •       i  .  i     i  •  f 

iin, 


I 


YORK,    JAN.    1?,    i;il. 
MR.  SHCTATOR, 

Pretend    not    to    inform  a  gentle- 
man of  fo  lull  a  tafte,  whei 


,  -,ment  and  dignity  of  lenti- 

vou  will,  purity  of  affection, 

as    this   is  'oppofed   to  corruption   and 

There  art-  pedants  in  breed- 


are  for  this  reufon  indecent  and  dif- 

.     Your  papers  would  be  r 
able  with  fomething  wcrfe  than  indeli- 
cacy,  they  would  be  immoral,  did  you 


1  as  in  learning.  The  eye  that      treat  the  deteltable  fins  of  unclcannefb  i 
^t  bear  the  light  is  not  delicate  but     the  fame  manner  as   you   rally   an  im- 

A  pood  constitution  appears  in 
the  ibundnefs  and  vigour  of  the  parts, 
not  in  the  fqueamimnefs  of  the  ftomach ; 
and  a  falfe  delicacy  is  affbftation,  not 
politenefs.    What  then  can  be  the  ftiml- 
ai\i  of  delicacy   but  truth  and   virtue? 
Virtue,   which,  as  the  laiirilt  long  fmcc 
oHferved,  is    real   honour  j  wheieas  the 
,iiltinclions  among  mankind  are 
merely  titular.     Judging   by  that  rule 
in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  many  of 
your  virtuous   female  readers,  you  nre 
fo  far  from   deferving  Mr.   Courtly's 
acculation,  that  you   ieem   too  gentle, 
and  to  allow   too  many  excufes  for  an 
enormous  crime,  which  is  the  reproach 
of  the  age,  and  is  in  all  it's  b. 
and  decrees  expivfslv  forbidden  h 
religion    we    pretend     to    profef*;    and 
whole  laws,  in  a  nation  that  calls  itielf 
chriltian,  one  would  think  mould   take 
place  of  thofc  rules  which  men  of  cor- 
rupt minds,  and  thole  of  weak  under- 
llamlings,  follow.      I    know  not   any- 
thing more  pernicious  to  good  manners, 
than  the  giving  fair  names  to  toul  ac- 
tions: for  this  con  founts  vice  ar.d   vir- 
,nd   takes  off  that  natural   horror 
.c  to  evil.     An  innocent  c. 
who  would  Itart  at  the  name  of  (trumpet, 
may  think  it  pretty  to  be  called   a   mif- 

;  tally  if  her  fedurer  h.i 

01  e  to  inform  her,  that  a  union  of  heai  is 

is  the  principal  m  ttitr  in  the   light  of 

•  n,  and  that  the  bufmefs  tt  church 

;i:cre  idle  ceremony.     Who  knows 


pertinent  fell"- love,  and  an  artful  glance  j 
asthofe  laws  would  be  very  unjutt,  that 
fliould  chaftife  murder  and  petty  larceny 
with  the  fame  punifliment.  Even  dili- 
cacy  requires  that  the  pity  (hewn  to 
diitrefled  indigent  wickevlm-f?,  firit  be- 
trayed into  and  then  expelled  the  har- 
bours of  the  brothel,  mould  be  changed 
to  deteltation,  when  we  confider  , 
pered  vice  in  the  habitations  of  the 
wealthy.  The  moft  free  perfon  of 
quality",  in  Mr.  Courtly's  phrafe,  that 
is,  to'  fpeak  properly,  a  woman  of 
figure  who  has  forgot  her  birth  and 
breeding,  dishonoured  her  relation*  and 
herlelf/abandoned  htr  virtue  and  re- 
putation, together  with  the  natural  iv.c- 
tlefty  of  herlex,  and  nlke.l  her  vei 
is  fo  far  from  deferving  to  ; 

with  no  worfe  character  than  th: 
kind   woman,   (which  U  r^ub.l. 
Courtly's  meaning,  if  he  has  any)  that 
one  can  1'carce  be  too  feverr  on  htr,  in 
as  much  as  (he  fins  ar;ainlt 
ftraints,  is  lefs  expoied,  ;xi 
fewer  temptations,   than  beauty  in  po- 
verty and  diltrels.     It  is   hoped  there- 
fore,  Sir,  that  you  will  not   1  ly    a  fide 
your  generous  defign  of  expofir. 
monHrous    wickednefs     of   the    town, 
>y  a  multitude  of  innocents  are 
fucrificed    in   a  more  barbarous  i: 
than  thole  who  v  ulocV. 

The  unchalie  are   provoked  to  fee  their 
.cpofcd,  and  the  chafte  cannot  take 
into  fuch  filth  without  danger  of  uYfilc- 

menfj 
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n.cnt,  but  a  mere  Spectator  may  look 
into  the  bottom,  and  come  oft"  without 
jru  taking  in  the  guilt.  The  doing  fo 
will  convince  us  you  purfue  public  good, 
and  not  merely  your  own  advantage: 
but  if  your  zeal  fiackens,  how  can  one 
help  thinking  that  Mr.  Courtly*!  letter 
is  but  a  feint  to  get  oft"  from  a  fubiecl, 
in  which  either  your  own,  or  the  private 
and  bale  ends  of  others  to  whom  you 
are  partial,  or  thole  of  whom  you  are 
afraid,  would  not  endure  art-formation? 
I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant  and  ad- 
mirer, fo  long  as  you  tread  in  the  paths 
of  truth,  virtue,  and  honour, 

TRIN.  COL,  CANTAB.   JAN.  12,  1711-12. 
MR.   SPECTATOR, 

T  T  is  my  fortune  to  have  a  charober- 
•*•  fellow,  with  whom,  though  I  agree 
very  well  in  many  fentiments,  yet  there 
is  one  in  which  we  are  as  contrary  as 
Jight  and  darknefs.  We  arc  both  in 
love:  his  miftrefs  is  a  lovely  fair,  and 
mine  a  lovely  brown.  Now  as  the  praiie 
of  our  miftrefles  beauty  employs  much 
of  our  time,  we  have  frequent  quarrels 
in  entering  upon  that  fubieft,  while  each 
fays  all  he  can  to  defend  his  choice.  For 
my  own  part,  I  hive  racked  my  fancy 
to  the  utmolt;  and  fometimes,  with  the 


greateft  warmth  of  imagination,  have 
told  him,  thai:  night  was  made  before 
day,  and  many  more  fine  things,  though 
•wijhout  any  efTec!:  nay,  lait  night  I 
could  not  forbear  faying  with  more 
heat  than  judgment,"  that  the  devil 
ought  to  be  painted  white.  Now,  my 
deiire  is,  Sir,  that  you  will  be  pleniui 
to  give  us  in  black  and  white  your  opi- 
nion in  the  matter  of  difpute  between  u<; 
which  will  either  furni/h  me  with  frefh 
and  prevailing  arguments  to  maintain 
my  own  tafte,  or  make  me  with  lefs 
repining  allow  that  of  my  chamber- 
fellow.  I  know  very  well  that  I  have 
Jack  Cleveland  and  Bond's  Horace  on. 
my  fide;  but  when  he  has  fuch  a  band 
of  rhymers  and  romance -writers,  with 
which  he  oppofes  me,  and  is  fo  con- 
tinually chiming  to  the  tune  of  gold- 
en  ire  ills,  yellow  locks,  milk,  mar- 
ory,  filver,  fwans,  fnow,  dailies, 
doves,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  ;  which 
he  is  always  founding  with  io  much 
vehemence  in  my  ears,  that  he  often 
puts  me  into  a  brown  ftudy  how  to  an- 
Iwer  him;  and  I  find  that  1  am  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  quite  confounded,  without 
your  timely  afiiftance  afforded  to,  Sir, 
your  humble  iervant, 

Z  PHILOBRUNE. 


N°   CCLXXXVII.    TUESDAY,    JANUARY  29, 


MEN  AND. 


DEAR   NATIVE    LAND,    MOW    DO    THE    GOOD    AND    WISE 
THY   HAPPY   CLIME  AND   COUNTLESS   BLESSINGS  PRIZE! 


I  Look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happlnefs, 
that  were  I  to  choofe  of  what  religion 
I  would  be,  and  under  what  govern- 
ment I  would  live,  I  mould  moft  cer- 
tainly give  the  preference  to  that  form 
of  religion  and  government  which  is 
eltahlifhed  in  my  own  country.  In  this 
point  I  think  I  am  determined  by  region 
and  conviction ;  but  if  I  mall  be  told 
that  I  am  aftcd  by  prejudice,  I  am  lure 
it  is  an  honeft  prejudice,  it  is  a  prejudice 
that  arifes  from  vhc  love  of  my  country, 
and  therefore  fuch  an  one  as  I  will  al- 
ways indulge.  I  have  in  f evcral  papers 
endeavoured  to  exprefs  my  duty  and 
efteem  for  the  church  of  England,  and 
lieiign  this  as  an  efiay  upon  the  civil 
part  of  our  conftitution,  having  often 
entertained  myffclf  with  reflections  on 
hL>6t,  which  I  have  not  met  with 


That  form  of  government  appears  to 
me  the  moft  reafonable,  which  is  moft 
conformable  to  the  equality  that  we  find 
in  human  nature,  provided^  it  be  con- 
fiftent  with  public  peace  and  tranquilli- 
ty. This  is  what  may  properly  be 
called  liberty,  which  exempts  one  man 
from  fubjeclion  to  another,  fo  far  as  the 
order  and  ceconomy  of  government  will 
permit. 

Liberty  mould  reach  every  individual 
of  a  people,  as  they  all  fliare  one  com- 
mon nature;  if  it  only  fnreads  among 
particular  branches,  there  had  better  be 
none  at  all,  fince  fuch  a  liberty  only 
aggravates  the  misfortune  of  thole  who 
are  deprived  of  it,  by  letting  before  them 
a  difagreeabte  fubjeft  of  companion. 

This  liberty  is  beft  prelerved,  where 

the  legiflative  power  is  lodged  in  feveral 

.:-,  efoscially  if"  thole  per  ions  aie 

of 
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of   iUif.  rent    ranks   anil    intereftsj   for 

;  s  but  little 
>tical  government  in   • 

pie  can  have  for  their  liberty,  is  when 
.•e  power  is  in  the  hands  ot 

;  fo  happily  diitinguifhed, :: 
providing  i'or  the  particular  inter 
their  Icvoal  rank  providing 

whole  body  or  the  people;  or  in 
other  word,,  when  there  is  no  part  of 
the  people  that  has  not  a  common  in- 

vitli  at  lead  one  part  of  the  le^if- 
lators. 

If  there  be  but  one  body  of  legifla- 

t  is  no  better  than  a   tyranny;  if 

there  are  only  two,  there   will    want  a 

1  one  of  them  mult  at 

be  fwallowed  up  by  difputes  and 
:tions    that   will   nc-cdfarily   arife 

n  them.  Four  would  have  the 
;ice  as  two,  and  a 
greater  number  would  caufe  too  much 
confufion.  I  could  never  read  a  pailage 
in  Polybius,  and  another  in  Cicero,  to 
this  purpoil',  without  a  fecret  pi  mature 
in  applying  it  to  the  Englifh  conftitu- 
tion,  which  it  fuits  much  better  than 
.  Both  thefe  great  authors 
give  the  pre-eminence  to  amixt  govern- 
ment, confuting  of  three  branches,  tlu 
r.'gal,  the  noble,  and  the  popular.  They 
had  doubtlefs  in  their  thoughts  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Roman  commom- 
in  which  the  conful  ivprefented  the 

the  fenate  the  nobles,  and  the  tri- 
bunes the  people.  This  divifion  of  the 
three  poweis  in  the  Roman  conftitmion 
was  by  no  means  fo  diitinft  and  natural, 
as  it  is  in  the  Englilh  form  of  govern- 
ment. Among  feveral  objections  that 
might  be  made  to  it,  I  think  tl. 
are  thofe  that  affedl  the  confular  ; 
which  had  only  the  ornaments  without 
:  :e  of  the  regal  authority.  Their 
number  had  not  a  cafting  voice  in  it;  for 
wLch  ival'on,  if  one  did  not  chance  to 
be  employed  abroad,  while  the  other  iat 
at  home,  the  public  bufmcfs  was  fome- 

.ta  (land,  while  the  confuls  puil- 
ed  two  different  ways  in  it.  Betides,  I 
do  not  find  Unit  the  confuls  had  ever  a 
negative  voice  hi 

itc,  fo  that  indec  : 

uy  of  the  nobili- 
ty, or  the  firrt  niinifters  ofltate,  than  a 
diftiuft  branch  of  the  fbvereignty,  in 
which  none cau  be  looked  upon  as  a  part, 


who  are  not  a  p.irt  of  the 

•ii   the 

been  any  occafions   f,  : 
which  had  in  it  the  power  of  all  tl 
orders,  and  ended   in  the  1 
the  whole  conllitution. 

Such  an  hi  (lory  as  that  of  Suetonius, 
which  gives  us  a  fucceflion  of  abfolure 
princes,  is  to  me  an  unanlwerable  argu- 
ment ;u>:»inlt  del;. 

the  prince  is  a  man  of  wiulom  and  vir- 
tue, it  is  indeed  happy  for  his  people 
that  he  is  ablulute;  but  fj:ice  in  the  com- 
mon run  of  mankind,  for  one  that  is 
wife  and  good  you  find  ten  of  a  con- 
trary character,  it  is  very  dangerous  for 
a  nation  to  (land  to  it's  chance,  or  to 
have  it's  public  happ: .  :y  de- 

pend on  the  virtues  or  vices  of  a  fingle 
perfon.  Look  into  the  hillory  I  have 
mentioned,  or  into  any  feiies  of  abfolute 
princes,  how  many  tyrants  mult  you 
re  id  through,  before  you  come  to  an 
emperor  that  is  fUpportable.  But  this 
is  not  all;  an  hondt  private  man  often 
grows  cruel  and  abandoned,  when  con- 
verted into  an  abfolute  prince.  Give  a 
man  power  of  doing  what  he  pleafes  with 
impunity,  you  extinguifh  his  fear,  anil 
confequently  overturn  in  him  one  of  the 

treat  pillars  of  morality.  This  too  we 
nd  confirmed  by  matter  of  fa  ft.  How 
many  hopeful  heirs  apparent  to  grand 
empires,  when  in  the  pofleffionof  them, 
have  become  fuch  mongers  of  lull  and 
cruelty  as  are  a  reproach  to  human 
nature. 

Some  tell  us  we  ought  to  make  our 
governments  on  earth  like  that  in  luaven, 
which,  fay  they,  is  altogether  monarchi- 
cal and  unlimited.  Was  man  like  his 
Creator  in  goodnefs  and  juitice,  I  ihoulil 
be  for  following  this  great  model;  but 
where  goodnefs  and  juitice  are  not  cliln- 
tial  to  the  ruler,  I  would  by  no  nu-ans 
put  myfelf  into  his  hand'-  to  be  dilpoied 
of  according  to  his  particular  will  and 
pleafure. 

It  is  odd  to  confider  the  connection 
between  defpotic  ind  bar- 

barity, and  how  the  mnkingcf  oi-.c  ptr- 
fon  more  than  man,  maktrs'the  rel 
About  nine  p^rts  'of  the  world  in  ten 
are  in    the   lo'wcft   ftate  of  llavcry,  and 
confequently  fur.k  in  the  UK -.. 
brutal 

indeed   :t    rtite   of  lihcity,  if  con 
with  that  which  prevails  in  the 
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three  divisions  of  the  world;  and  there- 
is  no  wonder  that  thofe  who  gro- 
vel under  it  have  many  tracks  of  light 
among  them,  of  which  the  others  are 
wholly  deititute. 

Riches  and  plenty  are  the  natural  fruits 
of  liberty  ;  and  where  thefe  abound, 
learning,  and  all  the  ItSeral  artc,  wi'.l 
immediately  lift  up  their  heads  and 
flourifh.  As  a  man  niuft  have  no 
flavifh  fears  and  apprehenfions  hang- 
ing upon  his  mind,  who  will  indulge 
the  flights  of  fancy  or  fpeculation,  and 
pufli  his  researches  into  all  the  abftrufe 
corners  of  truth,  fo  it  is  neceflary  for 
bim  to  have  about  him  a  competency  of 
ail  the  conveniencies  of  life. 

The  firfc  thing  every  one  looks  after, 
is  to  provide  himl'clf  with  neceflaries. 
This  point  will  engrofs  our  thoughts 
until  it  be  fatisfied.  If  this  is  taken 
care  of  to  our  hands,  we  look  out  for 
pleasures  and  amufementsj  and  among 
a  great  number  of  idle  people,  there  will 
be  many  whofe  plealures  will  lie  in  read- 
ing and  contemplation.  Thefe  are  the 
two  great  fources  of  knowledge,  and 
as  men  grow  wife  they  naturally  love  to 
communicate  their  discoveries ;  and 
others  feeing  the  happinefs  of  fitch  a 
learned  life,  and  improving  by  their 
converfation,  emulate,  imitate,  and 
iurpafs  one  another,  until  a  nation  is 
filled  with  races  of  wife  and  under- 
ftanding  perfons.  Eafe  and  plenty  are 
therefore  the  great  cherilhers  of  know- 
ledge: ar.d  as  moft  of  the  defpotic 
governments  of  the  world  have  neither 
of  them,  they  are  naturally  over-run 
with  ignorance  and  barbarity.  In 


Europe,  indeed,  notwithstanding  fevcrat 
of  it's  princes  are  abfolute,  there  arc 
men  famous  for  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing; but  the  reafon  is  becaule  the  Tub- 
jefts  are  many  of  them  rich  and  wealthy, 
the  prince  not  thinking  fit  to  exert  him- 
felf  in  his  full  tyranny  like  the  princes 
of  the  eaftern  nations,  left  his  fubjeCts 
fliould  be  invited  to  new-mould  their 
conftitution,  having  fo  many  profpecls 
of  liberty  within  their  view.  But  in  all" 
defpotic  government*,  though  a  par- 
ticular prince  may  favour  arts  and  let- 
ters, there  is  a  natural  degeneracy  of 
mankind,  as  you  may  obferve  from 
Auguftus's  reign,  how  the  Romans  lolt 
themfelves  by  degrees  until  they  fell  to 
an  equality  with  the  moft  barbarous 
nations  that  furrounded  them.  Look 
upon  Greece  under  it's  free  ftates,  and 
you  would  think  it's  inhabitants  lived 
in  different  climates,  and  under  different 
heavens,  from  thofe  at  prefentj  fo  dif- 
ferent are  thegeniufes  which  are  formed 
under  Turkifh  flavery,  and  Grecian 
liberty. 

Behdes  poverty  and  want,  there  are 
other  reafons  that  debafe  the  minds  of 
men,  who  live  under  flavery,  though  I 
look  on  this  as  the  principal.  This 
natural  tendency  of  defpolic  power  to 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  though  not 
infilled  upon  by  others,  is,  I  think,  an 
unanfwerable  argument  againft  that 
form  of  government,  as  it  fhews  how 
repugnant  it  is  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  the  perfection  of  human  nature, 
which  ought  to  be  the  great  ends  of  all 
civil  inltiiutions.  L 


CCLXXXVIIl.   WEDNESDAY,   JANUARY  30. 

—  ?AVOR    RST    UTRIQJUZ    MOLESTUS. 

HOR.  EP,   VI.    L.   I.  VIR.    10. 


BOTH  FEAR   ALIKE. 

SPECTATOR. * 

WH  E  N  you  ipoke  of  the  jilts  and 
coquettes,  you  then  promifed 
to  be  very  impartial,  and  not  to  rpare 
even  your  own  fex,  mould  any  of  their 
iecrer  or  open  faults  come  under  your 
cognizance;  which  has  given  me  en- 
couragement todefcribea  certain  fpecies 
of  mankind  under  the  denomination  of 
male  jilts.  They  are  gentlemen  who 
do  not  defigir  to  'marry,  yet,  that  they 


may  appear  to  have  fome  fenfe  of  gal* 
lantry,  think  they  rnuft  pay  their  de- 
voirs to  one  particular  fair;  in  order  to 
which  they  fmgle  out  from  amongft  the 
herd  of  females  her  to  whom  they  defign 
to  make  their  fruitlefs  addrefTes.  This 
done,  they  firft  take  every  opportunity 
of  being  in  her  company,  and  then  never 
fail  upon  all  occafions  to  be  particular 
to  her,  hying  themfelves  at  her  feet, 
protefting  the  reality  of  their  paffiou 

with 
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with  a  thcmfand  oaths,  foliciting  a  re- 
,   as   many  fine  things 
as  their  It  will  allow;  and  if 

ay,  general- 
ly fpeak  lo  as  to  admit  of  a  itoi.1 
•  which  thccrcduluu 
i-X  to   turn  to  lu  i  ov. 
liuce  it  frequently  happens  to  he  ;i  iaw, 
.rure,  who  thinks 

all  the  world  as  finccrc  as  her  lei  f,  and 
i  unwary  heart   becomes    an  eaf'y 
prey   to    thofe  deceitful  monlters,  who 
mer  perceive  it,  but  immediately 
they  git>w  cool,  and   ftiun  her   whom 
in-fore  feemed  ib  much  to  admire, 
and  proceed   to  a6l  the  lame  common- 
,v  towards  another.    A  cox- 
comb   Huihed  with   many   of  thele  in- 
famous victories  lhall  lay  he  is  lorry  for 
>r  fools,  protelt  and  vow  he  never 
thought    of    matrimony,    and    wonder 
talking  civilly  can  be  ib  llrangely  mif- 
Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  you 
that  are  a  profelled  friend  to  love,  will, 
I  hope,  oblerve  upon  thole  who  abule 
that  noble  paflion,  and  raife  it  in  in- 
nocent minds  by  a  deceitful  affectation 
of  it,  after  which  they  delert  the  ena- 
moured.    Pray   beftow  a  little  of  your 
rouhlel  to  thofe  fond  believing  females 
who  already  have  or  are  in  danger  of 
broken  hearts;  in  which  you  will  oblige 
a  great  part  of  this  town,  but  in  a  par- 
ticular  manner,    Sir,   your  (yet  heart- 
whole)  admirer,  and  devoted   humble 
fhvant,  , 

MELAINIA. 

Melainu's  complaint  is  occafioned 
by  ib  general  a  folly,  that  it  is  wonderful 
one  could  fo  long  overlook  it.  But  this 
falfe  gallantry  proceeds  from  an  impo- 
tence of  mind,  which  makes  thofe  who 
are  guilty  of  it  incapable  of  purfuing 
what  they  themlelves  approve.  Many 
a  man  wi flies  a  woman  his  wife  whom 
n  >r  tike  for  1'uch.  Though  no 
one  has  powrr  over  his  Inclinations  or 
is  a  Have  to  common  fame. 
For  this  realbn  I  think  Melainia  gives 
name  in  that  of  male 
coquet?.  I  know  not  why  irrefolution 
of  mind  mould  not  be  more  contempti- 
ble th<n  impotence  of  boily;  ar.<J  ihele 
frivolous  admirers  woul.l  be  but  tender- 
ly uleJ,  in  being  only  included  in  the 
lame  trrm  with  the  infufficient  another 
way.  n.cv  \\hum  my  correfpondent 
calls  mule  coquets,  fhould  hereafter  be 
called  tVibblers,  A  fribbier  is  one  who 


iture  and  admir 

dreads  nor  i)  as  her  c 

• 

ot  fix  from  the 
'.    it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the    pa' 

•  ite  fortune  to  wink  at  the  a.: 
of  fnbblers,  and  ex{x>ic   th 
to  the  ambiguous  behaviour  which  Me- 

complains  of,  until  by  th. 
nefs  to  one  they  are  to  lolc,  they  become 
incapable  of  love  towards  other ,. 
by  confequence  in  their  future  m:i. 

joylefs  or  a  miferable  life.  A« 
therefore  I  fhall  in  the  fpt-culation* 
which  regard  love  be  as  fevere  as  I  ought 
on  jilts  and  libertine  women,  Ib  will  I 
be  as  little  merciful  to  infigmficant  and 
mifchievous  men.  In  order  to  {!, 
vilitants  who  frequent  families  \nv 
there  are  young  females,  are  forthwith 
required  to  declare  thcmll-lves  or  ab- 
fent  from  places  where  their  pie  fen  OP 
baniflies  fuch  as  would  pafs  their  tim« 
more  to  the  advantage  of  thofe  whom 
they  vifit.  It  is  a  matter  of  too  great 
moment  to  be  dallied  with  :  and  I  (hall 
expeft  from  all  my  young  people  a 
fatisfaftory  account  of  appearances. 
Strephon  has  from  the  publication 
hereof  feven  days  to  explain  the  riddle 
he  prefentcd  to  Kudamia;  and  Chloris 
an  hour  after  this  comes  to  her  hand, 
to  declare  whether  fht  will  have  Philotas, 
whom  a  woman  of  no  lefs  merit  than 
herlclf,  and  of  fuperior  fortune,  Jai>- 
guilhcs  to  call  her  own. 


TO  THE   SPECTATOR. 


SIR, 


C  INCE  fo  many  dealers  turn  authors, 
and  write  quaint  advertifements   in 
praife  of  their  wares,  one  who  from  an 
author  turned  dealer  may  be   a; 
for  the  advancement  of  traie  to  turn  uu- 
thor  again.     I   will   not,  h 
up  like  lome  of  them,  for  i'.'.'lri^  cheaper 
than  the  moft  able  honett  ti .. 
nor  do  I  ll-nd  tliis  to  l-.c  better  k 
for  choice  and   cheapneis  of  rhir 
japan    wares,   tc.i,    lai;s,   uu.ili!.-,,     pic- 
tures, aiiack,  aiui  other  In.  . 
Placed  as   1    am   in    U  i  '.M-ir-il  \ 
near  the  India  C'<-  -  .-firrr 

of  that  trade,  tbanj(S  to   my  la:: 
tomers,  my  w.iiihoufe  is  g::. 
as   tl.e  benefit-days   of   my   pla\ 
j    and  the  foreign   good*   . 
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feem  no  lefs  acceptable  than  the  foreign 
books  I  tranilated,  Rabelais  and   Don 
Quixote:  this  the  critics  allow  me;  and 
while  they  like  my  wares  they  may  dif- 
j>raife  my  writing.     But  as  it  is  not  fo 
well  known  yet  that  I  frequently  crofs 
the   feas  of  late,  and  fpeaking   Dutch 
and  French,  befides  other  languages,  I 
have  the  conveniency  of  buying  and  im- 
porting rich  brocades,  Dutch   atlas's, 
with  gold  and  iilver,  or  without,  and 
other  foreign  filks  of  the  neweft  modes 
and  bell   fabrics,    fine  Flanders   lace, 
linens,  and  pictures,  at  the  be(t  hand; 
this  my  new  way  of  trade  I  have  fallen 
into  I  cannot  better  publifli  than  by  an 
application  to  you.     My  wares  are  fit 
only  for  fuch  as  your  readers;   and  I 
would  beg  of  you  to  print  this  addrefs 
in   your  paper,  that  thofc  whofe  minds 
you  adorn  may  take  the  ornaments  for 
their  pei  Ions  and  houfesfrom  me.   This, 
Sir,  if  I  may  prefume  to  beg  it,  will  be 
the  greater  favour,  a;>  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived rich  fiiks  and  fine  lace  to  a  con- 
iiderable  value,  which  will  be  fold  cheap 


for  a  qxiick  return,  and  as  I  have  alfo 
a  large  ilock  of  other  g*)ods.  Indian 
filks  were  formerly  a  ch  of 

our  trade  ;  and  1ir.ce  we  inuti  r,  , 
them,  we  muft  feek  amends  i 
in  others.  This  I  hope  will  plead  for 
one  who  would  leflcn  the  number  of 
tenzers  of  the  mufes,  and  who,  fuiting 
his  i'pirit  to  his  circumftnnces,  humbles 
the  poet  to  exalt  the  citizen.  Like  a 
true  tradefman,  I  hardly  ever  look  into 
any  books  but  thofe  of  accounts.  To 
fay  the  truth,  I  cannot,  I  think,  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  my  being  a  down- 
right man  of  traftic,  than  by  acknow- 
ledging loftener  read  the  advertilements, 
than  the  matter  of  even  your  paper.  I 
am  under  a  great  temptation  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  admonilhing  other  writ- 
ers to  follow  my  example,  and  trouble 
the  town  no  more  ;  but  as  it  is  my  pre- 
fent  bufmefs  to  encreafe  the  number  of 
buyers  rather  than  fellers,  I  halten  to 
tell  you  that  I  am,  Sir,  your  moil  hum- 
ble and  moll  obedient  fervant, 
T  PETER  MOTTEUX. 


N°CCLXXXIX.    THURSDAY,   JANUARY  31. 

YJTJE   SUMMA   BREVIS   SPIM  KOS   VETAT   INCRCARE    LONGAM. 

HOR.  UO.  IV.    L.   I,     VER.   1C 


STAN  FORBIDS  US  TO  EXTEND  OUR  CARES, 
AND  STRETCH  OUR  HOPES  BEYOND  OUR  YEARS. 


CREECH; 


UPON  taking  my  feat  in  a  coffee- 
houfe  I  often  draw  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  room  upon  me,  when  in  the  hot- 
tcii  feaibns  of  news,  and  at  a  time  per- 
haps th;U  the  Dutch  mail  is  ju(l  come 
in,  they  hear  me  afk  the  coffee- man  for 
liis  luft  week's  bill  of  mortality :  I  find 
that  I  have  been  fometimes  taken  on 
this  occafion  for  a  pirifh  lexton,  fome- 
times for  an  undertaker,  and  fometimes 
fv>r  a  doctor  of  phyfic.  In  this,  how- 
ever, I  am  guided  by  the  fpirit  of  a  phi- 
lojfopher,  as  1  take  occafion  from  hence 
to  ivfkot  \;pon  the  regular  ercreafe  and 
riiiv.iv.;u:op  rf  mankind,  and  confider 
•  uial  various  wnys  through  which 
we  pals  from  life  to  eternity.  I  am 
very  well  pleafed  with  thefe  weekly  ad- 
monitions, that  bring  into  my  mind 
fuch  thoughts  as  ought  to  be  the  daily 
entertainment  of  every  reafonable  crea- 
ture ;  and  can  confider  with  pleafure  to 
mylelf,  by  which  of  thofe  deliverances, 
or,  as  we  commorily  call  them, -diltcm- 


'pers,  I  may  poffibly  make  my  efcape 
out  of  this  world  of  forrows,  intOsthat 
condition  of  exiltence,  wherein  I  hope 
to  be  happier  than  it  is  poflible  for  me  at 
prefent  to  conceive. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  ufe  I  make  of 
the  above-mentioned  weekly  paper.  A 
bill  of  mortality  is  in  my  opinion  an 
xmanfwerable  argument  for  a  Provi- 
dence. How  can  we,  without  fuppof- 
ing  ourfelves  under  the  conftant  care  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  give  any  pofTible  ac- 
count for  that  nice  proportion,  which 
we  find  in  every  great  city,  between  the 
deaths  and  births  of  it's  inhabitants, 
and  between  the  number  of  males  and 
that  of  females,  who  are  brought  into 
the  world  ?  What  elfe  could  adjull  in 
fo  exa£l  a  manner  the  recruits  of  every 
nation  to  it's  lofles,  and  divide  theie 
new  fupplies  of  people  into  fuch  equal 
bodies  of  both  fexes?  Chance  could 
never  held  the  balance  with  fo  Heady  a 
"hand.  'Were  we  not  counted  out  by  an 
intelligent 
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.  we  fhotild  (btne. 

•o  -A  ilef art: 

we  fhould  be  fometimes  a  pof>ulits  <vi- 
rorum,  as  Florin  elegantly 

• 

".  women.     We  r 

this  confederation   to   :  ;L-S  ot' 

.-ures,  and  confider  the  whole 

le  up 

ot"  innumeinble  coips,   it  1  m  i\  nie  that 
whok-  quotas  h." 

•  thoui'and  ye:irs,  in  lu  won- 
derful a  manner,  that  • 

a    Jingle  fpecus   k'lt  durin 
!;i&«ftime.     Covild  we  have  ge- 
neral hills  of  mortality  of  every  kind  of 
animals,    or  particular  ones  of  every 
1'pecies  in  each  continent  and  ifland,  f 
dmolt  i':iy  in  t-very  wood,  nurfh, 
or  mountain,  what  gftqniffeing  initances 
would  they  be  of  that  Providence  which' 
watches  over  all  it's  works! 

I  have  heard  of  a  grc^t  man  in  the 
Romifh    chinch,    who,    upon    reading 
thole  words  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Ge- 
iielis — *  And  all   the  days  that  Adam 
lived  were  nine   hundred  and   thirty 
,  and  he  died;    and  all  the  days 
of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
,  and  he  died  j  and  all  the  days 
thufelah  were  nine  hundred  and 
iixty-nine  years,  and  he  died;'  imme- 
diately (hut   himfelf  up   in  a  convent, 
and    retired    from    the    world,  as    not 
thinking  any  thing  in  tin's  life  worihpur- 
luing,  which  had  not  regard  to  another. 
The  truth  of  it   is,  there  is  nothing 
in  hiftory  which  is  fo  improving  to  the 

,  as  thofe  accounts  which  w 
with  of  the  deaths  of  emiiK-nt  p> rl'ons, 
and  of  their  behaviour  in  that  dreadful 
fcafon.  I  may  allb  add,  thru  tlicre 
are  no  parts  in  hiftory  which  afteit 
and  pleaie  the  reader  in  fo  fenfible  a 
manner.  The  reafon  I  take  to  be  this, 
becaufe  there  is  no  other  iinglc  circum- 
itance  in  the  ftory  of  any  perl'on,  which 
•an  poflibly  be  the  cafe  of  every  one  who 
reads  it.  A  battle  or  a  triumph  aie 
conjunctures  in  which  not  one  man  in  * 
million  is  likely  to  be  engaged;  but  when 
we  fee  a  perfon  at  the  point  of  death,  we 
>-  Minot  forbear  being  attentive  to  every 
thing  he  fays  or  does,  became  v 
fore  that  fome  time  or  other  we  (hall 
ourfelves  be  in  the  fame  melancholy  cir- 
nimftances.  The  general,  the  : 
man,  or  the  philofopher,  are  perhaps 
;ers  which  we  may  never  aft  in, 


but  thcdyiiv/  /uin  i«  one  whom,  fooncr 

1 

>ok$,  wnr 
lifh,  I:  i  . 

•Jit  the  f.nii 
who  has  not 

• 
was  written  in  ai 

The  conlideration,  with  which  I  Hi.ol 
clofe  this  ell'. 

• 

that  h 
But  i!  ;,,!  )tt 

away  from  it  tin- 

very  much  to  the  w 

fliews  that   it  falls  in  with   EJ 

fenfe  of  mankind.     In  /!K  : 

have  every  one   confuler,  tl, 

this  life  nothing  more  than  a  pal"! 

andthut  he  is  not  to  let  up  his  reit 

but  to  keep  an  attentive  eye  upu, 

llate  of  racing  to  which   he  apni, 

every  mon. 

ever  iixed  and  pernvtn. 

conlideration  would  be  1'ufTi.- 

tinguifli   the   bitterjvls  of  h.arred,    the 

thirit  of  avarice,  and  the  cruelty  of  anu 

bition. 

I  am  very  much  Mi  the  paf- 

fageof  Antiphaiv. 

who  liv 

Socrates,    which   : 

man   under  this  view,  as    1 

trar.  Hated  it  word  for  word.      *  Be  not 
grieved,'    fays  he,    *  above   nu 
for  thy  dca  alL-d  friends.     Tliey  are 
not  dead,  but  have  only  finilhol  that 
journey  which  it  is  nfcclfary  for  everv 
one  of  us  to  take.    Ys\-  ourielves  nuiit 
go  to  that  great  place  of  rer."pt:ori  in 
which  they  are  all  of  thcr.i  allL-n. 
and  in  this  general  rendcv.vuus  of  man- 
kind, live  together  in  another  it  ate  of 
being/ 
I   think   I  have,  in   a  former  paper, 

taken    notice  of  tl  :;fnl  meta- 

phors in  Scripture,  wh 

a  pilj.1  image,  and  thole  who  pal's  r 

it   are  .called    Urmgi.-!  .  meis 


a  iiry,  v-  :: 
in  the  •  :  th.,t 

gen  tit  ,    that 

the   in-  ins  in 

I  :i   count  rir 

. 
•,  A  i 
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•  Ution  to  the  following  pur- 

A  dervife,  travelling  through  Tar- 
tary,  being  arrived  at  the  town  of  Balk, 
went  into  the  king's  palace  by  miitake, 
as  thinking  it  to  be  a  public  inn  or  ca- 
ravanfary.  Having  looked  about  him 
for  fome  time,  he  entered  into  a  long 
gallery,  where  he  laid  down  his  wallet, 
and  fpread  his  carpet,  in  order  to  repofe 
himfelf  upon  it,  after  the  manner  of  the 
t::4ltern  nations.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  this  pofture  before  he  was  di (covered 
by  fome  of  the  guards,  who  a  feed  him 
what  was  his  bullnefs  in  that  place? 
The  dervife  told  them  he  intended  to 
take  up  his  night's  lodging  in  that  ca- 
ravanfary.  The  guards  kt  him  know, 
in  a  very  angry  manner,  that  the  houfe 
he  was  in  was  not  a  caravanfary,  but 
the  king's  palace.  It  happened  that  the 
k,ii;g  him/elf  palled  through  the  gallery 


during  this  debate,  and  fmiling  at  thfi 
miftakeof  the  dervife,  aflced  him  how  he 
could  pofTibly  be  fo  dull  as  not  to  dif- 
tinguifh  a  palace  from  a  caravanfary? 

*  Sir,1  fays  the  dervife,  '  give  me  leave 
'  to  alk  your  majefty  a  queltion  or  two. 
'  Who  were  the  perfons  that  lodged  in 

*  this  houfe  when  it  was  firft  built?' 
The  king  replied,  his  anceftors.    '  And 

*  who,'  fays  the  dervifr,  '  was  the  laft 
'  perfon  that  lodged  here?1    The  king 
replied,  his  father.     «  And  who  is  it,' 
fays  the  dervife,  *  that  lodges  here  at 

*  prefent?'     The  king  told  him,  that  it 
was  he  himfelf.     «  And  who,'  fays  the 
dervife, '  will  be  here  after  you?1     The 
king  anfwered,  the  young  prince  his 
fon.     *  Ah,  Sir,'  faid  the  dervife,  <  a 
«  houfe  that  changes  it's  inhabitants  fo 
'  often,  and  receives  fuch  a  perpetual 

*  fuccefllon  of  guelts,  is  not  a  palace 
'  but  a  caravanfary.'  L 


N°  CCXC.    FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY  i. 

fROJICIT   AMPULLAS   ET   SI  SQJUIPE  D  ALI  A  VERBA. 

HOR.  ARS  PotT.  VE*.  97. 
TORGZTS  HIS  SWELLING  AND  GIGANTIC  WORDS.         ROSCOMMOK. 


THE  players,  who  know  I  am  very 
much  their  friend,  take  all  oppor- 
tnni'ies  to  exprefs  a  gratitude  to  me  for 
being  fo.  They  could  not  have  a  bet- 
ter occafion  of  obliging  me,  than  one 
which  they  lately  took  hold  of.  They 
dr'ired  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb  to 
bring  tne  to  the  reading  of  a  new  tra- 
gedyj  it  is  called  The  Diftrefled  Mo- 
ther.  F  nui  ft  confefs,  though  fome  days 
.<rr  polled  fince  I  enjoyed  that  enter- 
f:u'nrm-nt,  the  paflions  of  the  feveral 
characters  dwell  ftrongly  upon  my  ima- 
>n;  ami  I  congratulate  the  age, 
that  they  are  at  laft  to  fee  truth  and  hu- 
tn:ui  life  reprefented  in  the  incidents 
which  concern  heroes  and  heroines. 
The  ftile  of  the  play  is  fuch  as  becomes 
thole  of  the  hrfl  education,  and  the  fen- 
timents  worthy  thole  of  the  higheft 
figure.  It  was  a  moftexquifite  pleafure 
To  me,  to  obferve  real  tears  drop  from 
the  eyes  of  thoje  who  had  long  made  it 
their  profefiwm  to  diflemble  afliiftionj 
and  the  player,  who  read,  frequently 
throw  down  the  book,  until  he  had 
^iven  vent  to  the  humanity  which  rofe 
in  him  at  fome  irrefifrible  touches  of  the 
•_cd  foi  row.  We  have  feldom  had 
••isale  diilrefs  on  the  ftage,  which 


did  not,  upon  cool  examination,  appear 
to  flow  from  the  weaknefs  rather  than 
the  misfortune  of  the  perfon  represented  -. 
but  in  this  tragedy  you  are  not  enter- 
tained  with  the  ungoverned  paflions  of 
fuch  as  are  enamoured  of  each  other, 
merely  as  they  are  men  and  women,  but 
their  regards  are  founded  upon  high 
conceptions  of  each  other's  virtue  and 
merit ;  and  the  character  which  gives 
name  to  the  play,  is  one  who  has  be- 
haved herfelf  with  heroic  virtue  in  the 
moft  important  circumftances  of  a  fe- 
male life,  thofe  of  a  wife,  a  widow,  ar.d 
a  mother.  If  there  be  thofe  whofe  minds 
have  been  too  attentive  upon  the  affairs 
of  life,  to  have  any  notion  of  the  paflion 
of  love  in  fuch  extremes  as  are  known 
only  to  particular  tempers,  yet,  in  the 
above-mentioned  eonfiderations,  the  foi  • 
row  of  the  heroine  will  move  even  the 
generality  of  mankind.  Domeftic  vir- 
tues concern  all  the  world,  and  there  is 
no  one  living  who  is  not  interefted  that 
Andromache  fliould  be  an  imi table  cha- 
racler.  The  generous  affeclion  to  the 
memory  of  her  deceafed  hulband,  that 
tender  care  for  her  fon,  which  is  ever 
heightened  with  the  confideration  of  his 
father,  and  thefe  regards  preferved  in. 

fpite 


\:A^.7th. 
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the  poflef- 

• 

•  lilit  be  vr: 

. 

hfli  tin-all  e.     M 

...I,  and  told  moth. 
1  •  but  whiipiTed  me,  ti 

us  not  bufy  enough  tor  the 
It   talte.     To  fupply  this,  he  re- 
commended to  the  players  to  1 
.'.  in  their  1'cencs,  an,! 

v  part  (hould  !•• 

•,  it  they  «lid  not  neglect 
admonition,  brcaule   f 


• 

•  • 
' 

• 

- 

.  within  the  . 
li  jnour,   ar. 

liimlelf  his 
:unatc,  thr 

.Id  wiih  to 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^unit/in  v  iv/u,   L»VVHVII\.    v*ivt\-  .11*.    *i  treat  .  _  .       . 

many  in  this  clafs  of  criticifm  who  may      \  A'n   'Panted  ;  art  ,n  the 

be  gained  by  it;  but  indeed  the  truth  is,     _  | 

Mother:     it    i-,   the    d  nvt    ot 

Oreftes  which  I  am  to  pc-rlonate;  but  I 
(hall  not  act  it  as  I  ought,  for  I  (hall  feel 
it  too  intimately  to  be  able  to  i'tt-  r  it. 
I  was  lait  night  repeating  a  paragraph 
to  invlt-lf,  which  I  took  to  be  an  expri-f- 
;  rage,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 


,  to  the  work  itftlf,  it  is  every 
where  nature.  The  perfons  art-  of  the 

'»  quality  in  life,  even  that  of 
princes;  h\it  their  quality  is  not  repre- 
iented  by  the  poet,  with  direction  that 

-  and  w.iiters  fhould  folio  .v  them 
in  every  fcene,  but  their  grandeur  ap- 
pears in  greatnefs  of  fentiment,  flowing 
from  minds  worthy  their  condition. 
To  make  a  character  truly  gre^t,  this 
author  underftands  that  it  mould  have 
it's  foundation  in  fuperior  thoughts  and 
maxims  of  conduct.  It  is  very  certain, 
that  manv  an  honed  woman  would  make 
n  )  difficulty,  though  (he  had  been  the 
wife  of  Hector,  for  the  fake  of  u  king- 
dom, to  nrirry  the  enemy  of  her  huf- 
band's  family  am?  country;  and  iivleeJ 
who  can  deny  but  (he  might  be  ftill  an 
honelt  woman,  but  no  heroine?  That 
nny  be  defensible,  nay  laudable  in  one 
charafler,  which  would  be  in  the  highell. 
exceptionable  in  another.  When 
Cato  Uticenlis  killed  himfelf,  Cottius, 
m  Roman  of  ordinary  quality  and  cha- 

,  did  the  fame  thing;  upon  which 
one  faid,  fmiling— *  Cottius  might  have 

•  lived,   though  Caefar  has  feized   the 

*  Roman  liberty.'     Cottius's  condition 
might  have  been  the  fame,  let  things  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  world  pals  as  they 

'.     What  i<  further  very  extraor- 


fentence  there  was  a  ftroke  of  ielf-pity 
which  quite  unmanned  me.  Be  plealld, 
Sir,  to  print  this  letter,  that  when  I  am 
opprefled  in  this  manner  at  fuch  an  in- 
terval, a  certain  part  of  the  audience 
may  not  think  I  am  cut;  and  1  hope 
with  this  allowance,  to  do  it  to  fatisfac- 
tion.  I  am,  Sir,  your  moll  humble 
iervant,  GEORGE  POWILL. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

A  S  I  was  walking  the  other  day  in  the 
•^  Park,  I  law  a  gentleman  with  a 
very  (ho it  face;  I  defire  to  know  whe- 
ther it  was  you.  Pray  inform  H 
foon  as  von  can,  left  I  become  the  moft 
heroic  HecatinVs  rival.  Your  humble 
iervant  to  command,  SOPHIA. 

HEAR    MADAM, 

TT  is  not  me  you  are  in  love  with,  for 

I  was  very  ill  and  kept  my  chamber 

all  that  day.   Your  moll  humble-  iVrvant, 

T  THE  SPECTATOR. 
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— — — UBI   PLt'RA    KITF.NT   IN    CARMINE,    NON    IGO   PAUCIS 
OFFENPOR    MACULI5-,   QJJ  A  S   AUT   INCUHIA    FUDIT, 
AUT    HUMANA    PARUM    CAVIT   NATURA. 

HOJR.  ARS  POET.  VER,  351. 
BUT  IN  A  POEM  ELEGANT  I-  Y1VRTT, 
3  WILL  NOT  OJJARREL  WITH  A  SLIGHT  MISTAKE, 
SUCH  AS  OUR  NATURE'S  FRAILTY  MAY  EXCUSE.         ROSCOMMOK, 


Mr.  Locke's  Efiay  on  Human  Un- 
derllanding  would  be  thought  a  very  odd 
book  for  a  man  to  make  himielf  mafttr 
of,  who  would  get  a  reputation  by  cri- 
tical writings 5  Though  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  very  certain  that  an  author,  who  has 
not  learned  the  art  of  diftinguifliing  be- 
tween words  and  things,  and  of  ranging 
his  thoughts  and  letting  them  in  pro- 
per lights,  whatever  notions  he  may 
have,  will  lofe  himfelf  in  confulion  and 
obfcurity.  I  might  further  obferve, 
that  there  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin  critic 
who  has  not  fhewn,  even  in  the  ftile  of 
his  criticifms,  that  he  was  a  mailer  of 
all  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  his  na- 
tive tongue. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing 
more  abfnrd,  than  for  a  man  to  let  up 
for  a  critic,  without  a  good  infight  into 
all  the  parts  of  learning;  whereas  many 
of  thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  figna- 
lize  themfelves  by  works  of  this  nature, 
among  ourEnglifh  writers,  are  not  only 
defective  in  the  above-mentioned  par- 
ticulars, but  plainly  difcover,  by  the 
phrafes  which  they  make  ufe  of,  and  by 
their  confufed  way  of  thinking,  that 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  molt 
common  and  ordinary  fyftems  of  arts 
and  fciences.  A  few  general  rules  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  French  authors,  with 
a  certain  cant  of  words,  has  fometimes 
fet.np  an  illiterate  heavy  writer  for  a 
moft  judicious  and  formidable  critic. 

One  great  mark,  by  which  you  may 
difcover  a  critic  who  has  neither  tafte 
nor  learning,  is  this,  thathefeldom  ven- 
tures to  praife  any  palTage  in  an  author 
which  has  not  been  before  received  and 
applauded  by  the  public,  and  that  his 
criticifm  turns  wholly  upon  little  faults 
and  errors.  This  part  of  a  critic  is  fo 
very  eafy  to  lucceed  in,  that  we  find 
every  ordinary  reader,  upon  the  pub- 
liming  of  a  new  poem,  has  wit  and  ill- 
nature  enough  to  turn  feveral  paflages  of 
it  into  ridicule,  and  very  often  in  the 

right 


Illavp.  now  confidered  Milton's  Pa- 
radife'  Loll  under  thofe  tour 
brads  of  the  fable,  the  characters,  tiie 
Icntim'jnts,  and  the  language;  and  have 
ihewn  that  he  excels,  in  general,  under 
each  ot "thcfe  heads.  I  hope  that  I  have 
made  leveral  discoveries  which  may  ap- 
pear new,  even  to  thole  who  are  verfed 
in  critical  learning.  Were  I  indeed  to 
chui'e  my  readers,  by  whole  judgment  I 
would  ftand  or  fall,  they  mould  not  be 
fuch  as  are  acquainted  only  with  the 
French  and  Italian  critics,  but  alfo  with 
the  ancient  and  modern  who  have  writ- 
ten in  either  of  the  learned  languages. 
Above  all,  I  would  have  them  well 
verled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
without  which  a  man  very  often  fancies 
that  he  understands  a  cri:ic,  when  in 
reality  he  does  not  comprehend  his 
mer.ning. 

It  is  in  criticifm  as  in  all  other  fciences 
and  {peculations;  one  who  brings  with 
him  any  implicit  notions  and  obferva- 
tions,  which  he  has  made  in  his  reading 
of  the  poets,  will  find  his  own  reflec- 
tions method' zed  and  explained,  and 
perhaps  feveral  little  hints  that  had  parted 
in  his  m-ind,  perfected  and  improved  in 
the  works  of  a  good  critic  ;  whereas  one 
who  has  not  thele  previous  lights  is  very 
often  an  utter  llrangerto  what  he  reads, 
and  apt  to  put  a  wrong  interpretation 
upon  it. 

Nor  is  it  fufficient,  that  a  man,  who 
fets  up  for  a  judge  in  criticifm,  mould 
have  perilled  the  authors  above  men- 
tioned, unlefs  he  has  alfo  a  clear  and  lo- 
gical head.  Without  this  talent  he  is 
perpetually  puzzled  and  perpkrxed  amidft 
his  own  blunders,  miilakes  the  fenfe  of 
thole  he  would  confute,  or,  if  he  chances 
to  think  right,  dees  not  know  how  to 
convey  his  thoughts  to  another  with 
clearuefs  and  perfpicuity.  Ariftotle, 
who  was  the  bell  critic,  was  alfo  one  of 
the  belt  logicians  that  ever  appeared  in 
t&e  world. 
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VThis    Mr.   Dryd 

•-v.il   in    thole   two 


tgra 

-  — 

Errors,  like  draws,  upon  the  furfrce  !'. 
He  who  would  fearch  for  pearl,  muft  ditc  be- 
low. 

A  true  critic  ought   to  dwell   rather 
upon  excellencies  than  imperfections,  to 
diicovcr    the  concealed    beauties   of    :i 
writer,  and  communicate  to  the  world 
fuch  things  as  are  worth  th 
tion.     The  inoft   exquiiite  won! 
lined   ltrok.es   of   :in    author    are   thole 
which  very  often  appear  the  molt  doubt- 
ful and  exceptionable  to  a   man  who 
a  relifh   for  polite  le  U 

:'.re  thcfe,  which  a  lour  uiuiiltin- 
guilhinc;  critic  generally  attacks  with 

..ce.     Tully  obi 

that  it  is  very  caiy  to  brand  or  fix  a 
mark,  upon  what  he  calls  wbumardens, 
or,  as  it  may  be  rendere  1  in  Englifh,  '  a 
'  glowing  bold  exprellion,'  and  to  turn 
it  into  ridicule  by  a  cold  ill-natured  cri- 
ticifin.  A  litrlv:  \\-\t  is  equally  capable 
of  expoling  a  beauty,  and  of  aggravat- 
ing a  fault;  and  though  fuch  a  treat- 

of  an   author  naturally  produces 
indignation  in  the  mind  of  an   under- 
ler,  it  has  however  it's  ef- 
fect among  the  generality  of  thole  whole 
hands  it  falls  into,  the  rabble  of  man- 
kind bein£  very  apt  to  think  that  every 
thing  which    is  laughed   at,  with   any 
mixture  of  wit,  is  ridiculous  in  itfelf. 
Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  always  unfea- 

le  in  a  critic,  as  it  rather  prejudi- 

•  reader  than  convinces  him;  and 
iblc  of  making  a  beauty,  as  well 
as  a  blemifli,  the  lubject  of  derilion.  A 
man  who  cannot  write  with  wit  on  a 
proper  lubject,  is  dull  and  Ihipid;  but 
one,  who  ihews  it  in  an  improper  place, 

impertinent  and  abfurd.  Befules, 
a  man  who  has  the  gift  of  ridicule  is  apt 
to  tind  fault  with  any  thing  that  gives 


him  an  opportunity  of 

i 

11 

it.      Such  kinds  of  pit-aim 
unfair   anil  dilingenuous   n, 
ciiticilm,  in  which  th 
both  ancient  and 
appeared  with  a  i . . 

:.d  in  my  next  paper  to  fhew 

it  fit  to  pa-mile:..  rticu. 

>  the  end  that  the : 

i  very  ungrateful 

work,  and  that  I  Ihuli  jult  point  at  the 
imperfections,  witlu-ut  endeavoiu 
inflame  them  with  ridicule.    I  inn; 
oblerve  with  Longinus,  that  tlie   pro- 
ductions of  a  great  genius,  with   many 
laples  and  inadvertence.-,  are  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  works  of  an   inferior 
kind  of  author,  which  are  fcrupuloully 
exact  and  conformable  to  all  the  rules 
of  correct  writing. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  ftory 
out  of  Botcalini,  which  fufficiently  Ihews 
us  the  opinion  that  judicious  author  en- 
tertained of  the  fort  of  critics  I  have  been 
here  mentioning.     *  A  famous   critic,* 
fays  he,  '  having  gathered  togeti 
the  faults  of  an  eminent  poet,  made  a 
preient  of  them  to  Apollo,  who  re- 
te,\ul  them  verv  graciouliy,   ;;n<l  re- 
folved  to  make  the  author  a  fui table 
return  for  the  trouble  he  l-.a.l  hci  n  at 
in  collecting  them.    In  order  to  this, 
he  let  before  him  a  Tack  of  wheat,  as 
it  had  been  jult  threfhed  out  of  the 
flieaf.     He  then  bid  him  pick  out  the 
chaff"  from  among  the  corn,  and  lav  it 
afide   by  itfdf.     The   critic    applied 
himfelf  to  the  talk  with  great  indultry 
and  pleafure,  and,  aftei'havingmade 
the  due  i'eparation,  was  piellnted  by 
'  Apollo  with  the  chaff  for  his  pains.' 
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JLT.AM,   Q_UICQ_UID    AG1T,    Q^UOQ^'TO   VESTIGIA    TLECTIT, 
COMPONIT    KURT1M,   S  U  BS  E  O^U  IT  U  R  Q_U  E    DKCOR. 

TJBULL.  ELF.G.  ii.  I.-4.  VER.  8. 

WHATEVER    SHE    HOES,  WHERE'ER    HER   STEPS   SHE    BENDS, 
GRACE   ON    EACH   ACTION    SILENTLY   ATTEJSDS. 


AS  no   one  can    be   faid   to  enjoy 
health,  who  is  only  not  lick,  with- 
out he  feel  within  himfelf  a  lightlbme 


and  invigorating  principle,  which  will 
not  fuft'er  him  to  remain  idle,  but  ftill 
fput!>  him  on  to  a&ioDj  fo  in  the  practice 

of 
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of  every  virtue,  there  is  fome  additional 
grace  required,  to  give  a  claim  of  ex- 
celling in  this  or  that  particular  action. 
A  diamond  may  want  polifhing,  though 
the  value  be  ftill  intrinfically  the  fame; 
and  the  fume  good  may  be  done  with 
different  degrees  of  lultre.  No  man 
fhould  be  contented  with  himfelf  that 
he  barely  does  well,  but  he  mould  per- 
form every  thing  in  the  belt  and  mod 
becoming  manner  that  he  is  able. 

Tally  tells  us  he  wrote  his  book  of 
Offices,  becaufe  there  was  no  time  of 
life  in  which  fome  correspondent  duty 
might  not  be  practifed;  nor  is  there  a  duty 
without  a  certain  decency  accompany- 
ing it,  by  which  every  virtue  it  is  join- 
ed*" to  will  feem  to  be  doubled.  Another 
may  do  the  lame  thing,  and  yet  the  ac- 
tion want  that  air  and  beauty  which  di- 
Itinguifh  it  from  others;  like  that  ini- 
mitable lunfliinc  Titian  is  laid  to  have 
diffiifed  over  his  lanuMkips;  which  de- 
notes them  his,  and  has  been  always 
unequalled  by  any  other  psrfun. 

There  is  no  one  action  in  which  this 
o|urt!i'v  I  am  fpeaking  of  will  be  more 
ll'iiiibl'y  perceived,  than  in  granting  a 
:  or  doing  an  office  of  kindnefs. 
Mummius,  by  his  way  of  contenting 
to  a  benefaction,  fhall  make  it  lofe  ifs 
name;  while  Cams  doubles  the  kindnefs 
and  the  obligation :  from  the  firft  the 
defued  ixqueft  drop.}  indeed  at  laft,  but 
from  fo  doubtful  a  brow,  that  the  ob- 
liged has  almolt  as  much  reulbn  to  rc- 
fent  the  manner  of  bellowing  it,  as  to 
IK-  thankful  for  the  favour  itielf.  Cams 
invites  with  a  plt-aling  air,  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  doing  an-act  of  hu- 
manity, meets  the  petition  half  way, 
and  confents  10  a  requelt  with  a  counte- 
nance which  proclaims  the  latisfaction 
of  his  mind  in  alftfting  the  diftreffed. 

The  decency  then  that  is  to  b  - 
ferved  in  liberality  feems  to  cor  till:  ir 
it's  being  performed  with  luch 
fulnels,  as  may  exprefs  the  godlike  plea- 
lure  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  obliging 
one's  fellow-creatures;  that  may  fhew 
good-nature  and  benevolence  overflow- 
ed, and  do  not,  as  in  fome  men,  run 
upon  the  tilt,  and  tafte  of  the  iedimer.ts 
of  a  grutching  uncommunicative  diipo- 
fition. 

Since  I  have  intimated  that  the  great- 
eft  decorum  is  to  be  preferred  in  the 
heftowing  otir  good  offices,  I  will  il- 
luttrate  it  a  little  by  an  example  drawn 
from  private  life,  which  carries  with  it 


fuch  a  profufion  of  liberality,  that  it 
can  be  exceeded  by  nothing  but  the  hu- 
manity and  good- nature  which  accom- 
panies it.  It  is  a  letter  of  Pliny's,  which 
I  mall  here  tranflate,  becaufe  the  action 
will  belt  appear  in  it's  firft  drefs  of 
thought,  without  any  foreign  or  ambi- 
tious ornaments. 


PLINY  TO 

npHOUGH  I  am  fully  acquainted 
with  the  contentment  and  jull  mo- 
deration of  your  mind,  and  the  confor- 
mity the  education  you  have  given  your 
daughter  bears  to  your  own  character; 
yet  iince  me  is  fuddenly  to  be  married  to 
a  perfon  of  diliinftion,  whole  figure  in 
the  world  makes  it  neceflary  for  her  to 
be  at  a  mote  than  ordinary  expence  in 
clothes  and  equipage  fuitable  to  her 
hufband's  quality;  by  which,  though 
her  intrinfic  worth  be  not  augmented, 
yet  will  it  receive  both  ornament  and 
nitfae:  and  knowing  your  eftate  to  be 
as  moderate  as  the  riches  of  your  mind 
are  abundant,  I  muft  challenge  to  my- 
felf  fome  part  of  the  burden;  and  as  a 
parent  of  your  child,  I  prefent  her  with 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  crowns  towards 
thefe  expences;  which  fum  had  been 
much  larger,  had  I  not  feared  the  fmall- 
uefs  of  it  would  be  the  greateft  induce- 
ment with  you  to  accept  of  it.  Fare- 
wel. 

Thus  mould  a  benefaction  be  done 
with  a  good  grace,  and  mine  in  the 
ttrongeft  point  "of  light;  it  mould  not 
only  anfwer  all  the  hopes  and  exigencies 
of  the  receiver,  but  even  out-run  his 
wifhes :  it  is  this  happy  manner  of  be- 
haviour which  adds  new  charms  to  it, 
tens  thole  gifts  of  art  and  nature, 
which  othei  wife  would  be  rather  diftaltc- 
m  agreeable.  Without  it,  valour 
wou'd  degenerate  into  brutalitv,  learn- 
ing into  pedantry,  and  ?h*  genteeleft 
demeanour  into  affectation.  Even  re- 
ligion itfelf,  unlefs  decency  be  the  hand- 
iriai.l  which  waits  upon  her,  is  apt  to 
.teople  appear  guilty  of  fournefs 
and  ill-humour:  but  this  mews  virtue 
in  her  firft  original  form,  adds  a  come- 
linefs  to  religion,  and  gives  it's  profef- 
fcrs  the  jufteft  title  to  the  beauty  of  ho- 
linefs.  A  man  fully  inftruited  in  this 
art,  may  afTume  a  thoufand  fhapes,  arid 
pleafe  in  a!!:  he  may  do  a  thoufand  ac- 
tions fhaii  become  none  other  but  him- 
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fflf;  not  that  the  things  themfelves  are 
dirt'-rent,  butthr  inanr.'  th,  m. 

•  AI  examine  each  feature  by  it- 
felf,  A^laura  and  Calliclea  are  equally 
handlbnicj  but  take  them  in  the  whole, 

u  cannot  fuffer  the  companion  : 
the  one  is  full  of  numbcrlefs  namelefs 
graces,  the  other  of  as  many  namelefs 
faults. 

The  romclintfs  of  pei  fon,  and  the  de- 
cency of  behaviour,  add  infinite  v 
to  what  is  pronounced  by  any  one.  It 
is  the  want  of  this  that  often  makes  the 
rebukes  and  advice  of  old  rigid  perfons 
of  no  eflfecl,  and  leave  a  difpleafure  in 
the  minds  of  thofe  they  are  directed  to: 
hut  youth  and  bcautv,  if  accompanied 
\vith  a  graceful  and  becoming  feverity, 
:r.ighty  force  to  raile,  even  in  the 
mott  profligate,  a  fenfe  of  fhnme.  In 

,,  the  devil  is  never  defcribed 
alhamed  but  once,  and  that  at  the  re- 
buke of  a  beauteous  angel. 

So  fpa!:e  the  cherr.b,  and  his  grave  rebuke, 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible:  abafh'd  the  devil  ftooJ, 
And  felt  how  awful  goodnefs  is,  and  faw 
Virtue  in  h;r  own  flut-e  how  loveh 

and  pia'vl 
His  lofs. 

The  care  of  doing  notr.ing  unbecom- 
ing has  accompanied  the  greatelt  minds 


to  their  laft  moments.     They  avoided 
even    an   indecent    pofture  in  the  very 
article  of  death.     Thus  Caefar  g:< 
his  robe  about  him,  ihut  he  miphr  not 
fall  in  a  manner  unbecoming  of  him- 
felfj  and  the  greateft  cone- 
peared   in   the   behaviour   of  L- 
when  (lie  dabbed  herfelf,  was,  that  her 
body  mould  lie  in  an  attitude  worthy  the 
mind  whic'.i  had  inhabited  it. 

Nf  nan  frocumbat  bonejlt, 
Extrenta  beec  ttiamcura  cadenth  erat. 

OVID.  FAST.  L.  m.  v.Sjj* 

*Twas  her  laft  thought,  hovr  decently  to  fall. 

M*.   SPECTATOR, 

T  Am  a  young  woman  without  a  for- 
tune;  but  of  a  very  high  mind:  that 
is,  good  Sir,  I  am  to  the  laft  degree  proud 
and  vain.  I  am  ever  railing  at  the  rich, 
for  doing  things,  which,  upon  fearch 
into  my  heart,  I  find  I  am  only  angry 
becaufe  I  cannot  do  the  fame  myfelf.  I 
wear  the  hooped  petticoat,  and  am  all  in 
callicoes  when  the  fineft  are  in  iilks.  It 
is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  poor  and  proud ) 
therefore  if  you  pleafe,  a  lecture  on  that 
fuhjeft  for  the  fatisfaclion  of  your  un- 
eafy  humble  fervant, 
Z  JEZEBEL. 


N°  CCXCIII.    TUESDAY,     FEBRUARY   5, 


FRAG.  VIT.  POIT. 
THE  PRUDEKT  STILL  HAVE  FORTUNE  ON  THEIR  SlDI. 


THE  famous  Gratian,  in  his  little 
book  wherein  he  lays  down  maxims 
for  a  man's  advancing  himfelf  at  court, 
ad  v  Ues  his  reader  to  aflbciate  himfelf 
with  thi  fortunate,  and  to  fhun  the  com- 
pany of  the  unfortunate  5  which, notwith- 
ftanding  the  bafenefs  of  the  precept  to 
an  honeft  mind,  may  have  fomething 
ufeful  in  it  for  thole  who  pufli  their  in- 
tereft  in  the  v/oild.  It  is  certain  a  great 
part  of  what  we  call  good  or  ill  fortune, 
riles  out  of  right  or  wrong  meaiures 
and  fchemes  ot  life.  When  1  hvar  a 
m.'.n  complain  of  his  being  unfortunate 
in  all  his  undertakings,  I  Ih  re  welly  fufpeft 
him  fur  a  very  weak  man  in  his  affairs. 
In  conformity  with  this  way  of  think- 
ing, Cutdinal  Rich  lieu  ufol  to  lay,  that 


unfortunate  and  imprudent  were  but 
two  words  for  the  fame  thing.  As  the 
card'nal  himfelf  had  a  great  (hare  both 
of  prudence  and  good  fortune,  his  fa- 
mous antagonift,  the  Count  d'Olivare?, 
was  difgraced  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
becaufe  it  was  alledged  againft  him  that 
he  had  never  any  fuccefs  in  his  under- 
takings. This,  fays  an  eminent  author, 
was  indirectly  accufing  him  of  itnpru- 


Cicero  recommended  Pompey  to  the 
Romans  for  their  general  upon  three  ac* 
counts,  as  he  was  a  man  of  courage, 
conduct,  and  good  fortune.  It  was, 
perhaps,  for  the  icaion  above  mention- 
ed, namely,  that  a  feries  of  good  for- 
tune fuppofes  a  prudent  managtuient  in 
B  the 
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the  pci Ton  whom  it  befalls,  that  not  only 
Sylla  the  dictator,  but  feverai  of  the 
Roman  emperor?,  as  is  ftiil  to  be  feen 
xipon  their  medals,  among  the;/  other 
titles,  gave  themfl-ivcs  that  of  Felix  or 
Fortunate.  The  heathens,  indetd,  leem 
to  have  vuiu<\l  a  man  n.ore  for  his  good 
fortune  than  for  any  other  quality, 
which  I  think  is  very  natural  for  thole 
who  have  not  a  ftrong  belief  of  another 
world.  For  how  can  I  conceive  a  man 
c. owned  with  many  diitinguiftiingblef- 
iings.  that  has  not  fome  extraordinary 
fund  of  merit  and  perfection  ii\  him, 
which  lies  open  to  the  Supreme  eye, 
though  perhaps  it  is  not  difcovered  by 
my  obiervation  ?  What  is  the  reafon 
Homer's  and  Virgil's  heroes  do  not  form 
a  relolution,  or  itrike  a  blow,  without 
the  conduct  and  direction  of  fome  deity? 
Doubrlefs,  becaufe  the  poets  efteemed  it 
the  greatelt  honour  to  be  favoured  by 
the  gods,  and  thought  the  beft  way  of 
prailing  a  man  was  to  recount  thole  fa- 
vours which  naturally  implied  an  extra- 
ordinary merit  in  the  peribn  on  whom 
they  deicended. 

Thole  who  believe  a  future  fiate  of 
rewards  and  punifhments  act  very  a!>- 
iurdly,  if  they  form  their  opinions  of  a 
man's  merit  from  his  luccellcs.  But 
certainly,  if  I  thought  the  whole  circle 
of  our  beini;  was  concluded  between  our 
births  and  deaths,  I  (uould  think  anv.,i"s 
good  fortune  the  meafure  and  Itandard 
ut  his  real  mevit,  fuice  Providence  wovild 
have  no  opportunity  of  rewarding  h.s 
virtue  and  perfections,  but  in  the  prcknt 
life.  A  virtuous  unbeliever,  who  lies 
xmder  the  y/c.fi'ure  of  misfbrtnr.es,  has 
reafon  to  cry  out,  as  they  lay  Brutus 
did  ;;  little  before  his  death — (  O  Virtue, 

*  I  have  wdrfhi  A  fubftantia-1 

*  good,  but  1  find  thou  art  an  empty 

*  m: 

But  to  return  to  our  firft point:  though 
prudence  does  undoubtedly  in  a  great 
meal  lire  produce  our  good  or  ill  fortune 
in  the  world,  it  is  certain  there  are  many 
unforefeen  accidents  and  occurrences, 
which  very  often  pervert  the  lined 
fchemes  that  can  be  laid  by  himr.n  wif- 
dom.  '  The  race  is  not  always  to  the 

*  fwift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  ftrong.' 
Nothing;  Jefs  than   infinite  wifdom  can 
have  an  abioiute  ceirnvaud  over  fortune; 
the  higheit  degree  of  it,  which  man  e::u 
poiFcis,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  fortui- 
tous events,  and  to  inch  contingencies 
<ts  may  vile  in  the  prosecution  oi'uur  a*- 


fairs.  Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that 
prudence,  which  has  always  in  it  a  great 
mixture  of  caution,  hinders  a  man  from 
being  fo  fortunate  as  he  might  pofiibly 
have  been  without  it.  A  peribn  who 
only  aims  at  what  is  likely  to  lucceed, 
and  follows  clofely  the  dictates  of  human 
prudence,  never  meets  with  thofe  great 
and  unforeleen  fucceffes,  which  are  of- 
ten the  effect  of  a  fanguine  temper,  or  a 
more  happy  rafhnefs;  and  this  perhaps 
may  be  the  reaibn,  that,  according  to 
the  common  obiervation,  Fortune,  like 
other  females,  delights  rather  in  favour- 
ing the  young  than  the  old. 

Upon  the  whole,  ftnce  man  is  fo  fhort- 
%hted  a  creature,  and  the  accidents 
which  may  happen  to  him  fo  various,  I 
cannot  but  be  of  Dr.  Tillotfon's  opinion 
in  another  cafe,  that  wore  there  any 
doubt  of  a  Providence,  yet  it  certainly 
would  be  very  dellrable  there  fhould  be 
fuch  a  Being  of  infinite  wifdom  and 
goodnefs,  on  whole  direction  we  might 
rely  in  the  conduct  of  human  life. 

It  is  a  great  prefumption  to  afcribe 
our  iucceiles.  to  oxir  own  management, 
and  not  to  eileem  ourfelves  upon  any 
blefling,  rather  as  it  is  the  bounty  of 
Heaven,  than  the  acquifition  of  our  owa 
ce.  I  am  very  well  pleafed  with 
a  medal  which  was  (truck  by  Queen. 
Elizabeth,  a  little  after  the  defeat  ot  the 
invincible  nrmada,  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  that  extraordinary  event.  It  is 
well  known  how  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
others  who  were  the  enemies  of  that 
great  princefs,  to  derogate  from  her 
,  afcribed  the  ruin  of  their  fleet 
rather  to  the  violence  of  ftorms  and  tern- 
pefts,  than  to  the  bravery  of  the  Englifh. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  inltead  of  looking 
upon  this  as  a  diminution  of  her  ho- 
nour, valued  herfelf  upon  iuch  a  fignal 
favour  of  Providence,  and  accordingly, 
in  the  reverie  of  the  medal  above-men- 
tioned, has  reprefented  a  fleet  beaten  by 
a  temper},  and  falling  foul  upon  one 
another,  with  that  religious  infcnption, 
— «  A$a<vit  Deuj,  et  ^i/iptintur.—Kz 

*  blew  with  his  wind,  and  they  were 

*  icattered.' 

It  is  remarkable  cf  a  famous  Grecian 
genera!,  whofe  name  I  cannot  at  prefer. t 
recollecr,  and  who  had  been  a  particular 
favourite  of  fortune,  that-,  upon  recount- 
ing his  victories  among  his  friends,  he 
added  at  the  end  of  leveral  great  ac- 
tions— (  And  in  this  fortune  had  no 

*  fiiare.1-  After  which  k  is  obferv-d  in 

hiiUny, 
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niftory,  that  he  never  profpered  in  any 
•i  iertook. 

"fs  of 

• 
. 

• 

MI    r.n 

homV  '  "t"  his 

difpen  >  fo  fhew  us, 

that  our  own  fch  icnce  have 

no  fh 

Since  i  :i  tills  In'iUvl  I   haver1' 

.    have 
occurred  t 
this   | 

little  I  le.     A  dr. 

fell  out  of  a  cl-nid  into  ; 

If  loit  in  luch  an  imnieniity  of 


fluid  r: 

i'xclion  :  '  . 

oci-ati  of  v. 
cone- 
to  n  N;  thin 
!    ilt  of  the  woiLs  of  (;  >d.'     It 

hbourhoo  1 

md   fw.-d'o 

in  the  fhell,  in. 
degre-  .to  a  pear!, 

. 
•t    advenn. 

i  which  is  fixed  on  the 
top  of  ihc  lYriun  diadem.  T 


N'CCXCIV.     WEDNESDAY,   FEBRUARY  6. 

BIFFICILE    EST    PLURXMUM    VIRTUTZM    R  F.  V  F  R  F.  R  I  QJJ  I   SEMPER    SFCVNDA   FOR- 

TULL.  AD  Hr  RENMUM. 


TUNA   SIT    USUS. 


THE     MAN   WHO     I  S   A  L  W  A  VS  FOR  T  U  N  AT  F,  C  A  N  NOT   E  A  ?  IL  Y   H  A  V  E   A   G  R  £  AT    RE- 
VERENCE    FOR    VIKTOE. 


INSOLENCE  is  the  crime  of  all 
others  which  every  man  is  apt  to  rail 
at;  and  yet  is  there  one  refpeft  in  which 
almolt:  all  men  living  are  guilty  of  it, 
and  that  is  in  the  c  ,(e  of  laying  a  greater 
value  ii|)nr.  the  :;  f'ts  of  fortune  than  we 
ought.  It  is  here  in  England  come  into 
our  very  language,  as  a  propriety  of 
diltinftion,  to  lay,  when  we  v  Mid  fpeak 
of  perfons  to  their  advanrnj  •,  they  are 
people  of  condition.  There  is  no  dnnbt 
but  the  proper  ufe  of  riches  implies  that 
a  man  fhould  e*ert  all  the  good  quali- 
ties imaginable;  and  if  we  mean  by  a 
man  of  condition  or  quality,  one  who, 
according  to  the  wealth  he  is  matter  of, 
(hcw.T  himfelf  juft,  beneficent,  and  cha- 
ritable, that  term  ovight  very  defervedly 
to  be  had  in  the  higheft  veneration;  but 
when  wealth  is  ul'ed  only  as  it  is  the 
fupport  of  pomp  and  luxury,  to  b-  rich 
is  very  far  from  being  a  recommenda- 
tion to  honour  and  refpeft.  It  is  in- 
deed the  greateft  infolence  imaginable, 
in  a  creature  who  would  feel  the  ex- 
tremes of  thiift  and  hunger,  if  he  did 
not  prevent  his  appetite*  before  they 
call  upon  him,  to  be  fo  forgetful  of  the 
common  necdlitv  of  human  nau 
never  to  calt  an  eye  upon  the  p'>or  and 
needy.  The  fellow  who  elcaped  from 
4  fhip  which  itruck  upon  a  lock  in  the 


wed,  and  joined  with  the  country  peo- 
ple to  deitrjy  his  brother  failors,  and 
make  her  a  wreck,  was  thought  a  molt 
execrable  creature  ;  but  does  not  every 
•  nan  who  enjoys  the  poflelllon  of  what 
he  naturally  wants,  and  is  unmindful 
of  the  unlupplied  diftrefs  of  other 
betray  the  fame  temper  of  mind  ?  When. 
a  man  looks  about  him,  and  with  re- 
gard to  riches  and  povertv  beholds  fome 
drawn  in  pomp  and  equipage,  and  they 
and  their  very  fervants  wit:;  an  air  of 
icorn  and  triumph  overlooking  the  mul- 
titude that  pals  by  them;  and,  in  the 
fame  ftreet,  a  creature  of  tiie  luine  make 
crying  out  in  the  name  of  all  that  it 
good  and  facred,  to  behold  his  miicry, 
and  give  him  fome  lupply  againft  hun- 
ger ai:  '.  -  ;  who  would  believe 
thefe  two  beings  were  of  the  fame  fpe- 
iiutfo  it  is,  that  the  confideration 
of  fortune  has  taken  up  all  our  minds, 
and,  as  1  have  often  complained,  po- 
verty -and  riches  (land  in  our  imagina- 
tions in  the  places  of.  guilt  and  iju:o- 
cence.  But  in  all  feafons  there  will  be 
fome  inttances  ot  perfons  who  have  fouis 
too  large  to  be  taken  with  popular  pre- 
judices and  while  the  reft  of  mankind 
are  contending  for  fuperiority  in  power 
ughts  bent 

upon  '  ie«  of  thofe  below  them. 

4  B  z  The 
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The  charity. frhools  which  have  been 
erected  of  lare  years,  are  the  greateft 
inftances  of  public  Ipirit  the  age  has 
produced  :  but  indeed  when  we  eonfuier 
how  long  this  fort  of  beneficence  has 
been  on  foot,  it  is  rather  from  the  good 
management  of  thofe  inftitutions,  than 
from  the  number  or  value  of  the  bene- 
factions to  them,  that  they  make  fo 
great  a  figure.  One  would  think,  it  im- 
poifible  that  in  the  fpace  of  fourteen 
years  there  fhould  nut  have  been  five 
thoufand  pounds  beftowed  in  gifts  this 
way,  nor  fixteen  hundred  children,  in- 
cluding males  and  females,  put  cut  to 
methods  of  induftry.  It  is  not  allowed 
me  to  fpeak  of  luxury  and  folly  with 
the  fevere  ipirit  they  deferve  ;  I  (hall 
only  therefore  fay,  I  mall  very  readily 
compound  with  any  lady  in  a  hoop- 
•petticoat,  if  me  gives  the  price  of  one 
half  yard  of  the  filk  towards  cloathing, 
feeding,  and  inftructing,  an  innocent 
helplefs  creature  of  her  own  fex  in  one 
cf  thefe  fchools.  The  confcioufnefs  of 
fuch  an  action  will  give  her  features  a 
nobler  life  on  this  illuftrious  day,  than 
ail  the  jewels  that  can  hang  in  her  hair, 
ci  can  be  cluttered  in  her  bofom.  It 
would  be  uncoui  tly  to  fpeak  in  hardier 
words  to  the  fair,  but  to  nun  one  may 
take  a  little  more  freedom.  It  is  mon- 
itrous  how  a  man  can  live  with  fo  little 
reflection  as  to  fancy  he  is  not  in  a 
condition  very  uniutt  and  dii propor- 
tioned to  the  reft  of  mankind,  while  he 
enjoys  wealth,  and  exerts  no  benevo- 
lence or  bounty  to  others.  As  for  this 
particular  occafion  of  theie  fchools, 
there  cannot  any  offer  more  worthy  a 
g'.-r.e  ous  "mind.  Would  you  do  an 
h.'.rsdibme  thing  without  return  ?  do  it 
for  an  infant  that  is  not  leniible  of  the 
obli^arion.  Would  you  do  it  for  pub- 
ad  ?  do  it  for  one  who  would  be 
au  honeft  artificer.  Would  you  do  it 
jor  the  iake  of  Heaven?  give  it  to  one 
who  ihall  be  inftructed  in  the  worftiip 
of  him  for  whcfe  fake  yoxi  give  it.  It 
is  raethinks  a  moil  laudable  inftitution 
this,  if  it  were  of  no  other  expectation 
than  that  of  producing  a  race  of  good 
•lad  uieinl  fervants,  who  will  have  more 
a  liberal,  a  religious  education. 
What  would  not  a  man  do,  in  common 
prudence,  to  lay  out  in  purchafe  of  one 
about  him,  who  would  add  to  all  his 
orders  he  gave  the  weight  of  the  com- 
mandments to  enforce  an  obedience  to 
them?  for  one  who  would  confider  his 
maiter  as  his  father,  his  friend,  and  be- 


nefactor, upon  the  eafy  terms,  arid  in 
expectation  of  no  other  return  but  mo- 
derate wages  and  gentle  ufage?  It  is 
the  common  vice  of  children  to  run  too 
much  among  the  fervants;  from  fuch 
as  are  educated  in  thefe  places  they 
would  fee  nothing  but  lowlinefs  in  the 
fervant,  which  would  not  be  difmge- 
nuous  in  the  child.  All  the  ill  offices 
and  defamatory  whifpers,  which  take 
their  birth  from  domeftics,  would  be 
prevented,  if  this  charity  could  be  made 
univerfal;  and  a  good  man  might  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  whole  life  of  the 
perfons  hedefigns  to  take  into  his  houfe 
for  his  own  fervice,  or  that  of  his  family 
or  children,  long  before  they  were  ad- 
mitted. This  would  create  endearing 
dependencies  :  and  the  obligation  would 
have  a  paternal  sir  in  the  mafter,  who 
would  be  relieved  from  much  care  and 
anxiety  from  the  gratitude  and  diligence 
of  an  humble  friend  attending  him  as 
a  fervant.  I  fall  into  this  difcourfe 
from  a  letter  fent  to  me,  to  give  me  no- 
tice that  fifty  boys  would  be  cloathed, 
and  take  their  feats,  at  the  charge  of 
fume  generous  benefactors,  in  St.  Bride's 
church  on  Sunday  next.  I  wifh  I 
could  promise  tomyfelf  any  thing  which 
my  corrcfpondent  feems  to  expect  from 
a  publication  of  it  in  this  paper}  for 
there  can  be  nothing  added  to  what  fo 
many  excellent  and  learned  men  have 
faid  en  this  occafion  :  but  that  there  may 
be  fomethinghere  which  would  move  a 
generous  mind,  like  that  of  him  who 
writ  to  me,  I  (hall  tranfcribe  an  hand- 
fome  paragraph  of  Dr.  S nape's  fermon 
on  thefe  charities,  which  my  cone- 
fpondcr.t  incloled  with  his  letter. 

*  The  wife  Providence  has  amply 
compenfated  the  difadvamages  of  the 
poor  and  indigent,  wanting  many  of 
the  conveniencies  of  this  life,  by  a 
more  abundant  provifion  for  their  hap- 
pinefs  in  the  next.  Had  they  been 
Higher  born  or  more  richly  endowed, 
they  would  have  wanted  this  manner 
of  education,  of  which  thofe  only  en- 
ioy  the  benefit,  who  are  low  enough 
to  fubmit  to  it;  where  they  have  fuch 
advantages  without  money,  and  with- 
out price,  as  the  rich  cannot  purchafe 
with  it.  The  learning  which  is  given 
is  generally  more  edifying  to  them, 
than  that  which  is  fold  to  others :  thus 
do  they  become  more  exalted  in  gcod- 
r.eis,  by  being  dep  eiled  in  fortun  } 
and  their  poverty  is,  iu  reality,  their 
preferment.' 

N--  CCXCV. 
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VOU   SENTIT   PEREUNTEM   FOEMINA   CENSUNC 
AT    VELT    EXHAUSTA    REDIVIVUS    PULLUt.ET   ARCA 
NUMMUC,   ET    E    PLENO   SEMPER    TOLI.ATUR    ACEKVO, 
KON   UN  Q.O  AM   KEPUTAT,  QUANTS  S1BICAUDIA    CONSTANT. 

JUV.  bAT.   VI.   VER.    36f. 

BUT   WOMANKIND,   THAT   NEVER    KNOWS   A   MEAN, 
DOWN    TO  THE    DREGS    THEIP    SINKING    FOR  TUN  E3   DRAIN: 
HOURLY    THKY    GIVK,   AND  »PEND,   AND   WASTE,   AND   WEAR, 
AND   THINK   NO  PLEASURE  CAN   BE    BOUGHT   TOO   DEAR.  DftYDIH, 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  turned  of  my  great  clirmftcric, 
and  am  naturally  -i  man  of  a  meek 
temper.  About  a  'down  years  ago  I 
was  married,  for  my  fins,  to  a  young 
u  of  a  good  family,  and  of  an 
:()irit;  but  could  not  bring  her  to 
vith  me,  before:  I  had  entered  into 
h  her  longer  than  that  of  the 
grand  alliance.  Among  other  articles, 
it  was  therein  ttipulated,  that  fhe  mould 
have 400!.  a  year  fcr  pin-money,  which 
I  obliged  mflclf  to  pay  quarterly  into 
the  hands  of  one  who  afted  as  her  ple- 
nipotentiary in  that  arf.iir.  I  have  ever 
reiigioufly  obferved  my  part  in 
this  folemn  agreement.  Now,  Sir,  fo  it 
is,  that  the  lady  has  had  feveral  children 
fmce  I  married  her ;  to  which,  if  I 
/hould  credit  our  malicious  neighbours, 
her  pin-money  has  not  a  little  contri- 
buted. The  education  of  thefe  my  chil- 
dren, who,  contrary  to  my  expectations, 
are  born  to  me  every  year,  ftraitens 
me  fo  much,  that  I  have  begged  their 
mother  to  free  me  from  the  obligation 
of  the  above-mentioned  pin-money,  that 
it  may  go  towards  making  a  provifion 
for  her  family.  This  propofal  makes 
her  noble  blood  fwell  in  hfr  veins,  in- 
fomuch  that  finding  me  a  little  tai.'v  in 
her  laft  quarter's  payment,  Ihe  threatens 
me  every  day  to  arrcft  mej  and  proceeds 
ib  far  as  to  tell  me,  that  if  I  do  not  do 
herjuftice,  I  mail  die  in-a  jail.  To  this 
(he  adds,  when  her  paflion  will  let  her 
argue  calmly,  that  flic  has  feveral  play- 
tu-bts  on  her  hand,  which  muft  be  dif- 
charged  very  fuddenly,  and  that  fhe 
cannot  lofe  her  money  as  becomes  a  wo- 
man of  her  fafhion,  if  Hie  makes  me  any 
abatements  in  this  article,  I  hope,  Sir, 
you  wiil  take  an  occaiion  from  hence  to 
give  your  opinion  upon  a  fubjeft  which 
you  have  not  yet  touched,  and  inform 
u*  if  there  are  any  precedents  for  thig 


ufage  among  our  anceftors;  or  whether 
you  find  any  mention  of  pin-money  in 
Grotius,  PufFendorf,  or  any  other  of  the 
civilians.  I  am  ever  the  humbleil  of 
your  admirers, 

JOSIAH  FRIBBLE,  Efq. 

As  there  is  no  man  living  who  is  a, 
more  profefled  advocate  for  the  fair-fex 
than  myfelf,  fo  there  is  none  who  would 
be  more  unwilling  to  invade  any  of 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges  -,  but 
as  the  doctrine  of  pin-money  is  of  a  very 
late  date,  unknown  to  our  great  grand- 
mothers, and  not  yet  received  by  many 
of  our  modern  ladies,  I  think  it  is  for 
the  interelt  of  both  fexcs  to  keep  it  from 
fpreading. 

Mr.  Fribble  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
much  mittaken  where  he  intimates,  that 
thefupplying  a  man's  wife  with  pin- 
money,  is  furnifhing  her  with  arm* 
againft  himfelf,  and  in  a  manner  be- 
coming acceflary  to  his  own  difhonour, 
We  may,  indeed,  general lyobferve,  that 
in  proportion  as  a  woman  is  more  or 
lefs  beautiful,  and  her  hufband  ad- 
vanced in  years,  (he  ftands  in  need  of  m 
greater  or  lefs  number  of  pins,  and 
upon  a  treaty  of  marriage,  rifes  or  falls 
in  her  demands  accordingly.  It  mult 
likcwife  be  owned,  that  high  quality  in 
a  miltrefs  does  very  much  inflame  this 
article  in  the  marriage  reckoning. 

But  where  the  age  and  circumltances 
of  both  parties  are  pretty  much  upon  a 
level,  I  cannot  but  think  the  infilling 
upon  pin-money  is  very  extraordinary; 
and  yet  we  find  feveral  matches  broken 
oft'  upon  this  very  head.  What  would 
a  foreigner,  or  one  who  is  a  llranger  to 
this  practice,  think  of  a  lover  that  foi  - 
fakes  his  miftrefs,  becaufe  he  is  not  wil- 
ling to  keep  her  in  pins ;  or  what  would 
he  think  of  the  miltreis,  Ihould  he  be 
informed  that  (he  aiks  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred 
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dred  pounds  a  year  for  this  ufe  ?  Should 
a  man  unacquainted  with  our  cuftoms 
be  told  the  Aims  which  are  allowed  in 
Great  Britain,  under  the  title  of  pin- 
money,  what  a  prodigious  confumption 
of  pins  would  he  think  there  was  in  this 
ifland  ?  *  A  pin  a  day,"  fays  our  frugal 
proverb,  c  is  a  groat' a  yearj'  fo  that, 
according  to  this  calculation,  my  friend 
Fribble's  wife  mu it  every  year  make  ufe 
of  eight  millions  fix  hundred  and  fprty 
thoufand  new  pins. 
.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  Britifh 
ladies  alledge  they  comprehend  under 
this  general  term  fuveral  other  conve- 
niencies  of  life;  I  could  therefore  wifh, 
for  the  honour  of  my  countrywomen, 
that  they  hr\d  rather  called  it  needle- 
money,  which  ir.ight  have  implied  fome- 
ihing  of  good  houJefc^feiy,  and  not 
have  given  the  malicious  world  occafion 
*o  think  that  dn-fs  and  trine  have  al- 
ways the  uppennoft  place  in  a  woman's 
thought!. 

I  know  ffveral  of  my  fair   render? 
•v.rge,  in  defence  of  this  practice,  that  it 
is  bm  a  necelTary  proviiion  they  make 
for  themlelves,    in   cafe  their  hufband 
a  churl  or  a  mifer;  fo  that  they 
,-r  this  allowance  as  a  kind  of  aii- 
.  which  they  in?.  claim 

to  \virhc-.it  a^lually  feparating  from  their 
ids.    Lut  \vith  ftibraiflloa,  I  think 
.;in  who  will  give  up  herfi-lf  to  a 
man  :  is  the  leaft 

room  for  fuch  an  apprehenfion,  and  trult 
her  peiibn  to  one  whojii  fhe  will  not 
rely  on  for  the  common  necefiaries  of 
life,  may  very  properly  be  accufed,  in 
thephrale  of  an  homely  proverb,  of  be- 
ing *  penny  wile  and  pound  fooiifh.' 

Ic  i^  ohtcTVed  of  over-can- , 
rals,  that  they  never  engage  in  a 
without  fee  treat,   in  c 

on  the  other  hand,  the  greateft 
corquerors  have  burnt  their  mips,  or 
bridges  behind  them, 
as  being-  determined  either  to  fuccped, 
or  die  in  the  engagement.  In  the  fame 
manner  I  fhould  very  much  fuipect  a 
woman  who  takes  fuch  precautions  for 
her  retreat,  and  contrives  methods  how 
ine  may  live  happily,  without  the 
tion  of  one  to  whom  (he  joins  herfelf  tor 
life.  Separate  puries  between  man  and 
wife  are,  in  my  opinion,  as  unnatural 
as  feparate  beds.  A  nmriage  cannot 
be  happy,  where  the  pleaiuies,  H; 


tions,  and  interefts  of  both  parties,  are 
not  the  lame.  There  is  no  greater  in- 
citement to  love  in  the  mind  at  man* 
than  the  fenfe  of  a  perfon's  depending 
upon  him  for  her  eafe  and  happinei's ;  as 
a  woman  ufes  all  her  endeavours  to 
pleale  the  perfbn  whom  me  looks  upon 
as  her  honour,  her  comfort,  and  her 
fupport. 

T   nm      -f  vrv  much 

country  'fquire,  who,  being 
mocked  at  the  proceeding  of  a  v 
widow  that  would  not  recede  from  her 
demands  of  p:n  money,  was  fo  enraged 
at  her  mercenary  temper,   that  he  told 
her  in  great  wrath,  «  as   much   as  me 
'  thought  him  her  Have,  he  would  mew 
'  all  the  world  he  did  not  care  a  pin  for 
'  her.'     Upon  which  he  flew  out  of  the 
room,  and  never  law  her  mare. 

Socrates,  in  Plato's  Alcibiades,  fays, 
he  was  informed  by  one  who  had  tra- 
velled through  Pulia,  that  as  he  paifed 
over  a  great  tract  of  lands,  and  inquired 
what  the  name  of  the  place  was,  they 
told  him  it  was  the  Queen's  Gii\! 
which  he  adds,  that  another  wide  field, 
which  lay  by  it,  was  called  the  Queen's 
Veil ;  and  that  in  the  fame  manner  there 
was  a  large  portion  of  ground  fet  afide 
for  every  part  of  her  majefty's  drefs. 
Thele  lands  m;ght  not  improperly  be 
called  the  Queen  of  Perfia's  pin-money. 

I  remember  ray  friend  Sir  Roger, 
who  I  dare  lay  never  read  this  paifage 
in  Plato,  told  me  fome  time  fince,  that 
upon  his  courting  the  perverie  widow, 
m  whom  I  have  given  an  accotint  in 
;  papers,  he  had  difpofed  of  an 
hundred  acres  in  a  diamond- ring,  which 
he  would  have  preiented  her  with,  had 
me  thought  lit  to  accept  it;  and  that 
upon  her  wedding-day  me  w-.ukl 
carried  on  her  head  fifty  of  the  talleft 
oaks  upon  his  dtate.  He  further  in- 
formed me  tiiat  he  would  have  given  her 
a  coal-pit  to  keep(  her  in  clean  linen; 
that  he  would  have  allowed  her  the  pro- 
fits of  a  wind- mill  for  her  fans,  and 
have  prelented  iitr  once  in  three  years 
.with  the  (hearing  of  his  meep  for  her 
under- petticou;-;.  TO  which  the  knight 
always  adds,  that  though  he  did  not 
care  tor  fine  cloavhs  himfelf,  there  fhould 
not  have  been  a  woman  in  the  country 
belter  die  lied  than  my  Lady  Coverley. 
.Sir  Roger,  perhaps,  may  in  this,  as 
well  «is  in  inariy  o'.h'-r  of  his  di 
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:CVI.     FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  8. 


•NUGIS   ADDIRC    PONDUS. 

HOR.  EP.  xix. 

-ADD  WEIGHT    TO    TRIFLES. 


I*,    I.    VE1.  4*. 


DtAR    SPIC, 

HAVING  lately  converfed  much 
with  the  fair- ft  x  on  t!, 
your   fpeciilatioas,    which,    fmce  their 
IP.    public,     hive   been  tlie 
chief  t  the  female  loquacious 

faculty,    1  to'.iiui  the   f':ur  c; 

with  a  difiatisfa&ion  at  %^ur  prefixing 
1  .  mottos  to  the  frontifpieceef  your 
and,  as  a  man  of  gallantry, 
I  thought  it  a  duly  incumbent  on  me  to 
impart  it  to  you,  in  hopes  of  a  reforma- 
tion, which  is  only  to  he  effected  by  a 
•;ion  of  the  Latin  to  the  uiual  dig- 
nity in  your  papers,  which,  of  late,  the 
Greek,  to  the  great  diipMeafure  of  your 
is,  lias  ulurped  ;  for  though 
the  Latin  lu-.s  the  recommendation  of 
ininteHigible  to  them  as  the 

,  yet  being  written  of  the  fame 
character  with  their  mother- tongue,  by 
the  aJliltance  of  a  fpelling-book.  it  is  le- 
gible j  which  quality  (he  Greek  wants  : 
and  lince  the  introduction  of  operas  into 

>tion,  the  ladies  are  Ib  charmed 
with  founds  abftructed  from  their  ideas, 
that  ti  .  id  honour  the  found  of 

Latin  as  it  is  old  lt::li:n.  I  nm  a  ib- 
liritor  lor  the  fair-lex,  and  therefore 
think  my  lei f  in  that  character  more 
likely  to  be  prevalent  in  this  rtijuclt, 
than  if  I  fhould  iubicribe  myfelf  by  my 
proner  na: 

I  d?fire  you  may  infcrt  this  in  one  of 
your  fpeculations,  to  fl  al  for 

removing  t1  nion  of  the  fair- 

.  10  their  favour. 

SIR, 

T  \V.is    I'-me   time  fmce  in    company 
•*•   vrifh  a  youn«j  officer,  who  entertain- 
ed  us  -   had  made 
ighhour  of  his;  when 
i  who  ftoo.l  !>{Jofe, 
• 
aik:\l  him  v 

.  mm?  *  Why,*  f  ' 

*  my  ; 


'  fl>e  is  continually  at  her  window  either 
'  at    work,  '.iking    limff,  or 

'   puttiii;;  herfeli  in  '-"in;-  to\ir.,,  polturu 
*   on  pin  •,)<>•  ,v  eyes  that  way.* 

The   comeflion  oi  this  vain  Ibldier  made 
me  reflect  on  fome  of  my  own  unions  j 
for  you  mult  know,  Sir,   I  am  oi 
a  window  which  fronts  the  ajrtrtments 
of  llvenil  gentlemen,  who  I  doubt  not 
have  the  Came  opinion  of  me.      I 
own  I  love  to  look  at  them  all,  one  for 
being  well  drelVed,  a  fecond  for  his  fine 
eye,  and  one  particular  one,  beoull-  ho- 
is thelenlt  man  1  ever  law;  but  there  is 
fomething   ib  eafy   and   pleal'.mt  in  the 
manner  of  my  little  man,  that  lobfcivc 
he  is  a  favourite  ot  all  his  acqu.ii; 
I   could   go  on    to  tell    you   of 
others,  that  I  U-lievu  thmk  I  In. 
couragcd   them  from  my  window  :  but 
pray  let  me  have  your  opinion  of  the  uic 
of  the  window  in  a  btautiful  lad\ 
how  often  /lie  may  look  out  at  tKe  fame 
man,  without  being  fuppofed  to  huve  a 
mind  to  jump  out  to  him.     Vour's, 

AuiitLiA  CARELISS. 

Twice. 

MR.  SPKCTATOIt, 

T  Have  for  fome  time  made  love  tea 
L  lady,  who  received  it  with  alh  the 
kind  returns  I  ought  to  expect;  but 
without  any  provoc  ition,  that  I  know 
of,  me  has  of  late  ihunr.ed  me  with  the 
utmott  ubhoirence,  infomuch  that  flic 
went  out  of  church  laft  Sunday  in  the 
midlfc  of  divine  fervice,  upon  my  com- 
ing into  the  fame  pew.  Prr, 
mui\  I  do  in  this  bulinefs  ?  Your  K 

Let  her  alone  ten  days. 

*  V     RK,  JAN.  29,  T^II-r-. 

MR.    STF.  CTATOP, 

'^/'E  have  in  this  town  a  fort  of  peo- 

]>L-  w!io  pix.cnd  to  \\ 
-ns:   I  lave   iulely    [;; 
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ject  of  OTIC  of  fliem.  The  fcribbler  had 
ttot  genius  enough  "in  verfe  to  turn  niy 
age,  as  indeed  I  am  an  old  maid,  into 
raillery,  for  affecting  a  youthier  turn 
than  is  confiftent  with  my  time  of  day; 
and  therefore  he  makes  the  title  of  his 
Madrigal,  the  character  of  Mrs.  Judith 
Lovebane,  born  in  the  year  1 680.  What 
I  defire  of  you  is,  that  you  difallow 
that  a  coxcomb,  who  pretends  to  write 
verfe,  mould  put  the  mod  malicious 
thing  he  can  fay  in  profe.  This  I 
humbly  conceive  will  difable  our  coun- 
try wits,  who  indeed  take  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  fay  any  thing  in  rhyme, 
though  they  fay  it  very  ill.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  humble  fervant, 

SUSANNA  LOVEBANE. 


MR.  SFECTATOR, 

are  fevcral  of  us,  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  who  board  in  the  fame 
houfe,  and  after  dinner  one  of  our  com- 
pany, an  agreeable  man  enough  other- 
wile,  ftands  up  and  reads  your  paper 
to  us  all.  We  are  the  civileft  people  in 
the  world  to  one  another,  and  therefore 
I  am  forced  to  this  way  of  defiring  our 
reader,  when  he  is  doing  this  office,  not 
to  Hand  afore  the  fire.  This  will  be  a 
general  good  to  our  family  this  cold 


weather.  He  will,  I  know,  take  it  f<s 
be  our  common  requeft  when  he  comes 
to  thefc  words — (  Pray,  Sir,  fit  down  f 
which  I  defire  you  to  infert,  and  you 
will  particularly  oblige  your  daily  reader, 
CHARITY  FROST. 

SIR, 

T  Am  a  great  lover  of  dancing,  but 
A  cannot  perform  fo  well  as  fomc 
others  j  however,  by  my  out-of-the- 
way  capers  and  fome'orig'inal  grimaces, 
I  do  not  fail  to  divert  the  company, 
particularly  the  ladies,  who  laugh  im- 
moderately ail  the  time.  Some,  who 
pretend  to  be  my  friends,  tell  me  they 
do  it  in  derifion,  and  would  acivife  me 
to  leave  it  off,  withal  that  I  make  my- 
felf  ridiculous,  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do  in  this  affair,  but  I  am  refolved 
not  to  give  over  upon  any  account,  un- 
til I  have  the  opinion  of  the  Spectator. 
Your  humble  fervant, 

JOHN  TROTT. 

T  F  Mr.  Trott  is  not  aukward  out  of 
time,  he  has  a  right  to  dance  let  who> 
will  laugh :  but  if  he  has  no  ear  he  will 
interrupt  others;  and  I  am  of  opinion 
he  mould  lit  ftill.  Given  under  my 
hand  this  fifth  of  February,  1711-12. 
T  THE  SPECTATOR. 
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•VZLUT   SI 


ZGREGIO   INS2ERSOS   RETRENDAS  CORfORE  N.SVOS. 

HOR.  SAT.  vi.  LIB.  I.  VER.66» 

AS  PERFECT  BEAUTIES   OFTEN    HAVE  A   MOLJ. 


AFTER  what  I  have  faid  in  my 
laft  Saturday's  paper,  I  (hall  en- 
ttr  on  the  fubject  of  this  without  fur- 
ther preface,  and  remark  the  feveral 
defects  which  appear  in  the  fable,  the 
characters,  the  lentirnents,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Milton's  Paradife  Loft;  not 
doubting  but  the  reader  will  pardon  me, 
if  I  al ledge  at  the  fame  time  whatever 
may  be  faid  for  the  extenuation  of  fuch 
defects.  The  firit  imperfection  which 
1  {hall  obferve  in  the  fable  is,  that  the 
event  of  it  is  unhappy. 

The  fable  of  every  poem  i?,  accord- 
ing to  Ariitotlc's  diviiion,  either  fimple 
or  implex.  It  is  called  fmipie.  when 
there  is  no  change  of  fortune  in  it; 
implex,  when  the  fortune  of  the  chief 
i  from  bad  to  good,  or 


CREECH. 

from  good  to  bad.  The  implex  fable 
is  thought  the  moft  perfect;  I  fuppofe, 
becaufe  it  is  more  proper  to  (tir  up  the 
paiiions  of  the  reader,  and  to  furprile 
him  with  a  greater  variety  of  accidents. 

The  implex  fable  is  therefore  of  two 
kinds;  in  the  firft  the  chief  after  makes 
his  way  through  a  long  fcries  of  danger* 
and  difficulties,  until  he  arrives  at 
honour  and  profperity,  as  we  fee  in 
the  ftory  of  Ulyffes.  In  the  fecond, 
the  chief  actor  in  the  poem  falls  fiom 
fonie  eminent  pitch  of  honour  and  pro- 
fperity, into  mifevy  and  difgrace.  Thus 
we  fee  Adam  and  Eve  finking  from  a 
Rate  of  innocence  and  hapuinefs,  into 
the  moft  abject  condition  of  fin  and 
forrow. 

The  moft  lakmg  '.nc^dics  amon°r  the 
tncifrtt*, 
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.'.;ilt  on  thi . 
implex   fai-  :uly   the  t: 

s,  which    :  pun    a 

if  we  may  believe  Ariftotle,  the 
molt  proper  for  tragedy  that  could  he 
invented  by  the  '.n.  I  have 

taken  Ion:  i  foriier  paper  to 

(hsw,  that  this   kind  of  implex 
wherein  the  event  is  unhappy,  is  more 
apt  to  affect  an  audience    than  that  of 
the  firft   kind;    notwithstanding   many 
excellent  p:  the  ancients,    as 

well  as  moft  of  thole  which  have  been 
written  of  i  n  our  own  coun- 

try, are  railed  upon  contrary  pl.c  ' 

mult  however  own,  that  1    think  this 
kind  of  fable,  which  is  the  molt  perfeft 
m  tragedy,    is    not    lo   jnopcr    ' 
heroic  poeiv  . 

Milton  feems  to  have  been  fenfible 
of  this  impei  feel  ion    in  his    fable,  and 
,-iefoie  endeavoured  to  cure  it  by 
.i   expedients;  particularly  by  the 
mortification  which  the  threat  adverfary 
of  mankind  meets  with  upon  his  return  to 
the  aflTemblyof  infernal  i'pirits,  as  it  isde- 
i  in  a  beautiful  pallage  of  the  tenth 
*>nuk;  and  likewife  by  the  vifion  where- 
in Adam  at  the  clofe  of  the  poem  fers 
his  offspring  triumphing  over  his  great 
'.  ->rrd  ro  a  happier 
Farad ife  than  that  from  which  he  fell. 

There  is  another  objection  againft 
Milton's  fable,  which  is  indeed  almoft 
the  fame  with  the  former,  though  placed 
in  a  different  light,  namely,  that  the 
hero  in  the  Paradife  Lolt  is  tmfilccefs- 
tul,  and  by  no  means  a  match  for  his 
enemies.  This  gave  occalibn  to  Mr. 
Dryden's  reflection,  that  the  devil  was 
in  reality  Milton's  hero.  I  think  I 
have  obviated  this  objection  in  my  firft 
paper.  The  Paradife  Loft  is  an  epic 
«r  a  narrative  poem;  and  he  that  looks 
for  an  hero  in  it,  learches  for  that  which 
Milton  never  intended j  but  if  he  will 
needs  fix  the  name  of  an  hero  upon  any 
perfon  in  it,  it  is  certainly  the  Mefllah 
who  is  the  hero,  both  in  the  principal 
action,  and  in  the  chief  epiibde.  Pa- 
gan! fin  could  not  ftirnifti  out  a  real 
action  for  a  fable  greater  than  that  of 
the  Iliad  or  vEncid,  and  therefore  an 
heathen  could  nor  form  an  higher  notion 
of  a  poem  than  one  of  that  kind,  which 
they  call  rin  heroic.  Whether  Milton's 
is  not  of  a  fublimer  natu;v  1  will  not 
pietume  to  determine:  it  i, 
that  I  fliew  there  is  in  the  Paradife  Loft 
ill  the  grcatnefs  of  plan,  regularity  of 


rautiei  which  tire, 
{fl, 

I     limit    iti    th.- 

that  Miiton  Ins  mtci  wo\  un  m   t; 
ture  of  liis  fable  : 
do  not 

for  an  epic   poem,  par) 
actions  whicli    he    alcribcs  to  Sin  an  I 
Death,  and  th:  picture  which  he 
of   the  Limbo   of  Vanity,    with 

n    in    the   fecond    book.      SucJx 
.  :es  rather   favdur  of    the   fpiiir. 

.:ul  Arioilo,  than  of  Ji 
and  V. 

In  the  Itnifture  of  his  poem  he  has 
likewife  admitted  too  many  digrelTions. 
It  is  finely  oblcrved  by  Ariitot!., 
the  author  of  an  heroic  poem  IhouKl 
leldom  fpcak  himll-lf,  but  throw  a* 
much  of  his  work  as  he  can  into  thft 
mouths  of  thole  who  are  his  principal 
actors.  Ariltotle  has  given  no  reafon  for 
this  precept:  but  I  preiume  it  is  becaufr 
the  mind  of  the  reader  is  more  awed- 
and  elevated  vvhen  he  hears  ./Eneas  o»- 
Achilles  fpeak,  than  when  Virgil  or 
Homer  talk  in  their  own  pei  fons.  Be- 
fides,  that  aliuining  the  character  of  an 
eminent  man  is  apt  to  fire  the  imagina- 
tion, and  raiie  the  ideas  of  the  author. 
Tully  teils  us,  mentioning  his  dialogue? 
of  old  age,  in  which  Csto  is  the  chit  if 
fpeak er,  that  upon  a  review  of  it  he  was 
agreeably  impofed  upon,  and  fancied 
that  it  was  Cato  and  not  he  himfelf,  who 
uttered  his  thoughts  on  that  fubject. 

If  the  reader  would  be  a£  the  pains  to 
fee  how  the  ftory  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
./Eneid  is  delivered  by  thofe  perfon  s 
who  a6l  in  it,  he  will  be  furpiifed  to 
find  how  little  in  either  of  theie  poems 
proceeds  from  the  authors.  Miiton  has, 
in  the  general  difpofition  of  his  fable, 
very  finely  obferved  this  great  rulej  in- 
fomucn,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  third  part 
of  it  which  comes  from  the  poet:  the 
reft  is  fpoken  either  by  Adam  and  Eve, 
or  by  fome  good  or  evil  (pint  who' if 
engaged  either  in  their  dciiruclion  or 
defence. 

Frjm  what  has  been  here  obferved  :t 
r.ji-vars,  that  digreffions  are  b" 
to  he  allowed  of  in  an  epic  poem.  If 
the  poet,  even  in  the  ordinary  comic  of 
his  narration,  ihould  fpeak  as  little  a* 
pofTible,  he  OiuulJ  certainly  never  let 
his  narration  ileep  for  the  lake  01"  any 
reflections  o'f  his  own.  I  have  often  ob- 
,  with  a  fecn-t  admiration,  that 
longeft  refleclion  in  the  ^Eneid  is  in 
4  C  thai 
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that  paflfage  of  the  tenth  book,  where 
Turnus   is  rtprelented  as  drerTmg  him- 
felf  in  the  Ipoilsof  Pallas,  whom  he  had 
flain.     Virgil  here  lets  his  fable  ftand 
ftill  for  the  fake  of  the  following  re- 
mark.    '  How  is  the  mind  of  man  ig- 
norant of  futurity,  and  unable  to  bear 
profperous  fortune  with  moderation! 
Th.  time  will    ccme  when  Turnus 
fhail  wifh  that  he  had  left  the  body  of 
Pallas  untouched,  and  curie  the  day 
on  which  he  drefled  hnnfelf  in   thefe 
fpoils.*     As  the  great  event  of  the 
•./Eneid,    and    the    death   of   Turr.v.s, 
whom   /Rneas  f!~w  bccnuie  he  law  him 
adorned  with  the  Ipoils  of  Pallas,  turns 
-.ipon  this  incident,  Virgil  went  out  of 
his  way  to  make  this  reflection  upon  it, 
without  which  Ib  fmall  a  circumltance 
might  porTibly    have    llipt  out  of  his 
reader's    memory.      Lucan,    who  was 
-.in  injudicious  poet,  lets  drop  his  ftory 
very  frequently  for  the  fake  of  his  un- 
neeefiary  cligreiTions,  or  his  Diverticu- 
la,  as  Scaliger  calls  them.      If  he  gives 
•us  an  account  of  the    prodigies  which 
preceded    the    civil    war,    he    declaims 
Mpon  theoccafion,  and  mews  how  much 
happier  it  would  be  for  man,  if  he  did 
not  feel  his  evil  fortune  before  it  comes 
to  pafs;  and  fuffei   not  only  by  it's  real 
weight,  but  by  the  apprthenfion  of  it. 
Milton's  complaint   for   his  blindnefs, 
his  panegyric  on  marriage,  his  reflec- 
tions en  Adam,  and  Eve\s  going  naked, 
of  the  angels  eating,  and   leveral  other 
pntTa^es  in   his  poem,  are  liable  to  the 
i';ime  exception,  though  I  mull  confefs 
there  is  fb  great  a  bettuty  in   thefe  very 
.  rtigrefllons,  that  I  would  net  wim  them 
.  out  of  his  poem. 

I   have,  in    a  former  paper,  fpoken 

rf  the  characters  of  Milton's  Paradife 

Lolt,  and  declared    my  opinion,  as  to 

the  allegorical  perions  who  are  intrc^. 

•  duced  in  it. 

If  we  took  into  the  lentiments,  I  think 
they  are  tbmecimes  detective  under  the 
following  heads  5  lirlt,  as  there  are 
feveral  ot  them  too  much  pointed,  and 
ibme  that  degenerate  even  into  puns. 
Of  this  laft  kind  I  am  afraid  is  that  in 
the  firft  book,  where,  ipeaking  of  the 
pygmies,  he  calls  them, 


The  fmall 

Warr'd  cm  by  cranes—— 


itry 


Another  blemifh  that  appears  in  feme 
of  his  thoughtr.  is  his  fitqucni  aliulion 


to  heathen   fables,  which  are  not  cer-* 
tainly  of  a  piece  with  the  divine  fubjecl 
of  which  he  treats.     I  do  not  find  fault 
with  thefe  allufions,  where  the  poethirn- 
ielf  reprefents  them  as  fabulous,  as  he 
does  in  feme  places,  but  where  he  men- 
tion* them  as  truths  and  matters  of  fact . 
rf  my  paper  will  not  give 
-  c  to  be  particular  in  inftances  of 
.Jj  the  reader  will  eafily  remark 
them  m  his  peiufal  of  the  poem. 

A  third  fault  in  his  fentiments,  is 
an  unntceiTary  oftentation  of  learning, 
likewiie  occurs  very  frtquentU  - 
It  is  certain  that  both  Hcmer  and  Vir 
gii  were  mailers  of  all  the  learning  of 
tiieir  times,  but  it  (hews  itfelf  in  their 
works  after  an  indirect  and  concealed 
manner.  Milton  frems  ambitious  of 
letting  us  know,  by  his  excurfions  on 
free-will  and  predellination,  and  his 
many  glances  upon  hiftory,  aftronomy, 
geography,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  by 
the  terms  and  phrafes  he  fometimes 
makes  tile  of,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  fci- 
ences. 

1  f  in  the  laft  place  we  confider  the  Ian  - 
guage  of  this  great  poet,  we  mult  allow 
what*!  have  hinted  at  in  a  former  paper, 
that  it  is  often  too  much  laboured,  and 
fometimes  obfcured  by  old  words,  tranf- 
pofitions,  and  foreign  idioms.  Seneca's 
objection  to  the  ftile  of  a  great  author, 
Rig  ft  ejus  orat:ot  nihilin  ea  placidum, 
nibill£iiet  is  what  many  critics  make  to 
Milton.  As  I  cannot  wholly  refute  it,  fol 
have  already  apologized  for  it  in  another 
paper  :  to  which  I  may  further  add,  thai 
Milton's  fentiments  and  ideas  were  fo 
wonderfully  fublime,  that  it  would  have 
been  importible  for  him  to  have  repre- 
fented  them  in  their  full  ftrength  and 
beauty,  without  having  recourfe  to  thefe 
foreign  afMances.  Our  language  funk 
under  him,  apd  was  unequal  to  that 
greatnefs  of  foul,  which  furnilhed  him 
with  inch  glorious  conceptions. 

A  fecond  fault  in  his  language  is,  that 
he  often  aifecls  a  kind  of  jingle  in  hi& 
words,  as  in  the  following  pafiages, 
and  many  others : 

And  bror.ght  into  the  Wtfld  a  World  si  *O6. 
Begirt  th'  Almighty  throne 

This  teitptcd  our  attempt — — — 

At  one  flight  bound  high  overleapt  all  tcv*dr 

I    know   the*re   are  figures    for   this 
kiud  of  ipeech,  that  foroe  of  the  greateft 
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ancients  have  been  guilty  of  ir,  and  that 
Ariltotle  hirnfelf  has  gjvcn  it  a  | 
his  rhetoric  among  the  beauties  of  thnr 
art.     But    as    it  is  in   itfejf  po< 
trifling,  it  is  I  think  at  prefeut  univcr- 
fally    exploded   by    all   the   mallei.,   of 
polite  writing. 

The  latt  t'iult 'which  I  fhall  take  no- 
tice of  in  Milton's  (hie,  js  the  frrquent 
ufe  of  what  thr  learned   call   Technical 
Woids,  01  TftN.s  of  art.     It  is  one  of 
the  grratclt  beauties  of  po--tiy,  to  n,;.ke 
hard  things   intelligible,  r.nd  to  dc-liv  r 
what  is  abltruic  of  itlelf  in  luch   eafy 
language  as  may  he  understood  by  ct- 
dinury  readers:  befules,  tint  the  ki 
ledge  of  a  poet  fhould  rather  leern  born 
with  him,  or  infpired,  than  drawn  from 
books  and  fyftems.     I  have  often  won- 
dered how  Mr.  Dryden  couitt  tr: 
a  paflage  out  of  Virgil  after  the  follow- 
ing manner: 
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:  D  the  larboard,  and  ftand  off  to  fea, 
Veer  lUrboard  fea  and  J«nJ . 

Milton   makes  vif-  of  la: board  .A  the 

lame  manner.     \Vlin.  tnu'Jd- 

mentk-is  '  Dorit  pilurt,  pilaf- 

•<-zc,  architrave.'  \ 

he  talks  of  heavenly  bo- lies,  yc-i  meet 
with  «  ecliptic,  ami  r 
'   pidation,     liars    droppin;; 
'  zenith,    rays  culminating   fro:: 
c  equator:'    to  which 

nltances  of  the  like  kind  in  llve- 
ral  other  arts  and  icier 

I  fhall  in  my  next  papers  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  many  particular  beauties  in, 
Milton,  which  would  have  been  too 
long  to  ink-it  under  thole  general  heads 
I  Live  already  treated  of,  and  with 
which  I  intend  to  conclude  this  piece  of 
criticii'm. 
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MJSQJJAM   TUTA  FIDES 

VUG.  /EN.  iv.  y.  373. 

HONOUR   IS   NO   WHERI   SAFZ. 


LONDON',    FIB.  9,    lyil-IZ. 
MR.  trtCTATOR, 

I  Am  a  virgin,  and  in  no  cafe  de- 
fpicable ;  but  yet  fuch  ns  I  am  I  muft 
remain,  or  elfe  become,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, lefs  happy  j  for  I  find  not  the  lealt 
good  effeft  from  the  jutl  correction  you 
Tome  time  fmce  gnve  that  too  free,  that 
loofer  part  of  our  {ex  which  fpoils  the 
men;  the  fame  connivance  at  the  vices, 
the  fame  eafy  admittance  of  addrefles, 
the  fame  vitiated  relifh  of  the  converfa- 
tion  of  the  grcstelt  of  rakes,  or,  in  a 
more  famionable  way  of  exprefling  one's 
felf,  of  fuch  as  have  feen  the  world  molt, 
ftill  abounds,  increafes,  multiplies. 

The  humble  petition  therefore  of 
many  of  the  molt  liriftly  virtuous,  and 
of  myfclf,  is,  that  you  will  once  more 
exert  your  authority,  and  that  accord- 
ing to  your  late  promife,  your  full,  your 
impartial  authority,  on  this  iillier  branch 
of  our  kind :  for  why  fhould  they  be  ;he 
uncontrouhble  miftreflVs  of  our  fate  ? 
Why  (hould  they  with  impunity  indulge 
the  males  in  licentioufnel's  whilft  lingle, 
and  we  have  the  difmal  hazard  ami 
plague  of  reforming  them,  when  married  f 


Strike  home,  Sir,  then,  and  fpare  nof, 
or  all  our  maiden  hopes,  our  gilded 
hopes  of  nuptial  felicity,  are  fruftrated, 
are  vanifhed,  and  you  yourlllf,  as  well 
as  Mr.  'Courtly,  will,  by  iinoothing 
over  immodeft  practices  with  the  glofs 
of  foft  and  harm  Ids  names,  for  ever 
foifcit  our  elteem.  Nor  think  that  I 
am  herein  more  level e  than  need  be:  if 
I  have  not  reafon  more  than  enough, 
do  you  and  the  world  judge  from  this 
enfuing  account,  which,  I  think,  will 
prove  the  evil  to  be  univerfal. 

You  muft  know  then,  that  lincc  your 
'reprehenlion  of  this  female  degeneracy 
came  out,  I  have  had  a  tender  of  re» 
(pe&s  from  no  lei's  than  five  perfons,  of 
tolerable  figure  too  as  times  go :  but 
the  misfortune  is,  that  four  of  the  five 
are  proldfed  followers  of  the  mode. 
They  would  face  me  down,  that  all  wo. 
men  of  good  iente  ever  were,  and  ever 
will  be,  latitudinarians  in  wedlock;  and 
always  did,  and  will  give  and  take  what 
they  profanely  term,  conjugal  liberty  of 
confcience. 

The  two  firft  of  them,  a  captain  and 

a  merchant,  to  Itrcngthen  their  argu- 
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inent,  pretend  to  repeat  after  a  couple 
•  of  Indies  of  quality  and  wit,  that  Venus 
was  always  kind  to  Mars  ;  and  what 
foul,  that  has  the  leait  i'paik  of  genero- 
lity,  can  deny  a  man  of  bravery  any 
thing?  and  how  pitiful  a  trader  that, 
whom  no  woman  but  his  own  wife  will 
have  c  :>rrefpondence  and  dealings  with  ? 
Thus  thefc;  wh'iltlthe  third,  the  coun- 
try fquire,  confdfed,  that  indeed  he  was 
iuririfed  into  good-breeding,  and  en- 
tci'^d  into  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
unawares  j  that  dining  the  other  day  at 
u  gentleman's  hoxife,  the  peribn  who 
entertained  was  obliged  to  leave  him 
v.-it'h  his  wife  and  nieces ;  where  they 
Ipoke  w;th  ib  much  contempt  of  an  ab- 
ient  ce-nleman  for  being  Ib  How  at  a 
hint,  that  he  refolved  never  to  be  drowfy, 
unmannerly,  or  ftupid  for  the  future  at 
a  friend's  houle ;  and  on  a  hunting 
morning,  not  to  purfue  the  game  either 
\viih  the  hufband  abroad,  or  with  the 
wife  at  home. 

Ti  e  next  that  came  was  a  tradefman, 
no  lefs  full  of:  the  age  than  the  former  ; 
for  he  had  the  gallantry  to  tell  me,  that 
at  a  late  junket  which  he  was  invited  to, 
the  motion  being  made,  and  the  quef- 
tmn  being  put,  it  was  bv  maid,  wiie 
nnd  widov  ,  refolved,  nemine  contradi- 
cenfe,  tua:  a  young  fprigbtly  journey- 
man is  ablblatdy  ntceflary  hi  their  way 
of  bufmefs  :  to  which  they  h:\d  the  alTcnt 
and  concurrence  of  their  huibands  pre- 
fent.  I  dropped  him  a  courtefy,  and 
c,a"e  him  to  underftand  that  was  his  au- 
dience of  leave. 

I  am  reckoned  pretty,  and  have  had 

uny  advances  befides  thefe;    but 

b  ••  n  v--ry  averfe  to  hear  any  of 

them,    fr:>m    my  obiervntion  on    theie 

iibove  mentioned,    until   I  hoped  fbme 

g~od  from  the  character  of  my  prefent 

•  er,  a  clergyman.     But  I  find  even 

runongft  them  there  are  indirect  practices 

in  relation  to  love,  and  our  treaty  is  at" 

jVefent  a  little  in  lufpence,   until  feme 

circumttances  are  cleared.     There  is  a 

againlt  him  among  the  women, 

and  the  cafe  is  this:    it  is  alledged,  that 

n  certain  endowed   female  would   have 

.it  to,  and  C'jniol'tl'.i'.ed 

i  a  church,  which  my  divine 

now  ettiays  ;    (or,    which   is   the   rjiv.e 

tiling, diilY'roirmireherielf  to  her  friend's 

doing  this  for  her:)   that  try  eccletr-ntic,. 

to-.obtain  the  one,- did  engage  himfelf  to 


take.off  the  other  that  lav  on  hand  ;  hut 
that  on  his  fuccefs  in  the  ibiritual,  he 
again  renounced  the  carnal. 

•  put  this  clofely  to  him,  and  : 
him  with  difmgenuity.  He,  to  clear 
himfelf,  made  the  fubfequent  defence, 
and  that  in  the  moft  folemn  manner  pof- 
fible.  That  he  was  applied  to,  and  in- 
ftigated  to  accept  of  a  benefice  :  that  a 
conditional  offer  thereof  was  indeed 
made  him  at  firft,  but  with  difuain  by 
him  rejected:  that  when  nothing,  as 
they  eafily  perceived,  of  this  nature, 
could  bring  him  'to  their  purpofe,  af- 
furance  of  his  being  entirely  unengaged 
beforehand,  and  fate  from  all  theirafter- 
expeclations,  (the  only  ftratagem  left  to 
draw  him  in)  was  given  him:  that  pur- 
fuant  to  this  the  donation  itfelf  was 
without  delay,  before  ibvaral  reputable 
witnelTcs,  tendered  to  him  gratis,  with 
the  open  profefiion  of  not  the  ieaft  re- 
ferve,  or  moft  minute  condition;  but 
that  yet  immediately  "after  induclion, 
his  infidious  introducer,  (or  her  crafty 
procurer,  which  you  will)  induftrioufly 
fpread  the  report  which  had  reached  mv 
ears,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  faid  church,  but  in  London,  in  the 
univerfity,  in  mine  and  nis  own  coun- 
try, and  wherever  elle  it  might  pro- 
bably obviate  his  application  to  ar.y 
other  woman,  and  fo  confine  him  ;o  this 
alone :  and  in  a  word,  that  as  he  never 
did  make  any  previous  offer  of  his  fer- 
vice,  or  the  Ieaft  ftep  to  her  affection; 
fo  on  his  dilcovery  of  thefe  defjgns  thus 
laid  to  trick  him,  he  could  not  but  af- 
terwards, in  juflice  to  himfelf,  vindicate 
both  his  innocence  and  freedom  by  keep- 
ing his  proper  diitance. 

This  is  his  apology,  and  I  think  I 
fhall  be  fatisfied  with  it.  But  I  cannot 
conclude  my  tedious  epiftle  without  re- 
commending to  you  not  only  to  relume 
you.r  former  chaitifement,  but  to  add  to 
your  criminals  the  fimoniacal  ladies, 
who  feduce  the  facred  order  into  the  dif- 
ficulty of  either  breaking  a  mercenary 
troth  made  to  them  whom  they  ought 
not  to  deceive,  or  by  breaking  or  keep- 
ing it  offending  againft  him  whom  they 
cannot  deceive.  Your  affiftahce  and 
labours  of  this  fort  would  be  of  great 
benefit,  and  your  Ipeeuy  thoughts  on 
this  fubjeft  would  be  very  feafunabie  to, 
l>ii\  j  bedi;nt  lervant-, 

"'T  sf ITY  Lov"EW<Tfci»H. 
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N'CCXCIX.    TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY  12. 

AM,    Oj;AM   TE,    CORNILIA,    MATE* 

I    CUM    MAGMS   VIRTUT1BUI  AFFERI 
r.KAKI't    SUPERCILIUM,    IT   NUMERAS   IN   DOTE    TKIUMPHOt. 

E    TUUM,    PRECOR,    ANKIBALEM,    VICTUMO^VE    SYPHACEM 
L    \STRIS  j   ET   CUM  TOTA   CARTHACINE   MIGRA. 

Juv.  SAT.  vi.  »ER.  166. 

COUNTR  Y-CIRt,    8CARCF    TO   A  CURTSY    BRFD, 
!>    I    MUCH    f  A  T  H  E  K    THAN    l  <>»  N  >   1    1  ^    WEP, 
II     SUPERCILIOUS,     HAUGHTY,     PROUP,     ANI»     VAIM, 

.•  H  K  i; K    i  •  M  i   HEK  FATHER'S  TRIUMPHS  IN  HER  TRAIN. 
AWAY  WITH  ALL  YOUR  CARTHAGINIAN  ITATEJ 

!<;«'»  HANNIBAL  WITHOUT  DOORS  WAIT, 
TOO  BURLY  AND  TOO  BIG  TO  PASS  MY  NARROW  GATF. 

DRYDIN. 


IT  i,  obfrrvcil,  that  a  man  improves 
,ng  the  ftwy  of  a  per- 
tbn   eminent  for  prudence  and  virtue, 
than  by  tlie  fined  rules  and  precepts  of 
morality.     In  the  fame  manner  a  repre- 
on  of  thole   calamities  and   mif- 
fortunes    which    a    weak   man    fufFers 
from  wfong  meaiuces,  arid  ill-concerted 
fchemes  otTife,  is  apt  to  make  a  deeper 
Hon  upon  our   minds,   than  the 
\vifftt  maxims  and  inftruftions  that  can 
avoiding  the  like  follies 
and  indiicrctions  in  our  own  private  con- 
duct.    It   is  for  this  reafon  that  I  lay 
r  the  following  letter, 
ive  it  with  him  to   make  his  own 
\ife  of  it,  without  adding  any  reflec- 
tions  of  my    own   upon    the    fubjeft 

MR.   5JPF.CTATOR, 

HAV  I  NG  carcrV.lv  perufed  a  letter 
fent  you  by  Jofiah  Fribble,  Ellj. 
Your  fubfequent   difcourfe    \ipoa 
pin-money,  I  do  pix-fume  to  trouble  you 
with  an  account  of  my  own  ca(e,  which 
I  look  upon  to  be  nolcis  deplorable  than 
that  of  Squire  Fribble.     I  am  a  \ 
of  no    extraction,    having   begin 
vorld  with  a  ("mall  parcel  of  rutty  iron, 
and  was  for  fome  years  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Jack  Anvil.     1 
naturally  a  ;us  for  get- 

fing  money,  inlbmuch  that  by  tlu 

c  and  twenty  I  Ind  fc raped  toge- 

;if;md  two  hundred  po 
five  fiiiliinirs,  and  a   few  ocid  puw 
then  launc!u"l  out  ir.it>  coniidei'able  bu- 
bccame  a  bold  trader  both 


by  ft-a  and  land,  which  in  a  few  yrtrj 
i.uied  me  a  very  confidera'de  fortune. 
For  thefe  my  good  fervices  I  was  knight- 
ed in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  my  age, 
and  lived  with  great  dignity  among  my 
city  neighbours  by  the  name  of  Sir  Jolm 
Anvil.  Being  in  my  temper  very  am- 
bitious, I  was  now  bent  upon  makings 
family,  and  accordingly  refolved  that 
my  defcenciants  fhould  have  a  da(h  of 
good  blood  in  their  veins.  In  order  to 
this  I  made  love  to  the  Lady  Mary 
Oddly,  an  indigent  young  woman  of 
quality.  To  cut  ihort  the  marriage- 
treaty,  I  threw  her  a  carte  blancbey  as 
our  news-papers  call  it,  defning  her  to 
write  upon  it  her  own  terms.  She  was 
very  concife  in  her  demands,  infixing 
only  that  the  difpofal  of  my  fortune  and 
the  regulation  of  my  family  fliould  be 
entirely  in  her  hands.  Her  father  and 
brothers  appeared  exceedingly  averfe  to 
this  match,  and  would  not  fee  me  for 
fome  time;  but  at  prefent  are  fo  well  re- 
conciled, that  they  dine  with  me  almaft 
every  day,  and  have  borrowed  confider- 
able  fumsof  me;  which  my  Lady  Mary 
very  often  twits  mo  with,  when  flie 
would  flicw  me  how  kind  her  relations 
are  to  n.e.  She  had  no  portion,  as  I 
,  but  what  flic  wanted 
in  fortune,  fhe  mnkes  up  in  fpirit.  She 
me  to  Sir  John 
KerfelfMary 
Envillv.  Ih.v  l,.ul  fornc  children  by 

horn  flie  has  chrilleneil  with  the 
fir  names  of  :  •     as  flie 

•,  to  wear  out  the  homelinefs  of 

j  the  father's  fide.  Our 

eldei 
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eldeft  ion  is  the  honourable  Oddly  En- 
ville. Efq.  and  our  eldeft  daughter  Har- 
riot Enville.  Upon  her  firft  coming 
into  my  family,  ihe  turned  off  a  parcel 
of  very  careful  iervants,  who  had  been 
long  with  me,  and  introduced  in  their 
f^ead  a  couple  of  black-a-moors,  and 
three  or  four  vrry  genteel  fellows  in 
faced  liveries,  be  fides  her  French- wo- 
man, who  is  perpetually  making  a  noue 
in  the  houfe  in  a  language  which  no- 
body nnderftands,  except  my  Lady 
Mary.  She  next  fet  herfelf  to  reform 
every  room  of  my  houfe,  having  glazed 
all  my  chimney- pieces  with  looking- 
glaftes,  and  planted  every  corner  with 
luch  heaps  of  china,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  move  about  ray  own  houfe  with  the 
greateft  caution  and  circumfpeclion,  for 
?ear  of  hurting  feme  of  our  brittle  fur* 

„  niture.  She  makes  an  illumination  once 
a  week  with  wnx-candles  in  one  of  the 
largeft  rooms,  in  order,  as  fhe  phrafes  it, 
to  fee  company.  At  which  time  fhe 
always  defires  me  to  be  abroad,  or  to 
confine  myfeif  to  the  cock-loft,  that  I 
may  not  difgrace  her  among  her  vifi- 
tants  of  quality.  Her  footmen,  as  I 
are  fuch  beaux,  that  I 
do  not  much  care  for  aiking  them  quef. 
,  wrier.  I  do,  they  anhver  me  with 
?.  laucy  frown,  and  fay  that  every  thing 
which  I  find  fault  with,  was  clone  by 
my  Lady  Mary's  order.  She  tells  me 
that  fhe  intends  they  (hall  wear  (words 
with  their  next  liveries,  having  lately 
obferved  the  footmen  of  two  or 
perfons  of  quality  hanging  behind  the 
coach  with  (words  by  their  fides.  As 
ioon  as  the  firft  honey-moon  was  over, 
I  reprefented  to  her  the  unreafonablenefs 
of  tliofe  daily  innovations  which  f*s 
made  in  my  farailvj  but  me  told  me  I 
\v;is  no  longer  to  confider  rnyfelf  as  Sir 
John  Anvil,  but  as*  her  huibahd  ;  and 

'added  with  a  frown,  that  I  aid  not  feem 
to  know  who  (he  was.  I  was  furprifed 
to  be  treated  thus,  after  fuch  familiari- 
ties as  had  pafled  between  us.  Butfiiehas 
fince  given  me  to  know,  that  whatever 
freedoms  /he  may  fometimes  indulge  me 
in,  <he  expefts  in  general  to  bt  treated 
with  the  refpeft  that  is  due  to  her  birth 
and  quality.  Our  children  have  been 
trained  up  from  their  infancy  with  fo 
many  accounts  of  their  mother's  family, 
that  they  know  the  (tones  of  all  the  great 
men  and  women  it  has  produced.  Their 
ir.Qther  tells  them,  that  fuch  an  one 


commanded  in  fuch  a  fea- engagement, 
that  their  great  grandfather  had  a  horfe 
fhot  under  him  at  Edge  Hill,  that  their 
uncle  was  at  the  fiege  of  Buda,  and 
that  her  mother  danced  in  a  bajl  at  court 
with   the  Duke   of  Monmouth;    with 
abundance  of  fiddle-faddle  of  the  Came 
nature.     I  was  the  other  day  a  little  out 
of  countenance  at  a  queftion  of  my  little 
daughter  Harriot,  who  afked  me  with  a 
great  deal   of  innocence,  why  I  never 
told  them  of  the  generals  and  adminls 
that  had  been  in  my  family.     As   for 
my   eldeft  fon  Oddly,  he  has   been  fo 
fpirited  up  by  his  mother,  that  if  he 
does  ngt  mend  his  manners  I  (hall  go 
near  to  difmherit  him.     He  drew  his 
fword  upon  me  before  he  was  nine  years 
old,  and  told  me  that  he  expected  to  be 
ufed  like  a  gentleman ,  upon  my  offer- 
ing tocorreft  him  for  his  infolence,  my 
Lady  Mary  ftept  in  between  us,  and  told 
me,  that  I  ought  to  confider  there  was 
fome  difference  between  his  mother  and 
mine.     She  is  perpetually  finding  out 
the  features  of  her  own  relations  in  every 
one  of  my  children,  though  by  the  way 
I  have  a  little  chub-faced  boy  as  like 
me  as  he  can  Ibre,  if  I  durft  fay  fo;  but 
what  mod  angers  me,  when  (he  fees  mt 
playing  with  any  of  them  upon  my  knee, 
die  has  begged  me  more  than  once   to 
converfe  with  the   children   as  little  as 
poflible,  that  they  may  not  learn  any  of 
my  auk  ward  tricks. 

You  rrrult  farther  know,  fmce  I  am 
10  you,  that  fhe  thinks 
herfelf  my  fuperior  in  fenfe,  as  much  as 
fne  is  in  quality,  and  therefore  treats 
me  like  a  plain  well-meaning  man,  who 
t.  know  the  world.  She  diclates 
to  me  in  my  own  bufmefs,  fcis  me  right 
in  point  cf  trade,  and  if  I  difagree  with 
her  about  any  of  my  (hips  at  fea,  won- 
ders that  I  will  difpute  with  her,  when 
I  know  very  well  that  her  great  grand- 
father was  a  flag-officer. 

To  compieat  my  fufFerings,  fhe  has 
teazed  mz  for  this  quarter  of  a  year  laft 
pafV,  to  remove  into  one  of  the  fquares 
at  the  other  end  of  the  toxvn,  promifin^ 
for  my  encouragement,  that  I  (hall  have 
as  good  a  cock-lofi  as  any  gentleman  in 
the  fquare  ;  to  which  the  honourable 
Oddly  Enville,  Efq.  always  adds,  like 
a  jackanapes  as  he  is,  that  he  hopes  it 
will  be  as  neer  the  court  as  poflible. 

In  fhorr,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  am  fo 
much  out  of  my  natural  element,  that 

ta 
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te  recover  my  ol.l  way  of  life  I  would 

hr  content  to  begin  the  world  again,  and 

i ;n  Jack  Anvi!  ;  but  :ilas  !  I  am  in 

t  am  bound  to  fubfcribe  my- 


felf,  with  great  forrovr  of  heart , 
humble  fcrvant, 

Jons  EN\ 


N'CCC.     WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    13. 


D1V  ERSUM   VIT10VITIUM   fROPE   MA  JUS. 

HOR.  Er.  xviii.  Lin.  i.   vrr 

— — —  ANOTHER    FAIMNO   OF   THE    MI 

«REAT£R   THAN  THIS,    t  F  A    QJUITK   DIFFERENT    I. 

f.Y. 


MR.   SPECTATOR, 

WHEN  you  talk  of  the   I 
of  love,  and  <      .  aril- 

ing  from  it,  methinks   you  would  tajce 
care  to  leave  no  fault  unobleived  which 
concerns  the  llate  of  marriage.     The 
great  vexation  that  I  have  obierved  in 
it,  is,  that  the  wedded  couple  leem  to 
want  opportunities  of  being  ol'tcn  enough 
alone  together,  and  arc  forced  to  r 
nnd  be  fond  before  company.    Mr.  Hot- 
<pur   and  his  lady,   in  a  room  full  of 
their  friends,  are  ever  laying  lomething 
To  fmart  to  e.ich  other,  and  that  but  iuit 
within  rules,  that  the  whole  company 
trand  in  the  utmolt  anxiety  and  iufper.ee 
or  of  their  tailing  into  extremities 
which  they  could  not  be  prefent  at.    On 
the  other  fide,    rfom  Faddle  and  his 
pretty  fpoufc,   wherever  they  come,  are 
billing  at    fv.ch   a   rate,  as  they  think 
mult  iio  our  hearts  good  to  behold  them. 
jCannot  you  pofHbly  propofe  a  mean  be- 
tween being  wafps  and  doves  in  public  ? 
I  mould  think  if  you  advifed  to  hate  or 
-love  fmcerely  it  would  be  better:  for  if 
they  would  be  fo  di  (erect  as  to  hate  from 
the  very  bottom   of  thc-ir  hearts,  their 
averfion  would    be  too  Itror.g  for  little 
"gibes   every  monunt;  nnd  if  they  loved 
with  tint  cairn  and  noble  value  which 
dwells  in  the  heart,  with  a  warmth  iike 
that  of  life-blood,  they  would  not  be  ib 
impatient  of  their  pillion  as  to  fall  into 
obfervable  fondncis.     This  method,  in 
each  cafe,  Would  lave  appearances;  but 
as  thole  who  offend  on  the  fond  fide  are 
ty  much  the  fewer,  I  would  Inve  you 
begin  with  them,  and  go  on  to  take  no- 
r"  a  molt  impertinent  licence  mar- 
rieJ  women  take,  not  ouiy  to  be  very 
loving  to  their  fpoufes   in   public,  but 
ail'e  moke  nauleous  allution*  to  private 


famiKaritics,  and  the  Ike.  Luc 
a  lady  of  the  gtcatcft  difcietion,  you 
muft  know,  in  the  world;  and  withal 
very  much  a  phylician:  upon  theftrength 
of  thefe  two  qualities  theie  is  m.: 
fhe  will  nof  fpeak  of  before  us  virgins  ; 
and  me  every  day  talks  with  a  very 
grave  air  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  very 
improper  fo  much  as  to  bt  hinted  at, 
but  to  obviate  the  great.  -it  extremity. 
Thole  whom  they  call  good  bodies,  not- 
able people,  heaity  neighbours,  and  die 
purelt  gooddt  company  in  the  world, 
are  the  great  ftffibMkn  in  this  kinu 
Here  -I  think  I  have  laid  before  you  an 
open  field  for  pK  ..d  hope  you 

will  Ihew  thele  people  that  at  kalt  they 
are  not  witty  :  in  which  you  will  lave 
from  many  a  blulh  a  daily  lufferrr, 
who  is  very  much  your  rnoft  humble 
fervant, 

LOVE\VOR.TH. 


T 

A 


MR.  STECTATO*, 

N  your's  ofWedneP.laythe  3Oth  paft, 
you  and  your  coj'refpondents  ;ne  vu  >• 
fevere  on  a  fort  of  men,  whom  you  call 
male  coquettes;  but  without  any  other 
reafon,  in  my  apprchenfion,  than  that 
of  paying  a  mallow  compliment  to  the 
fair-  lex,  byaccufmg  fornc  men  of  ima- 
ginary faults,  that  the  women  may  not 
leem  to  be  the  more  faulty  fex;  though 
at  the  fame  time  you  fuppofe  there  aie 
fome  fo  wealc  as  to  be  impofed  upon  by 
fine  things  and  falfe  addrerTes.  I  can- 
not pcrfuaJc  myfeif  that  your  defign  is 
to  debar  the  ftxcs  the  benefit  of  each 
s  converfation,  within  the  i-ules  of 
honour;  nor  will  you,  I  dare  fay,  re- 
commend to  them,  or  encourage  the 
common  tea-tnble  talk,  much  lefs  that 
of  politic*  *;.d  :ra::e!s  of  Mate:  and  if 

thcic 
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thefe  are  forbidden  fubjects  of  difccmrfe, 
then,  as  long  as  there  are  any  women 
in  the  world  who  take  a  pleafure  in  hear- 
ing themfelves  praifed,  and  can  bear  the 
fight  of  a  man  proftrate  at  their  feet,  fo 
long  I  mall  make  no  wonder  that  there 
are  thofe  of  the  other  Tex  who  will  pay 
them  moft  impertinent  humiliations. 
We  mould  have  few  people  fuch  fools 
as  to  pra&ife  flatrery,  if  all  were  fo  wife 
as  to  defpife  it.  I  do  not  deny  but  you 
would  do  a  meritorious  act,  if  you  could 
prevent  all  impofitions  on  the  fimplicity 
of  young  women  j  but  I  muft  confefs  I 
do  not  apprehend  you  have  laid  the  fault 
on  the  proper  perfon,  and  if  I  trouble 
you  with  my  thoughts  upon  it,  I  pro- 
mi  fe  myfelf  your  pardon.  Such  of  the 
fex  as  are  raw  and  innocent,  and  moft 
expofed  to  thefe  attacks,  have,  or  their 
parents  are  much  to  blame  if  they  have 
not,  one  to  advife  and  guard  them,  and 
are  obliged  themfelves  to  take  care  of 
them;  but  if  the'e,  who  ought  to  hinder 
men  from  all  opportunities  of  this  fort 
of  converiation,  inltead  of  that  encou- 
rage and  promote  it,  the  fufpicion  is 
very  juft  that  there  are  fume  private  rea- 
ibns  for  it;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to 
determine  on  which  fide  a  part  is  then 
acted.  Some  women  there  are  who  are 
arrived  at  years  of  difcretion,  I  mean 
are  got  out  of  the  hands  of  their  parents 
and  governors,  and  are  fetup  for  them- 
ielvvis,  who  yet  are  liable  to  thefe  at- 
tempts; but  if  thefe  are  prevailed  upon, 
you  muft  excufe  me  if  I  lay  the  fault 
xipon  them,  that  their  vvifilcm  is  not 
grown  with  their  years.  My  client,  Mr. 
Strephon,  whom  you  fnmmoned  to  de- 
clare himfelf,  gives  you  thanks  however 
for  your  warning,  and  beg:,  the  favour 
only  to  enlarge  his  time  for  a  week,  or 
to  the  laftday  of  the  tei  .n,  and  then  he 
will  appear  £/•«///,  and  pray  no  day  over. 
Your's, 

PHILANTHROPOS. 


THE  SPECTATOR; 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Was  laft  night  to  vifit  a  lady  whom 
I  much  efteem,  and  always  took  for 
my  friend;  but  met  with  fo  very  diffe- 
rent a  reception  from  what  I  expected, 
that  I  cannot  help  applying-  myfelf  to 
you  on  this  occafion.  Jn  The  room  of 
that  civility  and  familiarity  I  ufed  to  be 
treated  with  by  her,  an  affected  rtran^e- 
nefs  in  her  looks,  and  coldnefs  in  her 
behaviour,  plainly  told  me  I  was  not 
the  welcome  gueft  which  the  regard  and 
tendernefs  fhe  has  often  exprefled  for 
me  gave  me  reafon  to  flatter  myfelf  to 
think  I  was.  Sir,  this  is  certainly  a 
great  fault,  and  I  affure  you  a  very 
common  one;  therefore  I  hope  you  will 
think  it  a  fit  fubjeft  for  ibme  part  of  a 
Speaator.  Be  pleafed  to  acquaint  us 
how  we  muft  behave  ourfclves  toward^ 
this  valetudinary  friendfhip,  fubject  to 
fo  many  heats  and  colds,  and  you  will 
oblige,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

MIRANDA. 


T  Cannot  forbear  acknowledging  the 
1  delight  your  late  Spectators  on  Sa- 
turdays have  given  me ;  for  they  are  writ 
in  the  honeft  fpirit  of  criticifm,  and  call- 
ed to  my  mind  the  following  four  lines 
I  had  read  long  fince  in  a  prologue' to  a 
play  called  Julius  Csefar,  which'hasde- 
ferved  a  better  fate.  The  veries  we  ad- 
drefled  to  the  little  critics. 

Shew  your  fmall  talent,  and  let  that  fuffae 

ye; 

But  grow  not  vain  upon  it,  T  advife  ye. 
For  every  fop  can  find  out  faults  in  plays  : 
You'll  ne'er  arrive  at  knowing  when  tjpraifc. 


Your's, 


G, 


K» CCCt  j 
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N°CCCI.    THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY 


yoS»IN'T  UT  JUVENES  VISERE  FERVID! 
MUI.TO   NON    SINE    K  1 

P1LAPSAM  IN    CINERES  FACEM. 

HOR.  On.  xin.   L.  4 


VfR.  46. 


THAT   ALL    MAY   LAUGH    TO  SEE    THAT    GLARING    LIGHT, 

WHICH  LATELY    SHONE   80  FIERCE   AND   BRIGHT, 
INP   IN   A   STINK   AT    LAST,    AND   VAMSH   INTO  NIGHT. 


AVON. 


WE  are  generally  fo  much  pleafed 
with  any  little  accomplifliments, 
eidicr  of  body   or   mind,  which  have 
once  made  us  remarkable  in  the  world, 
.  !e  ourfelves 

it  is  not  in  the  power  of  time  to  rob  us 
ot\them.  We  are  eternally  purfuing 
me  methods  which  firft  procured 
us  the  applaufes  of  mankind.  It  is  from 
this  notion  that  an  author  writes  on, 
though  he  is  come  to  dotage ;  without 
ever  conlidering  that  his  memory  is  im- 
paired, and  that  he-  hath  left  that  life, 
and  thole  ipirits,  which  formerly  railed 
hi-?  fancy,  and  fired  his  imagination. 
The  fame  folly  hinders  a  man  from 
fubmitting  his  behaviour  to  his  age,  and 
Clodius,  who  was  a  celebrated 
dancer  at  five  and  twertty,  ftill  love  to 
hobble  in  a  minuet,  though  he  is  pall 
tlireefcore.  It  is  this,  in  a  word,  which 
fills  the  town  with  elderly  fops,  and  lu- 
perannuated  coquettes. 

.•ilia,  a  lady  of  this  latter  fpecies, 
palfed  by  me  yeftcrday  in  her  coach. 
Canidia  was  an  haughty  beauty  of  the 
laft  age,  and  was  followed  by  crowds 
of  adorers,  whole  pafTions  only  pleafed 
her,  as  they  gave  her  opportunities  of 
playing  the  tyrant.  She  then  contract- 
ed that  awful  call  of  the  eye  and  for- 
bidding frown,  which  me  has  not  yet 
laid  afide,  and  has  ftill  all  the  infolence 
of  beauty  without  it's  charms.  If  flie 
now  attracts  the  eyes  of  any  beholders, 
it  is  only  by  being  remarkably  ridicu- 
lous; even  her  own  lex  laugh  at  her  af- 
fectation j  and  the  men,  who  always  en- 
joy an  ill-natured  pleafure  in  feeing  an 
imperious  beauty  humbled  and  neglect- 
,ard  her  with  the  fame  fatisfaction 
that  a  free  nation  fees  a  tyrant  in  dif- 
gi ace. 

Honeycomb,  who  is  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  gallantries  in  King  Charles 
;n,  !ar-:!y  communicat- 


ed to  me  a  letter  written  by  a  wit  of  that 
age  to  his  miftrefs,  who  it  feems  was  a 
lady  of  Canidia's  humour;  and  though 
I  do  not  always  approve  of  my  friend 
Will's  tafte,  I  liked  this  letter  fo  well, 
that  I  took  a  copy  of  it,  with  which  I 
fliall  here  piefcnt  my  reader. 

TO    CHLOE. 


CINCE  my  waking  thoughts  have 
^  never  been  able  to  influence  you  in 
my  favour,  I  am  refolved  to  try  whe- 
ther my  'dreams  can  make  any  impref- 
fion  on  you.  To  this  end  I  mall  give 
you  an  account  of  a  very  odd  one  which 
my  fancy  prefented  to  me  laft  night, 
within  a  few  hours  after  I  left  you. 

Methought  I  was  unaccountably  con- 
veyed into  the  moft  delicious  place  mine 
eyes  ever  beheld :  it  was  a  large  valley 
divided  by  a  river  of  the  pureft  water  I 
had  ever  feen.  The  ground  on  each  fide 
of  it  rofe  by  an  eafy  afcent,  and  was  co- 
vered with  flowers  of  an  infinite  variety, 
which  as  they  were  reflected  in  the  water 
doubled  the  beauties  of  the  place,  or  ra- 
ther formed  an  imaginary  fcene  more 
beautiful  than  the  real.  On  each  fide 
of  the  river  was  a  range  of  lofty 
whofe  boughs  were  loaded  with  almoft 
as  many  birds  as  leaves.  Every  tree 
was  full  of  harmony. 

I  had  not  gone  far  in  this  pleafant 
valley,  when  1  perceived  that  it  was  ter- 
minated by  a  moft  magnificent  temple. 
The  ftructure  was  ancient,  and  regular. 
On  the  top  of  it  wr.s  figured  the  god  Sa- 
turn, in  the  lame  fhape  and  drtls  that 
the  poets  ufually  rcpreient  Time. 

As  I  was  advancing  to  fatisfy  my  cu- 
rioiity  by  a  nearer  vie\v,  I  was  .flopped 
by  an  object  far  more  beautiful  than  any 
I  had  before  difcovered  in  the  whole 
place,  I  fancy,  Madam,  you  will  eafily 
4  D  guefc 
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guefs  that  this  co\ild  hardly  be  any  thing 
but  yourfelf}  in  reality  it  was  ibj  you 
lay  extended  on  the  flowers  by  the  fide 
of  the  river,  fo  that  your  hands,  which 
were  thrown  in  a  negligent  pofture,  al- 
moft  touched  the  water.  Your  eyes 
were  clofed;  but  if  your  fleep  deprived 
me  of  the  fatisfa£lion  of  feeing  them,  it 
left  me  at  leifure  to  contemplate  feveral 
other  charms,  which  difappear  when 
your  eyes  are  open.  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  tranquillity  you  flept  in, 
efpecially  when  I  confidered  the  uneafi- 
nefs  you  produce  in  fo  many  others. 

While  I  was  wholly  taken  up  in  thefe 
reflections,  the  doors  of  the  temple  flew 
open,  with  a  very  great  noifej  and  lift- 
ing up  my  eyes,  1  law  two  figures,  in 
human  fhape,  coming  into  the  valley. 
Upon  a  nearer  furvey,  I  found  them  to 
be  Yeuth  and  Love.  The  fidtwas  in- 
circled  with  a  kind  of  purple  light,  that 
fpread  a  glory  over  all  the  place;  the 
other  held  a  flaming  torch  in  his  hand. 
I  could  obferve,  that  all  the  way  as  they 
came  towards  us,  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  appeared  more  lively,  the  trees 
(hot  out  in  bloflbms,  the  birds  threw 
themlelves  into  pairs,  and  ftrenaded 
them  as  they  pafled :  the  whole  face  of 
nature  glowed  with  new  beauties.  They 
were  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  place  where 
you  lay,  when  they  feated  themfelves  on 
each  fide  of  you.  On  their  approach,  me- 
thought  I  faw  a  new  bloom  arife  in  your 
face,  and  new  charms  diffufe  themfelves 
over  your  whole  perfon.  You  appeared 
more  than  mortal  j  but,  to  my  great  fur- 
prile,  continued  fait  alleep,  though  the 
two  deities  made  feveral  gentle  efforts 
to  awaken  you. 

After  a  ihort  time,  Youth  difplaying 
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a  pair  of  wings,  which  I  had  not  before 
taken  notice  of,  flew  off.  Love  itill  re- 
mained, and  holding  the  torch  which  he 
had  in  his  hand  before  your  face,  you  ftill 
appeared  as  beautiful  as  ever.  The 
glaringof  the  light  in  your  eyes  at  length 
awakened  youj  when,  to  my  great  fur* 
prife,  inftead  of  acknowledging  the  fa- 
vour of  the  deity,  you  frowned  upon 
him,  and  ftruck  the  torch  out  of  his 
hand  into  the  river.  The  god,  after 
having  regarded  you  with  a  look  that 
fpoke  at  once  his  pity  and  difpleafure, 
flew  away.  Immediately  a  kind  of  gloom 
overfpread  the  whole  place.  At  the 
fame  time  I  faw  an  hideous  fpe£tre  enter 
at  one  end  of  the  valley.  His  eyes  were 
funk  into  his  head,  his  face  was  pale  and 
withered,  and  his  fkin  puckered  up  in 
wrinkles.  As  he  walked  on  the  fides 
of  the  bank  the  river  froze,  the  flowers 
faded,  the  trees  med  their  bloflbms, 
the  birds  dropped  from  off  the  boughs, 
and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  By  theie 
marks  I  knew  him  to  be  Old  Age.  You 
were  feized  with  the  utmoft  horror  and 
amazement  at  his  approach.  You  en- 
deavoured to  have  fled,  but  the  phantom 
caught  you  in  his  arms.  You  may 
eafily  guefs  at  the  change  you  fuffered 
in  this  embrace.  For  my  own  part* 
though  I  am  itill  too  full  of  the  dreadful 
idea,  I  will  not  mock  you  with  the  de- 
fcription  of  it.  I  was  fo  ftartled  at  the 
fight  that  my  fleep  immediately  left  me, 
and  I  found  myfelf  awake,  at  leifure  to 
confider  of  a  dream  which  feems  too  ex- 
traordinary to  be  withotit  a  meaning.  I 
am,  Madam,  with  the  greateft  parfion, 
your  moft  obedient,  moil  humble  fer- 
vant,  &c.  X 


N«  CCCIL    FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY   15, 


DECOR*, 
CRATIOR   ET   PULCHRO  VENIENS  IN   CORPORE   VIRTVS. 


VER.  345. 


BECOMING  SORROWS,   AND  A  VIRTUOUS  MIND 
MORE  LOVELY,    IN    A   BEAUTEOUS   FORM  ENSHRIN'D. 


I  Read  what  I  give  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  this  day  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleaiure,  and  publim  it  juft  as  it 
came  to  my  hands.  I  fhall  be  very  glad 
to  find  there  are  many  gueiTed  at  for 
Emilia, 


MR.    SPECTATOR. 

T  F  this  paper  has  the  good  fortune  to 

be  honoured  with  a  place  in  yoar 

writings,  I  fhall  be  the  more  pleafed, 

becaufe  the  character  of  Emilia  is  not 

an  imaginary  but  z  real  one.     I  have 

induftrioufly 


;• 
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Miduilrioufly  oblcured  the  whole  by  the 

:    one-  or  two  circumftanccs 

bf  no  confequence,  that  the  pet  ion  it  is 

drawn  from   wight  Itill  be   con 

and  t:  ,ht  not  be  in 

til  fufpeftcd  ;  and  for  (bine  other 

,,  I  choofc  not  to  give  it  the  form 

;rer:  but  if,  belides  the  faults  of 

the  compofition,  tl^ie  be  any  thing  in  it 

Mi-op^r  for  a  correfppndent  than 

viator  himfcif  to  write,  I  fubmit 

it  to  your  better  judgment,  to  receive 

any  other  model  you  think  fit.     I  am, 

Sir,  your  very  humble  lei  vant.  ' 

THERE  is  nothing  which  gives  one 
fu  pleafing  a  profpeft  of  human  na- 
ture, as  the  contemplation  of  wifdom  and 
beauty :  the  latter  is  the  peculiar  portion 
of  that  fex  which  is  therefore  called 
fair;  but  the  happy  concurrence  of  both 
xcellencies  in  the  fame  perfon,  is 
a  character  toocelettial  to  be  frequently 
met  with.  Beauty  is  an  over-weaning 
ielf-fumcient  thing,  carelefs  of  providing 
itfelf  any  more  fubftantial  ornaments j 
nay,  fo  little  does  it  confult  it's  own  in- 
terefts,  that  it  too  often  defeats  itfelf 
by  betraying  that  innocence  which  ren- 
ders it  lovely  and  defirable.  As  there- 
fore virtue  makes  a  beautiful  woman 
appear  more  beautiful,  fo  beauty  makes 
n  virtuous  woman  really  more  virtuous. 
Whillt  I  am  confidering  thele  two  per- 
fections glorioufly  united  in  oneperibn, 
I  cannot  help  reprefenting  to  my  mind 
th«>  image  of  Emilia. 

Who  ever  beheld  the  charming  Emi- 
lia, without  feeling  in  his  breaft  at  once 
the  glow  of  love  and  the  tendernefs  of 
virtuous  friendship  ?  The  unlludied 
graces  of  her  behaviour,  and  the  pleat- 
ing accents  of  her  tongue,  infeulibly 
draw  you  on  to  wifh  for  a  nearer  en- 
joyment of  them;  but  even  her  fmiles 
tarry  in  them  a  filent  reproof  to  the  im- 
pulfes  of  licentious  love.  Thus,  though 
the  attraclives  of  her  beauty  play  almoll 
irretiltibly  upon  you  and  create  defire, 
you  immediately  (land  corrected  not  by 
the  feverity  but  the  decency  of  her  vir- 
tue. Th  it  fweetiK-fs  and  good- humour 
which  is  fo  vifible  in  her  face,  naturally 
diffulVs  itfelf  into  every  word  and  aclion : 
a  man  mult  be  a  favage,  who  at  the  fight 
or  Emilia,  is  not  more  inclined  to  do 
her  good  than  gratify  himfelf.  Her  per- 
fon, as  it  is  thus  ftudioufly  embellifhed 
by  nature,  thus  adorned  with  unpreme- 
ditated graces,  is  a  fit  lodging  for  4 


mind  fo  fair  and  lovely;  tlr 

tional  piety,  luudcit  hope,  and  cheauful 

refignation. 

ny  of  the  prevailing  paffions  of 
mankind  do  ui.  '  p^fs  under 

the    namr  of    u,  ^   thut 

ing  to  the  nature  of  the  conftitvr 
which   it  refides:    fo  that  were  we  to 
make  a   judgment    from    appearances, 
one  would  i  .Jgion  in  Ibme  it 

little  better  than  fullennefs  and  n 
in  many  fear,  in  others  the  defpondingft 
of  a  melancholy  complexion,  in  others 
the  formality  of  infignificant  unaffcft- 
ing  obiervanas,  in  others  ftverity,  in 
omen  orientation.  In  Emilia  i; 
principle  founded  in  renfon  and  enliven- 
ed with  hopcj  it  does  not  break  forth 
into  irregular  fits  and  fallies  of  devo- 
tion, but  is  an  uniform  and  confident 
tenour  of  a6lion :  it  is  drift  without  fe- 
verity;  compaffionate  without  wcaknefsj 
it  is  the  perfection  of  that  good-humour 
which  proceeds  from  the  undei  (landing, 
not  the  effeft  of  an  eafy  conftitution. 

By  a  generous  fympathy  in  nature, 
we  feel  ourfclves  difpofed  to  mourn  when 
any  of  our  fellow- creatures  are  afflift- 
ed;  but  injured  innocence  and  beauty 
in  diftrek,  is  an  objeft  that  carries  in  it 
fomething  inexpreftibly  moving:  it  foft- 
ens  the  mod  manly  heart  with  the  ten- 
dered fenfations  of  love  and  companion, 
until  at  length  it  confefles  it's  humanity, 
and  flows  out  into  tears. 

Were  I  to  relate  that  part  of  Emilia's 
life  which  has  given  her  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  the'heroifm  of  Chriltianity, 
it  would  make  too  fad,  too  tender  a 
ftory:  but  when  I  confider  her  alone  in 
the  midft  of  her  diftrefles,  lookin. 
yond  this  gloomy  vale  of  afHiclion  and 
forrow  into  the  joys  of  heaven  and  im- 
mortality, and  when  I  fee  her  in  conver- 
fation  thoughtlefs  and  eafy  as  if  Ihe  were 
the  moft  happy  civature  in  the  world,  I 
am  tranfported  with  admiration.  v 
ly  never  did  fuch  a  philofophic  foul  in- 
habit fuch  a  beauteous  form!  For  beau- 
ty is  often  made  a  privilege  againll 
thought  and  reflection;  it  laughs  at  wif- 
dom, and  will  not  abide  the  gravity  of 
it's  inllruftions. 

Were  I  able  to  reprefent  Emilia's  vir* 
tues  in  their  proper  colours  and  their 
due  proportions,  love  or  flattery  might 
perhaps  be  thought  to  have  drawn  the 
pifture  larger  than  life;  but  as  this  is 
but  an  impcrfeft  draught  of  lo  excellent 
4  D  a  a  «ha.» 
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a  character,  and  as  I  cannot,  will  not 
hope  to  have  any  intereft  in  her  perfon, 
all  that  I  can  fay  of  her  is  but  impar- 
tial praifc  extorted  from  me  by  the  pre- 
vailing brightnefs  of  her  virtues.  So 
rare  a  pattern  of  female  excellence  ought 
not  be  concealed,  but  fhould  be  fet  out 
to  the  view  and  imitation  of  the  world; 
for  how  amiable  does  virtue  appear  thus 
as  it  were  made  vifible  to  us  in  fo  fair 
an  example! 

Honoria's  difpofition  is  of  a  very 
different  turn  :  her  thoughts  are  wholly 
bent  upon  rouqueftand  arbitrary  power. 
That  me  has  ibme  wit  and  beauty  no 
body  denies,  and  therefore  has  the 
efteem  of  all  her  acquaintance  as  a 
woman  of  an  agreeable  perfon  and  con- 
verfation  ;  but,  whatever  her  hufband 
may  think  of  it,  that  is  not  fufficicnt  for 
Honoria:  (he  waves  that  title  to  refpect 
as  a  mean  acquisition,  and  demands 
veneration  in  the  right  of  an  idol ;  for 
this  reaibn  her  natural  defire  of  life  is 
continually  checked  with  an  inconfiftent 
fear  of  wrinkles  and  old  age. 

Emilia  cannot  be  fuppofed  ignorant 
of  her  perfonal  charms,  though  me 
feems  to  be  fo;  but  flie  will  not  hold 
her  happinefs  upon  ib  precarious  a 
tenure,  whilft  her  mind  is  adorned 
with  beauties  of  a  more  exalted  and 
Lifting  nature.  When  in  the  full  bloom 
of  youth  and  beauty  we  law  her  fur- 
rounded  with  a  crowd  of  adorers, 
ilie  took  no  pleafure  in  (laughter  and 
ideftruction,  gave  no  falfe  deluding 
hopes  which  might  increafe  the  tor- 
jr.ents  of  her  difappointed  lovers  j  but 
having  for  fofne  time  given  to  the  de- 
cency of  a  virgin  coyriefs,  and  examined 
the  merit  of  their  feveral  preteniior%  (he 
at  length  gratified  her  own,  by  refigning 
herlelf  to  the  ardent  pafiion  ptBromius. 
JBromius  was  then  mailer  of  many  good 
qualities  and  a  moderate  fortune,  which 
vvas  foon  after  unexpectedly  Jncreafed 
to  a  plentiful  eftate.  This  for  a  good 
while  proved  his  misfortune,  as  it  fur- 
nifhed  his  unexperienced  age  with  the 
opportunities  of  evil  company  and  a 
fenlual  life.  He  might  have  longer 
wandered  in  the  labyrinths  of  vice  and 
folly,  had  not  Emilia's  prudent  condu6l 
xvon  him  over  to  the  government  of  his 
reafon.  Her-  ingenuity  has  been  con- 
humanizing  his 

pafiioiis  and 'refining  his  pleafures. 
She,  has  (hewed  him  by  her  own  ex- 
ample, that  virtue  is  confident  with 


decent  freedoms  and  good -humour,  or 
rather,  that  it  cannot  fubfift  without 
them.  Her'good  fenfe  readily  inft. 
her,  that  a  filent  example,  and  an  eafy 
unrepined  behaviour,  will  always  be 
more  periuafwe  than  the  feverity  of 
lectures  and  admonitions;  and  that 
there  is  fo  much  pride  interwoven  in- 
to the  make  of  human  nature,  that  an 
obflinate  man  muft  only  take  the  hint 
from  another,  and  then  be  left  to  advife 
and  correct:  himfelf.  Thus  by  an  art- 
fu!  train  of  management  and  unfeen 
perfuafions,  having  atfirft  brought  him 
not  to  did.  ike,  and  at  length  to  be 
pleafed  with  that  which  otherwife  he 
would  not  have  bore  to  hear  of,  (he 
then  knew  how  to  prefs  and  fecure  this 
advantage,  by  approving  it  as  his 
thought,  nnd  feconding  it  as  his  pro- 
pofal.  By  this  means  (lie  has  gained 
an  intereft  in  fome  of  his  leading  paf- 
(ions,  and  made  them  acccflary  to  his 
reformation. 

There  is  another  particular  of  Emilia's 
conduct:  which  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning: to  fome  perhaps  it  may  at  firft 
fight  appear  but  a  trifling  inconfiderablc 
circumftancej  but,  for  my  part,  I  think 
it  highly  worthy  of  obfervation,  and  to 
be  recommended  to  the  confideration  of 
the  fair-fex.  I  have  often  thought 
wrapping  gowns  and  dirty  linen,  with 
all  that  huddled  ceconomy  of  drefs 
which  pafles  under  the  general  name  of 
a  mob,  the  bane  of  conjugal  love,  and 
one  of  the  readied  means  imaginable 
to  alienate  the  affection  of  an  hufband, 
efpecially  a  fond  one.  I  have  heard 
fome  ladies,  who  have  been  furprifed 
by  company  in  fuch  a  dimabille,  apolo- 
gize for  it  after  this  manner;  '  Truly  I 

*  amamamed  to  be  caught  in  this  pickle; 
'  but  my  hnfband  and  I  were  fitting^alj 
'  alone  by  ourltlves,  and  I  did  not  ex- 

*  pect  to  fee   fuch  good    company."— 
This  by  the  way  is  a  fine  compliment 
to  the  good  man,  which  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  he  returns  in  dogged  anfwers  and 
a  churlifh  behaviour,  without  knowing 
what  it  is  that  puts  him  out  of  humour. 

Emilia's  obfervaticn  teaches  her,  that 
as  little  inadvertencies  and  neglects  cart 
a  blemifh  upon  a  great  character;  fo  the 
neglecl  of  apparel,  even  among  the 
moil  intimate  friends,  does  infenfibly 
leflen  their  regards  to  each  other,  by 
creating  a  familiarity  too  low  and  con- 
temptible. She  underftands  the  inir 
portance  of  thofe  things  which  the  gene. 

rality 
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rality account  trifles;  andconfiders  every 
thing  as  a  matter  of  conkquence,  tint 
has  the  Icalt  tendency  towards  k 
t,p  or  !ie  affecYion  of  her  lull- 

band  ;  him  Hie  <  fteems  as  a  fit  obji£l  to 
employ  her   ingenuity  in  plcaiing,  be- 

plcalod  for  life. 

the  help  of  thefe,  and  a  thoufand 
other  iv.um-lcis  arts,  which  it  is  eaiicr 

to  prattile  than  for  ano 
exprefs,  by  the  obftinacy  of  her  good- 
nel's  and  unprovoked  fubimfiioni  in  fpite 
of  all  her  afflicVion*  and  ill  ufage,  Bro- 


mhis  is  become  a  man  of 

kind  hufba:  \  wife. 

Ye  gels,  to 

Heaver. 

guide  her  Mill  forward    in  the  j 
virtxie,  deftiuf  her  from    the  Jr.: 
and  wrongs  of  this  undifcerning  . 
at  length,    when  we  muft  r.« 

.  :th  fuch  puriiy  on  earth,  ! 
hence  innocent  and  i. 
to  a  better  place,  where  by  aji  eafy  tran- 
fition  from  what  fhe  now  is,  fhe  may 
(hine  forth  an  ar.geiof  lii  . 

T 
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~ VOI.KT  H.T.C  SUB  LUCE  VIDERI, 

JUniCIS  ARGUTUM  <JJJ  Jf.  N  UN  FORMIDAT  ACUMEN. 

HOR.  ARS  POET.  VER.  363. 

—————SOME  CHOOSE  THE  CLEAREST  LIGHT, 

AND  BOLDLY  CHALLENGE  THE  MOST  PIERCING  EYE. 

RosCOMMON. 


I  Hive  feen,  in  the  works  of  a  modern 
philofopher,  a  map  of  the  fpots  in 
the  fun.  My  laft  pr.per  of  the  faults 
and  blemifties  in  Milton's  Paradife  Loir, 
may  be  confidered  as  a  piece  of  the  fame 
nature.  To  purfue  the  alluiion :  as  it 
is  obferved,  that  among  the  bright  parts 
.of  the  luminous  body  above-mentioned, 
there  are  fome  which  glow  more  intenfe- 
!}•,  and  dart  a  rtronger  light  than  others, 
fo,  notwithstanding  I  have  already  fliewn 
JMilton's  poem  to  be  very  beautiful  in 
general,  I  fiiall  now  proceed  to  take 
notice  of  fuch  beauties  as  appear  to  me 
more  exquilite  than  the  reft.  Milton 
has  propofed  the  fubjecl  of  his  poem  in 
the  following  verfes. 

Of  man's  firft  di ("obedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  for'uidden  tree,  wh'.-fc  mortal  tafte 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe, 
"With  lofs  of  Edert,  'till  one  greater  man 
Rcftore  us,  and  regain  the  blifsful  feat, 
Sing  heav'nly  mufe! 

Thefe  lines  are  perhaps  as  plain,  fim- 
•ple,  and  unadorned,  as  any  of  the  whole 
pot-m,  in  which  particular  the  author 
has  conformed  himfelf  to  the  example 
of  Homer  and  the  precept  of  Horace. 

His  invocation  to  a  work  which  turns 
in  a  great  meafure  upon  the  creation  of 
the  world,  is  very  properly  made  to  the 
nmfe  who  infpired  Mofes  in  thofe  books 
from  whence  our  authpr  drew  his  fub- 


jecl,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is 
therein  reprefented  as  op-ratinor  after  a 
particular  manner  in  the  firft  production 
of  nature.  This  whole  exordium  ri  es 
very  happily  into  soble  language  and 
lintiment,  as  I  think  the  tranfition  to 
the  fable  is  exquTfitely  beautiful  and  na- 
tural. 

The  nine  days  aftonifhment,  in  which 
the  angelslay  entranced  after  their  dread- 
ful overthrow  and  fall  from  heaven,  be- 
fore they  could  recover  either  the  xiie  of 
thought  or  fpeech,  is  a  noble  circurn- 
llance,  and  very  finely  imagined.  The 
divilion  of  hell  into  feas  of  fire,  and 
into  firm  ground  impregnated  with  the 
lame  furious  element,  with  that  parti- 
cular circumltance  of  the  exclufion  of 
hope  from  thofe  infernal  region?,  are 
inftances  of  the  fame  great  and  fruitful 
invention. 

The  thoughts  in  the  firft  fpeech  and 
defcription  of  Satan,  who  is  one  of  the 
principal  aftors  in  this  poem,  are  won- 
derfully proper  to  give  us  a  full  idea  of 
him.  His-  pride,  envy  and  revenue, 
obftinacy,  defpair  and  impenitence,  are 
all  of  them  very  artfully  interwoven. 
In  fhort,  his  firft  fpeech  is  a  complica- 
tion of  all  thofe  paffions  which  difcover 
them  (elves  feparatcly  in  feveral  other  of 
his  fpeeches  in  the  poem.  The  whole 
part  of  this  great  enemy  of  mankind  is 
filled  wick  fuch  incidents  as  are  veiy  apt 

to 
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to  raiic  and  terrify  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation. Of  this  nature,  in  the  book 
now  before  us,  is  his  being  thefirft  that 
awakens  out  of  the  general  trance,  with 
liis  poihire  on  the  burning  lake,  his  rif- 
ing  from  it,  and  the  dcicription  of  his 
Jhield  and  fpear. 

Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  neareft  mat?, 
With  head  up-lift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  fparkling  blaz'd,  his  other  parts  befide 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 

Lay  floating  many  a  rood 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  ftature;  on  each  hand  the  flames 
Priv'n  backward  flope  their  pointing  fpires, 

and  roll'd 

In  billows,  leave  i'  th'midft  a  horrid  vale. 
Then  with  expanded  wings  he  ft  eers  hi  i  flight 
Aloft  incumbent  on  the  dulky  air 

That  felt  unufual  weight 

.  His  pond'rous  ihield 

"Ethereal  temper,  mafly*  large  and  round, 
Behind  him  caft  5  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his&uulders  like  the  moon,  whole 

orb 

Through  optic  glafs  theTufcan  artifls  view 
At  ev'ning,  from  the  top  of  Fefole, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  defcry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  on  her  fpotted  globe. 
His  fpear,  to  equal  which  the  taileft  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  matt 
Of  feme  great  ainmiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walk'd  with  to  fupport  uneafy  fteps 
Over  the  burning  marie.         •  • 

To  which  we  may  add  his  call  to  the 
fallen  angels  that  lay  plunged  and  llu- 
pified  in  the  lea  of  fire. 

Hecall'd  fo  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  h«ll  refounded. 

But  there  is  no  fingle  parThge  in  the 
whole  poem  worked  up  to  a  greater  fub- 
limity,  than  that  wherein  his  peribn  is 
defcribed  in  thofe  celebrated  lines: 

-H",  above  the  reft 
Jn  fhape  and  gefture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower,  &c. 

His  fentiments  are  every  way  anfwer- 
able  to  his  character,  and  fuirable  to  a 
created  being  of  the  moft  exalted  and 
tnoft  depraved  nature.  Such  is  that  in 
whith  he  takes  pofleffion  of  his  place  of 
torments. 

Hail  horrors'  hail 

Infernal  world !  and  thnu  profoundeft  hell 
Receive  thy  new  poiTtiTor,  one  who  brings 
A  rcied  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time. 


And  afterwards— 

•Here  at  leaft 

We  fh.ill'be  frer :  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence  : 
Here  we  may  reign  fecure  5  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  tho'  in  hell : 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  ferve  in  heav'n, 

Amidft  thofe  impieties  which  this  en- 
raged fpirit  utters  in  other  places  of  the 
poem,  the  author  has  taken  care  to  in- 
troduce none  that  is  not  big  with  ab- 
furdity,  and  incapable  of  fhockin^  a 
religious  reader ;  his  words,  as  the  poet 
himfelf  defcribes  them,  bearing  only  a 
femblance  of  worth,  not  fubftance.  He 
is  likewife  with  great  art  defcribed  as 
owning  his  adverlary  to  be  almighty. 
Whatever  pcrverfe  interpretation  he  puts 
on  the  juftice,  mercy,  and  other  attri- 
butes of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  fre- 
quently confertes  his  omnipotence,  that 
being  the  perfection  he  was  forced  to 
allow  him,  and  the  only  confederation 
which  could  fupport  his  pride  under  the 
lhame  of  his  defeat. 

Nor  muft  I  here  omit  that  beautiful 
circumftanceof  his  bu riling  out  in  tears, 
upon  his  furvey  of  thole  innumerable 
fpirits  whom  he  had  involved  in  the 
fame  guilt  and  ruin  with  himielf. 

He  now  prepared 
To  fpeak  5  whereat  their  double  ranks  they 

bend 
From  wing  to  wing,    and  half  inclofe  him 

round 

With  all  his  peers:  attention  held  them  mut«. 
Thrice  he  aflay'd,  and  thrice  in  fpite  of  fcorn 
Tears,  fuch  as  angels  weep,  burft  forth—— 

The  catalogue  of  evil  fpirits  has  abun- 
dance of  learning  in  it,  and  a  very  agree- 
able turn  of  poetry,  which  rifes  in  a 
great  meafure  from  it's  defcribing  the 
places  where  they  were  worshipped,  by 
thofe  beautiful  marks  of  rivers  Ib  fre- 
quent among  the  ancient  poets.  The 
author  had  doubtlefs  in  this  place  Ho- 
mer's catalogue  of  /hips,  and  Virgil's 
lift  of  warriors,  in  his  view.  The  cha- 
racters of  Moloch  and  Belial  prepare  the 
reader's  mind  for  their  relpeclivefpeeches 
and  behaviour  in  the  fecond  and  fixth' 
book.  The  account  of  Thammuz  is 
finely  romantic,  and  fuitable  to  what 
we  read  among  the  ancients  of  the  wor- 
fhip  which  was  paid  to  that  idol. 

«— —Thammus 
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Thnmrr-  came  ne*t  behind, 
Whole  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damf-h  to  lament  hi-. 
In  am'rous  ditties  all  a  fummer' 
•;,  AdoniilYomhk 
Ran  purple  to  the  fea,  fuppos'd  with 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded  :  tlu-  1 

a  Sion's  daughters  with  tike  hear, 
wanton  p.ulions  in  the  facred  porch 
,  IHW,   whm  by  the  vifion  led 
•  furvey'd  the  dark  idolatries 
Ot  alienated  JuJjh-  -  • 


The  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  In  Pert 

as  a  note  on  this   beautiful  paflagc^thc 

account  given  us  by  the  late  ingenious 

irell  of  this  ancient  piece  of 

\vurlhip,  and  prol-.ibly  the  iirft  occaficn 

of  luch  a  lujK-rlti'.ion.     *   We  came  to 

'  .uhtlels  the  an- 

cient river  Adonis,  fo  famous  for  the 

idolatrous  rites  perform  cd  1:  civ  in  la- 

mentation of  Adonis.     We  had  the 

fortune  to  fee  what  may  be  fuppofed 

to  be   the   occafion  of  that  opinion 

.  Lucian  relates  concerning  this 

river,  viz.  that  this  dream,  at  certain 

19   of  the  year,  efpecially  about 

aft  of  Adonis,  is  of  a  bloody 

colour  ;    which  the  heathens   looked 

upon  as  proceeding  from   a  kind  of 

lympathy  in  the  river  for  the  death  of 

Adonis,  who   was  killed   by  a  wild 

boar  in  the  mountains,  out  of  which 

this  itream  rifes.     Something  like  this 

we  law  actually  come  to  pals  ;  for  the 

water  was  ftained  to  a  fui  priling  red- 

net's}  and,  as  we  obferved  in  travel- 

ling, had  difcoloured  the  fea  a  great 

way   into  a  reddifh  hue,    occationed 

deubtlefs  by  a  fort  of  minium,  or  red 

earth,   wafhcd  into  the  river  by  the 

violence  of  the  rain,  and  not  by  any 

Jtain  from  Adonis's  blood,' 

The  pufiage  in  the  catalogue,  explain- 

ing tht  manner  how  fpirits  transform 

themfelves  by  contraction   or  enlarge- 

ment of  their  dimenlions,  is  introduced 

with  great  judgment,  to  make  way  fur 

feveral  lurprifing  accidents  in  the  fcquel 

cf  the  poem.     There  follows  one,  at 

v  end  of  the  firft  book,  which  is 

what  the  French  critics  call  Marvellous, 

but  at  the  fame  time  probable  by  reafon 

of  the  paflage  laft  mentioned.    As  foon 

as  the  infernal  palace  is  finifhfd,  we  are 

told  the  multitude  and  rabble  of  fpirits 

immediately  mrunk  themfelves  into  a 

fmallcompafs,  that  there  might  be  room 

for  iuch  a  numberlcfs  afisniblv  in  this 


capacious  hall.     But  It  Is  the  poet's  re- 
n  this  thought  which  I  moft^ 
• 

in  itll-lf.     For  he  tells  u«,  thit  nc  • 
Handing  the  vulgar,  among  the    ; 

contracted  then 

the  full  rank  :uul  dignity  flill  j«,  . 
their  natural  djmenuont. 

Thus  incorporeal  fpirits  to  fmalleft  r 
Reduc'd  their  fhapes  ircrncnfr,  and  were  at 

large, 

Though  without  number,  ftill  amidft  the  hall 
Of  that  infernal  court.     But  far  within, 
And  in  their  own  dimmfi  ..felvej, 

The  great  fcraphic  lords  and  cherubim, 
In  clofe  recefs  and  fecret  conclave  fat, 
A  thoufand  demi-gods  on  g  »ldea  feats, 
Frequent  and  full  ........... 

The  character  of  Mammon,  and  the 
defcription  of  the  Pandaemonium,  are 
full  of  beauties. 

There  arc  feveral  other  ftrokes  in  the 
firft  book  wonderfully  poetical,  and  in- 
ftances  of  that  fublime  genius  fo  peculiar 
to  the  author.  Such  is  the  defcription 
of  Azazel's  ftature,  and  the  infernal 
llandard  which  he  unfurls;  as  alfo  of 
that  ghaftly  light,  by  which  the  fu-m's 
appear  to  one  another  in  their  place  of 
torments. 

The  feat  of  defolation,  void  of  light, 

Sa  ve  what  the  glimm'ring  of  thoie  livid  flames 

Cafts  pale  and  dreadful 

The  fhout  of  the  whole  hoft  of  fallen 
angels  when  drawn  up  in  battle  array— 

•  The  univerfal  hoft  up  fent 

A  fhout  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyorxl 

Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Nigh;. 

The  review,  which  the  leader  makes 
of  his  infernal  army  — 

--  He  thro'  the  armed  files 

Darts  his  experienc'd  eye,  and  foon  traverfe 

The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due, 

Their  vifages  and  ftatu  e  as  of  gods, 

Their  number  laft  he  lumsj    and  now  his 

heart 
Diftcnds  with  pride,  and  hardening   in  his 

ftrength 
Glories 

The  flafh  of  light  which  appeared 
upon  the  drawing  up  of  their  fwords— 

He  fpake;  and  to  confirm  his  words  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  fwords,  drawn  from  the 


Of 
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Of  mighty  Cherubim;  the  fudden  blaze 
Far  round  iilumin'd  hell. 

The  fudden  produ&ion  of  the  Pandas- 
monlum — 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  h-ige 
Rofe  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  found 
Of  dukst  fymphonies  and  voices  fweet. 


The  artificial  illuminations  made   in 
it — 

i  From  the  arched  roof 

Pendent  by  fub-.le  rnagk,  many  a  row 
Of  ftarry  lamps  and  blazing  crelcents,  fed 
With  Naphtha  and  Afphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  Iky— — — — — — 

There~are  alfo  feveral  noble  fimiles 
and-allufions  in  the  firft  book  of  Pan- 
ilifeLoft  :  and  here!  mult  obferve,  that 
when  Milton  alludes  either  to  things  or 
jx;rfons,  he  never  quits  his  fimile  until 
it  rifes  to  fome  very  great  idea,  which 
is  often  foreign  to  the  occasion  that  gave 
birth  to  it.  The  refcmblance  does  not, 
perhaps,  laft  above  a  line  or  two,  but 
the  poet  runs  on  with  the  hint  until  he 
has  raifcd  out  of  it  fome  glorious  image 
cr  fentiment,  proper  to  enflame  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  give  it  that 
fublime  kind  of  entertainment,  which  is 
fuitable  to  the  nature  of  an  heroic  poem. 
Thole,  who  are  acquainted  with  Ho- 
mer's and  Virgil's  way  of  writing,  can- 
rot  but  be  pteaied  with  this  kind  of 
ftruclure  in  Milton's  limilitudes.  I  am 
the  more  particular  on  this  head,  be- 
caufe  ignorant  readers,  who  have  form- 
ed their  tafte  upon  the  quaint  fimiles 
and  little  turns  of  wit,  which  are  Ib 
much  in  vogue  among  modern  poets, 
cannot  reiifh  thele  beauties  which  arr  of 
a  much  higher  nature,  and  are  there- 
fore apt  to  cenfure  Milton's  comparifons 
in  which  they  do  not  fee  any  furprifing 
points  of  likenefs.  Monfieur  Perrault 
\vas  a  man  of  this  vitiated  rclilh>  and 
i')i  that  very  reaiim  has  endeavoured  to 


turn   into  ridicule  feveral  of  Homer's 
funilitudes,  which  he  calls  «  Compari- 
1  fans    a    tongue    queue — Long-tail'd 
'  Comparifons/     I  conclude  this  paper 
on  the  firft  .book  of  Milton  with  the 
anfwer  which  Monfieur  Boileau  makes 
to  Perrault  on  this  occafion  :    '  Com- 
panions,* he  fays,  '  in  odes  and  epic 
poems,  are  not  introduced  only  to  il- 
luftrate  and  embellifh  the  difcourfe, 
but  to  amufe  and  relax  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  by  frequently  difengaging 
him  from  too  painful  an  attention  to 
the  principal  fubjecl,  and  by  leading 
him  into  other  agreeable  images.  Ho- 
mer/ fays  he,  *  excelled  in  this  par- 
ticular,   whole   comparifons   abound 
with  fuch  images  of  nature  as  are  pro- 
per to  relieve  and  diverfify  his  fubjecls. 
He  continually  inftru&s  the  reader, 
and  makes  him  take  notice,  even  in 
objects  which  are  every  day  before 
our  eyes,  of  fuch  circumilances  as  we ' 
mould  not  otherwife  have  oblerved.* 
To  this  he  adds,  as  a  maxim  univer- 
fally  acknowledged,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
ceflary  in  poetry  for  the  points  of  the 
comparifon  to  correfpond  with  one  an- 
other exactly,    but  that  a  general  re- 
femblance  is   fufficient,    and   that  too 
much  nicety  in  this  particular  favours  of 
the  rhetorician  and  epigrammatift. 

In  fliort,  if  we  look  into  the  conduct 
of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  as  the 
great  fable  is  the  foul  of  each  poem,  fo, 
to  give  their  works  an  agreeable  variety, 
their  epi lodes  are  fo  many  ihort  fables, 
and  their  fnniles  fo  many  fhort  epiibdesj 
to  which  you  may  add,  if  you  pleafe, 
that  their  metaphors  are  fo  many  fhort 
fimiles.  If  the  reader  confulers  the 
comparifons  in  the  firft  book  of  Milton, 
of  the  fun  in  an  eclipfe,  of  tlie  fkeping 
leviathan,  of  the  bees  iwarming  about 
their  hive,  of  the  fairy  dance,  in  the 
view  wherein  I  have  here  placed  them, 
he  will  eafily  difcover  the  great  beauties 
that  are  in  each  of  thofe  pailages. 


N"  CCCIV. 
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VVJLNUb    A  I.  IT   VEN1«  ET   C.tCO  CARPITU*   ION  I. 

VIRG.  ^EK.  iv.  TZK.  a, 

A    LATENT   FIRE   PREYS  ON   HIS   FEv'RISIl    VEINS, 


THE  circumftancet  of  my  corrc- 
i,  ,  w]         letter  I  now  in- 

nt,  that  I  c.innot  want 
i lion  fo  much  :i<  •  -^V^g 

ething 

Jo  mean  and  inhuman  in  a  dirt-it  S:iiith- 
field  bargain  fur  children,  that  if  this 
lover  carries  his  point,  an  1  ohferves  the 
rules  he  pretends  to  follow,  I  do  not 
only  wifh  him  fucceis,  hut  alfo  that  it 
i"imate  others  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple.    1  know  not  one  motive  relating 
to   this    life  which  would   produce    fo 
many  honourable  and  worthy  actions, 
as  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  woman  of 
merit:  there  would  ten  thouland  ways 
of  induftry  and  honelt  ambition  be  pur- 
•»y  y 011115  men,  who  believed  that 
the  perfons  admired  had  value  enough 
tor  their  paflion  to  attend  the  event  of 
their  good  fortune  in  all  their  applica- 
nt order  to  make  their  circum- 
fall  in  with  the  duties  they  owe 
to  themfelves,  their  families,  and'  their 
country.     All    thefe   relations   a   man 
mould  think  of  who  intends  to  go  into 
the  Hate  of  marriage,    and  expefts  to 
make  it  a  (late  of  pleafure  and  iutii- 
;on. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Have  for  fome  years  indulged  a  paf- 
•*•  lion  for  a  young  lady  of  age  and  qua- 
lity fuitable  to  my  own,  hut  very  much 
tuperior  in  fortune.  It  is  the  fafhion 
with  parents,  how  juftly  I  leave  you  to 

to  make  all  regards  give  way  to 
the  article  of  wealth.  From  this  one 
confideration  it  is  that  I  have  concealed 
the  ardent  love  I  have  for  her}  but  I  am 
beholden  to  the  force  of  my  love  for 
many  advantages  which  I  reaped  from 
it  towards  the  better  conduct  of  my  life. 
A  certain  complacency  to  all  the  world, 
a  4trong  deiire  to  oblige  wherever  it  lay 
in  my  power,  and  a  circumfpcft  beha- 
vK.ur  in  all  my  words  and  actions,  have 
rendered  me  more  particularly  accept- 
able to  all  my  friends  and  acquaint- 
Love  has  had  the  fame  good 

-pon  my  fortune  j  and  I  have  in- 


1  in  riches  in  proportion  to  my-ad- 
vancement  in  thol  •    tits  which  make  a 
nvm  ai-re.-able  and  amiable.      1 
a  certain  fympathy  which  will  tell  my 

s  from   thefe  circumltanc- 
it  is  I  who  writ  ti. 
you   will  pleale  to  in; 
not  a  downright  enmity,  but  a   great 
• --tween  our  parents;  fo  that 
if  either  of  us  declared  any  kind  ienti- 
ments  for  each  other,  her  friends 

y  backward  to  lay  any  obligation 
upon  our  family,  and  mine  to  receive  it 
from  her's.  Under  thefe  delic:, 
cumftances  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  act 
with  fafety.  I  have  no  reafon  to  fancy 
my  miftreis  has  any  regard  for  me,  hut 
from  a  very  diiintereited  value  which  I 
have  for  her.  If  from  any  hint  in  any 
future  paper  of  your's  fhe  gives  me  the 
leaft  tr.  :it,  I  doubt  not  but  I 

fhall  furmount  all  other  diti; 
infpired  by  fo  noble  a  motive  for  the 
care  of  my  fortune,  as  the  belict 
to  be  concerned  in  it,  I  will  not  defpair 
of  receiving  her  one  day  from  her  father's 
own  hand.     I  am,  Sir,  your  moll  obe- 
dient humble  icrvant, 

CLYTANDER. 

TO  HIS  WORSHIP  THE  SPECTATOR. 

THE  HUMBLE  PETITION  OF  ANTHOKr 
TITLE-PAGE,  STATIONER,  IN  THB 
CENTRE  OF  L  IN  COL  N's-1  N  N-FIE  L  D  3, 

IHEWETH, 

THAT  your  petitioner  and  his  fore- 
fathers have  been  fellers  of  1 
for  time  immemorial;  that  your 
tioner's   anceftor,    Crouchback    Title- 
page,  was  the  firft  of  that  vocation  in 
Britain;  who  keeping  his  ftatic  n  in  fair 
weather,  at  the  corner  i 
by  way  of  eminency  tailed  the  Stationer, 
a 'name  which  from  him  all  futv 
bookfellers  have  aflfetM.  th.it 

the  llation  of  your  petitioner  and  \ 
ther  has  been  in  the  p 
fettlcment  ever  lince    that 
been  built:  that  your 

iud  the  honour  of  your  worHiip'* 
4  E  vuitura, 
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cuitom,  ami  hopes  you  never  had  reafon 
to  complain  of  your  pennyworths;  that 
particularly  he  fold  you  your  firft  Lilly's 
Grammar,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  Wits 
Commonwealth  almoft  as  good  as  new : 
moreover,  that  your  firit  rudimental  ef- 
ftys  in  fpeSlatormip  were  made  in  your 
petitioner's  (hop,  where  you  often  prac- 
tiled  for  hours  together,  Ibmetimes  on 
his  books  \ipon  the  rails,  fometimes  on. 
the  little  hieroglyphics  either  gilt,  fil- 
vered,  or  plain,  which  the  Egyptian 
woman  on  the  other  fide  of  the  (hop  had 
wrought  in  gingerbread,  and  fometimes 
on  the  EngliftT  youth,  who  in  fundry 
places  there  were  exercifing  themfelves 
in  the  traditional  (ports  of  the  held. 

From  thefe  considerations  it  is,  that 
rour  petitioner  is  encouraged  to  apply 
himfelf  to  you,  and  to  proceed  humbly 
to  acquaint  your  worfhip,  that  he  has 
certain  intelligence  that  you  receive  great 
numbers  of  defamatory  letters  defigned 
l>y  their  authors  to  be  publifhed,  which 
you  throw  afide  and  totally  neglefl: 
\o\ir  petitioner  therefore  prays,  that  you 
will  pleafe  to  beftow  on  him  thofe  refufe 
rs,  and  he  hopes  by  printing  them 
to  get  a  more  plentiful  provifion  for  his 
tamrly;  or  at  the  worft,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  fell  them  by  the  pound  weight 
to  his  good  cultomers  the  paftry-cooks 
of  London  and  Wellminfter. 

And  your  petitioner  ihall  ever 
pray,  &c. 

TO    THE    SPECTATOR. 

THF.  HUMBLE  PETITION  OF  BARTHOLO- 
MEW LADYLOVE,  Of  ROtJWD  COURT, 
IN  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  MARTIN'S  IN 
THE  FIELDS, INEEHALFOFHZMSItr 
AND  NEIGHBOURS, 
SHEWETH, 

TUAT  your  petitioners  have  with 
great  induftry  and  application  ar- 
rived at  the  moil  exadt  art  of  invitation 


or  intreaty :  that  by  a  befeeching  air  and 
periuafive  addrefs,  they  have  for  many 
years  bft  palt  peaceably  drax*n  in  every 
tenth  pafTenger,  whether  they  intended 
or  not  to  call  at  their  (hops,  to  come  in 
and  buy ;  and  from  that  (bftnefs  of  be- 
haviour, have  arrived  among  tradef- 
men  at  the  gentle  appellation  of  the 
Fawners. 

That  there  have  of  late  fet  up  amongft 
us  certain  perfons  from  Mo n mouth 
Street  and  Long  Lane,  who  by  the 
ilrength  of  their  arms,  and  loudnefs  of 
their  throats,  draw  off  the  regard  of  all 
paflengers  from  your  faid  petitioners  5 
from  which  violence  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Worriers. 

That  while  your  petitioners  (land 
ready  to  receive  paflengers  with  a  fub- 
miflive  bow,  and  repeat  with  a  gentle 
voice — c  Ladies,  what  do  you  want  ? 
'  pray  look  in  herej'  the  worriers  reach 
out  their  hands  at  piftol-(hot,  and  feize 
the  cuftomers  at  arms -length. 

That  while  the  fawners  drain  and 
relax  the  mufcles  of  their  faces  in  mak- 
ing diftinftion  between  a  fpinfter  in  a 
coloured  fcarf  and  an  handmaid  in  a 
draw  hat,  the  worriers  ule  the  lame 
roughnefs  to  both,  and  prevail  upon  the 
eafmefs  of  the  pailengers,  to  the  impo- 
verimment  of  your  petitioners. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  moft  hum- 
bly pray,  that  the  worriers  may  not  be 
permitted  to  inhabit  the  politer  parts  of 
the  town;  and  that  Round  Court  may 
remain  a  receptacle  for  buyers  of  a  move 
foft  education. 

And  your  petitioners,  Sec. 

The  petition  of  the  New  Exchange, 
concerning  the  arts  of  buying  and  fell- 
ing, and  particularly  valuing  goods  by 
the  complexion  of  the  feller,  will  be 
confidered  on  another  occafion. 

T 


N°   CCCV.    TUESDAY,   FEBRUARY  19. 

NON  TALI  AVXILIO,  NEC  DZFENSORIBUS  1STIS 

TEMPUS  EGET- VlR  G.  /EN.  II.  VER  . 

7HESt   TIMES  WANT  OTHER   AIDS.  DnYDEN. 


OUR  late  ne\v>- papers  being  full  of 
the  project  now  on    foot  in  the 
court  of  Fiance,  for  eftahli flung  a  poli- 
tical academy,  and  I  my  felt'  having  re- 


ceived letters  from  feveral  virtuofos 
among  my  foreign  correfpondenls,  which 
give  fome  light  into  that  affair,  I  intend 
to  make  it  the  fubjeft  of  this  day's  fpe- 
culation, 
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culation.  A  general  account  of  this 
project  may  hi-  m-.:t  with  in  the-  Daily 
Courant  of  hit  Friday  in  the  following 
:.  iluted  from  the  Gazette  of 
Amllerdam. 

I  rt.      It    is   con- 

firmed tint  the  king  has  ivfolved  to 
cltablifh   a  new  academy  for  politics, 
oi  which  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  mi- 
liiltcr  and  fecretary  of  ftate,  is  to  be 
protector.     Six  academicians  are  to  be 
chofeu,  endowed  with  proper  talents, 
for  beginning  to  form  this  academy, 
into  which  no  pcrfon  is  to  be  admitted 
under  twenty- five  years  of  age:  they 
mult  likewile  have  each  an  ettate  of 
two  thoufand  livres  a  year,  either  in 
pofleflion,  or  to  come  to  them  by  in- 
nice.     The  king  will  allow  to 
a  penfion  of  a  thoufand  livres. 
are  likewile  to  have  able  mafters 
..  ii   tlu-ni  the  uece(Tary  fciences, 
and  totnftruft  them  in  all  the  treaties 
of  peace,  alliance,  and  others,  which 
have  been  made  in  feveral  ages  pall, 
members  are  to  meet  twice  a 
week  at  the  Louvre.     From   this  1'e- 
minary  are  to  be  chofen  fecretaries  to 
amhafties,  who  by  degrees   may  ad- 
vance to  higher  employments.* 

Cardinal  Richlieirs  politics  made 
Fiance  the  terror  of  Europe.  Theftatef- 
vlio  have  appeared  in  that  nation 
of  late  years,  have  on  the  contrary  ren- 
.!  either  the  pity  or  contempt  of 
it's  neighbours.  The  cardinal  erected 
that  famous  academy  which  has  carried 
all  the  parts  of  polite  learning  to  the 
greateft  height.  His  chief  defign  in 
that  inftitution  was  to  divert  the  men  of 
genius  from  meddling  with  politics,  a 
province  in  which  he  did  not  care  to 
have  any  one  elfe  interfere  with  him. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy 
feems  refolved  to  make  feveral  young 
men  in  France  as  wife  as  himfelf,  and 
is  therefore  taken  up  at  prefent  in  elta- 
bli filing  a  nurfery  of  Itatefmen. 

Some  private  letters  add,  that  there 
will  alfo  be  erected  a  feminary  of  petti- 
coat politicians,  who  are  to  be  brought 
tip  at  the  feet  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
rton,  and  to  be  dilpatched  into  foreign 
courts  upon  any  emergencies  of  ftate j 
but  as  the  news  of  this  lait  project  has 
rot  been  yet  confirmed,  I  fhall  take  no 
farther  notice  of  it. 

Several  of  my  readers  may  doubtleft 
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remer.i 

the  hilt  war,  which   li.fl  be--  , 

lo  fuccefsf'ully  by  the  enemy, 

nerals  were  many  of  them  t  : 

imbafladors  j  but  the  i 
thofc  who  have  commanded  in  t\. 
fent  war,  has,  it  Teems,  brought  1 
honour  and   a Ivantage  to   their   great 
monarch,  that  h;.-  is  re; 
affairs  no  longer  in  the  hands  01 
military  gentlemen. 

The  regulations  of  this  new  ac 
very  much  deferve  our  attention.     The 
ftudents  are  to  have  in  poflefUon,  or  re- 
verlJon,  an  eftateof  two  thouland  French 
livres  per  annum, which,  as  the  pic', 
change  runs,  will  amount  to  ar  lead  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fix  pounds  Fngliih. 
This,  with  the   royal  allowance  of  a 
thoufand  livres,  will  en  :o  find 

themfelves  in  coffee  and  fnuff;  not  to 
mention  news -papers,  pens  and  ink, 
wax  and  wafers,  with  the  like  neceftaries 
for  politicians. 

A  man  mull  be  at  leaft  five  and  twen- 
ty before  he  can  be  initiated  into  the 
myfteries  of  this  academy,  though  there 
is  no  qucltion  but  many  grave  perfons 
of  a  much  more  advanced  age,  who  have 
been  conttant  readers  of  the  Paris  Ga- 
zette, will  be  glad  to  begin  the  world 
anew,  and  enter  themfelves  upon  this 
lift  of  politicians. 

The  fociety  of  thefe  hopeful  young 
gentlemen  is  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  fix  profefTors,  who,  it  feems,  are  to 
be  fpeculative  ftatefmen,  and  drawn  out 
of  the  body  of  the  royal  academy. 
Thefe  fix  wife  mafters,  according  to 
my  private  letters,  are  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing parts  allotted  to  them. 

The  hrft  is  to  inilruct  the  Ihidents  in 
ftate  legerdemain,  as  how  to  take  oft" the 
impreffion  of  a  leal,  to  fplit  a  wafer,  to 
open  a  letter,  to  fold  it  up  again,  with 
other  the  like  ingenious  teats  of  dex- 
terity and  art.  When  the  ftudents 
have  accomplished  themfelves  in  this 
part  of  their  profeffion,  they  are  to  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  fecond 
instructor,  who  is  a  kind  of  pofturc- 
mafter. 

This  artift  is  to  teich  them  how  to 
nod  judicioufly,  to  ihrug  up  their  flioul- 
dcrs  in  a  dubious  cafe,  to  connive  with 
either  eye,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole 
practice  of  political  grimace. 

The  third  is  a  fort  of  language-ma- 

fter,  who  is  to  inftruft  them  in  the  ftile 

proper  for  a  minffter  in   his  ordinary 

4  E  i  difcourfe. 
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difcourfe.  And  to  the  end  that  this 
college  of  ftatefmen  may  be  thoroughly 
id  in  the  political  ftile,  they  are 
to  make  uie  of  it  in  their  common  con- 
veri'ations,  before  they  are  employed 
either  in  foreign  or  domeftic  affairs.  If 
one  of  them  afks  another,  what  of  the 
clock  it  is,  the  other  is  to  anfvver  him 
indirectly,  and,  if  poflible,  to  turn  off 
the  queftiou.  If  he  is  defired  to  change 
a  louis  d'cr,  he  mult  beg  time  toconfider 
of  it.  If  it  be  enquired  of  him,  whether 
the  king  is  at  Veriaiiles  or  Marly,  he 
mri ft  anfwer  in  a  whifper.  If  he  be 
aiked  the  news  of  the  late  Gazette,  or 
the  fuhiec"l  of  a  proclamation,  he  is  to 
reply,  that  he  has  not  yet  read  it;  or  if 
he  does  not  care  for  explaining  himfe'.f  fo 
far,  he  needs  only  draw  his  brow  up  in 
wrinkles,  or  elevate  the  left  moulder. 

The  fourth  profefibr  is  to  teach  the 
•whole  art  of  political  characters  and 
hieroglyphics;  and  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  perfect  alfo  in  this  practice,  they 
are  not  to  fend  a  note  to  one  another, 
though  it  be  but  to  borrow  a  Tacitus 
or  a  Machiavel,  which  is  not  written  in 
cypher. 

Their  fifth  profeffor,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  chofen  out  of  the  fcciety  of  Je- 
juits,  and  is  to  be  well  read  in  the  con- 
trovetfies  of  probable  doctrines,  mental 
TpfVrvations,  and  the  rights  of  princes. 
This  learned  man  is  to  inftru£l  them  in 
the  grammar,  lyntax,  and  conftruing 
part  of  Treaty-Latin;  how  to  cliftin- 
guifli  between  the  fpirit  ?.nd  the  letter, 
and  likewile  demonstrate  how  the  fame 
form  of  words  may  lay  an  obligation 
tinon  any  prince  in  Europe,  different 
from  that  which  it  lays  upon  his  Mod 
Chriftinn  Majefty.  He  is  likewife  to 
.  teach  them  the  art  of  finding  flaws, 
loop-holes,  and  evafions,  in  the  moil 
folemn  compacts ;  and  particularly  a 
great  rabbinical  fecret,  revived  of  late 
years  by  the  fraternity  of  Jefuits,  name- 
Jv,  that  contradictory  interpretations  of 
the  fame  article  may  both  of  them  be 
true  and  valid. 

When  our  ftatefmen  are  fufficiently 
improved  by  thefe  feveral  inftruftors, 
they  are  to  receive  their  laft  polifhing 
from  one  who  is  to  a£r.  among  them 
as  mafter  of  the  ceremonies.  This  gen- 
tleman is  to  give  them  lectures  upon  the 
important  points  of  the  elbcw- chair, 
and  the  ftajr-hcad,  to  inftrucT:  them  in 
the  different  fituations  of  the  right- 
hand,  and  to  furuifii  them. with  bWs 


and  inclinations  of  all  fizes,  mcnfure»> 
and  proportions.  In  fhort,  this  pro- 
fed™-  is  to  give  the  fociety  their  ftiffen- 
H  inhife  into  their  manners  that 
beautiful  political  Itarch,  which  may 
qualify  them  for  levees,  corf-rences, 
vilits,  and  make  them  f: 
gar  minds  are  apt  to  look  upon  as  tri- 
fles. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  any  further 
tSculars,  which  are  to  be  obferved  in  this 
of  unfledged  ftatefmen  ;  but.   I 
mult  c  {  I  a  fon  of  five  and 

twenty,  th  it  fnouM  take  it  into  h; 
at  that  age  to  iot  up  for  a  politician,  I 
think  I  fnould  go  near  to  difmherit  him 
for  a  blockhead.  Befides,  I  fhould  be 
apprehenfive  left  the  fame  arts  which  are 
to  enable  him  to  negotiate  between  po- 
tentates, might  a  little  -nfeil  his  ordi- 
nary behaviour  between  man  and  man. 
There  is  no  queftion  but  thefe  young 
Michiavels  will,  in  a  little  time,  turn 
their  college  up'lde  down  with  plots  and 
ftratag  ninv  fchemes  to 

circumvent  one  another  in  a  frog  or  a 
fallad,  as  they  may  hereafter  put  in  prac- 
tice to  over-reach  a  neighbouring  prince 
or  itate. 

We  are  told,  that  the  Spartans,  though 
they  punifhed  theft  in  their  young  men 
when  it  was  difcovered,  looked  upon  it 
as  honourable  if  it  fucceeded.  Pro. 
videdthe  conveyance  was  clean  and  un- 
fufpecled,  a  youth  might  afterwards 
boaft  of  it.  This,  fay  the  hiftorians, 
was  to  keep  them  fharp,  and  to  hinder 
them  from  being  impoied  upon,  either 
in  their  public  or  private  negotiations. 
Whether  any  fuch  relaxations  of  morali- 
ty, fuch  \\tt\ejeux  fefprit,  ought  net  to 
be  allowed  in  this  intended  ieminary  of* 
politicians,  I  fhall  leave  to  the  wil'dom 
of  their  founder. 

In  the  mean  time  we  have  fair  warn- 
ing given  us  by  this  doughty  body  of 
ftateimen  :  and  as  Sylla  faw  many  Ma- 
rius's  in  Caefar,  fo  I'think  we  may  dif- 
cover  many  Torcys  in  this  college  of 
academicians.  Whatever  we  think  of 
ourfelves,  I  am  afraid  neither  our  Smyr- 
na or  St.  James's  will  be  a  match  for  it. 
Our  cofFee-houfes  are,  indeed,  very  good 
inftitutior.s,  but  whether  or  no  thefe  our 
Britifh  fchools  of  politics  may  furnifti 
out  as  able  envoys  and  fecretaries  as  an 
academy  that  is  fet  apart  for  that  pur- 
pofc,  will  dcterve  our  ferious  confidera- 
tion,  efpeciajly  if  we  remember  that  our 
country  is  more  famous  for  producing 

meu 
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m«n  ofintcgrity  than  {htefn.cn  i  am!  that 
on  the  contrary,  French  truth  ai. 
tifli  policy  nuke  a  confpicuous 


in  Nothing,  I  of  Ro 
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IMP  U  TIT?- 


WHAT   BE  A  i 

SO  GRF.AT   A    PRICE, 


Juv.  SAT.  vi.  vrt.  177. 


•.V  MAT  C  H  A  S  T  I  T  Y  ,  C  A  N  BEAR 
IP ITA  D  i* VIKE 


SHE  STILL  INS  : 
R.  SPF.CTA-<  >R, 

Wiiu  this  to  communicate  to  you  a 
mi  !  hfnqucti;; 

and  th  i  y  dif- 

•'    • 

•'f-year   in    the   poflTeffion   of   as 
much  !  :;s  any 

young  lady  in  England.     But  m 

left  me,  and  I  cannot  com- 
plain of  tivir  behaviour.  I  have  within 
that  time  had  the  fmalUpox;  ;'.nd  this 
vhich,  according  to  many  amo- 
rous epiltles  which  I  have  i 
the  ll-it  cf  all  that  is  beautiful  in  wo- 
man, is  now  disfigured  with  fears.  It 
goes  tc  •  •  vil  of  me  to  fpeak  what 

I  really  think  of  my  f.icc;  and  ' 

i  not  over- rate  my  beauty 

while  I  had    it,   it   has   extremely  ad- 

:  in  it's  value  with  me  now  it  is 

loft.     There  is  one  circumitance  which 

makes  my  cafe  very  particular;  the  ug- 

lieft   fel'.-iw  that  ever  pretended  to  me, 

was  and  is  mod  in  my  favour,  and  he 

treats  me  at  prefent  the  molt  unreafon- 

If  you  could   make  him  return 

an  obligation  which  he  owes  me,  in  lik- 

that  is  r.ot  amiable; — but 

,  I  fv-ar,  no  pofTibilitv  of  making 

paffion  move  by  tin-  n. 

gratitude.     But   l"iy  what   you    can  to 

one  who  has  furvived  herfelf,  and  knows 

not  how  to  acl;  in  a  new  being.     My 

i--et  of  my  rivals,  my 

rivals  are  every  day  bewailing  me,  and 

I  cannot  en  '    mi,  by  realbn  of 

the  diftra&ing  reflection    upon  what  I 

was.     Conlider  the  woman  I  w 

rot' die  of  old  age,  but  I  was  taken  off 

in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  according  to 

the  courfe  of  nature  may  have  forty  years 

after-life  to  come;     I  have  nothing  of 

left,  which  I  like,  but  that  I  am, 

Sir,  your  molt  humble  fervant, 

PARTHENISSA. 


DRYDZN. 


Wh  -   Fiance  had  loft  the 

, 

at  that  tinu- 
and  they  ti  .Mine  to  his 

;  in  that,  ti. 

- 

and  fo  the 

world  had  loft  the  moll  eminent  i 
his  character.     PartheniflTa's   condition 
gives  her  the  fame  opportunity  ;  and  to 
refign  conquefts  is  a  talk  as  difficult  in 

•;v  as  an  hero.      In  the  very  en- 
trance upon  this  work  fliemuft  burn  all 
hei-  love-letters;   or  lince  fhe  i-  fo  can- 
did  as  not  to  call   her   lov 
lowed 

be  a  very  good  beginning  of  a  iv 
from  that   of  a  I 
back  to  thole  who  writ  them,  wi: 
honell  infcription — '  Articles  of  a  mar- 
*  riage-trenty  broken  off  by  the  : 
'  pox.'    I  have  known  but  one  instance 
where  a  matter  of  this   kind  went  on 
after  a  like  misfortune,  where  t!.i 
who  was  a  woman  of  Ipirit,  writ  this 
billet  to  her  lover : 


----  7 

TF  you  flattered  me  before  I  !;: 
A   terrible  malady,   pray  tome  :.. 
me  now:  but  if  you  lincerely  liked  me, 
ftay  away;  for  I  am  not  the 

CORINNA. 

The  lover  thought  there  was  feme- 
thing  fo  fprightly  in  her  behaviour,  that 
he  anfwered  — 


T  Am  not  obliged,  fince  youarenotthe 
•*•  fame  woman,  to  let  you  know  whe- 
ther I  flattered  you  or  not  ;  but  I  allure 
you  I  do  not,  when  I  teil  you  I  now 
like  you  above  all  your  fi-x,  an  1  hope 
you  will  bear  what  may  befal  nu; 

we 
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we  are  both  one,  as  well  as  you  do  what 
happens  to  yourfcif  now  you  a:\ 

i,>re   I  am  ready  to  take   fuch   a 
i ">r  my  companion  as  foon  as  you 
pleaie. 

AMILCAR. 

If  ParthenirTa  can  now  po,T:Ts  her 
own  inind,  and  think  as  little  of  her 
beauty  as  (he  ought  to  have  done  when 
fhe  had  it,  there  VY: II  be  no  great  dimi- 
nution of  he>-  charms 5  and  if  <• 
formerly  affected  too  much  with  them, 
an  eafy  behaviour  will  more  than  make 
up  for  the  lofs  of  them.  Take  the  whole 
•  Aether,  and  you  find  thofe  who 
have  the  ftrongert:  pofiefilon  of  men's 
are  not  eminent  for  their  beauty: 
you  fee  it  often  happen  that  thofe  who 
engage  men  to  the  gr  ,ce,  are 

fiR-h^is  thole  who  are  ilrar 
would  take  to  be  remark;.' 
for  that  end.  The  fomleit  lover  i  know, 

>  me  one  clay  in  a  crowd  of 
at  an   entertainment  of  imific — {  Y<»u 

•  hue  often  heard  me  talk  of  my  belov- 

ihat  \voman  there/  couth; 
imiling  when  he  had  fixed  my  eye,  «  is 

*  her  very  pi&ure.1    The! 

me  \va»  by  much  the  lealt  re-murk  - 

of  any  in  the  whole  af- 

fembly;  but   having   my  curiofity  ex- 

,  v  r.iifrtl,  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes 
oft"  her.  Her  eyes  at  hilt  met  mine,  and 
\vith  a  hidden  iurprife  (he  looked  round 
her  to  ke  who  near  her  was  remarkably 
handlbme  that  I  was  gazing  at.  This 

acl  explained  the  fecret:  (lie  did 
Hot  underlaid  herfelf  for  the  objecl  of 
love,  and  therefore  fhe  was  fo.  The 
Jover  is  a  very  honell  plain  man;  and 
what  charmed  him  was  a  peribn  that 
goes  along  with  him  in  the  cares  aild 
joys  of  life,  not  taken  up  with  herfelf, 
but  fincerely  attentive  with  a  ready  and 
chearful  mind,  to  accompany  him  in 
either. 

I  can  tell  Partheniffa  for  her  comfort, 
that  the  beauties,  generally  fpeaking, 
are  the  molt  impertinent  and  difagree- 
nble  of  women.  An  apparent  delire  of 
admiration,  a  refleftion  upon  their  own 
merit,  and  a  precife  behaviour  in  their 
general  conduct,  are  almoft  infeparable 
accidents  in  beauties.  All  you  obtain 
of  them,  is  gi anted  to  importunity  and 
iblicitation  for  what  did  not  deferve  fo 
much  of  your  time,  and  you  recover 


from  the  poiLfTIon  of  it,  as  out  of  a 
dream. 

You  are  afhamed  of  the  vagaries  of 
fancy  which  fo  ftrangely  mined  you, 
and  your  admiration  of  a  beauty,  mere- 
ly as  fuch,  is  inconfiftent  with  a  tolera- 
ble reflection  upon  yourfelf:  the  chear- 
ful good  -humoured  creatures  into  whole 
heads  it  nsver  entered  that  they  could 
make  any  man  unhappy,  are  the  perfons 
•  for  making  men  happy.  There 
s  Liddy  cm  dance  a  jig,  raife 
pa  lie,  write  a  good  hand,  keep  an  ac- 
count, give  a  realbnable  anfwer,  and 
do  as  fhe  is  bid;  while  her  elder  After 
Madam  Martha  is  out  of  humour,  has 
the  fplecn,  learns  by  reports  of  people 
of  higher  quality  new  ways  of  being 
uneafy  and  ciifpl'jafed.  And  this  hap- 
pens for  no  otiR-r  reafon  in  the  world, 
but  tint  poor  Liddy  knows  fhe  has  hu 
Mig  as  a  certain  negligence  *  that 
'  is  fo  becoming/  that  there  is  not  I  know 
not  what  in  her  air:  and  that  if  fhe  tilks 
like  a  fool,  there  is  no  one  will  fay— 
'  Well!  I  know  not  what  it  is,  but 
'  every  thing  pleafes  when  fhe  fpeaks 
*  it.1 

Afk  any  of  the  hu'bands  of  your 
great  beauties,  and  they  will  tell  ycm 
that  they  hate  their  wives  nine  hours  of 
,iay  they  pafs  together.  There  is 
fuch  a  particularity  for  ever  aiTecled  by 
them,  that  they  are  incumbered  with 
their  charms  in  all  they  fay  or  do.  They 
pray  at  public  devotions  as  they  are 
beauties.  They  converfe  on  ordinary 
occafions  as  they  are  beauties.  Afk 
lielinda  what  it  is  o'clock,  and  fhe  is 
at  a  ftand  whether  fo  great  a  beauty 
fhould  anfwer  you.  In  a  word,  I  think, 
inftead  of  offering  to  adminirter  - 
lation  to  Partheniffa,  I  mould  cc 
tulate  her  inetamorphoiis;  and  however 
fhe  thinks  fhe  was  not  the  lead  infolent 
in  the  profperity  of  her  charms,  fhe  was 
enough  fo  to  find  fhe  may  make  herfelf 
a  much  more  agreeable  creature  in  her 
prefent  adverfity.  The  endeavour  to 
pleafe  is  highly  promoted  by  a  confci- 
oufnefs  that  the  approbation  of  the  per- 
fon  you  would  be  agreeable  to,  is  a  fa- 
vour you  do  not  deferve;  for  in  this 
cafe  arTurance  of  fuccefs  is  the  molt  cer- 
tain way  to  difappointment.  Good- 
nature will  not  always  fupply  abfence 
of  beauty,  but  beauty  cannot  long  fup- 
ply the  abfence  of  good -nature. 

P.  S, 
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Have  vour'sof  this  «' 

i  tic  nut  dilbblige  you,   but 


YOU  Hill 

know  wli.it  i 
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. VTRSATr.    PIU,   Q.UID   FERRE    RECUSENT, 

QUID   YALEANT   HUMERI 


•  o r T r. N  TRY  •. 

AND    WHAT    YOUR    SHOULDf: 


TAN   SVPPORT, 
V.  XAK   TO  EKAR. 

RoSCOMMOK. 


I  Am  To  well  pleafed  with  the  fqllow- 
.  ,  that  I  :'iu  in  hojvs  it  will 
.\  dilagrceableprefent  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

SIR, 

THOUGH  I  believe  none  of  your 
readers  more  admire  your  agreeable 
manner  of  working  up  trifles  than  my- 
lelf,  yet  as  your  Speculations  are  now 
fwelling  into  volumes,  and  will  in  ail 
probability  pats  down  to  future  ages, 
methinks  I  would  hare  no  iingle  fubjecl 
in  them,  wherein  the  general  good  of 
mankind  is  concerned,  left  unfinished. 

I  have  a  long  time  expected  with  great 
impatience  that  you  would  enlarge  upon 
the  ordinary  miitakes  which  are  com- 
mitted in  the  education  of  our  children. 
I  the  more  eafily  flattered  myfelf  that 
you  would  one  time  or  other  refume  this 
confideration,  becaufe  you  tell  us  that 
your  1 63th  paper  wai  only  compoiedof 
broken  hints ;  but  finding  mylelf 
hitherto  dil'appointed,  I  have  ventured 
to  fend  you  my  own  thoughts  on  this 
fubjeft. 

1  remember  Pericles,  in  his  famous 
oration  at  the  funeral  of  thofe  Athenian 
young  men  who  perimed  in  the  Samian 
expedition,  has  a  thought  very  much 
celebrated  by  feveral  ancient  critics, 
namely,  that  the  lois  which  the  com- 
monwealth fuffcred  by  the  dcftru&ion 
of  it's  youth,  was  like  the  lol's  which 
the  year  would  fuffer  by  the  dcltmction 
of  the  fpring.  The  prejudice  which  the 
public  lultains  from  a  wrong  education 
of  children,  is  an  evil  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, as  it  in  a  manner  Itarves  pofte- 
rity,  and  defrauds  our  country  of  thofe 
,s  who,  with  due  cau,  might 
make  an  eminent  |ie;u. 
five  p. 


T  hav,-  f.-ti  p   l>-.v>k  written  by  Juan 
Huartes,  a  Spanifh  phyficiaii. 
' 

it  down  as  one  of  his  fir  It  polltions,  that 
nothing  liut  nature  ran  c;r 

:ning;  and  that  without  a  proper 
temperament  for  the  particular 
fcience   which   he   lludies,    his  utmolt 
pains  and  application,  affifted   by  the 
ablclt  mafl'  to  no  purpole. 

He  ,  !.;s  by  tlie  example  of 

Tully's  fon  Marcus. 

•o,  in  order  to  accomplifh  h 
in  that  fort  of  learning  which  hedefign- 
ed  him  for,  Cent  him  to  Athens,  the 
molt  celebrated  academy  at  that  time  in 
the  world,  and  where  a  valt  concourfe, 
out  of  the  molt  polite  nations,  coulcl 
not  but  furnifli  the  young  gentleman 
with  a  multitude  of  great  examples  and 
accidents  that  might  inlcnfibly  have  in* 
ftrucled  him  in  his  defigned  ftudies.  He 
phced  him  under  the  care  of  Cratippus, 
who  was  one  of  the  greateft  philolb- 
phers  of  the  agej  and,  as  if  all  the  books 
which  were  at  that  time  written  had  not 
been  fulficient  for  his  ufe,  he  con 
others  on  purpofe  for  him  :  notwith- 
ftanding  all  this,  hiltory  informs  us,  that 
Marcus  proved  a  mere  blockhead  j  and 
that  nature,  who  it  feems  was  even  with 
the  fon  for  her  prodigality  to  the  father, 
rendered  him  incapable  of  improving  by 
all  the  rules  of  eloquence,  the  precepts 
of  philofophy,  his  own  tndeavou 
the  moft  refined  oonverfation  in  Athens. 
This  author  theietorc  piop.-li-s,  that 
there  mould  be  certain  triers  or  exa- 
miners appointed  by  the  Irate  to  inlpecl 
the  genius  of  every  particular  hoy,  and 
to  allot  him  the  part  that  is  rr.uit  iuftable 

natural  tal. 

o  in  one  of  his  dialogues  tells  u«, 
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wife,  nfecl  to  fay,  that  as  his  mother, 
/he  was  very  ikilful  in  her  JTO- 
fVifion,  could  not  deliver  a'woman,  un- 
Ids  fue  WHS  full  with  child,  fo  neither 
could  ]}•?.  himfelf  rsife  knowledge  out  of 
a  miiiJ,  where  nature  had  not  plant- 
Accordingly  the  method  this  philofo- 
pher  took,  of  'inllrucUng  his  fcholars  by 
I  interrogatories  or  queftions,  was 
helping  "the  birth,  and  bringing 
-\vn  thoughts  to  light. 
The  Spinifh  doclorahove-mentJoned, 

•ilations  grow  more  i< 
aflerts  that  every  kind  of  wit  has  a  par- 
ticular icience  correfponding  to  it,  and 
in  which  alone  it  can  be  truly  excellent. 
As  to  thofe  geniufes,  which  may  feem 
to  have  an  equal  aptitude  for  ieveral 
things,  he  regards  them  as  fo  many  un* 
finimed  pieces  of  nature  wrought  off  in 
hade. 

There  are  indeed  but  very  few  to 
whom  nature  has  been  fo  unkind,  that 
they  are  not  capable  of  fhining  in  fome 
icience  or  other.  There  is  n  certai 
towards  knowledge  in  every  mind, 
.  may  be  ftiengthened  and  im- 
d  by  proper  applications. 
The  llory  of  Clavius  is  very  well 
{mown;  he  was  entered  in  a  college  of 
Jefuits,  and  after  having  been  tried  at 
ieveral  parts  of  learning,  was  upon  the 
point  of  being  difmifled  as  an  hopelefs 
blockhead,  until  one  of  the  fathers  took 
it  into  his  head  to  make  an  eflfay  of  his 
parts  in  geometry,  which  it  ieems  hit 
his  genius  fo  luckily,  that  he  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  greateft  mathemati- 
cians of  the  age.  It  is  commonly 
thought  that  the  fagacity  of  thefe  fa- 
thers, in  difcovering  the  talent  of  a 
young  itudent,  has  not  a  little  contri- 
buted to  the  figure  which  their  order  has 
made  in  the  world. 

How  different  from  this  manner  of 
education  is  that  which  prevails  in  our 
own  country?  Where  nothing  is  more 
uftial  than  to  fee  forty  or  fifty  boys  of 
feveral  ages,  tempers,  and  inclinations, 
ranged  together  in  the  fame  clafs,  em- 
ployed upon  the  fame  authors,  and  en- 
joined the  fame  talks?  Whatever  their 
natural  genius  may  be,  they  are  all  to 
be  made  poets,  hiilorians,  and  orators 
alike.  They  are  all  obliged  to  have  the 
fame  capacity,  to  bring  in  the  fame  tale 
of  verfe,  and  to  furnim  out  the  fame 
portion  of  profe.  Every  boy  is  bound 


to  have  as  good  a  memory  as  tlie  cap- 
tain of  the  form.  To  be  brief,  in  (lead 
oi  adapting  (Indies  to  the  particular  ge- 
nius of  a  youth,  we  expeft  from  the 
young  man,  that  he  fhotiid  adapt  his 
genius  to  his  ftudies.  This,  I  muft 
confefs,  is  not  fo  much  to  be  imputed 
to  the  inftruclor,  as  to  the  parent,  who 
will  never  be  brought  to  believe,  that 
his  ion  is  not  capable  of  performing  as 
much  as  his  neighbour's,  and  that  he 
may  not  make  him  whatever  he  has  a 
mind  to. 

If  the  prefent  age  is  more  laudable 
than  thofe  which  have  gone  before  it  in 
any  fingle  particular,  it  is  in  that  ge- 
nerous care  which  feveral  well-difpofed 
perfons  have  taken  in  the  education  of 
poor  children;  and  as  in  thcfe  charity, 
fchools  there  is  no  place  left  for  the 
over- ween  ing  fondnefs  of  a  parent,  the 
directors  of  them  would  make  them  be- 
neficial to  the  public,  if  they  coniidered 
the  precept  which  I  have  been  thus  long 
inculcating.  They  might  eafdy,  by  wtll 
examining  the  parts  of  thofe  under  their 
infpeftion,  make  a  juft  distribution  of 
them  into  proper  claifes  and  divifions, 
and  allot  to  them  this  or  that  particular 
ftudy,  as  their  genius  qualifies  them  for 
profeflion,  trades,  handicrafts,  orfervice 
by  fea  or  land. 

How  is  this  kind  of  regulation  want- 
ing in  the  three  great  profefllons? 

Dr.  South  complaining  of  perfons 
who  took  upon  them  holy  orders, 
though  altogether  unqualified  for  the 
facred  function,  fays  fomftwhere,  that 
many  a  man  runs  his  head  againft  a 
pulpit,  who  might  have  done  his  coun- 
try excellent  fervice  at  the  plough-tail. 

In  like  manner  many  a  lawyer  who 
makes  but  an  indifferent  figure  at  the 
bar,  might  have  made  a  very  elegant 
waterman,  and  have  fnined  at  the  Tem- 
ple itairs,  though  he  can  get  no  bufinefs 
in  the  houfe. 

I  have  known  a  corn -cutter,  who 
with  a  right  education  would  have  made 
an  excellent  phyfician. 

To  defcend  lower,  are  not  our  ftreets 
filled  with  fagacious  draymen,  and  po- 
lit;cians  in  liveries?  We  have  feveral 
tailors  of  fix  feet  high,  and  meet  with 
many  a  broad  pair  of  moulders  that  are 
thrown  away  upon  a  barber,  when  per- 
haps at  the  fame  time  we  fee  a  pigmy 
porter  reeling  under  a  burden,  who 
might  have  managed  a  needle  with  much 
dexterity. 
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dexterity,  or  have  fr~  lingers 

with  : 

tage  to  the  public. 

•\cled  with 

the  ipiiit  which  1  .tin  IKIC   (peaking  ot, 
•  (I  thn  than  what  I  pnj- 
pof«:  among    them    it   was    not    lawful 
father  lumlelf  to  bring  up   his 
Children  after  his  o\vn  fancy.     A 
.»«  ili.-v  we:  •  -s  old,  the. 

all  lilte.l  in  !cv-ial  companies,  and  dii- 
ciplin-  ihlic.     Tru-  <>l\ 

were  fpetaton  of  their  peiforrr 
who  often  railed  quarrels  among  tin  ir, 
aJid  let  them  at  It  rife  with  one  another, 


difcovfrie*    they 
fee  how  their  1.  • 

1  to  their  •;• 
of  them  accordingly  for  t 

• 

1    for  her  i 
difcipline. 

If  you   think    thin  letter  dd'ervc*  a 
place  among  your  !}><• 
pci  haps   trouble   you    with   fume  otheV 
thoughts  on  the  fame  fubjcft. 

I  am,  Sec. 


N«  CCCVIII.     FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    22. 

-, JAM   PR»TERYA 

FKOhTI   PETET   LALACK   MARITUlt. 

HuK.  On.    T.     LIB.  II.    VER.  15. 

T.  At  ACT.  WILL  SOON  PROCLAIM 
HER  LOVE,  NOR  BLUSH  TO  OWN  HER  FLAME. 

CREECH. 


Mt.   SPECTATOR, 

I  Give  you  this  trovible  in  order  to 
propolc  my fcl f  to  you  as  an  afTift- 
:mt  in  the  weighty  cares  which  you 
have  thought  fit  to  undergo  for  the 
public  good.  I  am  a  very  great  lover 
of  women,  that  is  to  fay  honeftly;  and 
as  it  is  natural  to  ttudy  what  one  likes, 
I  have  indultrioufly  applied  myfdf  to 
underftand  them.  The'prefent  circum- 
ftance  relating  to  them,  is  that  I  think, 
there  wants  under  you,  as  Spectator,  a 
perfon  to  be  diltinguifhed  and  velted  in 
the  power  and  quality  of  a  cenfor  on 
marriages.  I  lodge  at  the  Temple,  and 
know,  by  feeing  womi-n  come  hither, 
and  afti-rwards  ohfarving  them  conducl- 
t.l  by  ih  -ir  counfcl  to  judges  chambers, 
that  th^re  is  a  rultom  in  cale  of  milking 
conveyance  of  a  wife's  eitate,  that  (lie 
is  c:uvied  to  a  judge's  ap'irtment  and 
left  alone  with  him,  to  be  examined  in 
private  whether  fhe  has  not  been  fright- 
ened or  fweetened  by  her  fpoufe  into  the 
is  going  to  do,  or  whether  it  is 
of  her  own  free  will.  Now  if  this  be  a 
method  foutulrd  upon  reafon  and  equity, 
whv  (hould  there  not  be  ullb  a  proper 
cfticer  for  examining  fucli  as  art  enter- 
ing into  the  itate  of  matrimony,  wher 
thor  they  are  forced  by  puents  on  OIK- 
fid/,  or  moved  l)y  inrcitlt  only  on  the 
other,  to  come  together,  and  bring  forth 
fuch  aul^warU  heirs  as  arc  the 


of  ha,lf  love  and  conftrained  compli- 
ances ?  There  is  norfcxly,  though  1  lay 
it  mvftlf,  would  be  fitter  for  this  offici* 
than  I  amj  for  I  am  an  ugly  fellow  of 
great  wit  and  fagacity.  My  father  was 
an  hile  country  fquire,  my  mother  a 
witty  beauty  of  no  fortune:  the  match 
was  made  by  content  of  my  mother's 
parents  again  It  her  own,  and  I  am  the 
child  of  the  rape  on  the  wedding  night; 
Ib  that  I  am  as  healthy  and  as  homely 
as  my  father,  but  as  fprightly  and  agree - 
abie  as  my  mother.  It  would  be  of 
great  ea.fe  to  you  if  you  would  ulie  me 
under  you,  that  matches  might  be  better 
regulated  for  the  future,  and  we  might 
.o  more  children  of  jquabblts.  I 
fh  ;11  not  reveal  all  my  pretentions  until 
I  receive  your  aniwerj  and  am,  Sir, 
your  moft  humble  lervnnt, 

MULES  PALFREY. 

MR.   SPFCTATOR, 

T  Am  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  men 
•*•  within  the  city-walls,  who  am  mar- 
ried to  a  woman  of  quality,  but  her 
temper  is  fomething  different  from  that 
of  Lady  Anvil.  My  lady's  whole  time 
and  thoughts  are  fpent  in  keep: 
to  the  mode  both  in  apparel  and  furni- 
ture. All  the  goods  in  mv  houfe  have 
been  r!'  o  times  in 

I  have  had  leven  children  by  her:  and 
by  our  marriage-articles  fhe 

4  P  her 
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her  apartment  ncw-furnifhed  as  often  as 
{he  by  in.  Nothing  in  our  houfe  is 
ufeful  but  that  which  is  fafhionable;  my 
pewter  holds  out  generally  half  a  year, 
inyplatea  full  twelvemonth;  chairs  are 
,not  rit  to  fit  in  that  were  made  two  years 
fmce,  nor  beds  fit  for  any  thing  but  to 
lleep  in  that  have  flood  up  above  that 
time.  My  d,ear  is  of  opinion  that  an 
old-fafliioned  grate  confumes  coals,  but 
gives  no  heat  :  if  f|ie  drinks  out  of  glades 
of  laft  year,  fhe  cannot  diftinguifh  wine 
from  fmall-beer.  Oh,  dear  Sir,  you 
may  guefs  at  all  the  reft.  Vour's. 

P.  S.  I  could  bear  even  all  this,  if  I 
were  not  obliged  alfo  to  eat  fashionably. 
I  have  .a  plain"  ftomach,  and  have  a  con- 
Itant  loathing  of  whatever  comes  to  my 
own  table;  for  which  reafon  I  dine  at 
the  chop  -houfe  three  day*  in  a  week, 
where-  the  good  company  wonders  they 
never  fee  you  of  late.  I  am  lure  by 
your  unprejudiced  diicourfes  you  love 
broth  better  th?,n 


WILL'S,  FEB.  19. 

TTTJ.   SfECTATOR, 

"yOU  may  believe  you  are  a  perfon 
-*•  as  much  talked  of  as  any  man  in 

town.  I  am  one  of  your  bed  friends  in 
tnis  houfe,  and  have  laid  a  wager  you 
are  fo  candid  a  man  and  fo  honelt  a  fel- 
low, that  you  will  print  this  letter, 
though  it  is  in  recommendation  of  a  new 
paper  called  the  Hiiiorian.  I  have  read 
it  carefully,  and  find  it  written  with 
ikill,  good  fenie,  modefty  and  fire.  You 
mull  allow  the  town  is  kinder  to  you 
than  you  delerve;  and  I  "doubt  not  but 
you  have  fo  much  fenfe  of  the  world, 
change  of  humour,  and  inftability  of 
all  human  things,  as  to  under  (land,  that 
the  only  way  to  preferve  favour  is  to 
communicate  it  to  others  with  good-na- 
ture and  judgment.  You  are  fo  gene- 
rally read,  that  what  you  fpeak  of  will 
be  read.  This  with  men  of  fenie  arid 
.taite  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  recommend 
the  Hiftorian.  I  am,  Sir,  your  daily 
advocate, 

READER  GENTLE. 

£  was  vervmuch  furprifed  this  morn- 

ing, that  any  one  fnould  rind  out  my 

lodging,    and  know  it  fo  well,  as   to 

direclly   at   my  cloiet-door,    and 

k  at   it,  to  give  me  the  follow  i.ijr 

le'rer.     When  I  came  out  I  opened  it, 

and  law  by  a  very  (trong  p^ir  qf  (hots 

and  a  warm  coat  tl;e  bearer  had  on,  that 


he  walked  all  the  way  to  bring  it  me 
though  dated  from  York.  My  misfor-r 
tune  is  that  I  cannot  talk,  and  1  found 
the  merger  had  fo  much  of  me,  that 
he  cduld  think  better  than  fpeak.  He 
had,  I  obferved,  a  polite  difcerning  hid 
under  a  fhrewd  rufticity:  he  delivered 
the  paper  with  a  Yorkfnire  tone  and  a 
town  leer. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

H^HE  privilege  you  have  indulged 
.-*•  John  Trot  has  proved  of  very  bad 
confequence  to  our  illultrious  aflembly, 
which,  befides  the  many  excellent  max- 
ims it  is  founded  upon,  is  remarkable 
fqr  the  extraordinary  decorum  always 
obferved  in  it.  One  inftance  of  which 
is  that  the  carders,  who  are  always  of 
the  firll  quality,  never  begin  to  play 
until  the  French-dances  are  finifhed, 
and  the  country-dances  begin:  but  John 
Trot  having  now  got  your  commiffion 
in  his  pocket,  which  every  one  here  has 
a  profound  relpecl  for,  has  the  aflurance 
to  fet  up  for  a  minuet-danc?r.  Not 
only  (b,  but  he  has  brought  down  upon 
us  the  whole  body  of  Trots,  which  are 
very  numerous,  with  their  auxiliaries 
the  hobblers  and  the  Ikippers,  by  which 
means  the  time  is  fo  much  wailed,  that 
unlefs  we  break  all  rules  of  government, 
it  mull  redound  to  the  utter  fubverfion 
of  the  brag-table,  thcdifcreet  members 
of  which  value  time,  as  Fribble's  wife 
does  her  pin-money.  We  are  pretty 
well  allured  that  your  indulgence  \o 
Trot  was  only  in  relation  to  country- 
dances  j  however,  we  have  deferred  if- 
iuing  an  order  of  council  upon  the  pre- 
mifes,  hoping  to  get  you  to  join  with 
us,  that  Tiot,  nor  any  of  his  clan,  pre- 
fume  for  the  future  to  dance  any  but 
country- dances,  unlefs  a  hornpipe  upon 
a  feftival-day.  If  you  will  do  this  ypu 
\vill  oblige  a  great  many  hdies,  and 
particularly  your  molt  humble  fervant, 
ELIZ.  SWEEPSTAKES, 
YORK,  FEB.  ?6. 

T  Never  meant  any  other  than  that  Mr, 
Trot  fhculd  confine  himfelf  to  coun- 
try-dances. And  I  further  direct,  that 
he  iaali  take  out  none  but  his  own  re- 
lations according  to  their  nearnei's  of 
blood,  but  any  gentlewoman  may  take 
out  him. 

THE  SPECTATOR. 
LONDON,  PZB.  si. 
T  NQ  CCCIX, 
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«  CCCIX.    SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY  23. 

M,    O^UIBUS  1MPERIUM   1ST   AN1MARUM,    VMBKAt^UE  MI  ENTEI, 

v  ilAOl,    ETI'HLEGF.  1HON,    LOCANOCTKSILENTIALATE) 

SIT  MIH1  FAS  AUDI  T  A  tOOJJI  !  SIT  NUMINC  VESTRO 
VANDERE  RIS  ALTA  TZRRA  CT  CALIOINK  MCRIAS. 

'  VIRG.  MH,  yi.  VCR.  164. 

YE   REALMS,    YET    UNHEVEAl'o   TO  HUMAN    lICHTf 

YE  CODS  WHO  RULE  THE  REGIONS  or  THE  NIGHT, 
YE  GLIDING  GHOSTS,  FkRMIT  ME  TO  RELATE 
THE  MYSTIC  WONDERS  OF  YOUR  IlLENT  STATE. 

DRYDIK. 


In  before  obfcrvcti  in  general, 
that  the   jvr.'bns  whom  Milton   in- 
troduce-, into  his  poem  always  difcover 
luch  Icntinients  and  behaviour  as  are  in 
a  peculiar  manner  conformable  to  their 
live  characters.     Every   circuin- 
ftance  in   th  ;  and   aftions  is 

with  great  uillnefs  and  delicacy  adapted 
to  tlie  peribns  who  ipeak  and  aft.  As 
the  poet  very  much  excels  in  this  con- 
fiftency  6?  his  characters,  1  mail  l>tg 
leave  to  confider  feveral  partakes  of  tbe 
fecond  book  in  this  light.  That  lup?- 
rior  great  nefs  and  mock-mnjelty,  which 
is  alcribed  to  the  prince  of  the  fallen 
angels,  is  admirably  preferred  in  the 
beginning  of  this  book.  His  opening 
and  clofmg  the  debate-,  his  taking  on 
himlelf  that  great  enterprife  at  the 
thought  of  which  the  whole  infernal 
a'Vembly  trembled :  his  encountering  the 
hideous  phantom  who  guarded  the  gates 
of  hell,  and  appeared  to  him  in  all  his 
terrors;  are  inrlances  of  that  proud  and 
mini'  which  could  not  brook 
fubmilTion  even  to  Omnipotence. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  feat 
The  rhonllsr  moving  onward  came  as  faft 
With  horrid  ft  rides,  hell  trembled  as  heftrodej 
Th%  undaunted  fiend  whit  this  might  be  ad- 
mi  r'd, 
Admir'df  not  fear'd 

The  lame  boldncfs  and  intrepidity  of 
behaviour  difcovers  itielf  in  the  ' 
adventures  which  he  meets  with  during 
his  paflage  through  the  regions  of  un- 
formed matter,  and  particularly  in  his 
addrels  to  thole  tremendous  powers  who 
aiv  dd'ci-ihed  as  prcfultng  over  it. 

The  part  of  Moloch  is  likewilV  in  all 
it's  circumftanccs  fvill  of  that  li 
fury  which  dillinguifti  this   fpirit  fn)in 
the  rell  of  the  fallen  angels.     He  ii  de- 


fcribed  in  the  firft  book  as  bcfmearec! 
with  the  blood  of  human  iiicririct 
ilclightecl  with  the  tears  of  parents  and 
the  cries  of  children.  In  the  fccomt 
book  he  is  marked  out  as  the  fiercelt 
fpirit  that  fought  in  heaven:  and  if  \\c 
confider  the  figure  \vh;r!»  he  tin- 
the  fixth  book,  where  the  battle  of  the 
angels  is  defcribed,  we  find  it  every  way 
anfwerable  to  the  fame  furious  enraged 
character. 

Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought, 
And  with  fierce  enfigns  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  king,  who  him  defy'd, 
And  at  his  chariot-wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threatened,  nor  from  the  holy  One  of  heav'n 
Refrain'd  his  tongue  blafphemous:  but  anon 
Down  cloven  to  the  waift,  with  matter'd  armt 
And  uncouth  pain  ficd  bellowing.   <•  •     • 

Tt  mav  tje  worth  while  to  obferve,  that 
Milton  has  reprcfented  this  violent  imr 
petuous  fpirit,  who  is  hurried  on  by 
iuch  precipitate  paffions,  as  the  firit  that 
rifes  in  that  aflembly,  to  give  his  opinion 
upon  their  prefent  pofture  of  affairs. 
Accordingly  he  declares  himfelf  abiupt- 
ly  for  war,  and  appears  inccnied  at  hi* 
companions,  for  lonng  fo  much  time  as 
even  to  deliberate  upon  it.  All  his  fen- 
timents  are  rafh,  auibcious,  and  defpe- 
rate.  Such  is  that  of  arming  themielvea 
with  their  tortures,  and  turning  their 
punishments  upon  him  who  intli£tcd 
them. 

—————No,  let  us  rather  chufe, 
Arm'd  with  hell  flames  and  fury,  all  at  occe 
O'er  heaven's  high  tow>stoforccrefiftleffwayf 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Againft  the  tort'rer ;  when  to  meet  the  noifrf 
Of  his  almighty  engine  he  (hall  hear 
Infernal  thunder,  and  for  llgh'tning  fee 
Black  fire  and  horror  (hot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  acgthj  and  his  throne  itfelf 
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MixtwithTartareanfulphur,  and  ftrange  fire, 
Hi?  own  invented  torments.' 

His  preferring  annihilation  to  fhame 
or  mifery,  is  alib  highly  Ratable-  to  his 
character}  as  the  comfort  he  draws  i>ora 
their  dirtmbing  the  peace  of  huaven, 
that  if  it  be  not  viftory  is  revenge,  is  a 
j'emiment  truly  diabolical,  and  Incom- 
ing the  bittemefs  of"  this  implacable. 
fpirit. 

Belial  is  deicribed  in  the  firft  book, 
as  the  idol  of  the  lewd  and  luxurious. 
He  is  in  the  fecond  book,  purfuant  to 
that  description,  characterifed  as  timo- 
jous  and  llothful;  and  if  we  look  in  the 
Jixth  book,  we  find  him  celebrated  in 
the  battle  of  angels  for  nothing  but  that 
i coifing  Speech  which  he  makes  to  Satan, 
on  tlieir  fuppofcd  advantage  over  the 
enemy.  As  his  appearance  is  uniform, 
wild  of  a  piece,  in  thefe  three  feveral 
views,  we  find  his  fentiments  in  the  in- 
fernal aflenvhly  every  way  conformable 
to  his  character.  Such  are  his  appre- 
hen lions  of  a  le-cond  battle,  his  horrors 
of  annihilation,  his  preferring  to  be  mi- 
ferable  rather  than  *  not  to  be.'  I  need 
not  oblei  ve,  that  the  contrail  of  thought 
in  this  fpeech,  and  that  which  precede* 
it,  gives  an  agreeable  variety  to  the 
debate. 

Mammon's  character  is  fo  fully  Ji  awn 
in  the  tirft  book,  that  the  poet  adds  no- 
thing to  it  in  the  iccond.  We  were 
before  told,  that  h«  was  the  fii  it  who 
taught  mankind  to  ranlack  the  earth  for 
irold  and  lilvcr,  and  that  he  was  the  ar- 
chitcil  of  Pandaefnonrarn.  or  the  infer- 
nal palace  where  the  evil  (pints  were  to 
meet  in  council.  His  fpcech  in  this  book 
is  v.-\ery  way  fuitabk  to  ib  depraved  a 
rli.Hraeter.  How  proper  is  that  reflec- 
tion, of  their  being-  unable  to  tafte  the 
h.vppineis  of  heaven  were  they  actually 
ihrM'e,  in  die  mouth  of  one,  who.  while 
he' was  in  heaven,  is  iaid  to  have  had 
his  mind  dazzled  with  the  outwavd 
pomps  and  glories  of  the  place,  and  to 
have  been  more  intent  on  the  riches  of 
ivement,  than  on  the  beatific  vi- 
iioiv.  I  fhaU  only  leave  the  reader  to 
judge  how  agreeable  the  following  fea- 
timents  are  to  the  lame  character. 

»- This  deep  world 

Ot'darknefs  do  we  dread  ?   How  oft  amid£ 
'1  hick  cloud    and  Hark  dolh.  heav'n's  ali- 

ruling  Sire 

Chufe  to  relide,  his  glory  unobfcured, 
And  \vith  the  majelty  of  oarkneis 


Covers  his  throne  j  from  whence  deep  thnn- 

ders  roar 
*Muftering  their  rage,  and  heav'n  refcmbles 

bell? 

As  he  our  darkncfs,  cannot  we  his  light 
Imitate  when  \\e  pleafe  ?  This  defert  foil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  luftre,  gems  and  geld  5 
Norwantwefkill  or  art, from  whence  to  raiie 
Magnificence  ;    and  what  can  heav'n  fiiew 

more  ? 

Beelzebub,  who  is  reckoned  the  fe- 
cond in  dignity  that  fell,  and  is  in  the 
firlt  book,  the  iecond  that  awakens  out 
of  the  trance,  and  confers  with  Satan 
upon  the  fituation  of  their  affairs,  main- 
tains his  rank  in  the  book  now  before 
us.  There  is  a  wonderful  majefty  de- 
fcribed  in  his  riling  up  to  fpeak.  He 
acls  as  a  kind  of  a  moderator  between 
the  two  oppofite  parties,  and  propol'es  a 
thin!  undertaking,  which  the  whole  ai- 
fembly  gives  into.  The  morion  he 
makes  of  detaching  one  of  their  body  in 
fearch  of  a  new  world,  is  grounded  upon 
a  projeft  deviled  by  Satan,  and  cur- 
ibrily  propofed  by  him  in  the  following 
lines  of  the  firlt  book. 

S  pace  may  prod  uce  new  worlds,  whereof  fo  rifs 
There  went  a  fame  in  heav'n,  that  he  ere  long 
intended  to  cu-ate,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  his  choice  jrgard 
Should  favour  eaual  to  the  fons  of  heav'n  J 
Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  ihall  be  perhaps 
Our  firft  eruption,  thither  or  elfewhere: 
Fur  this  infernal  pit  Cia!l  never  ho!4 
Celeftial  fpirits  in  bondage,  nor  th'  abyfs 
Long   under   darknefs    cover.       But  thefc 

thoughts 
Full  couniel  muft  mature : 

It   is   on    this    project  that  Beelzebub 
grounds_his  propofal. 


-What  if  we  find 


Some  eafier  enterpiife  ?  There  is  a-  place 
If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  heav'n 
Err  not,  another  word,  the  happy  feat 
Of  fome  new  race  call'd./^-*,  about  this  time 
To  be  created  like  19  us,  though  lels 
In  power  and  excellence,  but  favoured  more 
Of  him  who  rules  above;  ib  was  his  will 
FYonoimc'd  among  the  go<ls,  and  by  an  oathr 
That  {hook,  heav'n's  whole   circumference, 
coniirn-i'd. 

The  reader  may  obferve  how  jutt  ft 
was  not  to  omit  in  the  firit  beck  the  pro- 
ject upon  which  the  whole  poem  turns; 
as  alib  that  the  prince  of  the  fallen  an- 
gels was  the  only  proper  peribn  fo  give  if 
birth,  and  that  the  next  to  him  in  dignity 
wa*  the  fitteit  to  iecond  and  fupport  it.* 

Thtfe 
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There  is  bcfules,  I  think,  fomcthing 
apt  to 
in  tins 

anciuU  prophecy 

concerning  the  ucatiun  of  in:ir..  No- 
thing could  Ihew  more  the  il lenity  of 
the  'ij  P  this  tradition  which 

them  before  their  exiftrnce.  They 

ted  to  have  hcvn  the  : 
:\  before  they  wen  Created.  Vir- 
gil, in  compliment  to  the  Roman  coin- 
inonwcalth,  makes  the  heroes  of  it  ap- 
pear in  their  (late  of  pre-exiltencej  but 
Milton  docs  :i  t  u  greater  honour  to 
mankind  in  general,  as  he  gives  \is  a 
glimple  of  them  even  before  they  are  in 

rifing  of  this  great  aflembly  is 
dtfcrilK  J  in  u  very  fublime  and  ] 

manner. 

rifing  all  at  once  was  as  the  f  >und 
Of  thunder  heard  remote 

The  diverfions  of  the  fallen  angels, 
with  the  particular  account  of  their  place 
of  habitation,  are  delcribed  with 

•ncy  of  thought,  and  copioufnefs 
of  invention.  The  diveifions  are  every 
•.liable  to  beings  who  had  nothing 
left  them  but  ftrength  and  knowledge 
miiappiied.  Such  are  their  contentions 
at  the  race,  and  in  feats  of  arms  with 
theii  entutainment  in  the  following  lines. 

Others  with  vaft  Typhain  rngr  more  tVU 

ip  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
riwind,  heil  fcarce  hold*  the  wild  up- 
roar. 

Their  mufic  is  employed  in  celebrat- 
ing their  own  criminal  exploits,  and  their 
ducourfe  in  founding  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  fate,  free-will,  and  fore -know - 
. 

The  feveral  circumftances  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  hell  are  finely  imagined  $  as 
the  four  nvert  which  dilgprgf 
into  the  lea  of  fire,  the  extreme^  of  cold 
and  heat,  and  the  river  of  oblivion.  The 
monlh-ous  animals  produced  in  that  in- 
fenr.il  world  are  reprefented  by  a  fingle 
line,  which  gives  us  a  more  horrid  idea 
of  them,  than  a  much  longer  deJcription 
would  h?ve  done. 


•Nature  breeds, 


Pervrtfe,  all  monftrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  inutterable,  .md  ivirje 

'il-ar.fabltiyetka'vcftign  dt  c,>  J 

•is  and  Hydras,  ai.d  Chimeras  diir. 

This  epifode  of  the  fallen  fpirits,  an.l 
their  place  of  habitat^  .;.  vtry 


happily  to  unbend  the  mind  . 

a    to    tlu:  il-  lute.      Ao 

fpun 
I  to  a  great 

mftead  of  ilUtili.i 


Tlu-   flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of 
hell  is  finely  imaged. 

I   have  already  dec!  - 
of  the    allegory  concerning    Sin   and 
Death,  which  is  however  a  v 
piece  in  it's  kind,  when  it  is  not  conli- 
dcred  as  a  part  of  an  epic  poem.     The 
genealogy  of  the  fcvcral  pcrfons  is  con- 
trived with   great  delicacy. 
daughter  of  Satan,  and  fVath  ;i 
i'pring  of  Sin.     The  ir.ccltuous  u. 

M  Sin  ruijl  I)i;.i;h  produces  thole 
monften  and  hell-hounds  which  fn;jn 
tune  to  time  enter  into  ti.i-Jr  moth 
tear  the  bowels  of  her  who  gave  them 
birth.  Thele  are  the  terrors  of  an  evil 
confcience,  ami  the  proper  fruits  of  Sin, 
which  naturally  rile  from  the  appre- 
htiUions  of  Death.  This  lait  beautiful 
moral  is,  I  think,  clearly  intimated  in 
the  fpeech  of  Sin,  where  Complaining  «i' 
this  her  dreadful  iflue,  fhe  adds— 

B-firr  mire  eyes  in  cpp'fi". 

Cr.m  Death  my  fin  and  fa,  ivboftfs  ' 

And  me  his  parent  would  full  foon  dc 

For  want  of  other  prfy,  but  that  he  kno*s 

His  end  with  mine  involved  • 

I  need  not  mention  to  the  read 
beautiful  circumftance  in  the  lalt  • 
this   quotation.     He  will   likewiie 
fei-ve   how  naturally  the  three  j  • 
concerned  in  this  allegory  are  to 
by  one  common  inttrcit  to  enter  intc^  t 
confedeiacy  together,  and  how  p: 
Sin  is  made  the  portref*  of  hell,  and  the 
only  being  that  can   open  the  t  , 
thur  work!  of  tortuie. 

The  defcriptive  part  of  this  allegory 
is  likewiie  ;\  and  full   . 

ideas.      Tlu  h'-ure  of  Dea 
regal  crown  upon  hit  head,  hib  n. 
of  Satan,  hts  advancing  to  the  combat, 
the  outcry  at  his  birth,  are  circumftancc* 
too  noble  to  be  puffed   over  in  t" 
and  extremely  fuit:»ble   to  this  k.i 
terrors.    I  need  not  mention  thejt 
of  thought  which  is  oblervsJ  in  the  ge- 
neration of  thefe  li-vcral  fymbolical  per- 
:hat  Sin  was  produced   upon   th« 
firlt  revolt  of  S.nar,  'hat  Death  appealed 
foon  after  :.  -.to  hell,  and  that 

:rors  of  conf«:itnrc  were  conceived 
at  the  gate  of  this  place   of  torments. 

The 
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The  deferl^.ion  of  the   gates   h 
poetical,  as  the  opening  of  them  is  lull 
of  Milton's  fpirit. 

m  On  a  fudden  open  fly 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found 
Th*  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harfh  thunder,  that  the  loweft  bottom  fliook 
Or'Erebus.     She  open'd,  but  to'fhut 
fcxcell'd  herpow'r  5  the  gates  wide  open  flood, 
That  with  extended  wings  a  banner' d  hoft 
Under  fpread  enfigns  marching  might  pafs 

through 

\Vit!:horfeand  chariots  rank'dmloofc  array  j 
So  wide  they  flood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth1 
Cad  forth  redounding fmoke  and  ruddy  flame. 

In  Satan's  voyage  through  the  Chaos 
there  are  feveral  imaginary  perfons  de- 
icribed,  as  refilling  in  that  immenfe 
walk  of  matter.  This  may  perhaps  be 
conformable  to  the  tafte  of  thofe  critics 
who  are  pleafed  with  nothing  in  a  poet 


which  has  not  life  and  manners  afcribec! 
to  it  j  but  for  my  own  part,  I  am  pleafeJ 
moft  witn  thofe  paflages  in  this  defcrip- 
tion  which  carry  in  them  a  greater  mea- 
fure  of  probability,  and  are  fuch  as 
might  poili'aly  have  happened.  Of  this 
kind  is  his  fir  ft  mounting  in  the  Ihioke 
that  rifes  from  the  infernal  pit,  hrs  fall- 
ing into  a  cloud  of  nitre,  and  the  like 
combuftible  materials,  that  by  their  ex  - 
pi  olio  n  ftill  hurried  him  forward  in  his 
voyage ;  his  fpringing  upward  like  a 
pyramid  of  fire,  with  his  laborious  paf- 
iage  through  that  confufion  of  elements 
which  the  poet  calls—- 
The womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave* 

The  glimmering  light  which  fhot  into 
the  Chaos  from  the  utmorr.  verge  of  the 
creation,  with  the  diftant  dilcovery  of 
the  earth  that  hung  dole  by  the  moon, 
are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poetical. 


N°  CCCX.    MONDAY,   FEBRUARY  15. 


CONNUBIO  JUNGAM   STABII  I— — — 

VlRG.  ^EN.   I.    VER.  77. 

I'LL   TIE   TH*  INDISSOLUBLE    MARRIAGE-KNOT. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  a  certain  young  woman  that 
love  a  certain  young  man  very  hearti- 
ly; and  my  father  and  mother  were  for 
it  a  great  while,  but  now  they  fay  I  can 
do  better,  but  I  think  I  cannot.  They 
bid  me  not  love  him,  and  I  cannot  un- 
love him.  What  mult  I  do?  ipcak 
quickly. 

BIDDY  DOW-BAKE. 


DEAR    ST-EC,  FEB.   IQ,   1712. 

T  Have  loved  a  lady  entirely  for  this 
•*  year  and  half,  though  for  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  which  has  contributed 
not  a  little  to  my  pain,  I  have  been  de- 
barred the  liberty  of  converfing  with 
her.  The  grounds  of  our  difference 
\vas  this;  that  when  we  had  enquired 
into  each  other's  circumliances,  we 
found  that  at  our  firft  fetting  out  into 
rhe  world,  we  fhould  owe  five  hundred 
pound*  more  than  her  fortune  would 
pay  off.  My  ell  ate  is  kven  hundred 
pounds  a  vc^r,  betides  the  benefit  of  tin 
mines.  Now,  dear  Spec,  upon  this 
Hate  of  the  calf.,  and  the  ia-Jy 


d-  rlaration  tbat  there  is  ftill  no  other 
objection,  I  beg  you  will  not  fail  to  in- 
fert  this,  with  your  opinion,  as  foon  as 
poffible,  whether  this  ought  to  be  elleem- 
ed  a  juft  caufe  or  impediment  why  we 
Ihould  not  be  joined,  and  you  will  for 
ever  oblige  your's  fmcerely, 

DICK  LOVESICK. 

P.  S.  Sir,  if  I  marry  this  lady  by  the 
afllftance  of  your  opinion,  you  may  ex- 
pect a  favour  for  it* 

MR. SPECTATOR^ 

T  Have  the  misfortune  to  be  one  of 
•*-  thole  unhappy  men  who  are  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  name  of  difcarded  Jovci «.  j 
but  I  am  the  lefs  mortified  at  my  dii- 
gi  ace,  becaule  the  young  lady  is  one  of 
thoie  creatures  who  let  up  for  negli- 
gence of  men,  are  forfooth  the  molt 
rigidly  virtuous  in  the  world,  and  }3t 
their  nicety  will  permit  them  at  the 
command  of  parents  to  go  to  bed  to  the 
mod  utter  /hunger  that  can  be  propofed 
to  them.  As  ro  me  myfelf,  I  was  in- 
troduced by  the  father  of  my  miftrefs  5 

but 
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597 


but  find  T  owe  nv 

with 

that  ol  I  am 

jlow  in  likf  manner  turned  off  to  give 

•>  nn   humMc  icrvant^ill   richer 

akcs   this 

ment  the  n:  ..#mt  is,  that  the 

•.!ie  nvinagemuu  of  this 

';er  father's 

uccaiions  without  any 

:  with 

the  iai  '"en  of 

.rid  would  nullify  the  necelTitv  of 

tor  turning  another  out  of  office. 

'it,  I  found 

this  letter  fiom  my  nr.  • 

SIR, 

f    ii   .••    JPQU  will  n°t  think  it  is  p.ny 

••    in  i'  -J'ped  to  your  pei  hm 

it  the  intended  nuptials  he- 

:  •   intvrrupted.     My  father 

lays  h:  hns  a  much   better  offer  for  me 

than   you  can  make,  and  has  o. 

the  treaty  between  us. 

If  it  had  proceeded,  I  fliould  have  be- 

I  myfelf  with  all  1'uitable  regard  to 

luit   as  it  is,   I   beg  we   may  be 

,ers  for  the  future,     Adieu. 

LYDIA. 

This  great  indifference  on  this  fub- 
jecl:,    and    the    mercenary  motives    for 
making  alliances,  is  what  I  think  lies 
naturally  before  you,  and  I  beg  of  you 
to  give  me  vour  thoughts  upon  it.    My 
;  to  Lyilia  was  as  follows,  which 
.vi  11  approve;  for  you  are  to 
know  tht  woman's  family  aiTecl  a  won- 
derful  eait-  on  thefe  occaiions,  though 
'    it  flioold   be  painfully  re- 
ceived on  the  man's  fide, 

MADAM, 

T   Have  received  your's,  and  knew  the 
•••   prudence  of  your  houle  fo  well,  that 
J  always  took  care  to  be  ready  to  obey 
your  commands,  though  they  ihould  be 
to  fee   you  no  more.      Pray   give  my 
fervice  to  all  the  good  family.     Adieu. 
CLITOPIION. 
The  opera  fubfcrip- 
tion  is  full. 

Memorandum.     The  cenfor  of  mar- 
:o  cunlider  this  letter,  and  report 
the  common   nidges   on   fuch  treaties, 
with  how  m  my  pounds  or  acres  are  ge- 
el\ecmed   iurficient   reafoii    .or 


i  new  to  T. 
with  i 
determined  in  in  .  iWre. 


MR.   S?KCTATOt, 

'-p  H  K  R  i;  is  an  elderly  perfim  btdf 

1      .  : 

town,  in  order,  as  he  thin  I 
from  the  world;    b'lt  he  !».»•,   bi. 
with  him  luch  an  inclination   t. 

'os  both   hi  ink-It* 
'.jod.     No: 

U.mdi;  :y,  the  hontft  gentle- 

man  is  fo  happy  as  to  have  no  enemy: 
at   the   -.    '  lie  has  not  one  frk-iul 

who  will  venture  to  acquaint  him  witii 
t  to  be  iloubte<l 
but  if  thi>  i 

light,  he  would  quickly  perceive  the 
indecency  and  evil  conlequences  of  it. 
Now,  Sir,  this  being  an  infirmity  which 
I  hope  may  be  corrected,  and  kn 
that  he  pays  much  defeience  to  you,  1 
beg  that  when  you  are  at  leifure  to  give 
us  a  fpeculatioo  on  gofiiping,  you  woxilil 
tliink  of  my  neighbour:  you  will  hereby 
oblige  feveral  who  will  be  glad  to  fiiul 
a  reform, .rion  in  their  grey  haired  friend  ; 
and  how  becoming  will  it  be  for  him, 
inftead  of  pouring  forth  words  at  all 
adventures,  *  to  let  a  watch  before  the 
'  door  of  his  mouth,  to  refrain  his 
'  tongue,'  to  check  it's  impetuofity, 
and  guard  againlt  the  fallies  of  that  littic 
pert,  forward,  bufy  perlbn;  which,  un- 
der a  fober  conducl,  might  prove  a  ufe- 
ful  member  of  fociety.  In  compliance 
with  thole  intimations,  I  have 
the  liberty  to  make  this  addreis  to  you. 
1  am,  Sir,  your  moll  obfcuie  it. 

PHILANTHROPOS. 

MR.  SPICTATOR,  TEB.  l6,   lylZ. 

np  H I S  is  to  petition  you  in  behalf  of 
•*•  myfelf  and  many  more  of  your 
gentle  readers,  that  at  any  time  when 
you  may  have  private  reaions  againit 
letting  us  know  what  you  think  your- 
felf,  you  would  he  pleafed  to  pardon  u» 
fuch  letters  of  your  correfpondents  as 
ieem  to  he  of  no  uiV  but  to  the  printer. 

It  i?  further  our  humble  requelr,  that 
you  would  fublHtute  advertifements  in 
the  place  of  fu';h  epiltles;  aud  tint  in 
order  hereunto  Mr.  Buckley  may  he  ai»- 
thorife  t  to  tike  up  of  your  zealous : 
Mr.  Charles  Lillie,  any  quantity  of 
words  he  fliall  from  time  to  time  have 
occaCon  for. 

The 
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The  many  ufeful  parts  of  knowledge  Note,  That  particular  regard  be  hacf 

which  may   be   communicated   to   the  to  this  petition ;  and  the  papers  marked 

public  this  way,  will,  we  hope,  be  a  letter  R  may  be  carefully  examined  for 

confideration   in  favour  of  your  peti-  the  future, 

tioners.         And  your  petitioners,  &c.  X 


N°CCCXI.    TUESDAY,   FEBRUARY  26. 


*EC   VENERTS   PHARETRJS  MACZR   EST,    AUT   I.AMPADE   FERVET! 
JNDE   FACES   ARDENT,    VEN1UNT    A   DOTE   SAGITT^E. 

Juv.  SAT.  vi.  VER.  137. 

HE    STGHSt    ADORES,    AND   COURTS   HER    EV'RY   HOUR: 
WHO  WOULD   NOT   PO  AS  MUCH   FOR    SUCH   A   DOW'R  ? 

DRYDEN. 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  amazed  that  among  all  the  va- 
riety of  characters  with  which  you 
have  enriched  your  peculations,  you 
have  never  given  us  a  picture  of  thofe 
audacious  young  ftrilows  among  us, 
\vho  commonly  go  by  the  name  of  For- 
tune-Healers.  You  mult  know,  Sir,  I 
am  one  who  live  in  a  continual  appre- 
henlion  of  this  fort  of  people  that  lie  in 
wait,  day  and  night,  for  our  children, 
and  may  be  confuiered  as  a  kind  of  kid- 
nappers within  the  Jaw,  I  am  the  fa- 
ther of  a  young  heirefs,  \vhom  I  begin 
to  look  upon  as  marriageable,  and  who 
has  looked  upon  herfelf  as  fuch  for  above 
thefe  fix  years.  She  is  now  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  her  age.  The  fortune- 
hunters  have  already  caft  their  eyes  upon 
her,  and  take  care  to  plant  themfelves 
in  her  view  whenever  /lie  appears  in  any 
public  atTbmhly.  I  have  myfelf  caught 
a  young  jackanapes  with  a  pair  of  lilver- 
fringcd  gloves  in  the  very  fact.  You 
mult  know,  Sir,  I  have  kept  her  as  a 
pri loner  of  Itate  ever  fince  {he  was  in 
h<  ;•  teens.  Her  chamber- windows  are* 
c/ofs- barred;  (he  js  not  permitted  to 
$ro  out  of  the  houfe  but  with  her  keeper, 
who  is  a  ilayed  relation  of  our  own  j  I 
Vave  likewiie  forbid  her  the  ufe  of  pen 
and  ink,  for  this  twelvemonth  lart  pnir^ 
and  do  not  fuffer  a  band-box  to  be  car- 
ried into  her  room  before  it  has  been 
iearched.  Notwithstanding  thefe  pre- 
cautions, I  am  at  my  wits  end  for  fear 
of  any  luddcn  furprife.  There  wc-re, 
two  or  three  nights  ago,  forne  fiddles 
heard  in  the  (Ireet,  which  I  am  afraid 
portend  me  no  good  ;  not  to  mention  a 
tall  Iriihman,  that  has  been  feen  walk- 
ing before  ray  houfe  more  than  once  this 
winter.  JVI'y  kiniworpan  iikewil'c  ia- 


furms  me,  that  the  girl  has  talked  to 
her  twice  or  thrice  of  a  gentleman  in  a 
fair  wig,  and  that  fhe  loves  to  go  to 
church  more  than  ever  Hie  did  in  her  life. 
She  gave  me  the  flip  about  a  week  ago, 
upon  which  my  whole  houfe  was  in 
alarm.  I  immediately  difpatched  a  hue 
and  cry  after  her  to  the  "Change,  to 
her  mantua-maker,  and  to  the  young 
ladies  that  vifit  herj  but  after  above  an 
hour's  fearch  me  returned  of  herfelf, 
having  been  taking  a  walk,  as  flie  told 
me,  by  Rofamond's  pond.  I  have  here-- 
upon  turned  off  her  woman;  doubled 
her  guards  j  and  given  new  inftructions 
to  my  relation,  who,  to  give  her  her  due, 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  all  her  mo- 
tions. This,  Sir,  keeps  me  in  a  per- 
petual anxiety,  and  makes  me  very  often 
watch  when  my  daughter  lleeps,  as  I 
am  afraid  (he  is  even  with  me  in  her 
turn.  Now,  Sir,  what  I  would  defire 
of  you  is,  to  represent  tq  this  fluttering 
ti  ibe  of  young  fellows,  who  are  for 
making  their  fortunes  by  thefe  indirect 
means,  that  Dealing  a  man's  daughter 
for  the  Hike  of  her  portion,  is  but  a  kind 
of  tolerated  robbery  j  and  that  they 
make  but  poor  amends  to  the  father, 
whorq  they  pluntUr  rjfter  this  manner, 
by  going  to  bed  with  his  child.  Dea;- 
Sir,  be  fpeedy  in  your  thoughts  on  this 
fubiect,  that,  ifpoffible,  they  may  ap- 
pear before  the  disbanding  of  the  army. 
I  am,  S,ir,  your  moft  humble  iervant, 
^IM.  WATCH  WELL. 

Themiftocles,  the  great  Athenian  ge- 
neral, being  afked  whether  he  would 
chule  to  marry  his  daughter  to  an  in- 
digent man  of  merit,  or  to  a  worthlefs 
man  of  an  eftate,  replied,  that  he  mould 
f.ieirr  a  roa;i  without  an  eltate,  to  an 

eltate 
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eftare  without  a  nun.     The  woi  ft  of  it 
is,  our  modem  foinme  hunters  areth'ife 
who  turn  their  heads  rlnt  way,  becauic 
ire  good  for  nothing  elfe.      If  a 
fellow  finds  he  can  in  f 

I 

f  ropes,  and  by 
s  upon  the 

fame  art  of  fcaling  hns  likewife 

;:ra£ifcd    with    £ood    fucceis    by 

J    •  hgfne  r*.     S-.ritagems 

ts  and  induftry 

'uous,  and   cut  fuort  the  way  to 
vichrj. 

iefs  motive  tlnn  i'lle- 
rei's  to  this  kind  of  mercenary  purfuit. 
A  t'.;p,  who  admires  his  pcrfon  in  a 
rn:.:s  int.)  a  relolution  or" 
•.*  hie  fortune  by  it,  notqueftion- 
>man  that  falls  in  his 
•.ill  do  him  :is  much  juftice  as  he 
dots  himfclf.  When  an  heirefs  fees  a 
man  throwing  particular  graces  into  his 
ogle,  or  talking  loud  within  her  hear- 
ing, (he  ought  to  look  to  herfclf;  bur  if 
withal  (he  ohferves  a  pair  of  red  heels, 
a  patch,  or  any  ether  particularity  in 
hisdrcis,  me  cannot  take  too  much  care 
of  her  perfon.  ThHe  arc  baits  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  charms  that  have  done  " 
a  world  of  execution,  and  made  their 
way  into  hearts  which  have  been  thought 
impregnable.  The  force  of  a  man  with 
ihefe  qualifications  is  (b  well  known, 
that  I  am  credibly  infun.ed  there  are 
feveral  female  undertakeis  about  the 
'Change,  who  upon  the  arrival  of  a 
likely  man  out  of  a  neighbouring  king- 
dom, will  furnifh  him  with  proper  drefs 
from  head  to  foot,  to  be  paid  for  r.t  a 
double  price  on  the  day  or  mr.rriage. 

We  mult  however  diilinguifh  between 
fortune-hunters  and  fortune- dealers. 
The  firft  are  thofe  affiduous  gentlemen 
who  employ  their  whole  lives  in  the 
chace,  without  ever  coming  at  the 
quarry.  Suftemis  has  combed  and 
powdered  at  the  ladies  for  thirty  years 


togi-tlur,    and    taken   hit    ftand   in   * 
fuL-  b^x,    until   Ue  is  grown  wrinkled 
un.lci  thcii  rvt  .     He  it  now  laying  tht 
fame  fnare  for  the  prcfcnt  genera- 
beauties,    which  he   p  :          their 

mothers.  Cottilut,  after  having  made 
his  applications  to  more  than  you  meet 
with  in  Mr.  Cowlcy's  ballad  of  raif- 
trefles,  was  at  lali  fmitren  with  a  city« 
lady  of  20,000!.  iterling;  bur  diod  of 
'  re  he  could  bring  matters 
to  bear.  Nor  muft  I  here  omit  my 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Honeycomb,  who 
has  often  told  us  in  the  club,  that  for 
fuccefTively,  upon  thedeat!i 
of  a  child  left  rich  man,  he  immediately 
drew  on  his  boots,  cailed  for  his  horfc, 
and  mad'-  up  to  the  widow.  When  lie 
is  rallied  upon  his  ill  fcccefs,  Will, 
with  his  ufual  gniety,  tells  us,  that  he 
always  found  her  pre-cr.ga£cd. 

Widows  are  indeed  the  great  gimc 
of  your  fortune  hunters.  There  is 
fcarce  a  young  fellow  in  ihetown  of  fix 
foot  high,  that  has  not  parted  in  review 
before  one  or  other  of  ihefc  wealthy 
reli&s.  Hud i bias's  Cupid,  who 

•»      Took  hisftand 
Upon  a  widow's  jointure  lardf 

is  daily  employed  in  throwing  dart*, 
and  kindling  flames.  But  as  for  widows, 
they  are  fuch  a  fubtle  generation  of  peo» 
pic,  that  thoy  may  be  left  to  their  own 
conduct  j  or  if  they  make  a  falfe  ftep  in 
it,  they  are  anfwerablc  for  it  to  nobodf 
but  themfelvcs.  The  young  Innocent 
creatures  who  have  no  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  world,  are  thole  whofe 
fafety  I  wo\ild  princlj>ally  cor.fult  in, 
this  i'peculation.  The  Healing  of  fuch 
an  one  fhould,  in  my  opinion,  be  as 
puniOuble  as  a  rape.  Where  there  is 
no  judgment  there  is  no  choice;  and 
why  the  inveigling  a  woman  befcre  (he 
is  come  to  years  of  difcretion,  ihould 
not  be  as  criminal  as  The  leducingof  her 
before  (he  is  ten  years  okl,  1  am  at  a 
lols  tg  comprehend,  . 
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ICTL'M,    QJJ.'E   LAUS,    QJJOD   DECUS  F.RIT    TANTI,    QJJOD  ADIPISCJ 

'ORE    COKFOKIS  VELI'T,   Q_UI   DOLOREM    SUMMUM    MALUM    SIBI    PER" 
'JAM    PORRO   Q_UIS   I  G  \OMIN  I  AM,    QJJ  A  M    TURPITUDINF.M    NOT* 

RIT,    UT     IFFUGIAT    DOLOREM,     SI    ID    SUMMUM    MALUM     ESSE    DE- 


Y    Vv'ILL     A    MAN,  PERFORM,    WHAT   PRAISE,    WHAT   HONOUR    WILL    HE 

WORTH    I'.  .     AT    -1HE      fXPENCE     OF      HIS     EASE,     WHO     IS     PER- 

•-PF.DTHAT      PAIN    IS    THE      C  R  E  A  T  E  S  T    O  F     E  V  It.  S  ?       AND     W  H  A  T    I  G  Is  OM  1  N  Y, 

A  SEN  ESS     WILL     HE     NOT     SUBMIT    TO,    IN    ORDER    TO   AVOID    PAIN,    IF 

AS   DETERMINED   IT   TO  BE    THE    WORST   OF   MISFORTUNES? 


I 


T  is  a  very  melancholy  reflection,     difcerning  in  him  :  he  took  notice  that 


ufualiy  fo  weak,  that 
ir   is  absolutely  neceflary  for  them  to 
forrow  and  pain,  to  be  in 

Proipcroiis  people,    for 

happy  there  are  none,  are  hurried  a-.vay 

fond  fenfe  of  their  prcfent  con- 

,  and  thoughtlefs  of  the  m\r 

-une  :  fortune  is  a  term  which  we 

lie  in  fiich  difcourfes  as  thefe,  for 


whenever  men   have  looked    into  their 

heart  for  the  idea  of  true  excellency  in 

human  nature,  they  have  found  it  to 

.  a  right  manner 

and  \vith  a  good  grace.     Heroes  are  al- 
'Irawn   bearing   forrows,    ttrug- 
gling  with  aciverntits,  undergoing    all 
«,  and   having  in  the 
•;ce  of  mankind  ;<  kind  of  appetite  to 


what  i?  unfeen  hand  of  ers.     The 

the  F  .'  all  things.     " 


But  me 

..-f  a  mind 


ma  <i  went  on  to  oh:s.  v?,  that  it  is  from 
th.  -;h  merit  whicli 


is  trii.  :e   under  calamities, 


fortunes  and  forrows  little  when   they 
:  and  lamentable 
.     The  molt 
- 

to  his  dea,  it  vith 

ccmpofure,  r  thofe 

;!s  not 
'.  ',  but 

-  iefs  fenfihlc 
-  ii-.clined  to 


.. 

.  iers  of  ihc 
,   rani'ack  nature  for' 

ule  a  new  crea- 
tion of  mor-.'.  >ns,  and  giants  : 
,  the  hero  ceafes ; 
iie  has  won  an  empire,  or  gained 
his  mihVefs,  the  red  of  his  ftory  is  not 
ivly  friend  tarried  his 
•hat  it  was 
join  hap- 


:he  weight     pinefs  and  gre:i'.neis  in  the  fame  idea  ; 
but  i 


tion  of  fuperlative  excellence,  or 
,1,  but  as  it  is  furrounded  with  a 
fhade  of  diftrefs. 

It  is  certainly  the  proper  education 
•ild  ^ive  ourtelves,  to  be  prepared 
.ill  events  and  accidents  .we  are 


of  his  diftrelT;s.     On  the  other  hand, 
't  any  touch  of  envy,  a  tempe- 

,  with 

lin   (ha  me  tor   I  .ity  of 

-  in   fo   far  torget 

.:ibK-  it  is  to  calamity,   r.s  to 

sriddy  with  only  the  iufpenqe  of  forrow,    to  rucet  with. in  a  life  lentencjd  to  be  a 

which  i?  the   portion   of  all  men.      Ke     fcene  of  forrow:  but  inftead  of  this  ex- 

thercfore  who  turns  his  face  from  the  •  peftation,  we  foften  ou,  'i  pro- 

v,i!l  not  look  again     ip  .cts   of  conftant  delight,  and  deltroy 

•whci  '-'-     in  our  minds  the  feeds  of  fortitude  p.nd 

row,  !^e  a  cortr,-     virtue,  which  mould  fupport  us  in  hours 

up  fcr    of  ar.2;uifh.     The  conftant  purfuit  of 

ip.   himielr"  c  has  in  it  fometiiing  imblent  and 

',;iproper  for  our  being.     There  is  a 

t.)  clcapc  it.      A  gentle  ••  t     pretty  f :>ber  livelinefsin  the  ode  of  Ho- 

"nim,  'loud 

.  a  good     '  iiia  L  ,  inequality 

•of 
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*  of  i 

*  vcrl; 

ion  in  boili 

to  generous 

minds:    nv  'ort ever  taite  the 

of  life,  as  if  they 
.  th  them,  and  when  bereft  of 
n  them  with  a  greatnefs  of 
mind  which  fliews  they  know  their  ralue 
and  duration.     The  contempt  c! 
fure  is  a' certain  preparatory  for  the  con- 
tempt of  pain:  without  this  the  mind  is 
fxuUlenly  by  an   un- 
f  ore  fee n  event;  1  -.:t  I'.e  tlr.it  has  a] 
durin] 

•    • 

1  with 

thj  ct  which 

n.iiiion.     Tuliy 

tells  us  a  ftory  after  Pompey,  which 
•  ie   pleafant 

manner  the  men  of  wir  '.n-1  philofophy 
had  in  old  times  of  alleviating  the  dif- 
of  life  by  the  {-..  m  and 

philofophy. 
to  Rh 

famous,  phi' 
finding  him  in  his  fick  bed,  hub-, 

.ne  that  h«  flu.uid  not  hear 
a  difc.;  .  isim:  '  jv.it  you  may,* 

anfwered  PolHdonius  j  and  immediately 
entered  into  the  point  of  ftoical  philo- 
fophy, which  fays  pain  is  not  an  evil. 
During  the  difcourle,  upon  every  punc- 
ture he  felt  from  his  di (temper,  he  fmiied 
and  cried  out — '  Pain,  pain,  be  as  im- 
'  pertinent  and  troublelbmeasyoupleale, 
€  I  fliall  never  own  that  thou  art  ar. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"trAVlNG  feen  in  feveral  of -your 
**.  papers,  a  concern  for  the  honour 
of  the  clergy,  and  their  doing  every 


their  chr: 

I 

, 

by  fomeoi'  them  iiut'u. 

ferm«.: 

in:  as  their  L!,ivin.;  lui. 

thets  to  great  men,  v.-hich  arc 

difc  to  them  in  their  !  * 

;,s,  but  not  properly  vi 
in  oiu  Is  it  not  contradiftion 

to  fay  illuftrious,    ri:1,' 

-•  poor  finners  '. 


«t  only  to  ou; 

-nav 


here,    and   nave  no  place   in  h. 
vie  fee  they  are  omitted  in  the  1: 
which  I   think  the  clergy  fhoul 
for  their  pattern   in   their  own   forms 
of  dcvc.tiv.n.      There   is   another  ex- 
prefilon   which   I  would  not  me: 
but  that  I  have  hoard  it  feveral 
before  a  k.  •  -gation,  to 

in  the  laft  petition  of  the  prayer  ir 
words  :  '  O  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry, 
'  and  I  •          .      .lc   but  this   one-, 
if    there    was    no   differeix 
Abraham's     interceding    for     L 
for  which  he  had  no  warrant  as  we 
can  find,  and  our  alking  thofe  : 
which   we  are   requii  .    for  ^ 

they  would  therefore  have  much  more- 
reafon  to  fear  hjs  anger  if  they  o 
make  iucti  petitions  to  him. 
is  anodier  pretty  fancy  :  when  a  • 
man  has  a  mind  to   let  us  knov 
gave  him  his  fcnrf,  he  fpeaks  a  ; 

o  the  Almighty—*  Bleis,  <{  r,s  J. 
"  am   in  duty    bound    to   pray, 
'  right    hoi. 
not  that  as  much  ns  to 
*  for  thou  knoweil   I  am   her    < 
<  lain?' 

Your  humble  fervant, 
T  J.O, 


«  cccxnr. 
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I XI GIT  I   UT   MORIS   TIN  EROS   CT.V   POL  MCI    DUCAT, 
VT   51   q_UIS   CIRA  VULTUM   KACIT 

Juv.  SAT.  vii.  VZR, 


237. 


BID    HTM   BESIDES   HIS   DAII.Y  TAIKS   EMPtOV, 
TO    fORM    THE    TENDER    MANNERS    OF    THE    BOY, 
AND   WORK    HIM,    LIKE    A    WAXEN    BABE,    WITH    A  R  T» 
TO  PERFECT    SYMMETRY   IN    i  V  K  Y   P  A  k  T  . 

CH.  DRYOIK. 


I  Shall  give  the  following  letter  no 
other  recommendation,  than  by  tell- 
ing my  readers  that  it  comes  from  the 
lame  hand  with  that  of  laft  Thurfday. 


T   Send  you,  according  to  mypromife, 

fome  farther  thoughts  on  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  in  which  I  intend  to  dif- 
';uf$  that  famous  queftio.i,  Whether  the 
'.'lucation  at  a  public  fJu>c],  of  under 
4  private  tutor,  is  to  be  pieferred  ? 

As  fome  of  the  greater  men  in  moft 
igeshave  been  of  very  different  opinions 
in  this  matter,  I  fhall  give  a  fhort  ac- 
tonnt  of  what  I  think  may  be  belt 
urged  on  both  fide?,  and  afterwards 
Jeave  every  pcrfon  to  determine  for  hjm- 
•'•If. 

It  is  certain  from  Suetonius,  that  the 
Romans  thought  the  education  of  their 
children  a  bufineis  properly  belonging 
ro  the  parents  themlelves;  and  Plutarch, 
j.)  the  life  of  Marcus  Cato,  tells  us, 
that  as  foon  as  his  fon  was  capable  of 
learning,  Cato  would  fu  flier  nobody  to 
tsach  him  but  himielf,  though  he  had  a 
(ervant  named  Chilo,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent grammarian,  and  who  taught  a 
great  many  other  youths. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Greeks  kerned 
more  inclined  to  public  fchools  and  fe- 


A  private  education  promises  in  the 
AVfr  place  virtue  and  good-breeding  ; 
a  public  fchool  man'y  afiurance,  and 
an  early  knowledge  in  the  ways  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  h^  celebrated  treatife 
of  Education,  confefltrs  that  there  are 
in  conveniences  to  be  feared  on  both 
fides  :  c  It','  fays  he,  '  I  keep  my  Ion 
•  at  home,  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
f  my  young  mailer  ;  if"  I  lend  him 
'  abroad,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  keep 
'  hiin  from  the  reigning  contagion  of 


•'  rudenefs  and  vice.     He  will  perhaps 

*  be  more  innocent  at  home,  but  more 

*  ignorant  of   the   world,    and    more 

*  flieepifh    when    he    comes    abroad.' 
However,  as  this  learned  author  aflerts, 
that  virtue  is  much  more  difficult  to  be 
attained  than  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  that  vice  is  a  more  ftubborn,    as 
well  as  a  more  dangerous  fault  than 
fiieepiflmefs,  he  is  altogether  for  .a  pri- 
vate education ;   and  the  more  fo,  be- 
caufe  ha   does   not  fje  why  a  youth, 
with  right  management,  might  not  at- 
tain the  fame  affurance  in  his  father's 
houfe,  as  at  a  public  fchool.     To  this 
end  he  advifes  parents  to  accuftom  their 
fons  to  whatever  ftrange  faces  come  to 
the  houfe ;    to   take    them  with  them 
when  they  vifit  their  neighbours,  and  to 
engage  them  in  converfation  with  mem 
of  parts  and  breeding. 

It  may  be  objected  to  tills  method, 
that  converfation  is  not  the,  only  thing 
neceffary,  but  that  unlefs  it  be  a  con- 
verfation with  fuch  as  arc  in  fome  mea- 
fure  their  equals  in  parts  and  years, 
there  can  be  no  room  for  emulation, 
contention,  and  feveral  of  the  moft  live- 
ly paffions  of  the  mind  j  which,  with- 
out being  fomrtimes  moved,  by  thefc 
means,  may  poflibly  contract  a  dulnels 
an  i  infenfibihty. 

One  of  the  greateft  writers  our  nation 
ever  produced  obferves,  that  a  boy  who 
forms  parties,  and  makes  himfelf  popu- 
lar in  a  fchool  or  a  college,  would  aft  the 
fame  part  with  equal  cafe  in  a  fcnate  or 
R  privy -council;  and  Mr.  Oiburn,  {peak- 
ing like  a  man  verfed  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  affirms,  that  the  well  bying 
and  carrying  on  of  a  defign  to  rob  an 
orchard,  trains  up  a  youth  infer, fiblyta 
caution,  fecircy,  and  circumf|?eftion, 
and  fits  him  for  matters  of  greater  im- 
portance. 

In  ihorr,  a  private  education  feems 

the 
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the  moft  nat  form- 

ing of  d'.ica- 

The 
i 

for  PI 

for  a  community  over- run  with  artifice 
and  conn) 

It  muft  how:vrr  be  confefled,  that  a 
:  at  the  head  of  a  public  fchool 

MM  fo  mam 
>n,  that  it  is  im;v)iT.;- 
extend  a  due  pr  );.»o:  tl;ai  of  his  care  to 
<ach  of  them.  T 

ty,  the  fault  of  •  which  we 

•ften  fee  twenty  i 

each  expooU  his  i'.m  mould  l>e  made  a 
fchelu  . 

to  make  it  worth  while  tor  any  man  ot 
.,.-.«[•>  him  the 
care  of  their  indruftion. 

In  our  great  fchools  indeed  this  fault 
has  been  of  late  years  rectified,  lo  that 
we  have  at  prefent  not  only  ingenious 
men  for  the  chief  maftert,  imt  1'uch  as 
,  roper  ulhcrs  and  aflilhr.ts  under 
I  mull   nevertheltM-s   own,  that 
for  want  of  the  fame  encouragement  in 
the  country,  we  h;nv  nrinv  a  profiling 

.  .  Ipoiled  and  abufcd  in  th 
il-minaries. 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opi- 
nion, having  myfelf  experienced  the 
uf-ige  of  two  n»nl  mailers,  erich  of  them 
very  unfit  for  the  trull  thrv  -.nk  upon 
thorn  to  difcharge.  The  firft  impofed 
much  more  upon  me  than  my  parts, 
though  none  ot  the  weakcll,  could  en- 
:  and  ufe« I  ne  harbaroufly  for  not 
performing  impoflibilitie?.  The  Utter 
was  of  quite  another  temper;  and  a  boy, 
who  would  run  upon  his  cvruivls,  warn, 
his  cotiVe-pot,  or  ring  tin-  ivll,  invent 
have  a<?  little  converlation  with  any  of 
the  claflics  as  he  thought  fit.  I  have 
known  a  lad  ot  this  puce  p.- oiled  his 
exercife  for  aflilVmg  the  cook- nnid:  und 
remember  a  i  jr  -rin^  gentleman's 
fon  was  among  Hi  fire  years,  mod  of 
which  time  K-  r:r.plcvt-(i  in  airing  and 
watering  our  mailer's  gray  pud.  I 
fcorneJ  to  compound  for  OR 
doing  any  of  rlide  c  cs,  and 

xvas  accordingly  the  btll   fc'nolsr,  and 
the  worll  i.'^.-l  of  any  boy  in  th;.  Ichool. 
I  mall  conclude  this   difcourfe  with 
an  ndvant  i^c-  mentioned  by  Q^intilian, 
as  accompanyiiig  a  public  way  of  educa- 
tion, which  I  have  r,  <  a  notice 
of;  namely,  that  we  vc-iy  of*?n  rontraCl 
tfwuft-pi  at  :'. 


vice  to  us  all  the  following  paits  of  ouf 
lives. 

I  iliall  give  yju  umler  th 
. 

and  which  you  may  dcj*i. 
rc-tl  t 

with 

Wellir  1,  knows  that  there  i» 

a  curtain  which  ui  .  :uvn  acroft 

the  room,  t..  -.iic  upper  fchool 

A  youth  happened, 
by  for..  .  t'ie  above- 

mentioned  curtain:  the  fevrn'y  of  the 
mailer  was  too  well  known  for  the  cri- 
minal :  iy  pardon  for.  fuch.  a 
fault;  fo  that  the  boy.  of  a 
meek  romper,  w;                    r;>  death  at 
the  thoughts  of  his  appearance,  when 
his  friend  who  fat  next  to   him,  bade 
him  be  of  good  cheer,  •                   voulcl 
take  the  fault  on  hiquHf.     i ' 
word  accordingly.    As  ibon  s>' 
were  grown  up  to  he-  men,  the  civil  «vnr 
broke  out,  in  which  our  two  ;': 
took  the  oppofite  fides,  one  ol 
lowed  tiie  parliament,  the  other  the  royal 
party. 

As  their  b  -re  differed 

youth,  who  h:!.i  t.»rn  ,  en- 

deavoured to  raife  himfelf  on  the  civil 
lift,  and  the  other,  who  had  !>orne  th* 
blame  of  !«•,  on  the  milit-x: 
fucceedecl  (o  well,  that  he  wr.?  in  a  Ihcrt 
time  made  a  judge  under  the  JV^teftor. 
The  other  was  en^a^ed  in  t\.?  vu: happy 
enterprife  of  PenrucMkxk  and  Giove  in 
the  well.  I  fuppofe,  Sir,  T  need  not 
acquaint  you  with  the  event  of  that  un» 
.  derr.king.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
royal  party  was  routed,  and  all  the 
heads  of  them,  among  whom  \v.is  the 
curtain  champion,  imprifoncH  .\t  Exeter. 
It  happened  to  be  his  friend's  Ipt  at 
that  time  to  go  the  weltern  circn't:  the 
trial  of  the  rebels,  as  they  were  t'vn 
called,  was  very  fhort,  and  nothing  no\v 
remained  b'.ir  to  pafs  fentence  on  ihem; 
wlv  r.  the  judg?  hearing  the  name  of  his 
old  friend;  -.mi  obfa •-'  v.  more 

attentively,  which  he  had  not  ften  for 
many  years,  aflced  him,  if  he  \\-is  rot 
formerly  a  We  (I  minder  ichoiar?   . 
ar.lV/er,  lie  was   lb<  r.   con  vi reed   that  it 

his   former  generous  frien    . 
without  faying  any  more  at  that  time, 
*   his  \vay  fo  Londrv, 
where  employing  all  his  power  and  ir- 

•-d   his 

The 


604 


The  gentleman,  whofe  life  was  thus 
preferved  by  the  gratitude  of  his  (chool- 
fellow,  was  afterwaids  the  father  of  a 


THE    SPECTATOR* 


fon,  whom  he  lived  to  Tee  pronfotecf  if» 
tiie  church,  and  who  ftil!  ddervidiy  fill* 
one  of  the  hightft  ilations  in  it.  X 


CCCXIV.     FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY   29, 


TANDEM    P  E  S  T  X E    M  A  T  R  E  M 
TEMPESTIVA   SEOJJI  VIRO. 

HOR.  OD.  xxiii.  L. 


VER.  II. 


ATTENH  THY  MOTHER  S  HEELS  NO  MORE, 
NOW  GROWN  MATURE  FOR  MAN,  AND  RIVE  FOR  JOY. 

CREECH 


I 


MR.   SPECTATOR,          FE  B.  J ,   I  7!  I-I2. 

Am  a  young  mnn  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  h:\ve  been  in  love 
•with  a  young  woman  of  the  fame  age 
about  this  half  year.  I  go  to  fee  her  fix 
days  in  the  week,  but  never  could  have 
the  happinefs  of  being  with  her  alone. 
If  any  of  her  friends  are  at  home  flie 
will  fee  me  in  .their  company;  but  if 
they  be  not  in  the  way,  Hie  flies  to  her 
chamber.  I  can  difcovcr  no  figns  of 
her  averfion;  but  either  a  fear  of  falling 
into  the  toils  of  matrimony,  or  a  childifli 
timidity,  deprives  us  of  an  int. 
apart,  and  drives  us  upon  the  difficulty 
of  languishing  out  our  lives  in  fruitlefs 
expectation.  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  if 
you  think  us  ripe  for  ceconomy,  per- 
fuads  the  dear  creature,  that 'to  pine 
away  into  barrenncfs  and  deformity  un- 
der a  mother's  (hade,  is  not  fo  honour- 
able, nor  does  Hie  appear  fo  amiable,  as 
(lie  would  in  full  bloom. 

[There  is  a  great  deal  left  out  before 
fee  concludes.] 

Mr.  Spectator,  your  humble  fervant, 
BOB  HARMLESS. 

IF  this  gentleman  be  really  no  more 
than  eighteen,  I  mult  do  him  the  juf- 
rice  to  fay  he  is  the  mod  knowing  in- 
fant I  have  yet  met  with.  He  does  not, 
I  fear,  yet  underftand,  that  all  he  thinks 
of  is  another  woman ;  therefore,  until 
he  has  givea  a  further  account  of  him- 
felf,  the  young  lady  is  hereby  directed 
to  keep  clofe  to  her  mother. 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

I  cannot  comply  wiih  the  requefl  cf 
Mr.  Trott's  letter;  but  let  it  go  juft  as 
it  came  to  my  hands,  for  being  fo  fa- 
miliar with  the  old  gentleman,  as  rough 
as  he  is  to  him.  Since  Mr.  Trott  has 
an  ambition  to  make  him  hi*  father-in- 


law,  he  ought  to  treat  him  with  more 
refpe&j  beikles,  his  ftile  to  me  might 
have  been  more  diftant  than  1. 
thought  fit  to  afford  me  :  moreover,  his 
miftrefs  fhall  continue  in  her  confine- 
ment, until  he  has  found  out  which  vvurd" 
in  his  letter  is  not  rightly  fpelt. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

T  Shall  ever  own  mvfelf  your  obliged 
humble  fervant   for  the  advice  you 
gave  me  concei  nil  '"ing>  which 

unluckily  came  too  iate  :  for,  as  I  faid,- 
I  would  not  leave  oft'  capering  until  I 
h::.l  your  opinion  of  the  matter.  I  was 
at.our  famous  sflbmbly  the  day.  before  I 
received  your  papers,  and  there  was  ob- 
'.  by  an  old  gentleman,  who  was 
informed  I  had  a  refpecl  for  his  daugh- 
ter; he  told  me  I  was  an  infignificant 
little  fellow,  and  faid  that  for  the  future 
he  would  take  care  of  his  child;  fo  that 
he  did  not  doubt  but  to  crofs  my  ame- 
rous  inclinations.  The  lady  is  confined 
to  her  chamber,  and  for  my  part  I  am 
ready  to  hang  myfelf  with  the  thoughts 
that  I  have  danced  myfelf  out  of  faVour 
with  her  father.  I  hope  you  will  par- 
don the  trouble  I  give;  but  mall  take  it 
for  a  mighty  favour,  if  you  will  give 
me  a  little  more  of  your  advice  to  put 
me  in  a  right  way  to  cheat  the  old  dra- 
gon and  obtain  my  miftrefs.  I  am  onceJ 
more,  Sir,  your  obliged  humble  fer- 
vant, 

YORK,  FEB.  23,         JOHN  TROTT* 
1711-12. 

Let  me  defire  you  to  imke  what  al- 
terations you  pleafe,  and  infert  this  as 
foon  as  poflible.  Pardon  miltakes  by 

haite. 

T  Never  clo  pardon  mlftakes  by  hafte. 


E  SPEC 


ATOR* 

SIR, 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


6oS 


]          v  Y  be  fo  kind  as  to  i 

:  cllecMl  to  ' 

!    a  good  poet,  efpccr.: 
one  w;  i  very 

much  ubli.-  ir  very  humble 

N.  B. 
np  O  be  a  very 

•*  TOR. 

W*.  SPECTATOR, 

YOU  are  tokn;  : 

i  as 

nny  man    in    Engitno.     'J'his   ; 
tempor  of  niinr  n.  'remely  de- 

s  on  the  itn^e.   I  give 

;>lain  to  yor. 

iNicoi!'  me  in  th.it 

:  the  opera  for  which  J  have  melt 
:t  is  becotne  a  c. 

.led  with  a  .  ir  cry- 

i  Altro  Voho,  the  per- 
il ng  it  over 

again.     I  was  at  tl,c  I»JVKI  the  fed  time 

,tui:iH.-d.     At  that  part 

of  it  win  ie     lie   hero  •  nh  the 

lion,  the  gnc/t'ul   manner  with  wh;ch 

i.onlter   to  < 

,  and  at  the 
that  gentlc- 
iucl,  that  I 

could  not  :  a  repetition 

• — •  AJtro  VJto,'  in 

friends 

.  '.vords 

,  confideying 

that  was  l«-  a  I  had  ever 

.   notwithtc 

nil  this,  tlu-ro  -.v.is  ib  little  regird  had  to 

t',  and 
.1  \\itl:out  being   ki! 

y  con- 
tand  a  word 

r.  Mi  col  in  i  i'a'ul   to  this  cruel 

I  ha\e  uo  ear  for  ir.u- 

iic;  To  that  curing  ti-<*  1'ong  dil'mite  l>c- 

:.  thero,  the  W!K  'nment  I 

n  have 

•her  has  a  ; 

•     . 

any  i    . 

.  :ro  Volto,    Anil  ice, 
. 

1C  rculun  or 


:  >  be  given  me,  wd  perliap*  an 
v  one  ma  v 

ie  fervant, 

TOBY  REHTFREI. 


BFICTAT 


've  me  leave,  an. 
the  reft  of  your  female  correlj 
you  about    nn 

n   you   many  % 

ow,  I  need 

.    happy  in- 

fluence over  tlie  adult  prut  'of  uurfcx: 
s  are  either  too  old  tu 
0  obftmate  in  the  pui: 
'.itl.-S  which  In-  d  up 

with  us  from  OIM  ;  of  tig 

quitting  the  Itage  whiltt  you  are  pi, 
ing  us  to  aft  our  part  well;  you  01 
to  turn  your  in 

tions  for  the  benefit  ofth.it  pint  < 
fcx  who  are  yet  in  their  native  innocence, 
and  ignorant  of  the  vices  and  th  • 
rietyoftmhappineftet  that  reign  amongft 
us. 

I  muft  tell  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  that 

•     much  a  part  of  your  office  to 

ition  of  the  female  part 

ot  the  nation,  as  well  as   of  the  male; 

and  to  convince  the  world  vou  are  not 

i,  may  proceed  tr  e  mal- 

adminiftration  of  governtflU  us  iucceis- 

fuliy  -it  of  petia- 

.1  refcue  o\  m  the 

'.ice  and  tyranny  of  education  as 

well  as  that  of  your  own;   who  without 

feal<mable  interpofirion  are  like  to 

ve  up.>n  the  vices  that  are  now  in 

I  who  know  the  dignity  of  you: 
as  Spectator,  and  the  authority  a 
eye  ought  to  bear  in  the  female 
could  not  forbear  confultin^  vou,  and 
beg  your  advice  in   fo  critical  a  point, 
that  of  the   education  of  young 
.   vomen.     Having  already  • 
.  ielt'  vvii'.i  -nient  houfe 

in  a  good  air,  I  am  not  without  hope 
but  that  you  will  pro::     •  nerous 

tlelign.     I   ir.ull  farther  tell  you,  Sir, 
that  all  who  ihall  be   <  ro  my 

the  uliial  accomplifii- 
ments  of  the  nt 

I 
• 

\,  and 
.   and  im^.  behalf, 
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THE    SPECTATOR. 


.he  following  advetfifement. 

M.  W. 

ADVERTISEM-N'T. 

THE  boarding"  fcbool  for  young  gen- 
tlewomen, which  was  formerly  kept  on 
Mile  End  Green,  being  laid  down,  there 
is  now  me  ftt  up  at  mott  appetite  to  it  at 
the  Two  Golden  Bulls,  and  much  more 
convenient  in  every  refpeft;  where,  be- 
fides  the  common  inlbruclions  given  to 
.,r!,  they  will  be  taught 
hole  art  or"  paltry  and  preferring, 
with  whatever  may  render  them  accom- 
pliflieJ.     Thofe   who   pleafe   to   make 
trial  of  the  vigilance  and  ability  of  the 
;  curceraed,  may  inquire  at  the- 


Two  Golden  Balls  on  Mile  End  ( 
near  Stepnev,   wli 
further  fatisfaclion. 

This  is  to  give  notice,  th.it  the  Spec- 
tator has  taken  upon  him  to  be  vifitant 
of  all  boarding- ichools  where  young 
women  are  educated;  and  defigns  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  faid  office  after  the  lame 
manner  that  vifitants  of  colleges  do  irt 
the  two  famous  univerfities  of  thi 

All  iovers  who  write  to  the  Spectator, 
are  defired   to    forbear  one   expieffion 
which  is  in  rnoft  of  the  Ltters  to  him, 
either  out  of  lazineis  cr  want  of  i 
tion,  and  is  true  of  not  above  t we. 

women  in  the  whole  work!  •  vi?,. 
'  She  has  in  her  ail  that  is  valuable  in 
*  woman,1  T 


N*  CCCXV.    SATURDAY,    MARCH  i 

MIC   DEU3   I'XT'RSIT,   NISI   DlGNUS  V1NDICE    NODUS 


C'VZR    PSESCME    TO   MAKZ   A  COD  APPEAR, 
BUT   FOR  A   BUSINBSS   WORTHY  OF   A   GOD. 


RoSCOMMON. 


HO R  A C E  advifes  a  poet  to  <?cnfi- 
the    nature   and 

force  ot  hi?  Milton  feems  to 

have  known  peri".  ,  wherein  his 

•.htrrfore  chofcn  a 

;o  thofe  ta- 

F  which  hi  r.     As  his 

otnius  was  wonderfully   turned   to  the 

Inblime,  his  {iibjeft   is  the  nobleft  that 

i.ive  entered  into  the  thoughts  of 

Every  thing  that  is  truly  great 

onhliing,  has  a  ph;ce  in  it.     The 

whole  fyftemV.f  the  inteileclual  • 

ti»e  chaos,   nnd    the   creation;   heaven, 

•ir.d  l-.cl!;  enter  into  the  conllitu- 

jion  of  his  poein- 

Hiving  in  the  firft  and  feccnd 
represented  the  infernal  world  With  all 
it's  horrors,   the  thread  of  his  fable  na- 
iu:aily  leads  him   into  the  oppofite  re- 

of  biif's  and  glory. 
If  Milton's  mnjoity  forfakes  him  any 
where,  it  is  in  thofe  pSrts  of  his  poem, 
where  the  divine  pevfons  are  introduced 
as  fpeakers.  O.ie  may,  I  think,  ob- 
ferve,  tlv.it  the  author  proceeds  with  a 
kind  of  fenr  and  trembling,  whilft  he 
deftribes  the  fentimentsof  the  Almiglity. 
He  dares  not  givu  his  imagination  it's 
full  play,  h\it  chufes  to  confine  himielf 
+Q  I'uch  thoughts  as  are  drawn  from  the 


books  of  the  rrcft  orthodox  divines,  and! 
to  fuch  expreffions  as  may  be  met  with 
in  Scripture.  The  beauties,  therefore, 
which  we  are  to  look  for  in  thefe  fpeeches, 
are  not  of  a  poetical  nature,  nor  fo  pro- 
per to  fill  the  mind  with  fentiments  of 

ur,  as  with  thoughts  of  devotion. 
The  paflions  which  they  are  dcfigned  to 

•.iv  r  divine  love  and  religious 
fear.  *:-v.lar  beauty  of  the 

fpeeches  in  the  third  book,  confifts  in 
that  fhonnds  an;i  perfpicuity  of  ftile,  in 
which  s  couched  the  greatell 

myfteries  of  chriftianity,  and  drawn  to- 
gether, in  a  rei>'i!ar  fcheme,  the  whole 
difpenfation  of  Providence  with  refpecl; 
to  man.  He  his  reprefented  all  the  ab- 
iiru'e.doclrines  of  predefti nation,  free- 
will and  grace,  as  alfc  the  great  points 
of  incarnation  and  redemption,  which 
naturally  grow  up  in  a  poem  that  treats 
of  the  fall  of  man,  with  gieat  energy  of 
expreHion,  and  in  a  clearer  and  ftronger 
light  than  I  ever  met  with  in  any  other 
writer.  As  thefe  points  are  dry  in  them- 
felves  to  the  generality  of  readers,  the 
concife  and  clear  manner  in  which  h^ 
has  treated  them,  is  very  much  to  be 
admired,  as  is  likewife  that  particular 
art  which  lie  h^  made  life  of  in  the  in- 
terfperfmg  of  all  thole  graces  of  poetry, 

which 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


the  fubjeft  was  capable  of  re- 
coving. 

The  furvey  of  the  whole  creation,  nnd 
of  every  th:  Man  fitted  in  it,  is 

Z  prolpecl.  worthy  of  omnilcicnce ;  and 
as  much  above  that,  in  which  Virgil  has 
drawn  his  Jupiter,  as  the  chriltian  idea 
of  the  Supreme  Being  is  more  rational 
and  fublime  than  that  of  the  heathens. 
The  particular  objects  on  which  he  is 
defcribed  to  have  call  his  eye,  are  repic- 
fented  in  the  moft  beautiful  and  lively 
manner. 

Now  had  th*  Almighty  Father  from  above, 
From  the  pure  Empyrean  where  he  lits 
High  thron'd  above  all  height,  bent  down  his 

«XC» 

His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view. 
About  him  all  the  fancYuies  of  hcav'n 
Stood  thick  as  ftars,  and  from  his  fight  recciv'd 
Bratitude  paft  utt'rance:  on  his  right 
The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  fat, 
His  only  Son.     On  earth  he  firft  beheld 
Our  two  fir  ft  parents,  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  plac'd, 
Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love} 
Uninterrupied  joy,  unrivall'd  love, 
In  blifsful  folitude.     He  then  furvey 'd 
HclJ  and  the  gulph  between,  and  Satan  there 
Courting  thewall  of  heav'n  on  this  fide  night, 
In  the  dun  air  fublime  j  and  ready  now 
To  (loop  with  wearied  wings,  and  willing  feet 
On  the  bare  outfide  o/ this  world,  thatfeem'd 
Jirm  land  imkofoni'd  without  firmament  j 
Uncertain  xvhich,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 
Him  God  beholding  from  his  profpecl  high, 
Wherein  paft,  pVffent,  future,  he  brholds, 
Thus  to  his  only  Son  fare  feeing  fpakc, 

Satan's  approach  to  the  confines  of 
the  creation  is  finely  imaged  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fptech  which  immediate- 
ly follows.  The  effects  of  this  fneech 
in  the  blefled  fpirits,  and  in  the  divine 
Per fon  to  whom  it  was  addrefled,  cannot 
but  fill  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a 
ferret  pleafure  and  complacency. 

Thus  while  God  fpake,  ambrofial  fragrance 

fill'd 

AH  heav'n,  and  in  the  blefTed  fplrits  ele& 
Senfe  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffused. 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  feen 
Molt  glorious;  in  him  all  his  Father  (hone 
Subftantially  exprefs'd;  and  in  his  face 
Pivine  companion  vifibly  ajtpear'd, 
Lovcwithout  end,  and  without  meafure grace. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  of 
that  circumltancc,  wherein  the  whole 
holt  of  angels  are  reproier.ted  as  (land- 
ing mute  j  nor  (hew  how  proper  the  oc- 


cafion  was  to  produce  fuch  a  filrnce  in 
heaven.     The  clofe  of  this  divine  col- 
loquy, with  the  hymn  of  angel*  ::, 
lows  upon  it,  are  Co  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful and  poetical,  thru  I  (hould  iV 
bear  inlciting  the  whole  paflagr,  if  the 
bounds  of  my    paper  would  ^, 
leave. 

No  fooncr  had  th'  Almigh'yeeafed,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels  witli  a  ihout 
(  Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  f\\  cc  c 
A «  from  bleft  voices)  utt 'ring  joy,  heav'n  runjf 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hofannai  fill'd 
Th' eternal  region*}  &c.  &c.— 

Satan's  walk  upon  the  otitfide  of  the 
univerfe,  which  at  a  diibnce  aji; 
to  him  of  a  globular  form,  but,  upon  his 
nearer  approach,  looked  like  an  un- 
bounded plain,  is  natural  and  noble:  as 
his  roaming  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
creation  between  that  mafs  of  matter, 
which  was  wrought  into  a  world,  anJ 
that  (hapelefs  unformed  heap  of  mate- 
rials, which  (iill  lay  in  chaos  and  con- 
fufion,  ftrikes  the  imagination  with 
lomething  aftonifhingly  great  and  wild. 
I  have  before  fpokcn  of  the  lirnbo  of 
vanity,  which  the  poet  places  upon  tins 
ootermoft  furface  of  tha  vniverl'c,  and 
(hall  here  explain  myfclf  more  at  large 
on  that,  and  other  parts  of  the  poem, 
which  are  of  the  fame  (hadowy  nature. 

Ariftotle  obferves,  that  rhe  fable  ot" 
an  epic  poem  (hould  abound  in  circum- 
ftances  that  are  both  credible-  and  alto- 
nifhing;  or  as  the  French  critics  chule 
to  phrafe  it,  the  fable  fliould  be  fiile-1 
with  the  probable  and  the  maivellous. 
This  rule  is  as  fine  and  juft  as  any  in 
Arillotle's  whole  art  of  poetrv. 

If  the  fable  is  only  probable,  it  differs 
nothing  from  a  true'hiftory ;  if  it  is  only 
marvellous,  it  is  no  better  than  a  ro- 
mance. The  great  fecret  therefore  of 
heroic  poetrv  is  to  relate  fuch  circum- 
(tances  as  may  produce  in  the  reader  at 
the  fame  time  both  belief  and  altonilh- 
ment.  This  is  brought  to  pa!s  in  a  wcll- 
choien  fable,  by  the  account  of  fuch 
things  as  have  really  happened,  or 
at  leaft  of  fuch  things  as  have  hap- 
pened according  to  the  received  opinions 
of  mankind.  Milton's  fable  is  a  matter- 
piece  of  this  nature;  as  the  war  in  IUM- 
ven,  the  condition  of  the  fallen  an^rls, 
the  liate  of  innocence,  the  temptation 
of  the  ferpent,  and  the  fall  of  man, 
though  they  are  very  alioniihir.g  in  them- 
4  H  felves, 
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fdves,  are  not  only  credible,  but  aclual 
j'OiiHs  ot  faith. 

The  next  method  of  reconciling  mi- 
racles with  credibility,  is  by  a  happy  in- 
vention of  the  poet;  as  in  particular,  when 
lie  introduces  agents  of  a  fuperior  na- 
ture, who  are  capable  of  effecting  what 
is  wonderful,  ai  '  -A hat  is  not  to  be  met 
\vith  in  the  rourie  of  things. 

Ulyfies's  fli:1  rned  into  i  rock, 

and  yEneas's  fleet  into  a  flioal  of  water- 
nymphs,  though  they  are  very  iurprifmg 
accidents,  are  nevmheleis  probable  when 
we  are  told  that  they  were  the  gods  who 
thus  transformed  them.  It  is  this  kind- 
of  machinery  which  fills  the  poems  boih 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  with  fuch  cireum- 
Itances  as  are  wonderful  but  not  impof- 
iiole,  and  fo  faq;untly  produce  in  the 
reader  the  molt  pleafmg  paffion  that  can 
rife  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  ad- 
rniration.  If  there  be  any  inftance  in 
ihe/Eneid  liable  to  exception  upon  this 
Account,  it  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
boo'- ,  where  ^Encas  is  repreleni 
tearing  x;p  the  myrtle  thut  dropped 
blood.  To  qualify  this  wonderful  cir- 
cumftancc,  Polydorus  ttlls  a  ftory  from 
•he  myrtle,  that  the  barba- 
rous inhabitants  of  the  country  having 

,1  him  with  fpears  and  arrows,  the 
wood  which  was  left  in  his  body  took 
root  in  his  wounds,  and  gave  birth  to 
that  bleeding  tree.  This  circumftance 
to  have  the  marvellous  witl  o;;t 
the  probable,  becaule  it  is  repiefented 
as  proceeding  from  natural  caufes,  with- 
out the  interpofition  of  any  god,  or  other 
fupernatural  powtr  capable^of  produc- 
ing it.  The  fpears  and  arrows  grow 
of  themfelves  without  fo  much  as  the 
modern  hJp  of  inchantment.  If  we 
look  into  the  ficlion  of  Milton's  fable,, 
though  we  find  it  full  of  iurprifmg  in- 
cjdents,  thty  are  generally  Kneed  to  our 
notions  of  the  things  and  perfons  de- 
fcribed,  and  tempered  with  a  due  mea- 
fure  of  probability.  I  muft  only  make 
an  exception  to  the  limbo  of  vanity, 
with  his  cpifode  of  Sin  and  Death,  and 
fome  of  his  imaginary  perfons  in  his 
Tiipfe  paffages  are  aftonifhing, 
.lible;  the  reader  cannot  fo. 
far  impoie  upon  himielf  as  to  fee  a  pof- 
fjbility  in  them;  they  are  the  defcription 
of  dreams  and  (hadows,  not  of  things 
or  penons.  I  know  that  snany  critics 

rpon  the  (lories  of  Circe,  Poly- 
pheme,  the  Sirens,  r.ay  the  whole  Odyf- 
fty  and  Iliad,  to  be  allegories  j  but  al- 


lowing  this  to  be  true,  they  are  fablest 
which  considering  tlie  opinions  of  i 
kind  that  prevailed  in  the  age  of  the 
poet,  might  poiTiMy  have  been  accouU 
ing  to  the  letter.  The  perfons  are  iuch 
as  might  have  ailed  what  is  afcribed  to 
them,  as  the  cjrcumftances  in  which  they 
.relented  might  poflibly  have  been 
truths  and  realities.  This  appearance 
of  probability  is  fo  abio'uttly  requifite 
in  the  greater  kinds  of  pin  try,  that  Ari- 
ftotle  obiej  ves  the  ancient  tragic  writers 
made  ufe  of  the  names  of  furh  great  men 
as  had  actually  lived  '.n  the  world,  though 
the  tragedy  proceeded  upon  adventures 
they  were  never  engaged  in,  on  pin  pole 
.-.M  more  credible.  In 
a  word,  belides  the  hidden  me.  ring  of 
.  allegory,  the  plain  1-teral  fenfe 
probable.  The  rtory 
flioukl  be  fuch  as  an  oil'  :i  may 

acquiefce  in,   wl;.  .noial, 

or  political   truth  may  be  difcovered  in 
it  by  n:cn  of  greater  penetration. 

Satan,  after  having  iong  wandered 
upon,  the  fur  face,  or  outmoft  wall  of  the 
univerfe,  difcovers  at  la(t  a  wide  gap  in 
it,  which  led  into  the  creation,  and  is 
defchbed  as  the  opening  through  which 
the  angels  pafs  to  and  fro  into  the  lower 
world,  upon  their  errands  to  mankind. 
His  fitting  upon  the  brink  of  this  p 
and  taking  a  iurvey  of  the  whcne  face 
of  nature  that  appeared  to  him  new  and 
(rcfh  in  all  it's  beauties,  with  the  firnile 
illujftrating  this  circumltancR,  fills  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  as  furprifmg 
and  glorious  an  idea  as  any  that  arifes 
in  tiw  whole  poem.  He  looks  down 
into  that  valt  hollow  of  the  univerfe 
with  the  tye,  or,  as  Milton  calls  it  in 
his  firil  book,  with  the  ken  of  an  angel. 
He  furveys  sll  the  wonders  in  this  im- 
menfe  amphitheatre  that  lie  between 
both  the  poles  of  heaven,  and  takes  in  at 
one  view  the  whole  round  of  the  crea- 
tion. 

His  flight  between  the  feveral  worlds 
that  fhined  on  every  fide  of  him,  with 
the  particular  defcription  of  the  fun,  are 
fet  forth  in  all  the  \vantonnefs  of  a  luxu- 
riant imagination.  His  fliape,  fpeech, 
and  behaviour,  upon  his  transforming 
himfelf  iutoan  angel  of  light,  are  touched 
with  exquilite  beauty.  The  poet's  thought 
of  directing  Satan  to  ihe  fun,  which  in 
the  vulgar  opinion  cf  mankind  is  the 
moft  confpicuous  part  tof  the  creation, 
and  the  placing  in  it  an  angel,  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  very  finely  contrived,  and  thV 

more 
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more  adjufted  to 

a  s  i  c  v.  , 

molt   l  ofophers,    tin: 

orh  had  it': 

M:H.     In  the  an- 
•.vhicli   this   angel   returns   to   the 

»  -re  is  fuel i 
coining  maielly  a 

to  ;i  fu  peri  or  being.     The  part  of  it  in 
which  't-nt  at 

the  creation,  is  va  y  noble  in  itlelf,  and 
not  only  proper  where  it  is  introduced, 
hut   ivquilite  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
what  follows  in  the  fevcnth  hook. 
1  faw  when  at  his  word  the  fortnlefs  mnfs, 
This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap: 
Confufion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  rul'd.ftood  vaft  infinitude  conhVd  j 
Till  athisfecond  bidding  darknels  fled, 
Light  ihone,  &c. 

In  the  following  part  of  the  fpcech  he 


" 
employed  • 

the  globe  whole  hither  fni« 

with  ; 

. 

That  phc<-  is  earth,  the  feat  of  man,  that  luhc 

His  d  -N  , 


I  irmft   not  conclude  my 
Upon  ; 
wilho!, 

complaint  of  Milton  with  which  it  > 
and    which    certainly    ddeivcs     :1,    the 
praifcstlnt  have  been  given  it;  though, 
as  I  have  before  hinted,   it   m;iv  i 
be  looked  on  as  an  excrefcu: 
an  eflential  part  of  the  poem. 
obfervation  might    be    applied  to 
beautiful  digreflioxi  upon  hypocriiy  in 
the  fame  book..  L 
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D  R  Y  P  E  N  . 


M*.  SPECTATOR, 

IF'you  ever  read  a  letter  which  is  fent 
with  the  morepleafure  for  the  reality 
of  it's  complaints,  this  may  have  reafon 
to  hope  for  a  favourable  acceptance; 
and  if  time  be  the  moft  irretrievable  lofs, 
the  regrets  which  follow  will  be  thought, 
I  hope,  the  molt  juftifiable.  The  re- 
gaining of  my  liberty  from  a  long  ftate 
of  indolence  and  inactivity,  and  the  de- 
fire  of  refilling  the  farther  incroachment 
of  idlenefs,  make  me  apply  to  you ;  and 
the  uneafinefs  with  which  I  recollect  the 
part  years,  and  the  apprehenfions  with 
which  I  expe6l  the  future,  foon  deter- 
mine me  to  it.  Idlenefs  is  fo  general  a 
diftcmper,  that  I  cannot  but  imagine  a 
Speculation  on  this  fubjecl  will  be  of 
univcrfal  ufe.  There  is  hardly  any  one 
perfon  without  fome  allay  of  it;  and 
thoufands  befides  myfelf  fpend  more 
time  in  an  idle  uncertainty  which  to  be- 
gin firft  of  two  affairs,  than  would  have 
been  fufficient  to  have  ended  them  both. 
The  occafion  of  this  teems  to  be  the 
want  of  fome  necefiary  employment,  to 
put  the  fpirits  in  motion,  and  awaken 
'  th«ra  out  of  their  lethargy ;  if  I  had  kfs 


leifure,  I  fliould  have  more;  for  I  mould 
then  find  my  lime  diftinguimed  into  por- 
tions, fume  for  bufmefs,  and  othcj 
the  indulging  of  pleafures :  but  now  one 
face  of  indolence  overfpreads  the  v. 
and  I  have  no  land- mark  to  dire.' 
fclf  by.    Were  one's  time  a  little  . 
ened  by  bufinefs,  like  water  inck 
it's  banks,  it  would  have  fome  d 
mined  courfe;  but  unlefs  it  be  put  ir.to 
fome  channel,  it  has  no  current,  bin  In- 
comes a  deluge  without  either  ufe  or 
motion. 

When  Scanderbeg  prince  of  Epirus 
was  dead,  the  Turks,  who  had  but  • 
often  felt  the  force  of  his  arm   in   the        k 
battles  he  had  won  from  them,  im? 
that  by  wearing  a  piece  of  his   ' 
near  their  lu-arv,    they   fnould   be  ani- 
mated with  a  vi-our  and  force  like  t  > 
that  which   infpired  him  \\! 
As   I  am  like   to   be   but 
whilll  I  live,  I  am  relblvcd  to  d 
good  I  cai  ufe;  and  li: 

accordingly  prctered  my  bones' to  be 
poled  of  in  this  manner  foi  .  .  r" 

my  conn .: 

too  exorbitant  R  degree  of  fire.     Au 
4  II  * 
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fox-huntrrs,  upon  wearing  me,  would 
in  a  fhort  time  be  brought  to  endure 
their  beds  in  a  morning,  and  perhaps 
even  quit  them  with  regret  at  ten :  inftead 
of  hurrying  away  to  teaze  a  poor  animal, 
and  run  away  from  their  own  thoughts, 
a  chair  or  a  chariot  would  be  thought 
the  molt  defirable  means  of  perform- 
ing a  rrmove  from  one  place  to  another. 
1  fhould  be  a  cure  for  the  unnatural 
flcfire  of  John  Trot  for  dancing,  and  a 
Specific  to  leflen  the  inclination  Mrs. 
Fidget  has  to  motion,  and  caufc  her  al- 
ways to  give  her  approbation  to  the  pre- 
fent  place  (he  is  in.  In  fine,  no  Egyp- 
tian mummy  was  ever  half  fo  ufeful  in 
phyfic,  as  I  ihould  be  to  thefe  feverim 
conftitutions,  to  reprefs  the  violent  fal- 
lies  of  youth,  and  give  each  action  it's 
proper  weight  and  repofe. 

I  can  (title  any  violent  inclination,  and 
oppole  a  torrent  of  anger,  or  the  loli- 
cjtations  of  revenge,  with  fuccefs.  But 
indolence  is  a  flream  which  flows  flowly 
on,  but  yet  undermines  the  foundation 
of  every  virtue.  A  vice  of  a  more 
lively  nature  were  a  more  defirable  tyrant 
tlian  this  ruft  of  the  mind,  which  gives  a 
tincture  of  it's  nature  to  every  action  of 
one's  life.  It  were  as  little  hazard  to 
be  tuft  in  a  dorm,  as  to  lie  thus  perpe- 
tually becaltned  :  and  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pole  to  have  within  one  the  feeds  of  a 
thoufand  good  qualities,  if  we  want  the 
vigour  and  refolution  neceflary  for  the 
exerting  them.  Death  brings  all  perfons 
back,  to  an  equality  ;  and  this  image  of 
it,  this  (lumber  of  the  mind,  leaves  no 
difference  between  the  greateft  genius 
and  the  meancft  understanding :  a  fa- 
culty of  doing  things  remarkably  praife- 
xvorthy  thus  concealed,  is  of  no  more 
uie  to  the  owner,  than  a  heap  of  gold 
to  the  man  who  dares  not  ufe  it. 

To-morrow  is  ftill  the  fatal  time 
\vhcn  all  is  to  be  rectified  :  to-morrow 
comes,  it  goes,  and  ftill  I  pleafe  myfelf 
with  the  fhadow, whillt  I  lofe  the  reality; 
unmindful  that  the  prefent  time  alone 
is  ours,  the  future  is  yet  unborn,  and 
the  pad:  is  cleml,  and  can  only  live,  as 
"parents  in  their  children,  in  the  actions 
it  has  produced. 

The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be 

computed  by  the  number  of  years,  but 

ufe  that  has  been  made  of  it; 

thus  it  is  not  the  extent  of  ground,  but 

Jy  lent  which  gives  the  value  to 


the  eftate.  Wretched  and  thoughtlcft 
creatures,  in  the  only  place  where  co- 
vetoufnefs  were  a  virtue  we  turn  prodi- 
gals! Nothing  lies  upon  our  hands  with 
luch  uneafmefs,  nor  has  there  been  fo 
many  devices  for  any  one  thing,  as  to 
make  it  (Tide  away  imperceptibly  and  to 
no  purpofe.  A  milling  mall  be  hoard- 
ed up  with  care,  whillt  that  which  is 
above  the  price  of  an  eftate  is  flun$ 
away  with  difregard  and  contempt. 
There  is  nothing  now-a-days  fo  much 
avoided,  as  a  felicitous  improvement  of 
every  part  of  time;  it  is  a  report  mull 
be  ihunned  as  one  tenders  the  name  of 
a  wit  and  a  fine  genius,  and  as  one  fears 
the  dreadful  character  of  a  laborious 
plodder  i  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
greatell  wits  any  age  has  produced 
thought  far  otherwife ;  for  who  can 
think  either  Socrates  or  Demolthenes 
loft  any  reputation,  by  their  continual 
pains  both  in  overcoming  the  defects  and 
improving  the  gifts  of  nature  ?  All  aie 
acquainted  with  the  labour  and  afliduity 
with  which  Tully  acquired  his  elo- 
quence. Seneca,  in  his  letters  to  Lu« 
cilius,  afiures  him,  there  was  not  a  day 
in  which  he  did  not  either  write  fome- 
thing,  or  read  and  epitomize  fome  good 
author;  and  I  remember  Pliny  in  one  of 
his  letters,  where  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  various  methods  he  ufed  to  fill  up 
every  vacancy  of  time,  after  feveral  em- 
ployments which  he  enumerates ;  '  Some- 
4  times/  fays  he,  *  I  hunt;  but  even 
'  then  I  carry  with  me  a  pocket-book, 
'  that  whillt  my  fei  vants  are  bufied  in, 
1  difpofmg  of  the  nets  and  other  mat- 
'  ters,  I  may  be  employed  in  foraething 
'  that  may  be  ufeful  to  me  in  ihidies; 
'  and  that  if  I  mifs  of  my  game,  I  may 
'  at  the  leaft  bring  home  foque  of  my 
'  own  thoughts  with  me,  and  not  have 
'  the  mortification  of  having  caught  no- 
'  thing  all  day/ 

Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  how  many  e*am,- 
ples  I  recal  to  mind,  and  what  argu- 
ments I  ufe  with  myfelf,  to  regain  my 
liberty:  but  as  I  am  afraid  it  is  no  or- 
dinary perfuafion  that  will  be  of  fervice, 
I  mail  expect  your  thoughts  on  this 
fubject,  with  the  greateft  impatience, 
eipecially  fmce  the  good  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  me  alone,  but  will  be  of  uni- 
vcrlal  ufe.  For  there  is  no  hopes  of 
amendment  where  men  are  pleafed  with 
their  ruin,  and  whilft  they  think  lazinefa 
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is  a  itcfiraMe  elnnftcr:   whether  it  be 
that  they  like  the   I  or  that  they 


be  able  to  do  that  without  labour  and 
application,  which  others  attain  to  but 
with  the  greateft  diligence.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  obliged  humble  fen-ant, 
SAMUEL  SLACK. 


CLYTANDER  TO  CI.FOKE. 
MADAM, 


fi cullies  thole  about    • 

to  furmoiu.;  '  thofe 

qualificvtioni  you  rx|'(l4  m  l.m 
pretends  to  the  ! 
dam,  your  molt  humble  lei-. 
Z  CLYTANDER. 


N°CCCXVII.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  4, 


•  rRCCIl  CONSUMIRt  WATI. 

HOR.  £r.  n.   LIB,  i. 


SOUS   TO   DRINK   AND   ZAT. 


Jl  UGUSTUS,  a  few  moments  be. 
Jt\  fore  his  death,  aflced  his  friends 
who  flood  about  him,  if  they  thought 
he  had  afted  his  part  well;  and  upon 
receiving  fuch  an  anfwer  as  was  due  to 
his  extraordinary  merit—'  Let  me  then  ,* 
lie,  *  go  off  the  ftage  with  your 
1  apphtufe ;'  ufing  the  expreflion  with 
which  the  Roman  a&ors  made  their  exit 
at  the  conclulion  of  a  dramatic  piece. 
I  could  wirti  that  men,  while  they  are 
in  health,  would  confider  well  the  na- 
ture of  the  part  they  are  engaged  in, 
and  what  figure  it  will  make  in  the 
minds  of  thole  thev  leave  behind  them : 
whether  it  was  worth  coming  into  the 
world  for;  whether  it  be  fuitable  to  a 
reafonable  being;  in  fhort,  whether  it 
appears  graceful  in  this  life,  or  will  turn 
to  an  advantage  in  the  next.  Let  the 
fycophant,  or  buffoon,  the  fatirili,  or 
the  good  companion,  confider  with  him- 
felf,  when  his  body  mall  be  laid  in  the 
grave,  and  his  foul  pafs  into  another 
itatc  of  exiftence,  how  much  it  would 
redound  to  his  praife  to  have  it  laid  of 
him,  that  no  man  in  England  eat  bet- 
ter, that  he  had  an  admirable  talent  at 
turning  his  friends  into  ridicule,  that 
nobody  outdid  him  at  an  ill-natured 
jell,  or  that  he  never  went  to  bed  before 
he  had  dilpatched  his  third  bottle. 
Thefc  are,  however,  very  common  fu- 
neral orations,  and  eulogi urns  on  deceaf- 
eJ  perfons  who  have  aftcd  among  man- 
kind with  fome  figure  and  reputation. 

But  if  we  look  into  the  bulk  of  our 
fpccics,  they  arc  fxich  as  are  rot  likely 
to  be  remembered  a  moment  after  xheir 
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difappearance.   They  leave  licliim? 
no  traces  of  their  exiltencc,  but  ai 
gotten  as  though  they  had  nev«  i 
They  are  neither  wanted  by  the  poor, 
regretted  by  the  rich,  nor  celebrated  by 
the  learned.     They  are  neither  miflid 
in  the  commonwealth,  nor  lamented  by 
private  perfons.     Their  actions  arc  of 
no  iignificancy  to  mankind,  and  might 
have   been   performed  by  cvc-jtures>  of 
much  lets  dignity  than  thole  who  are 
diliinguilhed  by  the  faculty  of  reaibn. 
An  eminent  French  author  fpeaks  fome- 
where   to  the  following  purpofe  :    '  I 
have  often  fecn   from  my  chamber- 
window  two  noble  creatures,  both  of 
them  of  an  creel  countenance,  and  en- 
dowed with  reafon.     Thefe  two  in- 
tellectual beings  are  employed  from 
morning  to  night,    in  rubbing  t\\\> 
fmooth  (tones  upon  one  another;  that 
is,  as  the  vulgar  phrafe  it,  in  poiifli- 
ing  marble.' 

My  friend,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a<; 
we  were  fitting  in  the  club  lalt  night, 
gave  us  an  account  of  a  fober  citizen, 
who  died  a  few  days  Hnce.  This  hoi  cit 
man  being  of  greater  confequence  in  his 
own  thoughts,  than  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  had  for  fome  years  palt  kept  3 
journal  of  hit  life.  Sir  Andrew  mewed 
us  one  week  of  it.  Since  the  occur- 
rences let  down  in  it  mark  out  fuch  a 
road  of  nftion  as  that  I  have  been  1  peak- 
ing of,  I  fhall  prefent  my  reader  with 
a  faithful  copy  of  it ;  after  having  firlt 
informed  him,  that  the  deceafed  \ 
had  in  his  youth  been  bud  to  • 
but  finding  himftlf  not  io  well  turned 

for 
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for  luifinefs,  lie  had  for  feveral  years 
hli  part  lived  altogether  upon  a  mode- 
i'ai>;  annuity. 

MONDAY,  eight  of  the  clock.  I 
put  on  my  cloaths,  and  walked  into  the 
parlour. 

Nine. of  the  clock  ditto.  Tied  my 
knee- ilrings,  and  wafhed  my  hands. 
.  Hours  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve. 
Smoaked  three  pipes  of  Virginia.  Read 
the  Supplement  and  Diily  Couiant. 
Things  go  ill  in  the  north.  Mr.  Nif- 
by's  opinion  thereupon. 

One  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Chid  Ralph  for  miflaying  my  tobacco- 
box. 

Two  of  the  clock.  Sat  down  to 
dinner.  Mem.  Too  many  plumbs, 
and  no  fuet. 

From  three  to  four.  Took  my  af- 
ternoon's nap. 

From  four  to  fix.  Walked  into  the 
fields,  Wind,  S.S.K. 

From  fix  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr. 
Nitby's  opinion  about  the  peace. 

Ten  of  the  clock.  Went  to  bed,  flept 
found. 

TUESDAY,  being  holiday,  eight  of 
the  clock.  Rofe  as  ufual. 

Nine  of  the  clock.  Wafhed  hands 
and  face,  fliaved,  put  on  my  double- 
foaled  flioes. 

Ten,  eleven,  twelve.  'Took  a  walk 
to  Illington. 

One.  Took  a  pot  of  mother  Cob's 
mild. 

Between  two  and  three.  Returned, 
dined  on  a  knuckle  of  veal  and  bacon. 
Meui.  Sprouts  wanting. 

Three.     Nap  as  ufual. 

From  four  to  fix.  Coffee-houfe. 
Read  the  news.  A  difh  of  twill.  Grand 
vifier  ilrangled. 

From  fix  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr. 
Nifty's  account  of  the  great  Turk. 

Ten.  Dream  of 'the  grand  vifier. 
Broken  (Lep. 

WEDNESDAY,  eight  of  the  clock. 
Tongue  of  my  (hoe- buckle  broke. 
Hands  but  not  face. 

Nine.  Paid  off  the  butcher's  bill. 
J^Icm.  To  be  allowed  for  the  laft  leg  of 
mutton. 

Ten,  eleven.  At  the  coffee-houfe. 
More  work  in  the  north.  Stranger  in 
a  black  wig  ufkid  me  how  flocks  went. 


From  twelve  to  one.  Walked  in  the 
fields.  Wind  to  the  fouth. 

From  one  to  two.  Smoaked  a  pipe 
and  an  half. 

Two.     Dined   as  ufual.     Stomach 

good. 

Three.  Nap  broke  by  the  falling  of 
a  pewter  difh.  Mem.  Cook -maid  in 
love,  and  grown  carelefs. 

From  four  to  fix.  At  the  coffee- 
houfe.  Advice  from  Smyrna,  that  the 
grand  vllier  was  fir  ft  of  all  ftrangled, 
and  afterwards  beheaded. 

Sixof  the  clock  in  the  evening.  Was 
half  an  hour  in  the  chib  before  any  body 
eife  came.  Mr.  Niiby  of  opinion  that 
the  grand  vifier  was  not  Ilrangled  the 
fixth  inllant. 

Ten  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Slept 
without  waking  until  nine  next  morn- 
ing. 

THURSDAY,  nine  of  the  clock. 
Staid  within  until  two  of  the  clock  for 
Sir  Timothy  j  who  did  not  bring  me 
my  annuity  according  to  his  pro:; 

Two  in  the  afternoon.  Sat  down  to 
dinner.  Lofs  of  appetite.  Small-beer 
four.  Beef  over- corned. 

Three.     Could  not  take  my  nap. 

Four  and  five.  Gave  Ralph  a  box 
on  the  eai\  Turned  off  my  cook- maid. 
Sent  a  merTenger  to  Sir  Timothy.  Mem. 
I  did  not  go  to  the  club  to-night.  Went 
to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 

FRIDAY.  Faffed  the  morning  in 
meditation  upon  Sir  Timothy,  who  was 
with  me  a  quarter  before  twelve. 

Twelve  of  the  clock.  Bought  a  new 
head  to  my. cane*  and  a  tongue  to  my 
buckle.  Drank  a  glafs  of  purl  to  re- 
cover appetite.  • 

Two  and  three.  Dined  and  flept 
well. 

From  four  to  fix.  Went  to  the  cof- 
fee-houfe. Met  Mr.  Nlfby  there. 
Smoaked  feveral  pipes.  Mr.  Nifoy  of 
opinion  that  laced  coffee  is  bad  for  the 
head. 

Six  of  the  clock.  At  the  club"  as 
fteward.  Sat  late. 

Twelve  of  the  clock.  Went  to  bed, 
dreamt  that  I  drank  fmall-beer  with  f.he 
grand  vifier. 

SATURDAY.  Waked  at  eleven, 
walked  in  the  fields,  wind  N.  E. 


Twelve. 


Caught  in  a  fhower. 


One. 
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One%  in    the   afterr 

>.     Mr.  Nilby   dined  with  me. 
Firlt    courfe,    n» 

ck,  with  a  bottle  of  IJroo!-. 

Three  of  the  clock.     Overflept  niv- 
felf. 

\Vnt  to   the  club.     JL 
.  illcn  into  a  gutter.      G 
&C. 

I  queftion  not  but  the  reader  will  be 
furpril 

,  fo  much  care  or 

• 

,   if  wu   look  into 
• 

.:  mo  A 
of  their  ho- 

impor  .  drinking, 

anil  H  ;  pule  .l,:it  a 

nun  ID(HS  his  time,  who  is  not  engaged 
in  public  affairs,  or  in  an  illuilnous 


K«in 


On  the 


would, 

of  fin; 

time.     This    kind  of 

•Celine  them  to  conll.. 
i  ioufiv  what  they  are  about.      O>> 
would  rtctify  the  omifliions  of  another, 
and  make  ;i  man  •  -hole  indif- 

idtions,  which.  .y  aj-e 

eutily  forgotten,  mult 
cc  anied  ior. 

1. 


CCCXVIIL    WEDNESDAY,    MARCH  5. 

•  "-NON   OMNIA  VOSSUMU8  OMNES. 

VlRG,  ECL.   VIII.    VER.   63. 

WITH   DIFFERENT   TALENTS   FORM'c,    WE   VARIOUSLY   EXCEL* 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

A  Certain  vice  which  you  have  late- 
ly attacked,  has  not  yet  been  con- 
L>  growing  fo  deep  in 

.rt "of  man,  thit  the  attestation 
o\itlives  the  practice  of  it.  You  mull 
have  oblerved  that  men  who  have  been 
bred  ir.  arnis  preferve  to  the  moft  ex- 
treme and  feeble  old  age  a  certain  dar- 
ing in  their  afpecl :  in  like  manner, 
they  who  have  pa  fled  their  time  in  gal- 
lantry and  adventure,  keep  up,  as  well 
ds  they  can,  the  appeal ance  of  it,  and 

I  petulant  inclination  to  their  lad 
moments.  Let  this  ferve  for  a  preface 
to  a  relation  I  am  going  to  give  you  of 
an  old  beau  in  town,  tlv.it  has  not  only, 
been  amorous,  and  a  follower  .of  wo- 
men in  general,  hut  allb,  in  fpite  of 
the  admonition  of  grey  hairs,  been 
from  his  iixty-third  year  to  his  prefent 
Seventieth,  in  an  actual  puriuit  of  a 
young  lady,  the  wife  of  his  friend,  and 
a  man  of  merit.  The  gay  old  Efcalus 
has  wit,  good  heath,  anJ  is  perfeclly  . 
well- bred j  but  from  the  fafhion  and 


manners  of  the  court  when  he  wns  in 
his  bloom,  has  fvich  a  natural  tendency 
to  amorous  adventure,  that  he  t' 
it  would  be  an   endlrfs  repronch  to  him 
to  make  no  ule  of  a  familiarhy  he  was 
allowed  at  a  gentleman's  houie,  whole 
good- humour  and    confidence  e:-. 
his  wife  to   the   addreflls   of  any  who 
mould  take  it  in  their  hea.i  to  do  him 
the  good  office.     It  is  not  impofllble 
that  Efcalus  might  alfo  relent  that  the 
hufbancl  was   particularly  negligent  of 
him;    and   though  he  gave  many  ir.ri- 
mations  of  a  palfion  towards   the  wife, 
the  hulband  either  did  not  fee  them,  or 
put  him  to  the  contempt  of  > 
them.     In  the  mean  time  Ifabe!: 
lb  \ve  fhall  call  our  heroine,   I  <w  his 
paflion,  and  rejoiced  in  it  as  a  founda- 
tion for  much  diveriion,  ard  an  oppoiv 
tunity  of  indulging  herielf  in  th. 
delight  of  being  admii 
and  flattered,  \vith   no  ill  conltquence 
to  her  reputation.     This  ! 
free  and  dilengaged  behaviour,  ever  in 
good- humour,  luch  as  is  tlir  iir 

inuuccoce 
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innocence  with  thofe  who  are  innocent, 
and  ;in  enrouragement  to  vice  with  thofe 
who  are  abandoned.  From  this  kind 
of  carriage,  and  an  apparent  approba- 
tion of  his  gallantry,  Efcalus  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  laving  amorous 
epiftles  in  her  way,  of  fixing  his  eyes 
•attentively  upon  her  action,  of  perform- 
ing a  thoufand  little  offices  which  are 
neglected  by  the  unconcerned,  but  are 
i'o  many  approaches  towards  happinefs 
with  the  enamoured.  It  was  now,  as 
is  above  hinted,  almoft  the  end  of  the 
•h  year  of  his  paifion,  when  Ef- 
calus  from  general  terms,  and  the  am- 
is reflect  which  criminal  lovers 
retain  in  their  addreflTes,  began  to  be- 
wail that  his  pafiion  grew  too  violent 
for  him  to  anl'wer  any  longer  for  his 
behaviour  towards  her ;  and  that  he 
hoped  (he  would  have  coniideration  for 
his  lo'.ig  and  patient  refpect,  to  excufe 
the  motions  of  a  heart  now  no  longer 
under  the  direction  of  the  unhappy 
owner  of  it.  Such  for  feme  months 
had  been  the  language,  of  Elcalus,  both 
in  his  talk  and  his  letters  to  Ifabelia; 
\vlio  returned  all  the  prof u (ion  of  kind 
tilings  which  had  been  the  collection  of 
hay  years  with — '  I  mult  not  hear  you; 
'  you  will  make  me  forget  that  you  are 
ntleroan;  I  would  not  willingly 
'  lole  you  as  a  friend  ;'  and  the  like  ex- 
pveflions,  which  the  ikiilul  interpret  to 
their  own  advantage,  as  well  knowing 
that  a  feeble  denial  is  a  mode  ft  aiTVnt.  I 
Jhould  have  told  you,  that  Ifabella, 
curing  the  whole  progreis  of  this  amour, 
communicated  it  to  her  hufband  ;  and 
that  an  account  of  Efcalus's  love  was 
their  ufual  entertainment  after  half  a 
clay's  ablence  :  Ifabella,  therefore,  upon 
her  lover's  late  more  open  aflaults,  with 
u  i'mile  told  her  huiband  Hie  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  but  that  his  fate  was 
HOW  come  to  a  crifis.  After  fhe  had 
explained  lierfelf  a  little  farther,  with 
her  huiband '«  approbation  (he  proceeded 
in  the  following  manner.  The  next 
time  that  Efcalus  was  alone  with  her, 
and  repeated  his  importunity,  the  crafty 
Jfabella  looked  on  her  fan  with  an  air 
of  great  attention,  as  confidering  of 
what  importance  fuch  a  fccret  was  to 
her;  and  upon  the  repetition  of  a  warm 
expreffion,  (lie  looked  at  him  with  an 
eye  of  fondnefs,  and  told  him  he  was 
patt  that  time  of  life,  which  could  make 
her  fear  he  would  boaft  of  a  lady's  fa- 
vour j  then  turned  away  her  head,  with 


a  very  well-acted  confufion,  which  fa- 
voured  the  elcape  of  the  aged  Efcalus. 
This  adventure  was  matter  of  great 
pleafantry  to  Ilabella  and  her  fpoufej 
and  they  had  enjoyed  it  two  days  before 
Efcalus  could  recollect  himfelf  enough 
to  form  the  following  letter. 


TT7HAT  happened  the  other  day, 
gives  me  a  lively  image  of  the  in- 
confiltence  of  human  paflions  and  in- 
clinations. We  purfue  what  we  are 
denied,  and  place  our  affections  on  what 
is  ablent,  though  we  neglected  it  when 
prefent.  As  long  as  you  refufe'd  my 
love,  your  refufal  did  fo  ftrongly  excite 
my  paflion,  that  I  had  not  once  the  lei- 
fure  to  think  of  recalling  my  reafon  to 
aid  me  againft  the  defign  upon  your* 
virtue.  But  when  that  virtue  began  to 
comply  in  my  favour,  my  reafon  made 
an  effort  over  my  love,  and  let  me  fee 
the  bafenefs  of  my  behaviour  in  at- 
tempting a  woman  of  honour.  I  own  to 
you,  it  was  not  without  the  moft  violent 
ftruggle,  that  I  gained  this  victory  over 
myfelf ;  nav,  I  will  confefs  my  fhamc* 
and  acknowledge  I  could  not  have  pre- 
vailed but  by  flight.  However,  Ma. 
d.am,  I  beg  that  you  will  believe  a  mo- 
ment's weaknefs  has  not  deftroyed  the 
efteem  I  had  for  you,  which  was  con- 
firmed bv  fo  many  years  of  obltinatc 
virtue.  You  have  reafon  to  rejoice  that 
this  did  not  happen  within  the  obferva- 
tion  of  one  of  the  young  fellows,  who 
would  have  expo  fed  your  weaknefs,  and 
gloried  in  his  own  brutifh  inclinations. 
I  am,  Madam,  your  moll  devoted  hum* 
ble  fervant. 

Ifabella,  with  the  help  of  her  huf. 
band,  returned  the  following  nnfwer. 

SIR, 

T  Cannot  but  account  myfelf  a  very 
happy  woman,  in  having  a  man  for 
a  lover  that  can  write  fo  well,  and  give 
fo  good  a  turn  to  a  difappointment. 
Another  excellence  you  have  above  all 
other  pretenders  I  ever  heard  of,  on 
occafions  where  the  moft  reafonable  men 
lole  all  their  reafon,  you  have  your*s 
moft  powerful.  We  have  each  of  us 
to  thank  our  genius  that  the  paflion  of 
one  abated  in  proportion  as  that  of  the 
other  grew  violent.  Does  it  not  yet 
come  into  your  head,  to  imagine  that 
I  knew  my  compliance  was  the  greateft 

cruelty 
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cruelty  I  could    be  guilty  of  towards 

you  >  In  return  foi  your  Ion 

fill  paliion,  I  mult    l«-t   NUM  k  n«. 

•  oU   enough   to  become  a  little 


more 

I 


N'CCCXIX.     THURSDAY,   MARCH   6. 

QJJ9  TEHIAM   VULTUI   MUTANTEM   TROTf  A    KOPO? 

HOR.  tr.  i.  MB.  i.  vi 


WHAT  CHAIN   CAN   HOLD   THIS  VARYING   rtOTEUS 


C  a  £  r  c  u  . 


I  Have  endeavoured  in  the  courfe  of 
my  papers  to  do  juftice  to  the  age, 
and  luivc  taken  care  as  much  as  po/Iiole 
to  keep  myfelf  a  neuter  between   both 
fexes.     1  have  neither  loured  the 
cv>:  of  compliance,  nor  the  men  . 
pirtMlity;  hut  notwithstanding  tin. 
integrity  with  which    I  have  at1 
this  particular,  1  And  raylclf  ttxcil  with 
an   incl'iut;on   to  favour  ray  own   half 
of  the  fpecies.     Whether  it  be  that  the 
women  afford  a  more  fruitful  field  for 
fpeculation,  or  whether  tlu-y  run  more 
ii)  my  lic:;.l  tlian  the  men,  I  cannot  tell, 
mall  let  down  the  charge  as  it  is 
laid  agiiiuft  ine  in  the  following  Liter. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

T  Always  make  one  among  a  company 
of  young  females,  who  peruie  your 
fpeculations  every  morning.  I  am  at 
prefent  commilTioned  by  our  whole  af- 
lembly,  to  let  you  know,  that  we  fear 
you  arc  a  little  inclined  to  bc-partial  to- 
wards your  own  lex.  We  mud  bow- 
ever  acknowledge,  with  ajl  due  grati- 
tviJe,  that  in  fome  cafes  you  have  given 
MS  our  revenge  on  die  men,  and  done 
us  juftice.  We  could  not  eafily  have 
i  you  feveral  rtrokes  in  the  dil- 
fecYion  of  the  coquette's  heart,  if  you  had 
not  much  about  the  fame  time  made  a 
lacrifice  to  us  of  a  beau's  fcull. 

You  may  further,  Sir,  pleafe  to  re- 
member, that  not  long  finer  you  attack- 
ed our  hoods  and  commodes  in  fuch 
:,  as,  to  u  fey  our  own  expreflTion, 
nude  very  many  of  us  afliamed  to  ihew 
our  heads.  We  mult,  therefore,  beg 
leave  to  reprefent  to  you,  that  we  are  in 
hopes,  if  you  would  pleafe  to  make  a 
due  inquiry,  the  nv.-n  in  all  ages  would 
be  found  to  have  been  little  lei's  whin.fi- 
cal  in  adorning  that  part,  than  ourfclvcs. 
The  different  forms  of  tl 


ther  with  the  v:n  i 
all  flatter  u 

I  had  an  i.  :!t  fummcr, 

who  the  fuft  tii:i 

was  in  t  full-bottomed  wig)  but  the  day 
after,  to  my  no  liinll  i'ui|' 
colled  me  in  a  t! 

cei;ed  him  at  this  our  fecond  interview, 
as  a  perfect  (I/anger,  but  was  extreme- 
ly confounded,   when  kis  fpccch  difco- 
vered  who  he  was.     I  itfolved,  there- 
tore,  to  fix  his  face  in  my  men.. 
the  future  j  but  as  I  was  walking  in  the 
Park  the  lame  evening,  he  appeared  t.» 
me  in  one  of  thole  v.  i.;s  tivu  1  think  you 
call  a  nit;ht-cap,  which  lud  alteu 
more  effectually  than  before,      li 
tcrwards  played  a  cowple  of  black  : 

•ipon  me  with  t!\e  f.uue  fuccelVj 
and  in  Ihort,  atainud  n  new  face,  ai- 
moft  every  day  in  the  full  month  of  his 
courtfliip. 

I  obfcrved  afterwards,  that  the  variety 
of  cocks  into  which  he  moulded  L 
had  not  a  little  contributed  to  his  im- 
pofitions  upon  ir. 

Ytt  as  if  all  thefe  ways  ware  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  diftinguim  their  head-. 
mult  doubtlefs,  Sir,  h.  .  %  that 

great  numbers  of  young  fJlows  Inve, 
for  feveral  months  lalt  pahx,  taken  upon 
them  to  wear  feathers. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  thefe  may, 
with  as  much  juitice,  be  called  1 
princes,  as  you  have  (tiled  ;i  woman  in 
a  coloured  hood  an  Ind:an  (p.m;  aiul 
that  you  will,    in   due  time,   t;ik^ 
airy  gentlemen  into  c  mfuleration. 

We  the  more  carneltly  bc^  tb.  tl 
would  put  a  itop  to  t!.  ,   lince 

it  has  already  loll  us  one  of  tlu 

Vie  members  of  our  fociety,  wiio 
after  luiving  refui: 
and  two  titles,  \v 
week  by  a  mixL-.'. 

4  1 
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THE    SPECTATOR. 


I  am  ordered  to  prefent  you  the  re- 
fpects  of  our  whole  company,  and  am, 
Sir,  your  very  humble  fervant, 

DORINDA. 

Note.  The  perfon  wearing  the  fea- 
ther, though  our  friend  took  him  for 
mn  officer  in  the  guards,  has  proved  to 
be  an  errant  linen-draper. 

I  am  not  now  at  leifure  to  give  my  opi- 
nion upon  the  hat  and  feather;  however, 
to  wipe  off  the  prefent  imputation,  and 
gratify  my  female  correfpondent,  I  fhall 
here  print  a  letter  which  I  lately  re- 
ceived  from  a  man  of  mode,  who  feems 
to  have  a  very  extraordinary  genius  in 
his  way. 

SIR, 

T  Piefume  I  need  not  inform  you,  that 
•*•  among  men  of  drefs  it  is  a  common 
phrafe  to  fay,  '  Mr.  Such-a-one  has 
*  ftruck  a  bold  ftroke  j*  by  which  we 
xmdcrftand,  that  he  is  the  firfl  man  who 
has  had  courage  enough  to  lead  up  a 
fafhion.  Accordingly,  when  our  tailors 
take  meafure  of  us,  they  always  demand 
whether  we  will  have  a  plain  fnit,  or 
ftrike  a  bold  ftroke.  I  think  I  may 
without  vanity  fay,  that  I  have  ftruck 
Jbme  of  the  boldeft  and  mod  fuccefsful 
.jlrokes  of  any  man  in  Great  Britain.  I 
was  the  firft  that  ftruck  the  long  pocket 
about  two  years  fince;  I  was  likewife 
the  author  of  the  frofted  button,  which 
when  I  faw  the  town  come  readily  into, 
being  refolved  to  ftrike  while  the  iron 
was  hot,  I  produced  much  about  the 
fame  time  the  fcallop  flap,  the  knotted 
cravat,  and  made  a  fair  pufh  for  the 
filver- clocked  ftocking. 

A  few  months  after  I  brought  up  the 
ifh  jacket,  or  the  coat  with  clofe 


fieeves.  I  ftruck  this  at  firft  in  a  plain 
Doily;  but  that  failing,  I  ftruck  it  a  fe- 
cond  time  in  bluecamblet;  and  repeated 
the  ftroke  in  leveral  kinds  of  cloth,  un- 
til at  laft  it  took  effect.  There  are  two 
or  three  young  fellows  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town,  who  have  always  their  eye 
upon  ma,  and  anfwer  me  ftroke  for 
ftroke.  I  was  once  fo  unwary  as  to 
mention  my  fancy  in  relation  to  a  new- 
fafhioned  furtout  before  one  of  thefe 
gentlemcn,who  was  difmgenuous  enough 
to  fUal  my  thought,  and  by  that  means 
prevented  my  intended  ftroke. 

I  have  a  defign  this  fpring  to  make 
very  confiderable  innovations  in  the 
waiftcoat;  and  have  already  begun  wirh 
a  ctvp  d*  efiai  upon  the  'ileeyes,  which 
ha?  lucceeded  very  well. 

I  muft  further  inform  you,  if  you 
will  promife  to  encourage,  or  at  leaft 
connive  at  me,  that  it  is  my  delign  to 
ftrike  fuch  a  ftroke  the  beginning  of  the 
next  month,  as  fhall  furprife  the  whole 
town, 

I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  acquaint 
you  with  all  the  particulars  of  my  in- 
tended drel's;  but  will  only  tell  you,  as 
a  lample  of  it,  that  I  fhall  very  fpeedily 
appear  at  White's  in  a  cherry-coloured 
hat.  I  took  this  hint  from  the  ladies 
hoods,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  boldeft 
ftroke  that  fex  has  ftruck  for  thefe  hun- 
dred years  laft  paft.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
moft  obedient,  moft  humble  fervam, 

WILL  SPRIGHTLY, 

I  have  not  time  at  prefent  to  make  any 
reflections  on  this  letter;  but  muft  not 
however  omit,  that  having  fhewn  it  to 
Will  Honeycomb,  he  defires  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  gentleman  who  writ 
it. 


cccxx, 
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CCCXX.     FRIDAY,    MARCH    ;. 


.       ..     -  ..       NON   PRONUBA   ;VNO, 

NUN  HYMENS  us  ADEST,   NON  ILLI  GRATIA  Ltc 

EUMENIDE* ITRAVER*   TOUUM—      - 

OVID.  MET.  LIB.  vr.  vzR.4i?. 

DOR    MVMEN,  NOR    THE   GRACES   HERE   PRESIDE, 

NOR    JUNO    TO   RR fRlENO   THE    BLOOMING    BRIDE} 

BUT    FUNDS   WITH    FUN'RAL   BRAM>S    THE    PROCEIS    LED, 

'IKS   WAITED   AT    THE   GENIAL   BED.  CRUX  At, 


VR.  SPECTATOR, 

YOU  have  given   many  hints   in 
your  papers   to  the  disadvantage 
Ions  of  your  own  lex,  who  lay 
plots  upon  women.    Among  other  hard 
wo  i  ds  you  have  publifhed  the  term  M:iie- 
Coquets,  and  been  very  i'overe  uj»on  fvich 
as  give  themfelves  the  liberty  of  a  little 
dalliance  of  hetrt,  and  playing  fait  and 
loofe,    betweea  love  and   indifference, 
until  perhaps  an  eafy  young  girl  is  re- 
duced to  fighs,  dreams,  and  tears  j  and 
languilhef  away  her  life  for  a  carelefs 
coxcomb,    who  looks   aftonifhed,    and 
wonders  at  fuch  an  effect  from  what  in 
him  was  all  but  common  civility.  Thus 
you  have  treated  the  men  who  were  irre- 
folute  in  marriage;  but  if  you  defign  to 
be  impartial,  pray  be  fo  honed  as  to 
print  the  information  I  now  give  you, 
of  a  certain  fet  of  women  who  never  co- 
quet for  the  matter,   but  with  an  high 
hand  mirry  whom  they  pleafe  to  whom 
tbey  pleafe.     As  for  my  purr,  I  fhould 
not  have  concerned  myfelf  with  them, 
but   that   I  underftand  I   am    pitched 
upon  by  them  to  be  married,  againft  my 
will,  to  one  I  never  faw  in  my  life.     It 
has  been  my  misfortune,  Sir,  very  in- 
nocently, to  rejoice  in  a  plentiful  for- 
tune, of  which  I  am  maftcr,  to  befpealc 
a  fine  chariot,  to  give  direction  fox-  two 
or  three  handlbme  fnuff-boxes,  and  as 
many  fuits  of  fine  cloaths  ;  but  before 
any  of  thefe  were  ready,  I  heard  reports 
of  my  bring   to  be  married  to  T.vo  or 
three   different   young   women, 
my  taking  notice  of  it  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  is  often  in  my  company,  he 
told  me  fmiling,  I  was  in  the  inquifition. 
You    may   believe    I    was    not  a   little 
ftartled  at  what  he  meant,  and  more  fo 
when  he  aflced  me  if  I  had  bcfpoke  any 
thing  of  late  that  was  fine.     I  told  him 
feveral ;  upon  which  he  produced  a  de- 
fcnption  (A  my  peifon,  from  ihv 


men  whom  I  had  employed,  and  told 

y  hud    certainly    inf. 

againlt  me.     Mr.  Spectator,  whatever 

the  world  may  think  of  me,  lam 

coxcomb  than  fool,  and 

quifitiyeuponthit  h 

with  the  novelty.     My  : 

there  were  a  certain  fet  of  women  of  la- 

fhion,  whereof  the  number  of  fix  : 

a  committee,  who  fat  thrice  a  week, 

under  the  title  of  the  Int;-. 

and  Bachelors.   IT  there 

comes  inch  in  unthinking  ;;ay  thing  as 

myielf  to  town,  he  mu  man- 

ner of  neceilaries. 

•i   by  the  firtt  ti.. 

plo\s.     They  have  cor.. 

with    cane-mops,    pt-ihnnei^,    to 

coach-  :  china-h<  ' 

thefe  ieveral  places  theie  undertal:- 
marriages  have  as  conrlant  and  K 
correfponiiencc,  as  the  •  D  have 

w  irii    vinmers   ai  .All 

bachelors  are  under  tl;-.  'e  m- 

fpf<5\i(;nj  and  my  triend  protiuced  to  me 
a  report  given  in  to  their  board,  v 
in  an  old  uncle  of  mine  who  came  to 
town  with  me,  and  myielf,  were  , 
ed,   and  we  itood   thus:    *  The 

*  fmoky,  rotten,  poor  ;  the  nephew  raw, 
«  but  no  fool,   found   at  prelcnt. 

*  rich.*     Ivjfy  information  did  not  end 
here;  but   my  friend's   advices 
good,  that  he  could  fhew  me  a  copy  of 
the  letter  fent  to  the  young  lady  who  is 
to  have  me;  which  I  incluie  to  you. 

MADAM, 


is  to  let  yo< 
•*•    are  to  be  mar  He  i  to   a  beau  that 
comes  out  on  T1 
ing.     Be  at  the  Park. 
know  a   v; 

to  lor;.  '-.MI  aic  cut  of   - 

nance,     'i  ^iim  to 

lcvi::i. 
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What  makes  my  correfpondent's  cafe 
the  more  deplorable,  is,  that  as  Ijfind 
by  the  report  from  my  center  of  mar- 
riages, the  friend  he  fpeaksof  is  employed 
by  the  inquifition  to  take  him  in,  as  the 
piirafe  is.  After  all  that  is  told  him, 
he  has  information  only  of  one  woman 
that  is  laid  for  him,  and  that  the  wrong 
one;  for  the  lady  commiflioners  have 
devoted  him  to  another  than  the  perfon, 
again  ft  whom  they  have  employed  their 
agent  his  friend  to  alarm  him.  The  plot 
is"  laid  fo  well  about  this  young  gentle- 
man, that  he  has  no  friend  to  retire  to,  no 
place  to  appear  in,  or  part  of  the  king- 
dom to  fly  into,  but  he  muft  fall  into  the 
notice,  and  be  fubjecl  to  the  power  of 
the  inquifttion.  They  have  their  <  rmi- 
faries  and  fubftitutes  in  all  parts  of  this 
united  kingdom.  The  firlt  llep  they 
\ilually  take,  is  to  find  from  a  corre- 
fpondence,  by  their  mcilengers  and  wbif- 
percrs,  with  feme  domeftic  of  the  ba- 
chelor, who  is  to  be  hunted  into  the 
toils  they  have  laid'  for  him,  wh;>t  uc 
his  manors,  his  familiarities,  his  good 
qualities  or  vices ;  not  as  the  good  in 
him  is  a  recommendation,  or  ths  i!)  a 
diminution,  but  as  thvy  aftVl  or  con- 
tribute to  the  main  inquiry,  VVhateftate 
he  has  in  him?  When  this  point  is  well 
reported  to  the  board,  they  can  take  in 
a  wild  roaring  fox-hunter,  as  eafily  as  a 
foft,  gentle  young  fop  of  the  town.  The 
way  is  to  make  all  places  uneafy  to  him, 
but  the  1'cenes  in  which  they  have  al- 
lotted him  to  n«5l.  His  brother  huntf- 
mr.n,  bottle  companions,  his  fraternity 
of  fops,  {hall  be  brought  into  the  con- 
fpiracv  againft  him.  Then  this  matter 
is  not  laid  in  fo  barefaced  a  manner  be- 
fore him  as  to  have  it  intimated,  Mrs. 
Such-a  one  would  make  him  a  very  pro- 
per wife;  but  by  the  force  of  their  cor- 
refpondence  they  fhall  ^ake  it,  as  Mr. 
Waller  laid  of  »he  marriage  of  the 
dwarfs,  as  impracticable  to  have  any 
woman  befides  her  they  deiign  him,  as 
It  wuuld  have  been  in  Adam  to  have  re- 
fnic4  Eve.  The  man  named  by  the 
commilTion  for  Mrs.  Such-a-one,  faall 
neither  be  in  fain  ion,  nor  dare  ever  to 
appear  in  company,  fhould  he  attempt 
to  evade  their  determination. 

The  female  fc-x  wholly  govern,  do- 
mertic  life ;  and  by  this  means,  when 
they  think  fit,  th^y  c^n  fow  di/Tenfions 
between  the  dsarcit  friends,  nay  make 
father  :md  fan  irreconcilable  enemies 
in  fpite  of  ail  the  ties  of  gratitude  on  one 


part,  and  the  duty  of  protection  fo  b* 
paid  on  the  other.  The  ladies  of  the 
inquiiidon  underftand  this  perfectly  well; 
and  where  love  is  not  a  motive  to  a 
man's  chufing  one  whom  they  allot, 
they  can  with  very  rotten  art,  infmuate 
ftories  to  the  di  lad  vantage  of  his  ho- 
nefty  or  courage,  until  die  creature  is- 
too  much  difpirited  to  bear  up  againft  a 
general  ill  reception,  which  he  every 
where  meets  with,  and  in  due  time  falls 
into  their  appointed  wedlock  for  fhelter, 
I  have  a  long  letter  bearing  date  the 
fourth  inftant,  which  gives  me  a  large 
account  of  the  policies  of  this  court  j  and 
find  there  is  now  before  them  a  very  re- 
fra&ory  perfon,  who  has  efcaped  all 
their  machinations  for  two  years  lalt 
pad:  but  they  have  prevented  two  fuc- 
certive  matches  which  were  of  his  own 
inclination,  the  one  by  a  report  that  his 
miftrefs  was  to  be  married,  and  the  very 
day  appointed,  wedding-cloaths  bought, 
and  all  things  ready  for  her  being  given 
to  another;  the  feccnd  time,  by  iniinuat- 
ing  to  all  his  miltrcls's  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance, that  he  had  been  falfe  to 
leveral  other  women,  and  the  like.  The 
poor  man  is  now  reduced  to  profefs  he 
defigns  to  lend  a  fjngle  life  ;  but  the  in- 
quifition give  out  to  all  his  acquaint- 
ance, that  nothing  is  intended  but  the 
gentleman's  own  welfare  and  happinefs. 
When  this  is  urged,  he  talks  ftill  more 
humbly,  and  protetts  he  a;ms  only  at  a 
life  without  pain  or  reproach;  pleafure, 
honour,  and  riches,  are  things  for  which 
lie  has  no  talte.  But  notwithftanding 
all  this,  and  what  elfe  he  may  defend 
himfelf  with,  as  that  the  lady  is  too  old 
or  too  young,  of  a  luitable  humour,  or 
the  quite  contrary,  and  that  it  is  impof  • 
fible  they  can  ever  do  other  than  wran- 
gle from  June  to  January,  every  body 
tells  him  ail  this  is  fpleen,  and  he  muit 
have  a  wife  ;  while  all  tfee  members  of 
the  inquifition  are  unanimous  in  a  cer- 
tain woman  for  him,  and  they  think  they 
all  together  are  better  able  to  iudsc  than 
he  or  any  other  private  per  ion  v,hat:c- 
ever. 

sit,  TEMPLE,  MARCH  3,  1711. 

"V^OfJR  (peculation   this   clay  on  the 

A  iubj?ct  of  id'enefs  has  employed 
me,  ever  f:nce  I  read  if,  in  fovrowful  re- 
flections on  my  having  loitered  away  the 
term,  or  rather  the  vacation,  of  ten  y.e?r  ? 
in  this  place,  and  unhappily  futfered  a 
good  chamber  and  liudy  u>  lie  idle  as 
•  long* 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


\or\<r.     My  books,  except  thole  I 

• 

negleftrd,  and  1:1 

• 

I.     I  t'pend  moll  of  t. 
at  a  neighbouring  cdfce*hotlfe, 

..e  what  I  may  call  a  I.-/.Y  Club. 

.lly  come  in   night-i 
with  i»ur  (lockings  about  ou; 
ibmetimcs  but  one  on.     Oui 
at  entrance  is  a  yawn  and  a  ilri-rth,  and 
then  without  more  ceremony  v.^ 
our  place  at  the  lolling-tublo,  wli< 
d'.fcouife  is,  what  I  tear  you  w\u. 
read  out,  therefore  ihall  not  inlert.    But 


,  Sir,  I  he 
• 

to  re- 

:  pof- 

. 

you  v- 

;hin.      J   arn   with  gu 
I'peft,  ;vant, 

T 


N°  CCCXXI.    SATURDAY,    MARCH   8. 

KIC   SATIS   £IT   PULCHRA   ISSt   POIMA7A,   DUI.CIA    '.  r 

HOR.  ARS  POET..VFS.  99, 

'TIS  NOT  ENOUGH  A  POF.M's  FINItY  WRIT; 
IT  MUST  AFFECT  AND  CAPTIVATE  THE  I  .,MMON, 


TH  O  S  E,  who  know  how  mnny  vo- 
hurus  have  been  written  on  the 
poems  or'  Homer  ar.d  Virgil,  will  eafily 
par  (ion  the  length  of  my  diicoiirie  upon 
Milton.  The Panulite Loll  is  looked  upon 
by  the  belt  judges,  as  the  greacelt  produc- 
tion, or  at  Icalt  the  nobleit  work  of  ge- 
nius in  our  language,  and  therefore  de- 
to  be  let  before  an  Kngliih  reader 
in  it's  full  beauty .  For  this  rt-alon,  though 
I  have  endeavoured  to  gi\e  a  general 
idea  of  it's  graces  and  imperfections 
in  my  fix  rirtt  p:ip«rs,  I  thought  mylclf 
obliged  to  beltow  one  upon  every  book 
in  particular.  The  firlt  time  books  I 
have  already  difpatched,  ai.d  am  now 
entering  upon  the  fourth.  I  need  not 

lint  my  reader  that  there  are  mul- 
titudes of  beauties  in  this  great  author, 
einecially  in  the  dclcriptive  parts  of  this 
poem,  which  I  have  not  touched  upon, 
it  being  my  intention  to  point  out  thofe 
only,  which  appear  to  me  the  moft  ex- 
quilite,  or  thofe  which  are  not  fo  obvi- 
ous to  ordinary  readers.  Every  one  that 
h.«s  K.ivl  the  critics  who  have  written 
vijxm  ihr  OdylVey,  the  Ilia.!,  and  the 
j^ineid,  knows  voiy  well,  that  though 
they  agrre  in  the  opinions,  of  the  great 

•  cs  in  thofe  poems,  they  have  ne- 
verthelefs  c.ich  of  them  difcovered  ftve- 
ral  mailer- Itrokes,  which  have  efcapeci 
tho  oblervation  of  the  reft.    In  th 
I  question  not  hut  any  • 

Jhall  treat  ^ 


may  find  feveral  henuties  in  Milton, 
which  I  have  not  taken  notice  of.  I 
muft  likewi.  jrent- 

ell   matters    of   critic! 
among  one  another,  as  to  Ic- 
..is  i\i  an  epic  poem,    i 
bound  mylelf  fcrupuloufly  to  ti^.e  lules 
which  any  one  of  them    has   laid  down 
xipon  that  art,  but  have  taken  the  li- 
berty fometimes  to  jcin  with  one,  and 
ibmetimes  with  another,  and  fen., 
to  differ  from  all 

thought  that  the  reaibn  of  the  thing  wus 
on  my  fide. 

We  may  confidcr  the  beauties  of  the 
fourth  book  under  three  lie;: 
firli  are  thofe  pictures  of  ftil', 
we  meet  with  in  the  deicription  of  : 
Paradife,   Adam's  b(;v. 
next  are  the  m  tchiiu<,  wh.ch  c-  : 
hend  the  I'peeches  aiui  . 
good  ami  bad  angels.    In  th, 
conduct  of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  are  the 
principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

In    the   de.'tri:  I 
poet  i\ 
vifhing  all  the  ornaments  cf  dicT 

are  not  fupported  by  the 

s  and  charailers.     Accord- 
ingly the  readei 

i  d  and  e! 
in  th( ' 
parts'  .     I  iv.;;:t  h'.rr.-itr  add, 

. 
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rivers,  rainbows,  and  the  like  dead  pieces 
of  nature,  are  julilycenfuredin  an  heroic 
poem,  when  they  run  out  into  an  rni- 
necertary  length;  the  deicription  of  Pa- 
radik  would  have  been  faulty,  had  not 
the  poet  been  very  particular  in  it,  not 
only  as  it  is  the  fcene  of  the  principal 
a&ion,  but  as  it  is  requifiteto  give  us  an 
idea  of  that  happinefs  from  which  our  fir  ft 
parents  fell.  The  plan  of  it  is  wonder- 
fully beautiful,  and  formed  upon  the 
fiiort  fketch  which  we  have  of  it  in  holy 
writ.  Milton's  exuberance  of  imagina- 
tion has  poured  forth  luch  a  redundancy 
of  ornaments  on  this  feat  of  happinels 
and  innocence,  that  it  would  beendlefs 
to  point  out  each  particular. 

I  inuft  not  quit  this  head,  without 
further  obferving,  that  there  is  1'caice 
a  fpeech  of  Adam  or  Eve  in  the  whole 
}  ,cm,  wherein  the  fentiments  and  al- 
lufions  are  not  taken  from  thistheirde- 
lightful  habitation.  The  reader,  during 
i  a-ir  whole  courfe  of  a&ion,  always 
finds  himfelf  in  the  walks  of  Paradiie. 
In  fhort,  as  the  critics  have  remarked, 
Piat  in  thofe  poems  wherein  Ihepherds 
are  aflors,  the  thoughts  ought  always 
to  tnke  a  tinfture  from  the  woods,  fields, 
and  rivers,  fo  we  may  o'oferve,  that  our 
firll  parents  feldom  lofe  fight  of  their 
happy  Ilation  in  any  thing  they  ipeak 
or  do;  and,  if  the  reader  will  give  me 
leave  to  ufe  the  exprdflon,  that  their 
thoughts  are  always  Paradifiacal. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  confider 
the  machines  of  the  fourth  book.  Satan 
being  now  within  pniipeft  of  Eden,  and 
looking  round  upon  the  glories  of  the 
creation,  is  tilled  with  fentiments  dif- 
ferent frcrn  thole  which  he  di (covered 
whillt  he  was  in  hell.  The  place  in- 
fpires  him  with  thoughts  more  adapted 
to  it :  he  reflects  upon  the  happy  condi- 
tion from  whence  he  fell,  and  breaks 
forth  into  a  fpeech  that  is  foftened  with 
feverai  tranfient  touches  of  remorfe  and 
feif-acculation:  but  at  length  he  con- 
fit  ms  himielf  in  impenitence,  and  in  his 
deiign  of  drawing  man  into  his  own 
(late  of  guilt  and  mifery..  This  conflict 
of  pamons  is  raifed  with  a  great  deal  of 
an,  as  the  opening  of  his  Ipeech  to  the 
Si.n  is  very  bold  and  noble. 

O  thou  that  with  furpafiing glory  crown'd, 
LI'I  kTt  from  thv  foie  dominion  like  the  God 

Or"  lliis  new  world  ;  *r  win  at-  fight  ali  the  ftars 
Hi -e  their  oiminhVi'd  he^iibj  to  thee  I  call, 
";h  no  tVioniik  voice}  and  aria  th\  name 
to  teii  tlice  iiuw  i  hate  thy 


That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what 

ftate 
I  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  fphere. 

This  fpeech  is,  I  think,  the  fined  that 
is  alcribed  to  Satan  in  the  whole  poem. 
The  evil  fpirit  afterwards  proceeds  to 
make  his  difcoveries  concerning  our  firft 
parents,  and  to  learn  after  what  manner 
they  may  he  beft  attacked.  His  bound- 
ing over  the  walls  of  Paradiie;  his  fit- 
ting in  the  fhape  of  a  cormorant  upon 
the  tree  of  life,  which  ftood  in  the  center 
or  it,  and  overtopped  all  the  other  trees 
of  the  garden;  his  alighting  among  the 
herd  of  animals,  which  are  fo  beauti- 
fully reprelented  as  playing  about  Adam 
and  Eve,  together  with  his  transforming 
himielf  into  different  fhapes,  in  order  to 
hear  their  conversation;  are  circumftan- 
ces  that  give  an  agreeable  furprife  to  the 
reader,  and  are  deviled  with  great  art, 
to  connect  that  feries  of  adventures  in 
which  the  poet  has  engaged  this  artificer 
of  fraud. 

The  thought  of  Satan's  transforma- 
tion into  a  cormorant,  and  placing  him- 
ielf on  the  tree  of  life,  feems  railed  upon 
that  partage  in  the  Iliad,  where  two 
are  defcribed,  as  perching  on  the 
top  of  an  oak  in  the  lhape  of  vultures. 

His  planting  himfelf  at  the  ear  of 
Eve  under  the  form  of  a  toad,  in  order 
to  produce  vain  dreams  and  imagina- 
tions, is  a  circumltance  of  the  fame 
nature;  as  his  ftartin^  up  in  his  own 
form  is  wonderfully  line,  both  in  the 
description,  and  in  thr.  moral 
which  is  concealed  under  it.  His  anfwer 
upon  his  being  difcovered,  and  demand- 
ed to  give  an  account  of  himfelf,  is 
conformable  to  the  pride  and  intrepidity 
of  his  character. 

«  Know  ye  not  then,*  fald  Satan,  fill'd  with 

«  fcorn, 
«  Know  ye  not  me!  ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 

•  For  you,  there  fitting  where  you  durft,  not 

*  foar ; 
'  Not  to  knowtne  argues  yourfelf  unknown, 

*  The  loweft  of  your  throng. '•——— 

Zephon's  rebuke,  with  'he  influence 
it  had  on  Satan,  is  exquifitely  graceful 
and  moral.  Satan  is  afterwards  led  away 
to  Gabriel,  the  chief  cf  the  guardian 
angels,  who  kept  watch  in  Panninc. 
HJS  difda;nful  behaviour  on  this  ctra- 
iion  is  lo  remarkable  a  beauty,  that  the 
moll  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take 
notice  ot  it,  Gabriel's  diicovering  lii> 
approach 
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approach  at  a  difHnr 
great  Ihuigth  and  liv 
nation. 

O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet, 
Hjfring  this  way,  and  now  byglimpfc  difccrn 
Ithnriel  and  Zepi 

And  with  them  co::  rolt» 

Bur  faded  iplcndor  wjn;  who  by  his  gait 

rvedemeuior  lecmsthc  prince  of  hell: 
Not  1  •  hence  without  conteft  : 

Stand  iirm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  low'rs. 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and 

Satan   abounds  with  fentimcnts  proper 

for  the  occalion,  and  luitahle  to  the  per- 

r  the  tsvo  fpeakers.   Satan  cloath- 

ing  himfelf  with  terror  when  he  prepares 

for  the  combat  is  truly  fublime,  ami  at 

qual   to    Hcmer's  dclcription  of. 

Difco;  '    I  by  Longinus,  or  to 

that  of  Fame  in  Virgil,  who  ate  both  re- 

jMX-kntid  with  their  feet  (tamling  upon 

1 1  h ,  and  their  heads  reaching  above 

the  clouds. 

While  thus  he  fpake,  th*  angelic  fquadron 

brig  lit 

TurnM  tiery  red,  {harp'ning  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  fpears,  Sec. 
•——On  th'  other  fide  Satan  alarm'd, 
Collecting  all  his  might  dilated  ftood 
Like  Teneriff,  or  Atlas,  unremov'd: 
His  ftature  rrach'd  the  iky,  and  on  his  creft 
Sat  horror  plum'd 

I  mud  here  take  notice,  that  Milton  is 
every  where  full  of  hints,  and  fometir.ies 
literal  trandations,  taken  from  the greateft 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  But  this 
1  may  relerve  for  a  difcourfe  by  itlelf, 
,;,e  I  would  not  break  the  thread  of 
thefe  (peculations,  that  are  defigned  for 
Fnglim  readers,  with  iuch  rerkctions 
as  would  be  of  nouie  but  to  the  learned. 

I  mult  however  obferve  in  this  place, 
that  the  breaking  off  the  combat  be- 
tween Gabriel  and  Satan,  by  the  hang- 
ing out  of  the  golden  fcales  in  heaven, 
is  a  refinement  upon  Homer's  thought, 
who  tells  us,  that  before  the  battle'be- 
tween  Heclor  and  Achilles,  Jupiter 
weighed  the  event  of  it  in  a  pair  of 
fcales.  The  reader  may  fee  the  whole 
palTUge  in  the  lid  Iliad. 

Virgil,  before  the  lalt  decifive  com- 
bat, defcribes  Jupiter  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  weighing  the  fates  of  Turnus 
and  j*Eneas.  Milton,  though  he  fetch- 
led  this  beautiful  circuraftance  from  the 
Jliad  and  yJJneid,  does  not  only  infcrt 


it  as  a  poetical  cinlwliiflauT',  \\. 

i-  the  pro;'- 

the  breaking  on 
• 

engaging. 

ton  is  the  11;  '.  in  this  j 

as  we  rmd  the  lame   iu>l>U: 

.  (bine 

few  hours  be  i  aui  ••  IK-  ^^ 
(1  tin,   is  I'.iiil  to  ! 

*  the  (Vales,   and  to   have   bctn   found 

*  wan; 

1  mult  here  take  notice,  under  the 
t  the  machines,  that  Uriel's  glid- 
ing down  to  the  earth  upon  a  lun- 
with  the  poet's  device  to  nuke  him  de- 
fcend,  as  well  in  his  return  to  ti 
as  in  his  coming  from  it,  is  a  pic, 
that  might  have  been  a.'.n.i.LiI  in  -i  liifi^ 
fanciful  poet,  but  lei  in^  below  tin- 
of  Milton.     The  defcription  of  t 
of  armed  angels  walking  their  nightly 
round  in  Paradife,  is  of  another  fpiiii. 

So  faying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files, 
Dazzling,  the  moonj 

as  that  account  of  the  hymn?  which  our 
firft  parents  ufed  to  hear  them   line;  in 
thefe  their  midnight  walks,  is  alt: 
divine,  and  inexprefiibly  amuling  to  the 
imagination. 

We  are,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider 
the  parts  which  Adam  and  Eve  ncl  in 
the  fourth  book.  The  ideicriptSbn  <  t" 
them,  as  they  rirlt  appeared  to  Satan,  it 
exquifitely  drawn,  ami  fuiricient  to  make 
the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all 
that  aftonifhnifnt,  and  thofe  emotions  of. 
envy,  in  which  he  is  reprelented. 

Two  of  far  nobler  fliape,  erecl  and  tall. 
God-like  eredt!  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  rmjcfty,  frem'd  lords  of  all . 
And  worthy  feein'd:  for  in  their  looks  Jiv'ne 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  (hone, 
Tiuth,  wifdom,  fancTitude  fevre  nnd  puicj 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd: 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  torm'd, 
For  foftnefs  fhe  and  fweet  attractive  grace} 
He  for  God  only,  fhe  for  God  in  him. 
Hisfair  large  front,  and  eye  fublime,  declar'4 
Abfolutc  rule;  and  Hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  jiarttd  furelotk  manly  hung 
Ciult'ring,    but   not  beneath   his   fiiouldcis 

broa^. 

She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  a  flcnder  wajft 
Her  unadorned  golden  trefles  w,.rc 
Dif-n»evel\i,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd. 
So  pafs'd  they  naked  on,  norlhunn'd  the  fight 
Of  God  or  angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill: 
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So  hand  in  hand  they  pafs'd,  the  lov.licftpair 
That  ever  fincc  in  io>e  s  embraces  met. 

There  is  a  fine  fpirit  of  poetry  in  the 
lim-s  which  follow,  wherein  tlv:y  are  de- 
fcrihed  as  fitting  on  a  bed  of  flowers  by 
the  fide  of  a  fountain,  amidft  a  mixt  af- 
iembly  of  animals. 

The  fpeeches  of  thefe  two  firft;  lovers 
flow  equally  from  padion  aiul  iincerity. 
The  prcfdiions  they  make  to  one  ano- 
ther are  full  cf  warmth  j  but  at  the  fame 
time  founded  on  truth.  In  a  word,  they 
arc  the  gallantries  of  Paradife. 

_ When  Adam,  firft  of  men-     - 

«  Sole  partner  and  fole  part  of  ail  thefe  joys, 
«  Dearer  thyieif  than  all;—   • 
«  But  let  us  ever  praife  him,  and  extol 
*  His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  taflc, 
«  To  prune  thofe  growing  plants, and  tend  tbefe 
*fbw'rs: 

h  wc;e  it  toilfome,  yet  with  thce  were 
«  i'weet.1 
To  whom  thus  Eve  reply'd— *  O  thou  for 

*  whom, 

«  And  from  whom  I  was  form'd,  flefh  of  thy 
«  f. 

"whom  am  tn  no  end  my  guide 
ihou  haft  laid  is  jult  and 
;ht, 

«  For  we  trt  him  indeed  all  praifcs  owe, 
*  Ami  daily  thanks;  1  chiefly,  v.ho  enjoy, 
«  So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 

:nineut  by  fo  much  odds,  while  thou 
«  Like   confort    to   thyfelf  canft  no  where 
'find,1  &c. 

The  remaining  part  of  Eve's  fpeech' 
in  which  (he  ^ives  an  account  of  hetfrf* 
upon  her  fidl^creatiori,  and  the  manner 
it)  which  fhe  was  brought  to  Adam,  is, 
J  think,  as  beautiful  a  pallage  as  any  in 
Milton,  or  perhaps  in  any  ather  poet 
wh-.itfoe\  cf.  Thcic  psiVages  are  all  work- 
ed oft'  with  fo  much  art,  that  they  are 
capable  of  pleafing  the  moiidelicate  read- 
er, without  offending  the  mod  fevtre. 

Thatday  I  oft  remember,  when  fromfleep,&c, 

A  poet  of  lefs  judgment  and  inven- 
tion than  this  great  author,  would  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  have  filled  thefe 
tender  parts  of  the  poem  with  fentiments 
proper  for  a  ttate  of  innocence;  to  have 
defcribed  the  warmth  of  love,  and  the 
profeffions  of  it,  without  artifice  or  hy- 
perbole; to  have  made  the  man  (peak 
the  molt  endearing  things,  without  d«- 


fcending  from  his  natural  dignity,  ttnd 
the  woman  receiving  them  without  de- 
parting from  the  modefty  of  her  cha- 
racter; in  a  word,  to  adjuft  the  prero- 
gatives of  wifdom  and  beauty,  and  make 
each  appear  to  the  other  in  it's  proper 
force  and  lovelinefs.  This  mutual  fu- 
bordination  of  the  two  fexes  is  wonder- 
fully kept  up  in  the  whole  poem,  as  par- 
ticularly in  the  fpeech  of  Eve  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  upon  the  conclu- 
fion  of  it  in  the  following  lines. 

So  foake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd, 
And  ir.eek  furrender,  half  embracing  lean'd 
On  our  fiift  father:  half  her  fwelling  breafl 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loofe  trefies  hid;  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beai.ty  and  fubmiflive  charms 
Smu'd  wich  fuperior  love.    . 

The  poet  adds,  that  the  devil  turnr-I 
away  with  envy  at  the  nght  of  fo  much 
happinefs. 

We  have  another  view  of  our  firft  pa- 
rents in  their  evening  difcourfes,  which 
is  full  of  pkaf:i5g  images  and  fentiments 
le  to  their  condition  and  charac- 
ters. The  fpeech  of  Eve,  in  particu- 
lar, is  drolled  up  in  fuch  a  loft  and  na- 
tural turn  of  words  and  kntiments,  as 
cannot  be  fufficiently  admired. 

I  (hall  clofc  my  »\- fleet  ions  upon  this 
book,  with  obferving  the  mafterly  tran- 
fition  which  the  poet  makes  to  their 
evening  vvor/hip,  in  the  following  lines. 

Thus  at  their  fhady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  ftood, 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  fky,  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  both  iky,  air,  earth,  and 

heav'n, 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  refplendent 

globe, 

And  ftarry  pole :  '  'Thou  atforraiFft  the  »'?V/-f, 
«  Mukcr  wr.ipc'ent,  ar.d  tbcu  the  day,1  &c. 

Molt  of  the  rrrodern  heroic  poets  have 
imitated  the  ancients  in  beginning  a 
fpeech  without  premifmg,  that  the  per- 
fon  laid  thus  or  thus;  but  as  it  is  eafy 
to  imitate  the  ancients  in  the  omifliouof 
two  or  three  words,  it  requires  judg- 
ment to  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they 
fhall  not  be  milled,  and  that  the  fpeech 
may  begin  naturally  without  them. 
There  is  a  fine  inftance  of  this  kind  out 
of  Homer,  in  the  twenty,  third  chapter 
of  Longinus.  L 
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VOLUME     THE     FIRST. 

A. 

ABIGAILS,  male,  in  fafhion  among  the  ladies,  Number  55. 
•_>n,  u  remarkable  inltance  of  it  in  Will  Honeycomb, 

N.  77.     The  occafun  of  this  abfence,  ibid,  and  means  to  conquer  it,   ibid. 

The  character  of  an  ablent  man,  out  of  Bruyere,  ibid. 
Acrottic,  a  piece  of  falfe  wit,  divided  into  fimple  and  compound,  N.  60. 
Aft  of  deformity,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Ugly  Club,  N.  17. 
Advertifements,  of  an  Italian  chirurgeon,  N.  22.   From  St.  James's  Coffee- houfe, 

24.     From  a  gentlewoman  that  teaches  birds  to  fpeak,  36.     From  another  that 

is  a  fine  flefli-painter,  41. 

Advice;  no  order  of  perions  too  confiderable  to  be  advifed,  N.  34. 
Atfeftation,  a  greater  enemy  to  a  fine  face  than  the  firnll-pox,  N.  33.   it  deforms 
:ty,  and  turns  wit  into  abfurdity,   38.     The  original  of  ir,  ibid,  found  in 

the  wile  man  as  well  the  coxcomb,  ibid.     The  way  to  get  clear  of  it,  ibid. 

idiculous,  N.  6.  how  contemned  by  the  Athenians,  and  reJpefteJ 

by  the  Spartans,  ibid. 

uler  the  Great,  \vry-necked,  N.  31. 
Ambition  never  fatisfied,  N.  27. 
Americans,  their  opinion  of  fouls,  N.  56.  exemplified  in  a  vifion  of  one  of 

countrymen,  ibid. 

Ample,  Lady,  her  uneafinefs,  and  the  reafon  of  it,  N.  32. 
Anjigiam,  what,  and  when  fir  it  produced,  N.  60. 
Andromache,  a  great  fox-hunter,  N.  57. 
April,  the  firlt  of,  the  merrieft  day  in  the  year,  N.  47. 
Aretine  made  all  the  princes  of  Europe  his  tributaries,  N.  23. 
Arietta,  her  character,  N.  1 1.  her  fable  of  the  lion  and  the  man,  in  anfwer  to  the 

ftory  of  the  Ephciian  matron,  ibid,  her  ftory  of  Inkle  and  Yaiico,  ibid. 
Arillotle,  his  obfervation  upon  the  Iambic  verie,  N.  31.  upon  tragedies,  40,  42. 
Arlinoe,  the  firttmulkal  opera  on  thcEnglifh  Itage,  N.  18. 
Avarice,  the  original  of  it,  N.  55.  operates  with  luxury,  ibid,  at  war  with  luxury, 

ibid,  it's  officers  and  adherents,  ibid,   comes  to  an  agreement  with  luxury,  ibid. 
Audiences  at  prefent  void  of  common  fenle,  N.  13. 
Auivlia,  lur  character,  N.  15. 

Author,  the  necellity  of  his  reader?  being  acquainted  with  his  fize,  complexion, 
.  lemper,  in  order  to  read  his  works  with  pleafure,  N.  i.   his  opinion  of  his 

own  performances,  4.     The  expedient  made  ufe  of  by  thole  tha;  write  for  the 

fiage,  51. 

B. 

TDACON,  Sir  Francis,  his  comparifon  of  a  book  well  written,  N.  10.    his 

obfervation  upon  envy,  19. 

Bags  of  money,  a  fudden  transformation  of  them  into  (licks  and  paper,  N.  3. 
Baptill  Luiiy,  his  prudent  mrmagemi-nt,  N.  29. 
Bawdry,  never  writ  but  where  there  is  a  dearth  of  invention,  N.  51. 
Reaver,  the  haberdaiher,  a  great  politician,  N.  49. 

4  K  Beauties, 
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Beauties,  when  plagiaries,  Number  4.     The  true  fecret  how  to  improve  beauty, 

33.  then  the  moft  charming  when  heightened  by  virtue,  ibid. 
Bell,  Mr.  his  ingenious  device,  N.  28. 
Eell-Savage,  it's  etymology,  ibid. 
Birds,  a  cageful  for  the  opera,  N.  5. 
Biters,  their  bufinefs,  N-47. 
Biackmore,  Sir  Richard,  his  obfervation,  N.  6. 
Blanks  of  fociety,  who,  N.  10. 
Blank  verfe  proper  for  tragedy,  N.  39. 

Bohours,  Monfieur,  a  great  critic  among  the  French,  N.  62. 
Bouts-Rimez,  what,  N.  60. 

Breeding,  fine  breeding  diltinguifhed  from  good,  N.  66. 
Britifh  Ladies  diltinguifhed  from  thePicls,  N.  41. 
Brunetta  andPhillis,  their  adventures,  N.  80. 
Bruyere,  Monfieur,  his  character  of  an  abfentman,  N.  77. 
Bullock  and  Norris,  differently  habited,  prove  great  helps  to  a  filly  play,  N.  44. 
Butts  defcribed,  N.  47.  the  qualification  of  a  butt,  ibid. 

C. 

/^yESAR,  Julius,  his  behaviour  to  Catullus,  who  had  put  him  into  a  lam- 

^     poon,  N.  2,3. 

Calig-.ila,  his  with,  N.  16. 

Camilla,  a  true  woman  in  one  particular,  N.  15. 

Carbuncle,  Dr.  his  dye,  what,  N.  52. 

Cenfor  of  fmall  wares,  an  officer  to  be  appointed,  N.  16. 

Charles  I.  a  famous  pifture  of  that  prince,  N.  58. 

Chevy- Chace,  the  Spectator's  examen  of  it,  N.  70,  74. 

Chronogram,  a  piece  of  falfe  wit,  N.  60. 

Cicero,  a  punfter,  N.  61.  The  entertainment  found  in  his  philofophic  writings, 
ibid. 

Clarinda,  an  idol,  in  what  manner  worfliipped,  N.  73. 

Cleanthe,  her  ftory,  N.  15. 

Clergyman,  one  of  the  Spectator's  club.  N.  2. 

Clergy,  a  threefold  divifionof  them,  N.  21. 

Clubs,  nofturnal  aflemblies  fo  called,  N.  9.  Several  names  of  clubs,  and  their 
originals,  ibid.  &c.  Rules  prescribed  to  beobferved  in  the  Two-penny  club, 
ibid.  An  account  of  the  Ugly  Club,.  17.  The  Sighing  Club,  30.  The 
Fringe-glove  Club,  ibid.  The  Amorous  Club,  ibid.  The  Hebdomadal  Club: 
fome  account  of  the  membeis  of  that  club,  43.  and  of  the  Everlafting  Club, 
72.  The  Club  of  Ugly  Faces,  78.  The  difficulties  met  with  in  erefting  that 
club,  ibid. 

Commerce,  the  extent  and  advantage  of  it,  N.  69. 

Confcioufnefs,  when  called  affe&atton,  N.  38. 

Converfation  moft  ftraitened  in  numerous  aflemblies,  N.  68. 

Coquettes,  the  prefent  numerous  race,  to  what  owing,  N.  66. 

Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de,  a  member  of  the  Spectator's  club,  his  character,  N.  ». 
His  opinion  of  men  of  fine  parts,  6. 

Courtiers  habit,  on  what  occalions  hieroglyphical,  N.  64. 

Cowley,  abounds  in  mixt  wit,  N.  62. 

Crab,  of  King's  College,  in  Cambridge,  chaplain  to  the  Club  of  Ugly  Faces,  N.  78. 

Credit,  a  beautiful  virgin,  her  fitu.ition  and  equipage,  N.  3.  a  great  valetudina- 
rian, ibid. 

Crofs,  Mifs,  wanted  near  half  a  ton  of  being  as  handfome  as  Madam  Van  Brifket, 
a  great  beauty  in  the  Low  Countries,  N.  32. 

D. 

TRANCING,  a  difcourfe  on  it,  defended,  N.  67. 

-*-^     Death,  the  time  and  manner  of  our  death  not  known  to  US,  N.  7. 

Deformity,  no  caufeof  fiiame?  N.  17 . 

Delight  and  furprize,  properties  eiTential  to  wit,  N.  62. 

Pignitaiiet 
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Dignitaries  of; 

Divorce,  v-i;  4i« 

Donr..-.  -.41- 

.  i'.z. 
Dull  fellows,  wh  t  for  inform      >n  but  exr 

[ 
DU.C:.  'tethan  the  Englim  in  their  bull.  ts  of  their 

zC. 
the  news.  writer,  an  Ariftotle  in  politics,  N.43- 

E. 

ENVY:  the  ill  (hte  of  an  envious  man,  N.  19.     11  -I.     The  way 

-  iin  his  favour,  ibid. 

M,  thcltory  of  her,  N.  n. 

inonthe  female  lex,  N.  53. 
i,  N.  52. 
Epitaphs,  i  mce  of  fome,  and  modefty  of  others,  N.  16.     An  epitaph 

lien  Jon  Ion,  33. 
Equi,  :;>!cndour  of  them  in  France,  N.  i  5.     A  great  temptatjon  to  the 

Etherege,  Sir  George,  author  of  a  comedy,  called,  She  Would  if  /he  Could,  re- 

proved, N.  51. 

Eubulus,  his  character,  N.  49. 
Kucrate,  the  favourite  of  Pharamond,  N.  76. 
Eudofia,  her  behaviour,  N.  79. 

F. 
•pABLE  of  the  Lion  and  the  Man,  N.  n.     Of  the  Children  and  Frogs,  23. 

Of  Jupiter  :\n<l  the  Countryman,  25. 
Falfhood,  thegoddefi  of,  N.  63. 
Fall'--  wit,  the  region  of  it,  N.  15. 
Falltaff,  Sir  John,  a  famous  butt,  N.  47. 
Fame,  generally  coveted,  N.  73. 

ion,  the  force  of  it,  N.  64.. 
IF  of  death  oficn  nuntal,  N.  25. 

:r  frequently  mifapplied  by  the  fair-fex,  N.  75. 
:ter,  Sir  Fopling,  a  comedy  ;  fome  remarks  upon  it,  N.  65. 
iS  great  plenty  of  them  the  firlt  day  of  April,  N.  47. 
port,  Sir  Andrew,  a  member  of  the  Spectator's  club,  N.  2. 

ii  poets,  wherein  to  be  imitated  by  the  Encli'-i,  N.45. 
.  ifliip,  the  great  benefit  of  it,  N.  68.     The  medicine  uf  life,  ibid.    The  qua- 
ons  of  a  good  friend,  ibid. 

G. 

r^  ALLANTR  Y  ;  wherein  true  gallantry  on;;hr  to  confift,  N.  7. 
:i  of  the  (I  '   :'dam,  N.  47. 


:s  warned  out  of  the  playhoufe,  N.  36.     The  appearance  oi  a  gh>;ll  of  great 
efficacy  on  an  Englii'h  theatre,  44. 
Gofpcl  gofTipsi!'  .  \.  46. 

Guilis  in  poetry,  who,  N.  62. 

II. 

TT  AND  KERCHIEF,   the  great  machine  for  moving  pity  in  a  tragedy, 

N  .  44-. 

Happineft,  true,  an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noife,  N 

Hard  words  ought  not  to  be  pronounced  right  by  vu-11-bred  ladies,  N.45. 
Heroes  in  an  Englilh  tn.gcdy  generally  lovers,  N.  40. 
Hobbes,  Mr.  his  oblervation  upon  laughter.  N-47. 
Honeycomb,  Will,  his  character,  N.  2.     His  diirounc  with  the  'n  the 

playhoufe,  4.     His  adventure  with  a  Picl,  41.      1  o  t)i« 

Thames,  77.      9 

4  K  s  Human 
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Human  nature,  the  fame  In  all  reafonable  creatures,  Number  70. 
Honour  to  be  deicribed  only  by  negatives,  N.  35.     The  genealogy  of  the  true 
honour,  ibid,  and  of  falfe,  ibid. 

I. 

IAMBIC  verfe  the  moft  proper  for  Greek  tragedies,  N.  39. 
James,  how  polifhed  by  love,  N.  71. 

Idiots,  in  great  requeftin  moft  of  the  German  courts,  N.  47. 
Idols,  who  of  the  fair-fex  ib  called,  N.  73. 
Impudence  gets  the  better  of  modefty,  N.  2.     An  impudence  committed  by  the 

eyes,  20.     The  definition  of  Englifh,  Scotch,  and  Irifli  impudence,  ibid. 
Indian  kings,  fomeof  their  obfervations  during  their  ftay  here,  N.  50. 
Indifcretion,  more  hurtful  than  ill-nature,  N.  23. 
Injuries,  how  to  be  meafured,  N.  23. 
Inkle  and  Yarico,  their  ftory,  N.  1 1 . 

Innocence,  and  not  quality,  an  exemption  from  reproof,  N.  34. 
Jonfon,  Ben,  an  epitaph  written  by  him  on  a  lady,  N.  33. 
Italian  writers,  florid  and  wordy,  N.  5. 

K. 

TT"  IMBOW,  Tho.  ftates  his  cafe  in  a  letter  to  the  Spectator,  N.  24. 
•**•     Kitting- dances  cenfured,  N.  67. 

L. 

T  ADY's  library  defcribed,  N.  37. 

•*-'     Laetitia  and  Daphne,  their  ftory,  N.  33. 

Lampoons  written  by  people  that  cannot  fpell,  N.  16.  Witty  lampoons  inflicl: 
wounds  that  are  incurable,  23.  The  inhuman  barbarity  of  the  ordinary  iciib- 
biers  of  lampoons,  ibid. 

Larvati,  who  fo  called  among  the  ancients,  N.  32. 

Lath,  Squire*  has  a  good  eftate,  which  he  would  part  withal  for  a  pair  of  legs  to 
his  mind,  N.  32. 

Laughter,  immoderate,  a  fign  of  pride,  N.  47.     The  provocations  to  it,  ibid. 

Lawyers  divided  into  the  peaceable  and  litigious,  N.  ai.  Both  forts  defcribed, 
ibid. 

Ki'ig  Lear,  a  tragedy,  fuffers  in  the  alteration,  N/4O. 

Lee,  the  poet,  well  turned  for  tragedy,  N.  39. 

Learning  ought  not  to  claim  any  merit  to  itielf,  but  upon  the  application  of  it, 
N.  6. 

Leonora,  her  character,  N.  37.     The  defcription  of  her  country- feat,  ibid. 

Letters  to  the  Spectator ;  complaining  of  the  mafquerade,  No.  8.  From  the  opera- 
lipn,  14.  From  the  under-fexton  of  Covtnt  Garden  parifh,  ibid.  From  the 
undertaker  of  the  mafquerade,  ibid.  From  one  who  had  been  to  fee  the  opera 
of  Rinaldo,  and  the  puppet-mow,  ibid.  From  Charles  Lillie,  16.  From  the 
prelident  of  the  Ugly  Club,  17.  From  S.  C.  with  a  complaint  againft  the 
Starers,  20.  From  Tho.  Prone,  who  acted  the  wild  boar  that  was  killed  by 
Mrs.  Tofts,  22.  From  William  Serene  and  Ralph  Simple,  ibid.  From  an 
actor,  ibid.  From  King  Latinus,  ibid.  From  Tho.  Kimbow,  24.  From 
Will  Fafhion  to  his  would-be  acquaintance,  ibid.  From  Mary  Tuefday  on 
the  fame  lubject,  ibid.  From  a  Valetudinarian  to  the  Spectator,  25.  'From 
fome  perfons  to  the  Spectator's  Clergyman,  27.  From  one  who  would  be  in- 
ipector  of  the  fign-pofts,  28.  From  the  matter  of  the  fliow  at  Charing  Crofs, 
ibid.  From  a  member  of  the  Amorous  Club,  at  Oxford,  30.  From  a  member 
of  the  Ugly  Club,  32.  From  a  gentleman  to  fuch  ladies  as  are  profefTed  beau- 
ties, 33.  To  the  Spectator  from  T.  D.  containing  an  intended  regulation  of 
the  play-houfe,  36.  From  the  play-houfe Thunder,  ibid.  From  the  Spectator 
to  an  affected  very  witty  man,  38.  From  a  married  man,  with  a  complaint 
that  his  wife  painted,  41.  From  Abraham  Froth,  a  member  of  the  Hebdoma- 
dal Meeting  in  Oxford,  43.  From  a  hufband  plagued  with  a  gofpel-goflip,  46. 

From 
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From  an  ogling- ma fter,  Number 46.   :  .'or  to  the  prefidmt  an«: 

lov. 

Fro 

1m.  oncerning 

rion  of  lovers,  53.      ! 

IK'!. 

,oin  .1  gentleman  at  I  ;  an 

acc,  .lof.-phcrs  c.illed  Lowngcrs,  54..    Fimn  C< 

-.Tties  taker  ,  -dances,  i! 

,  -i.      To' the  Speaat-M  from  ('  ,  ?g. 

From  a  whiinfical  young  lady,  ;<;.     From  B.  i  ,  a  catalogue  ot  book* 

for  the  femali1  library,  ibid. 

.  -dropper  of  antiquity,  who,  N.  59. 
L  biary,  a  lady's  library  defcribed,  N.  37. 
Life,  the  duration  of  it  uncertain,  N.  27. 
Lindamira,  the  only  woman  allowed  to  paint,  N.  4.1. 
Lion  in  the  Haymarkct  occalioned  many  conjectures  in  the  town,  N.  13.     v 

gentle  to  the  Spe&ator,  ibid. 
London,  an  emporium  for  the  whole  earth,  N.  69. 
Love,  the  general  concern  of  it,  N.  30. 
Love  of  the  world,  our  hearts  milled  by  it,  N.  ?.y. 
Luxury,  what,  N.  554     Attended  often  with  avarice,  ibid.     A  fable  of  thofe  two 

vices,  ibid. 
Lowngers,  a  new  feel  of  philofophers  in  Cambridge,  N.  54.. 

M. 

AT  AN  a  fociable  animal,  N.  9.     The  lofs  of  public  and  private  virtues  owing 

^*-     to  men  of  parts,  6. 

Mafquerade,  a  complaint  againft  it,  N.  8.     The  defign  of  it,  Ibid. 

-ine,  Cardinal,  his  behaviour  to  Quillet,  who  had  reflected  upon  him  in  3 

n,  N.  23. 

Merchants  of  great  benefit  to  the  public,  N.  69. 

Mixr  wit  dcicribed,  N.  62. 

Mixt  communion  of  men  and  fpirits  in  Paradife,  as  defcribcd  by  Milton,  N.  1 1. 

Mode,  on  what  it  ought  to  be  built,  N.  6. 

il  y  the  chief  ornament  of  the  fair-fex,  N.  6. 
Moliere  made  an  old  woman  a  judge  or  his  plays,  N.  70. 
Monuments  in  WettminfuT  AbU y  examined  by  the  Spectator,  N.  iC. 
Monrning,  the  method  of  it  confulered,  N.  64..    Who  the  grtatelt  mourners,  iliid. 
Mulic  baniihed  by  Plato  out  of  his  commonwealth,  N.  18.     Of  a  relative  na- 
ture, 29. 

N. 

XTEIGHBOURHOODS,  of  whom  confiding,  N.  49. 

berry,  Mr.  his  Rebus,  N.  59. 

New  River,  a  projecl  of  bringing  it  into  the  play-houfe,  X.  5. 
Nicolini,  Signior,  his  voyage  on  pafteboard,  N.  5.     His  combat  with  a  lion,  13. 
Why  thought  to  be  a  iliam  one,  ibid.     An  excellent  aftor,  ibid. 

O. 

/~\  ATES,  Dr.  a  favourite  with  fome  party  ladies,  N.  57. 
^^     Ogler,  the  compleat  ogler,  N.  46. 
Old  maids  generally  fuperftitious,  N.  7. 

Old  Telhmcnt  in  a  p-riwig,  N.  58. 

Opera,  as  it  is  the  preient  entertainment  of  the  Englifh  ftage,  confiih  . 

The  progrefs  it  has  made  on  our  tlieatre,   iS.     Some  account  of  tiic 

oper 
Gtway,  commended  and  cenfureJ,  N.  39. 

O 
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Overdo,  a  juftice  atEpping,  offended  at  the  company  of  ftroller?,  for  phying  the 

part  of  Clodpate,  and  making  a  mockery  of  one  of  the  quorum,  Number  48. 
Oxford  Scholar,  his  great  difcovery  in  a  coffee-houfe,  N.  46. 

P. 

TpAINTER  and  Tailor  often  contribute  more  than  the  poet  to  the  fuccefs  of 

a  tragedy,  N.  42. 
Parents,  their  taking  a  liking  to  a  particular  profeffion  often  occafions  their  fons 

to  mifcarry,  N.  21. 
Parties  crept  much  into  the  converfation  of  the  ladies,  N.  57.     Party-zeal  very 

bad  for  the  face,  ibid. 

Particles,  Englifh,  the  honour  done  to  them  in  the  late  operas,  N.  18. 
Paflions,  the  conqueft  of  them  a  difficult  tafk,  N.  71. 
Peace,  fome  ill  confequences  of  it,  N.  45. 
Peepers  defcribed,  N.  53. 

Pharamond,  memoirs  of  his  private  life,  N.  76.     His  great  wifdom,  ibid. 
Philautia,  a  great  votary,  N.  79. 

Philofophy,  the  ufe  of  it,  N.  7.  faid  to  be  brought  by  Socrates  down  from  hea- 
ven, 10. 
Phyfician  and  Surgeon,  their  different  employment,   N.  16.     The  Phyficians  a 

formidable  body  of  men,  21.     Compared  to  the  Britifh  army  in  Casfar"s  time, 

ibid.     Their  way  of  converting  one  diftemper  into  another,  25. 
Picls,  what  women  fo  called,  N.  41 .     No  faith  to  be  kept  with  them,  ibid. 
Pinkethman  toperfonate  King  Porus  on  an  elephant,  N.  31. 
Players  in  Drury  Lane,  their  intended  regulations,  N.  36. 
Poems  in  picture,  N.  58. 

Poets,  Englifh,  reproved,  N.  39,  40.     Their  artifices,  44. 
Poeteflfes,  Englifh,  wherein  remarkable,  N.  51. 
Powell,  fenior,  to  aft  Alexander  the  Great  on  a  dromedary,  N.  31.     His  artifice 

to  raifea  clap,  N.4O. 
Powell,  junior,  his  great  fkill  in  motions,  N.  14.     His  performance  referred  to 

the  opera  of  Rinaldo  and  Arraida,  ibid. 
Praife,  the  love  of  it  implanted  in  us,  N.  38. 
Pride  a  great  enemy  to  a  fine  face,  N.  33. 

ProfefTions,  the  three  great  ones  overburdened  with  practitioners,  N.  ai. 
Projector,  a  fhort  defcription  of  one,  N.  21. 
Profper,  Will,  an  honeft  tale-bearer,  N.  19. 
Punchinello,  frequented  more  than  the  church,  N.  14.     Punch  out  in  the  moral 

part,  ibid. 
Punning  much  recommended  by  the  practice  of  all  ages,  N.  61 .     In  what  age  the 

Pun  chiefly  flourifhed,  ibid.     A  famous  univerfity  much  inftfted  with  it,  ibid. 

Why  baniflied  at  preient  out  of  the  learned  world,  ibid.     The  definition  of  a 
Pun,  ibid. 

CL 

/"VITALITY  no  exemption  from  reproof,  N.  34. 

V  Qujxote,  Don,  patron  of  the  Signers  Club,  N.  30. 

R. 

"n  ANTS  confidered  as  blemifhes  in  our  Englifh  tragedies,  N.  40. 
•^  Rape  of  Proierpine,  a  French  opera,  fome  particulars  in  it,  N.  29. 
Reafon,  inftead  of  governing  paflion,  is  often  fubfervient  to  it,  N.  6. 
Rebus,  a  kind  of  falie  wit  in  vogue  among  the  ancients,  N.  59.  and  our  own 

countrymen,  ibid.     A  Rebus  at  Blenheim  Houfe  condemned,  ibid. 
Recitative,  Italian,   not  agreeable  to   an  Englifh  audience,  N.  29.     Recitative 

mufic  in  every  language  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  accent  of  the  language,  ibid. 
Retirement,  the  pleafurc  of  it,  where  truly  enjoyed,  N.  4. 
Rich,  Mr.  would  not  fuffer  the  opera  of  Whittington's  Cat  to  be  performed  in 

his  houfe,  and  thereafon  for  it,  N.  5. 
Royal  Exchange,  the  great  refort  to  it,  N.  69, 

SAL- 
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CALM  ON,  Mrs.  her  ingenuity,  Number  18. 
.nrtoi 'ins,  his  invention,  N.  15. 

Scholar's  egg,  what  fo  called,  N.  58. 

Semprom:i,  >  .idiniivr  of  the  French  ivition,  N.  45. 

:.!<*  inure  (!••:  it  tomnion  bej.^ars,  N.  6. 

Sentry,  Captain,  :i  member  of  the  Spectator's  cluh,  his  N.2. 

Sextus  (^nnuus,  the  Pope,  an  inltance  of  liis  unforgiving  temper,  N.  23. 

Shadows  and  iv.i'itii-s  nor  mixed  in  tl  -.  5. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudelly,  the  ill  contrivance  of  his  monument  in  Wcftminfter- 
Abbey,  N.  26. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  his  opinion  of  the  fong  of  Chevy. Chace,  N.  70. 

dub  of  the:n  in  Oxford,  N.  30.      Their  regulations,  i 
polts,  the  ablurditits  of  many  of  thtm,  N.  28. 
res,  his  temper  and  prudence,  N.  23. 

Solitude,  an  exemption  from  paflions  the  only  pleafing  folitude,  N.  4. 

Sophocles,  his  conduct  in  his  tragedy  of  EleiHi a,  N.  44. 

Sparrows  bought  for  the  ufe  of  the  opera,  N.  5. 

Spartan  virtue  acknowledged  by  the  Athenian^,  N.  6. 

Spectator,  the,  his  prefatory  difcourle,  N.  i.  His  great  taciturnity,  ibid.  Hit 
vilion  of  Public  Credit,  3.  His  entertainment  at  the  table  of  an  acquaintance,  7. 
His  recommendation  of  his  fpeculations,  10.  Advcrtifed  in  the  Daily  Cou- 
rant,  12.  His  encounter  with  a  lion  behind  the  fcenes,  13.  The  ddign  of 
his  writings,  16.  No  party-man,  ibid.  A  little  unhappy  in  the  mould  of  his 
face,  17.  His  artifice,  19.  His  defire  to  correcl  impudence,  20.  Ami  refo- 
lution  to  march  on  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  34.  His  vifit  to  a  travelled  lady,  45. 
His  fpeculations  in  the  full  principles,  46.  An  odd  accident  that  befel  hint  at 
Lloyd's  Coffee-houle,  ibid.  His  advice  to  ourEr.glifli  Pindarick  writers,  58. 
His  examen  of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  65. 

Spleen,  a  common  excufe  for  dulnefs,  N.  53. 

Starers  reproved,  N.  20. 

Sratira,  in  what  propofed  as  a  pattern  to  the  fair-fex,  N.  41. 

Suj>crrtition,  the  folly  of  it  defcribed,  N.  7. 

Sufunna,  or  Innocence  Betrayed,  to  be  exhibited  by  Mr.  Powell,  with  a  new  pair 
of  elders,  N.  14. 

T. 

'TpEMPLAR,  one  of  the  Spe-Slator's  club,  his  charafter,  N.  2. 

•    THAT,  his  remonftrance,  N.  80. 

Theatre,  Engiifh,  tlic.  practice  of  it  in  i'everal  inftances  cenfured,  N.  42,  44,  51. 
Thunder  of  great  ufe  on  the  tfage,  N.  44. . 
Thunderer  to  the  playkoufe,  the  hardships  put  upon  him,  and  his  defire  to  be  made, 

a  cannon,  N.  36. 

Tom  Tits  to  perfonate  fmging-birds  in  the  opera,  N.  5. 
Tom  the  tyrant,  firft  miniiter  of  the  coffee-houfe,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 

twelve  at  night,  N.  49. 
Tombs  in  Weftminfter  vifited  by  the  Spectator,  N.  26.     His  rcfieclion  upon  them, 

ibid. 

Trade,  the  benefit  of  it  to  Great  Britain,  N.  69. 
Tragedy;  a  perfect  tragedy   the  nobleft  production   of  human  nature,   N.  39. 

Wherein  the  modern  tragedy  excels  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ibid.     Blank 

verfe  the  moft  proper  for  an  Englifli  tragedy,  ibid.     The  Engiifh  tragedy  con- 

fidered,  ibid. 

Tragi- Comedy,  the  produft  of  the  F.nglifh  theatre,  a  monftrous  invention,  N.  40. 
Travel,  highly  neceflary  to  a  coquette,  N.  45.     The  behaviour  of  a  travelled  iacly 

in  the  playhoufe,  ibid. 
Truth,  an  enemy  to  falie  wit,  N.  63. 
Tryphiodorus,  the  great  lipogrammatift  of  antiquity,  N.  59. 
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U. 

Tf ENTCE  Preferred,  a  tragedy  founded  on  a  wrong  plot,  Number  39. 
*     Uglinefs,  fome  fpeculahons  upon  it,  N.  32. 

Viiit;  a  viiit  to  a  travelled  lady  which  fhe  received  in  her  bed,  defcribed,  N.  45, 

Underftanding,  the  abufe  of  it  is  a  great  evil,  N.  6. 

Vocirer,  the  qualifications  that  make  him  pafs  for  a  -fine  gentleman,  N.  75. 

W. 

T17HO  and  WHICH,  their  petition  to  the  Spectator,  N.  78. 

Wit,  the  mifchief  of  it  when  accompanied  with  vice,  N.  23.  Very  perni- 
cious when  not  tempered  with  virtue  and  humanity,  ibid.  Turned  into  de- 
formity by  affectation,  38.  Only  to  be  valued  as  it  is  applied,  6.  The  hiftory 
of  falfe  wit,  ibid.  Every  man  would  be  a  wit  if  he  could,  59.  The  way  to  try 
a  piece  of  wit,  62.  Mr.  Locke's  reflection  on  the  difference  between  wit  and 
judgment,  ibid.  The  god  of  wit  defcribed,  63. 

Women,  the  more  powerful  (part  of  our  people,  N.  4.  Their  ordinary  employ, 
ments,  10.  Smitten  with  fuperficials,  15.  Their  ufual  con  variation,  ibid. 
Their  ftrongeft  paflion,  33.  Not  to  be  confidered  merely  as  objects  of  fight, 
ibid. 

Woman  of  quality,  her  drefs  the  products  of  an  hundred  climates,  N.  69. 

Y. 

Yarico,  the  ftory  of  her  adventure,  N.  n. 


VOLUME     THE     SECOND. 
A. 

AC  T I O  N  the  felicity  of  the  foul,  Number  1 16. 
Affliction  anu -Ibirow,  not  always  exprelfed  by  tears,   N.  95.     Tine  af- 
fliction labours  to  be  inviiiblc,  ibid. 

Age  :  the  unnatural  irifunderftandtng  between  age  and  youth,  N.  153.  The  au- 
thority of  an  aged  virtuous  perlbn  preferable  to  the  plealures  of  youth,  ibid. 

Albacinda,  her  character,  N.  144. 

Alexander,  his  artifice  in  his  Indian  expedition,  N.  127.  His  anfwer  to  thofe 
who  afktd  him  if  he  would  not  be  a  competitor  for  the  prize  in  the  Olympic 
games,  157. 

Amaryllis,  her  character,  N.  144. 

Ambition,  the  occafion  of"  factions,  N.  115. 

Animals,  the  different  make  of  every  fpecies,  N.  120.  The  inftinct  of  brutes, 
ibid.  Exemplified  in  feveral  inrhmces,  ibid.  God  himfclf  the  foul  of  brutes, 
32i.  The  variety  of  arms  with  which  they  are  provided  by  nature,  ibid. 

Amulemer.ts  of  life,  when  innocent,  necelfary  and  allowable,  N.  93. 

Apparitions,  the  creation  of  weak  minds,  N.  no. 

Arable,  Mrs.  the  great  heireis,  the  Spectator's  fellow-traveller,  N.  132. 

Ariftotle,  his  account  of  the  world,  N.  166. 

Ariftus  and  Aipafia,  an  unhappy  couple,  N.  128. 

Artift,  wherein  he  has  the  advantage  of  an  author,  N.  166. 

Aflbciation  of  honeft  men  propofed  by  the  Spectator,  N.  126. 

Author:  in  what  manner  one  author  is  a  mole  to  another,  N.  124.  Wherein 
an  author  has  the  advantage  of  an  artift,  166.  The  care  an  author  ought  to 
take  of  what  he  writes,  ibid.  A  ftory  of  an  atheiftical  author,  ibid. 

B. 

T)  A  RE  FACE,  his  fuccefs  with  the  ladies,  and  the  reafon  for  it,  N.  156. 
•••*  Bear-Garden,  the  Spectator's  method  for  the  improvement  of  it,  N.  141. 
Beauties,  whether  male  or  female,  very  untractable,  N.  87.  and  fantaftical,  144. 

impertinent  and  difagreeable,  ibid.     The  efficacy  of  beauty,  ibid. 
Board-wages,  the  ill  effects  of  it,  N.  88. 
Bodily  exercifes,  of  ancient  encouragement,  N.  161. 

Books  reduced  to  their  quinteflenre,  N.  124.     The  legacies  of  great  geniufes,  166. 
JSurnet,  Dr.  fome  paflagea  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth  confidered,  N.  143  and  146. 
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•inition  ot'  beauty,  N. 
>ve  of  hi*  temper  in  his  chiMhu, 
Cattle-Builders,  who,  and  their  tbllirs  expoU-d,  N. 

'.  ix,  by  whom  jnicl  to  the  public,  and  for  what,  N.  xoi. 
mi,  thct!  ^ir  Roger de  Coverley's,  N.  106. 

y,  the  great  point  of  honour  in  women,  N.  99. 
Cheat-fill  nefs  of  temper,  how  to  he  obtained  and 
Children,  wrong  meafures  taken  in  the  education  of  ;1. 
Children  in  the  Wood,  a  ballad,  wherein  to  be  commended*  N.  85. 
Church-yard,  the  country  Change  on  Sunday,  N.  112. 

itions  on  the  reading  of  it,  v  The  cxce!- 

of  it,  ibid. 

illion,  the  exercife  of  it  would  tend  to  lefp.-n  tlv  calaii!-- 
,'iiments  in  ordinal  ydiicomfrcenfured,  N.I  03.  Exchange  of  compliments. 

.  Prince  of,  his  face  like  that  of  an  eagle,  N.  86. 
Connecle,  Thomas,  a  monk  in  the  14-th  century,   a  zealous  preacher  againft  the 

women's  commodes  in  thole  days,  N.  98. 

Contentment,  the  utmolt  good  we  can  hope  for  in  this  life,  N.  163. 
Conversation,  ufually  (tufted  with  too  many  compliments,  N.  103.     What  pro- 
perly to  be  underltood  by  the  word  Convolution,  143. 
Cottilus,  his  great  equanimity,  N.  143. 

Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de,  he  is  fomething  of  an  humourift,  N.  106.     His  civ 
a  chaplain,  ibid.     His  management  of  his  family,  107.     His  account  of  his 
anceltors,  109.     Is  forced  to  have  every   room   i:i  his  houfe  e::c'ixil-d   by  his 
chaplain,  no.     A  great  benefactor  to  his  church  in  Worcelterfhire,  112.  in 
\vhich  he  fuffers  no  one  to  fleep  but  himlelf,  ibid.  r  an 

account  of  his  amours,  and  character  of  his  widow,  113,  118.     1. 
of  his  feveral  exploits  in  the  country,    115.     A  great  fox-hunter,   11 6.     An 
initance  of  his  good-nature,  ibid.    His  aveifjon  ro  conlidents,  1 1  3.    The  man- 
ner of  his  reception  at  the  affixes,  \^^.  where  he  whii'peis  the  judge  in  rl •.= 
ibid.     His  adventure  when  a  fchool-boy,  12.5.     A  man   for  the  landed   ir.- 
!t,  126.     His  adventure  with  fome  gipfies,    130.     Rarely  fpoits  near  his 
own  feat,  131. 

Country,  the  charms  of  it,  N.  uS.  Country  gentleman  and  his  v.ife,  r, 
boursto  Sir  Roger,  their  different  tempers  defcribed,  128.  Country  Su: 
the  ufe  of  it,  112.  Country  wake  delcribed,  1 6 1 . 

Courage  recommends  a  man  to  the  female  fex  more  than  nn\f  other  quality,  N.  99. 
One  of  the  chief  topics  in  books  of  chivalry,  ibid.     Faile  courage,  ibid. 
chanic  courage,  what,  152. 
Cowley,  his  magnanimity,  N.  114. 
Coxcombs,  generally  the  women's  favourites,  N.  128. 

D. 

1T\EATH,  the  contemplation  of  it  affords  a  delight  mixed  with  terror  an  : 
row,  N.I -5-5.     Intended  fur  our  relief,   il-.id.     Deaths   of  eminent  p. 
the  moft  improving  pa  fl  ages  in  hi  (lory,  ibid. 
Debt,  the  ill  ftateof  1'.  in  debt,  N.  82. 

Decency,  nearly  related  to  virtue,  N.  104. 
Demurrers,  what  fort  of  v/omcn  lo  to  be  called,  N.  $9. 

Devotion,  the  great  advantage  of  it,  N.  93.     The  moll  natural  rcluf  in  cur  af- 
flictions, 163. 
Di.-k  Craftin  challenge^  Tern  Tulip,  N.  91. 

.oointments  in  love,  the  mo  i  :on^uereJ  of  ar. 

Di (Tenters,  th.'ir  canting  way  ui  ; 
DilHinulation,  the  perpetual  inconvcr, 
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Duelling,  a  difcourfe  againft  it,  Number  84.     Pliaramond's  edicl  agarnft  it,  97. 
Duration,  the  idea  of  it  how  obtained  according  to  Mr,  Locke,  N.  94.     Different 
beings  may  entertain  different  notions  of  the  fame  parts  of  duiatkm,  ibid* 

E. 

•p  DUG  AT  I  ON;  an  ill  method  obferved  in  the  educating  our  youth,  N.  157. 

•*^  Eminent  men,  the  tax  paid  by  them  to  the  public,  N.  i®l. 

Englifhmen,  the  peculiar  bleiTing  of  being  born  one,  N.  135.     The  Spectator's 

Speculations  upon  the  EngJilh  tongue,  ibid.     Engliih  not  naturally  talkative, 

ibid,  and  148.     The  Englrfh  tongue  adulterated,  165. 
Epaminondas,  his  honourable  death,  N.  133. 
Ephraim,  the  Quaker,  the  Spectator's  fellow-traveller  in  a  (lage-coach,  N.  13*. 

His  reproof  to  a  recruiting. officer  in  the  fame  coach,  ibid,  and  advice  to  him 

at  their  parting,  ibid. 

Equanimity}  without  it  we  can  have  no  true  tafteof  life,  N.  143. 
Equeftrian  order  of  ladies,  N.  104.     It's  origin,  ibid. 
Errors  and  prepofleflions  difficult  to  be  avoided,  N.  117. 
Eiernity,  a  prolpeft  of  it,  N.  159. 
Eucrate,  his  conference  with  Pharamond,  N.  84. 
Eucratia,  her  character,  N.  144. 
Eudofia,  her  character,  N.  144. 

Eudoxus  and  Leontine,  their  friend/hip,  and  education  of  their  children,  N.  123. 
Exercife,  the  great  benefit  and  neceflity  of  bodily  exercife,  N.  116. 

F. 

•pALSHOOD  in  man,  a  recommendation  to  the  fair- fex,  N.  156. 
.    Families:  the  ill  meafures  taken  by  great  families  in  the  education  of  their 

younger  ions,  N.  108. 
Fan,  the  exercife  of  it,  N.  102. 
Fa'hion  :  men  of  fafliion,  who,  N.  151. 

Fauftina  the  Emprefs,  her  notions  of  a  pretty  gentleman,  N.  128. 
Female  virtues,  which  the  moft  mining,  N.  81. 
Flavia,  her  mother's  rival,  N.  91 . 
Flutter  of  the  fan,  the  variety  of  motions  in  it,  N.  202. 
n-rporf,  Sir  Andrew,  his  moderation  in  point  of  politics,  N.  126. 
Frugality,  the  iupport  of  generofity,  N.  107. 

G. 

p  AM I.N G,  the  folly  of  it,  N.  93 . 

^  Glory,  the  love  of  it,  N.  139.     In  what  the  perfection  of  it  confifts,  it«d. 

Genius,  v?hat  properly  a  great  one,  N.  160. 

Gentry  of  England,  generally  fpeaking,  in  debt,  N.  82. 

Geography  of  a  jeft  fettled,  N.  138. 

Gig^icrs  in  church,  reproved,  N.  158. 

Gipftes :  an  adventure  between  Sir  Roger,  the  Spectator,  and  fome  gipfies,  N.  130. 

Glaphyia,  her  ftory  out  of  Jofephus,  N.  no. 

Good-  breeding,  the  great  re  volution  that  has  happened  in  that  article,  N.  119. 

Good-humour,  the  neceflity  of  it,  N.  io». 

Good  nature  more  agreeable  in  converiation  than  wit,  N.  169.     The  neceflity  of 

if,  ibid.     Good-nature  born  with  us,  ibid. 
Grandmother:  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  great,  great,  great  grandmother's  receipt 

i~or  an  haity-pudding  and  a  white-pot,  N.  109. 
Great  men,  the  tux  paid  by  them  to  the  public,  N.  101.     Not  truly  known  till 

fome  years  after  their  deaths,  ibid. 

H. 

TT  AND  SOME  peopk  generally  fantallical,  N.  144.     The  Spectator's  lift  of 

*•*•  fome  handfome  ladies,  ibid. 

Harry  Terfett  and  his  lady,  their  way  of  living,  N.  100. 

..  a  man  ougltf  iot  to  hate  even  his  enemies,  N.  115. 

Head- 
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Head-drefs,  the  moft  variable  thing  in  nature,  Number  9?.  TxTTavagantly  high  in 
the  ilth  ceAturyv  ibkL    With  what  fu  lnd. 

•hen  philoibpher,  N.  159. 
andclderl  oucnrfy  fpcwtoi  ii  cation, N.  113. 

,-ion,  who,  N.  136. 

comb,  Will,  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  N.  105.     His  letter  to  thr  Spcfta- 
notion  of  a  man  of  wit,  151.  His  boalU,  ibid.  Hi^  aitifke,  1 56. 
Honour,  wherein  commendable,  N.  99.     And  when  to  be  exploded,  ibid. 
Hunting,  the  ufe  of  it,  N.  116. 

I. 

ICHNEUMON,  a  great  dcftroyer  ot  crocodile*  eggs,  N.  116. 
Idol«:  coftee-houie  idols,  N.  87. 

Immortality  of  the  foul,  arguments  in  proof  of  it,  N.  iti. 
Jmpertinents,  feveial  forts  of  them  defcribed,  N.  14.8  and  168. 
Indigo  the  merchant,  a  man  of  prodigious  intelligence,  N.  136. 
Indilpofition;  a  man  under  any,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  company,  N.  143; 
Indolence,  what,  N.  zoo. 
Jnftinft,  the  power  of  it  in  brutes,  N.  tto. 
Inefolution,  from  whence  arifing,  N.  151. 
IIMS'S  fear  of  poverty,  and  effects  of  it,  N.  i  €4. 

K. 

IE  N  N  ET,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  country  wakes,  N.  i<  i . 

Knowledge,  the  purfuits  of  it  long,  but  not  tedious,  N.  94..     The  orly 
means  to  extend  life  beyond  it's  natural  dimenfions,  ibid. 

L. 

LABOUR;  bodily  labour  of  two  kinds,  N.  115. 
Laertes,  his  character  in  diftinftion  from  that  of  Irus,  N.  114. 

Lancaflme  Witches,  a  comedy,  ccnfured,  N.  141. 

Language,  the  Englifli,  much  adulterated  during  the  war,  N.  165. 

Leontine  and  Eudoxus,  their  great  friendfhip  and  advantages,  N.  113. 

Letters  to  the  Spectator.  From  Rofalinda,  with  a  defire  to  be  admitted  int 
Ugly  Club,  N.  875  from  T.  T.  complaining  of  the  idols  in  coffee-houfes,  ibid, 
from  Philo-Britannicus  on  the  corruption  of  lervants,  88  ;  from  Sam  Hopewe!!, 
$95  from  Leonora,  reminding  the  Spectator  of  the  catalogue,  91;  from  B.  D. 
concerning  real  forrow,  95;  from  Annabella,  recommending  the  Bifhop  pf 
Cambray's  education  of  a  daughter,  ibid,  from  Tom  Trufty,  a  fervant,  con- 
taining an  account  of  his  life  and  fervices,  96  ;  from  the  mafter  of  th«  f..r- 
«xercife,  101;  from  againll  the  equeftrian  order  of  ladies,  104$  from  Will 

Wimble  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  with  a  jack,  108;  to  the  Spefhtor  from 

•  complaining  of  the  new  petticoat,   117;  from  a  lawyer  <  n   the  ci 
\\ith  an  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the  fafhions  in  the  country,  1 29;  from  Wiil 
Honeycomb,  1315  from  George  Truity,  thanking  the  Spectator  tor  the 
benefit  he  has  received  from  his  works,  i  345  from  William  Wileacre,  \vh 
fires  his  daughter  may  learn  the  exercife  of  the  fan,  ibid,  from  a  profefll-J  liar, 
136;  from  Ralph  Valet,  the  faithful  fervant  of  a  perverfe  mafter,  137;   from 
Patience  Giddy,  the  next  thing  to  a  lady's  woman,  ibid,  from  Lyit 
complaining  of  her  lover's  conduct,  140;  from  R.  D.  concerning  th?  corrupt 
tafteofthe  age, and  the  reafonsof  it,  ibid,  from  Betty  Saiiter  about  a  wager,  Jbij. 
fromParthenope,  who  is  angry  with  the  Spe&ator  for  meddling  with  the  i 
petticoats,  ibid,    from  — • —  upon  drinking,  ibid,    from  Rachel  Balto,  concerning 
female  gamefters, ibid.    fromParthenia,ibid.    from— —  containing  a  reflection 
on  acomedy  called  The  LancafhrreWitches,  141;  from  Andromache,  complain- 
ing of  the  fulle  notion  of  gallantry  in  love,  with  fome  letters  from  her  hulband 
to  her,  i4*i  from     •   ••  concerning  wagerers,  145;  from  — —  complaining  of 
Jmpertinents  in  coftee-houfes,  ibid,    from  — —  complaining  of  an   old  bache- 
lor, ibid,    from  •  concerning  the  fldrts   in  men's  coats,  ibid,    from  — — 
on  the  reading  the  Common-Prayer,  147 ;  from  the  Spectator  to  a  dar.cing  ;uit- 

4  L  a  lu\v, 
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law,Nitml>er  148  ;  from  the  fame  to  a  dumb  vifitant,  ibid,  to  the  Spectator  from 
Silvia,  awidowjdefiringhisadvicein  the  choice  of  a  huiband,i49;  the  Spectator's 
anfwer,  ibid,  to  the  Spectator,  from  Simon  Honeycomb,  giving  an  account  of 
his  modefty,  impudence,  and  marriage,  154;  from  an  idol  that  keeps  a  coffee- 
houfc,  155;  from  a  beautiful  milliner,  complaining  of  her  cuftomers,  ibid. 
from  -  with  a  reproof  to  the  Spectator,  ie;8  ;  from  .  concerning 

the  ladies  vifilants,  ibid,  from  -  complaining  of  the  beh:r  :  ions 

in  church,  ibid,  from  a  woman's  man,  ibid,  from  -  with  aMf-fcription 
of  a  country  wake,  161;  from  Leonora,  wlv>  had  juft  l.->ft  her  lover.  1635  from 
a  young  officer  to  his  father,  165;  to  the  Spectator  from  a  ciltle-Suiider,  167; 
from  ~  -  concerning  the  tyranny  of  ichool-mafters,  168;  from  T.  S.  a 
fchool-boy  at  Richmond,  ibid,  from  •  •  concerning  impertinents,  ibid, 
from  Ifaac  Hedgeditch,  a  poacher,  ibid. 

Lewis  of  France,  compared  with  the  Czar  of  Mufcovv,  N.  139. 

Lye  given,  a  g-eat  violation  of  the  point  cf  honour,  N.  99. 

Life  j  in  v.'hat  manner  our  lives  are  ipent,  according  to  Seneca,  N.  93.  Life  is 
not  real  but  when  cnearful,  145.  In  what  manner  to  be  regulated,  ibid.  Ho.v 
to  have  a  right  enjoyment  of  it,  ibid.  A  furvey  of  it  in  a  vifion,  i  59. 

Love,  a  pafllon  never  well  cured,  N.  ijS.  Natural  love  in  brutes  more  intcnfe 
than  in  reafonabie  creatures,  no.  The  gallantry  of  it  on  a  very  ill  foot,  142, 
Love  has  nothing  to  do  with  ftatt,  149. 

M. 

MACBETH,  the  incantations  in  that  play  vindicated,  N.  141. 


j  a  cultom  among  them,  N.  85. 

among  the  bird*  ha  vt  only  voices,  N.  128. 

variable  in  his  temper,  N.  16:. 

orough,  John  Duke  of,  took  the  French  lines  without  bloodmed,  N.  139 
Marriage'-  life,  always  a  vejcatious  or  happy  condition,  N.  149. 
M'<lin  f  a  good  one,  a  prince  in  his  family,  N.  107.     A  complaint  againft 

ill  mailers,  137. 
Mtrah,  her  chara6lert  N.  144.. 
Mirzuh,  the  vifions  of,  N.  159. 
Mode  :  a  ibinding  mode  of  dici's  recommended,  N.  129. 

;ty  in  men  no  ways  acceptable  to  ladies,  N.  154. 
Mourning;  the  figns  of  true  mourning  generally  milunderilood,  N.  95, 

N. 

NIGRANILLA,  a  party  lady,  forced  to  patch  on  the  wrong  fide,  N.  8j$ 
Nutmeg  of  Delight,  one  of  the  Perfian  Emperor's  titles,  N.  160. 

O. 

f\!5SCURITY,  the  only  defence  againft  reproich,  N.  101. 
^^  Oeconomy,  wherein  compared  to  good-  breeding,  N.  114* 
Omniamante,  her  characler,  N.  144. 

P. 

p  AM  PHIL  I  O,  a  good  matter,  N.  137. 

•*  Parties:  an  inflance  of  the  malice  of  parties,  N.  125.  The  difmal  effecls 
of  a  furious  party-  fpirit,  ibid.  It  corrupts  both  our  morals  and  judgment,  ibid. 
and  reigns  more  in  the  country  than  town,  126.  Party  patches,  81.  Party 
icribblers  reproved,  125. 

Paffions  of  the  fan,  a  treatife  for  the  ufe  of  the  author's  fcholars,  N.  102. 
Pedants,  who  ib  to  be  reputed,  N.  105.     The  book  pedant  the  moil  fupportable, 
ibid. 

s,  hi>  ad  vice  to  the  women,  N.  Si. 
Ft,  lianb,  ihtir  inititution  of  their  youth,  N.  99. 

!,  a  complaint  againrt  the  horp-  petticoat,  N.  i'27.     Several  conjectures 
it,  ibid.     Compared  to  an  Egyptian  temple,  ibid, 

Pharamond, 


I  NT 
Pharamond,  fome  account  of  him  a  :nber  84.     His  < 

Mitt    lllU'ls,     97. 
i 

decree  mailer  of  that  art,  N.  86. 

Hacc  .  uwre  conteitcd  among  worn  :;-iiui  rank  thin  : 

,  N .  119. 

i  of  the  foul,   N.  90.     Wherein,  according  to  him  and  his  fol- 
|i  punifhmentof  a  voluptuous  nun  conlilts,  ibid. 

Plcauue,  when  our  chi.-f  purluit,  disappoints  itlelf,  N.  151.  The  dcceitfulncft 
of  pleafure,  ibid. 

.;ture  with  two  women,  N.  90. 
Pollerity,  it's  privilege,  N.  icx. 
Poverty,  the  inconveniences  and  mortifications  tifually  attending  it,  N.  150. 

;e,  the  prevalency  of  it,  N.  101. 
Procritiin.uion,  fi\>ni  whence  proceeding,  N.  151. 

,  itive  arguments  for  »t,  N.  120. 
I'unifliments  in  ichools  difipproved,  N.157. 

R. 

"n  E  AS  ON,  not  to  be  found  in  brutes,  N.  120. 

•^     Ruling,  a  healthy  cxercife,  N.  1 1  5. 

Rival  Mother,  the  firit  part  of  her  hiitory,  N.  91. 

Roman  and  S.ihine  ladies,  their  example  recommended  to  the  Britifh,  N.  Xt, 

Rolalinda,  a  famous  whig  partizan,  her  misfortune,  N.  81. 

S. 

C  C  H  O  O  L  M  A  S  T  E  R,  the  ignorance  and  undifcerning  of  the  generality  of 

°     them,  N.I  57,  168. 

Scipio,  his  judgment  of  Marius  when  a  boy,  N.  157. 

Sentry,  his  account  of  a  foldier's  life,  N.  152. 

Servants,  the  general  corruption  of  their  manners,  N.  88.  Aflume  their  matters 
title,  ibid.  Some  good  among  the  many  bad  ones,  96.  Influenced  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  fuperiors,  ibid,  and  107.  The  great  merit  of  fome  iervants  in 
nil  ages,  107.  The  hard  condition  of  many  fervants,  137. 

Shakefpeare,  wherein  inimitable,  N.  14.1. 

Sincerity,  the  great  want  of  it  in  conrerfation,  N.  103. 

Sloven,  a  character  affected  by  fome,  and  for  what  realbn,  N.  150.  The  folly  and 
antiquity  of  it,  ibid. 

Snuff-box,  the  exercifeof  it,  where  taught,  N.  138. 

Socrates,  his  behaviour  at  his  execution,  N.  133.     His  fpeech  to  his  judges,  146. 

Soldiers,  when  men  of  fenfe,  of  an  agreeable  converfation,  N.  152. 

Sorrow,  the  outward  ligns  of  it  very  fallacious,  N.  95. 

Soul,  the  immortality  of  it  evidenced  from  t'.vcral  proofs,  N.  in. 

i.itor,  his  inquifitive  temper,  N.  85.  His  account  of  himielf  and  his  work* 
e  written  three  hundred  years  hence,  101.  His  great  modefty,  ibid.  He 
accompanies  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  into  the  country,  106.  His  exercife  wht-n 
young,  115.  He  goes  with  Sir  Roger  a  hunting,  116.  and  to  the  affixes,  122. 
His  adventure  with  a  crew  of  giplies,  130.  The  feveral  opinions  of  him  in  the 
country,  131.  His  return  to  London,  and  fellow-travrl It-is  in  the  ihge-coach, 
1 32.  His  foliloquy  upon  the  ludden  and  unexpected  death  of  a  friend,  i  •;  % 

Spirits,  the  appearance  of  them  not  fabulous,  N.  no. 

Squeezing  the  hand,  by  whom  firll  ul'ed  in  making  love,  N.  109. 

Story-tellers,  their  ridiculous  punctuality,  N.  138. 

T. 

TASTE,  corrupt,  of  the  age,  to  what  attributed,  N.  140. 
Tears,  not  always  the  fign  of  true  Ibrrow,  N.  95. 
Theodoiius  and  Conlhintia,  their  adventures,  N.  164. 

Time,  our  ill  ufe  of  it,  N.  93.     The  Spectator's  direction  how  to  fpend  it,  ibid. 
Tom  Touchy,  a  quarrelibmc  fellow,  N.  xai. 

Tom 
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Tom  Tulip,  challenged  by  Dick  Craftin,  Number  91.  Flies  Into  the  country,  ibid., 
Truepenny,  Jack,  ftrangely  good-natured,  N.  Sz. 

V. 

T7ALETUDINARIANS  in  fociety,  who,  N.  100.    Not  to  be  admitted 
*       into  company,  but  on  conditions,  143. 
Vapours  in  women,  to  what  to  be  afcribtd,  N.  115. 
Varilas,  his  chearfulnels  and  good  humour  make  him  generally  acceptable,  N. 

100. 

Virgil,  his  beautiful  allegories  founded  on  the  Platonic  philofophy,  N.  90. 
Virtue,  the  exercife  of  it  recommended,  N.  93.     It's  influence,  ibid.     It's  near 

relation  to  decency,  104. 
Volumes;  the  advantage  an  author  receives  of  publifhing  his  works  in  volume^ 

rather  than  in  fingle  pieces,  N.  114. 
Uranius,  his  great  compofure  of  foul,  N.  143. 

W. 

TT7"  AGERING  difputants  expofed,  N.  14. 

'*       White,  Moll,  a  notorious  witch,  N.  117. 

Widow,  (the)  her  manner  of  captivating  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  N.  113.  Her 
behaviour  at  the  trial  of  her  caufe,  ibid.  Her  artifices  and  beauty,  ibid.  Too 
defperate  a  fchoW  for  a  country  gentleman,  ibid.  Her  reception  of  Sir  Roger, 
ibid,  whom  fhe  helped  to  fome  tanfyin  the  eye  of  all  the  country,  ibid.  She 
has  been  the  death  of  feveral  foxes,  115.  Sir  Roger's  opinion  of  her,  that  (he 
either  defigns  to  marry,  or  fhe  does  not,  ii£. 

William  and  Betty,  a  fhort  account  of  their  amours,  N.  118. 

Wimble,  Will,  his  letter  to  Sir  Roger  do  Coverley,  N.  108.  His  character,  ibid. 
His  converfation  with  the  Spectator,  ibid,  a  man  of  ceremony,  119.  thinks 
the  Spectator  a  fanatic,  126.  and  fears  he  has  killed  a  man,  131. 

Wine,  not  proper  to  be  drunk  by  every  one  that  can  fwallow,  N.  140. 

Women,  the  Englifh,  excel  all  other  nations  in  beauty,  NT.  81.  Signs  of  their 
improvement  under  the  Spectator's  hand,  92.  The  real  commendation  of  a 
woman,  what,  95,  and  104.  Their  pains  in  all  ages  to  adorn  the  outfide  of 
their  heads,  98.  More  gay  in  their  nature  than  men,  128.  Not  pleafed  with 
niodefty  in  men,  154.  Their  ambition,  156. 

Woman's  man  defcnbed,  N.  156.     His  nect-ifary  qualifications,  ibid. 

World,  theprefent,  a  nurfery  for  the  next,  N.  in. 


VOLUME     THE     THIRD. 

A. 

ABSENCE  of  lovers,  death  in  love,  Number  24.1 .     How  to  be  made  eafy, 
ibid. 

Abftinence,  the  benefits  of  it,  N.  195. 
Accompts,  their  great  ufefulnels,  N.  174.. 
Acolta,  his  anfwer  to  Limborch  touching  the  multiplicity  of  ceremonies  in  the 

Jewifh  religion,  N.  113. 
Action,  a  threefold  divifion  of  our  aclions,  N.  213.     No  right  judgment  to  be 

made  of  them,  174. 

Admiration,  one  of  the  moft  pleafmg  paffions,  N.  237. 
Adverfity,  no  evil  in  itfrlf,  N.  237. 
Advertiiement  from  Mr.  Sly  the  haberdafher,  N.  187.    About  the  lottery-ticket, 

191. 

Ambition,  by  what  to  be  meafured,  N.  iSS.    Many  times  as  hurtful  to  the 

princes 
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princet  who  arc  led  by  it  as  the  people,  NumV*r  toe.     Moft  men  fuhjeft  lo  it, 

219,224.     Ofufe  when  riglitK  .'.19. 

Annihilation,  by  whom  dd'ntd,  N.  1 10.     Tint  nmft  abjecl  of  wimcs,  ibid. 
Apes,  what  women  ib  called,  and  defer  ibed,  N.  244. 
Apollo's  temple  on  the  top  of  Leucate,  by  whom  hequcntcd,  and  for  what  por- 

pofe,  N.  223. 

Apothecary,  his  employment,  N.  195. 
Appetites,  Iboner  moved  than  the  palfions,  N.  2oS. 
Argument,  rules  for  the  management  of  one,  N.  197.     Argumentura  Bafillmim, 

what,  239.     Socrates  his  w-iy  of  arguing,  ibid.     In  what  manner  managed  by 

dates  and  communities,  ibid. 

Argus,  his  qualifications  and  employments  under  Juno,  N.  250. 
ArllUenetus  his  letters,  fome  account  of  them,  N.  238. 
Ariftotle,  the  inventor  of  fyllogifm,  N.  239. 
Atheifts  great  zealots,  N.  185.  and  bigots,  ibid.    Their  opinions  downright  non- 

ienie,  ibid. 

B. 

•pAWDY -HOUSES  freqxiented  by  wife  men,  not  out  of  wantonnefc  but 
•*-*     llratagcm,  N.  190. 

Beggars,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport's  opinion  of  them,  N.  232. 
Boileau  cenfured,  and  for  what,  N.  209. 
Butts :  the  adventure  of  a  butt  on  the  water,  N.  175, 

C. 

/CAPRICE  often  a5h  in  the  place  of  reafon,  N.  191. 

V     Caltilian.     The  itory  of  a  Caftilian  huiband  and  his  wife,  N.  19!. 

Charles  the  Great,  his  behaviour  to  his  iecretary,  who  had  debauched  his  daughter, 

N.  181. 
Children,  the  unnaturalnefs  in  mothers  of  making  them  fuck  a  ftranger's  milk, 

N.  246. 

Chinefe,  the  pnnifhment  among  them  for  parricide,  N.  189. 
Chriftian  religion,  the  clear  proof  of  it's  articles,  and  excellency  of  it's  doftrines, 

N.  186,  213. 

Club.     The  She  Romp  Club,  N.  217.     Methods  obferved  by  that  club,  ibid. 
Club-law,  a  convincing  argument,  N.  239. 
Coifee-houfe  difputes,  N.  197. 
Comfort,  what,  and  where  found,  N.  196. 
Conquefts,  the  vanity  of  them,  N.  180. 
Conltancy  in  fufferings,  the  excellency  of  it,  N.  237. 
Cordeliers,  their  itory  of  St.  Francis  their  founder,  N.  245. 
Cornaro,  Lewis,  a  remarkable  inftanceof  the  benefit  of  temperance,  N.  195. 
Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de,  adifpute  between  him  and  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  N.  174. 
Cowards  naturally  impudent,  N.  231. 
Credulity  in  women  infamous,  N.  190. 
Cries  of  London  require  fomg  regulation,  N.  251. 
Cunning,  the  accomplifhment  of  whom,  N.  225. 

Curiofity,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moil  lafting  of  our  appetites,.  N.  237. 
Cynasas,  Pyrrhus's  chief  minilter,  his  handlome  reproof  to  that  prince,  N.  180. 

D. 

TT\EBAUCHEE,  his  pleafure  is  that  of  a  deftrojer,  N.  199. 

^     Dedications,  the  abfurdity  of  them  in  general,  N.  188. 

Devotion:  a  man  is  diitinguiflied  from  brutes  by  devotion  more  than  by 
realbn,  N.  201.  The  errors  into  which  it  often  leads  us,  ibid.  The  no- 
tions the  molt  refined  among  the  heathens  had  of  it,  207.  Socrates's  model  of 
devotions,  ibid. 

Difcontent,  to  what  often  owing,  N.  214. 

Difcrction  an  underwent  of  Providence,  N.  2:5.  Diftinguiftied  from  cunning, 
i.bU. 

Difti  nation. 
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Piftinclion,  the  defire  of  it  implanted  in  our  nature,  and  why,  Number  224,. 

Doftor  in  Moorfields,  his  contrivance,  N.  193. 

Dorigny,  Monfieur,  his  piece  of  the  Transfiguration  excellent  in  it's  kind,  N,  zz$. 

Drinking,  a  rule  prescribed  for  it,  N.  195. 

Dutch,  their  faying  of  a  man  that  happens  to  break,  N.  174. 

E. 

EDUCATION,  thebenefitsof  agoodone,  andneceflity  of  it,  N.  215.    The 
firii  thing  to  be  taken  care  of  in  education,  224. 
Eginharr,  fecretary  to  Charles  the  Great,  his  adventure  and  marriage  with  that 

Emperor's  daughter,  N.  181. 
Enthufiafm,  the  ir.ifcry  of  it,  N.  20 j. 
Epi6letus,  his  allulion  on  human  life,  N.  219. 
Epitaph  of  a  charitable  man,  N.  177. 
Erafmus  infulted  by  a  parcel  of  Trojans,  N.  239. 
Eftates  generally  purchafed  by  the  (lower  pait  of  mankind,  N.  222. 
Eugenius,  appropriates  a  tenth  part  of  his  eftate  to  charitable  ufes,  N.  177. 
St.  Evremont,  his  endeavours  to  palliate  the  Roman  fuperftitions,  N.  213. 
Exercife,  the  moft  effectual  phyfic,  N.  195. 

Expences,  oftener  proportioned  to  our  expectations  than  poffeflions,  N.  191. 
Eyes,  a  differtation  on  them,  N.  250. 

F. 

FABLE:  of  the  antiquity  of  fables,  N.  1 8  3 .    Fable  of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  ibid. 
Face,  a  good  one  a  letter  of  recommendation,  N.  221. 
Fame  divided  irto  three  different  fpecies,  N.  218. 

Fafhion  :  a  ;o  -i.-ty  p;  >pofed  to  be  creeled  for  the  infpeclion  of  fafhions,  N.  175. 
Feafts  :  the  gluttony  of  our  modern  featts,  N.  195. 
Female  literature  in  w;mt  of  a  regulation,  N.  242. 
Fema:  :he  excellency  of  it,  N.  247. 

Eoible,  Sir  Jeoffry,  a  kind  keeper,  N.  190. 
Forehead,  dteemed  an  or^an  of  fpeech,  N.23I. 

Freepoit,  SirAndrev  ce  of  merchants,  N.  174.     Divides  his  time  be- 

twixt his  buiineis  and  plcafure,  232.     His  opinion  of  beggars,  ibid. 

G. 

pERMANICUS,  his  tafte  of  true  glory,  N,  238. 
^*     Giving  and  forgiving,  two  different  things,  N.  189. 
Glory,  how  to  be  pfefervcd,  N.  172,  218. 

Good-nature,  a  moral  virtue,  N»  177.  An  endlefs  fource  of  pleafure,  1 96.   Good- 
nature and  chearfulnefs,  the  two  great  ornaments  of  virtue,  N.  243. 
Greeks,  acultom  pracliied  by  them,  N.  189. 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  who  fo  called,  N.  239, 
Grinning  j  a  grinning  prize,  N.  137. 

H. 

TlABITS,  different,  arifing  from  different  profeffions,  N.  197. 

•*-  -*•    Hardneis  of  heart  in  parents  towards  their  children  moft  inexcufable,  N.  i8,i« 

Henpecked  :  the  henpecked  hufband  defcribed,  N.  179. 

Herod  and  Mariamne,  their  Itory  from  Jofephus,  N.  171. 

Heteroptic,  who  fo  to  be  called,  N.  250. 

Honours  in  this  world  undet  no  regulation,  N.  219. 

Hopes  and  fears  neccflary  paffions,  N.  224. 

Hulbands,  an  ill  cullom  among  them,  178. 

Hypocriiy,  the  honour  and  juftice  done  by  it  to  religion,  N.  243. 

I. 

T  D  OL  ATRY,  the  offspring  of  miftaken  devotion,  N.  211. 
A     Jealouly  defcribed,  N.  170.     How  to  be  allayed,  171.     An  exquifite  tor- 
n*':nt,  173. 

Jezebel", 
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Jcttbels,  who  fo  called,  Number  175. 

Ill-nature  an  imii  .1,  N.  185. 

Jilts  N.  187. 

Imma  Charles  the  Great,  her  ftoryftsT.  igf. 

Immortality  of  the  foul,  the  benefit,  arifing  from  a  cuntuv.plat'on  of  i; 

Impi!  •       amended  by  ibmc  ar  ding,  N.  ^x. 

Infidelity,  another  term  for  ignorance,  N.  186. 

Inqu;  •  N.  288. 

Intereit  often  a  promoter  of  per  fee  ut  ion,  N.  185. 

Jupiter  Ammon,  an  aniwcr  of  his  oracle  to  the  Athenians,  N.  207. 

ir  K- 

JVITTY,  a  famous  town-girl,  N.  187. 

L. 

LACEDEMONIANS,  their   delicacies  in  their  fenfe  of  glory,  N.  188. 
A  form  of  prayer  uied  by  them,  207. 
Lapirius,  his  great  generotity,  N.  148. 
Latin  of  great  ufe  in  a  country  auditory,  N.  221. 

Laughter  a  counterpoife  to  the  i'pleen,  N.  149.  What  fort  of  perfons  the  moft 
accomplished  to  raife  it,  ibid.  A  poetical  figure  of  Laughter  out  of  Milton, 
ibid. 

Letters  to  the  Spectator.    From ,  with  a  complaint  ngainft  a  Jezebel,  N.  175. 

From  , 1  who  had  been  nonplufled  by  a  Butt,  ibid.     From  Jack.  Modifti  of 

Exeter,  about  fafhions,  ibid.  From  Nathaniel  Henroolt,  a  henpeck'd  huf- 
band,  176.  From  Celinda  about  jealoufy,  178.  From  Martha  Houiewife  to 
bur  hulband,  ibid.  To  the  Spectator  from  — ,  with  an  account  of  a  whift- 
ling-match  at  the  Bath,  179.  From  Philarithrmis,  difplaying  the  vanity  of 
Lewis  XlV's  -conquetls,  180.  From  — —  who  had  married  herlelf  without 
her  father's  conlent,  181.  From  Alice  Threadneedle  againlt  wenching,  182. 
From  .  in  the  round-houfe,  ibid.  From  — —  concerning  Nicholas  Hart, 
the  annual  deeper,  184.  From  Charles  Yellow  againlt  jilts,  187.  From  a 
gentleman  to  a  lady,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  a  iover,  and  by  whom  he 
had  been  highly  commended,  188.  From  a  father  to  his  fon,  189.  To  the 
Spectator,  from  Rebecca  Nettletop,  a  town -lady,  100.  From  Eve  Afterday, 
who  deilres  to  be  kept  by  the  Spectator,  ibi-l.  From  a  bawdy-houfe  inhabi- 
tant complaining  of  fome  of  their  vifitors,  ibid.  From  George  Golling,  about 
a  ticket  in  the  lottery,  191 .  A  letter  of  coniblation  to  a  young  gentleman  who 
has  lately  loft  his  father,  ibid.  To  the  Spectator,  from  an  hulband  complain- 
ing of  an  heed  lei's  wife,  194.  From  — — •  complaining  of  a  famaftical  friend, 
ibid.  From  J.  B.  with  advice  to  the  Spectator,  196.  From  Biddy  Lovelefs, 
who  is  enamoured  with  two  young  gentlemen  at  once,  ibid.  From  Statira  to 
the  Spectator,  with  one  to  Orcondates,  199.  From  Sufan  Civil,  a  fervant  to 
another  lady,  defiring  the  Spectator's  remarks  upon  voluntary  counfellors,  202. 
prom  Thomas  Smoky,  fervant  to  a  pafTionate  mafter,  ibid.  From  a  baftard, 
complaining  of  his  condition  as  fu.ch,  203.  From  Belinda  to  the  Sothades,  204, 
From  J.  D.  to  his  coquette  miftrefs,  ibid.  From  a  lady  to  a  gentleman,  con- 
fc fling  her  love,  N.  204.  From  angry  Phillis  to  her  iover,  ibid.  From  a  lady 
to  her  hulband,  an  officer  in  Spain,  ibid.  To  the  Spectator  from  Belinda, 
complaining  of  a  female  feducer,  205.  From  a  country  clergyman  againft  an, 
afFefted  finging  of  the  pi'alms  in  church,  ibid.  From  Robin  Goodfellow,  con- 
taining the  correction  of  an  errata  in  Sir  \Villir.m  Temple's  rule  for  drinking, 
ibid.  From  Mary  Meanwell  about  viflting,  208.  From  a  fiiopkeeper 
thanks  to  the  Spectator,  ibid.  From  a  lover  with  an  hue  and-cry  after  his 
nnih-fls's  heart,  ibid.  From  J.  D.  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
zjo.  From  Mel ifla,  who  has  a  drone  to  her  hufband,  211.  From  Barnaby 
Brittle,  whofe  wife  is  a  filly,  ibid.  From  Jofiah  Henpeck,  who  is  married  to 
a  grimalkin,  ibid.  From  Martha  Temped,  complaining  of  her  witty  hufband, 
ibid.  From  Antony  Freenvui  the  henpecked,  212.  From  Tom  Meggot,  giv- 
"  ing  the  Spectator  an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  Mr.  Freeman's  lecture,  N.  216. 
From  Kitty  Termagant,  giving  anaccountof  the  Romps-club,  217.  From  — — 

complaining 
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complaining  of  his  indelicate miftrefs,  Number  117.  From  Sufanna  Froft,  an  old 
maid,  ibid.  From  A.  B.  a  parfon's  wife,  ibid.  From  Henrietta  to  her  un- 
gracious lover,  zzo.  To  the  Spectator  from  — — .  on  f'alfe  wit,  ibid.  From 
T.  D.  concerning  (alutation,  ibid.  From  — — ,  enquiring  the  reafon  why 
men  of  parts  are  not  the  belt  managers,  112.  From  ./Eiculapius  about  the 
lover's  leap,  227.  From  Athenais  and  Davyth  ap  Shenkyn  on  the  fame  fub- 
jec"l,  ibid.  From  W.  B.  the  projector  of  the  pitch-pipe,  428.  From 

on  education,   230.     From on  the  awe  which  attends  fome  fpeakers  in 

public  aflemblies,  231.  From  Philonous  on  free-thinkers,  234.  From  — — 
on  marriage,  and  the  hufbnnd's  conduct:  to  his  wife,  236.  From  TiiltifTa, 
who  is  married  to  a  fool,  ibid.  From  T.  S.  complaining  of  fome  people's  be- 
haviour in  divine  fervice,  ibid.  From with  a  letter  tranflated  from 

ftsenetus,  238.  From  a  citizen  in  praileof  his  benefactor,  240.  From  Ruftic 
Sprightly,  a  country  gentleman,  complaining  of  a  fafhion  introduced  in  the 
country  by  a  courtier  newly  arrived,  ibid.  From  Charles  Eafy,  reflecting  ca 
the  behaviour  of  a  fort  cf  beau  at  Philafter,  ibid.  From  Afteria  on  the  abfence 
of  lovers,  241.  From  Rebecca  Ridinghood,  complaining  of  an  ill-bred  fel- 
low-traveller, 242.  From  "  on  a  poor  weaver  in  Spitalfields,  ibid.  From 

Abraham  Thrifty,    guardian  to   two   learned   nieces,  ibid.     F,rom on 

Raphael's  cartons,  244-  From  Conftantia  Field,  on  the  ninth  fpecies  of 
women  called  apes,  ibid.  From  Timothy  Doodle,  a  great  lover  ^of  blind- 
man's  buff,  245.  From  J.  B.  on  the  feveral  ways  of  confolation  made  ufe  of 
hy  abfent  lovers,  ibid.  From  Troilus,  a  declared  enemy  to  the  Greek,  ibid. 
From  ——on  the  nurfing  of  children,  246.  From  T.  B.  being  a  diiTertation 
on  the  eye,  250.  From  Abraham  Spy,  on  a  new  invention  of  perl'peclive- 
glafies  for  the  ufe  of  (brers,  ibid. 

Levers  of  great  men,  animadverted  upon,  N.  193. 

Levity  of  women,  the  effects  of  it,  N.  212. 

Lie:  feveral  forts  of  lies,  N.  234. 

Life,  to  what  compared  in  the  Scriptures,  and  by  the  heathen  philofophers,  N, 
219.  The  prefent  life  a  Mate  of  probation,  237. 

Logic  of  kings,  what,  N.  239. 

Lottery,  fome  difcourfeon  it,  N.  191. 

Love  :  the  transport  of  a  virtuous  love,  N.  199. 

Lover's-Uar>,  where  fituated,  N.  225.  An  erVec"lual  cure  for  love,  227.  A  fhort 
hiftory  ot  it,  233. 

Luxury:  the  luxury  of  our  modern  meals,  N.  195. 

M. 

•\TALVOLIO,  his  dial-after,  N.  238. 

A  •*•     Maple,  Will,  an  irr.puJrnt  libertine,  N.  7.03. 

,  the  merrielt  laecies  of  the  creation,  N.  249.     The  mercenary  pra£lice  of 
men  in  the  choice  ci  wives,  196. 

hants,  of  great  benefit  to  the  public,  N.  174. 

Mill,  to  make  verfes,  N.  220. 

.Mirth  in  a  man  ought  always  to  be  accidental,  N.  196. 

Modefty  and  lelf-denial  frequently  attended  with  unexpected  bleflings,  N.  206. 
Modefty  the  contrary  of  ambition,  ibid.  A  due  proportion  of  modefty  reqni- 
lite  to  an  orator,  231.  The  excellency  of  moderty,  ibid.  Vicious  modefty, 
what,  ibid.  Misfortunes  to  which  themcdeft  and  inrocent  are  often  expofed,  242. 

Mothers  juftly  reproved  for  not  nurfing  their  own  children,  N.  246. 

Motto,  the  effects  of  an  handfome  one,  N.  221. 

Much  cry,  but  little  wool,  to  whom  applied,  N.  2jr. 

N. 

Ts^-ICHOLAS  Hart,  the  annual  fleeper,  N.  184. 
"*•         Nurfes :   the  frequent  inconveniencies  of  hired  nurfes,  N.  246, 

O. 

OBEDIENCE  of  children  to   their  parents  the  bafis  of  all   government, 
N.iS9. 

Opportunities  to  be  carefully  avouied  by  the  fair-fcx,  N.  198. 
Order  neceflary  to  be  kept  up  in  the  world,  N.  210. 

PARENTS 
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P. 

T>ARENTS  naturally  fond  of  their  own  children,  Number  191. 
*      Pallions :  i  15.     The  ftranr 

on!-  ns  when  r  -.Ot  fo 

r  pafliont,  114. 
on  them,  N.  214.     Worthy  patrons  compared 

People,  the  only  riches  of  a.  country,  N.  200. 
MS  their  notion  of  parricidej  N.iSg. 

Philofophers,  why  longer- livvd  than  other  men,  N.  195. 

cion,  his  notion  or  popular  applaufti  N.  188. 
Phvlir,  the  fubftitute or  e^ercife or  temperance,  N.  195. 

Pictures,  witty,  what  pieces  !o  called,  N.  244. 

Pii-t)  an  oiuament  to  human  nature,  N.  101. 

Pitch-pipe,  the- invention  and  life  of  it,  N.  228. 

Plato,  his  account  of  Socratcs's  behaviour  the  morning  he  was  to  die,  N.  183. 

"ft'iem  tolerable  company,  N.  197. 

Ple-U'ure  and  Pain,  a  marriage  propofed  between  them  and  concluded,  N.  183, 
Poll,  a  way  of  arguing,  N. 239. 
Popular  applaule,  the  vanity  ofit,  N.  »88. 
Praile,  a  generous  mind  the  moft  fenfible  ofit,  N.  238. 
Pride:  a  man  crazed  with  pride  a  mortifying  fight,  N.  201. 
Procurefs,  her  trade,  N.  205. 
3'roJicus,  the  fiift  inventor  of  fables,  N.  183. 
Prosperity,  to  what  compared  by  Seneca,  N.  237. 
Providence,  not  to  be  fathomed  by  reafon,  N.  237. 

^  ^ 

VITALITY,  is  either  of  fortune,  body,  or  mind,  N.aij. 

R. 

Tl  ACK,  a  knotty  fyllogifm,  N.  239. 

•^     Raphael's  cartons,  their  effcft  upon  the  Spe&ator,  N.  226.  244. 

Readers  divided  by  the  Spectator  into  the  Mercunal  and  Saturnine,  N.  179. 

Reptitation,  a  fpecies  of  fame,  N.  218.     The  (lability  of  it,  if  well  founded,  ibiJ. 

Ridicule  the  talent  of  ungenerous  tempers,  N.  249.  The  two  great  b.  anches  of 
ridicule  in  writing,  ibid. 

S. 

OALAMANDERS,  an  order  of  ladies  defcribed,  N.  198. 

^  Sappho,  an  excellent  poeteis,  N.  223.  Dies  for  love  or  Phaon,  ibid.  Her 
hymn  to  Venus,  ibid.  A  fragment  of  her's  translated  into  three  different  lan- 
guages, 229. 

Satiriits,  belt  uiftriift  us  in  the  manners  of  their  refpeclive  times,  N.  109. 

Schoolmen,  their  afs- cafe,  N.  191.    How  applied,  ibid. 

Self-denial,  the  great  foundation  of  civil  virtue,  N.  248. 

Self-low  transplanted,  what,  N.  192. 

/,  his  dilcourfe  with  a  young  wrangler  in  the  law,  N.  197. 

Shows  and  diversions  lie  properly  within  the  province  of  the  Spectator,  N.  235. 

Simonides,  his  fatire  on  women,  N.  209. 

Sly,  t!ic  h.ihcrdafher,  his  adveniiement  to  young  tradefmen  in  their  laft  year  of 
apprenticelhip,  N.  187. 

Socrates,  his  notion  of  pleafure  and  pain,  N.  183.  The  effeft  of  his  temperance, 
195.  His  inftru&ions  to  his  pupil  Alcibiades  in  relation  to  a  prayer,  207.  A 
catechetical  method  of  arguing  introduced  firft  by  him,  N.  239.  Inltruft* 
ed  in  eloquence  by  a  wom.m,  7 

Sorites,  what  Ibrt  cf  figure,  N.  239. 

Spectator,  his  artifice  to  engage  his  different  readers,  N.  179.  The  character 
given  of  him  in  his  own  prelence  at  a  coftce-houfe  near  Aldgate,  218. 

Speech,  the  feveral  organs  ofit,  N.  231. 

Spy,  the  milchief  of  one  in  a  family,  N.  202. 

4  M  z 
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State,  future,  the  refrefhments  a  virtuous  perfon  enjoys  in  profpe&  and  contem- 
plation of  it,  Number  186. 

Stores  of  Providence,  what,  N.  248. 

Strife,  the  fpirit  of  it,  N.  197. 

Sun,  tke  firft  eye  of  confequence,  N.  250. 

Superiority  reduced  to  the  notion  of  quality,  N.  219.     To  be  founded  only  on 
merit  and  virtue,  202. 

Sxiperftition,  an  error  arifing  from  a  miftaken  devotion,  N.  aoi.     Superftitiom 
hath  Ibmething  in  it  deltruftive  to  religion,  213. 

T. 

rpALENTS  ought  to  be  valued  according  as  they  are  applied,  N.  172. 
•*•      Tatte,  corrupt,  of  the  age,  to  what  attributed,  N.  2,08. 
Temperance  the  beft  prei'ervative  of  health,  N.  195.     What  kind  of  temperance 

the  belt,  ibid. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  his  rule  for  drinking,  N.  195. 
Ten,  called  by  the  Plutonic  writers  the  compleat  number,  N.  221. 
Thinking  aloud,  what,  N.  211. 

Trade,  trading  and  landed  intereft  ever  jarring,  N.  1 74. 
Tradition  of  the  Jews  concerning  Mofes,  N.  237- 
Tranfmigration,  what,  N.  211, 
Trunk.- maker,  agieat  man  in  the  upper-gallery  in  the  play-houfe,  N.  235. 

V. 

VIRTUE,  the  mod  reafonable  and  genuine  fource  of  honour,  N.  219.     Of  a 
beautiful  nature,  243.     The  great  ornaments  of  it,  ibid,     To  be  cfteemed 
in  a  foe,  ibid. 

W. 

HI STLING -Match  defcribed,  N,  179. 

Wife,  how  much  preferable  to  a  miftreis,  N.  199. 
Wife  men  and  fooh,  the  difference  between  them,  N.  225. 
Wit :  the  many  artifices  and  modes  of  falfe  wit,  N.  220. 

Women  :  deluding  women,  their  practices  exptfed,  N.  182.     Women  great  ora- 
tors, 247. 

YAWNING,  a  Chriftmas  gambol,  N.  179. 


VOLUME    THE    FOURJH. 

A. 

ACADEMY  for  politics,  Number  305.     The  regulations  of  it,  &c.  ibid. 
Admiration,  fhort- lived,  N.  256. 

Age.     A  comfortable  old  age,  the  reward  of  a  well-fpent  youth,  N.  260. 

Agreeable  man,  who,  N.  280. 

Ambition,  never  fatisried,  N.  256.  The  end  of  it,  255.  The  effects  of  it  in 
the  mind,  N.  256.  Subjects  us  to  many  troubles,  257.  The  true  objed 
of  a  laudable  ambition,  ibid. 

Appetites  the  incumbrances  of  old  age,  N.  260. 

Anitotle,  his  definition  of  an  intire  action  in  an  epic  poem,  N.  267.  His  fenfe 
of  the  greatneis  ofr  the  action  in  a  poem;  his  method  of  examining  an  epic  poem, 
273.  An  obfcrvation  of  that  critic's,  ibid.  One  of  the  beft  logicians  in  the 
world,  291.  His  divilion  of  a  poem,  297.  Another  of  his  obkrvations,  ibid. 
His  observation  on  the  fable  of  an  epic  poem,  315. 

Art  of  criticii'm,  the  Spectator's  account  of  that  poem,  N.  253. 

Audiences,  at  prefent  void  of  common  fenfe,  N.  290. 

Auguitus,  his  requeft  to  his  friends  at  his  death,  N  517. 

BEAU  - 
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B. 

BEAU's  head,  the  direction  of  one,  Number  275. 
Beauty  in  a  virtuous  woman  makes  her  more  virtuous,  N.  301. 
Bills  of  mortality,  the  ufcof  them,  N.  289. 
Boccalini,  his  animadvci  lions  upon  critics,  N.  201. 

C. 

CAESAR,  Julius,  a  frequent  faying  of  his,  N.  456. 
Calamities,  the  merit  of  iuffering  patiently  under  them,  N.  311. 

Camillus,  his  deportment  to  his  fon,  N.  263. 

Camdia,  an  antiquated  beauty  defcribed,  N.  301. 

Capacities  of  children  not  duly  regarded  in  their  education,  N.  307. 

Cenibr  of  marriages,  N.  308. 

Charity-fchools,  great  inttances  of  a  public  fpirit,  N.  294. 

Clavius,  proving  incapable  of  any  other  lludies,  became  a  celebrated  mathemati- 
cian, N.  307. 

Companions  in  Homer  and  Milton,  defended  by  Monfieur  Boileau  againft  Mon- 
fieur  Perrault,  N.  303. 

Coquette's  heart  differed,  N.  281. 

Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de,  his  return  to  town,  and  converfation  with  the  Spectator 
in  Gray's  Inn  walks,  N.  269.     His  intended  generofity  to  his  widow,  295. 

Courtmip,  the  plealanteft  part  of  a  man's  life,  N.  261. 

Credit  undone  with  a  whiter,  N.  320. 

Criminal  love,  fome  account  of  the  ftate  of  it,  N.  274. 

Critic,  the  qualities  requiiitetoa  good  one,  N.  291. 

D. 
*T\EATH:  deaths  of  eminent  perfons,  the  moft  improving  paflages  in  hiftory, 

Decency,  nearly  related  to  virtue,  N.  292. 

Decency  of  behavionr,  generally  tranlgiellfed,  N.  292. 

Delicacy;  the  difference  betwixt  a  true  and  falle  delicacy,  N.  286.     The  ftandard 

of  it,  ibid. 

Dependents,  objects  of  companion,  N.  282. 
Dutreft  Mother,  a  new  tragedy,  recommended  by  the  Spectator,  N.  290. 

E. 
ID  ATING,  drinking,  and  fleeping,  with  the  generality  of  people,  the  three 

•*   important  articles  ot  life,  N.  317. 
Education;  whether  the  education  at  a  public  fchool,  or  under  a  private  tutor,  be 

to  be  preferred,  N.  313.     The  advantage  of  a  public  education,  ibid. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  medal  on  the  defeat  of  the  Spanifli  Armada,  N.  293. 
Emilia,  an  excellent  woman,  her  character,  N.  302. 
Envy;  the  abhorrence  of  envy,  a  certain  note  of  a  great  mind,  N.  253. 
Eyesj  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  eye  inftanced  in  ieveral  particulars,  N.  152. 

F. 
"ENABLE  of  n  drop  of  water,  N.  293. 

Fame,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  preferving  it,  N.  255.     The  inconve- 

niencies  attending  the  defire  of  it,  ibid. 
Fop,  what  fort  of  perfons  deferve  that  character,  N.  280. 
Fortune  often  unjuitly  complained  of,  N.  282.     To  be  controlled  by  aothine  but 

infinite  wifdbm,  N.  293. 
Fortune- ftealers,  who  they  are  that  fet  up  for  fuch,  N.  311.     Diftingui/hed  from 

fortune-hunters,  ibid. 
Fribblers,  who,  N.  288. 

G. 

/^  IFTS  of  fortune,  more  valued  than  they  ought  to  be,  N.  294. 
^  Govi  rnment,  what  form  of  it  the  moft  reafonable,  N.  287. 
Gracetulnels  of  action,  the  excellency  of  it,  N.  292. 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  different  methods  oblerycd  by  them  in  the  education  of 

their  children,  N.  513. 

HOMER'* 


&f4-  INDEX. 

H. 

•RTOMER's  excellence  in  the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  chafers,  Number 

273.     He  degenerates  fometimes  into  burlefque,  279. 
Honeycomb,  Will,  his  great  infight  into  gallantry,  N.  265.     His  application  to 

rich  widows,  N.  311. 
Hoods,  coloured,  a  new  invention,  N.  265. 

I. 

JANE,  Mrs.  a  great  pickthank,  N.  272. 
Idlenefs,  a  great  di (temper,   316. 

Jefuits,  their  great  iagacity  in  difcovering  the  talent  of  a  young  ftudent,  N.  307. 
Indolence  an  enemy  to  virtue,  N.  306. 
Journal,  a  week  of  a  deceased  citizen's  journal  prefented  by  Sir  Andrew  Freeport 

to  the  Spectator's  club,  N.  317.     The  ufe  oi'fuch  a  journal,  ibid. 
Jrusj  the  great  artifice  of  Irus,  N.  264. 

IT  K< 

JVNOWLEDGE,  the  main  fources  of  it,  N.  287. 

L. 

T  AD\VI,OVE,  Bartholomew,  his  petition  to  the  Spectator,  334. 
•*-'  Letters  to  the  Spectator.  From  Mary  Heartfree,  defcribing  the  powerful  ef* 
feels  of  the  eye,  N.  252.  From  Barbara  Crabtree,  to  know  it  Ihe  may  not 
make  ufe  of  a  cudgel  on  her  fot  of  a  hufband,  ibid.  From  a  lawyer  whofe  wife 
is  a  great  orator,  ibid.  ' From  Lydia  to  Harriot,  a  lady  newly  married,  254. 
Harriot's  anfwer,  ibid.  To  the  Spectator,  from  a  gentleman  in  love  with  a 
beauty  without  fortune,  ibid.  From.  Ralph  Crotchet  for  a  Theatre  of  Eafe  to 
be  creeled,  258.  From  ton,  <Scc.  ibid.  From  Jack.  Aftei day,  an 

old  bachelor,  who  is  grown  dead  to  all  other  pleafures  but  that  of  being  worth 
50.030!.  260.  From  a  lover,  with  an  incloied  letter  to  his  humourlbme  mil', 
trcls,  ibid.  From  a  fath.  :ng  on  the  i dative  duties  betwixt  parents 

and  their  children,  263.  From  a  mother  to  her  undutiful  fon,  ibid.  The 
fen's  nnfwer,  ibid.  To  the  Spectator,  from  Richard  Fltcourt,  with  one  in- 
clofccl  from  Sir  Roger  dc  Coverley,  ^64.  From  James  Eafy,  who  had  his  nofe 
abufed  in  the  pit,  268.  From  A.  B.  on  the  mercenary-views  of  peribns  when 
thty  many,  ibid.  From  Anthony  Gape,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  run  his 

•ilt  a  poft,  while  he  was  ttaring  at  a  beauty,  ibid.     From about 

the  ne\v-fafhioned  hocds,  ibid.  From  one  at  Oxford  in  love  with  Patetia, 
ibid.  From  Tom  Trippit,  on  a  Greek  quotation  in  a  former  Spectator,  271. 
From  C.  D.  en  Sir  Ro.  \-\\  to  town,  ibid.  From  S.  T.  who  has  a 

/how  in  a  box  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  hoife,  ibid.  From  Cleanthes,  com- 
plaining of  Mrs.  Jar.e,  an  old  maid,  and  a  pickthark,  N.  272.  From  — — — 
with  an  .nclcfed  letter  from  a.  bawd  to  a  noble  lorci,  274.  From  Frank  Courtly, 
reproving  the  Spectator  far  fone  freedoms  he  had  taken,  276.  From  Ceiia,  in- 
cenfcd  at  a  gentleman,  who  had  named  the  woids  Lulty  Fellow  in  her  preience, 
ibid.  From  Pucclb,  kept  by  an  old  bachelor,  ibid.  From  Kezekiah  Broad- 
brim, accuilno;  the  Spoliator  for  not  keeping  his  word,  ibid.  From  Tera- 
minta  or,  tl'of  a  Madamoifeljc  completely  drefled  from  Paris,  277. 

From  Bv '  .irch  the  owner  of  Madamoifelle,  ibid.    From  a  (hop-keeper 

whofe  \viff  is  too  learned  for  him,  278.  From  Florinda,  who  writes  for  the 
Speclarn^  advice,  in  the  choice  ot  a  hulbaiu!,  after  (he  is  married,  ibid. 
From  Clayton,  &c.  on  the  fame  fubjecl  with  their  former  letter,  ibid.  From 
Jenny  Simper,  complaining  of  the  cieik  of  the  j-:i:ifli  who  has  overdeckt  the 
church  with  greens,  281.  From  the  clerk  in  his  own  iullification,  284. 
From concerning  talie  delicacy,  iS6.  From  Philobruneof  Cambridge,  in- 
quiring which  is  the  molt  beautiful,  a  fairer  a  brown  complexion,  ibid.  From 
Melainia  on  male  jilts,  288.  From  Peter  Mutteux,  who  from  an  author  is 
turned  dealer,  ibid.  From  George  Powel,  who  is  to  play  the  part  of  Oreftes, 
in  a  ne>v  tr.iy;edv  called  the  Diltreft  Mother,  7.90.  From  Sophia,  to  know  if 
the  gcnth-mru-!  (he  faw  in  the  Paik  with  a  (hcrt  face  was  the  Speftator,  ibid. 
The  S|>eilatof  s  anl\\cr.  ibid.  To  the  Spcclator  from  Jezebel,  a  woman  poor 

and 
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and  proud,  Number  292.    :  • 
adv.. 

Au: 

other 
fex,  298.     From    Sir   John   Knviii  7.^^. 

. 
,,  300.     From  Phtlanthroj 

i  her 
;   account 

e  is  dnma 
,iuina   to   > 

:.   From  •       •  on  the  ,  with 

n  projecl  tor  the  better  regulating  of  marches,   308.     Fiom  a  tradelinan  m:ir- 
to  a  woman  of  quali  From  Reader  Gentle  on  a  new  paper 

th   Sweepitakes,  complaining  of  John 

Trot  the  dancer,   ibiJ.     From  Bi  My  Doughbake,  who  having  been  l>id   to 
love  cannot  unlove,   310.     From  Dick  Lovefick  in  love  with  a  lady,  whol 
tune  will  not  pav  oil"  his    debts   by  500!.  ibid.      From  :: 
a  letter  to  him  from  his  miltrefs,  an,!  ,  ibid.     From  Phi  Ian  I 

:i  t.iie-biJ.ic; ,  ibid.     From  Tim  Watchwell,  on  fortune-ltenlers,   311.    From 
J.  O.  on  the  exorefuons  ufed  by  feveral  o!'  the  clergy  in  their  prayers 

mon,   312.     From containing  further  thoughts  on  t-ducar  Mom 

Bob  Harmlcfr,  complaining  of  his  .  From  John  Trot,  defiling 

Spectator's  advice,  ibid.     From  Toby  Rentfree,  with  a  complaint  a 
nior  Nicolini,  ibid.     From  M.  \V.  on  the  education  -!ewo- 

i,  ibid.  From  Samuel  Slack  on  idlenefs,  316.  From  Clirinder  tu  Cleonc, 
ibid.  To  the  Spc£tat.:r,  with  an  account  of  ihe  amours  of  Efcalus,  an  olJ 
beau,  318.  From  Dorinda  complaining  of  the  Spectator's  partiality,  319. 
From  Will  Sprightly}  a  man  of  mode,  concerning  fafliions,  ibid.  From 
complaining  of  a  female  court  called  the  Ipquifition  on  Maids  and  Bachelors, 
320.  The  power  and  management  ci  tliis  inquiiition,  ibid.  Fiom  N.  B.  a 
member  of  the  Lazy  Club,  ibid. 

Liberality,  wherein  the  decency  of  it  confifts,  N.  292. 
Liberty  of  the  people  when  belt  preferred,  N.  2^7. 
Litldy,  Mil's,  the  difference  betwixt  h«.r  temper  a;i<l  that  of  her  fifter  Martha,  and 

the  reafons  of  it,  N.  396. 

Life.     \\'c  r.re  in  this  1;^-  nothino:  more  than  paffcngers,  N.  289.    Illultratedby 
.  tiling  dervife,  ibid.     The  three  important  articles  oi  it,  N. 

M. 

TV/TALE  Jilts,  who,  N.  288. 
•*-Vi    Man.     Men  differ  from  one  another  as  much   in  fcntimcnts  as  features, 

N.  264.     Their  corruption  in  general,  ibid. 
Marriage.     Thofe  marriages  the  moll  happy,  that  ?re  preceded  by  a  long  court- 

fhip,  N.  261.      Unhappy  ones,  fr:.:u  whr::c.  proceeding,  N.  268. 
Merit,  no  judgment  to  be  formed  of  it  from  fuccefs,  N.  293. 
Milton's  Paradife  Lolt.     The   Speclator's  ciiticilm,   and    o!>fervations   o- 
n,  N.  267,  173,  279,285,  291,  197,  303,  309,  315,  321.     His  fubjec: 

lormable  to  the  talents  of  which  he  was  m alter,   N.  315.     His  fabj- 

piece,  ibid. 
Moderation,  a  great  virtue,  N.  312. 

r\  °- 

wUtrageoudy  virtuous,  what  women  fo  called,  N.  266. 

P. 

T)  A  RENTS  too   mercenary  in    the   difpofal  of  their  child  en    in   marriage, 
*     N.  304.     Too  fpai mg  in  their  encouragement  to  mafia's  for  the  well-edti- 
ratiugo:  .cr.,  313. 

Paflions, 
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Paffions,  the  u/e  of  them,  Number  225. 

Pedants,  in  breeding,  as  well  as  learning,  N.  286. 

Petticoat  politicians,  a  feminary  to  be  eftablifhed  in  France,  N.  305. 

Pin-money  condemned,  N.  255. 

Poems.     Epic  poem,  the  chief  things  to  be  confidered  in  it,  N.  267. 

Poets.     Bad  poets  given  to  envy  and  detraction,  N.  253.     The  chief  qualification 

of  a  good  poet,  314. 

Polycarpus,  a  man  beloved  by  every  body,  N.  280. 
Power,  clefpotic,  an  unanfwerable  argument  againft  it,  N.  28.7. 
Prudence,  the  influence  it  has  on  our  good  or  ill-fortune  in  this  world,  N,  293, 

R. 

T>  ABELAIS,  his  device,  N.  283. 

-*^  Recreation,  the  neceflity  of  it,  N.  258." 

Rich.     To  be  rich,  the  way  to  pleafe,  N.  280.     The  advantages  of  being  rich, 

285.     The  art  of  growing  rich,  ibid.     The  proper  ufe  of  riches,  294. 
Richlieru,  Cardinal,  his  politics  made  France  the  terror  of  Europe,  N.  305. 

S. 

CALUTATION,  fubjeft  to  great  enormities,  N.  259. 
Scaramouch,  an  expedient  of  his  at  Paris,  N.  283. 

Schoolmalters,  the  ignorance  and  undifcerning  of  the  generality  of  them,  N.  313. 

Scornful  Lady,  the  Spectator's  obfervations  at  that  play,  N.  270. 

Sherlock,  Dr.  the  reafon  his  difcourfe  of  death  hath  been  fo  much  perufed,  N.  289, 

Slavery,  what  kind  of  government  the  moft  removed  from  it,  N.  287. 

Smithfield  bargain,  in  marriage,  the  inhximanity  of  it,  N.  304.. 

Snape,  Dr.  a  quotation  firm  his  charity  fermon,  N.  294. 

Solitude.  Few  perfons  capable  of  a  religious,  learned,  or  philofophic  folitutle, 
N.  264. 

Spartans,  the  methods  ufed  by  them  in  the  education  of  their  children,  N.  307. 

Speclatcr,  (the)  his  avtri'on  to  pretty  fellows,  and  the  reafon  of  it,  N.  261.  His 
acknowledgments  to  the  public,  262.  His  advice  to  the  Britifh  ladies,  265, 
His  adventure  with  a  woman  of  the  town,  266.  His  defcription  of  a  French 
puppet  newly  arrived,  277.  His  opinion  of  our  form  of  government  and  re-« 
ligicn,  287.  Sometimes  taken  for  a  parifh  fexton,  and  why,  N.  289. 

Starch  political,  it's  ufe,  N.  305. 

Stroke,  to  ftrike  a  bold  one,  what  meant  by  it,  N.  319. 

T. 

JHpHEMISTOCLES,  his  anfwer  to  a  queftion  relating  to  the  marrying  his 
-*-     daughter,  N.  311. 

Tfrr.e,  how  the  time  we  live  ought  to  be  computed,  N.  316. 
Tills- page,  Anthony,  his  petition  to  the  Spectator,  N.  304. 
Trade,  the  moll  likely  means  to  make  a  man's  private  fortune,  N.  283. 

V. 

\7  I K  G  I L,  wherein  .fhort  of  Homer,  N.  273. 
*     Virtue,  when  the  fmcerity  of  it  may  reafonably  be  fufpefted,  N.  a66. 

W. 

WASPS  and  dove?  in  ptiblic,  who,  N.  300. 
Widows,  the  great  game  of  fortune-hunters,  N.  31  T. 

Woman,  a  definition  of  woman  by  one  of  the  fathers,  N.  265.     The  general  de- 
v  ny  of  the  interior  part  of  the  lex,  N.  274.     They  wholly  govern  domsi'r.c 
life,  N.  320. 
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